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We  are  very  sorry  that  our  last  sheet  was  on  its  way  to  the  printing-office 
when  the  very  interesting  and  important  letter  of  Presbtteb  Anglicanus 
reached  us.  We  must  therefore  defer  for  another  month  the  gratification  of 
hestowing  due  space  on  the  subject  of  which  our  venerated  Correspondent 
treats.  It  must,  for  the  present,  suffice  to  signify  to  our  Scottish  readers,  that 
a  most  painful  impression  has  already  been  created  among  their  Southern 
neighbours  by  the  circumstance  that  no  Public  Body  in  Scotland  have  as  yet 
come  forward  to  attest,  in  the  proper  manner,  their  sense  of  the  merits  of  the 
EARL  OF  ELDON.  What  these  merits  are,  we  are  not  so  presumptuona,  or  so 
idle,  as  to  attempt  stating — ^here  and  thus.  But  if  this  opportunity  be  per- 
mitted to  pass,  true-hearted  Scotsmen  will  have  cause  to  blush  for  Old  Soot- 
land,— says  in  the  meantime 
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PAi  BIL|>9 
A  TBAOBOT,  IK  riTI  ACTI,  FaOM  TBI  OIBMAN  OF  EftNIIT  HOUWALO, 


Tbs  modern  dnmatitU  of  Gennany 
haveUtelybeen  toeii8ed,and  we  fear  but 
too  jiutl  j«  of  the  betetting  tins  of  man- 
iieriain  and  mecbaniam ;  of  substitu* 
ting  to  the  bombaatic  inflation  of  their 
Sentimental,  and  the  revolting  extra- 
vmginoe  of  their  Satanic  Bchool,  either 
mere  icdo-dramatie  "  soundand  fury," 
or  a  pacrUe  imiution  of  the  gloomy  fa- 
taliim  of  aori^uitj — ^bearing  to  the  tre« 
mendofut  reahdei  of  ita  awful  proto- 
type no  more  resemblance  than  the 
Ikntastie  nightmare  of  some  viaionary 
dreamer,  to  the  terrible  peine  forte  et 
dure  of  oar  own  exploded  criminal 


Acnuiesdng,  as  wc  do,  though  in  a 
modified  d^ee,  and  with  anlendid 
exceptions,  in  the  justice  of  tnia  cri- 
tique on  what  have  been  termed  the 
fiaywrighU  of  Germany,  we  are  the 
more  disposed  to  fulfil  our  intention  of 
•abmitting  to  the  fiat  of  the  English 
reader  another  favourite  modem  Ger- 
man drama,  whose  faults  (to  which  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  insensible)  are  at 
leaat  of  a  totally  opposite  class  from 
those  aseribed  to  iia  contemporaries, 
while  it  hss  beauties  amply  sufficient 
to  palliate,  if  not  justify,  the  haiard- 
ooa  singularity  of  iu  construction. 

It  is  the  shrewd  remark  e^  a  period- 
ical critie  on  a  late  work  of  English 
fiction,  ^  that  it  belongs  to  that  advan- 
ced period  of  literature,  when  the  in- 
cidenu  of  invention  somewhat  ex- 
hausted, make  authors  turn  to  senti- 
mimt,  rather  than  adventure,  and  feel- 
ings ai«  more  dwelt  upon  than  facts." 
Such  a  period  there  unouestionably 
is  in  the  literature  of  all  countries; 

▼OL.ZXVZ.  VO.  CLIV. 


but,  however  successful  the  experi« 
ment  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  human 
feelings,  almost  unsupported  by  ind* 
dent,  may  have  frequently  prov^  in 
the  tales  or  novels  of  a  refined  sge— 
its  application  to  the  drams  wouM,  d 
priori f  be  declared  not  only  hazardous, 
but  fatal;  and  a  tragedy  without 
events  be  pronounced  as  unfit  for  dra« 
matic  representation  as  a  disembodied 
spirit  for  the  intercourse  and  collialon 
of  the  "  working-day  world"  we  live 
in. 

On  the  stage,  we  have  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  found  so— and  it  is  not  in 
that  capacity  we  nurnose  to  treat  the 
exquisite  poem  which  forms  the  sub* 
ject  of  this  article ;  though  (notwith- 
standing a  portentous  length  whidi 
might  exhaubt  even  German  endu* 
ranee)  we  believe,  in  the  hands  of  high« 
ly-giftfd  performers,  it  would  draw 
more  legitimate  tears  than  many  dra- 
mas '*  horribly  stuft  with  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war" — and  "crammed 
out  of  ail  reasonable  compass"  with  the 
playwrights'  immemorial  propettiee, 
of ''  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils." 

Leaving,  however,  the  debateable 
land  of  theatrical  expediency,  to  ita 
only  Intimate  arbitera,  the  managers 
and  the  public,  we  shall  be  content 
to  rest  on  the  general  grounds  of 
truth,  nature,  and  poetry,  the  claims 
of  a  hitherto  little  known — though  in 
its  own  country  highly  admired,  do« 
mestic  trage<iy.  The  originality  (what« 
ever  may  be  thought  of  their  probabi- 
lity) of  the  circumstances  on  which  it 
is  founiled,  the  deep  and  lofty  interest 
which  attaches  to  several  of  itt  dramom 

A 


Us  perwncs  ;  and,  above  all,  the  beau- 
tiful stream  of  genuine  poetry,  which 
runs  through  almost  every  scene,  will, 
we  trust,  reconcile  the  reader  to  linger 
awhile  longer  with  us  on  iu  flowery^ 
yet  solemn  margin,  than  the  brief 
rules  of  dramatic  analysis  usually  re- 
quire. 

The  events  whieh  fomi  the  basfa  of 
this  five-act  tragedy  (whose  length, 
extending  to  more  than  300  close 
pages,  might  rather  entitle  it  to  the 
name  of  a  dramatic  romance)  having 
chiefly  occurred  at  a  period  or  sixteen 
years  before  its  commencement,  and 
only  transpiring  as  they  affect  the  va- 
rious conduct  and  feelings  of  its  actors 
-*a  preliminary  sketch,  such  as  is  usuk 
ally  presented  to  the  reader,  becomes 
not  only  difficult  but  inexpedient,  as 
the  whole  interest  of  the  play  arises 
from  the  gradual  developement  and 
bearing  of  these  half- forgotten  events 
on  the  passions,  recollections,  and  de- 
cisions of  to-day»  The  reader  must 
therefore  be  content  to  accompany  us 
through  the  successive  scenes  in  which 
they  are  unfolded,  and  owe  his  in- 
formation to  the  same,  perhaps,  tedi- 
ous process.  If  he  is  one  who  loves 
to  jump  at  a  conclusion,  and  who 
reads  the  last  page  of  his  novel  before 
the  first— he  will  do  well  to  leave 
''  Das  Bild''  to  those  who  have  both 
leisure  and  inclination  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  sad,  yet  soothing  pilgrim- 
age, through  those  ''dark  cnambers 
of  imagery,"  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart,  with  all  their  shadowy,  yet  fa- 
miliar forms  of  love,  and  ambition, 
and  sorrow. 

The  solemn  impression  left  on  the 
mind  by  the  denouement  of  this  tale 
of  domestic  distress,  is  equally  re- 
mote from  that  gloomy  and  depress- 


Das  BUd.  CJnly, 

ing  fatalism,  which  so  painfully  per- 
vaded the  drama  of  antiquity,  and 
that  cold  and  withering  scepticism 
which  casts  a  blight  over  many  of  the 
Idlest  cfibrta  of  modem  genius — it  is 
a  subdued  and  salutary  acquiescence 
in  the  decree,  which  has  made  Peace, 
not  Triumph,  thefaandraaMtoiviftue  ■ 
and  Heaven^  notSarth,  die  heme  of 
happiness. 

The  scene  is  laid  (so  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century)  in  a  splen- 
did baronial  castle  of  German  Switz« 
erland,  the  hereditary  domanx  of  rtie 
Counts  Von  Norden,  and  for  many 
years  the  solitary  residence  of  their 
supposed  last  scion,  a  knight  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  and,  as  such,  devoted 
to  celibacy.  The  play  opens  with  die 
characteristic  grumblings  of  a  satur- 
nine old  seneschal  at  the  increase  of 
trouble  and  sacrifice  of  comfort^  oeea- 
sioned  by  the  late  unwonted  influx  ol 
guests,  whose  apparently  humble  con-* 
dition  he  can  by  no  means  reconcile 
with  his  master's  lavish  hospitality, 
and  respectful  demeanour  towarda 
them.  An  Italian,  named  De  Burg, 
and  his  blind,  but  still  lovely  daughter, 
have  been  for  some  time  inmates  of  the 
castle ;  and  the  previous  evening  bad 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  two  more  in.* 
dividuals  of  the  same  country— an  art- 
ist of  renown  named  Spinarosa,  and 
his  youthful  pupil  Leonhard — from 
whose  reception  the  attendants  have 
gathered  that  the  younger  is  son  to 
the  blind  lady. 

In  the  midst  of  the  chdtelaittt  in- 
dignant routterings,  the  latter  pair  re- 
turn from  that  morning  homage  of 
genius  at  the  shrine  of  nature,  to 
which  the  vicinity  of  the  glorious 
Alps  had  summoned  them.  Leonhard, 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  thus  exclaims :— ^ 


/.eon.  See  here  what  spacious  halls !  how  all  around 
Us  breathes  magnificence  i 

Spin.  A  princely  pile  I 

But  ah !  how  nobler  far  its  daring  site  I 
It  rears  its  tow'rs  amid  these  rocks  and  glaciers. 
As  if  proud  man  were  in  his  might  resolved 
To  add  his  rock  to  those  that  spurn  the  vale. 

Leon,  All  here  is  beautiful  i  but  'tis  not  home  I 
'Tis  true  I  was  a  child  scarce  eight  years  old 
When  led  by  Pietro  into  Italy—— 
Yet  are  my  home's  green  lineaments  as  fresh 
As  when  first  painted  on  my  infant  soul; 
This  castle  bears  them  not.— My  home  lay  hid 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  gigantic  oaks. 
That  o'er  its  roof  their  guardian  shadows  flung. 
Nor  towers,  nor  gatcs^  nor  pinnacles,  were  there  y 


With  lowly  thatch  .And  humble  wicket  ghieed« 
Smiling,  yet  solitary,  did  it  stand. 

The  yondi  goes  on  to  express  his  refits  at  the  eorrespondfng  change  in  its 
Innatei ;  the  formerly  poor  and  plebeian  fiither  of  his  blind  mother,  seems 
transfermed  into  a  splendid  noble,  to  whein  eTen  the  high-bom  Knight  of  tho 
SaUe  Croas  paya  deference.  The  painter  thus  kindly  encourages  hh  darling 
pupil: 

Spin,  Fortune  anticipates  us— we  had  thought 
To  be  her  heralds  at  your  native  cot ; 
She  meets  us,  standing  on  this  princely  threshold. 
Thus  sparing  thee  a  world  of  filial  cares ! 

Leon.  What  call  ye  cares  >  think  ye  I  was  so  apt 
A  pupil,  only  that  in  after  dajrs 
I  mwit,  like  thee,  shed  sunshine  on  the  earth, 
StealFancy's  pinions,  and  her  province  bring 
Within  man's  ken  f — 'So !  love  for  my  blind  mother. 
For  her  poor  father,  whose  incessant  sighs 
Spoke  better  days  gone  by— these  urged  me  on  I 
Whate'er  I  leam'd  was  treasured  for  mine  own. 
For  them  I  won,  and  hoped  to  exercise  it. 

Spin,  Well  do  I  know  thy  filial  spirit— of| 
Did  I  admire  bow  talent  strove  with  duty 
To  speed  thee  onward  in  the  paths  of  Art 
Her  steep  ascents  are  gain'd— and  I  rejoice 
That  Fortune  thus  from  thine  unshackled  wing 
Care's  weight  removes. 

Le&n.  1  felt  none— all  was  light ! 

How  rich  had  I  return'd  to  yonder  hut 
Where  Misery  dwelt !— here,  I  feel  poor  indeed. 
Methinks,  in  these  fair  halFs  the  youthful  artist 
Seems  but  a  stranger  *nud  his  wealthy  kindred. 

Spin.  My  Leonhard !  thou  but  ecbocst  ray  thoughts  I 
Thou  know'st  my  earthly  treasure  is  mine  art. 
Nor  do  I  prize  it  lightly — yet  'tis  with  me 
Aa  with  the  wearied  seaman,  who  his  course 
Shapes  by  bright  constellations — but,  at  lengthy 
Longs  to  cast  anchor  on  some  steadfast  shore. 
The  spirit  heav'nward  sears— the  humbler  heart 
Will  seek  a  haven  in  its  mother  Earth  I 

The  attached  pair  unite  in  deploring  the  altered  circumstancea  which  already 
threaten  to  afftrct  their  relative  situation»  and  deprive  the  artist  of  a  parent's  right 
in  the  child  he  has  reared  so  fondly.  His  projects  of  ending  a  life  of  wandering 
and  misfortune  in  the  bosom  of  a  humble  but  grateful  family,  seem  blighted  by 
the  ostentatious  reception  given  him  by  the  grandfather  of  his  disciple,  whose 
mother  be  has  not  yet  been  permitted  to  see.  These  prognostics  seem  confirmed 
by  a  private  interview  which  the  former  now  comes  to  demand  with  his  grand- 
son.     He  enters  splendidly  attired,  and  endeavours  in  vain  tp  convert  the 

Ch'a  undisguistMi  surprise  and  regret  into  more  natural  curiosity^    Leon* 
sadly  answers : 

Leon.  I  have  no  heart  to  guess  I  I  cannot  learn 
To  joy  o'er  pomp  that  steals  my  dearer  hope; 
Her  fsded  picture  soon  I  could  renew. 
Could  I  but  trace  one  well-known  outline  here 
Deep  on  my  soul  engraved. 

Burg.  Leave,  leave  the  past. 

Long  with  an  envious  cloud  obscured — The  sua 
Once  more  skeda  radiance  on  our  future  path, 
Quickly  111  chase  each  lingering  doubt  away  I 


4  DoiBikL  CJaljr, 

Before  thee  stands  the  Marquis  of  SorrentOj 

And  hails  thee  as  bis  grandson.  Count  Von  Norden. 

I^eon,  Grandfather!  do  not  sport  with  ine,  I  feel 
As  if  in  quaint  disguise  ye  stood  before  me. 

Marq,  I  do  not  jest ! — the  time  at  length  is  come 
When  the  long-hidden  mystery  of  our  rank 
I  may  disclose.    Did  the  old  faithful  Pietro 
E'er  speak  to  thee  of  Count  Von  Norden  ? 

Leon.  Aye  I 

Oft  he  spake  of  him,  as  a  valiant  man. 
And  proud — who  having  staked  his  life 
For  Naples'  freedom,  in  his  dungeon  died. 

■Marq,  He  was  thy  father  I 

Leon.  Gracious  Heaven !— my  father  ? 

The  old  noble  goes  on  to  relate,  that  he  had  from  infancy  betrothed  his  oolj 
daughter  to  a  son  of  his  early  friend.  Count  Von  Norden,  preferring  this  alli« 
ance  to  the  still  more  brilliant,  nay,  princely  ones,  which  her  surpassing  beauty 
and  virtue  opened  to  her.  The  young  Count  had  arrived,  and  the  marriage 
was  celebrated ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of  freedom  and  enterprise,  brought  by 
the  bridegroom  from  his  native  mountains,  could  not  brook  tne  subjugation  of 
his  beautiful  new  country  by  the  usurping  Spaniards,  and  urged  on  by  the 
fame  of  Masaniello  and  other  previous  champions  of  liberty,  be  became  the 
loul  of  a  conspiracy,  whose  explosion  was  anticipated  by  the  usual  po^dy  of 
accomplices.  The  Viceroy's  efforts  to  seize  its  leaders  were  frustrated  as  if  by 
miracle;  the  Marquis  and  his  daughter  escaped,  though  with  confiscation  of 
all  Uieir  property — while  the  Count  himself,  a  still  more  obnoxious  victim, 
though  saved  by  flight  fW>m  an  ignominious  death,  has  his  picture  suspended 
on  a  gallows  in  the  place  of  execution  st  Naples.    The  youth  bursts  out, 

7^eon.  In  Naples,  say'st  thou  ?  was  my  father's  imsge 
Hung  in  derision  on  that  dismal  spot. 
Where,  as  by  moonlight  oft,  with  secret  shudder, 
I  glided  past,  perchance  his  sorrowing  glance 
Rested  upon  me  ?  Ave,  I  do  remember 
There  swung  dim  relics  of  a  broken  frame 
From  the  feU  tree ! 

Marq.  In  that  dark  gallery, 

No  master^s  hand  gives  immortality. 
Death  the  original's  escape  revenges 
By  ravenous  preying  on  the  counterfeit ! 
We,  in  our  flight,  a  wretched  pittance  saved. 
And  bought,  in  Germany's  obscurest  comer, 
A  little  deeply- hidden  hermitage: 
There  wert  thou  born — But,  in  that  narrow  cell. 
Thy  father  might  not  breathe— his  demon  urged 
Him  forth  to  glut  the  fangs  of  cheated  vengeance: 
In  monk's  diFguise  he  ventured  to  appear 
Once  more  in  Naples — but  the  fatal  picture. 
By  an  accursed  hand  too  truly  limned, 
was  his  betrayer ! 

Leon.  Heav'ns!  who  could  our  art 

Thus  desecrate  ? 

Marq.  We'll  speak  of  that  anon. 

Thy  father  soon  was  recognised,  and  thrown 
Again  into  his  dungeon — Greedy  Death 
Mock'd  the  slow  process  that  his  destined  prey 
Had  once  escaped — Within  bis  secret  cell 
He  died  by  poison ! 

Leon,  O  mv  wretched  father  1 

Thy  son  thine  ashes  trode,  and  knew  it  not  I 

Marq.  Soon  through  our  friends  we  leam'd  the  dismal  newi:' 


Fun  had  t  hid  them  from  thy  hapless  mother. 

Then  Iving  with  the^  in  the  mortal  crisis 

Of  deadliest  malady.    It  was  in  vain ! 

Short  as  her  hours  of  nuptial  hliss  had  heen. 

And  few,  and  sad,  she  sorrowed  nigh  to  deadi. 

Till,  in  Uie  hitter  flood  of  ceaseless  tears. 

Her  eves'  mild  light  was  quench'd !  Thy  sire's  alliance 

Brottsnit  na  hat  wretchedness— e'en  in  our  exile 

He  fifi'd  our  misery's  cup— One  beauteous  flower 

Grew  in  our  house  of  mourning — ^thou,  my  child ! 

Lepfi.  Was  not  that  hut  the  nest  the  pious  swallow 
Builds  'mid  the  stately  fallen  capitals 
Of  some  proud  palace? 

Marq.    .  There  in  poverty 

Thou  wert  brought  up.    Had  not  thy  father^s  brother 
(In  error  deem'd  his  ibe)  supported  us, 
Neeessitv  had  doubled  sorrow's  weight. 
And  we  oeen  prey  to  both.    After  Ions;  years. 
To  our  surprise,  from  Naples  came  old  fietro. 
Of  yore  my  faithful  servant ;  who,  when  all 
My  summer  friends  forsook,  remain'd  alone 
Unshaken  in  adversit]^ — he  came. 
And  bore  thee  with  him  to  our  native  land. 
For  (as  I  never  could  forego  the  hope 
Again  my  rich  possessions  to  eivioy, 
When  Spanish  tyranny  should  be  o'erthrown) 
It  was  my  wish  to  rear  thee,  where  bright  Heavens 
Smile  on  Earth's  paradise !  where  sweeter  dreams 
Than  Germany's  deep  forests  ever  nursed. 
Quicken  the  heart's  warm  pulses.    In  the  love 
Of  Italy,  and  spirit  of  her  sons, 
I've  rear'd  thee  for  myself— a  worthy  heir ! 

Leon.  And  yet  I  bear  a  lofty  German  name— 
Von  Norden  is  a  harsh,  but  powerful  sound  I 

Jfarf.  Alas !  it  froie  us  with  its  icy  breath !«— * 
Suffice  It,  thou  wert  borne  to  yon  fair  land ; 
We  mark'd  in  thee  an  early  wond'rous  gift 
Of  painting— and  bade  Pietro  give  it  scope, 
(Art  doth  not  stain  nobility)— and  seek 
A  worthy  master  for  thee. 

Leon.  He  obey'd 

Moat  truly— when  in  haste  we  quitted  Naples 
For  Rome,  he  brought  me  to  famed  Spinarosa ; 
In  him  I  found  a  father.    Oh  I  what  were  I 
But  for  that  wondrous  man  ! 

Marq.  Thy  ^ateM  heart 

Confers  the  merit— he  but  did  his  dutv. 
It  is  the  master's  greatest  aim  and  pride 
To  make  apt  scholars. 

Leon.  Nay,  bat  he  adopted 

A  son  f  Pietro  died  suddenly,  his  children 
Saw  in  me  but  a  stranger— I  was  left 
A  be^r'd  orphan— Yon  were  far  away 
On  distant  shores — I  could  not  claim  your  aid. 
And  to  the  people  of  yon  smiling  land 
My  tearful  northern  speech  was  pour'd  in  vain  t 
Then  did  my  generous  maater,  Spinarosa, 
Fold  to  his  boMm  the  forsaken  child  ! 

3tarq,  And  deeply  are  we  all  beholden  to  him ! 
But  thank  thy  fortunes  that  enable  thee. 
More  than  he  claims,  now  richly  to  repay. 


^  Dus  Bitd.  L^^7» 

Leon.  More  than  be  claims  P^Alas!  bd  maken  no  cUinu 
Grandfather^  we  ihisunderstand  each  o^her. 
What !  shall  the  man  wbo  Virtue's  precious  seeds 
Sought  deep  to  lod^^e  wiUiin  thv  grandson's  heart. 
Whose  ceaseless  care  watch'd  o  er  them  till  they  bbom'd 
Beneath  the  spring- breaih  of  parental  loTCj— * 
He  wbo  not  onl^  bade  bis  pupil  dip 
His  pencil  deep  in  Nature's  raiitbow  hues. 
But,  like  a  telescope — in  holiest  hours 
Ot*  sweet  communion — the  bright  mirror  beldl 
Of  his  own  radiant  fancy,  to  ipine  eye. 
Till  the  eternal  stars,  and  brighter  spheres^ 
Were  brought  within  my  ken^-^ehall  he  h^i^id  f 

The  indignant  youth  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  Painter's  claim's  on  Us  sra. 
tatude.  The  rich  presents  of  Popes  and  Monarchs  to  their  favourite  artist  aad 
all,  he  says,  been  treasured  to  gladden  the  supposed  poverty  and  aoUtude  of  hia 
parental  roof.    Still  the  narrow  worldling  can  coldly  answer— 

Marq.  Be  calm,  ray  child ;  no  lotiger  as  poor  Burg 
I  claim  the  stranger's  aid — Since  Austria's  baaner 
Once  more  in  Naples  waved,  we  banish 'd  men 
Are  all  reeall'd — again  I  shine  a  Marquis, 
And  hourly  look  for  tidings  that  my  Laiidis 
Are  mine  once  more.    For  this  I  summon'd  the^ 
That,  ere  I  lead  thee  to  my  fairer  country. 
Thou  mightst  claim  kindred  with  thy  noble  unclCj. 
And  know  this  castle  thy  proud  heriuge  J 

The  puzzled  youth  enquires  how  his  heritage  cssille  in  SWitserknd ;  and  is- 
told  that  the  hospitable  Knight  under  whose  roof  they  are,  is  the  only,  and 
childless,  brother  of  his  father,  Count  Gotthard  Von  Norden. 

The  Count  enters  opportunely,  and  opens  his  arms  with  more  than  paternal 
love  to  his  nephew.  The  latter,  in  Joytul  surprise^  asks  how  he  hat  deserved 
such  kindness. 

Cotcn^  Oh  1  do  net  ask !  receive  it  as  a  tieaaine 
Long  buried  for  thee  in  my  faithful  heart* 
Rejoice  with  me,  and  be  indeed  ray  son ! 

Leon.  How  rich  I  am !  Did  ever  orphan  find 
So  many  fathers  striving  thus  in  love  I 

Count.  My  son  1  what  think'st  thou  of  thy  father's  cutlet 

Leon.  'Tis  grand  and  beautiful — yet  is  it  sad 
To  roam  through  empty  chambers,  where  are  none 
To  give  us  friendly  greetings— as  'mid  tombs 
We  flit  in  quest  of  life— Ob !  that  'twere  ours 
To  dwell  together  in  some  tiny  cot. 
Where,  without  seeking,  we  were  sure  to  meet  I 

Count  Thou'lt  learn  to  love  these  ancient  halls,  that  ope 
Their  arms  to  thee  so  wide — I've  dwelt  alone 
Amid  them  long,  yet  felt  no  solitude  I 
They  are  our  sires'  grey  comrades— who  beheld 
Their  course  from  youth  to  age — who  silent  raark'd 
Their  joys  and  sorrows— in  whose  trusty  breast 
Lies  many  a  secret  long  seal'd  up  by  death  ! 
There  dwells  a  spirit  in  these  ancient  walls. 
That  will  erelong  claim  brotherhood  with  thee. 

LeTn,  Already  I  revere— and  soon  shall  feel  if. 

Count.  Thou  know'st  thisse  tow'rs  are  destined  to  be  thine/ 
Make  friendship  with  them  now— thou  wilt  not  leave  them 
And  me>  my  son  ? 


TheMuifoSM  fBUfrpoaet,  sod  urges  tbe  neoetsity of  faisgnndffm'BaeeOiiifftny- 
Ing bin  to  Itiily.  Ine good  Count  hnplom  him  alao  to  remaiB  and  ae^  h«|»« 
nioen  m  iMr  nratml  romioB ;  but  the  MsrqoiB  only  anawera  by  invidng  wa 
boat  hi  torn  to  Nafiieo.  He  refers  faim  to  LecmkiTd  for  tbe  dMraas  of  that 
bewitdiiftl^  eomtry^  fttid  asks  bis  grandson  if  he  does  not  Ions  to  Tiite  it*  Tbe 
yondi,  swaldng  m  from  a  Teterie^  bresko  out  imo  <ho  foUowii^  bettttiflril 

Diis  morning  eflrty  dli  we  dhnb  yvffi  Todr*^ 

Beep  hid  in  shadowy  patt  lay  blH  and  dale— 

A  Giant  Glacier  '^  to  Tear  alone 

Hia  lofty  boHl  antd  nfgbt's  dusky  sea. 

Like  some  vast  beaeon's  dome !  ''  O  what  is  yon"— 

AppoflTd  I  eried-**''  Dbtb  earth  bere  open,  too. 

Her  fiery  caviina    Hath  Vesuvius  found 

A  northern  brother  ?" — "  Fear  not,"  said  my  friend, 

"  Yon  is  the  Ynngfraw  > — wont  her  morning  brow 

Thus  with  fresh  fiery  lilies  to  adorn  I" 

Even  while  he  spoke,  began  th'  attendant  tribe 

Of  circling  glaciers  with  like  fires  to  glow, 

Illuming  the  dark  beav'ns.    To  me  it  seera'd 

As  if  beneath  their  eope  high  mass  were  held. 

And  their  bright  sacristans  made  duteous  haste 

Round  tbe  iMgb  attar,  kindling  all  its  blaze 

Of  hallow'd  tordies— On  my  knees  I  sank — 

And  while  I  pray'd,  there  wal*d  wiiiiin  ny  breast, 

Love,  as  of  home,  for  wondrous  Switzerland  ! 

Ifoi^.  He  who  but  hears  may  know — thou  art  a  painter. 

OsnI.  O !  intermpt  MUf^tioc  t  say  on,  my  son ! 

Lem,  Dear  gmndsire,  fIrowA  not*-^  a^Bwiiaer's  soul 
His  eountry  is  a  loadstone — I  am  one, 
Sivee  sneh  my  Ibther  waa    shall  not  bis  emdle 
fie  dearer  to  me  than  fair  Naples,  where 
Hii  bst  was  sadly  breathed  ? 

Marq.  No  more  of  thk ! 

Leon.  And  thrink'st  thou,  when  in  princely  state  anay'd, 
Thy  steed  shall  bear  thee  through  proud  Naples'  streets, 
/  can  attend  thee  where,  like  grisly  ghost, 
The  column  frowns  whence  bung  my  faiher'a  image? 

Marq.  Be  silent,  I  command  thee. 

Count.  Oh  !  be  moved— 

Art  Moti  not  happier  here,  where  love  is  thine, 
Than  yonder,  where  even  triumph's  gilded  cnp 
Is  dniffff'd  with  Memory's  poison  f 

Marq^  Well,  in  time 

Perchance  I  msy. 

Leon.  Oh,  aye !  thou'lt  be  entreated.— 

But,  dearest  uncle,  if  you  thus  adopt 
A  son — beneath  your  roof  I  must  bespeak 
A  second  father's  place— my  darling  master's : 
For  we  are  one,  and  were  we  sadly  sever'd. 
Both  haaru  would  bleed  to  death  1     .  .    .  '      . 

Count.  Oh!  he  is  welcome! 

Pate,  when  she  gave  me  father,  sister,  son. 
Had  but  one  giii  to  add— a  faithful  friend  I 

Theyontb  ftes  to  acquaint  his  mwter  with  the  joyftil  tidinga-but  thd 
brotid  Marquis  strictly  enjoins  secrecy  as  to  their  names  and  rank,  unul  the 
brival  of  the  expected  raifssenger  from  Naples.  The  disappointed  Leonhafd 
promiaer  to  confine  himself  to  taking  the  votes  of  lue  mother  ««d  the  pamter, 
whether  they  do  not  prefer  remaining  in  Swiiterland.  He  la  deaued  to  aui»- 
Aon  tbe  latter  to  an  interview  with  his  grandfather. 
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DuriDg  hu  absence,  tlie  old  Marquis  ooinplain»  of  the  iniloeiioe  acquired  by 
the  painter  over  his  grandson's  mind,  and  speaks  disparagingly  of  gtnius,  as 
wholly  dependent  on  wealthy  patronage.  He  acknowledges,  however,  bia 
pride  in  attaching  to  him  so  celebraled  an  artist  as  Spinaroca,  and  announces 
his  intention  to  set  him  a  task  which  will  put  his  vaunted  skill  to  the  teat. 
The  Count  readily  anticipates  it  to  be  the  picture  of  his  sightlesa  daughter. 

Count.  A  muiterpiece  indeed !  but  could  he  borrow 
The  pencil  with  which  Spring  enamels  flowera 
Dipt  in  ethereal  blue,  and  the  pure  flood 
Bright  stars  distil— yet  never  could  he  paint 
Heaven's  radiance  in  yon  eyes'  extioguish'd  shrine. 

The  father  despairs  of  even  partial  success,  as  Camilla  has  positively  teftt* 
aed  ever  again  to  sit  for  her  picture.    The  Count  says, 

Count.  Oh  !  were  I  but  a  painter !  and  mine  easel 
Rear'd  in  some  distant  chamber  undisturb'd. 
How  could  I  draw  each  angel  lineament 
From  my  soul's  deep*graved  record  1 

Marq,  Ha !  Sir  Connti 

Is  this  my  daughter's  image  dear  ?  Still  glows 
Warm  fancy  in  a  dedicated  breast  ? 

Count.  The  heart  wilt  live,  even  'neath  the  sable  pall 
Of  this  dark  cross.    Father  I  at  length  I'll  speak, 
Long  have  I  silent  sufPer'd — now  the  time 
Is  come  for  confidence  I 

The  Count  proceeds  to  unfold,  in  a  narrative  whose  beauties  we  reluctantly 
compress,  that  soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  (by  whom  he  was  left  an 
infant,)  his  father  again  married,  and  had  a  second  son,  with  whom,  notwith- 
standing  the  partiality  of  a  stepmother,  he  grew  in  fraternal  concord  and  af- 
fection.    We  cannot  resist  these  aweet  lines  s 

Count.  I  was  a  child  of  grief— -a  sorrowing  cypress 
Sprung  from  a  mother's  grave,  and  doom'd  as  such 
To  live  a  mourner  I  Soon  my  father's  arms 
Embraced  a  second  son— Ae  loved  us  both 
Alike — for  me  alone  there  lived,  alas ! 
No  mother !  yet  in  mutual  love  we  grew ! 

The  old  Count,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  had  summoned  both  his  eons, 
and  informed  them  of  his  intentions  regarding  their  future  prospects.  Two 
ofivn's  had  been  made  him  ou  their  account.  That  of  the  hand  of  Marquis 
Sorrento's  heiress  for  the  one — and  for  the  other,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Teu-* 
tonic  Order.  His  love  of  justice,  and  knowledge  of  their  characters,  had  de- 
termined him  to  choose  as  the  bridegroom,  and  supporter  of  the  family  ho- 
nours, his  eldest  son,  (the  present  Count,)  while  the  rash  and  headlong  Con- 
rad, to  whose  fitTj  temper  he  would  fear  to  commit  the  happiness  of  his 
friend's  daughter,  is  to  assume  the  cross.    The  Marquis  naturally  exclaims, 

Marq.  What  dost  thou  tell  me  ?  Wherefore  did  he  change 
This  wice  resolve? 
Count.  By  him  'twas  never  changed. 

The  narrator  procee<ls  to  say,  that  his  father  being  soon  after  seized  with 
mortal  illness,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Countess  to  write  the  letters  of  mutual 
acceptance ;  and  that  urged  by  pardonable  maternal  partiality,  she  substitu* 
ted  her  own  son's  name  in  the  marriage  contract.  The  good  Count  himself 
thus  excuses  hen 
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Onmi,  It  there  a  moUier  can  forego  the  hope 
To  cradle  her  son's  o^pring  in  her  arms  ? 
▲las !  I  knew  not  that  she  bade  me  lose  1 
I  took  possessbn  of  my  father's  csstle, 
Ahresdy  in  my  mind's  eye,  graced  with  her 
I  saw  in  dreams,  and  like  a  dreamer  loved  1 
Then  came  a  wakening !  replies  that  wedded 
Thy  dnld  to  Conrad^al^d  the  Crors  to  me ! 

Marq.  Fatal  exchange !  fatal  alike  to  all! 
Did  ye  not  Tindicate  a  parent's  chmce  ? 

Count*  I  saw  my  brother's  love-illumined  g^nce, 
A  mother's  rapture*— in  my  heart  I  dug 
A  grave  for  my  dead  hopes— and  took  the  Cross  1 

This  noble  victim  of  iratemsl  generosityj  (for  whom  we  hope  the  reader  be« 
gins  to  feel  an  adequate  interest,)  ^qes  on  to  relate  his  presence  at  his  bro- 
ther's wedding,  and  the  deep  emouon  he  experienced  on  witnessing  the  touch- 
jDg  beauty,  and  tearful  reluctance  of  the  bride. 

QmnL  A  voice  rose  whispering  in  my  soul—''  Perchance 
On  thy  fond  breast  more  gently  yon  fair  head 
Had  sunk !"  The  pang  shot  icy  through  my  heart, 
lu  wound  hath  never  closed. 

Marq.  Oh!  were  she  not 

Thy  brother's  sightless  widow-^yet  I'd  bid 
Thee  doff  the  Cross — ^Love  hath  as  grestly  dared. 

Count,  And  what  if  on  yon  sightless  orbs  I  gaae 
With  deeper,  holier  glance  than  e'er  explored 
Summer  nights'  starry  heav'n  ?  If  all  my  life's 
Fond  aspirations  be  their  darkling  path, 
With  love  to  lighten — Is  there  then  no  power 
These  bonds  to  sever  ?  Know'st  ibou  none  save  Death  ? 

Marq,  Well  do  I  know  one— hard  to  be  attain'd, 
A  papal  dispensation ! 

Count,  Hard  indeed ! 

But  say  'twere  mine  ? 

Marq.  Then  by  a  father's  blessing 

It  ioon  were  ratified  I 

The  dispensation,  though  not  actually  arrived,  ifr-«from  the  great  interest 
exerted  to  procure  it — ^hourly  expected;  and  the  ambitious  oarent  already 
views  the  desirable  alliance  as  concluded.  But  the  lover,  rendered  timid  by 
years  of  sufllering,  hints  that  the  costliest,  as  well  as  most  important  treasure, 
vci  remains  unattained — the  love  and  consent  of  Camilla.  For  these  tlie 
Marquis  hastily  and  confidently  answers,  and  the  Count  would  fain  be  per- 


Count,  Dost  think  she  loves  me  ?  Once  I  hoped  it  too^ 
When  in  undoubting  confidence,  her  soul 
Open'd  before  me^-Ah !  but  Ziore  is  more ! 

The  Other's  reiterated  assurances  that  she  has  no  will  but  his,  enoooiaga 
these  bright  anticipations. 

CoufU.  O  hasten,  blessed  momefit,  when  mide  own 
I  may  enfold  her !  when  at  length  my  heart 
Upon  a  fellow  mortal's  answering  breast  , 
May  shed  its  tears  of  joy.    O  might  it  please 
Thee,  their  Creator  I  to  rekindle  then 
Thy  spark  within  those  eyes  that  they  might  rest. 
First  upon  me-^and  drink  my  speecmess  bliss ! 

Marq,  Thy  prayer  may  be  fulfill'd— by  skilful  men 
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It  hath  heen  uU,  if  c*er  womt  nighty  ihock 
Of  joy  or  grief  aiwake  the  pained  ncrre. 
The  pall  of  darkness  may  be  rent  ande  1 

They  are  interrupted  by  LcMlrafd,  ivho  enteriy  iblkmei  by  die  Painter^ 

and  joyfully  exclaims, 

Lem.  Grandfather  J  we  renaitt  I  aKe  my  notbtr 
And  my  dear  master  te?e  t»  lia?e  it  aa^ 
You  are  out-voted. 

Count.  {Emlbrmelm§  Mm.)  Mine  own  Leonhard  I 

Marq.  Thou  com'st  too  iate !  The  Count  before  had  eOBqner'd  ! 

Leon.  Had'heittdeMl? 

Paint.  Forgiye  the  youth's  impatience 

Ifiaiatorbyer 

Jf Off.  Nay>  ye  are  moit  welwme* 

He  then  again  tenders  cold  and  stately  gratitftde  td  the  tutor  of  hSs  gtsid- 
son,  and  hints  at  pecuniary  reimbursement.  The  Painter  spurns  the  latter, 
while  he  acceyti  the  proiered  hand  of  the  Marquis,  as  an  earnest  ^t  his  cares 
have  been  appreciated.  The  kind  Count  invites  him,  as  a  beloved  and  valued 
member  of  the  family  circle,  to  remain  with  him,  if  not  sumfnoned  elsewhere 
by  ties  of  country. 

Paint,  My  country  is  with  thee— for  there  alone 
Where  I  can  be  a  fauier—is  my  home ! 

Count.  Thou  speak'st  our  language  as  it  were  thine  owfi. 

Paint.  I  prize  it  highest — ^for  the  German  tongue 
Is  rich  and  noble,  as  the  €rerman  heart ! 
Besides,  I  look'd  to  Germany  for  home. 
Thinking  it  Leonliard's. 

Leoni  No!  dearest  master ! 

Here  is  my  Jkome.    Within  these  ancient,  walls 
A  secret  rests — Forgive  me,,  if  to  thee 
t  dare  not  yet  reveal  it ! 

The  Marquis  now  alludes  to  the  works  which,  in  the  leisure  and  solitude  of 
the  castle,  may  be  achieved  by  the  Painter. 

Point  Ves !  if  God  will«^mttch  shall  be  fitiish'd  here. 
Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  must  be  brief. 
And  for  mankind  bright  visions  body  forth 
That  live  within-— ere  Death  its  sable  pall 
Across  the  mirror  fling !  What  I  achieve 
In  life's  late  holiday-^will  live  before  ye ; 
What  the  veil  shrouds— will  be,  as  now— a  dream. 

On  the  propoaal  to  paint  Leonhard's  blind,  yet  beautifbl  motlker,  the  artist 
demurs,  exclaiming. 

Paint.  Had  I  but  once  the  living  spirit  hail'd. 
That  fhim  her  eyelids  beam'd ! 

Count.  Oh !  ye  may  trace 

Its  angel  footsteps,  ev'n  though  half  effkced  ! 

The  artist,  admonished  that  he  must  catch  the  likeness  unknown  te  bis  fair 
subject,  steadily  refuses  to  attempt  it  on  such  terms ;  hut  suggeste  that  her 
son  may  possibly  procure  his  mother's  consent  to  sit  to  himself.  This  Leon- 
hard  gladly  undertakes,  bespeaking  his  master's  cheerfully  accorded  aounsels 
and  assistance. 

We  have  next  a  tHe^vt'^t^te  scene  between  the  artist  and  his  noble  host,  in 
irhich  the  former  modestly  queixiotts  his  own  right  to  form  one  of  so  privile- 


gtd  «  fiunfly  cirde;  while  ihe  olher  eagtrly  adco^wlfldgas  ^  jjoiot  cUioM of 
kindaefli^  worth,  ftnd  geaiaa.  The  Paiater,  uiiged  by  «  opirit  of  iodependoDo^ 
insiiti  on  depositing  in  the  Count's  hands  those  ample  fruits  of  his  pMt  k- 
boar%  which  he  had  hud  up  with  tho  view  of  assisting  hla  pupil's  indigent  re« 
lativso  ;  and  the  Count,  with  true  delioaoy  of  aaind^  giants,  though  rehictaa^ 
]j,  a  ivquost  whose  inotiTe  he  approdttes.  The  artist  furthar  bffyeaka  indnU 
i  and  ayniiiathy— 

Paini,  Think  not,  if  oft  my  upward  eye  explore 
The  sailing  eloads,  ikal  in  food  pride  6f  art 
These  glances  soar  J— No  1  loftier  as  they  riae» 
Purer  and  humbler  do  they  leave  my  soul. 
Nor  deem  when  oft  in  silent  nitsing  sinks 
My  downward  haid,  that  aordid  thoughts  of  aarth 
Press  on  mine  eyelids.    No  I  'tis  then  that  forms. 
Statelier  than  human,  gatharing  ronad  mo  stand 
Sketching  immortal  thoughts — for  mortal  pciicii. 
'Tis  unto  such,  not  unto  man,  I  bow. 

Count,  Fear  not !  Til  ttnderstaad  thee. 

Faint.  Wa  ate  q«itii«« 

Life's  stormy  passioni  I— for  in  Caara  I've  paid 
My  morul  tribute  lo  ye-^with  ny  heart 
Ye  lie  entomb'd-^and  yet  to  Fancy's  eye, 
If  she  but  lift  your  pall  aside,  ye  seem 
But  like  enchanted  dreamers,  who,  in  frowns 
Still  ominous,  or  strange  uneanscioos  amiles. 
Reveal  the  slumbering  life«— Yet  I'll  not  fear 
Ye  caniiot  wake  again  I 

C&utU,  O!  happy  thou. 

Thus  thine  own  victor  I 

Paint,  Let  thia  ookann  hour 

Excuse  the  question— ^ Hast  thou  aver  loved  f 

Count,  Loved,  lay'at  thou  ^•--Ayo ! 

Pamt,  Then  doaa  tha  labk  Cfoaa 

Upon  thy  breast  reveal  me  all  thy  love's 
Sad  story — I,  too,  bear  a  broken  heart ! 
Nousht  binds  ita  fragments  to  this  icy  world, 
Save  lova  for  Leonhard  I 

Ctmnt.  And  that  love  ahall  hind 

Us,  too,  together— Are  we  not  both  fathers  ?    • 
Let  us  then  tend  with  mutual  care  the  growth 
Of  one  beloved  plant,  and  fbndly  mark 
Alike  its  proud  sterna  rise,  until  its  ereat 
Spreads  friendly  shelter,  and  beneath  its  shada 
\Ve  lay  us  down  to  sleep.    Fate  pillow'd  once 
A  brother  on  my  breast— vindictive  foes. 
And  the  base  pencil  of  an  hireling,  robb'd 
That  blessing  from  me.    Oft  in  vain  I  oped 
My  arms  to  win  him  to  a  brother's  heart- 
Once  more  I  open  them,  my  friend,  to  thee* 

Paint.  And  not  in  vain  I  I  hail  tha  boon  wi^  joy* 

(  2^  en9bmo$y  umi  eJteunt. 


We  have  been  thus  diffiisa  in  thaaa  earlier  aoeaaa,  {oom|)riaia&  Hotwith- 
atanding  their  length,  only  tha  fiiat  act  of  this  immeasurable  drama,)  that  the 
requisite  interest  might  be  awakened  for  tha  subsequent  ineideftta  by  a  full  de- 
velopement  of  the  gaoanma  and  noble  eharacters  of  tha  Coant,  the  artist,  and 
his  pupil,  all  so  finely  conceived,  and  so  brightly  oontrasted  with  theoommon* 
place  votary  of  wealth  and  ambition  in  that  of  the  Marquis. 

The  next  aa  is  about  to  ilaia  the  sympathy  of  tha  reader  for  anaflier  per^ 
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soiuige-^the  blind  and  intereating  Camilla,  who  it  iiitrodaced  ashicvingjield- 
ed  to  her  bod's  inoporrunities^  and  sitting  to  him  for  her  picture^  amid  toe  as- 
aembl^  family  ^np. 

life  Marquis  m  the  formonnd  renews  with  the  Painter  a  former  conTersa- 
tion  respectmg  Italy,  which,  though  without  admitting  it  as  yet  to  be'  his  na- 
tire  country,  he  acknowledges  having  visited.  He  enquires  about  the  few  re- 
maining artists  of  a  degenerate  age,  and  felicitates  Spinaroaa  on  having  so  early 
in  life  acquired  such  transcendent  fame.    The  Painter  sadly  replies^ — 

Paint  Let  none  call  happy  one  whose  art's  deep  source 
They  know  not— or  what  thorny  paths  he  trode 
To  reach  its  dazzling  goal  I 

Mar.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Paint.  1*11  seek  a  simile— Some  gorgeous  doud 
Oft  towers  in  wondrous  majesty  before  ye— - 
It  bathes  its  bosom  in  pure  ether's  flood. 
Evening  twines  crowns  of  roses  for  its  head. 
And  for  its  mantle  weaves  a  A*inge  of  gold; 
Ye  gaze  on  it  admiring  and  enchanted — 
Yet  know  not  whence  its  airy  structure  rose  I 
If  it  breathe  incense  from  some  holy  altar. 
Or  earth- bom  vapours  from  die  teeming  soil. 
When  rain  from  Heay'n  descends— if  fiery  breath 
Of  battle,  or  the  darkly  rolling  smoke 
Of  conflagration,  thus  its  giant  towers 
Pile  on  the  sky — ye  care  not,  but  enjoy 
Its  form  and  glory.— Thus  it  is  with  art  I 
Whether  'twere  bom  amid  the  sunny  depths 
Of  a  glad  heart  entranced  in  mutual  love — 
Or,  likelier  far,  alas !  the  sorrowing  child 
Of  restless  anguish,  and  baptized  in  tears— 
Or  wrung  from  Genius  even  amid  the  throes 
Of  worse  than  death — Ye  gaze  and  ye  admire. 
Nor  pause  to  ask  what  it  hath  cost  the  Heart 
1  hat  gave  it  being  I 

Camilla^  from  whose  eyes  their  wonted  fillet  had  been  removed  while  sitting 
to  her  son,  (but  whose  face  had  till  now  been  averted  from  all  the  rest  of  the 

O,)  now  beckons  to  her  attendant  Julia,  to  replace  the  covmng,  and  then 
y  rising,  exclaims. 

Cam,  No  more,  my  son  !  I  can  no  longer  stem 
My  soul's  unwonted  restlessness — I'll  draw 
Near  to  my  Father's  side,  that  I  may  share 
Thy  master's  converse  with  him. 

Marq.  A  ye,  m  y  daughter  1 

Come  here  and  listen— Fate  has  long  denied 
The  privilege  of  hearing  Genius  speak. 

Cam.  Let  me  not  interrupt  thee — Master,  tell 
More  of  thy  wondrous  land,  bright  Italy. 

Paint  Gladly,  fair  lady— only  I  could  wish 
It  had  been  thine  to  see  it. 

Cam.  Dost  thou  think 

'Tis  strange  to  me  ?  Aye !  thou  art  right,  for  I 
Scarce  knew  what  'twas  to  see — or  if  but  dreams 
My  past  bright  visions  were — it  matters  notl 
Excuse  the  question — ye  were  naming  now 
Italy's  artists— round  her  hallow'd  shrine 
Strange  votaries  wont  to  gather.    Know  ye  aught 
Of  Solimena's  northern  scholars  ? 

Paint.  None 

Can  I  recall— War  drove  the  foreign  band 
Of  pupils  home. 
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Cam.  War!  did  it  leare  them  homes? 

Beni  in  eomeeold  inhoepitahle  breast. 
It  atalks  ahroad  to  live  on  others'  tears 
And  others'  heart's  bleed  I-*Yet,  is  there  a  strife' 
Deadlier  than  war !  it  desdates  that  land. 
That  little  realm  the  hand  may  ooTer  thai. 

{Laifi  her  hand  an  hm  hiart* 

Piaini.  If  there  it  rage— there  will  ere  long  be  peace ! 

Cam,  Oh,  my  poor  eyes !  O  lead  me  to  the  air, 
HeaTen*s  brceie  may  mitigate  their  deadly  smart. 
When  have  I  felt  thus  sad  ?  Away,  away  1 

When  ahe  is  gone,  the  Count  aaks  the  Painter  if  he  had  said  too  mnch  of 
his  interrsting  guest,  and  if  he  does  not  feel  attracted  towards  her  by  re* 
■stleaa  srmpathy.  He  answers,  that  be  could  scarce  account  for  the  dtep  emo* 
tioo  he  had  experienced  on  her  taking  his  hand,  and  returning  her  maternal 
thanks  for  his  care  of  her  son. .  A  tbouaand  alumbtring  ideas  had  seemed  to 
revive  with  her  voice,  and  had  left  him  absolutely  speechless,  which  he  the 
more  rM^etted,  as  her  eyes  could  not  supply  the  failure  of  words. 

Leonhard  now  springs  up  in  discontent  from  the  easel,  and  dedarea  him* 
arlf  too  much  of  a  novioe  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  his  blind  parent.  The 
Count  remarks  that  be  baa  made  her  ten  years  too  old.  The  Painter's  jttds« 
ment  is  more  favourable,  though  he  has  never  yet  seen  Camilla  without  the 
bandage,  which  so  materially  alters  her  expression ;  but  Leonhard  is  aware  of 
hia  own  failure,  and  exclaims, 

Leon,  No !  not  my  beauteous  mother— but  a  wan 
And  faded  image  doth  yon  canvass  bear  I 

Hie  Fainter  beautifully  remarks : 

PainL  If  summer  thou  wouldst  paint,  thou  must  not  rob 
Her  of  her  gorgeous  hues,  though  she  should  wear 
la  her  gay  coronal  some  wither  d  flowers,    . 
notf  must  not  bid  them  fade— Else  will  her  form 
Like  Autumn's  show,  and  thou  be  held  to  fail— 
But  wouldst  thou  seize  that  silent  spirit's  power. 
That  'twixt  bright  Summer  and  grey  Autumn  steals. 
Foretelling  change — Bid  the  flowers  gently  droop 
Thrir  heads  as  yet  unwitbtrr'd,  as  though  bent 
Alone  with  starry  night- dews— which  their  stems 
Hay  rear  once  more  in  beauty— then  tbou'lt  make 
A  true,  yet  lovely  picture  I 

Hie  Count  expresses  himself  most  dissatisfied  with  the  expression  of  the 
eyes.    The  Fainter,  as  if  inspired,  says, 

Famt.  Methinks  I  fed  it— though  I  never  saw  them ! 

Lean.  (lmpalknUy.\  Ye  all  are  right— but  whither  shall  I  turn 
To  seek  more  living  coloors  ?— Yet  how  true. 
How  life-like  did  not  my  last  picture  glow 
The  beautiful  yonnff  Roman's  ?  Then  I  mix'd 
Boldly  my  tints,  and  ever  as  I  drew 
Even  thou  wouldst  say  the  very  canvass  lived  I 

PahU,  Aye !  'twsa  a  masterpieoe->but  well  I  know 
€knii  unseen  were  hovering  round,  and  ftave 
The  huea  unearthly  for  the  kindred  task ! 

Lmn.  What  Genii  ?  Tell  me  ? 

Paint.  Give  them  not  a  name ! 

While  jet  nnquestion'd  they  with  willing  hand 
Reach  mapiration— but  if  once  thou  break 
The  silent  spell— to  combat  they  defy  thee  1 
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Leon.  Indeed  f^A%A  nfceraAne  d»  fli#r w«^  «fc«CTt  me^ 
Fatn^  A  spirit  doth  itaad  near  theel  ffiM  laVel 

But  it  would  lure  thee  from  tifine  etiel  etill 

Into  the  arms  of  thy  loofrabftetttmotbei-— 

It  hath  no  time  to  mix  tify  eoteaft  for  thee ; 

Yet  feerlesrfoUow  it— md  lnm»  tby  tadt 
.•      '    I  itB  bent  oppose  I 


The  Count  and  Leovfaard  unite  in  imploraig  SfDaanaa  to  fiatrft  the  pic- 
ture.   The  Marquis  enters,  t«d  adds  hit  Toioe  t«  the  gffund  dkBatisaction^ 

Jifofff.  Tes  f  3Fe  are  right!  lU^ety  tnuli  is  minAilj 
gorrow  and  pain  am  thers^  and  their  dork  dwetihiff 
Ton  hroVs  tnnimely  fblds.    The  paintc^r's  art, 
1¥hlle  it  bttt  teaehes  him  to  read  too  well 
Grief  ^  nyetie  eharaeters  upon  the  brow, 
Bids  him  when  read--fn  tenderness  efTaoe  then. 

AH  onee  more  unite  in  imploring  the  artist  to  breathe  animttipn  into  hU 
pupil's  work ;  the  Count  thus  pleads, 

Cmtni.  In  the  baronial  hall  of  thla  old  eastle 
Are  bH  my  valiant  fathers'  effigies, 
And  their  proud  dames  assembled^ne  alone 
Is  wanting— that  fair  lady's— and  shall  it. 
The  fairest  floWer,  not  grace  the  hallow 'd  wreath? 

0  place  it  there ! 

jpaint.  Well !  give  me  yonder  pencils, 

I'll  follow  my  heart's  dictates,  and  ctoey—        {S&JMi  (nh  «  reverie. 
And  yet  I  know  not  what  thus  stirs  ray  soul, 

1  feel  as  if  invisible  spirits  wam'd  itiei 

To  shun  the  easel.    Give  me  but  a  moment 
To  man  me  for  the  task  I 

Jjcott.  O  take  me  with  thee, 

I  cannot  leave  thee  thus !  (Rmeuni  together. 

Marq,  {^Totho  Count)  I  eamein  quest  of  thee— I  find  my  daughter 
Since  morning  strangely  alter'd. 

Count.  How  ? 

jif  ar^.  Her  heart, 

Once  so  resign'd  and  peaceful,  heaves  and  throbs 
As  it  would  burst  its  prison ! 

Count.  'Tisbutjoy 

To  see  her  son  retum'd. 

Marq.,  A  mother^s  Joy 

Pours  healing  oil  on  passion's  troubled  wave. 
No !  'tis  long  slumbering  Memory  wakes  the  pang 
Of  deeply  buried  griefs. 

Coiml.  Oh !  durst  I  hope  I 

Father !  is  there  a  hope  that  one  fond  spark 
Kindles  our  mutual  breast } 

Marq.  Would  it  were  so. 

My  friend  I  but  ah !  I  fear  another  image 
From  Memory's  cave,  like  spirit  from  the  tomb. 
Hath  risen  to  wake  the  heart's  dead  sympathies. 

Count.  Another !  earlier  known  and  earlier  loved  F 
Spare  me  suspense — ^unreil  the  mystery. 

The  Marquis  then  narrates  that  he  had,  in  consequence  of  the  early  death 
of  his  wife,  conBded  the  youth  of  his  daughter  to  his  sister,  the  abbess  of  a 
convent  in  Naples,  hoping,  by  the  strict  seelnsion  of  the  cloister,  to  secure  to 
his  future  son-in-law  the  undirided  afibetions,  as  well  as  hand,  of  his  youth* 
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fiiiMii«i^  ThtmfmnM  loifaifcaa—  had  Wea  fiwitoilrt  ^aa  m^uma^u 
aceMbnt.  Tha  edebntoA  poMitor  SolkaMa,  hmag  beea  emiOflyed  W  Uia 
uuni  to  paint  iw  dtwr  pitm  fnr  thnir  thiinrT,  hmi  furthrr  prmiikiBd  ta  their  iuw 
iMMl«tiii«« ttt  refwA  a faiat MtdooiMw  said  t<^  he  1^  a  gieat  naster;  hat 
hod  umliiiird  kteaelf  vilih  develnas  th*  task  on  one  af  hie  fupUe.  a  yoong 
GimMm  wdil^  named  Leii^>  bf  whea&  it  waa  adsurably  perfenaed*  though, 
to  the  sarprise  of  every  oiie>  th*  Mslnred  MadeiiB»  pnived  the  vesy  living 
image  of  the  Marquis's  daughter,  whose  affections^  as  well  as  likeness,  the 
yoang  painter  had  eonlrivcd  to  sledb 

Thia  onfortonate,  though  innaceiift  attaehneiit^  had  anly  been  jualdisoo- 
Tered  as  the  bridegroom  arrived,  and  soOei^tly  aecoiiiiited  for  the  laaiden's 
tearful  reluctance ;  the  cause  of  which  the  Marquis  (not  very  oharacteriaticallv 
we  should  say)  did  not  coDoeal  from  her  hnaband.  In  answer  td  the  Count  s 
question,  if  ne  had  ever  seen  th^  young  artist,  the  Mafquia  anawera— ^^ever ; 
tbat  he  had  been  indignantly  driven  from  Naples  by  hia  nohlo  iital>  and  he 
had  never  since  inquired  aheait  him.  The  Count,  to  whom  this  cariy  hiatorf 
is  A  sad  death-blow,  has  only  to  enquiie  ita  eonnexion  with  the  pveaeulu 

Martf.  Believe  me,  Spinoroaa'a  Qoniing» 

His  vivid  talk  of  Italy,  have  woke 
Within  her  breast  forgotten  images. 
Did  ye  not  uaifc  her  anxiously  enquire 
Of  Solimena's  pupils?    When  I  led 
Her  to  the  air,  ate  gave  her  feelings  way ; 
Like  crystal  fountains  from  their  dusky  grots^ 
Gush'd  irrepressible  the  streaming  teara 
From  her  eyea'  darkaome  eaves. 

Count.  Ye  did  but  plndc 

Her  love,  not  root  it  up. 

Marq.  At  least  I  tell 

Ye  openly  what  foe  ye  have  to  encounter. 
A  fatner's  blessing  will  give  victory. 

Count  He  who  knows  Love  daftes  him  not  to  li^tly  ; 
n\  sound  her  heart  myaelE 

Marq,  What !  will  ye  draw 

Forth  from  dim  whieper'd  silence,  what,  while  thtee 
Hath  scarce  existence  ? 

Count.  Hallow'd  confidence 

Shall  be  my  only  daim  to  n9ove— but  trust  me ! 
I  love,  and  Love  will:  teach  what  it  requires  i 

They  are  interrupted  by  Leonhard^  who  annouifcea  that  his  mother  it  about 
to  Join  the  family-group  perfectly  unaware,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  Fainter, 
and  not  her  son,  who  ia  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  complete  her  picturoi  She 
thus  affectingly  summons  Leonhard  from  his  supposed  occupation. 

Cam.  Art  there,  my  son  ?  Leave  painting  for  a  while. 
Stay  by  me.    I  too  have  a  painter's  nand 
That  sight  supplies.    Let  it  eonvey  thy  featurea 
E'en  to  a  mother's  heart.    My  jfoM  is  smidl ! 
All  its  horison  what  mine  hand  can  reach ! 
When  thou  o'erleap'st  it,  thou*rt  invisible? 

Leon.  Yet  none  the  fiurther  from  thy  heart. 

Cam.  Ayl  truel 

But  my  eye  loves  to  tell  my  heart  of  thee ; 
Give  me  thine  hand. — Thou'rt  delicately  rear'd** 
Thy  tender  master  has  not  let  thee  graup 
Life's  oar  too  rudely— O  !  that  chedi's  warm  glow, 
Ita  favour'd  clime,  tbat  knows  no  breath  save  Spring's, 
Must  bear  youth'^  blended  roses  I    Thou  wert  once 
Thus  high.    'Twas  in  our  parting  hour  I  took 
Thy  stature's  measure— it  just  reach'd  my  heart ; 
Now  ia  thine  heart  grown  up  to  meet  thy  mother's* 
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These  affitadng  reminiioencet  mftlce  Camilla  eompldn  of  heat  The  Mcr. 
qttis  avaih  himself  of  it  to  advise  Ujing  aside  her  fillet.  She  compliea,  (an- 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  stranger  artist,)  and  he  hegins  his  task--at  ftr^ 
with  composure— hy  degrees,  with  slight  marks  of  surprise— at  length,  with 
all  the  tokens  of  lirely  and  increasing  emotion,  which  may  he  suppoaed  to 
attend  even  dubious  recognition  of  a  beloved  obiect*  Camilla  thua  addBeesoi 
her  son,  whom  she  supposes  engaged  at  the  easel :— 

Cam.  Yes,  yes !  I'll  let  thee  paint  me— that  no  blank 
May  be  in  thine  anceatral  hall- But  ah  ! 
Paint  me  with  eyes  half-dosed— as  if  I  durst 
Not  gaae  upon  the  group. 

Count,  Not  dare  1  and  why. 

When  all  iU  noble  ladies  bend  before  thee 
With  duteous  welcome  ? 

Cam.  Ah,  but  I'm  blind ! 

Once  on  a  time,  a  painter  lent  me  eyea. 
Bright,  heaTcnly,  sainted  eyes !— 'Twas  bold  and  sinM, 
And  therefore  Hearen  hath  closed  them  in  its  wrath. 
It  is  not  meet  Uiat  lamps  in  judgment  quench'd 
An  earthly  pencil  should  again  relume. 

Leon.  O  were  my  lips  but  warm  enough  to  kindle 
Their  embera  with  a  kiss ! 

Cam.  Treasure  their  warmth. 

To  wake  within  thy  soul  a  hallow'd  flame. 
That  withers  not  the  heart ! 

Castdlan.  {Entering,^  A  messenger  is  come  to  Signer  Burg 
With  letters  fraught  from  Naples. 

3farq.  'Tls  the  Spring's 

Glad  harbinger — Quick,  let  us  heng; — Lenardo, 
Come  with  me ! 

Cam.  Take  me  with  ye  too. 

That  I  may  hear  him  speak — Me  too  he  calls. 

Marq,  Nay,  nay,  remain— I'll  lead  him  to  thy  chamber.  Z^xeunL 

The  Count,  with  whom  and  her  faithful  Julia,  Camilla  now  suppoaea  heraelf 
alone,  thua  sorrowfully  addresses  her  :^ 

Count,  Is  the  voice  dear  that  calls  thee  fVom  my  side. 
And  wilt  thott  follow  it  ? 

Cam.  When  winter  flies— 

That  robe,  like  war,  the  songsters  of  the  wood 
Ot  their  green  dwellings,  and  with  ruthless  hand 
Sends  them  unshelter'd  forth— and  when  soft  spring. 
Like  Peace's  silver  trumpet,  whispers  back 
The  wanderers  to  their  home— who  would  hot  heuv 
And  spread  fond  pinions  ? 

In  answer  to  the  mild  expostulations  of  the  Count,  she  continnei— 

Cam,  Have  ye  not  heard — I  know  ye  have— the  tale 
Of  the  poor  Sibyl-— who,  in  feverish  love 
Of  her  dear  country,  hover'd  on  the  brink 
Of  Death's  dread  gulf,  till  one  in  charity 
Brought  her  a  handful  of  Cumean  earth. 
And  kid  it  on  her  heart  ? 

Count,  Is't  then  to  die 

Ye  wish  to  reach  those  shorea? 

Cam,  Nay,  not  to  die. 

To  live  once  more  I  seek  my  native  land. 
If  she  could  not  depart  till  on  her  breast 


Her  cndk^a  dml  v^otei-»I  oranot  live 
Until  I  breathe  ooce  more  the  tepid  aixs 
Whoee  babny  pinions  fknn'd  my  youthful  bliss. 

She  throws  herself  on  the  compassion  of  the  Count,  whom  she  intreats  to. 
aeeompany  her  to  Italy,  as  the  guardian  angel  he  had  ever  proved  himself-—. 
and  eonfides  to  him  tliaty  prerious  to  her  acquaintance  with  his  brother,  (to 
whom,  however,  she  had  been  during  their  brief  union  a  faithf\il  and  duteous 
wife,)  she  had  loved,-  and  that  the  tears  which  quenched  her  vision  had  £Euled 
10  extinguish  the  memory  of  that  pure  first  flame. 

The  iMinter.  of  whose  presence  and  occupation  at  her  picture  she  is  perfectly 
nseonsaons,  starts  up  and  endeavours  to  leave  the  room.  The  Count  makes 
him  a  npul  to  remain*    Camilla  exclaims-* 

Com.  Hark !  I  hear  steps— A  sodden  shudder  runs 
Athwart  my  firame ! 

JuUa»  ^is  nothing.    Proverbs  say, 

When  thus  we  feel,  death  strides  across  a  ^ave. 

Gam.  Nay,  nay,  the  footsteps  were  not  those  of  death. 
Was't  not  hit  well-known  lisht  and  airy  tread 
Flitting  along  the  dim  church- aisle  to  meet  me  ? 
I  am  no  long^  wai^-»Lead  to  my  chamber— 
I  must  speak  with  th'  Italian  messenger. 

The  painter  b  left  in  aU  the  ecstasies  of  reviving,  and,  at  length  hot  alto- 
gether hopeless  love.  He  kneels  before  the  picture  with  outspread  arms,  and 
the  eortain  falls. 

The  third  act  opens  in  the  Baronial  hall,  decorated  with  armour  and  other 
trophies,  and  hung  round  with  family  pictures,  one  of  which  is  covered  with 
a  cmtain,  whfle  next  to  it  a  blank  space  yet  remains.  The  Count  has  here  a 
privmie  interview  with  the  messenger  from  Italy,  who,  alas !  unconscious  how 
madi  too  late  for  happiness  is  its  arrival,  gives  the  noble  knight,  with  cruel 
felicitations,  the  letter  he  concludes  to  contain  the  onoe  precious  dispensation 
—when  he  innocently  remarks, 

AfsM.  Is  not  the  certainty  of  long-sought  bliss 
The  dearest  treasure  to  a  faithful  heart  ? 
Of  all  I  bring,  thine  is  the  costliest  gift  I 

The  nmple  answer  of  the  Count  qpesks  volumes :— 

Own/.  Dost  think  bo  ?    Who  can  tell  ? 

Hie  old  seneschal  enters,  and  having  been  at  length  made  aware  of  the  rank 
and  name  of  the  stransers,  pours  out  a  flood  of  rude  but  hearty  congratula- 


tiooa  to  his  yonng  lord,  the  son  of  his  beloved  Count  Conrad,  whom  he  had 
often  carried  in  his  arms,  and  from  devotion  to  whose  memory  this  attached 
though  vindictive  and  ferocious  retainer  had  stolen,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  from 
the  ^dlows  of  Naples,  the  picture  he  now  unfolds  to  view— though  not,  alas ! 
till  It  had  performed  its  fatal  office,  by  betraying  by  its  likeness  its  original  to 
death.    The  Marquis  exclaims— 

Marq.  Heavenal  'tis  himself!    I  shudder  to  behold  it ! 
Obliterated  half  by  time,  yet  like 
Not  to  my  living  son,  but  Ae  pale  ghost 
That  hovcts  o'er  his  grave. 

Lnn.  Dear  noble  features ! 

Dust  doches  ye  now,  even  thicker  than  this  picture. 

All  parties,  prepossessed  vriih  the  idea  that  this  picture  was  furnished  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  reward  ofeed  by  the  Neapolitan  government,  and  urged  on  by 
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the  inexorable  geneschal^  tow  vengeance  on  the  venal  artist  who  eould  thus 
prostitute  bis  skill  for  purposes  of  cruelty.  The  Ck)unt,  with  his  naual  mild- 
ness^ would  temper  the  bhnd  impetuosity  of  revenge ;  but  the  old  servant  and 
the  Marauis  breathe  a  fiercer  spirit ;  and  the.latter,  investing  his  grandson  with 
a  sword  from  the  nearest  pile,  makes  him  swear  that  he  wm  devote  his  youth 
to  seeking  and  punishing  the  murdeier.    The  Count  beautifully  conclndei  :— 

Count,  Try  ere  thou  strike !    From  innocent  blood  preserve 
Thy  maiden  sword.    No  tears  can  wash  it  thence. 
Be  thy  heart's  conqueror  I     With  noble  deeds 
Brighten  thy  father's  name.    Yet  shouldst  thou  meet 
The  traitor  who  could  stain  it,  call  him  forth. 
And  let  him  have  fair  judgment  1 

When  the  others  have  departed  to  dispatch  the  Neapolitan  envoy^  the  •«• 
nescjial  privately  imparts  to  the  Count  a  clew  which  he  possesses  to  discover 
the  object  of  his  deadly  malice,  in  a  peculiar  sign  or  cipher  usually  affixed  by 
artists  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  their  respective  works.  The  Count,  to  whom 
sudi  vindictive  triumph  is  repugnant,  thus  moralizes  :— 


Count.  Alas !  blind  vengeance  is  a  bloody  wolf. 
Upon  his  mother's  vitals  preying,  while 
Her  own  fell  womb  is  teeming  with  remorse* 


When  left  alone,  more  bitter  musings  still  possess  him.  He  takea  from  his 
boaom  the  yet  unopened  letter  from  Rome. 

Count.  What  dost  thou  brin^  me,  silent  secret  herald  .^ 
If  cold  denial  of  my  warmest  wish, 
Thou'st  chosen  well  thy  time — that  wish  is  dead— 
Or  dost  thou  mock  me  with  a  granted  prayer, 

A  pardon— when  the  fatal  stroke  hath  fallen  ?     (1/e  opem  ihuddering. 
My  God !  the  dispensation !    Mighty  word  I 
Absolver  from  all  ties  and  all  tribuDals ! 
How  powerless  now  to  heal  a  broken  heart ! 
On  its  invisible  tablets  stern  decrees 

Are  written,  which  defy  thee  to  effiice  them.  {A  pau9e. 

She  loves  me  not — she  sees  in  me  a  brother-^ 
She  trusts  in  me — she  spreads  before  my  heart 
Her  new  awaken'd  love,  and  bids  me  gaze 
Into  my  forfeit  Eden.    Die,  sweet  hope ! 
Farewell  for  ever  !     As  a  mother  lays 

Beneadi  the  sable  cross  the  churchyard  rears  ^ 

That  darling  child,  that  still  in  memory  lives. 
So  will  I  shroud  beneath  this  cross  once  more 
The  love  I  bury— but  can  ne'er  forget. 
She  trusts  in  me — then  on  to  victorv— 
I  dedicate  myself  her  love's  true  knight. 
And  this  hard  sacrifice  shall  seal  the  vow ! 

{^Tear9  the  ditpensation,  and exU  tlMs/y. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  gallery,  open  on  one  side  to  the  Alps ;  the  picture 
of  Camilla  is  on  the  easel,  and  her  faithful  attendant  seeks  an  interview  with 
the  painter,  when  mutual  explanations  take  place,  which  we  must  merely  hint 
at.  Suffice  it,  that  the  slumbering  affections  of  Anton  Loiy  (as  he  now  avows 
himself)  derive  fresh  and  imperishable  energy  from  the  communications  of 
the  attached  confidante  of  his  beloved ;  and  he  even  resolves,  in  the  laudable 
pride  of  genius  and.  worth,  to  demand  her  of  her  ambitious  parenL  The  only 
part  of  this  scene,  which  must  be  particularized  as  bearing  on  the  poetical  Justice 
of  the  drama,  is,  that  Julia  discovers  from  the  painter's  narrative  that  the  picture 
so  filial  to  the  late  Count,  and  through  him  to  the  ambitious  views  of  his  haugh* 
ty  father.in«Uw,  was  really  painted  by  poor  Leny-^not,  m  supposed,  for  the 
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KetpoKtm  goTeftunent,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Marquis,  who,  as  a  meatis 
of  eradicating  his  daughter's  youthful  predilection,  had  imagined  the  poor  de«. 
Hoe  of  first  employing  and  then  insulting  the  young  artist  in  the  presence  of 
the  weepiDg  Camilla.  For  her  sake  the  outraged  lover  had  bridled  his  resent* 
ment,  and  left  Naples;  but  the  picture  (though  he  even  yet  continues  igno« 
xant  of  it)  remained  to  be  the  unconscious  instrument  of  retributi?e  justice. 
lAWhaid  now  enters  with  his  sword  by  his  side.    He  asks. 


Dear  master^  know'st  thou  all  ? 

Paint.  Aye,  eyery  thing. 

My  blessing  on  thee,  youthful  Count  yon  Norden ; 
How  well  thine  arms  become  thee ! 

Lemu  Call  mo  son, 

And  prithee  do  not  mock  me. 

Paint,  Thou'rt  my  son. 

And  eyer  must  be.    Little  dost  thou  dream 
What  hidden  threads  fate  weaves  into  one  bond. 
Come  to  my  heart,  bright  image  of  thy  mother ! 

Tile  youth,  deaying  with  long- tried  confidence  to  his  instructor,  intreata 
liim  to  adyise  him  whether  to  follow  the  counsels  of  those  who  would  stirou* 
late  him  to  deeds  of  harshness  and  revenge.  The  painter  mildly  disclaims 
audi  gencnl  principles,  but  desires  to  hear  the  occasion  of  the  enquiry.  The 
yoath  then  recalls  to  him  a  former  admired  work  of  his  own,  representing 
Orestes  reyenging  his  father's  murder  on  Clytemnestra  and  Egisthus,  and 
aaks  whether^  as  his  art  conceived,  his  judgment  sanctions  the  deed. 

Paint.  I  ne'er  imagined  it.    Alas !  'twas  wrought 
More  barbarous  far  than  I  had  dared  to  paint  it : 
Bat  with  mix'd  feelings  have  I  view'd  my  work^ 
Now  tempted  to  cry  out,  ''  Orestes,  pause  1 
Leave  vengeance  to  the  Gods"— now  forced  to  own 
That  justice  uraed  the  murderer's  weapon  home. 

Unn,  Thou  didst  not  then  a  son's  harsh  act  condemn  ? 

Paint  Condemn  it  ?  nay !    I  shrink  from  thoughts  of  bloo^ 
Yet  who  shall  say  a  son  may  not  avenge 
A  father  ?    Let  him  to  impartial  right 
Commit  his  cause— and  if  man  may  not  judge 
Between  them,  let  him  dare  his  dastard  foe 
To  manly  combat  in  the  sight  of  heaven ! 

Leon.  I  thank  thee ;  thou  hast  given  me  peace  and  courage* 

PanU.  And  yet  thou'rt  strangely  moved ! 

Ldon,  Let's  leave  yon  picture  ; 

The  waves  within  will  not  know  rest  till  then. 

The  Count  now  enters,  bidding  Leonhard  prepare  for  an  excursion  on  horse- 
back, in  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Marquis,  they  are  about  to  engage ;  and 
when  alone  with  the  artist,  after  apostrophizing,  in  mournful  accents,  the  beau- 
tiful  pietnre  which  he  fears  will  soon  remain  his  only  consolation,  (as  he  con- 
cludes his  new  friend  will,  out  of  affection  for  his  pupil,  accompany  him  and 
mother  in  her  altered  purpose  of  returning  to  Italy,)  bids  Spinarosa  be  to 
their  mutual  happiness,  the  guardian  genius  he  had  once  thought  to  prove 
himadt  On  being  asked  why  he  should  seek  to  delegate  the  pious  office, 
he  professes  himself  about — ^in  furtherance  of  a  solemn  vow — ^undertaking 
a  distant  journey  in  quest  of  Camilla's  lost  happiness.  Without  in  the  least 
betraying  hk  own  love,  or  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice,  he  draws  from  the 
painter  a  confession  that  he  was  the  early  friend  of  Anton  Leny,  and  the 
confident  of  his  youthful  passion ;  and  makes  him  promise  to  guide  him  as 
the  unexpected  narbinger  of  unexpected  felicity,  to  nis  supposed  dwelling  in 
Germany.  The  painter's  gratitude  is  even  now  on  the  point  of  betraying 
Km,  though  he  as  yet  dreams  not  that  he  has  a  rival  in  the  dedicated  Knight 
before  him* 
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The  Marquis  enten,  eager  to  exhibit  himielf  in  new  splendottr  to  his  host's 
▼tssals,  and  sammonfi  the  painter  to  attend  him  as  one  or  his  suite ;  while  the 
good  Count  more  courteously  invites  him  to  surrey  the  future  heritage  of 
bis  dear  pupil.  The  painter  declines  both,  on  the  plea  of  availing  himsaf  of 
the  Countess's  wonteu  evening  vnit  to  this  gallery,  for  the  purpose  of  finish- 
ing ker  picture.  The  father  expresses  his  delight  and  surprise  at  its  exqui- 
site expression,  and  promises  to  grant  tmy  recompense  the  artist  may  demand. 
He  coldly  answers. 

Paint.  Say'st  thou  ?     I  may  ask  much  ! 

The  riders  depart,  and  the  fair  subject  of  the  painter's  labours  shortly  ar- 
rives. She  thus  pathetically  laments  her  blindness  to  her  attendant,  whom 
alone  she  imagines  present :-« 

Cam*  0  happy  who  can  mount  a  flying  steed, 
And  ride  forth  gaily  in  the  golden  day  ! 
And  thee,  0  Nature !  with  a  loving  glance 
Embrace  in  all  thy  beauty !    Thousand  eyes 
Gaze  on  thee— sea  and  stream  reflect  thy  charms — 
To  me  alone  thou'rt  hid !    The  burning  lids 
That  in  the  fount  of  life  would  gladly  bathe. 
Must  sadly  swim  in  tears !    Canst  see  the  riders  ? 

JuHa.  Ev'n  now  they  gallop  swiftly  through  the  vale. 

Cam.  Dost  see  the  painter  ?    Does  he  boast  the  skill 
To  manage  a  proud  steed  ?  or  rides  he  last } 

Julia.  The  rocky  screen  now  hides  them  from  my  view. 

Cam.  Take  off*  my  flUet,  that  the  cooler  air 
May  visit  my  sad  eyes.    I  weary  thee, 
I  fear  with  questions ;  but  thou  know'st  'tis  thine 
To  do  sight's  office  for  me,  and  with  words 
Distinct  and  clear  set  life's  new  shapes  before  me. 

Julia.  Thy  mind  returns  the  office  of  mine  eyes. 
I  place  before  thee  the  external  world, 
QThou  Uft'st  for  me  the  veil  from  that  within. 

Cam.  Already  hast  thou  sketch'd  my  son's  dear  likeness ; 
Now  draw  for  me  his  master's.    Is  he  tall  ? 

JtLlia.  Ay,  thin  and  tall. 

Cam.  His  eyes  are  surely  blue. 

Julia.  Yes,  even  so— they  wear  truth's  livery. 

Cam.  His  brow  is  fair  and  free. 

Julia.  His  brow  ?    Nay,  nay, 

Deep  seriousness  enshrouds  it 

Cam.  Grief,  perhaps ! 

Julia.  I  know  not  what  the  once  smooth  plain  hath  furrow'd. 

Cam.  Play  not  bright  golden  curls  around  his  head  ? 

Julia.  Ob,  no  I 

Cam,  Indeed  !  And  did  his  cheek  not  glow 

When  first  his  eyes  upon  the  blind  one  fell  > 

Julia.  I  cannot  tell. 

Cam.  Ah,  then  it  is  not  he  I 

These  reminiscences  become  too  painful,  and  Julia,  to  soothe  her  mistress's 
agitation,  goes  to  fetch  her  harp.  In  the  meantime,  the  sunset  call  of  the 
Alpine  horn  is  heard,  summoning  the  flocks  and  herds  to  rest.  Camilla  then 
gives  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  little  mournful  rhyme  effusion. 

I've  seen  thy  charms  in  happier  days,  fair  scene ! 
Ere  endless  night  its  pall  around  me  spread ; 
And,  stealing  o'er  the  pearl-besprinkled  green. 
Have  paused  to  hear  Eve's  silent  solemn  tread  : 
I've  mark'd  the  weary  peasant's  quickening  pace. 
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As  nour  hii  bwly  cot  his  footsteps  drew— 
And  plessed  look'd  on,  when,  with  his  rosy  ract> 
The  psrtDer  of  his  toils  to  meet  him  flew : 
And  oft  my  heart  hsth  join'd  the  peaceful  pair, 
IVben,  mid  soft  evming  chimes,  their  voices  row  in  prayer. 

O  my  Antonio!  by  what  paths  unkoown 
Doth  evening  bid  thee  to  thy  home  repair  ? 
Who  fcvth  to  meet  thee  from  tbv  hut  hath  flown, 
IVhoae  faithful  hands  thy  frugal  meal  prepare  ? 
Oh,  dost  thou  never  see,  by  memory's  light. 
The  poor  Camilla's  mournmg  image  nigh  ? 
Thine  hovers  round  her,  even  in  deepest  niffht— 
Oh,  that  her  greetings  on  love's  wings  could  fly  ! 

{Here  the  Painter  kneeU  with  eutetretched  arms. 
Bat,  Father,  I  commend  his  lot  to  Thee, 
Ob,  grant  him  all  and  more  thou  didst  design  for  me ! 

We  must  hasten  towards  a  conclusion,  omitting  reluctantly  many  scenes  of 
great  power.  One  in  which  Camilla  pleads  in  vain  to  be  permitted  to  accom- 
pany ner  fiither  to  Italy,  though  the  plea  is  thus  afiectingly  urged : 

CSsm.  And  I,  that  have  drain'd  mlseiy's  cup  with  thee. 
And  shared  the  bread  we  moisten'd  witn  our  tears. 
And  held  through  grief's  cold  night  my  faithful  watch- 
Am  I— «t  lengtn,  when  joy's  unwonted  fire 
Is  kindled  on  our  ancient  hearths — denied 
The  privilege  to  bask  in  it  with  thee? 

When  answered  with  hints  of  the  Count's  attachment,  she  indignantly 
repcb  them,  as  unworthy  of  his  dedicsted  character,  which  had  hitherto  shed 
iu  pore  duvm  over  their  intercourse  and,  as  a  last  resource,  implores  her 
£uber  to  listen  to  a  secret,  which  he,  already  antidoating  its  tenor,  refuses  to 
do.  We  can  only  glance  at  the  next  soene^  in  which  the  Count  unfolds  to  the 
Maninis  his  firm  roMlutton  to  resign  his  own  happiness  for  that  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  sedc,  under  the  guidance  of  Spinarosa,  mr  friend  the  painter  Leny. 
To  the  cold  suggestions  of  pride  and  ambition  he  thus  replies  :— 

Qmnt,  See  how  between  two  blooming  neighbour  lands 

A  gkcier  stands,  dividinff  them  asunder, 

AsyedoftithfulhesrtsI    But  ah!  between 

Its  icy  summit  and  the  stars  there  lies 

An  ample  realm  of  light  it  cannot  bar ! 

Through  these  wide  fields  spring  sends  alike  with  love 

Her  aecret  hemlds— -balmy  tneath  of  flowers 

Across  stem  peak»— and  silent  greeting  hearts 

In  spite  of  thiee  I 
Mar^.  My  curse  upon  such  love  1 

Cmia/.  Nay,  should  the  lawine  *  of  thy  curse  descend 

Beneath  Heaven's  milder  sun,  'twill  softly  melt 

In  a  pure  stream  ef  blessing  I    Be  it  mine 

With  a  child's  tears  to  thaw  thy  frozen  heart 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  painter,  who,  announcing  the  conclusion  ot 
his  work,  bespeaks  its  plsoe  in  the  gallery.  This  the  Count  promises,  while 
(he  Marquis  detains  Spinarosa  in  earnest  conference. 

Mani.  Not  with  an  artist,  of  a  picture's  price. 
Have  I  to  speak— No !  with  a  man  I'll  treat 
Of  human  happiness— «nd  if  with  frankness,  -' 

•  ATslanchc.     . 
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Aletbinks,  tbou'lt  higher  prize  the  confidence 
Wherewith  I  honour  thee. 

Paint.  Proceed,  Lord  Marquis, 

Confidence  is  a  costly  gift — yet  mine 
It  may  be  to  repay  it  ere  we  part. 

The  cold-hearted  worldling  renews  his  odious  condescensions,  and  eren  after 
reiterated  assurances  that  the  love  and  society  of  his  pupil  are  all  the  meed 
the  master  desires,  can  propose  to  him  as  a  slight  sacrifice,  to  for^,  perhaps  for 
ever,  that  satisfaction,  by  an  immediate  separation.  The  surprise  of  the  artist 
may  be  concdved. 

Marq.  I  must  speak  plainer. — It  is  said  the  Count 
Would  seek  with  wee,  m  Greruany,  a  painter 
Named  Anton  Leny— -dost  know  where  now  he  dwells  ? 

Paint,  Aye,  truly. 

Marq,  Is  his  history  known  to  thee  ? 

Paint.  He  is  my  friend — few  secrets  are  between  us. 

Marq.  Ye  may  have  heard  then  of  his  youthful  lore 
For  a  young  high-bom  beauty— as  in  mannood 
We  listen  to  a  nursery  tale. 

Paint.  No  idle  tale 

Hath  been  to  him  this  early  love — it  forms 
The  story  of  his  soul — his  art's  inspirer. 
The  angel  shape  that  led  him  pure  through  life. 

Marq.  Ye  know  him  well,  and  warmly  plead  his  cause. 
He  named  the  maiden,  doubtless  ? 

Paint.  Yes!  Camilla 

Was  his  beloved  one  call'd. 

Marq.  Know,  'twas  my  child. 

My  onlv  daughter,  at  whose  bright  possession 
The  bold  one  aim'd.    'Twas  mine  the  ignoble  tie 
Timely  to  sever 

Paint,  Did  it  Mng  ye  Joy 

When  sever'd  ?  have  ye  in  your  daughter's  heart 
Ever  replaced  what  then  ye  tore  away  ? 

Marq.  The  noxious  seed  will  grow  though  by  no  hand 
Paternal  sown — again  I  see  it  rear 
Its  poisonous  blade.    If  ye  do  wish  us  well. 
Labour  with  me  to  root  it  from  the  soil. 

Paint.  Who,  I?— and  how? 

Marq.  Annihilate  the  cause 

Of  the  Count's  idle  journey — ^well  ye  know 
The  painter  can  be  nothing  to  my  child. 

Paint.  I  do  not  understand— methought  a  love 
So  long  and  deeply  tried  had  gain'd  the  right 
To  cherish  Hope. 

Marq,  Those  who  in  Fortune's  smile 

Have  ever  safely  bask'd,  may  condescend 
To  overleap  rank's  boundaries— but  we 
Who  from  Misfortune's  envious  shade  return 
To  a  late  sunshine — must  beware  to  sink 
Again  into  the  herd — shall  it  be  said 
Sorrento's  pride  was  thankful  to  endow 
A  limner  with  his  sightless  daughter's  hand  ? 
No,  No! 

Paint.  And  shall  a  name  which  genius  tends 

For  future  ages,  when  proud  pedigrees 
Have  slept  in  dust— not  dare  to  rear  itself 
To  match  with  thine? 

Marq.  (proudly.)        Excuse  me  from  reply. 

Paint.  Wilt  thou  lay  waste  another  paradise 
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To  raw  •  ■teleU  tomb  ?  Dost  Ihou  oot  shttdder 
To  Ke  thy  work  ?  •  daughter's  grie^quench'd  eyes, 
^Rut  thoa  shouldst  doom  them  still  to  weep,  tili  death 
Adds  its  dark  shnmd  to  thine  ? 

Marq.  Ye  think  me  hard. 

I  am  not  so— as  for  yoor  friend  ye  plead, 
I  take  a  father's  part — she  shall  not  weep. 
She  will  be  blest— blind,  &ded  though  she  be. 
She  IS  a  high*bom  generous  noble's  choice. 

Posnt  How  !  promised  to  another !  Who  hath  dared  ? 

Jforg.  Our  mutual  friend,  the  Count 

PomU,  Yon  bkck  cross  knight  ? 

Marq,  He  hath  forsworn  it. 

PaiTU.  What !  his  brother's  widow  ? 

Marq.  The  holy  father  gives  a  dispensation. 

PaitU,  No,  no !  it  is  not  so — ye  but  deceive  me. 
Even  now,  he  goes  himself  to  bid  the  hopeless 
Dream  joy  once  more. 

Marq.  Romance  is  ever  readier 

To  make  anbidden  sacrifice,  than  rear 
The  sober  edifice  of  mutual  bliss ! 
Know  that  the  Count  was  destined  for  my  child, 
Long  ere  his  brother  wedded  her— To  him 
In  £stal  chivalry  he  sacrificed 
With  bis  own  hopes — ^the  happiness  of  all. 

PahU.  What !  twice  ? — he  loved  and  yet  assumed  the  Cross  ? 

Marq.  And  now,  when  after  years  of  silent  pain, 
Now,  when  despising  all  its  rich  revenues. 
He  spurns  the  knightly  cross,  and  hath  adiieved 
The  rope's  high  saoctton — ^when,  of  old  possess'd, 
Camilla  s  inmost  confidence  afibrds 
Love's  surest,  holiest  basis — ^when  through  life 
So  long  a  lonely  pilgrim— now  he  dares 
Embraee  his  sours  beloved,  and  for  us  all 
Spsead  in  life's  eve  a  hospitable  home— 
Upon  whose  friendly  threshold  even  now 
Mud  household  gods  with  nuptial  wreaths  await 
Tlie  happy  pair— cementing  once  again 
Our  house's  friendship  with  our  children's  love — 
Now— doth  the  ghost  of  early  passion  rise 
Out  of  the  chambers  of  forgetfulness. 
Scaring  the  guests  asunder — and  bv  thee. 
By  thee  evoked.    Befbre  thou  cam  st,  mv  child 
Was  peaceful  and  resign'd— but  he  and  thou 
Were  fellow  students— from  one  spot  ye  came. 
Where  this  base  paiaion  rose— and  Memory  fann'd 
The  slumbering  spark  into  a  fatal  glow. 
It  but  remain'd  that  ye  should  idly  tell 
The  Count  that  still  this  painter  Leny  lived. 
Thus  pouring  oil,  unthinkinff,  on  the  fiame ! 

Paint.  Aye,  aye,  he  loves  her !— «11  is  now  exphun'd, 
Blind  that  I  was !  I  might  have  read  it  long 
In  his  fhmk  heart.— Hath  he  confess'd  his  love  ? 

Marq.  Ye»— and  my  blessing  foUow'd— but  instead 
(The  wayward  one !)  of  winning  with  this  spell 
Camilla's  hand  at  once— he  idly  hears 
Her  ehildish  secret — ^brings  to  light  again 
Her  shrinking  passion— and  like  that  mad  mother. 
Who  saved  a  stranger  with  her  own  child's  lifi^— 
Distrusts  alike  his  welfare  and  my  hopes, 
Fhieks  the  scarce  rooted  flower  of  our  bliss. 
And,  'gainst  himself,  enters  the  lists  with  me. 
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Send  at  tbeahv— (Ftfniioy  il»faM0i>— Tk  tbe  HJBJb  Priest's  office 
To  diooae  tbe  pmot! 

Jr«.  Gmtafrlbersi 

Nerer  Mbre  did  I  to  wmmttl  bead. 
OurpcMe-HivblnibttigoBtbylipB.    H^si 
Bort  bear?  be's  deil    thou  bait  bat  lena'd  it  i 
Wilt  tboa  nj  Uras? 

PahU.  Alai!  Faicwdl, poor beart ! 

Here  is  miiie  band, — tbe  painter,  Leay    is    dead ! 

Marg.  Tbanks  for  new  life!  bat  one  petition  moK? 

PainL  What  bast  tboa  left  me  to  fimrear?  Speak  on ! 

Jf  or^.  Bid  OS  adiea !  •  •  •  Wben  onoe  the  knot  is  tied 
That  binds  ns  to  the  Coont,  tboa  niayst  rctnin. 

FahU,  Fear  not, — I  ffo-«nd  never  to  retoni ! 

Jfor^.  Thoa'rt  a  hi^mindcd  man !  Now  to  thy  task  ; 
Aoqnsiot  the  Coont  with  thy  friend  s  death— aivent 
A  motive  for  departoreu    111  to  Jidia, 
Bid  her  apprize  CamiUa,  and  refer  her 
To  thee  for  confirmation. 

PainL  Aye— tome! 

'Tis  good  I  spplv  to  me ;  but  tell  her,  tell  her, 
I  charge  her  to  be  silent,  and  believe 
Alone  what  now  she  hern* 

Marij,  And  now,  my  friend. 
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My  list  re^Qi%t-^I  ctnnot  be  your  debtor-^ 
This  fteah  oomplUnoe  adds  freth  cbligatioiif. 
Claim  your  remrd. 

Paint.  Ye  are  too  poor  for  me^ 

The  painter,  Leny,  himself  will  pay  me,  when 
I've  dug  his  grave  1  (J?«rt<  Marquis. 

(Paintke  alone)  Did  I  not  once  before  deep  bnry  thee, 
Tboa  wretched  Leny  ?  Wherefore  didst  thou  Bwnken  ? 
Love's  morning  dawns  not  yet— 'twas  dreams  alone 
Dutorb'd  thj^  rest  I  Be  still,  and  weep  not  thus. 
To  sleep  agam !  (A  pause) — And  must  it  then  be  so? 
Ask  not  my  heart !  it  must !  fUlfil  thy  tesk ; 
Restore  a  daughter  to  a  father's  arms ; 
Fan,  though  with  dying  breath,  yon  holier  flame 
Of  k>Te,  which  smoutder'd  unperodved 
Before  thee,  though  for  thee  'twas  sacrificed  1 
It  boasta  a  fkther's  blessing^thine,  his  curse. 
Is't  not  enough  for  thee  to  love  her  still ; 
That  she  tovea  thee ;  that  thou  didst  rear  her  child ; 
That  thou  hast  seen  her  tears  flow  for  thee,  ere 
Thou  seek'st  thyself  a  grave  ?  The  churchyard  gates 
Are  eloaed  on  thee  already !  Leny  is  dead  J 

Heart !  summon  all  thy  strength ;  lips,  tremble  not 
To  be  death'a  heralds ;  eyes,  mck  up  your  tears ; 
Cheeks,  grow  not  paler  in  the  parting  hour  I 
There  ia  a  time  for  all  things— 'twill  be  yours 
To  weep,  to  tremble,  to  turn  pale— to  die ! 

We  muat  pass  over,  vrith  reluctant  ings,  and  answers,  with  the  fervour 

brevity,  a  scene  in  the  Baronial*hall,  of  youth  and  long  acquaintance,  for 

where  the  old  seneschal  eagerly  un«  the  artist's  innocence.     The  Count 

folds  to  the  Count,  and  Leonnaxd,  the  coldly  remarks,  that,  even  if  proceed- 

treasured  secret  of  his  vindictive  spi«  ing  from  culpd>le  weakness,  and  not 

rity  vis.  the  identity  of  the  private  malice,  the  share  of  the  painter  in  his 

mark  on  Uie  newly  finished  picture  of  father's  fate  must  for  ever  place  a  bar 

the  Countess,  vriu  that  on  the  fa-  between  him  and  his  pupiL   He  deter« 

tsl  likeness  of  her  husband,  brought  mines,  however,  on  investigation^^e- 

from  the  gallows  at  Naples.     The  dares,  that  he  will,  himself,  be  the 


of  the  Count  and  his  nephew  avenger,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  en« 

may  be  conceived.    The  young  man,  joins  secrecy,  on  pain  of  his  utmost 

of  courae,  sedu  to  palliate  when  he  displeasiuv,  on  the  disappointed  se« 

ean  no  longer  doubt  the  evidence  of  neschal.    The  latter,  left  alone,  vowa 

hia  senses ;  but  the  Count,  with  a  to  his  dead  master's  picture,  that  hia 

Eve  severity,  in  painful  contrast  with  murderer  shall  not  escape  through  the 

oaual  mddness,  and  still  more  with  mistaken  lenity  of  others, 

the  mortal  sscrifloe  which  we  know  A  scene  of  deep  interest  ensues.  Ca« 

the  poor  srtist  to  be  at  that  moment  milla  has  been  expressing  to  her  son 

making  to  hia  happiness,  takes  up  and  the  Count  her  regret  and  surmise, 

the  matter  widi  tJl  tne  sternness  of  a  on  hearing  that  the  painter  talks  of 

judge,  and  remark^  that  ever  since  leaving  them.   She  feara  he  mav  have 

the  disoovery  of  Leonhard's  birth,  a  been  slighted  by  some  one,  and  owna 

painful  myateryiiad  appeared  to  hang  an  inexplicable  interest  in  him,  and 

over  nd  disturb  the  painter.    The  regret  for  his  departure.     She  re« 

old  retainer  bieathea  nothing  but  in-  members  his  kindness  to  her  child, 

stant  and  secret  revenge.  Poor  Leon«  and  weeps.  Poor  LeonhardeKcUims^ 
hard  indignantly  aiknoea  hia  croak* 

Leon.  Ah,  mother !  so  could  I,  if  I  but  dared. 

The  Marquia  and  Painter  now  join  them,  and  the  fonner  announcea  to  the 
Gooat  hia  baring  for  the  present  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  going  to  Italy. 
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The  Coant  requetts  him  to  remain  matter  of  the  oaatle  dnxitag  hk  abaeooe,  aa 
his  owD  journey  is  irrerocably  fixed  on.  The  Maiqnia— w&ving  that  sub* 
ject— adverts  to  the  necessary  departure  of  the  Painter.  All  look  toward  Spi* 
narosa,  who  remains  with  his  eyes  downcast.    Leonhard  c^- 


Leon.  And  wilt  thou  leave  me? 

The  Painter  onlv  nods  in  reply,  and  Camilla,  who  had  listened  intensely 
for  his  answer,  exclaims — 

Cam.  Oh !  speak,  that  I  may  hear  I 

Paint.  I  must  go  home. 

Cam.  Art  not  at  home  with  us  ? 

What  tears  thee  thus  from  Leonhard  ? 

Paint.  The  heart 

Oft  heaves  with  napneless  longings. 

Cam,  An  old  mother. 

Perchance,  still  hopes  .  • . 

Paint.  Mine  hopes  no  more — she  sleeps ! 

Cam.  Perhaps  a  father— loving  sisters 

Paint.  No! 

I've  no  one— I'm  alone. 

Cam.     ■  Oh!  make  us  easy; 

Name  but  some  motive.    Ah !  a  tender  secret 
Dwells  in  that  silence :  Love  expecting  wnita       ■ 

Paint.  No,  death  bath  li^^ted  on  my  love. 

Count.  (AHde.)  Byheav'n, 

Guilt  s  hue  18  on  his  cheek  1    (Aloud.)  If  thou  must  go. 
At  least  thou'lt  keep  thy  word,  and  marshal  me 
Upon  mine  errand  ? 

Paint.  Let  me  go  alone. 

Stay  here— thy  journey  would  be  now  in  vain. 

Count.  In  vain,  say  st  thou?  I  trust  not ;  yet  'tis  plain 
Thou  art  not  happy  with  us- 

Marq.  ( To  Count.)  Why  torm^t  him  ? 

I  know  his  cause  of  sorrow.    Why  conceal 
The  fatal  Udings?  He  bath  lost  a  friend. 

Paint.  Aye,  on  his  grave  I  go  to  weep. 

Count.  (AHde.)  'Tisfalsel 

Cam.  Oh,  do  not  weep ! 

Paint.  When  Life's  long  sultry  day 

Hath  set.  Death's  niffht  will  have  its  due. 

Marq.  What  was  bis  name?  ye  mention'd  ev'n  now. 

Count.  (Ironically,)  You've  soon,  methinks,  fonrotten  it. 

Paint.  (Rfuctantly.)  *  Oh,  no ! 

The  name  of  my  dead  fnend  was— Anton  Leny ! 

Cam.  Leny !  Oh,  my  God  1  Was  be  an  artist? 

Paint.  Aye, 

Aye— a  poor  German. 

Count.  'Tis  not  so— be  lies ! 

Cam.  (Fainting.)  My  son,  Lenaido! 

Loon.  Help!  my  mother  faints  I 

Paint.  (AHde.)  FareweU! 

Count.  Barbarian !  how  did  s^  offend  thee  ? 

Marq.  Come  to  thy  chamber. 

o  ^"S*.  1..     .^   ,     ,    •  Oh !  death's  wing  is  cold. 

So  cold !  bis  mght  far  darker  still  than  mine. 
He's  lost  to  me  for  ever— be  is  dumb  I 

^.       „,,  ,       i^^euntaU  except  CovvT  and  Taivtek, 

Pdtnt  He's  lost  to  thee  for  ever— be  is  dumb ! 

Count.  (Indignantly.)  Wretch !  sport  not  with  her  woids 

Ob!  I  beseech  thee^ 


ReetU  thy  lie— tboa  little  know'st  what  hope 

PainU  Though  I  knew>  yet  could  I  not 

Unsay  it 

Omni.    Didst  thou  not  thyself  consent 
To  lead  me  to  him? 

Paint,  Aye,  I  thought  so  onoe. 

But  now  the  tidings  of  his  death  have  reach'd  me. 

Count.  Heavens,  is  it  possible !  Is  she  thus  free  ? 

Paint,  Take,  then,  the  bliss  thou  didst  design  for  him 
Home  to  thine  own  pure  bresst. 

Cmmt.  (^AHde.)  What  doth  he  mean  ? 

Hath  he  disoover'd  ? — {AUmd)  Ha !  my  mind  misgives  me. 
As  if  thou  wert  a  villain,  making  havoc 
Of  others'  bliss  to  aid  thine  own  escape. 
Bat  hesr  me ;  IH  forgive  thee— thou  shalt  go— 
ril  never  adc  what  crime  thou  didst  commit. 
If  thoult  but  say-—''  I  lied ;"— say  it— and  live ! 

Paint.  My  noble  friend,  suspicion  is  to  thee 
As  strange  as  guilt  to  me.    I  love,  and  honour. 
And  bow  before  thy  silent  generosity, 
Tet  did  ye  rank  me  not  too  far  beneath  ye-^ 
Believe  me,  Anton  Leny  is  desd — and  lay 
Ton  monumental  cross  upon  his  grave. 

Leonhard  enters  hastily,  summoning  the  Count,  at  his  grandfather's  desire, 
lo  his  inconsolable  mother.  The  Painter  betrays  deep  but  suppressed  emo« 
tion.    The  Count  thus  addresses  him— 

Count.  To  a  dread  secret  bar  I  summon  thee  ; 
m  lay  before  ye  blighted  wreaths,  and  call 
Pale,  silent  witnesses,  whom,  if  ye  face. 
Then  I'll  believe.  {EM. 

The  Psinter  and  I.eonhard  are  now  left  in  painful  tete-i^tete.  The  lat- 
ter iUDds,  for  Uie  first  time  in  his  life,  shyly  apart. 

Paini.  lAj  son,  my  Leonhaid,  we  must  part ! 

Loon.  And  wherefore? 

Paint.  Ask  not — ^we  must.    Come,  lay  thyself  once  more 
Upon  my  heart    Why  stand'st  thou  shuddering  there  ?— 
Am  I  grown  strange  to  thee? 

Leon.  Strange !  ah,  how.  shall  I 

Wean  myself  thence? 

Paint.  Bid  farewell  to  the  tree 

Amid  whose  bouffhs  thy  nest  hung,  when,  like  those 
Of  the  young  nightingsle,  thine  earliest  notes 
Were  pour'd.    Alas !  Fate's  winter  is  approaching. 
The  tree  must  die— while  thou,  on  jocund  wing, 
Spring'st  into  life  I 

Lei^n.  And  hast  thou  kept  thv  promise, 

MynEiaster?  Sniely 'tis  nought  good  that  breaks 
Our  hallow'd  bond,  and  sends  thee  from  my  side ! 

PainL  What !  doth  Suspicion's  demon-form  arise 
Even  in  thy  soul?  Then  is  our  heart's-bond  broken 
Indeed.    If  thou  hast  lost  love's  precious  fruit. 
Sweet  confidence,  the  tottering  plant  is  ripe 
For  parting. 

jLem.         Be  not  In  a  parting  hour 
Thus  harsh. 

Pamt.       Nor  thou!  seem  as  thou  lovedst  mt stilL 
I  will  not  ask  what  thus  estranges  thee, 
I  will  not  know  who  mint  accusers  are. 
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If  thou  abioWftt  me  not— alu  I  I  eannot !  ' 

Bat  give  me  the  sweet  boon  of  childhood's  loTe    - 
To  live  on  in  Jny  weary  pilgrimage. 
When  life's  a  desert  to  my  oeggar'd  heart ! 

Letm,  O,  master!  father  I 

Paint.  Look  me  in  the  face ; 

Dost  thou  mark  stains  of  conscious  euilt  behind 
Its  tearful  veil  ?  Lay  on  mv  breast  tnine  hand- 
Higher  my  heart  may  swell  than  e'er  thou  know'st. 
But  'tis  with  love,  pure,  inexpressible. 
That  bids  me  leave  thee— «nd  in  silence  I 

Leon.  JiOve, 

Methinks,  seeks  not  concealment. 

Paint,  {Lifting  hU  hands  to  heaven^  Oh!  to  Thee 
Dare  diild  of  dust  compare  himself  I  what  eye 
Fathoms  the  fount  of  that  Eternal  Love 
Which  leads  the  stars  through  ether,  dips  their  wings 
In  light,  and  bids  their  radiant  arms  expand 
In  brotherly  embrace  across  heaven's  fields ; 
Yet  bids  the  rose-bud  be  with  dews  refresh'd, 
And  balmy  breeaes  fann'd  ?  Behind  a  veil. 
Deep,  dread,  inscrutable,  'tis  shrouded ;  yet 
Thou  dost  believe  it,  for  thou  feel'st  its  power. 
Oh  I  thus  believe  my  love — thoult  understand  it 
When  I'm  no  more ;  'tis  but  a  sever'd  drop 
From  the  bright  fount  above— and,  like  it,  pure  I 

Lean,  {Embracing  him.)  Yes,  yes  1 1  do  believe  I  Forgive  me,  father ! 

(Jufortunately  the  youth's  returning  confidence  forbids  him  to  demand,  or 
even  listen,  to  the  explanation  the  Painter  could  so  easily  give  of  the  fatal 
picture  afl&ir — the  enigmatical  allusions  to  which,  on  his  pupil's  part,  he  ia 
anxious  to  dear  up  ,*  so  they  part,  though  in  perfect  amity,  yet  without  a  ma« 
tual  understanding  on  that  important  point. 

Paint.  So  I  thou  art  mine  once  more— before  I  go ! 

Leon.  Why  shouldst  thou  go  ?  thou  wilt  return  again  ? 

Paint.  'Tis  in  the  hand  of  God — I  scarce  believe  it. 

Leon.  Not  to  return  I  and  wDt  thou,  thus  forsaken, 
.  Thus  unprotected,  wander  through  the  world? 
Oh,  take  with  thee  a  token  of  my  love. 
For  retrijbution,  like  a  shadowy  ghost. 
Oft  dogs  the  pilgrim's  fooUteps ;  take  this  sword, 
Giv'n  Uiee  by  love  to  be  thy  bosom's  friend; 
'Twas  consecrated  to  a  pious  purpose : 
Thy  son  fulfils  it— in  thus  arming  thee.  ( The  eurtain/aiie. 


We  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and  compress  into  brief  snace  the  whole 
sad  catastrophe  of  the  fifth  act,  which  opens  with  a  sdiloquy  of  the  Painter's. 

Paint.  LuU'd  is  the  day's  loud  tempest !  and  the  depths 
Of  night  heave  only  with  the  measured  swell 
Of  deep*breathed  slumber !  Dreams  the  cradle  rock 
Of  the  vex'd  mariner— the  land  smiles  nigh. 
And  friendly  beacons  call  the  wand'rer  home ! 
'Tis  fix'd— I  must  depart    Night!  let  thy  peace 
Rest  on  this  house — and  light  me  on  my  path. 
Ye  stars !  and  when  glad  morning*  chimes 
Announce  the  dawn,  when  loving  hearts  enquire 
Of  me,  I  ahaU  be  far.    Farewell,  fareweU ! 
10 
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He  is  joined  by  the  Seneschtl,  in  consequence  of  a  private  signal  he  had 
made  him  to  do  so.  The  old  man  ironically  remarks  on  thje  general  dejec« 
tion  ^ierrading  the  noble  honseholdy  and  the  inability  of  all  (save  the  iron« 
Bookd  Marquis)  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  The  poor  artist  breaks  out 
into  passionate  parting  sorrow,  which  the  Seneschal  hevs  unmoved ;  but  be* 
comes  animated  bv  keen  malice*  when  the  Painter  solicits  his  assistance  to 
depart  sccredy  under  doud  of  night ;  a  deagn  which,  of  course,  he  ascribes 
to  the  oonsdoosness  of  guUt. 

Sen.  Wilt  thou  go  forth  to-night  ^ 

FaiwL  Aye,  this  same  night. 

My  silent  farewell  bath  to  all  been  said. 
On  all  lo?e's  blessing  shed !  Now  aim  I  ready ; 
Open  the  doors  at  midnight— 'tis  the  hour 
Beat  fits  my  Journey—— 

8m.  Trust  me,  I'll  be  there. 

Potn/.  But  one  prayer  more— Where  doth  the  picture  hang  ? 

Setu  Which  mean  ye? 

Faint.  Which !  the  likeness  of  the  Countess 

I  lately  painted. 

Sen.  'Tis  in  the  great  hall. 

Paint.  I  would  take  leave  of  it— Wilt  let  me  see  it 
Before  I  part? 

Sen.  Thonlt  find  more  pictures  there. 

Perchance  they  may  have  farewell  greetings  for  thee ! 

Fahit.  Then  ye  consent ;  but  not  a  word  of  this. 

Sen.  I  can  be  secret    Well  I  know  your  ressons ! 

FahU.  O,  night,  conie  quickly  with  thv  pall  of  sleep ; 
When  li&'s  at  rest^  the  dnd  should  wander  free !  {Ea^t. 

The  significsnt  comments  of  the  exertions  till  the  Painter's  moment  of 

eld  servant,  on  the  murderer's  guilty  departure  next  day,  when  the  feelinss 

flighty  prepare  the  mind  f cnr  some  im-  of  Camilla  mav  powerfully  second  the 

pending  catastrophe.  voice  of  frienaship.    To  Leonfaard — 

The  Connt  and  Julia  now  enter  in  who  has  at  length  been  made  acquaint- 

casnest  eonftienee,  which  the  Senes-  ed  by  his  moUier  with  her  early  nistory 

cbal  nnfortnnatelv  attempts  to  inter*  — ^he  holds  out  similar  though  general 

rapt  in  vain  witn  his  supposed  un*  promiseaof  labouring  for  her  happiness, 

important  secret    Julia,  now  urged  and  permits  Julia,  in  the  meantime,  to 


by  necessity,  places  unlimited  confi*  soothe  her  regrets  by  vague  but  ple„ 

deneein  the  Connt— exculpates  Leny  sing  anticipations — doomed,  idas,  by 

from  all  gmlt,  or  even  an  involuntary  this  procrastination,  never  to  be  reali* 

to  his  brother's  fate— and,  zed.   In  the  meantime,  the  vindictive 


after  drawing  from  this  msgnanimons  Seneschal,  finding  his  warning  slight- 
lover  his  determination  not  even  to  ed  by  the  engrossed  Count,  awakes 
attempt  to  ri?al  the  memory  of  the  the  more  congenial  Marquis  from  his 
deceased  Leny,  she  informs  him  of  first  sleep,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
bis  being  not  only  alive,  but  actually  office  of  avenger.  They  conceal  them* 
on  the  spot,  in  the  person  of  his  pre-  selves  in  Camilla's  chamber,  adjoining 
tended  friend  ;  whose  generous  mo*  the  Baronial-haU,  availing  themselves 
tivea  for  signing  his  own  death*war«  of  her  absence  with  her  attendant  in 
rant  Uie  Count  now  first  comprehends  the  castle  gardens,  unusual  presenti* 
and  ftilly  appredatea.  He  resolves  on  ments  having  deprived  her  of  rest 
dsfoting  his  whole  powers  of  persua*  As  twelve  strikes  the  Painter  en* 


and  claims  on  the  Marquis  to    ters,  and  thus  apostrophises  the  Conn* 
the  cause  of  unfortunate  love;  but     tess's picture- 
also  defers,  not  unnaturally,  these  final 

FaimL  Here  may  I  dare  to  breathe  no  mute  fareweU, 
And  stamp  thine  image  on  my  widow'd  heart 
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In  memory  dialt  thou  live^  as  pictured  here, 
Sdll  amiliDg— though  I  weep— I'll  clothe  thy  future 
In  the  hrigbt  halo  art  has  round  thee  thrown. 
Races  unhom  may  pause^  perchance^  before  thee« 
Wondering  to  see  the  charms,  that  singly  grace 
Thy  late  posterity,  in  one  rich  crown 
Twine  round  thy  brow.    The  masic  wand  of  art 
Shall  speak  the  master^s  power,  when  all  uiikiMNni 
Is  its  sad  source — and  his  true  love  fiamttoi. 
'Tis  midnight !  Spirila  of  yon  sflenC  heroes. 
Wake  ye  not  now?  Do  ye  not  hover  nigh, 
Te  ancient  masters,  o'er  your  darling  works  f 
0b !  td^e  me  to  ye !  let  me  join  your  band, 
Hiat  nightly  we  may  wander  here  together. 

(  To  the  covered  picture)  And  thou— whoart  thou?  there,  behind  theTcil, 
Fear'st  thou  her  charms  should  dazzle  thee  ?  for  shame, 
Doff  thy  concealment,  and  salute  yon  angel  !— 
What  do  I  see  ?  hath  hell  dispatched  thee  hither. 
Detested  imape !  love  and  art  alike 
Once  more  with  fiendish  mockery  to  profane. 
And  with  th]r  faded,  ghastly  features,  scare 
My  soul  bewilder'd  from  yon  holy  shrine  ? 
Avaunt !  Begone  from  her  whose  life  'twas  thine 
To  poison  !  Thou'rt  my  work,  and  I  may  dare 
Annihilate  thee !  {He  draws  hie  sword  to  destroy  ike  picture.  ' 

Enter  Makquis  and  Seneschal. 

Marq.  Hold  1  detested  traitor  I 

Sen.  Stand,  self-snared  sinner ! 

Patn^.  Why  ?  What  hare  I  done 

That  thus  ye  call  me  ? 

Marq.  Dost  thou  ask  so  boldly  ? 

If  with  drawn  sword  ye  dare  to  coward  oombat 
Ton  senseless  picture— which  in  Naples  cost 
My  son,  Count  Norden's  life— lo !  in  its  room 
Do  I  defy  thee  to  the  strife—— 

Sen.  And  I ! 

Faint.  Is't  possible?  Hung  ihis  upon  the  seaflfbld  ? 
Did  this  betray  him  ?  Hear'nly  justice,  hold  I 
Cease  to  be  love's  avenger !  *Tis  enough  !-* 
Let  deeo  oblivion  bury  all— >and  so 
Farewell.    I  must  be  gone. 

Marq.  Stand,  traitor,  stand ! 

The  Marquis  then,  referrinff  to  Julia's  former  communication  to  himself, 
puts  it  to  Spinarosa,  whether  he  or  Leny  painted  the  fatal  picture— betraying 
nis  cruel  wish  to  have  the  blame  laid  on  toe  latter,  that  his  very  memory  may 
be  embittered  to  Camilla.  The  generous  Painter,  by  a  last  effort  of  magnani- 
mity, refuses  to  give  her  this  additional  pang,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life  ant« 
wers-^ 

Faint.  Not  Leny— 'twas  I ! 

Sen.  Ye  hear  him  I  he  confesses! 

The  Seneschal  falls  on  him,  accusing  him  of  having  purloined  the  sword 
designed  for  his  own  punishment.  The  Painter  indignantly  appeals  to  Heaven, 
and  disarms  the  assauant  in  a  moment 

Marq.  Then,  it  remains  for  me — ^Vengeance  is  mine. 
Defend  thyself  1  Blood  calls  aloud  for  blood ! 
Faint.  No,  no !  I  dare  not!  No !  it  is  to*  father  I 


Marq.  Tohell^  then]  dasUrd  Tilkin !  (Siabs  him. 

PttinL  Stay  thine  hand  1 

It  has  atnick  home— all's  oyer ! 

Sen,  Tia  enough. 

The  Count  mnit  know.  {Go§t  out. 

Paini,  Short  is  the  painful  path. 

Farewdl,  Camilla ! 

(Camilla  and  her  Attendant  now  buret  infiam  the  adjoining 
chofnberm 

Cam.  Ha!  who  calls?  I  hear 

The  ehtth  of  anna— The  aptrito  are  at  strife  I 

Paint.  Peace  is  at  hand ! 

Julia.  Merciful  HeaVn,  what's  here? 

Leny  hathed  in  hlood ! 

dam.  How?  dost  thou  see  his  ghost 

Bloody  before  thee? 

Juiia.  (To  Painter.)  Man  thyself^  and  say 
What  hath  befall'n  thee. 

Paint  (Imploringly.)        Ask  not— and  begone. 

Julia.  Reviye  I  but  tor  Camilla 

Paint.  (In  agony.)  Ah !  CamiUa ! 

Cam.  Hark !  'twas  hia  voiee !  he  call'd  me  f 

Marq.  (7b  Juiia.)  Henoe^  I  say  1 

JuHa.  'Tis  he^  Camilla !  and  hia  ontstretch'd  anna 
Are  longing  to  enfold  thee. 

Cam.  Where  is  he? 

Horror  and  joy  ran  mingling  through  my  fhune— 
The  thunder-doads  have  met ;  strange  lightnings  flash 
Thronch  the  deep  midnight !  Who  hath  mm  mine  eyea 
Bent  ttie  dark  ved,  letting  forgotten  rays 
Fierce  through  the  gloom  of  years?   Where  is  1m? 

Marq.  Hence ! 

Hence,  I  command  thee  I  'Tia  no  place  fof  nmnen 
Mid  manhood's  strife. 

Cam.  {Oozing  bewildered  on  him.)  What  form  is  that  I  see 
With  bloody  sword?  Thou,  like  my  old  hard  fkther. 
Art  oome  to  stand  between  our  new-freed  souls^ 
No  I  on  this  side  the  grave  thy  might  is  ended  I 

Marq.  Take  hence  yon  lunatic— my  shuddering  soul 
Shrinks  from  her  ravings. 

Cam.  Why  are  ye  so  pale  ? 

la  judgment  nigh  ?  I  see  its  mom  haw  dawn'd. 
The  graves  have  open'd  1  Is  thy  word  fulfiU'd, 
I^ead  reeompenser?  Is  thv  Ume  arrived 
For  healing  broken  hearU?  Dost  give  me  lum 
Once  more?  Where  is  Antonio? 

JuHa.  (7b  Painter,)  Call  her  by  her  name 

Once,  ere  her  senses  faiL 

Paint.  O  my  Camilla  1 

Cam.  'Tis  love  calls  on  me !  Yes,  I  know  thee  now ! 
Oh,  take  me  with  thee! 

{She  eihke  into  hie  arme  in  a  dying  etate. 

Paini.  Come,  beloved  one,  come ! 

Julia.  O  God,  she  dies! 

Marq.  She's  frantic— tear  her  from  him  I 

Enter  Covvr  and  Ssneschal. 
Count  (To  Painter.)  What  do  I  see  ?  My  friend,  methinki  thou'rt 

wounded. 
Paint  Ev'n  onto  death  I 
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Ctma.  Aye!  vilk  yw ckiUmi-« Uood ! 
l%e  Boble  kent  by  di  J 1 
Was  God's  ovD  tcflipkv  on  ^ 
Virtae  in  siknee  laid  k 
Tcs!  he  vassiknt,  wh 
Td  is  die  death  dealt  by  thy  haad  leas  bitter 
Than  fifie,  as  doom'd  by  thee  to  diag  ita  chmi. 
Kmm,  'lis  the  painter  Lcny  irito  lies  nodeiM  diere. 

IforY.  rZ)tojw>if#jrO  Whoeartthoa,  Deadi? 

Ala/.  (7o  Ifte  Cmmi,)  I  meant  it  wcD— I  thoi^t 

To  nake  her  thine— bnt  now  die  is  mine  own: 
Thanhs  to  hs  fitthcr,  irim  nnitod  ns !  {He  dien. 

GNmi.  Haatc  homewazd  with  thj  bride ! 

LoHU  He  dies !  O  Father, 

Take  me  too  with  thee ! 

Jf onf.  Wake,  Camilla,  wake. 

He  is  not  dead  I — My  weak  ann  eoaM  not  kilL 
Hedianbediine-owakel  Back,  grisly  Dnoh ! 

JuKa.  Death  would  not  be  so  cmd 

Count.  Onee  ye  stole 

His  semUanee— now  he  daima  a  double  debt. 
O  ponj  mortal  enginga.  Pride  and  Venf^Bane^ 
How  pow'flem  are  ye  to  eneonnttr  Death ! 
When,  in  vain  quest  of  loved  ones^  weening  diildicn 
StnjtfanNH^  life's  path,  their  hcavenfj  Father  sends 
His  mighticat  memengjer  to  besr  diem  homew 

Jvlku  Te'ie  with  your  father !  Ftesce  be  to  your  bond. 

Marq.  Dead?  Both? 

Letm»  {nkU  moiker't  Aody.)  Can  thj  son's  soixowing  voice 
Not  reach  thee  where  thou  art? 

Count.  O,  let  her  deep! 

Marq.  Come  to  me,  Leonhard ! 

Leon.  Yonder  lies  m  j  sword 

Between  ns — ^ye  are  fuH  of  blood 

(7b  tke  Count.)  My  £tfher, 
Tske,  tskeme  to  thy  bremt. 

Count.  Tes!  be  my  child! 

What  I  had  hoped-^  Death's— but  tlus  I  know, 
I've  dearly  bought  a  fiitha^s  rigjht  in  Uiee ! 

{Tteeurtmn/aUe. 
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Whev  an  impaUtion  of  any  kind 
is  east  upon  a  body  of  men^  the  charge 
made  against  them  has  been  compa- 
red to  a  phial  of  ink  thrown  into  a 
pool  of  water.  The  stain  is  so  dif- 
fosed  throughout  the  whole,  that  it  is 
scarcely  perceptible  in  any  particular 
part. 

Supposing  such  a  pool  to  exist, — of 
an  the  birds  in  the  air  which  came  to 
dip  their  beaks,  and  flutter,  and  plume 
themadTcs  therein,  one  would  think 
that  the  strangest  bird  which  should 
endeaTOur  to  collect  the  impurity,  and 
carry  as  much  as  possible  home  to  its 
own  nest.  We  can  fancy  we  see  the 
"  rara  avis,"  with  beak  and  claws  be- 
grimed and  besmutted,  bespattering 
its  astonished  young  with  the  fruits  of 
iu  groTelline !  But  no  j-^there  can- 
not be  such  a  naturally  ink-loTing 
bird  in  existence  :  and  if  we  really 
saw  one,  in  a  situation  which  might 
render  him  liable  to  suspicion,  we 
should  be  charitably  inclined  to  con- 
clude, that  the  poor  thing  had  been 
disporting  himself  in  the  said  pool, 
(mayhap  not  his  natural  element,)  and 
bad,  contrary  to  his  own  inclinations, 
become  soiled  with  cerUin  particles  of 
the  floating  stain.  We  can  readilv 
imagine  what  such  a  bird  must  feel, 
when, on  returning  toits  nest,  oramong 
its  own  kind,  it  should  be  avoided,  or 
looked  upon  shyly,  by  those  fortunate 
bipeds  that  had  remained  uncontami- 
nated.  It  would,  moreover,  be  amu- 
sing to  see  the  said  creature,  after  fruit- 
lessly endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  the 
taint,  endeavouring  to  cackle  his  bre- 
thren into  a  belief  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly  becoming,  and  that  *'  moUey  was 
the  only  wear.^'  Like  the  fox  that  had 
lost  his  tail,  he  might  harangue,  and 
declare  it  was  the  last  new  fashion ; 
but,  truly,  thejlodc  must  be  sUly  geese 
indeed,  if  they  did  not  suspect  the  real 
sute  of  the  case.  They  would  con- 
clude, when  beholding  the  state  of  his 
plumage,  as  FalsUfi^  did  of  treason, 
**  that  dirt  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  hath 
found  it" 

We  have  now  before  us*  "  A  Letter 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Ches- 
ter, occasioned  by  the  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature granting  relief  to  hia  Majesty's 


Roman  Catholic  subjects.    By  John 
Bird,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.'' 

The  writer  begins  by  stating,  that 
though  he  has  been  *'  inclined  for 
many  years  to  consider  the  removal  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  upon 
the  whole,  desirable,  yet  those  persona 
have  often  appeared  to  him  fortunate, 
who  were  exempted  from  any  active 
concerns  in  a  question  which  he  knew 
to  be  attendea  with  uncertainty,  and 
perplexed  with  many  difficulties.  He 
then  continues — ''  It  has  been  no  long- 
er in  my  power  to  possess  this  secret 
eatis/action"  Greatly  do  we  marvel 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  this  "  se- 
cret satisfaction,"  which  could  harbour 
itself  within  the  breast  of  a  dignita- 
ry of  the  Established  Church.  Truly 
it  seemeth  to  have  a  strong  savour  df 
that ''  secret  satisfaction"  wherewith  a 
"  white-feathered"  soldier  might  find 
himself  ensconced  behind  a  stone  waU 
in  the  day  of  battle.  We  are  not  now 
caUed  upon  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
upon  a  question  which  has  been  so  fre- 
quently and  so  ably  handled  as  that' 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation — ^we 
propose  merely  to  stick  to  the  "  Let- 
ter ;"  and  therein  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage : — *'  I  could  not,  however, 
rest  satisfied  with  merely  the  cold  ex- 
pectation, that  no  miscluef  was  likely 
to  arise  to  the  Protestant  religion.  I 
look  further  to  a  great  Bnd  positive  adm 
vantage,  not  indeed  to  this  country, 
which  less  needs  it,  but  in  Ireland." 
P.  92.  And,  in  the  next  page,  we  have 
this  assurance,—''  I  fully  believe 
that  a  MAIN  OBSTACLE  to  the  RBFOa- 
MATiON  in  Ireland  is  removed  by 
the  removal  of  political  distinction  be- 
tween Protestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic." This  is  a  formal  announcement 
of  his  belief  on  thb  important  subject^ 
made,  not  in  the  heat  of  argument, 
nor  the  careless  confidence  of  the  din- 
ner table;  but  expressly  addressed, 
from  the  study,  by  a  Bishop  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  to  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
cese! With  such  a  belief,  voluntarily 
expressed,  what  kind  of  "  secret  sa- 
tisfaction" can  that  be  which  the  wri- 
ter would  have  felt,  had  he  been ''  ex- 
empted from  any  active  concern  in  the 
question?" 


•  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  occasioned  by  the  act  of  the  I^- 
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To  Mat  in  tibg  ill!  Ill  of 
obttadeto  the  nformMtiom^'e 
hftfie  camedwtd  to  be  a  wotk  m  |}od- 
oos  and  ezddaf^  to  SBj  saa  fit  to  br 
a  Bisbop  of  the  RdbraMd  dmreb,  tbat 
cvm  a  cfown  of  utartjidooi  vi^t  Bat 
hare  boeDdediiiedfiBr  in  athkicMt. 
But  DO.  !■  tfieae,  '^of  ■odcni^yi»" 
BiatttffBarcdifiapftlyofAffA. 
are  born  to  fjcataoa,  wame 
greatnoBp  aod  oone  bare 
thrust  upon  tbem."  Bvt  let  w  aeeft 
in  the  ''  Letter'  fm  a  ooiatiBB  of  dbit 
which  pen4cseiiia.  IsitpoKbietbai 
the  foUowing,  vhich  we  eopj  horn 
pacpe  13,  can  throw  any  E^ght  oa  the 
Mibject? 

"  In  the  eonne  of  aaeial  and  politi. 

which  cuinot  and  need  not  be  pointed 
out,  but  whidi  often  lead  nea  ••  net 
in  a  very  diffirrent  way  Iran  what,  on 
abstract  pdnciplca^  nua^  be  cxnecU 
cd.- 

There  i«  no  denying  thia,  "  seeing 
what  we  see,  and  hearing  what  we 
hear."  We  perceive  the  Bishop  Ittch 
pondered  upon  the  nature  of  man's 
mind.  Tboe  are  stnmge  arcana  and 
hidden  mysteries  there,  not  to  be  ac- 
counted iar,  perhaps,  "  on  abstract 
principles."  But  it  ia  a  line  stndy, 
as  Jurenal  says—"  E  codo  dcacetimt 
ynA  wtmOim:'  The  Btsbop's  next  la- 
mentation  (the  loss  of  his  "  secret  ssi- 
tisfaction"  being  the  first)  is»  that  he 
was  obliged  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  removal  of  the  ''  maio  obstacle  to 
the  reformation  in  Ir^nd"  "  4o  #ooa 
after  his  appoiDtment  to  the  diocese." 
It  certainly  was  a  hard  case.  Xo  man 
likes  to  do  good,  "  upon  compnlsion," 
at  any  time ;  but,  to  be  compelled  to 
set  about  it  directly  one  possesses  the 
power^  really  requires  more  than  a 
common  share  of  ue  "  milk  of  human 
kindness"  to  endure.  Here,  however^ 
the  writer  is  klod  enough  not  to  aban« 
don  us  to  the  misty  light  of  our  old- 
fashioned  ''  abstract  principles/'  nor 
to  vague  coi^ectures  as  to  '^  circum- 
stances which  cannot  be  pointed  out." 
Hta  rei^et  arises  from  a  want  of  op- 
portunity to  establish  '^  a  mutual  con- 
fidence between  his  clergy  and  him- 
self," which,  however, ''  be  trusts  may 
be  hereafter  furnished."  Perhaps  ft 
may :  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  has 
been  bis  misfortune  to  be ''  brought  to 
the  alternative  of  oppoiing  his  own 
•ontcientlous  view  of  justice  and  ex- 
T)ediencyi  or  of  voting  m  contradiction 


Willy, 

of  a  laife  mo^of^jr 
■hum  he  had  been 
Jf ntnal  confidence 
t  follow.  The  next  paa- 
pe  espy  fobatim,  beeause  it 
wwmily  of  those  whom  we  re- 
I  hnve  the  greater  reason  to 
BS,  bfranst  my  predeccssorB 
m.  the  aer,  whoae  infiaaioe  may  well 
fftibtiihfd  as  it  is  by 
I  whidi  they  conferred  up- 
on the  diooeae,  hare  taken  a  diffi^rent 
view  of  this  qnestion;  ao  that  the  ad- 
ditional wdj^t  of  their  authority  has 
I  given  to  thai  scale  towards  which 

1  opinion  indined* 
Hie  wdgjht  of  a  Bishop's  on  ttori- 
fy'  beiK  thrown  into  "  tne  scsle  of 
spuiiwi,  is  a  somewhat  atartling  ex- 
pvessioB,  when  used  by  a  Bishop  to  his 
dogy.  Let  thcm^  liowever,  look  to 
tittt, — ^wearenot disposed  to  behyper- 
criticaL  AAcr  dieae  preliminary  re- 
greta,  Ae  ^  Letter^  proceeds  to  state, 
that  the  writer  did  not  choose  **  to 
eneonnto^  the  heat  of  feeling  which 
prevailed  whilst  the  Act  was  in  pro- 
gress.* Hot  work  seems  to  be  parti« 
cnlarly  inimical  to  his  "  secret  satis* 
Ihctory*  feelings;  ''  but  now/  be 
says,  *'  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
roam  for  controveny/— whidi  ia  as 
mnchaa  toaay^^I  won'tli«ben  to  any 
reply ;  I  am  one  of  Erasmns's  bishops, 
"  Non  amo  monachum  respondtu- 
tem : "— «  Now,-  he  proceeds,  "  we 
csn  calnJy  enquire  whether  either  our 
rdigion,  or  our  Protestant  establish- 
ment, are  bronght  into  serious  hazard 
by  that  change  in  our  laws,  in  which 
so  large  a  majority  of  the  legislative 
body  has  concurred."    Psge  3. 

The  questions  as  to  whether  **  the 
enactment  was  lawful  or  not,"  and 
**  whether  the  step  taken  was  inevi- 
table or  no,"  are  immediately  thrown 
overboard.  "  It  is  unnecessary  now," 
the  right  reverend  prelate  says,  *'  to 
enquire."  We  have,  however,  a  taste 
of  the  old  dogma,  that  Ministers  knew 
something  that  nobody  else  knew, 
dished  up  in  a  new  style,  thus : — "  It 
is  improbable  that,  except  upon  such 
convicUon,"  (i.  e.  of  its  ineriubility,) 
''  they  should  have  embarrassed  them- 
selves with  a  measure  so  arduous  and 
unpopular."  .  This  is  worthy  the  do- 
minie of  a  village-school.  *^  Take  that, 
my  lads,"  he  says,  when  administer- 
ing the  cane ;  "  you  can't  understand 
what  it's  for^^but  never  mind,  / 
know,  and  you'U  be  the  better  for  it  by 
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and  by^depevd  upon  il!"  The  worthy 
diocens  ntxi  aiSriniy  that  he  *'  cer« 
lunly  ooold  not  have  given  a  consci* 
cntioiu  vote  in  £ivour  of  the  bill,  if 
he  hail  bdieved  that  it  would  either 
weaken  the  Proteitant  establishinent, 
tr  eiUnd  the  mfiuence  of  the  Roman 
Cathelio  relsgion/'  In  the  capacity  of 
aerdy  verbal  critica,  we  should  have 
liked  chiaeenteneebetter^  had  the  first 
part  been  more  bluntly  worded.  The 
repetition  of  the  epitnet  ''  conscien* 
taoae^"  appeaia  to  be  in  what  ia  now 
called  '«bad  taste." 

It  Muat,  boweverj  be  extremely  sa« 
tKfiwtory  to  the  minda  of  the  elergy, 
CO  learn,  thai  a  Bishop  of  the  £ata« 
faliahed  Churdi  bdieves,  that  the  inn 
Jtwenm  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  religion 
m%U  wU  be  extended  by  the  admission 
of  ei|i;lit  mombeta  of  her  communion 
into  the  Hooseof  Lords,  and  fifty  in<« 
to  die  Commons !  These  are  the  num« 
hers  calculated  in  the  "Letter."  (Pp. 
4  and  7.)  For  our  own  part,  we  were 
(perhapa)  weak  enough  to  imagine, 
that  men,  who  have  been  prevented 
from  Caking  their  seats  in  Parliament 
9otd$  on  aeconnt  of  their  religious  and 
"  conacientioas"  scruples,  would,  in 
all  probability,  feel  it  a  duty  to  exert 
any  iaittence  which  might  fall  to 
thdr  sImio,  In  fii? our  of  such  niea« 
•urea  aa  vers  l^M§  to  increase  the 
power  of  their  Church-  We  oonfeas 
thia  to  have  been  our  fear.  We  ima« 
gioed  that,  having  gained  a  footingj 
they  mt^t  advance  mdually,  step  by 
step,  OBtil  they  could  assume  a  more 
commanding  position ;  but  the  **  Let* 
ter"  goes  at  once  to  the  question  of 
aaoendency.  After  briefly  stating,  that 
the  EaUbliabed  Church  of  Ireland  was 
in  danger,  hefort  the  passing  of  the 
bill,  the  writer  says,  **  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  that  danger  be  in« 
creased  or  diminiahed  by  the  politicai 
tmauenee  which  Roman  Catholics  are 
likely  to  enjoy,  who,  as  many  seem  to 
belike,  will  value  their  newly  obtained 
prUnhge  only  io  proportion  as  it  gives 
them  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  the 
etaim  o/tkeir  own  Church  to  aecend* 
emejf.  But,  supposing  them  to  enter- 
tain this  olyeet,  it  can  only  be  carried 
into  effiwt  in  one  of  two  ways, — by 
force,  or  hp  influenoe*"  This  reads 
very  strange,  after  the  former  passage ! 
Hcto  we  find  **  political  influenee/' 


"  newly  obUined  privilege,"  "  oppor- 
tunity of  enforcing,"  &c.  all  attributed 
to  Roman  Catholics ;  and  yet  the  "  In- 
fluence" of  their  religion  will  not  be 
"  extended !"  If  such  be  the  case,  it 
clearly  proves  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  can  have  no  influence  on 
the  heart  of  it9  professors.  All  those 
doctrines,  which  the  Bi&hop  was  wont 
to  call  "  damnable,"  are  but  phan« 
toms  of  the  brain,  if  they  influence 
not  the  mind  3nd  conduct  of  men.  But 
let  us  seek  in  the  Letter  for  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. We  have  it ! 

page  13.  "  Why,  in  short,  may  we 
not  be  allowed  to  Aope  and  believe,  in 
the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  what, 
in  other  cases,  we  are  too  often  obliged 
to  fear  or  to  lament,  that  men  do  not 
alwaye  act,  or  speak,  or  think,  in  ejr- 
act  accordance  with  the  articles  to 
which  they  have  assented,  or  the 
words  SLtid  formularies  which  they  re- 
cognise  as  Uieir  own  f"  Here  is  ground 
for  hope,  with  a  vengeance  I  With  our 
nonsensical  reasoning,  upon  "  abstract 
principleSj"  we  should  never  have  dis- 
covers it,  but  for  the  "  Letter." 

But,  in  spite  of  all  the  sedatives  ap- 
plied, to  benumb  our  feelings,  in  the 
varied  forms  of  cant  and  expediency, 
our  blood  will  rise  occasionally.  What! 
admit  men  into  office,  with  the  hope 
and  belitf  that  they  wiU  perjure  them- 
selves 1  Is  this  the  language  of  a  Bri- 
tish legislator  ?  Can  these  be  the  words 
of  one  who,  but  the  other  day,  before 
the  Archbishop,  solemnly  declared, 
that  he  was  **  ready,  the  Lord  being 
his  helper,"  ''  with  all  faithful  dili- 
gence, to  banish  and  drive  away  all  er- 
roneous and  strange  doctrine  contrary 
to  God's  word,  and^  both  nrivately 
and  openly,  to  call  upon  ana  encou- 
rage others  to  the  same  ?"*  We  have, 

indeed, "  to  lament,"  &c. but  how 

to  account  for  the  thing,  we  arc  utterly 
at  a  loss,  unless  peradventure  by  again 

a  noting  the  Bishop's  own  words :  "  In 
lie  course  of  social  and  political  life, 
many  circumstances  occur  which  can^^ 
net,  and  need  not,  be  pointed  out,  but 
which  often  lead  men  to  act  in  a  very 
different  way  from  what,  on  abstract 
principles,  might  be  expected."  We 
vehemently  oeprecate  the  doctrine; 
and  yet,  coming  from  such  a  quarter, 
we  we  not  assert  that  it  is  without 
foundation.  If ''  offences"  of  this  sort 
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"  will  come/'  in  political  life^  we  most 
sincerely  condole  with  the  truly  **  con« 
scientious"  man  who  is  exposed  to  such 
temptation  ;  and  not  only  "  lament/' 
&C.  with  the  Bishop,  in  his  own  words, 
previously  quoted,  hut  deeply,  hitter- 
ly  "  lament/'  that  he  is  not  now  en- 
joving  that'*  secret  satis&ction"  which 
might  have  heen  his  lot,  had  he  for- 
tunately been  "  exempted  from  any 
active  concern"  in  the  question.  "  Bet* 
ter,"  indeed,  were  it,  for  one  who 
hath  solemnly  promised  to  "  be  dili- 

gent,  to  frame  and  fashion  himself  and 
is  family  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  to  make  both  himself 
and  them,  as  much  as  in  him  lieth, 
wholesome  examples  and  patterns  to 
the  flock  of  Christ:"*  far  «  better' 
were  it  for  him  ''  to  be  a  door-keeper 
in  the  house  of  his  God,  than  to  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  (such)  unrighteous- 
ness!" 

After  noticing  this  "  hope  and  he- 
ller that  the  Roman  Catholics  will 
not  act  according  to  their  own  "  asser- 
tions, words,  and  formularies,"  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  following  passage 
in  page  11  ? 

^*  There  have  long  been  Protestant 
members  in  the  House,  who  are  known 
to  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  Irish 
establishment;  and  they  have  not 
been  bound,  as  the  Roman  Cathoiici 
who  may  succeed  in  their  places  will 
he,  by  a  solemn  engagement,  to  use 
none  of  the  power  which  they  possess, 
to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant 
religion,  as  by  law  established." 

What  can  the  Bishop  suppose  the 
heads  of  his  clergy  are  made  of,  when 
he  talks  of  a  solemn  engagement  bintU 
ing  men,  respecting  whom  such  a  hope 
and  belief  may  be  allowed  as  he  has 
thought  proper  to  sanction  ? 

Perfectly  free  as  we  are  from  "  the 
authority  of  Episcopal  "  opinion," 
we  cannot  perceive  any  ground  for 
consolation  in  this  most  unusual  style 
of  reasoninff.  We  are  unable  to  dis- 
cern what  oegree  of  solemnity  can  be 
given  to  this  new  abjuration,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  binding  than  the  "  ar- 
ticles to  which  they  have"  idready 
**  assented,  or  the  words  and  formu- 
laries which  they  recognise  as  their 
own;"  but  which,  notwithstanding, 
we  may  ''  be  allowed  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve" they  wi^  not  '^  always  act,  or 


speak,  or  think,  in  exact  accordance 
with."  Ifn willing  as  we  are  to  admit, 
for  a  moment,  even  with  the  sanction 
of  this  "  rara  avis  "  of  a  Bishop,  that 
we,  as  Christians,  may  **  be  allowed 
to  hope/'  that  "  eight"  Peers  of  the 
realm,  and  *'  fifty"  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  be  guilty  of 
such  gross  dereliction  of  all  that  is 
honourable;  we  will,  notwithstanding, 
merely  for  argument's  sake,  auppose 
the  thing  correct.  Common-sense,  the 
experience  we  have  had  among  man- 
kind, and,  perhaps,  our  notiona  of 
''  abstract  principles/'  all  unite  in  tell- 
ing us,  that  sudi  individuals  are  far 
more  likely  to  set  at  nought  any  en« 
^ements  which  they  may  have  been, 
m  a  manner,  compelled  to  make,  by 
and  with  heretics,  than  those  solemn 
''  articles,  words,  and  formularies, 
which  thev  have  recognised  as  their 
own,"  of  tlie  importance  and  truth  of 
which  they  are  fully  persuaded,  and  for 
the  profession  and  aaherence  to  which 
they  have  been  content,  during  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  hitherto,  to  en- 
dure the  most  painful  privations. 

We  have  a  most  orthodox  antipathy 
against  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  yet  we  are  compel- 
led to  believe  that  her  members  are 
sincere  in  their  credence  thereof;  since 
we  have  beheld  the  Peer  renounce  his 
birthright,  and  the  ambitioua  man 
abandon  his  hopes  of  future  eminence, 
rather  than  give  their  assent  to  *'  words" 
which  they  consider  to  be  at  variance 
with  her  "  articles  and  formularies." 
Looking  at  the  past  lives  of  these  men, 
we  are  bound  to  admit,  that  (however 
we  mav  dislike  their  creed)  they  have, 
up  to  tne  present  time,  acted  consist- 
ently, and  like  men  of  honour.  We 
have  considered  them  as  our  political 
enemies.  We  have  done  every  thing 
in  our  power  to  prevent  them  from 
acquiring  the  influence  which  they  are 
now  likely  to  possess ;  and  it  is  our 
intention  (as  far  as,  in  these  changing 
times,  we  can  answer  even  for  our- 
selves) to  continue  upon  the  alert,  and 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  acquiring 
more.  We  have  endeavoured,  accord- 
ing to  our  means,  to  preserve  the  par- 
tition wall,  which  was  between  us,  un- 
injured ;  but  it  is  now  broken  down, 
and  they  are  among  us.  Yet  we  can- 
not believe,  notwithstanding  what  we 
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bmTe  lately  witnesaed,  that  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  oar  high  places,  ia  aU 
together  eo  pestilential  to  character^ 
•o  dettractiTc  of  all  manly  feeling,  so 
mortal  to  those  '*  abstract  principles" 
of  honour  and  consistency,  whicn  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
as  designating  the  nobler  and  better 
part  of  our  kind,  as  utterly  to  change 
the  minds  and  natures  of  these  men. 
We  cannot  imagine  that,  immediately 
upon  their  entrance  into  either  House, 
they  shall  al»ndon  their  creed,  and 
forsake  the  principles  which  they  im« 
bibcd  in  infancy,  and  which  have 
''grown  with  their  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  their  strength." 

This  were  scarcely  short  of  a  mi- 
racle ;  and  if  it  should  happen,  would 
argoe  little  in  favour  of  the  nature  of 
that  society,  by  coming  in  contact 
with  which  the  wonder  might  be  ef- 
fected. It  would  fill  our  hearts  with 
joy  and  gladness,  could  we  behold 
these  members  of  our  national  coun* 
cils  converted  from  what  we  sincerely 
beliere  to  be  "  the  error"  of  their 
ways,  and  becoming  indeed  **  of  us," 
onefold,  and  under  one  shepherd;  but 
to  see  them  in  a  state  of  mean,  moral, 
and  mental  degradation,  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  our  "  hope,"  notwithstand* 
ing  "  the  authority  of  opinion  "  before 
us.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  what  the 
state  of  our  country  might  be,  with 
wretches  so  utterly  debased  and  de« 
morslised  among  her  legislators. 

We  again  repeat,  that  such  is  not 
our  opinion.  We  dare  not,  we  will 
not,  we  cannot,  thus  think  of  our  Ro- 
man Catholic  fellow- countrymen.  But, 
if  we  be  mistaken,  and  they  really  are 
so  unmindful  of  the  most  solemn  ties 
by  which  human  nature  can  be  bound, 
wc  cannot  conceive  any  character  that 
would  render  an  individual  more  unflt 
to  be  intrustet]  with  influence  among 
his  fellow-men ;  unless,  perad venture, 
some  one  could  be  found,  who,  beiie" 
ting  them  to  be  so  depraved,  would  a«« 
9ut  them  in  acquiring  power. 

But  we  return  to  the  Letter,  and,  in 
page  SO,  find  the  foUowing:  *'  The 
Roman  Catholic  will  cerUinlv  acquire  ' 
a'lditional  power.  But  he  will  acquire 
no  power  which  he  can  use,  except  in 
the  way  of  argument  and  reasonable 
influence."  What  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  '<  reasonable  influence,"  in  the 
present  day,  may  be,  the  writer  of  the 
Letter  is  perhaps  competent  to  explain. 
We  bate  lately  witnessed  a  d^ee  of 
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influence  exercised  by  men  in  power, 
which  we  could  not  avoid  thinking 
unreasonable;  and  the  Bill  in  ques« 
tion,  be  it  remembered,  renders  Roman 
Catholics  admissible  to  nower  and 
place.  But  the  Letter  tells  us  (page 
14)  ''  admissibility  is  not  admission." 
We  must  have  the  whole  of  this  sen- 
tence. '*  I  have  no  intention  of  deny« 
ing  that  I  should  think  it  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  see  the  principal  offices  of 
the  state  administered  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. They  must,  of  necessity,  be 
indiflerent,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Protestant  Church." 
''  Of  necessity  be  indifferent !"  We 
should  have  conceived,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  what  we  have  heard  and 
seen  of  Roman  Catholics  and  their  re- 
ligion, that  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  them,  in  such  a  situation,  to 
feel  any  thing  at  all  like  indifference ! 
But  let  us  finish  the  quotation;-^ 
**  And  we  might  wish  it  to  be  impose 
sible,  that  those  who  have  influence  in 
their  hands,  should  not  employ  it  to 
the  advancement  of  true  religion.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  should  be  ac- 
tually called  to  an  important  situation 
in  the  government  of  this  country. 
Admissibility  is  not  admission ;  and, 
in  a  practical  view  of  the  question, 
this  difference  must  not  be  Kft  out  of 
consideration.  It  is  not  probable,  then, 
that  the  Sovereign  should  select  Ro- 
man Catholics  n>r  his  chief  minis* 
ters." 

We  sincerely  hope  not:  But  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  Bishop  thus 
jumps  on  the  subject,  dof  s  not  appear 
necessarily  to  follow  from  any  thing 
that  has  gone  before.  It  would,  he  ac- 
knowledges, be  a  misfortune,  were  any 
Roman  Catholics  to  attain  to  those 
stations,  to  which  he  has,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  declared  they  have  an  equal 
right  with  their  fellow  countrymen ; 
and  to  compass  which,  he  has,  by  gi- 
ving his  vote,  rendered  them  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power.  But— >hold ! 
This  great  statesman  and  ecclesiastic 
has  a  saving  clause — **  Admissibility 
is  not  admission."  Oh,  no  I  The 
man  who  destroys  the  river's  bank  in 
summer,  when  the  waters  are  low, 
most  certainly  does  not  give  them  ad- 
mission, but  only  ''  admissibility,"  in- 
to the  meadows.  If  he  be  but  a  so« 
journer  in  the  vale,  he  may,  perchance, 
enjoy  his  little  day,  and  depart  ther^ 
from  before  the  torr^ntshall  arise;  and 
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the  reflection  must  be  extremely  con- 
Bolatory  to  his  feelings.  He  may  en- 
joy a  "  secret  satisfaction." 

With  respect  to  the  indifibrence  of 
Homan  Catholic  officers  of  sUte  to  "  the 
interesu  of  the  Protesun  t  Churchy"  we 
cannot  discover  any  reason  for  suppo« 
sing  that  they  would^  if  in  power,  exer- 
cise more  liberality  toward  our  esta- 
blishment^  than  the  present  govern- 
ment isdisposed  to  shew  towardsthem, 
according  to  the  Bishop's  account  in 

Sage  10  ;  where,  after  speaking  of  the 
loman  Catholic  priests,  and  the**plau- 
sible  temptations  to  license"  and  '*  to 
pay  them  their  salaries  from  the  state," 
ne  says,  these  measures  "  were  stead- 
fastly resisted,  on  the  express  ground 
that  a  Protestant  government  could  not 
in  this  manner  consistently  recognise  or 
legalise  the  Roman  Catholic  religion." 
We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  feeling 
some  notion,  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
government  might  hesitate  about  the 
propriety,  consistency,  or  "  expedien- 
cy" of ''  recognising '  a  religion  which 
it  believes  to  he  corrupt,  and  of  a  mi- 
nistry which  it  believes  to  be  awfully 
danf^erousto  the  persons  placed  within 
its  influence."  We  here  use  the  words 
of  the  Bishop,  when  speaking  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests. 

We  now  come  to  the  admission  that 
"  the  Prime  Minister  may  be  a  Roman 
Catholic,"  p.  16.  "  We  will  admit," 
Ea>B  the  Letter,  "  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  precautions,  which  have  been 
devised  to  secure  the  proper  disposal 
of  preferment,  he  has  interest  enough 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  the  time  being,  to  nominate  whom 
he  pleases.  All  this  I  can  venture  to 
admit ;  and  I  find  it  taken  for  grant- 
ed, more  universally  than  charitably, 
or  even  reasonably.  Still  there  remains 
a  safeguard,  which  the  omnipotence 
of  a  Prime  Alinister  itself  cannot  set 
aside." 

The  omnipotence  of  a  Prime 
Minister  itself  !  Is  this,  then,  the 
"  reasonable  influence"  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  was  alone  to  acquire? 
We  have  no  right  to  doubt  that  the 
Bishop  has  a  very  firm  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  writes :  and,  for 
our  own  part,  though  far  removed 
Irom  the  polluted  and  polluting  at- 
mosphere of  courts,  we  verily  believe, 
that,  if  any  mortal  can  perform  mira- 
cles, that  mortal  is  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain.  We  know  that,  by 
fome  strange  and  talismanic  power^he 
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exercises,  what  we  suppose  we  must 
call  a  "  reasonable"  influence,  inas- 
much as  it  seems  to  afiect  the  reason 
of  men,  to  change  their  opinions,  and 
to  coropel  them  to  utter,  like  Balaam, 
far  dilrerent  words  than  those  which 
they  previously  intended  to  speak.  We 
dare  not  hazard  any  surmises  relative 
to  the  precise  causes  of  this  "  omnipo- 
tence. It  is  among  the  hidden  things; 
and,  probably,  in  some  way  connect- 
ed with  those  "  circumstances"  which 
'*  occur  in  the  course  of  social  and  po- 
liti<^  life/'  "  which  cannot  and  need 
not  be  pointed  out,  but  which  often 
lead  men  to  act  in  a  very  difl^erent  way 
from  what,  on  abstract  principles, 
might  be  expected." 

Admitting  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  be  even  as  the  Bi- 
shop himself  mi^ht  wish,  what  is  this 
'^  safeguard"  which  even  he,  after  he 
shall  have  corrupted  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  "  cannot  set  aside  ?" 

Let  us  bend  down  our  headp,  and 
listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom. 

"  He"  (the  omnipotent  Prime  Mf- 
nister)  "  can  only  nominate  those  who 
are  qualified  by  hw  to  hold  prefer- 
ment ;  he  can  only  nominate  clergy* 
men  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
this  is  a  complete  security  to  the 
Church."  Seeing  that  the  aforesaid 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  hath  the 
power  to  ordain  whomsoever  he  think- 
eth  fit,  and  seeing  that  John  Bird, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  is  inclined  '^  to  hope 
and  believe"  that  '*  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics" (as  in  other  cases  we  are  too  of- 
ten obliged  to  fear  or  to  lament)  will 
''  not  always  act,  or  speak,  or  think, 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  articles 
to  which  they  have  assented,  or  the 
words  and  formularies  which  they  re^ 
cognise  as  their  own," — seeing  these 
things,  we  marvel  that  the  "  Letter" 
writer  should  have  cast  forth  his  sheet- 
anchor  of  "complete  security"  on  such 
a  shifting  quicksand.  Let  him,  who 
can  talk  now  of  *'  the  omnipotence  of  a 
Prime  Minister,"  and,  mayhap,  exult 
and  plume  himself  in  consequence  of 
that  ''  omnipotence" — let  him  reflect 
on  the  probible  result  of  its  being  in 
the  possession  of  a  Roman  Catholic, 
when  Roman  Catholics  are  admissible 
and  admitted  into  place  and  power. 
Can  he  then  place  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  say,  that  he  steadfastly  be* 
lieves  that  every  bill,  having  a  tend* 
ency  to  remove  the  yet  few  remaining 
diaabilities,  will  be  '*  thrown  out  r 
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Is  there  the  tmaUeit  probability^  tb«t, 
is  mch  a  state  of  things,  coiuidering 
the  natural  and  '*  reafonable  influ- 
enoe"  of  oower  and  fiatronage,  the 
faiwa  woald  or  could  mnain  as  they 
are?  Without  the  aasistanoe  of  a  sin* 
gle  member  of  the  Romish  Church  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  the  great 
barrier  of  exclusion  hss  been  thrown 
down ;  and  we  are  now,  according  to 
the  "letter/'  to  have  eight  peers  and 
fifty  membm  of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Popish  fsith.  If  such  a  ylctory 
baa  been  gained  under  such  drcum- 
atancea,  wbat  may  we  not  anticipate 
under  the  omnipotence  of  a  Romish 
Premier,  when  the  Church  of  England 
ahall  hare  to  look  for  protection  only 
lo  a  recreant  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury?  for  such  must  be  the  true  cba* 
racter  of  the  man  with  whom  the  Po» 
pish  Prime  Minister  can  "  have  inte- 
rest  enough  to  nominate  whom  he 
pie        - 


It  appears  to  the  eye  of  common* 
sense,  that,  under  such  a  goTemment, 
the  number  of  Popish  members,  in 
both  houses,  must,  necessarily,  in* 
crease;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  they  will  endeavour,  by  argu- 
ment and  reasonable  influence,  to  ame^ 
liorate  the  condition  of  all  connected 
with  them  in  the  unity  of  that  church 
which  mufesses  itself  to  be  one  and 
indivisible. 

Supposing,  however,  'the  present 
Uws  to  remain  unchanged,  let  us  en- 
quire bow  this  "  complete  seeutity 
to  the  Church**  is  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect.  Again  we  copy  ftom  the 
"  Letter." 

"  There  have  been  times  when  this 
would  not  have  proved  a  sufficient  se* 
entity.  During  the  reigns  of  Elisa- 
beth or  James  the  First,  within  fifty 
yesrs  of  the  Reformation,  many,  no 
doubt,  who  conformed  to  the  Church, 
were  eecretly  inelined  to  the  principles 
and  practices  of  Popery,  At  that  period 
a  JHoman  Catholie  could  not  have  been 
safety  intrusted  with  any  interest  in 
ecclesiastical  preferment  He  might 
hy  degrees  hate  cherished  up  and  intro* 
dueed  into  the  ChuTt^  a  body  of  clergy 
hostile  to  the  reformed  religion.  The 
case  is  now  completely  difi^nt.  The 
minister  most  strongly  inclined  to- 
wards Popish  tenets  could  find  no  ean- 
didates  for  promotion  who  would  assist 
his  wishes  and  designs,"  P.  17. 

What !  after  all  we  •'  may  be  al- 
lowed to  hope  and  believe,  &e.  no 
candidates  for  promotion !  none  will* 


ing  to  assist  the  "  wishes  and  designs*' 
of  the  omnipotent  Prime  Minister! 
none  from  the  various  Roman  Catho* 
lie  colleges  and  schools  willing  to 
*'  conform  to  the  Church,"  yet  secretly 
inclined  to  the  principles  and  practices 
of  Popery  1  It  is  pleasant  to  bear  such 
a  prophecy  of  the  increasing  goodness 
of  the  age*  Yet,  perlnps,  under  sUch 
circumstances,  with  a  very  trifling  al<« 
tention  in  ceremonials,  some  few  of 
the  already-ordained  Romish  priest* 
hood  might  be  induced  to  accept  of 
promotion  by  the  omnipotent  Fremierb 
"  Cireumstances  might  arise  in  the 
course  of  social  and  political  life  to  in-* 
duce  them."  However,  if  they  were 
all  so  '^  conscientious"  or  unconscion- 
able, we  really  cannot  discern  whyj 
in  feature,  as  well  as  heretofore,  **  he 
might  not  by  degrees  have  ch^shed 
up  and  introduced  into  the  Church  a 
body  of  clergy  hostile  to  the  refonned 
religion." 

The  period  of  our  history  which 
the  Bishop  hss  thought  fit  to  allude 
to,  and  when  it  would  not  have  been 
safe  for  '<  Roman  Catholics"  to  be 
**  intrusted  with  any  interest  in  ec- 
clesiastical preferment,"  was  not,  ex- 
aetlv,  the  age  of  darkness.  We  could 
fina  it  in  our  heart  to  speak  of  hu* 
man  nature  being  the  same  at  all  pe- 
riods; and  of  one  William  Shak*i 
spenre,  who  lived  in  those  days,  and 
was  then  a  great  favourite,  and  who 
yet  continueth  to  be  endured,  not- 
withstanding the  immeasurable  dis- 
tance between  him  and  the  *'  rapid 
march  of  intellect"  men  of  our  own 
times.  There  are  divers  other  names 
likewise  which  are  visible  in  the  dim 
obscurity  of  the  past  :*but  we  dare 
not  speak  of  the  past;  for  we  have 
not  yet  b«en  able  to  shake  off  our  old- 
fiidiioned  prejudices,  and  memory  tells 
us  of  even  Protestant  bishops,  who 
lived  in  the  reigns  "  of  Elisabeth  and 
James  "  and  who  were  weak  enough 
to  endure  a  sovereign's  frown,  and 
eventually  to  perish  on  a  scaffold,  for 
the  sake  of  '*  articles,  words,  and 
formularies."  These,  howsvsr,  ara  all 
''old  almanack"  matters.  In  those 
days,  when  the  Church  of  England 
had  such  men  among  her  rulers,  "  a 
Roman  Catholic  could  not  have  been 
safely  intrusted  with  any  interest  in 
ecclesisstical  preferment ;"  but  "  the 
case  is  now  completely  different."  We 
must  acknowled^  that  the  Bishop  is 
perfectly  correct  in  his  assertion. 

Our  own  fears^  howeveri  point  to  ft 
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ibmewhat  diflferent  mode  of  "  intro- 
dncing  into  the  Church  a  body  of 
clergy  hostile  to  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. '  We  can  conceive  that  a  Ho« 
man  Catholic  Premier,  possesaing  the 
«<  interest"  admitted  in  the  ''  Letter" 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
would  look  round  and  search  diligent- 
ly for  a  few  individuals  who  would 


happen  under  a  Protestant  Ministry,) 
we  confess  we  should  apprehend  great 
danger  to  the  Establishment.  We 
must,  "  to  say  the  least "  fear  that 
they  would  be  more  inclined  to  aug- 
ment the  power,  and  spread  the  opi- 
nions, of  their  own  particular  sect, 
than  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the 
EstabUshmen  t  itself.  We  should  con- 


have  no  objection  to  become  "  candi*^  jecture,  that  their  liberality  might  be 


dates  for  high  promotion,  and  who 
might  be  induced  to  assist  bis  wishes 
and  designs."  We  scarcely  think  that 
he  would,  himself,  personally  inter- 
fere in  the  training  of  a  rising  priest- 
hood. That  department  must  fall  to 
underlings. 

J^et  us  imagine  a  vacancy,  under 
such  circumstances,  in  the  bench  of 
Bishops.  It  were  vain  to  imagine  that 
"  the  omnipotence  of  a  Prime  Mini- 
ster" will  not  have  a  "  reasonable  in- 
fluence" in  the  nomination.  What  de- 
scription of  person  would  then,  in  all 
probability,  be  selected?  As  the  Pre- 
mier himself  must,  according  to  the 
"Letter,"  ''of  necessitjr  be  indifferent, 
to  say  the  least,  to  the  interests  of  the 
Protestant  Church,"  it  seems  natural 
to  suppose,  pursuing  the  present  sys- 
tem of  liberality,  that  the  new  bishop 
would  be  chosen,  in  the  first  place, 
from  among  those  who  might  be  "  in- 
different, to  say  the  least,  to  the  in- 
terestaof"  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  next  enquiry  would  probably  be 
rmecting  the  precise  state  of  schisms 
within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment : 
and  it  would  be  extremely  desirable 
to  select  a  person  who  either  belonged, 
or  was  suspected  to  belong,  to  one  of 
these,  always  supposing  *'  theMinister 
most  stronglv  inclined  towards  Popid^ 
tenets,"  and  endeavouring  to  find 
"  candidates  for  promotion  who  would 
assist  his  wishes  and  designs?  "  No- 
thing could  tend  more  to  the  disunion  of 
the  Establishment  than  the  admission 
of  one  of  these  liberal  sdiismatics,  from 
the  most  obnoxious  sect,  into  her  hier- 
archy. The  other  personal  qualities 
of  the  man  might  be  thought  of  little 
importance.  He  would,  of  course,  be 
expected  to  vote  on  the  right  side: 
and  it  might  be  desirable  that  he 
should  think,  that  the  Ministry  would 
not,  without  exceeding  good  reasons, 
"  embarrass  themselves  with  a  mea- 
sure" which  was  "  arduous  and  un- 
popular." 

Now,  from  the  elevation  of  such 
meni  (which;  of  coursei  cQuld  no\ 


stretched  to  a  dangerous  point,  in  ac- 
cordance with  ''  the  wishes"  of  a  Mi- 
nister: yes— even  eventually  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Protestant  ascend- 
ency. The  introduction  of  such  men 
into  the  House  of  Lords  must,  at  all 
events,  be  a  step  gained.  And  to  us, 
who  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  con- 
tend, inch  by  inch,  for  that  which  yet 
remains  of  our  Constitution — to  us, 
prcu/ua/ encroachment  appears  far  more 
formidable  than  the  contemplation  of 
any  debate,  at  present,  whether  Po- 
pery shall  be  established  among  us  or 
not.  Most  ardently  do  we  wisn  that 
the  question  might  be  brought,  at 
once,  to  that  issue,  and  the  voice  of 
the  nation  be  heard  thereon.  We 
have  some  cold  comfort,  indeed,  on 
this  subject,  in  the  "  Letter,"  where- 
in the  Bishop  speaks  of  the  "  esta- 
blishment of  that  (the  Popish)  reli- 
gion on  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant." 
P.  19.  ''I  would  not,"  he  continues, 
*'  sav  that  such  a  measure,  at  any  time, 
mignt  not  find  advocates ;  nor  would 
I  venture  to  prophesy  Uiat  it  may 
never  be  proposed ;  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  bring  forward  a  desperate  proposi- 
tion, and  another  to  can7  it;  and  I 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether 
more  votes  will  be  given  in  its  favour 
after  the  admission  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics into  Parliament,  than  might  have 
been  found  in  its  support  during  the 
last  ten  years."  Doubtless  the  Bishop 
"  may  be  permitted  to  doubt ;"  and, 
if  he  really  doth  entertain  the  doubt 
which  is  here  impUed,  it  must  be  one 
of  the  most  *'  secret  satisfactory  " 
doubts  that  ever  entered  doubter's 
head.  For  our  own  part,  with  all  due 
''  permission,"  we  have  no  doubts 
whatever  on  the  subject. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  notice, 
that  when  the  Bishop  affirms  "  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
should  be  actually  called  to  an  import- 
ant situation  in  the  government  of  this 
country,"  he,  among  other  reasons  of 
a  like  calibre,  gives  us  this :  "  Their 
^ucntion,  to  speak  generallyi  must  b« 
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▼err  diflmnt  fhwa  what  it  has  been 
hitherto^  before  they  can  be  capable 
of  filling  high  offices  to  advantage; 
and,  if  tneir  education  is  to  be  very 
difierent,  it  must  be  sought  among 
Protestants."  P.  15.  We  have  no  com- 
ment to  make.  This  logical  and  con- 
dusiTe  method  of  reasoning  "  must 
be"  properly  appreciated  by  the  reader, 
"if-  he  be  "capable"  of  judging 
"  to  adTantage." 

We  hare  already  far  exceeded  our 
intended  limits  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
quarter  from  which  it  comes,  could  be 
a  sufficient  excuse  to  our  readers  for 
^  dwelling  so  long,"  as  the  auction- 
eers hare  it,  on  such  a  Letter.  Yet 
there  are  atUl  one  or  two  matters  wor- 
thy of  notice,  as  proceeding  from  the 
study  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England.  We  copy  again  from  p.  26. 
*'  la  the  avowed  object  of  preserving 
Protestant  ascendency  reconcilable 
with  the  duty  of  doing  unto  others  as 
we  would  they  should  do  to  us,  of  not 
seeking  our  own,  of  preferring  one 
another  in  honour  ?" 

Again  we  repeat,  that  this  sentence 
was  written  by  John  Bird,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  and  addressed  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese !  And  yet  there  are  those 
who  tell  us  that  the  Church  is  not  in 
danger!  The  Establishment  of  the 
Chiu«h  of  England  has  its  existence 
mily  in  Protestant  ascendency.  That 
ascendency  was  gained  by  prayers, 
and  tears,  and  watchings,  and  blood, 
and  strunlings  unto  deaUi,  and  long- 
protracted  torture.  At  length  the 
mighty  power  of  Rome  was  over- 
thrown, and  we  were  delivered  from 
spiritual,  soul-debasing  thraldom. 
Her  "  damnable  doctrines"  were  dri- 
ven from  the  land.  The  victory  was 
achicTed  over  oppression  and  delusion, 
and  the  name  of  that  victory  was  Pro- 
testant Ascendency;  and  the  Establish- 
ment formed,  in  consequence  thereof^ 
was  the  Established  Church  :  and 
now  a  Bishop  of  that  Church  makes 
it  a  question,  whether  the  "preserving 
Protestant  ascendency"  is  reconcilable 
vrith  Christian  duty ! 

Never  did  we  expect  to  hear  such  a 
question.  Our  reply  must  be  brief. 
Yes :  we  do  think  it  worth  preserving, 
because  it  is,  under  heaven,  our  only 
ground  of  hope  for  protection  against 
error,  and  ignorance,  and  false  doc- 
trine. By  its  preserration  alone  can 
our  beloTed  native  land  remain  sepa- 
rate and  peat  amon^  the  nations  <»f 
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the  earth.  Protected  by  that  mild 
ascendency,  ever^  man  hath  been  at 
liberty  to  worship  God  according  to 
his  conscience,  dwelling  beneath  "  his 
own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  none 
daring  to  make  him  afraid."  Under 
that  benignant  ascendency,  learning, 
and  the  arts,  and  science,  have  made 
a  progress  among,  us — which  never 
could  have  been  effected,  had  Rome 
continued  in  the  ascendant — and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  has  been  secu- 
red. Under  the  powerful  protection 
of  that  ascendency,  came  the  victims 
of  Romish  persecution,  flying  from 
her  sanguinary  edicts,  ana  escaping 
from  her  outstretched  and  vengefm 
arm ;  and  here,  in  Britain,  they  found 
a  resting  place  and  safety  which  the 
continent  of  Europe  could  not  have 
afforded  them,  and  which  must  have 
been  denied  them,  even  here,  but  for 
Protestant  ascendency.  Our  commerce 
and  our  manufactures  owe  their  ex- 
tension to  this  ascendency;  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  much- 
vaunted  march  of  intellect — where 
would  they  have  been  but  for  its  ge- 
nial influence  ?  Could  they  have  ex- 
isted or  flourished  under  the  soul-be- 
numbing tyranny  of  Popery  ?  We 
cannot  proceed : — if  more  be  needful, 
let  the  pages  of  English  history  be 
opened — and  let  them,  in  mute  elo- 
quence, revive  the  memory  of  the 
pious,  the  noble,  and  the  valiant  dead, 
and  answer  this  Bishop  of  the  Reform- 
ed and  Established  Church. 

We  have  looked  in  vain  through 
the  "  Letter"  for  any  substantial 
ground  for  expecting  that ''  great  and 
positive  advantage"  which  the  Bishop 
anticipates  for  Ireland.  He  speaks  of 
''  a  legitimate  vent"  being  created, 
**  through  which  the  popular  hu- 
mours may  escape,  without  injury  to 
the  constitution."  This  "  vent,  or 
safety-yalve,  or  plaything,  or  tub  to 
the  whale,  most  likely  is  intended  to 
indicate,  in  a  "  humorous  "  way,  the 
*'  admissibility"  which  he — as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate — has  given  to  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  the  principal  offices 
of  the  state,  but  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  has  "  no  intention  of  denying 
that  he  should  think  it  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  be  administered  by  them." 
It  is  possible  that  this  "  legitimate 
•  vent"  for  ''  humours"  may  allude  to 
the  humours  of  elections,  respecting 
which  the  Bishop  speaks  in  a  manner 
which  dqes  not  cari^  conviction  to  out 


mindg.  He  says,  (p.  88,)  "  But  a 
contest  is  of  a  rery  different  nature, 
and  produces  a  very  different  effect, 
when  the  parties  are  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, and  when  one  is  striving  to  pre* 
serve  a  superiority,  and  the  other  to 
ohtain  an  equality."  This  may  be 
very  true ;  but  we  hare  always  been 
disposed  to  imagine  that,  in  all  eon« 
tests,  the  more  equally  the  parties 
were  matched,  by  so  much  was  the 
fierceness  and  length  of  their  conten- 
tion likely  to  be  increased.  The  in- 
ference in  the  above  passage  is  evi- 
dently to  the  contrary.  The  Bishop, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  a  ^eat  lover  of 
equality,  •'  of  not  seekmg  our  own, 
and  of  preferring  one  another  in  ho- 
nour." We  marvel  much  that  Ac  is  a 
Bishop ! 

The  *'  Letter"  then  expresses  a 
"  hope  that  the  present  measure  will 
set  before  the  Irish  population  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Reformation  in  a  new 
point  of  view,  not  as  the  religion  of 
the  predominant  party,  but  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible !  This  is  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and,  moreover,  as  we 
trust  it  has  been,  long  since.  On 
such  matters,  however,  we  have  no 
right  to  imagine  the  worthy  Diocesan 
can  be  ignorant. 

Of  the  efficacy  and  influence  of 
preaching,  the  following;  are  his  opi- 
nions, p.  32: — "  The  clergy,  it  must 
be  remembered,  and  not  the  legisla- 
ture, are  the  real  guardians  of  truth 
in  this  country.  The  legislators, 
in  the  main,  will  take  their  view 
of  religion  from  what  we  teach  it, 
prove  it,  and  exhibit  it  to  be.  On  the 
clergy,  not  now  only,  but  at  all  times, 
roust  depend  the  maintenance,  the 
diffusion,  the  purity  of  religion,  in 
the  land.  Whilst  the  doctrine  which 
they  inculcate  is  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian truth ;  whilst  the  practice  which 
they  pursue  is  the  practice  of  that  re- 
ligion, which,  while  it  prepares  man- 
kind for  a  more  perfect  state  hereaf- 
ter, establishes  and  preserves  here 
'  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  what- 
soever things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report,'  so  long  our  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  with  it  our  Protest- 
ant establishment,  is  invulnerable." 

One  is,  on  reading  this  passage,  for^ 
cibly  reminded  of  a  pious  wish,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  breathed  by  an 
eccentric  member  of  the  Establish- 
ment, when  speaking  of  certain  Bi- 


fh€  Ctetgy  of  his  Dheeie*         C^uly, 

ahops.  *'  For  my  own  part,"  quoth 
he,  **  I  wish  the  poor  gientlemen  no 
worse  thsn  that  they  may  preach  them- 
selves to  death,  since  that  is  the  most 
glorious  end  they  can  possibly  make 
m  the  service  of  our  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter." Is  it  possible  to  refrain  from 
joining  in  this  truly  pious,  Protestant, 
and  patriotic  wish  ?  It  would  be  cheer- 
ing to  witness  such  genuine  devotion. 
It  would  remind  one  of  the  days  gone 
by,  when  men  "sought  not  tneir 
own,"  but  "  did  boldly  jeopard  body 
and  life  for  their  religion,^'  and  the 
Establishment  and  preservation  of  Pro- 
testant ascendency.  With  all  Chris- 
tian charitv,  we  hope  that  the  end  of 
the  *'  Bird  in  hand,  and  certain  of 
the  same  feather,  may  be  no  worse. 
It  is  ''  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished." 

One  more  ground  for  consolation 
fipom  the  *'  Letter,"  and  we  lay  down 
the  pen. 

**  May  it  not  be  intended,"  asks  the 
preacher,  (p.  S9,)  "  that  this  political 
change,  coming  simultaneously  with 
many  active  measures  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  truth,  with  a  more  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Scriptures,  with 
a  vast  extension  of  education,  and 
with  a  remarkable  spirit  of  religious 
enquiry,  may  form  a  part  of  a  provi- 
dential design,  and  co.operate  in  re- 
moving the  veil  from  the  face  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Ireland,  and  purifying  ft 
from  its  corruption  and  superstition  ?" 
Upon  the  supposition  that  the  part 
taken  in  "  this  political  change  by 
the  said  John  Bird,  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, has  been  that  of  a  mere  puppet, 
moved  by  other?,  in  consequence  of 
some  of  those  "  circumstances"  which 
"occur  in  social  and  political  life, 
which  cannot  and  need  not  be  point- 
ed out,  but  which  often  lead  men  to 
act  in  a  very  different  way  from  what, 
on  abstract  principles,  might  be  ex- 
pected"— supposing  it  possible  for  a 
Bishop  to  be  so  utterly  debased,  then 
such  language  as  the  above  might  be 
barely  admissible.  But,  for  a  "  con- 
scientious" and  responsible  agent  to 
insinuate  that  his  own  act  and  deed 
"  may  form  part  of  a  providential  de- 
sign,' is  really  a  most  insulting  and 
ingenious  method  of  crowing  over 
those  who  are  yet  smarting  from  the 
recent  strife,  and  who  believe  a  death- 
blow hath  been  dealt  against  their 
country. 

tn  tne  days  of  Cromwell,  when  the 
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▼Sdorimis  Pariten  sat,  after  a  battle,  in 
ttaudHn  triumph,  mawkishly  preach- 
ing to  the  wounded  Cavalier,  some- 
thing of  the  kind  may  have  been  said. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  complete  spe- 
cimen of  "  cant"*  that  hath  met  our 
eye  for  many  a  day;  and  were  it  not 
written  by  a  "  ri^it  reverend,"  we 
sKoold  sav,  partook  strongly  of  the 
nature  of  olaspheroy. 

Indeed,  we  should  have  little  hope 
of  the  Bishop,  were  it  not  for  his  evi- 
dent attachment  to  preaching.  From 
thai  exercise,  something  may  yet  be 
expected.  He  is  wonderfully  saneuine 
in  hifl  nedons  of  its  efficacy ;  witness 
page  S3  of  the  *'  Letter/*  "  Roman- 
ism can  never  be  supported  by  Par- 
liament till  the  Parliament  is  Roman 
Catholic    The  Parliament  which,  in 


a  five  or  six-fbld  proportion,  is  now 
returned  by  Protestants,  can  tiever 
become  Catholic  till  its  constituents 
become  so.  Its  constituents  can  never 
become  so  whilst  the  clergy  are  what 
they  ate  at  present ;  not  only  enemies 
of  Popery,  but  lovers,  followers,  and 
teachers  of  truth.** 

We  are  fkr  from  agreeing  with  the 
first  part  of  this  sentence;  recentevents 
and  speeches  are  yet  too  vivid  in  our 
r&ooUection ;  but  the  latter  clause  is 
pleasant,  as  it  leads  us  to  anticipate 
that  the  Bishop  vrill  devote  himself 
assiduously  to  preaching ;  a  task  for 
which  he  is  certainly  much  better  qua- 
lified than  for  legislation.  And  here 
We  speak  not  "  without  book,"  for  we 
have  read  hia  sermons,  his  Speeches, 
and  his  «*  Letter." 
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The  following  circumstance,  which 
occurred  some  years  ago  at  Ceylon, 
may  not  prove  uninteresting,  though 
we  confess  that  we  view  it  with  an  in- 
terest, which  others  may  not  feel,  as 
one  of  the  parties  (not  the  Bear)  was, 
and  is,  a  very  dear  friend  of  our  own. 
Notwithstanding  "  the  march  of  in- 
tellect,'* with  her  long  and  rapid 
strides,  we  are  afraid  that  the  Island 
of  Ceylon,  to  many  of  our  readers, 
mar  be  little  known  beyond  its  name; 
ana  we  have  our  suspicions,  that  the 
worthy  General  Officer,  who  once  with- 
in our  hearing  described  it  as  being 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea, 
does  not  stand  alone  in  his  ignorance. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  there  is 
such  an  island,  and  it  is  at  least  as  old 
aa  the  rest  of  the  world,  seeing  that 
by  moat  good  judges  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Uie  old  original  garden  of 
Eden  of  our  first  parents ;  whOe  that 
on  the  bmks  of  the  Euphrates  is  a  new 
opposition  one,  of  no  long  standing. 
This  river  being  named  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  no  obstacle  to  the  supposition ; 
for  everr  Chaldee  scholar  is  aware, 
that  in  that  tongue,  Euphrates  might 
apply  to  anv  large  river,  in  the  same 
manner  as  m  the  Sanscrit,  Gunga,  or 
Ganga  {L  e,  Ganges),  has  a  like  sig- 
nification. There  are  many  strong 
proofs  in  favour  of  Ceylon  Mng  the 
original  Paradise;  but  we  conceive  that 


nothing  m(f  e  conclusive  can  be  want- 
ing, wnen  we  assert  that  we  ourselves 
have  seen  the  garden,  or  grove,  where 
the  good  thougb  uxorious  Adam  spent 
his  days  of  innocence ;  and  moreover, 
on  the  top  of  the  peak  which  bears 
his  name,  have  we  measured  his  last 
footstep  on  the  island,  when  he  was 
driven  from  it  by  the  angel.  A  good- 
si^ed  foot  too  it  must  have  been,  for 
the  mark  of  it  is  nearly  six  feet  long ; 
as  well  it  might  be,  when  he  stepped 
at  once  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
to  the  island  of  Ramesseram,  one  of 
the  arches,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of 
Adam's  bridge,  stretching  from  Cey- 
lon to  the  opposite  continent.  Here 
he  is  thought  to  have  spent  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  unable  to  tear  him- 
self fVom  the  view  of  the  beloved  spot 
his  imprudence  had  lost  him,  until 
the  death  of  Cain  and  Abel  again  drove 
him  forth.  These  two  brothers  (Au- 
bol  Caubul)  *Uie  here  interred,**  side 
by  side,  in  graves,  one  fifty,  and  the 
other  sixty  feet  long ;  the  earth  over 
which  is  kept  neatly  heaped  by  a  Fa- 
quir, who  vouches  for  their  being  ge- 
nuine. The  whole  tradition  is  ob- 
viously Musaulmaunic,  as  it  need  not 
be  mentioned,  that  the  Ishmaelites, 
from  their  consanguinity  to  the  Jews, 
acknowledge  the  early  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  while  to  the  other  inha« 
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bitanto  of  the  East  it  is  perfectly  un- 
known. 

We  cannot  follow  Adam  farther 
from  Ceylon^  howevefj  wbich^  for  the 
benefit  of  the  very  ignorant,  for  whom 
this  exordium  is  manifestly  intend- 
ed, was  denominated  Trapobane  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  Geographical  Gram* 
mar,  while  the  Arabs  (vide  Sinbad  the 
Sailor)  know  it  as  Serendib ;  and  the 
Indians, by  the  Sanscritnameof  Lanka. 
It  is,  moreover,  peopled  by  at  least  two 
races  of  black  inhabitants,  and  con- 
tinues to  produce  a  few  pearls  as  here- 
tofore, and  the  only  cinnamon  which 
^ows  in  the  world.  We  conquered 
It  from  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1796  ; 
and  though  it  has  since  been  rather  an 
expensive  jewel  in  the  British  crown, 
it  is  unspeakable  the  service  it  has 
been  of  as  a  king's  government  in  the 
East,  to  overawe  those  monopolizing 
rogues,  the  Company,  not  to  mention 
providing  for  a  number  of  fine  young 
men  of  younger  brothers,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  civil  servants,  and  for  more 
grown  gentlemen,  as  Governors,  Lieut. 
Governors,  Judges,  and  other  officers 
needAil  for  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  a  government.  A  few  regiments 
of  the  line,  and  one  most  efficient  na- 
tive corps,  with  some  artillery,  com- 
pose the  force  deemed  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  island.  This  lit- 
tle army,  since  the  time  we  are  about 
to  speak  of,  now  some  ten  years  ago, 
can  scarcely  at  the  present  day  be  com- 
posed of  the  same  individuals ;  as,  be- 
sides the  usual  changes  incident  to  a 
military  career^  the  lives  of  a  great 
portion  of  those  brave  fellows  were 
expended  in  the  rebellion  of  1817-18, 
when  the  Kandyan  natives  of  the  in- 
terior made  a  determined  and  obsti- 
nate attempt  to  expel  us  from  their 
country^  of  which  we  had  three  years 
before  taken  possession.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  couroge  and  perseverance  of 
British  soldiers  have  been  more  se- 
verely put  to  the  trial ;  and  many 
mortal  remains,  which  were  then  left 
to  rot  in  the  jungle  of  Ceylon,  be- 
longed to  as  brave  youths  as  ever  at 
the  great  last  day  will  claim  those 
bleacnedupon  the  plain  of  Salamanca, 
or  on  the  mighty  Waterloo  itself.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  survivors  of  the 
Eandyan  war,  the  effects  of  the  last 
named  battle  were  too  fresh  and  daz- 
zling in  the  memory  of  the  "  powers 
that  be ;"  and  strange  to  say,  no  ho- 
pours^  well  merited  and  dearly  pur- 
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chased  as  they  would  hare  been,  were 
bestowed  upon  the  officers  of  this  gal- 
lant little  army. 

We  have  started  rather  wide  from 
our  purpose,  we  confess ;  but  as  the 
officer  to  whom  the  adventure  hap- 
pened, which  we  are  about  to  relate, 
was  high  in  the  staff  of  that  army, 
what  we  have  said,  we  hope,  will  not 
be  deemed  quite  apropos  to  nothing. 
Far  removed  from  us,  indeed,  by  some 
thousand  miles,  little  does  our  friend 
think  of  the  liberty  we  are  now  taking 
with  him  ;  for  though  the  most  for* 
ward  among  soldiers,  he  is  the  most 
modest  among  men,  and  w&are  aware 
would  scarcely  consent  to  be  put  in 
print ;  but  as  we  shall  carefully  aroid 
mentioning  names,  we  trust  to  be  par* 
doned  by  him.  The  whole  affair  has 
lately  been  detailed  to  us  by  a  mu- 
tual friend ;  and  as  we  are  at  a  loss 
how  to  improve  it,  we  shall  save  our- 
selves all  trouble  by  simply  transcri- 
bing his  letter. 

"  You  have  often  asked  me  for  the 
particulars  of  the  adventure  of  our 
friend  H.,  in  the  Jungle  of  Ceylon, 
with  the  two  Bears;  and  having  lately 
had  the  circumstances  related  to  me 
by  our  friend  himself,  I  shall  endea- 
Tour  to  conquer  my  habitual  dislike  to 
writing,  while  I  impart  them  to  you. 
In  doing  so  I  shall  adhere,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  the  very  words  he  used 
in  his  narration ;  and,  as  the  whole  is 
interesting,  I  have  no  scruple  in  ma- 
king him  commence  with  you,  as  he 
did  with  me,  from  the  day  before  his 
hairbreadth  escape.  To  those  who  ne- 
ver were  in  the  country  where  the 
scene  is  laid,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  southern  coast  of  Ceylon, 
from  Tangalle  stretching  eastward  to 
the  province  of  Batticaloa,  is  a  desert, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Hamban- 
totte,  where  a  civil  servant  is  station- 
ed, for  the  superintendence  and  col- 
lection of  the  salt  spontaneously  pro- 
duced along  the  coast.  The  character 
of  the  country  varies,  being  some- 
times deep  sand,  at  others  jungle  and 
forest,  and  frequently  large  grassy 
plains.  The  inhabitants  of  this  tract 
of  country,  of  nearly  two  hundred 
miiesj  arc  so  few,  that  it  may  be 
said  to  be  abandoned  entirely  to  ele- 
phants, buffaloes,  wild  hogs,  and  last, 
not  least,  abundance  of  leopards,  as 
well  as  bears  of  a  most  ferocious  race. 
Occasionally,  a  few  runners  are  sta- 
tion^ in  huU|  from  fiftesn  to  twenty 
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mflet  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting such  letters  as  Government 
may  tend  by  that  route ;  and  there  is, 
moreoyer^  an  empty  rest-house  or  two^ 
roerelv  lofficient  to  shelter  the  weary 
traTeller  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"*I  was  proceeding/ said  our  friend^ 
'  in  the  way  of  my  unty,  from  Point 
de  Galle  to  the  Post  of  Hambantotte, 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island^ 
and  had  sent  forward  my  servants  and 
baggage  by  land,  while  1  myself  em- 
barked in  a  native  boat,  called  a  dho- 
nev,  at  the  small  bay  of  Belligham, 
half  way  between  Point  de  Gallc  and 
Matura.  I  went  on  board  between 
deven  and  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day ; 
and,  as  it  was  the  month  of  July,  with 
the  Monsoon  blowing  in  my  favour 
with  all  its  vigour,  I  had  no  doubt  of 
rearhing  the  place  of  my  destination, 
thongh  sixty  miles  off,  before  daylight 
of  the  following  morning.  With  this 
idea,  I  had  provided  no  sea-stock  be- 
yond a  bottle  of  brandy,  accidentally 
pat  into  my  hands,  and  a  change  of 
linen,  with  dressing  utensils.  You 
nay  judgeofmv  disappointment,  when 
day  dawn^,  between  five  and  six 
o'clod:,  asit  does  in  that  country,  tofind 
that  we  had  overshot  our  port  It  was 
impossible  to  land  amidst  tne  tremend- 
ous surf  on  that  coast  in  the  south-west 
Monsoon ;  and  theTandil,or  master  of 
the  boat,  who,  by  the  way,  was  bound 
to  Trinoomalee,  said,  that  all  he  could 
do  was  to  land  me  in  a  small  bite  or 
bay  called  Pootanie,  which  was  still 
some  hours'  sail  a-head,  and  between 
fifty  and  sixty  miles  beyond  the  break- 
fsst  awaiting  me  at  Hambantotte.  This 
was  rather  serious  to  a  man  with  a  good 
appetite,  who  had  tasted  nothing  ftom 
the  day  before  at  breakfast,  in  a  part 
of  the  country  quite  uninhabited,  ex- 
cepting bv  a  couple  of  men  posted 
hm  and  there,  forthe  purpose  of  car- 
rying the  Tappaul.  But  I  felt  strong 
and  vigorous;  and  the  Kandyan  cam- 
paign had  taught  me  tofast  I  thought, 
too,  if  I  once  got  ashore,  I  should  be 
able  to  find  one  or  other  of  the  Tap- 
paul huts  I  have  mentioned,  and  come 
in  for  a  share  of  the  currie  and  rice  of 
iu  inmates.  At  a  station,  moreover, 
by  nsme  PaUitopanie,  about  half-way 
between  where  I  was  to  be  put  ashore 
and  Hambantotte,  there  was  an  £ng- 
lirii  corporal,  wiUi  a  few  native  sol- 
diers, in  charge  of  a  dniot  of  salt 
But  to  proceed.  I  was  landed  in  a 
fOMll  canoe  from  the  larger  vessel. 
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I  took  with  me  a  black  man,  who  was 
proceeding  to  Trincomalee  with  some 
trifling  articles  of  merchandise,  who 
said  he  could  shew  me  the  hut  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  I  could  get  one 
of  the  runners  before-mentionra  to  be 
my  guide,  as  well  as  to  carry  a  small 
leathern  case  with  a  change  of  linen 
and  dressing  utensils.  We  had  no 
sooner  stepped  on  the  beach,  than  the 
men  in  the  canoe  treacherously  push- 
ed off  for  their  vessel,  and  my  black 
friend  threw  himself  at  my  feet,  im- 
ploring me  to  let  him  go  also,  and  that 
I  should  proceed  far  enough  not  to  be 
seen,  otherwise  the  men  in  the  canoe 
would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  return  for 
him ;  and,  separated  from  his  proper- 
ty on  board  the  Dhoney,  he  should  be 
ruined.  I  granted  his  reouest ;  and, 
from  a  small  distance,  haa  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  taken  off  by  the 
people  in  the  canoe,  and  of  feeling 
mvself  alone  in  a  desert,  hungry,  and 
without  the  means  of  procuring  food, 
and  even  ignorant  of  the  road,  and, 
of  course,  with  little  chance  of  finding 
any  of  the  letter-carriers  or  their  huts. 
It  was  now  drawing  towards  thriee 
o'clock,  and  with  my  little  valize  in 
one  hand,  and  my  brandy  bottle,  about 
half  full,  in  the  other,  I  went  in  search 
of  the  hut  After  fruitlessly  spending 
an  hour  in  endeavouring  to  find  it,  I 
deemed  it  better,  as  the  sun  was  fast 
descending,  to  turn  my  face  towards 
the  west,  and  to  endeavour  to  reaeh 
the  next  station,  Yalle  by  name,  about 
sixteen  miles  distant,  and  where  there 
was  a  rest-house.  The  country  was 
a  number  of  open  plains  of  different 
sizes,  divided  from  each  other  by  ex^- 
tensive  low  jungles,  interspersed  with 
the  large  forest  trees  of  the  country. 
It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that 
I  could  find  the  path ;  and  my  stri- 
king upon  the  right  one  I  considered 
as  particularly  fortunate.  I  jogged  on 
at  a  brisk  pace,  and  all  went  well  till 
about  sunset,  when  I  was  aware  of  a 
herd  of  elephants  in  the  jungle  on  each 
side  of  the  path  I  had  to  pass.  I  could 
just  see  their  backs  occasionally  above 
the  bushes,  and  hear  the  sn&all  trees 
cracking  and  giving  way  on  each  side, 
as  they  walked  through  them,  as  a 
man  would  through  a  field  of  corn. 
These  animals  gave  me  but  little  un- 
easiness, as  I  had  freouently  been 
a-shooting  them;  and  though  I  had 
heard  of  instences  of  their  attacking 
men,  I  had  never  on  any  occasion  seen 
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them,  that  th«y'4id  not  run  awtT  on 
raising  a  ihout  or  firing  a  ihot.  whan 
I  eame  near,  one  of  item  perodveil 
ine,  and  gaye  that  angry  cry,  which 
aU  who  have  heen  aocustomed  to  ele<> 
phanta  know  to  welL  I  shouted  and 
ran  forward,  but  instead  of  taking  to 
flight,  as  I  expected,  the  one  who  saw 
me  made  out  of  the  jungle  after  me. 
I  had  got  past  the  herd,  and  I  fled  on 
my  wav  with  all  the  swiftness  of 
which  1  was  capable.  He  was  oyer* 
taking  mo  fast,  howcTer,  and  was  not 
many  yards  from  me,  when  I  turned 
round,  and  threw  my  portmanteau  at 
him.  Bv  special  good  fortune  Uiis 
arrested  nis  progress,  and  he  stopped 
as  if  to  examine  my  kit  When  I  had 
got  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  him,  I 
stopped  also.  Perhaps  you  will  scarce* 
It  credit  me  when  I  say,  that  even 
then  I  was  not  afraid ;  but  so  it  waa, 
and  I  looked  upon  the  afikir  more  in  a 
ludicrous  than  in  any  other  light.  I 
waa  determined  not  to  give  up  my 
packet  so  easily,  and  I  again  shouted 
and  ran  back  a  few  paeea  towards  my 
friend.  Upon  doing  so,  he  renewed 
his  attack,  and  charged  me  a  second 
time.  This  time  I  should  have  had  a 
poor  chanoe  for  it,  but  fortunately  a 
small  inequality  of  ground  intervened, 
when  he  was  oloie  upon  me,  and  I 
started  to  one  aSda,  stooping  down  as 
much  as  possible,  while  ne  passed  on- 
wards. I  saw  him  bewildered  at  ha« 
ving  lost  me,  while  I  skulked  away  as 
quickly  as  I  eould,  and  regained  my 
road  by  a  circuitous  route.  I  had  not 
proceeded  much  farther  when  the  sun 
set,  and  in  the  very  short  twilight 
which  follows  in  that  climate,  I  per- 
ceived two  animals  come  out  of  the 
Jungle  into  the  path,  about  100  yards 
before  me.  In  the  uncertain  light,  I 
at  first  took  them  for  the  half-grown 
calves  of  wild  bufialoes,  an  animal 
abounding  in  that  part  (^  the  island, 
and  they  prooeedea  with  their  heads 
down  towards  a  large  tree  by  the  side 
of  the  road  I  had  to  pass,  where  they 
began  snuffing  about  the  roots.  I  waa 
now  near  enough  to  see  that  they  were 
bears  of  a  very  lai^ge  size.  To  turn 
aside  wss  impossible,  aa  the  jungle 
was  of  a  kind  impenetrable  to  a  man, 
being  full  of  the  very  long  thorn,  call« 
ed  the  Bufikloe  thorn,  from  iu  tough- 
ness. To  go  back  never  entered  my 
mind^indeed  I  had  little  time  for 
thought,  aa  I  was  now  within  thirty 
I  of  them.    They  lifted  up  their 
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heads  and  mM'ked  their  anger  by  a 
short  roar«  which  I  returned  by  char- 
ging them  till  I  found  myself  within 
three  yards  of  them,  without  iheir 
oiTering  to  move  away.  They  made 
a  step  towards  me,  the  largest  one, 
evidentlv  the  male,  about  its  length 
before  the  other  ;-^I  kept  my  face  to^ 
wards  them,  and  edged  round  so  as 
to  get  on  that  side  of  them  by  which 
I  waa  to  pursue  my  route.  At  this 
moment  they  made  a  short  bound 
at  me,  which  I  escaped  by  springing 
backwards,  but  still  fVonting  them, 
snd  they  missed  me  a  second  time  in 
the  same  way.  Theae  were  more  like 
the  consecutive  bounds  of  a  dumsy 
gallop,  than  any  thing  else,  but  the 
third  I  saw  waa  to  be  my  last.  All 
that  I  remember  ls«  uttering  a  sound 
of  horror  between  a  scream  and  a  roar, 
and  aa  the  foremost  animal  rose  at  me, 
I  struck  him  with  all  the  force  of  my 
body  in  thenoseand  teeth  with  my  Ivan- 
dy  bottle,  the  only  thing  in  my  nanda. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  botue  broke 
into  shivers ;  and  whether  it  waa  the 
blow  on  the  nose— a  part,  I  have  aince 
heard,  of  great  tenderness  in  bears-^«r 
that  part  of  the  brandy  went  into  bis 
eyes  and  mouth  and  astonished  him^ 
or  both  these  things  together,  I  know 
not ;  but  he  turned  round  and  moved 
ofi;  followed  by  bla  companion  down 
the  path  away  from  me,  and  so  into 
the  jungle.  The  female  at  no  time 
bad  taken  a  decided  part,  keeping  ra- 
ther in  the  rear,  and  only  nacking 
her  mate  by  encouraging  grunts. 
The  whole  business,  I  may  say, 
scarcely  occupied  a  minute's  time, 
during  which  I  did  not  in  the  leaat 
lose  mv  presence  of  mind,  jirobably 
from  tne  shortness  of  the  time.  I 
felt  so  conscious  indeed  of  my  own 
strength,  that  had  there  been  but  one 
•bear,  though  I  might  have  su&red 
mudi,  I  was  confident  I  could  have 
dislocated  his  jaw.  Bui  the  two  to- 
gether quite  discomfited  me.  I  said 
that  I  never  lost  my  presence  of  mind 
during  the  rencontre ;  but  I  own  that 
I  stood  as  if  fixed  to  the  spot  while 
they  moved  off*,  and  till  they  were  out 
of  sight.  My  first  impulse  waa  then 
to  run,  which  I  continued  to  do  for 
about  three  miles,  when  I  reached  the 
large  plain,  which  I  guessed  to  be  that 
of  Yall^.  I  then  fell  down  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  lay  on  the  ground  for 
above  half  aa  hour,  when  I  rose  and 
moved  slowly  acroaa  the  large  opon 
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groand  to  the  other  side  of  it,  where 
I  knew  the  rest-house  to  be  situated. 
The  latter  part  of  the  way  was  through 
a  path  in  the  jungle  for  about  100 
yards ;  and  I  confess  I  was  so  alarms 
ed,  that  I  could  not  face  the  risk  of 
this,  tmd  therefore  steered  my  course 
down  towards  the  sea-coast.  At  last 
my  way  was  happily  stopped  by  the 
river  which  flows  there,  and  I  laid 
rayadf  down  on  my  lace,  and  satisfied 
my  ihirai  by  drinking,  as  you  may 
coDoeiTe,  moat  inordinately.  Quite 
dark  aa  it  waa,  there  was  little  chance 
of  my  being  able  to  find  the  solitary 
diT- built  resi-honse,  which  I  knew 
10  M  thereabouts.  So  I  stretched  my* 
self  90  the  saad,  and  slept  there  till  the 
moon  nae  soon  after  midnight,  when 
I  resumed  my  seardi  successfully,  and 
finished  my  sleep  on  its  earthen  floor* 
la  die  morning  at  the  flrst  dawn,  I 
endeavoured  lo  And  the  hut  of  the  let- 
ter-carriers, but  to  no  purpose,  though 
I  actually  viewed  one  of  them  for  a 
moment ;  but  he,  instead  of  obeying 
my  loud  summons  to  come  to  my  a8« 
sistanee,  fled  and  concealed  himself. 
This,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  is  but  too 
often  the  conduct  of  the  natives  un« 
drr  aimilar  drcumstances,  knowing 
full  weii  beforehand,  that  they  ate 
only  reqamd  to  act  as  guido^  or  to 
carry  luggage,  for  either  of  which  ser^ 
vices  they  are  frequently  but  inade* 
quately  rewarded.  I  again,  therefofe^ 
started  on  my  way  to  Pallitopanie^ 
over  twelfe  miles  of  deep  sand,  where 
I  arrived  with  difficulty  at  threeo'clock, 
almost  dead  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  fatigue,  and  hunger ;  having 
ate  nothing  from  the  morning  of  my 
embarkation  till  I  reached  this  places 
a  spaoe  of  time  of  about  fifty*  three 
homs.  Luckily  it  had  rained,  and  I 
oceaaioBally  found  water  to  drink  in 
tho  boles  made  by  the  feet  of  the  wild 
olephanu  and  bufikloes.  The  kind 
care  of  the  only  European  at  the  post, 
an  honest  corporal  of  the  lOth  regi« 
raent,  soon  brought  me  round,  by  pre- 
paring a  hot  bath  for  me,  and  a  good 
currie,  not  to  mention  a  share  of  his 
brandy  bottle,  to  compensate  for  the 
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one  which  the  bear  had  cost  me.  Next 
day  he  escorted  me  with  his  musket 
OB  his  shoulder  to  Hambantotte,  where 
my  lalA>ur  ended,  as  I  got  housed 
with  my  friend  the  Collector,  and 
found  my  servants  and  baggage  arri- 
ved. 1  roust  not  finish  without  re- 
marking  on  the  brandy  bottle.  It 
was  actually  forced  upon  me  in  spite 
of  my  refusal,  by  a  gentleman  who 
saw  roe  embark  on  board  of  tho 
Dhoney,  and  it  was  nearly  broken 
from  want  of  a  cork-screw  to  open  it, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  wife  of  a  sol- 
dier who  was  on  board  going  to  join 
her  husband,  and  who  being  sea- sick, 
took  a  longing  for  this  panacea.  It 
was  by  tbe  merest  accident  that  after 
this  I  retained  it  in  roy  hand,  when 
I  gave  up  mj  portmanteau  to  the  ele« 
phant,  and  it  seems  almost  to  have 
been  so  arranged  by  an  interposition 
of  Providence? 

"  So  much  for  our  friend  H-^^ 
To  you,  or  indeed  to  anv  who  know 
his  gallant  soldier-like  bearing  and 
perfect  modesty,  it  is  needless  to  say 
now  thoroughly  every  word  of  his  nar- 
rative may  be  relied  upon.  Though 
he  never  mentioned  the  circumstance 
beyond  a  few  very  particular  frienda, 
it  is  now  well  known  to  many  in  this 
country,  particularly  to  the  amily  of 
the  late  most  worthy  Governor  of  the 
colony,  who  waa  there  when  it  hap- 
pened." 

Here  ends  our  correspondent,  and 
here  ends  our  anecdote.  We  hope  our 
readers  won't  find  it  tedious,  and  that 
such  of  them  to  whom  it  may  ever 
happen  to  travel  through  so  much 
jungle  alone,  will  by  no  means  neglect 
to  carry  a  bottle  of  cogniac,  as  the  roost 
efficient  pocket-pistol  with  which  tbey 
can  be  provided.  We  give  this  re- 
commendation from  brandy  being 
more  generally  procurable  than  good 
Highland  whuky,  but  where  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  had,  all  good  men  and  true 
will  prefer  it  as  a  cordial;  and  we 
venture  to  affirm,  it  will  prove  at  least 
equal  to  the  Frenchman  as  a  weapon 
of  defence. 
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BYTHB  BTTBICK  SHEPHEBD. 


'  Red  Tam  Harkness  came  into  the 
farm-house  of  Ganrick,  in  the  parish 
of  Closebnrn^  one  daVi  and  began  to 
look  about  for  some  place  to  hide  in, 
when  the  goodwife^  whose  name  was 
Jane  Kilpatrick,  said  to  him  in  great 
alarm,  "  What's  the  matter,  wnat's 
the  matter,  Tam  Harkness  ?" 

''  Hide  me,  or  else  I'm  a  dead  man  : 
that's  the  present  matter,  goodwife," 
said  he.  "  But  yet,  when  I  have  time, 
if  ever  I  hae  mair  time,  I  have  heary 
news  for  you.  For  Christ's  sake,  hide 
me,  Jane,  for  the  killers  are  htfd  at 
band." 

'  Jane  Kilpatrick  sprung  to  her  feet, 
but'she  was  quite  benumb^  and  power* 
less.  She  ran  to  one  press,  and  opened 
it,  and  then  to  another ;  there  was  not 
room  to  stuff's  clog  into  either  of  them. 
She  looked  into  a  bed ;  there  was  no 
shelter  there,  and  her  knees  began  to 
plait  under  her  weight  with  terror. 
The  voices  of  the  troopers  were  by 
this  time  heard  fast  approaching,  and 
Harkness  had  no  other  shift,  but  in 
one  moment  to  conceal  himself  be- 
hind the  outer  door,  which  stood  open, 
yet  the  place  where  he  stood  was  quite 
dark.  He  heard  one  of  them  say  to 
another,  '^  I  fear  the  scoundrel  is  not 
here  after  all.  Guard  the  outhouses." 

On  that  three  or  four  of  the  troop- 
ers rushed  by  him,  and  began  to  search 
the  house  aud  examine  the  inmatea. 
Harkness  that  moment  slid  out  with- 
out  being  observed,  and  tried  to  es« 
cape  up  a  narrow  glen  called  Kinriv- 
van,  immediately  behind  the  house ; 
but  unluckily  two  troopers,  who  had 
been  in  another  chase,  there  met  him 
in  the  face.  When  he  perceived  them 
he  turned  and  ran  to  the  eastward ; 
on  which  they  both  fired,  which  rai- 
sed the  alarm,  and  instantly  the  whole 
pack  were  after  him.  It  was  after* 
wards  conjectured  that  one  of  the  shota 
had  wounded  him,  for,  though  he, 
with  others,  had  been  nearly  surround- 
ed that  morning,  and  twice  waylaid, 
he  had  quite  outrun  the  soldiers ;  but 
now  it  was  observed  that  some  of  them 
b^an  to  gain  ground  on  him,  and 
thevstUl  continued  firing,  till  at  length 
he  tell  in  a  kind  of  slough  east  from 
the  farm»houie  of  LocherbeOi  where 


they  came  up  to  him,  and  ran  him 
through  witn  their  bayonets.  The 
spot  is  called  Red  Tarn's  Gutter  to 
this  day. 

Jane  Kilpatrick  was  one  of  the  first 
who  went  to  his  mangled  corpse, — a 
woful  sight,  Iving  in  Qie  slough,  and 
sore  did  she  lament  the  loss  of  that 
poor  and  honest  man.  But  there  was 
more;  she  came  to  his  corpse  by  a 
sort  of  yearning  impatience  to  learn 
what  was  the  woful  news  he  had  Ho 
communicate  to  her.  But,  alas,  the 
intelligence  was  lost,  and  the  man 
to  whose  bosom  alone  it  had  haply 
been  confided  was  no  more ;  yet  Jane 
could  scarcely  prevail  on  herself  to 
have  any  fears  for  her  own  husband, 
for  she  knew  him  to  be  in  perfectly 
safe  hiding  in  Glen-Gorar ;  still  Tarn's 
last  words  hung  heavy  on  her  mind. 
They  were  both  suspected  to  have 
been  at  the  harmless  rising  at  Enter- 
kin,  for  the  relief  of  a  favourite  mi- 
nisterj  which  was  effected ;  and  that 
was  the  extent  of  their  crime.  And 
though  it  was  only  suspicion,  four 
men  were  shot  on  the  hilU  that  mom* 
ing,  without  trial  or  examination,  and 
their  bodies  forbidden  Christian  bu- 
rial. 

One  of  these  four  was  John  Weir 
of  Garrick,  the  husband  of  Jane  Kil- 
patrick, a  man  of  great  worth  and  ho- 
nour, and  universally  respected.  He 
had  left  his  hiding-place  in  order  to 
carry  some  intelligence  to  his  friends, 
'  and  to  pray  with  them,  but  was  en- 
trapped among  them  and  slain.  Still 
there  was  no  intelligence  brought  to 
his  family,  save  the  single  expressaon 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Thomas 
Harkness  in  a  moment  of  distraction. 
Nevertheless  Jane  could  not  rest,  but 
set  out  all  the  way  to  her  sister's  honse 
in  Glen-Gorar,  in  Crawfbrd-muir,  and 
arrived  there  at  eleven  o'clock  on  a 
Sabbath  evening.  The  family  being 
at  prayers  when  she  went,  and  the 
house  dark,  she  stood  still  behind  the 
hallan,  and  all  the  time  was  convin- 
ced that  the  voice  of  the  man  that 
S rayed  was  the  voice  of  her  husband, 
ohnWeir.  All  the  time  that  fervent 
prayer  lasted  the  tears  of  joy  ran  from 
her  eyes,  and  her  heart  beat  with  g;rft- 
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\  tolicff  Blaker  as  die  dnnk  into 
every  aeDtenoe  of  the  peti« 
I  and  Uumk^giYing.  Aecordingly, 
when  wordiip  was  ended,  and  the 
candle  lightea,  she  went  forward  with 
a  light  heart  and  joyful  countenance^ 
her  aster  embraced  her,  though  ma- 
nifiaatly  emhanaased  and  troubled  at 
aeeiiig  her  there  at  such  a  time.  From 
her  aK«  flew  to  embrace  her  husband, 
hut  he  stood  still  like  a  statue,  and 
did  not  meet  her  embrace.  She|;azed 
at  faiiii«-<he  grew  pale,  and,  sitting 
dowB,  she  corered  her  face  with  her 
apron*  This  man  was  one  of  her  hus« 
band's  brotibers,  likewise  in  hiding, 
iHiom  she  had  never  before  seen,  but 
die  tones  of  his  Toice,  and  eren  the 


derotiooal  expressions  that  he  used, 
ke  ner  hi  '      "     " 


so  like  her  husband's,  that  she 
mistook  them  for  his. 

All  was  now  grief  and  constema- 
ticn,  for  John  Weir  had  not  been  seen 
sr  heard  of  there  since  Wednesday 
evening,  when  he  had  gone  to  warn 
his  fiiends  of  some  impending  danger ; 
but  tliey  all  tried  to  comfort  each  other 
as  well  as  they  could,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, by  saying,  they  were  all  in  the 
L4wd*a  hand,  and  it  behoyed  him  to 
do  with  them  as  seemed  to  him  good, 
with  man^  other  expressions  of  piety 
and  subniBsicn*  But  the  next  mom- 
lags  when  the  two  sisters  were  about 
to  part,  the  one  says  to  tbe  other, 
"  Jane,  I  eannot  help  tdling  you  a 
atrsnge  confused  dream  that  1  had 
just  afiire  je  wakened  me.  Ye  ken  I 
pit  nae  fiutfa  in  dreams,  and  I  dinua 
want  jou  to  regpEud  it ;  but  it  is  ss 
good  rar  friends  to  tell  them  to  ane 
aaither,  and  then,  if  ought  turn  out 
like  it  in  the  course  o'  providence,  it 
oMy  bfuig  it  to  faaith  their  minda 
ihas  their  spirits  had  been  conversing 
wilhGod.^ 

**  Ka,  na,  Aggie,  I  want  nane  o' 
year  eoafnsed  dresms.  I  hae  other 
things  to  think  o',  snd  mony's  the 
time  an'  eft  ye  hae  deaved  me  wi' 
them,  oa'  aometimea  made  me  angry." 

"  I  never  bade  ye  believe  them, 
Jeanie,  but  I  likit  ay  to  toll  them  to 
yen,  and  this  I  daresay  raae  out  o'  our 
conversation  yestreen.  But  I  thought 
I  was  away,  ye  see,  I  dinnaken  where 
I  wss ;  and  I  was  fear'd  an'  confused^ 
thinking  I  had  lost  my  wsy.  Andthep 
I  came  to  an  auld  man,  an'  he  says  to 
me, « 1 8  it  the  road  to  heavien  that  you 
are  seeking,  Aggie  P'  An'  I  said,  'Aye/ 
for  I  didna  like  to  deny'L 
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'  Then  1*11  tell  you  where  ye  maun 

a'  said  he,  '  ye  maun  gang  up 
,  e  head  of  yon  dark,  mossy  deuch, 
an'  you  will  mid  ane  there  that  will 
show  you  the  road  to  heaven;'  and 
I  said, '  A^e,'  for  I  didna  like  to  refuse, 
although  it  was  an  uncoath«]ooking 
road,  and  ane  that  I  didna  like  to  gang. 
But  when  I  gangs  to  the  cku& 
head,  wha  does  I  see  sitting  there 
but  your  ain  goodman,  John  Weir, 
and  I  thought  I  never  saw  him  look 
sae  weel ;  and  when  I  gaed  close  up 
to  him,  there  I  sees  another  John  Weir, 
lying  strippit  to  the  sark,  an'  a'  beddit 
in  bbod.  He  was  cauld  dead,  and  his 
head  turned  to  the  ae  side ;  and  when 
I  saw  siccan  a  sight,  I  was  terrified,  an' 
held  wide  off  him.  But  I  gangs  up 
to  the  living  John  Wdr,  and  says  to 
him,  *  Gudeman,  how's  this  ? ' 


Dinna  ye  see  how  it  is,  uster 
A^ie  ? '  says  he,  *  I'm  just  set  to  herd 
this  poor  man  that's  Ivmg  here.' 

'  Then  I  think  ye'U  no  hae  a  sair 
post,  John/  says  I,  *  for  he  disna 
look  as  he  wad  rin  far  away.'  It  was 
a  very  unreverend  speak  o'  me,  sister, 
but  these  were  the  words  that  I  thought 
I  said ;  an' as  it  is  but  adream,  ye  hat 
ye  needna  heed  it. 

*  Alas,  poor  Aggie  !'  says  he,  '  ye 
are  still  in  the  gall  o'  bitterness  yet** 
Look  o'er  vour  right  shoulder,  an'  you 
will  see  wnat  1  hae  to  do.'  An'  sae  I 
looks  o'er  my  right  shoulder,  an'  there 
I  sees  a  haill  drove  o'  foxes  an'  wulcats, 
an'  fumarts  an'  martins,  an'  corbey 
craws,  an'  a  hunder  vile  beasts,  a' 
stannin  round  wi'  glarin  een,  eager  to 
be  at  the  corpse  o'  the  dead  John  Weir  ; 
an'  then  I  was  terribly  astoundit,  an' 
I  says  to  him,  *  Goodman,  how's  this  ?' 

'  I  am  commissioned  to  keep  these 
awa,'  says  he.  '  Do  ye  think  these 
een  that  are  yet  to  open  in  the  light 
o'  heaven,  and  that  tongue  that  has  to 
syllable  the  praises  of  a  Redeemer  far 
within  yon  sky,  should  be  left  to  be* 
come  the  prey  o'  siccan  vermin  m 
these  r 

'  Will  it  make  sae  verra  muckle  dif* 
ferenoe,  John  Weir/  saya  I, '  whether 
the  carcaas  is  eaten  up  t>y  tfaeae  or  by 
the  worma?' 

'  Ah,  Aggie,  Aggie  !  worms  are 
worma ;  but  ye  little  wat  what  these 
are/  says  he.  *  But  John  Weur  haa 
warred  with  them  a'  his  life,  an'  that 
to  some  purpose,  and  they  maunna  get 
the  advantage  o'  him  now.' 

*  But  which  is  the  right  John 
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Weir  ? '  sayst, '  for  here  it  ane  lying 
stiff  and  lappered  in  bis  blood,  and 
another  in  bealth  and  strength  and 
sound  mind.' 

'  I  am  the  right  John  Weir/  says 
be.  *  Did  yon  ever  think  the  good« 
man  o'  Garrick  could  die  ?  Na,  na, 
Aggie ;  ClaTers  can  only  kill  the  body, 
an'  that's  but  the  poorest  part  of  the 
man.  But  where  are  you  gaun  this 
wild  gate  ?' 

<  I  was  directed  this  way  on  my 
road  to  heaven/  says  I. 

*  Ay,  an'  ye  were  directed  right 
then/  says  he.  '  For  this  is  the  di- 
rect path  to  heavenj  and  there  is  no 
other.' 

«  That  is  very  extraordinary/  says 
I.  '  And,  pray,  what  is  the  name  of 
this  place,  tnat  I  may  direct  my  sister 
Jane,  your  wife,  and  all  my  iriendsi 
by  the  same  way  } ' 

*  This  is  Faith's  Hope/  says  he." 
But  behold,  at  the  mention  of  this 

place,  Jane  Kilpatrick  of  Garrick  arose 
slowly  up  to  her  feet  and  held  up  both 
her  hands.  '*  Hold,  hold,  sister  Aggie," 
cried  she,  "you  have  told  enough.  Was 
it  in  the  head  of  Faith's  Hope  that 
you  saw  this  vision  of  my  dead  hus- 
band?" 

*'  Ves ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  saw 
your  hi^an^  alive." 

**  ThR  r  fbar  your  dream  has  a 
double  meaning,"  said  she.  **  For 
though  it  appears  like  a  religious  alle- 
i;ory,  you  do  not  know  that  there  real- 
ly is  such  a  place,  and  that  not  very  far 
mm  our  house.  I  have  often  laughed 
ot  your  dreams,  sister,  but  this  one 
hurries  me  from  you  to*  day  with  a 
heavy  and  a  trembling  heart" 

Jane  left  Glen-Gorar  by  the  break  of 
day,  and  took  her  way  through  the 
wild  ranges  of  Crawford-muir,  straight 
for  the  head  of  faith's  Hope.  She  had 
some  bread  in  her  lap,  and  a  little 
bible  that  she  always  carried  with 
her,  and  without  one  to  asaist  or  com- 
fort her,  she  went  in  search  of  her  lost 
husband.  Before  she  reached  theheui 
of  that  wild  glen,  the  day  was  far 
spent,  and  the  sun  wearing  down.  The 
Talley  of  the  Nith  lay  spread  far  be- 
low her,  in  all  its  beauty,  but  around 
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her  there  was  nothing  but  darkness, 
dread,  and  deaolataon.  The  mist  ho- 
vered on  the  hills,  and  on  the  skirts 
of  the  mist  the  ravena  sailed  aboat  in 
circles,  croaking  furiously,  which  had 
a  most  ominous  effect  on  the  heart  of 
poor  Jane.  As  she  advanced  farther 
up,  she  perceived  a  fox  and  an  c«d0 
sitting  over  against  each  other,  vratch^ 
ing  something  which  yet  they  seemed 
terrified  to  approach;  and  right  be« 
tween  them  in  a  little  green  hollow^ 
surrounded  bv  black  haggs,  she  found 
the  corpse  of  her  husband  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  by  her  sister.  He 
was  stripped  of  his  coat  and  vest,  which 
it  was  tnought,  he  had  thrown  from 
him  when  flying  from  the  aoldiers,  to 
enable  him  to  dGPect  his  escape.  He 
was  shot  through  the  heart  with  twe 
bullets,  but  nothing  relating  to  hia 
death  was  ever  known,  wh^er  he 
died  nraying,  or  was  shot  as  he  fled  | 
but  there  waa  he  found  lying,  bathed 
in  his  blood,  in  the  wilderness,  and 
none  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest 
had  dared  to  touch  his  lifeless  form. 

The  bitterness  of  death  was  now 
past  with  poor  Jane.  Her  staff  and 
shield  was  taken  from  her  right  hand, 
and  laid  low  in  death  by  the  violence 
of  wicked  men.  True,  she  had  still  a 
home  to  go  to,  although  that  home 
was  robbed  and  spoiled ;  but  she  found 
that  without  him  it  was  no  home,  and 
that  where  hia  beloved  form  reposed^ 
that  was  the  home  of  her  rest  She 
washed  all  his  wounds,  and  the  atains 
of  blood  from  his  body,  tied  her  napkin 
round  his  face,  covered  him  with  her 
apron,  and  sat  down  and  watched  be» 
side  him  all  the  live-long  night,  pray« 
ing  to  the  Almighty,  and  singing 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs  altematelv. 
The  next  day  she  wamel  her  friends 
and  neighbours,  who  went  with  her 
on  the  following  night,  and  buried 
him  privately  in  Uie  north-west  oomer 
of  the  churchyard  of  Morton.  The 
following  verses  are  mjerely  some  of 
her  own  words  versified,  as  she  was 
sitting  by  his  corpse  in  the  wild  glen, 
or  rather  the  thoughts  that  she  de^ 
scribed  as  having  pained  through  hcf 
heart 
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I  canna  greet  fbr  thee,  my  John  Weir, 

O,  I  canna  greet  for  thee ; 
For  the  hand  o  heaven  lies  heavy  here, 

And  this  sair  weird  I  maun  dree. 
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They  harried  ub  first  o'  cow  and  ewe. 

With  curses  and  enieltye^ 
And  now  thej  hae  shed  thy  dear  life  blood. 

An'  what's  to  become,  o'  me  ? 
I  am  lefta  helpless  widow  here, 

O,  what's  to  become  o'  me  ^       , 

I  hae  bora  thee  sesm  sons,  Johni  Weir, 

And  nursed  tUem  npon  my  knee ; ' 
But  two  are  fled  to  their  father's  hame, 

Frae  the  eYils  Bwaiting  thee ; 
Their  little  green  gryiTes  lie  side  by  side. 

Like  twins  in  fond  ally,. 
But  in  beside  thy  children  dear 

Thy  dust  maun  perer  lie- 
like  an  outcast  o'  the  earth,  John  Wdr^ 

In  the  moorland  thou  maiin  He. 

3. 
But  though  thou  lie  at  the  back  o'  the  dyke. 

Or  in  ha^  o'  the  mountain  hee. 
Wherever  thv  loved  dust  remains. 

It  is  sacred  ground  to  me. 
And  there  will  I  watch,  and  there  will  I  pray. 

For  tears  I  now  hae  nane. 
For  the  injuries  done  bv  wicked  men 

Have  sear'd  my  simple  brain. 
Even  over  thy  pale  corpse,  John  Weir, 

I  try  to  weep  in  vain* 

4. 

But  soon  shall  our  oppressora'  sway  «      ^ 

In  desolation  lie,  ^ 

Like  autumn  flowers  it  shall  decay. 

And  in  its  foulness  die. 
The  tyrant's  reign»  the  tyrant's  name. 

Whose  rule  hath  never  thriven. 
The  blood  of  ssinu  hath  blotted  out 

Both  from  the  earth  and  heaven->« 
For  this  dear  blood  of  thine,  John  Weir, 

Can  never  be  forgiven* 
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THE  oueATlLa  Leader's  vow. 

AUmypnttf  oBts} 
Did  you  ibjaD? 

Let  u  make  medidne  of  tbli  giwt  wftngB, 
TocuntbifdcwUygitefl 

MAOBsm. 

My  Battle- Vow  !-^No  MCBflMf^WtUg 

GaTe  back  the  burning  wwrdi 
Nor  cross,  nor  shrine,  the  low  deep  lone 

Of  smother'd  yeDgankee  heatd : 
But  the  ashes  of  a  ruin'd  hoiM 

Thrill'd  as  it  sternly  rose. 
With  the  mingling  voice  of  bldod  Uiftt  shook 

The  midni^t's  dark  repose^ 

I  breathed  it  not  o'er  kingly  tombs. 

But  where  my  children  lay^ 
And  the  startled  Vulture  at  my  step 

Soar'd  from  their  fyrecwtts  dky. 
I  stood  amidst  my  Dead  alotio^^ 

I  kiss'd  their  lips — I  pour'd. 
In  the  strong  silence  of  that  houT) 

My  spirit  on  my  sword. 

The  Roof-tree  fall'n,  the  smouldering  floor. 

The  blacken'd  thresh<^stOBe, 
The  bright  hair  torn  and  soiVd  with  blood. 

Whose  fountain  was  my  own ; 
These,  and  the  everlasting  hiUs, 

Bore  witness  that  wild  night  ;•— 
Before  them  rose  the  Avenger's  soul. 

In  crush'd  Affection's  mighk 

The  stars,  the  searching  stars  of  HeaVen, 

With  keen  looks  w^idd  upbrliid. 
If  from  my  heart  the  fiery  vow, 

Sear'd  on  it  then,  oduld  fade. 
They  have  no  cause  I— Go>  ask  the  screMas 

Tnat  by  my  paths  have  swept, 
The  red  waves  that  unstain'd  were  bom. 

How  hath  my  faith  been  kept  ? 

And  other  eyes  are  on  my  soul. 

That  never,  never  close ; 
The  sad,  sweet  glances  of  the  Lost — 

They  leave  me  no  repose. 
Hauntmg  my  night-watch  midiit  the  rbckd. 

And  by  the  torrent's  foam ; 
Through  the  dark- rolling  mists  they  shine. 

Full,  full  of  love  and  home ! 

Alas !  the  mountain  eagle's  heart. 

When  wrongfd,  may  yet  find  rest— ^ 
Scorning  the  place  made  desolate. 

He  seeks  another  nest 
But  I — ^your  soft  looks  wake  the  thirst. 

That  wins  no  quenching  rain ; 
Ye  drive  me  back,  my  Beautiful ! 

To  the  stormy  fight  again. 
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Lbatb  me^  oh !  leoTo  me  !— >iiiito  oil  below 
Thy  preience  binds  roe  with  too  deep  a  spell ; 

Thou  mak'st  these  mortal  r^ons^  whence  I  go. 
Too  mighty  in  their  loveUiwm-^teewell, 

That  I  may  part  in  peace! 

Leaye  me  I  thy  footstep  wilh  its  lishtest  sounds 

The  yery  shadow  of  thy  waving  hair. 
Wake  in  my  aoul  a  feeUng  loo  profound. 

Too  atrapg  for  aught  that  loves  and  dies  to  bear. 
Oh  1  bid  the  conflict  cease  1 

I  hear  thy  whisper — and  the  warm  tears  gosh 
Into  rame  eyes^  the  qitick  poise  thrills  my  heart ; 

Thou  bid'st  the  peace,  the  reverential  hush. 
The  still  submission  fiom  my  thoughts  depart 

Dear  One  I  this  must  not  bcw 

Jhe  past  looks  on  me  from  thy  mournful  eye. 

The  beauty  of  our  frte  and  vemil  days. 
Our  communinga  with  sea,  and  hill,  ana  sky— 

Oh!  take  that  bright  world  from  my  spirit's  gaie! 
Thou  art  all  earth  to  me  1 

Shut  out  the  sunshine  from  my  dying  room. 
The  jas'mine's  breath,  the  murmur  of  the  bee ; 

Let  not  the  joy  of  bird-notes  pierce  the  gloom  1 
They  speiUE  of  life,  of  summer,  and  of  tbe^^ 

Too  much«-«nd  death  is  here ! 

Doth  our  own  spring  make  happy  music  now. 
From  the  old  beedi-roots  flashing  into  day  ? 

Are  the  broad  lilies  imaged  in  its  flow  ? 
—Alas !  vain  thoughts  I  that  fondly  thus  can  stiay 
FKMn  the  diead  hour  so  near ! 

If  I  could  but  draw  courage  from  the  1 


Of  thy  dear  eye,  that  ever  shone  to  bless ! 
«-^ot  now !  'twill  not  bo  now  !-*my  aching  sight 
Drinks  from  that  fount  a  flood  of  tenderness. 

Bearing  all  strength  away ! 

Leave  me !— thou  com'st  between  my  heart  and  heaven ! 

I  would  be  still,  in  voiceless  prayer  to  die. 
Why  must  our  souls  thus  love,  and  thus  be  riven  ? 

^-Return !— thy  parting  wakes  mine  agony  I 
— Oht  yet  awhile  delay  I 
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Ah  r  then  and  then  was  hurrylnf  to  and  ft«/^ 
And  sathttteg  tean,  and  tremblings  of  distress* 
And  Uieie  were  sudden  partings^  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  cfaolbng  sigib 
Which  ne^er  might  be  x^ated. 

Byboit. 

The  Tesper-bell^  froift  chnreh  and  tower, 

H^d  sent  its  dying  sound ; 
And  the  household,  in  the  hush  of  eve. 

Were  met,  Uieir  porch  around* 

A  Toioe  rang  through  the  olive-wood^  with  tf  sudden  triumph V power— 
"  We  rise  on  all  our  hiUs !  come  forth !  'tis  thy  country's  gathering  hour. 
There's  a  gleani  of  spears  by  every  stream,  in  each  old  battle- dell — 
Come  forth,  young  Juan !  bid  thy  home  a  brief  and  proud  farewell !" 

Then  the  father  gave  his  son  the  sword. 

Which  a  hundred  fights  bad  seen^ 
"  Away  Y  and  bear  it  back,  my  boy  f 

All  that  it  still  hath  been ! 

"  Haste,  haste !  the  hunters  of  the  foe  are  up,  and  who  shall  stand 
The  lion- like  awakening  of  the  roused  indignant  land  ? 
Our  chase  shall  sound  through  each  defile  where  swept  the  clarion's  blast. 
With  the  flying  footsteps  of  the  Moor  in  stormy  oges  past." 

Then  the  mother  kiss'd  her  son,  with  tears 

That  o'er  his  dark  locks  fell  r 
"  I  bless,  I  bless  thee  o'er  and  o'er, 

Yet  I  sUy  thee  not— Farewell !" 

^'  One  momtBt !  but  one  moment  give  to  parting  thought  or  word ! 
It  is  no  time  for  woman's  tears  when  manhood's  heart  is  stirr'd. 
Bear  but  the  memory  of  thy  love  about  thee  in  the  fight. 
To  breathe  upon  th'  avenging  sword  a  spell  of  keener  might." 

And  -n  maiden's  fond  adieu  was  heard. 

Though  deep,  yet  brief  and  low : 
'^  In  the  vigil,  in  the  conflict.  Love ! 

My  prayer  shall  with  thee  go  !'* 

*'  Come  forth  f  come  as  the  torrent  comes  when  the  winter's  chain  ia  burat ! 

So  rushes  on  the  land's  revenge,  in  night  and  silence  nursed— 

The  night  is  pa^t,  the  silence  o'er— on  all  our  hills  we  rise— 

We  wait  thee,  youth !  sleep,  dream  no  more !  the  voice  of  battle  eriea." 

There  were  sad  hearts  in  a  darken'd  home, 

Whien  the  brave  hadieft  their  bower ; 
But  the  strength  of  prayer  and  sacrifice^ 

Was  With  them  in  that  hour.  - 
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Trb  inhtbltBnU  of  atieietit  luly 
gndoallir  ekehtnged  their  native  di« 
Tinitics  for  the  historical  deities  intro* 
doeed  bj  sneeemTe  settlers  from 
Greece ;  thus  the  dretmsy  omens,  and 
•ngories  of  Ecmria  were  blended  with 
die  &b]eB  sDd  eeremonies  of  Hellas» 
and  the  eomMnaticfti'  became  the  state 
reiigioir  of  Rome.  Daring  the  em* 
frtre,  Ale  Airacleokmng  Romans  began 
10  snbstitate  the  monsters,  the  en« 
cbantmeDts,  and  the  astrology  of 
Egypt  and  Cbaldca  fan  the  worn-out, 
bat  stUI  pablidy  worshipped,  state* 
gods  ;  and,  finally,  after  the  establish* 
meDf  of  Chitstismty,  the  elementary 
■ptAts  of  Ttetonie  superstition  raised 
into  nnportanoe  and  celebrity  br  the 
witch- tribunals  and  other  l^slative 
prohibitions  of  Charlemagne,  found 
their  way  to  Italy,  in  tales  and  legends 
which  took  a  deep  and  lasting  hold  of 
its  imaginatiTe  inhabitants.  It  would 
not  be  difficult,  even  in  the  pnsent 
day,  to  separate  and  class  these  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  Italian  supersti-^ 
tioD,  Were  it  Worth  while  to  trace  them 
to  their  respective  souiroes.-  To  gene* 
nl  readers,  however,  some  illustrative 
details  of  their  actual  working,  and 
wide  diffusiou  in  the  lower  dams  of 
Italian  society  will  be  more  acceptable. 
Amidst  the  numerous  vesti^  of  an* 
tique  customs,  discoverable  m  modem 
Italisn  life,  occur  not  a  few  of  the  pu* 
rest  heathenism.  For  instance,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Isemia  in  Molise  ts  still 
preserved,  and  honoured  under  ano* 
ther  name,  the  Egyptum  Phallus. 
Some  of  the  female  peasants  in  the 
mxal  districts  of  Naples  wear  small 
figures  of  Priapus  on  thdr  bosoms  to 
prevent  sterility,  while  others,  for  the 
same  purpose,  wear  small  pictures  of 
eeitain  Cnristian  saints.  Thus  have 
many  olijects  of  heathen  worship, 
masking  their  origin  under  modem 
names,  maintained  their  ground  amidst 
tile  images  and  relics  of  the  Romish 
Chnrch. 

The  tsles  of  spectral  appearances 
and  haunted  houses,  whidi  occasion* 
ally  occur  in  Italy,  are  modified  by  the 
eheerlol  habits  of  the  people,  and  ge- 
nerally assume  a  lively  ana  even  ludi* 
cnmsdiaracter.  The  midnight  ghost, 
which,  in  northern  Europe,  is  asMd* 


cted  widi  awful  groanii  and  rattlinfl^ 
chains,  becomes  in  Italy  a  teaiing  and 
a  nlayful  spirit,  and  is  called  a  Spirito 
folletio.  These  spirits  riot  amidst 
the  glass  and  duna,  ulk  to  the  cats, 
open  and  shut  doors  with  sudden  vio* 
lence,  or,  when  in  an  angry  mood,  tosa 
the  deepm  out  of  their  beds  upon  the 
floor,  lliis  non  iaecia  dormir  iigmte 
is,  however,  the  most  grievous  offence 
of  which  the  Italians  accuse  the  Spi* 
rito  folletto.  Instances  of  haunted 
houses  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  for 
many  years  a  house  in  Rome,  between 
the  Lateran  and  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
remained  uninhabited,  because  at  niid^^ 
night  a  monk  was  heard  to  read  the 
mass  and  ring  his  bell.  The  Romans 
attach  no  importance  to  dreams  and 
omens,  except  as  materials  for  hu* 
morousandspeeulative  discussion.  In-* 
deed,  the  superstitious  faculilte  of  the 
Italians  generally  are  so  fully  occupied 
by  the  miracles  of  their  numerous 
saints,  and  by  the  mysterious  powers 
of  relics  and  pictures,  that  the  belief 
in  anv  supernatural  agency,  uncon* 
nected  with  their  religion,  lays  but 
dernier  hold  of  their  cndulity,  and  is 
nearly  confined  to  the  fair  sex,  who^ 
in  Rome  espedally,  are  prone  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  and  active  agen-* 
cy  of  witchcraft.  The  meetings  of  the 
Roman  witches,  who  are  numerous, 
and  composed  of  young  as  well  as  old 
women,  take  place  in  the  ancient  Fo* 
rum,  or  Campo  Vaccino.  Htre  are 
celebrated  the  nocttirnal  oraies,  of 
which  the  most  festivous  and  import* 
ant  occurs  on  St  John's  night,  when 
they  assemble  in  gre&t  numbers,  and 
in  the  shape  of  mack  cata  with  fiery 
eves.  This  transformation  is  accom* 
plished  by  the  aid  of  a  mysterious 
ointment,  supposed  to  consist  in  great 
measure  of  the  root  of  pimpernel  or 
buraet.  With  this  thev  anomt  them* 
sdves  from  head  to  foot,  a  process 
which  will  remind  the  dassiod  reader 
of  the  Thessalian  enchantresses.  These 
witches  are  said  to  compound  bcvera* 
gea  which  provoke  love  or  hatred ; 
they  create  bad  weather,  and  operate 
upon  the  absent  by  incantations.  The 
greatest  crime  imputed  to  them  is  the 
socking  of  children,  who  become,  in 
consequence,  by  quick  or  dow  grada* 
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tioos  dry  and  emadtted,  and  a  tliin 
child  is  said  to  have  been  '^  Suochiato 
dalle  Strike."  The  belief  in  philtres 
la  peculiar  to  Naples,  where  young 
men,  who -fall  away  in  flesh  and 
■trengthy  without  apparent  cause,  are 
said  to  hare  taken  love-potions.  The 
Neapolitan  loTer  is  afraid  to  accept  a 
lock  of  hair  from  his  &ir»one,  from  a 
peralent  belief  that  some  pernicious 
influence  may  be  thus  conveyed.  The 
Bomans  partake  not  of  this  apprehen« 
aion  ;  but,  during  the  Carnival,  ther 
beware  of  eating  the  confetti,  which 
are  showered  upon  them  by  the  female 
masks,  and  will  sometimes  warn  stran- 
gers of  the  perilous  consequences. 
These  precautions  often  provoke  the 
lively  retort  of  the  Roman  females : 
*'  Mangiate,  mangiate  i  confetti,  Non 
siete  tanto  bello,  per  aver  paura  d^una 
fattura." 

The  dread  of  storm-raisers  is  uni- 
Fersally  prevalent  amongst  the  coun* 
try  people,  and  especially  in  moun* 
tamous  districts.  A  Danish  botanist, 
journeying  alone  upon  an  ass  through 
the  mountains  of  Abruzzi,  was  invol- 
ved in  several  perilous  adventures  by 
this  superstitious  terror  of  the  pea- 
iontry.  They  had  for  some  time  seen 
him  collecting  plants  amongst  the 
unfrequented  clifis  and  ravines,  and 
watched  his  proceedings  with  suspi- 
cious curiosity.  A  few  days  later 
their  district  was  ravaged  by  a  succes- 
sion of  storms,  their  suspicions  grew 
into  certainty,  and,  assembling  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  they  attacked  the 
unconscious  botanist  with  a  volley  of 
atones,  and  cursed  him  as  a  storm- 
raising  enchanter.  He  made  vehement 
protestations  of  his  innocence,  but  the 
enraged  peasants  took  forcible  posses- 
sion of  his  collection,  which  they  mi- 
Dutelv  examined.  Finding  only  some 
harmless  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  no 
roots,  their  fury  abated,  and,  although 
it  was  sugg^ested  by  some  that  he  had 
probably  used  the  roots  in  bis  incan- 
Utions,  the  unfortunate  herbalist  was 
at  length  dismissed  with  fierce  mena- 
cea,  that  if  he  dared  to  take  a  single 
root  from  the  ground,  it  would  cost 
him  his  life.  In  the  mountains  near 
Rome,  the  peasants  regard  with  suspi- 
cion a  singular  costume,  a  stern  cast 
of  countenance,  or  any  striking  perso- 
nal formation,  lathe  strangers  wno  ar- 
rive there.  All  travellers,  thua  pecu- 
liarly marked,  are  supposed  to  be  en- 
chanters and  treasure-seekers^  and  the 
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young  Germans,  in  their  black  dresses, 
untrimmed  beards,  and  long  hair,  are 
especial  objects  of  suspicion. 

The  Oriental  fairiesi  who  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Charlemagne  and  hia 
paladins^  established  themselves  inra- 
rious  parts  of  Italy,  where  they  atill 
hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  tra- 
ditionary superstitiona  of  the  peofde. 
These  local  fairies,  who  are  more  po« 
tent  than  witches,  and  generally  of  a 
benevolent  character,  are  not  uiiw<»* 
thy  of  record.  One  of  the  moat  ode- 
brated  is  the  Fata,  or  Fairy,  Morgana, 
whose  realm  is  the  strait  between  Reg- 
gie and  Messina*  Here  her  glittering 
palaces  sometimes  rise  above  the  waters, 
and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  mortals  wiUi  a 
transient  glimpse  of  those  splendours 
which  are  so  magnificently  described 
in  the  Orlando  Amoroso  of  Boiardow 
This  fairy  is  said  to  fall  in  love  with 
young  sailors  and  fishermen,  whom 
she  lures  into  the  deep  by  this  display 
of  her  power  and  f;randeur.  The 
causes  of  this  optical  illusion  are  now 
well  understood,  but  the  adjacent  in- 
habitants will  not  be  reasoned  out  of 
this  highly  poetical  tradition ;  and  in 
tlie  popular  ballads  composed  in  me- 
mory of  young  men  drowned  in  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  the  surviving  rda- 
tives  are  said  to  console  themselves 
with  the  beb'ef,  that  the  departed  are 
reposing  in  the  arms  of  the  Fairy  Mor« 
gana. 

In  Tuscanv  the  mothers  and  nurses 
terrify  naugnty  children  by  telling 
them  that  the  ugly  fairy,  Befana,  ia 
coming,  and  the  Carnival  of  Florence 
is  opened  on  the  night  before  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Three  Kings,  by  the  pro- 
cession of  the  FaU  Befana,  who  is 
paraded  through  the  city  by  torch- 
light, accompanied  by  the  pealing  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  accla« 
mations  of  the  people.  The  fairy  ia 
personi6ed  by  a. colossal  puppet,  re- 
presenting a  sorceress  in  flowing  gar- 
ments, and  the  figure  is  so  contrived 
as  to  appear  uller  or  shorter  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  bearer,  whose  person 
IS  concealed  by  the  long  draperies. 
This  monstrous  fairy  frightens  the 
children  by  looking  into  the  upper 
windows  at  the  houses ;  and  after  thua 
passing  through  the  principal  streets 
of  Florence,  the  huge  puppet  is  thrown 
from  a  bridge  into  the  Arno,  amidst 
the  shouts  and  imprecations  of  the 
multitude.  The  Tuscan  nurses  alao 
call  ,by  the  name  of  Befana,  or  Uehf* 
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■it,  thegood  and  wieked  f«irie8>  who« 
on  the  night  aft^  the  fetdyal,  oome 
down  the  cfaimnqr  to  reward  or  punish 
die  childien>  and  the  little  folka  care- 
HiUt  hang  their  dothes,  with  empty 
pocketa,  round  the  hearth,  that  the 
good  fairy  may  fill  them  with  oonfeo* 
donciy,  and  oiher  presents,  according 
to  their  previous  good  behavioiir.  The 
term  Bef ana  is  also  applied  to  a  Tery 
ugly  woman,  and  afrigntful  phantom 
is  called  Befanacda.  IMLimnt,  in  his  his- 
torical notice  of  the  Befana,  affirms 
that  thia  festiyal  is  a  relic  of  the  an* 
dent  mysteries,  and  that  it  espedally 
aUudes  to  the  arrival  of  the  Magi.  In 
6ct,  the  black  faces  of  the  rag-ddb, 
which  are  hung  in  the  windows  of 
Florence,  on  the  daj  of  the  £piphanv» 
memble  the  Magi,  as  pourtrayed  in 
pictorea  itf  ancient  date.  The  gifts 
whidi  the  children  expect  to  reodve 
are  snppoaed  to  be  in  commemoratimi 
of  the  fvesents  brought  br  the  Magi 
to  the  Holv  Family*  Tnis  populiur 
belief  la  of  0]|^  antiquity,  and  in  the 
house  of  the  Kpiphani,  otherwise  cal- 
led the  Belani,  at  Florence,  a  head  of 
one  of  the  royal  Magi  ia  preserved  in 
the  repoaitory. 

The  fidriea  plav  an  important  part 
in  the  nopular  tales  of  Tuscany,  and 
their  abodes  are  still  pdnted  out  by 
the  people. 

Tne  hollows  of  the  fairies,  called 
le  Buche  delle  Fate,  on  the  lovdy  bill 
•f  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  are  the  ruins 
of  subterraneous  buildings,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  substruc- 
tions of  an  amphitheatre,  ot  of  public 
baths.  These  cavernous  places  are 
ahown  by  every  child  as  the  abodes  of 
fairies,  and  it  was  here  that  Charle- 
magne is  said  to  have  brought  rich 
piesents  to. these  dementary  spirits. 
Another  haunt  of  fairies  is  in  the 
Gonfalina  between  Florence  and  Pisa, 
where  a  remarkable  rock,  called  II 
Masso  delle  Fate,  and  resembling  an 
immense  square  tower,  inclines  to- 
wards another  rock  of  nmilar  confi- 
suration.  The  intermediate  cavity 
mrma  a  spadons  grotto,  and  has  a 
duracter  of  romantic  sedusion  which 
well  accords  with  the  popular  tradi- 
tion* Many  curious  details  of  the 
Tuscan  fairies  are  interwoven  with  the 
narrativea  of  the  rural  improvisaiari, 
some  of  whom  possess  no  inconsider- 
Me  degree  of  erudition.  The  mar- 
veUons  histoiy  of  Ferrsgosto  and 
Calendi-Maggio,  as  related  on  the  first 
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of  May  by  a  rustic  narrator,  was  oom« 
mitted  to  paper  by  an  intelligent  tra- 
velleri  who  witnessed  the  festival  of 
the  Maio,  at  a  farm>hoaae  near  Flo« 
rence,  and  from  whose  journal  I  have 
extracted  this  May-day  adventure. 

*'  Tempted  by  a  beautiful  springs 
morning,  I  rose  early,  and  quitt«l 
Florence  by  the  gate  of  Santa  Crooob 
Passing  the  mills  and  the  fall  of  the 
Amo,  I  followed  the  direction  of  the 
river,  and  gaxed  with  delight  upon 
the  firesh  and  lovdy  landscape.  A 
vine>covered  hill  was  crownea  widi 
small  and  degant  viUas,  which  stood 
in  relief  before  the  romantic  difis  of 
Fiesole,  still  surmounted  with  Etrus- 
can walls,  and  distinguished  by  the 
bold  tower  which  serves  aa  a  belfry  to 
the  cathedrd. 

**  I  now  began  to  observe  that  the 
fields  were  without  labourers,  and  that 
every  peasant  I  met  was  attired  inhoLU 
day  appard,  and  proceeding  with  eager 
step,  as  if  to  some  scene  of  festirity* 
WaUung  leisurdy  onward,  I  reached 
at  length  a  farm»house,  before  the  door 
of  which  a  young  tree  had  just  been 
planted.  Streamers  and  knots  of  ri- 
Dands,  adorned  with  tinsd,  were  sus- 
pended from  the  branches,  and  gliU 
tared  (;ailv  in  the  foliage;  branchea 
with  similar  adornments,  and  a  crown 
of  flowers,  shaded  one  of  the  windows, 
and  the  air  waa  resounding  with  the 
matin-music  of  severd  peasants.  Sud- 
denly the  bowery  window  was  opened, 
and  three  young  peasant  beauties,  fredi 
and  brilliant  as  the  morning,  appear- 
ed  in  picturesque  costume,  and  repaid 
with  graceful  smOes  the  salutations  of 
their  friends  and  lovers.  Tbia  pasto- 
ral scene  reminded  me  that  it  was  the 
first  of  May,  and  that  the  antioue  fes- 
tivd  of  Calendi  Ma^;io  was  about  to 
be  celebrated  by  these  happy  dwellers 
in  the  vale  of  Ama  Soon  the  nistie 
minstrds  began  a  livelv  measure,  the 
voung  peopfe  assembled  before  the 
house,  aud,  jdning  hands,  danced 
with  a  rapid  and  bounding  movement 
round  the  May-tree,  while  the  older 
peasants  were  busily  arranging  break- 
fi»t  upon  a  long  table  under  the  shade 
of  a  vin&trdlice  which  served  as  a 
vestibule  to  the  house.  These  plea- 
sii^  groups  formed  a  picture  worthy 
ofTeniers  or  Bassano,  or  rather  of  the 
more  graceful  pendl^of  Paolina  Gauf- 
fier  of  Florence.  Taking  out  my 
aketch-book,  I  began  to  draw  the  pic- 
turesque scene  before  me,  and  had 
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nearly  completed  my  pencil^sketch, 
when  I  was  disooyered.  Immediately 
the  master  of  the  house  approached 
me,  and,  with  looks  of  cordial  kind- 
ness, invited  me  to  join  their  rural  fes- 
tival.  While  I  hesitated  to  comply, 
one  of  his  daughters  left  the  circling 
group,  and,  presenting  her  hand,  in- 
vited me  to  join  the  dance.  This 
temptation  it  was  not  in  human  na« 
ture  to  resist  I  added  another  link 
to  the  chain  of  dancers,  and  we  bound- 
ed round  the  Ma^*tree  with  increased 
energy  and  rapidity.  MHien  the  dance 
was  concluded,  I  offered  to  my  hosts 
the  sketch  I  had  made  of  their  rustic 
festival,  and  it  was  honoured  by  im- 
mediate insertion  in  the  fVame  of  a  co- 
loured print  representing  the  Wan- 
dering Jew ;  afttrr  which  we  sat  down 
in  cordial  intimacy  to  breakfast  A 
diminutive  and  greyheaded  old  man, 
who  had  enlivened  our  rural  meal  by 
many  pleasant  songs,  which  he  accom* 
panied  on  the  bass,  was  loudly  sum- 
moned by  the  children  after  breakfast 
to  tell  tliem  the  wonderful  history  of 
Ferragosto,  Calendl  Maggio,  and  their 
sisters  Befana  and  Mezza  Qoaresiroa. 
He  yielded  at  length  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  whole  party,  to  which  I 
added  mine,  being  curious  to  hear  a 
specimen  of  the  quaint  and  original 
eloquence  of  a  rural  improvtMtore, 
Immediately  the  peasants  hoisted  the 
little  man  upon  the  table,  crowned 
bim  with  a  cap  of  gilt  paper,  and  in- 
vested him  with  a  printed  bed- quilt 
by  way  of  mantle.  The  orator  then 
grasped  a  wise-flask  coated  with  plat- 
ted straw,  and  exclaimed : — "  Ragaz- 
zi !  Ragazze !  e  voi  ultri  tutti  quanti, 
ascoltate!"  Ader  a  pause,  during 
which  he  applied  the  bottle  to  his  lips, 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  ludicrous  so- 
lemnity, "  I  had  this  true  and  plea- 
sant history  from  Ferragosto  himself. 
He  told  it  me  during  his  last  appear- 
ance on  earth,  and  I  will  give  it  you 
so  eiiaotly  in  his  words  and  voice,  Uiat 
vou  may  suppose  him  actually  sitting 
before  you.'  Then  expanaing  his 
chest,  and  deepening  his  voice,  he  con- 
tinued: "Dunque  io  son  Ferragos- 
to 1"  (Behold  me  then  Ferragosto!) 
At  these  words  the  excited  group  be- 
came silent  and  motionless,  and  the 
children  gazed  with  eager  looks,  and 
open  mouths,  upon  Ferragosto,  who 
now  threw  back  his  head,  elevated  his 
shoulders  to  increase  his  bulk,  expand- 
ed his  anns,  and,  after  looking  grave- 
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ly  round  the  circle,  began  his  rmtal, 
of  which,  however,  I  profess  only  to 
render  the  spirit,  the  language  being 
in  that  burlesque  style  of  the  sixtet^nth 
century,  which  b  endurable  only  in 
the  original  Italian. 
•  "  There  was  once  a  great  king  na« 
med  Charlemagne,  who  was,  besides, 
emperor  of  Rome.  After  many  and 
many  battles  and  conquests,  he  came 
into  our  country  with  a  numerous  re- 
tinue of  great  personages ;  and  my  fa* 
ther,  although  nothing  but  a  sausage- 
maker  of  Belgioso,  was  one  of  the 
party.  King  Charlemagne  prized  men 
of  talent  in  all  classes  of  society ;  and 
my  father,  who  was  a  distinguished 
artist  in  his  line,  was  made  much  of 
at  court  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
died  upon  the  journey,  afltef  recom- 
mending hia  children  to  the  paternal 
care  of  his  good  king  and  patron, 
whom  we  accompanied  to  Florence. 
The  conqueror,  who, bad  destroyed  so 
many  cities,  amused  himself  with  re- 
building the  city  of  Flowers.  He  col« 
lected  there  the  population  scattered 
through  the  neighbourhood ;  and  many 
of  his  courtiers,  to  whom  he  granted 
feudal  privileges,  established  them- 
selves in  Florence,  and  contributed  to 
the  embellishment  of  this  new  metro- 
polis. 

"  Before  his  departure,  Charlemagne 
wished  to  dee  the  environs  of  Florence, 
and,  being  attracted  by  the  high  cele- 
brity of  the  fairies  of  Fiesole,  he  went 
there  with  a  numerous  retinue,  in 
which  were  my  brother,  my  two  sis- 
ters, and  myself.  When  the  court  had 
arrived  before  the  Buche  delle  Fate, 
at  Fiesole,  the  emperor  deposited  there 
some  rich  presents ;  and,  in  return,  he 
was  most  graciously  received  by  the 
fairies,  who  granted  an  especial  boon 
to  every  one  of  his  attendants.  They 
made  the  famous  paladin  Orlando  in- 
vulnerable ;  for  it  is  alu^ether  a  mis- 
take to  say  that  he  was  bom  so.  Maugis 
was  endowed  with  all  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  make  a  good  necromancer ; 
and,  in  short,  every  one  had  some  favour 
granted,  except  my  youngest  sister, 
Mezza  Quaresima,  who  would  not  ask 
any,  and  was  cruelly  punished,  as  you 
shall  hear  anon.  For  my  own  share, 
I  requested  the  fairies  to  make  me 
immortal.  Satisfied,  however,  with  a 
brief  existence  every  year,  I  begged 
only  for  a  renewal  of  life  during  tlie 
first  week  of  August,  and  conditioned 
that  this  period  Bhoukl  become  a  fes- 
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tiftlf  during  Which  mj  return  to  earth 
iboahl  be  Annually  celebrated  by  re- 

en^  and  banquets.  You  shall  now 
how  1  terminate  my  annual  ex- 
iitcoee.  I  go  at  midmght  to  the  abode 
of  the  fiines^  whose  door  is  always 
open  to  me,  and  there  I  find  a  cask  of 
wme,  the  delictoas  jioiaon  of  which 
takes  away  my  life.  I'driuk  and  drink 
ttutil  I  fsii  isleep,  and  then  I  expire 
in  good  faith,  and  very  comfortsbly.. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  my  resusei- 
tatioD,  the  fairies  bring  me  to  life  again 
in  this  manner.  They  cot  open  a  large, 
fat,  well- pickled  sow,  put  me  into  the 
inside,  and  earefully  sutch  up  theori- 
fice.  Then  the  fairies  spply  a  melon^ 
to  the  pig'a  snout,  through  which  the 
gratefm  odour  penetrates  to  my  nos* 
txilsu  Gradually  I  return  to  Hfe ;  the 
sow  is  again  cut  open,  and  I  jump  out 
of  my  graTO  as  handsome  and  Uvely 
as  ever. 

"  My  brother  Calendi  Maggio  was 
gifted  with  music,  and  ever  since,  the 
first  of  May  has  been  a  festival  on 
which  die  Tuscans  honour  his  memo- 
ry by  songs  and  May-trees.  My  eldest 
sister  Bemna  had  the  audacity  to  beg 
that  she  might  herself  become  a  fairy, 
and  her  ambition  was  gratified  on  con« 
diikm  that  every  year,  on  the  night  of 
the  sixth  of  January,  she  would  fright- 
en the  children  by  threatening  to  cut 
in  two  all  those  who  piajpied  their 
nurses,  or  would  not  eat  their  porridge 
without  pulling  faces.  Mv  other  sis- 
ter, who  unwuely  rejectea  the  prof- 
fered gifb  of  the  fairies,  had  soon  rea- 
son to  repent ;  for,  had  she  only  ssked 
permission  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  she 
would  have  escaped  a  miserable  death. 
During  her  pr^ancy,  she  was  seised 
at  MiokLent  with  an  irresistible  long- 
ing for  a  Bologna  sausage;  and,  to 
make  bad  worse,  she  devoured  it  ea- 
gerl|f,  and  without  cooking.  This  hei- 
nous crime  was  discovered,  betrayed, 
and  proDOuneed  unpardonable.  My 
poorsbter  was  condemned  totbedread- 
ful  punishment  of  being  sawn  in  two, 
and  the  only  remission  granted  was 
the  privilege  of  dying  incognita  in  the 
garb  of  a  nun.  In  memory  of  this 
catastrophe,  and  in  the  Piazza  Padella, 
the  very  spot  where  it  took  place,  the 
sad  spectacle  is  renewed  every  year  at 
Mid- Lent,  by  sawing  in  two  a  wood- 
en puppet,  which  is  still  called  the 
Monaca. ' 

Ferragosto  having  finished  the  sto« 
ry  of  his  family,  which  he  had  inter« 
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nxpied  by  frequent  apnlicatioiis  to  his 
wine*  flask,  threw  hisgut  prown  amidst 
the  crowd  of  listeners,  jumped  down 
from  the  table,  and  took  leave  of  his 
hosts', '  to  attend  his  duty  as  a  cho- 
rister in  the  next  parish.  At  the  same 
time  I  quitted  the  hospitable  peasants, 
and  accompanied  him,  followed  by 
long*repeated  exclamations  from  the 
ehildren  of"  Viva  Ferragosto,  Calen- 
di Maggio,  e  tutti  quanti!" 
As  we  paced  onward  together,  I 

Suestioned  the  old  improvisatore  as  to 
tie  real  origin  of  the  festival  of  Ca- 
lendi Maggio,  and  the  garrulous  old 
man,  pleased  with  the  opportunity  to 
display  his  erudition,  gave  me  the  fd- 
lowing  detoils.  "  The  story  I  have 
just  related,"  he  began,  **  is  no  inven- 
tion of  my  own.  The  materials  are 
borrowed  from  the  historian  Buona- 
rotti,  and,  in  the  wwks  of  the  Delia 
Crusca  aoulemicians  will  be  found  the 
source  of  all  the  jokes,  puns,  and  pas- 
quinades, which  the  people  make  on 
Ferragosto  and  his  family.  Their  ad« 
ventnrea  belong  to  the  tales  ealled  Fa- 
ta^^ne  in  Italy,  and  Furies  in  France, 
and  they  deserve  a  place  in  the  *  Bi- 
blioth^que  bleue.'  The  name  of  Ca« 
lendi  Maggio  proves  the  ancient  date 
of  this  festiTsl,  which  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  Roman  custom  of  celebrating  the 
calends  of  May.  The  songs  composed 
for  this  occasion  are  caUed  Maggio- 
late:  the  decorated  tree,  and  the  bran- 
ches with  which  our  rustic  lovers  de- 
corate the  windows  of  their  fair  ones, 
are  called  Maio.  This  annual  festi* 
vity/ which  is  preserved  onlv  in  rural 
districts,  was  once  celebrated  in  cities, 
and  dignified  by  songs,  dances,  and 
fieastings,  which  lasted  several  days ; 
for  instance,  the  grand  banquet  of  the 
first  of  May,  given  in  the  Porttnari  pa- 
lace,  where  Dante  fell  in  love.  Evi- 
dence of  the  former  prevalence  of  these 
festivals  exists  in  the  numerous  mag-* 
giolate  composed  by  difierellt  authors, 
and  amongst  others  by  the  magnifi- 
cent Lorenzo  de  Medici,  whose  poems 
are  not  at  all  worse  than  those  of  a 
common  citizen.  One  of  his  songs 
commences  thus — 

Ben  venga  Maggio 
El  gonfalon  salvaggio : 
and  in  another,  h$  thus  alludes  to  these 
festirities— 

Se  tu  v  appieare  an  maggio 
A  qualcuna  che  tu  ami. 

One  of  the  latest  eelebrationa  of  tb'- 
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festind  in  Fbrenoe,  was  in  1 012,  when 
a  Maio  was  planted  and  sung  before 
the  Pitti  palace^  in  honour  of  the  Arcb- 
Dncheas  of  Austria. 

''ThefeatiTalof  Femgoato^  whichia 
a  relic  of  the  Augustan  games,  is  oel^ 
brated  only  in  the  states  of  Rome  and 
Tuscany;  and  thefestiyal  of  the  Fieni* 
eolone,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
tale  of  Femgosto  is  of  unknown  ori* 
gin.  It  ukes  place  in  Florence  on  the 
7th  of  September,  the  day  before  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  when  the  fe« 
nude  peasants  of  Casentino  and  the 
mountains  of  Pistoia  come  to  offer  up 
their  prayers  before  die  mirteidona 
image  of  Uie  Madonna  dell'  Annon« 
eiata.  During  this  festival,  the  streets 
of  Florence,  and  especially  those  near 
L'Annonciata,  present  the  appearance 
of  a  city  given  up  to  fire  and  plunder. 
Crowds  of  boys  runabout  shakmg  their 
Uazine  fierucolone,  which  are  torches 
of  oiled  paper  fixed  at  the  end  of  long 
veeds.  These  ndsy  urchins  pursue 
each  other  with  sticVs,  and  the  streets 
resound  with  shrill  whistles  uid  the 
clangour  of  pieces  of  old  metal,  accom- 
panied by  the  discordant  shouts  and 
nowlings  of  the  populace.  There  is 
in  this  strange  festivity  a  remarkable 
affinity  with  the  game  of  torches  cele« 
brated  in^ndent  days  at  Athens.  The 
players  ran  about  the  city  with  torches, 
which  they  transferred  to  each  other, 
without  pausing  in  their  career ;  4ind 
those  who  ceased  to  run,  or  whose 
^ches  were  extinguished,  were  hoot- 
ed at  and  even  beaten  by  the  populace. 
Lucretius  drew  from  this  game  a  si- 
mile, which  he  applied  to  the  course 
of  human  life,  and  the  rapid  extinc- 
tion of  successive  generations  i-^ 

**  £t  qaa&i  cursores,  vitae  lampada  tra- 
dunt." 

Here  the  diorister  of  Belgioso  con« 
duded  his  dissertation.  Wehad  reach- 
ed the  door  of  his  parish  church,  where 
we  exchanged  a  friendly  adieu,  and  I 
proceeded  on  the  road  to  Fiesole. 

To  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  devotional  superstitions  of  Italy, 
the  Protestant  traveller  must  for  a  time 
divest  himself  of  his  ProtesUntism, 
or  he  wilJ  be  unable  to  discriminate 
between  an  authorized  btlief  and  a 
popular  superstition.  In  my  investi- 
gation of  these  absurdities,  I  shall 
therefore  avoid  all  reference  to  clerical 
abuses,  and  confine  myself  to  those 
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abenrations  of  a  mirade^faunting  peo« 
pie,  which  the  Romish  diordi  ndther 
exdtea  nor  sanctions;  and  diat  die 
papal  government  often  diedcs  and 
punishes  these  ridienkna  exploakms 
of  vulgar  supeiatttion  may  be  proved 
by  instances,  to  one  of  wh^  I  waa 
accidentally  a  witnes8.<^Paasing  one 
evening  through  a.  narrow  street  in 
Borne,  called  La  Sabina,  I  saw  before 
a  recess  a  tumultuona  crowd  of  people, 
intermingled  with  the  papal  g«ia- 
d'armes,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
disperse  them.  Enquiring  from  an  in- 
habitant the  cause  of  this  agitation,  I 
heard  that  the  recess  had  been  long 
occupied  by  an  image  of  the  Madonna, 
which  was  deemed  so  unimportant 
that  few  passengers  deisned  to  raise 
their  hats  before  her  i£rine.  Thia 
evening,  two  women  conversing  in  the 
recess,  acddentally  looked  at  tne  Ma« 
donna's  face,  and  saw  her  eyes  moving 
with  an  expresnon  of  sadness,  some- 
times upturned  to  HcaTen,  and  then 
down  upon  the  saaers,  who  fell  upon 
thdr  knees,  ana  called  out,  "  A  mi« 
rade!  a  minder  Immediatdy  the 
neighbonra  crowded  to  the  spot,  the 
psasengera  collected  round  them,  and 
the  tale  of  wonder  waa  r^idly  eircu* 
lated  through  every  quarter  of  the 
dtv«  Soon,  however,  the  inouisition, 
as  head  of  the  police,  sent  the  gena- 
d'armea  to  the  spot,  with  orders  to  ex« 
tinguish  the  Madonna's  two  tapera, 
and  to  disperse  the  people.  This  vio- 
lent interference  rousea  the  indigua« 
tion  of  the  credulous  Romans,  many 
of  whom,  in  the  true  spirit  of  martyiw 
dom,  allowed  themsdves  to  be  arrest* 
ed. 

To  this  instance  of  popular  super- 
stition, the  l^end  of  the  Pantheon 
Madonna  is  an  appropriate  append- 
age. The  now  miraculoua  image  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Rotonda  had  long 
been  inactive  and  unimportant;  but 
one  small  lamp  shone  dimly  befine 
her  altar,  which  now  blazes  with  the 
light  of  innumerable  tapers ;  and  not 
even  one  votive  offering  adorned  her 
person,  which  is  now  loaded  with 
hearts,  crowns,  braceleU,  and  neck- 
kces.  One  day  the  eustos  of  the  Pan« 
theon  had  forgotten  to  feed  tbe  Ma- 
donna's lamp  with  oil,  and  towarda 
evening,  after  the  doors  were  dosed, 
the  sacred  flame  expired.  Suddenly 
the  people  in  the  piazza  heard  from 
within  the  churdi  a  loud  complaining 
voioe  call  out,  '<  OgUo !  Ogiio  I"  The 
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to  the  cuBtM  )•  the    giudy  ^IndAg  of  his  peiiknu  fld?fln« 
On  Monte  Celio>  and  on  the 


•f  the  ttnetvarv  were  opened> 
the  inat  of  dl  was  diseovered,  and 
the  miiade  loudly  proclaimed.  The 
costM  nattowly  eeeaped  from  the  tio^ 
kaoe  of  the  crowding  worBhippers^ 
and  on  the  aame  night  tapen  were 
lighted  round  the  altar  of  the  inanlted 
hMgOj  whidi  ever  since  has  healed 
the  aldcj  fbfgiren  ainsy  and  woihed^  all 
■oru  of  miradee,  I  eollected  these 
detaala  from  the  people^  fmt  how  far 
the  miraele  was  aoknowledged  by  the 
Bemiah  dmrch^  I  coi^  not  asoetu 


Were  the  legends  of  the  numerons 
knagiea  which  patronise  the  provincial 
eitica  ot  Italy  inireetigated»  the  totive 
oflMngi  appended  to  each  would  re* 
feal  miracles  surpassing  those  I  have 
felatcd.  These  images  were  doubtless 
originally  placed  in  the  chuFohes  of 
Itaij  as  subsdnites  for  the  protecting 
gods  of  Heathenism.  In  Home,  the 
minculoas  statue  of  St  Peter  replaced 
the  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  bronae  of 
which  is  said  to  have  fVimished  mate- 
riab  Ib^  the  image  of  the  Christian 
saint;  although  Zoega,  the  Swede, 
•oe  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  of 
modem  antiquarians,  asserts  that  the 
image  of  St  Peter  is  the  antique  statue 
of  an  anonymoos  lUwian  senator. 

Moat  of  Uie  chmvhes  of  modern 
Rome  were  built  upon  the  founda^ 
tioiis  of  ancient  temples ;  in  like  man* 
ner.  Catholic  observances  were  grafted 
upoa  old  ^man  supcfstitions,  and 
statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  required 
only  the  substitution  of  new  heads  to 
become  ol^ects  of  Christian  veneration 
aa  saints  and  Madonnas.  Of  these 
varioua  adoptions  Rome  supplies  abun* 
dant  examples.  Where,  for  instance^ 
is  the  diffbrence  between  the  Votiva 
Paries  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Ho* 
DMOs?  Did  not  models  of  arms  and 
legs,  with  records  of  thdr  cure,  ones 
hang  upon  the  walk  of  the  Templeof 
Eseulapltts,  on  the  Tiber  island,  aa 
they  do  bow  near  the  images  of  won* 
der* working  aamta  and  Madonnas? 
The  heathini  Romans,  after  escape 
Iron  ahqiwreckf  hung  pictures  of  the 
tempest,  and  sometimes  also  their  sea* 
dreoched  apparel  in  the  temple  o£ 
Keptnn^  or  made  the  votive  offering 
of  a  miniature  marble  galley  to  Jupi* 
Mr  Redux.  Now  the  returning  tra« 
veUcr  offers  to  &  Roooo,  or  to  S.  An^ 
to&io  Afrbitti*-  or  to  some  AftadoBBa*  % 


lures. 

spot  where  once  stood  tiie  temple  of 
the  home-guiding  Zeus,  S.  Maria  della 
Navicella  is  now  worshipped.  Before 
her  small  temple  Leo  X.,  either  as  a 
Christian  or  a  classical  enthusiast,  af- 
fixed a  small  marble  ship,  in  token  of 
gratitude  for  his  escape  from  a  storm ; 
and  from  the  ground  beneath  frag^ 
ments  of  antique  votive  ships  have 
been  excavated. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Palatine 
Mount,  and  where,  according  to  tra^ 
dition,  Romulus  and  Remus  were  nou** 
rished  by  the  she- wolf,  stood  the 
temple  of  the  deified  Romulus,  la 
which  was  the  statue  of  the  suckling, 
wolf.  To  this  temple  the  mothera  of 
ancient  Rome  carried  their  sicfclT 
diildren,  and  their  ftith  derived  heaiU 
ing  from  their  wonder-working  hero. 
The  rotunda  of  S.  Teodoro  now  occu- 
pies the  same  spot,  and  the  heeling 
powers  of  the  heathen  have  been  traufr* 
lerred  to  his  Christian  substitute,  for 
here  only  do  the  Roman  mothers  pray 
fi>r  the  convalescence  of  theur  sick 
children,  as  in  ancient  days  their  pro* 
genitors  prayed  to  the  founder  of  their 
city. 

The  Pantheon,  once  the  temple  of 
all  the  gods,  was  converted  into  a; 
temple  of  all  the  martyrs,  by  Popo 
Boniface,  who  interred  twenty-eight 
loads  of  relics  under  the  high  altar* 
The  bronze  rosettes  of  the  dome  were 
melted  by  the  Bar berini  Pope,  Urban 
VIII.,  who  recast  them  into  cannon>. 
into  decorations  for  his  tomb,  and  into 
the  Baldachin  of  St  Peter's.  In  mo« 
dem  times,  this  magnificent  rotundSi 
has  been  metamOrphoted  into  a  temple 
of  all  the  artists  by  Canova,  whoso 
wealth  and  chisel  have  so  thickly  peo* 
pled  the  niches  wUh  marble  poeta* 
painters,  sculptors,  ardiitects,  and 
musicians,  that  he  has  hardly  left, 
room  enough  for  his  own  bust. 

In  ancient  Rome,  the  consul  or. 
pnetor  touched  the  heads  of  msntt«» 
mitted  daves  with  his  iaa,  in  token 
of  thfsr  release  from  slavery ;  and  in 
modem  Rome,  the  penitentiary  givea 
a  similar  tap  with  a  slick  to  the  peni-^ 
tent  after  confession,  and  thereby  le* 
leases  him  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 

On  the  first  of  Mav,  um  Reman^ 
ohildren  place  upon  aoiair  before  the. 
hooao'door  a  puppetof  the  Madonna^, 
crowned  with  a  goxlaad.    fiverypsa-^ 
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■enger  is  then  afpl^  to  for  a  doQ»- 
tion  in  the  following  vene,  which  is 
sung  hy  the  little  be^n  :— 

*«  Bellt,  Belli  Giovanotti, 
Che  maogiate  pasddotti 
£  bevete  del  buon  vino, 
Vn  quattrin  sull'  altarino." 

On  the  cslends  of  May,  the  founds* 
lion  festtval  of  the  altars  of  the  Lares 
prcstiles  was  ioelebrated  in  all  the 
nouses  of  ancient  Rome.  The  Lai»» 
rium,  beadng  the  small  household 
oods,  was  decked  on  this  occasion  with 
nesh  gsrbnds  of  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  modem  antiquarians  belieye  t£at 
die  cnstom  of  the  Roman  children  is 
m  relic  of  the  ancient  festi?aL 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  ex« 
amples  of  similar  comcidenoes ;  I  shall 
oondttde,  howeTer,  with  one  of  many 
instances  of  Neapolitan  superstition. 
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The  Neapolitan  sailav  neref  go  to  seia 
without  a  box  of  small  imagpes  or  j^ up* 
pet9^  some  of  which  are  patron  saints, 
inherited  from  their  progenitors,  while 
others  are  more  modem,  but  of  tried 
efficacy  in  the  hour  of  pent  When  a 
storm  overtakes  the  Tessel,  the  sailors 
leave  her  to  her  fate,  and  bring  upon 
deck  the  box  of  saints,  one  <of  which 
is  held  up,  and  kudly  prayed  to  te 
ataistance.  The  storm,  nowever,  in^ 
cresaes,  and  the  obstinate  or  powerless 
•sintis  vehemently  abus^,  and  thrown 
npon  the  deck.  Others  are  held  up» 
prayed  to,  abused,  and  thrown  down 
m  succession,  until  ihe  heavens  be- 
come more  propitious.  The  stonri 
abates,  all  danger  disappears,  the  saint 
last  prayed  to  acquires  the  reputation 
of  miraculous  efBcacj,  and,  after  their 
return  to  Naples,  is  honoured  with 
prayers. 
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Ma  Sou  THEY  here  nresents  us^with 
a  brace  of  metrical  legends,  drswn 
from  that  inexhaustible  and  hitherto 
unrifled  store-house,  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholic,  or  as  it  may  less  offensively, 
and  perhaps  more  justly  be  callrd,  - 
the  Pf  eudo- Christian  Mythology.  No 
English  Protestant,  perhaps  no  living 
Romanist,  is-so  well  acquainted  with 
the  religious  fables  which,  from  the 
first  century  to  the  intellectual  age  of 
Joanna  Souihcote  and  Prince  Hohen- 
ke,  have  encrusted  the  Christian 
ehurdi,  as  the  prolific  author  of  this 
little  volume. 

Few  men,  with  understanding  and 
aaorals  so  thoroughly  Protestant,  have 
imaffination  and  feelings  to  compre- 
hend so  fully  the  i)eautiful  in  Ro- 
manism, while  his  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  onl^  subdued  by  a  deeper 
sense  of  religious  awe,  makes  him  as 
quickly  alive  to  its  absurdities.  Thus 
qualified,  he  might,  in  the  wealthy 
autumn  of  his  powers,  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose of  his  forward  spring,  bv  enrich- 
mg  the  English  language  witn  a  Poem 
founded  on  the  imaginative  and  hu- 
man parts  of  the  Catholic  creed- 
adorned  with  all  its  ceremonial  pomp 
•^iU  sensuous  pathos— its  strangesel^- 
denials— its  soul-enthralline  self-in- 
dulgencea— and  exalted  by  the  multi- 


tudinous sgencies  of  saints  and  angeU 
—departed  spirita  and  demona.  Tba- 
laba  and  Kenama  have  shewn  what 
he  could  effect  with  the  gorgeous  su« 
perstitions  of  Arabia  and  Hindostan  ; 
but  these  have  no  substance  in  Eng- 
lish imaginations,  no  significance  for 
English  hearts.  Mr  Southey  has  done 
for  them  all  that  could  4ie  done.  He 
has  presented  them  to  the  inwsjd  eve, 
distinctly,  yet  with  all  the  rolenaid 
effects  of  multitude.  Bodied  forth  by 
his  romantic  fancy,  they  very  much 
resemble  such  a  dream  as  might  visit 
the  late  slumbers  of  a  child  after  the 
first  sight  of  a  Christmas  pantomime, 
or  Easter  melo->drama.  He  has  done 
more-^he  has  breathed  a  soul  into 
shadows,  gay  and  restless  as  gold  and 
purple  sunbeams  on  the  western  ocean. 
But  the  soul  is  not  their  own— it  is 
not  Arabesque,  nor  Hindoo,  nor  Ori- 
enul,  but  Christian  English.  No 
power  of  genius  can  reconole,  though 
It  may  disguise,  the  incongruity  of  a 
sensual  religion  with  an  almost  ascetic 
moraUt|r.  Even  the  human  manners 
and  actions  which  enter  into  the  tex- 
ture of  the  story  are  at  yariance  with 
the  sentiments  and  characters.  Nei- 
ther Oneiza  nor  KsHyal  could  haye 
existed  in  a  land  of  Harams.  We  do 
not  allude  to  these  discrepancies  aa 
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laidti— tbou^  oiticftl  hxHtB  may  be 
Boce  than  ezcnnd,  when  they  denote 
a  pcttinacity  of  moral  yirtue.     Mr 
SoQtbey'a  imagination,  which  exer« 
ciaea  a  magical  control  over  die  ele- 
nenta  of  tne  viaible  nniverse,  in  no^ 
wise  tranafonns  or  modifiea  his  moral 
aenae,  which  remains  among  monsters 
and  necromantic  illosions,  unchanged, 
nndanntedy  as  Ulysses  in  the  bower  of 
Ciree.    Bat  in  reatity,  these  inoon- 
aistenctaa  are  involved  in  the  sabjeots 
to  which  his  peculiar  genius,  and  the 
eottiaeof  iuastudies,  directed  his  choice. 
Milton  encountered  tenfoldgreater  th* 
aorditiea  and  contradictions  in  his  Pa« 
rsdiae  Lioat-^yet  who  can  wish  that 
be  had  choaen  another  theme  ?   Who 
would  part  with  Thalaba  and  Keha- 
na— beeauae,  in  order  to  addrrss  the 
aympathiea  of  Europeans,  it  was  ne- 
rtMsry  to  semi- Christianise  Oriental- 
iMB  ?   Though  we  are  sometimes  de- 
ceived into  the  SKpectation  of  a  coup- 
de-tkeaire,  when  the  deatroyer  Tha- 
laba, and  the  gentle  Glendoveer,  shall 
throw  off  their  infidel  garments,  and 
torn  oat,  the  one  a  concealed  agent  of 
the  Vice  Society,  (is  it  still  in  exist- 
enee  ?)  and  the  other  a  missionary  in 
diHuiae ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
rather  plotted  to  find  our  old  friends 
Jnadee,  Prudence,  Temperance,  and 
Fortituide,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
Clcanlineas,  and  iSodiiness,  in  all  di- 
matea,  and  under  aU  modes  of  belief. 
But  a  Catholic  sulrject  would  have 
picaented  none  of  these  diflScidties. 
For  whatever  may  he  the  ains  of  the 
Catholic  church,  they  are  not  sins  of 
«Mwsttois— there  is  no  true  feeUns  of 
a  Christian  heart  to  which  she  does 
not  affi>rd  an  exponent    The  blessed 
Iftary— the  divine  womanhood-— the 
virgin  glorification  of  matemitv,  is 
Barely  the  most  beautiful,  the  loveliest, 
puicst  idea  to  which  the  erring  spirit 
of  man  ever  paid  unbidden  homage ; 
and  even  among  the  inferior  host  of 
aainta— tender  maidens   and  young 
diildren,  who  suffered  aU  tormenta 
and  strange  fire  for  their  Saviour's 
love— nuna  that  mdted  away  in  vi- 
aionaiy  ecstasiea,  or  struggled  in  so- 
litude irith  unutterable  pangs— be* 
slowing  the  warmeat  aroctions  of  a 
female  nature  on  spiritual 
, ,  and  ptniuR  with  the  hefft  rick* 
of  deferred  hope  for  the   daj 
when  death  should  consummate  their 
myalic  capooasla— pilgrims  vdio  pasa- 
«d  fro  m  land  to  land,  and  roimea  the 


earth  while  it  waa  full  of  wonders— ^ 
visited  cities  now  wrapt  in  desert  sanda 
as  with  a  winding  sheet,  and  empireir 
sunk  beneath  the  shifting  ocean— 
passing  like  silent  shadows  through 
regions  of  an  unknown  tongue,  or 
proclaiming  the  truth  with  most  mi^ 
raculous  organ  to  savage  tribes  and 
barbaric  monarchs— hermits,  whose 
solitude  was  frequented  by  guardian 
angels,  and  assaulting  fiends,— whose 
life, "  remote  from  public  haunt,"  was 
one  fierce  combat  with  demoniac  hor«ft 
rora,  or  imaginsry  voluptuousness- 
infants  that  were  consecrated  in  the 
womh-»4nd  penitents  that  rose  from 
the  grave  of  everlasting  destmction— • 
among  all  that  multitude  of  hallowed 
name8,which,thickorthanstar8,  throng 
the  wide  heaven  of  popish  fantasy— 
what  spot  of  ground  mav  not  find  a 
glorifiea  patron— what  gnef  but  may 
claim  a  sympathizing comfbrter — ^whak 
woric  of  war  or  peace  but  may  ttk  a 
blessiag- what  can  a  poet  dream, 
which  can  want  a  subliming  and 
sanctifying  precedent  ?  And  for  that 
peculiar  faculty  which  Mr  Southey 
possesses,  of  commending  charaeter- 
btic  images  and  sounds  to  the  inward 
eve— what  wider  or  fairer  field  than 
tne  various  and  picturesque  habits  of 
monks,  friars,  and  nuns,  the  page- 
antry of  procesrions,  the  marvels  of 
roliffious  architecture,  as  displayed  in 
Cathedrals,  rich  with  "  ancient  ima* 
geries"  that  from  the  pealing  towers 
look  down  on  populous  cities— in  con- 
vents, crowning  the  vine-dad  hills  of 
Spain  and  Itsly,  or  offering  shelter 
and  food,  and  good  men's  prayers  to 
such  M  plod  the  bare  passes  of  the 
Alps— inabbeya,  that  reared  their vut 
magnificence  in  seclusion— and  in 
jewelled  shrines,  whero  bended  knees 
and  devout  kisses  woro  away  the 
marbles,  the  oratories,  crosses,  holy 
wells,  and  hermitages,  even  the  rosary, 
«« so  beautiful,  whether  hanging  from 
the  neck  of  youth,  or  busily  moving 
in  the  hand  of  the  aged  ?"— The  ves- 
per bells,  which  unite  a  whole  na- 
tion in  one  act  of  adoration — the  so- 
lemn masses,  which  im)mte  to  the 
dead  a  continuous  interest  in  the  piety 
of  the  living— the  midnisht  chanU 
-*the  never-dying  psalmody  €i  devo* 
ted  brethren,  who,  in  ordered  i 


aion,  receive  and  transmit  the  flame 
of  ceaseless  worship— the  matins,  and 
evan-songs,  heard  duly  in  sad,  and 
atill,  and  Mcred  solitude— the  deep, 
13 
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cahaii  traditional  tone,  and  time-hal- 
b)?^  language  of  the  ritual  service— 
aounds  which  aolemniae  the  air,  apeak* 
log  of  what  we  are^  and  what  we  shall 
be,  partake,  even  more  than  the  aong 
ef  birds,  or  meUtdj  of  wooda  and  wa« 
tera,  of  that  sublimed,  chaatened,  and 
idediaed  humanity,  which  Poe^  de« 
lighta  to  find  or  beget  in  the  olgectsof 
aense ;  while,  in  toe  mystic  edthuai* 
asm,  and  scholastic  caauistry,  which 
have  grown  up  under  the  ample  oovert 
of  the  Roman  church,  employment  ia 
furniahed  to  the  subtlest  intellect,  and 
A  cup  of  enchantment  is  proffered  to 
the  thirsty  souL  For  the  Catholic 
fiuth,  truly  Catholic  in  its  compre- 
hensiveness, however  presumptuous* 
ly,  in  regard  of  truth  and  unity,  it 
may  have  usurped  the  title,  is  all 
things  to  all  men*-*it  accommodates 
all  tastes  and  humoura^ts  dogmati- 
cal teueta,  established  as  the^  are  by 
bulls  and  councils,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  terrora  of  temporal  And  eternu 
fire>  however  strict  and  tight  they  con« 
fine  the  simple  conscience,  to  the  ini- 
tiate,  are  but  like  coigurors'  knots, 
which  seem  too  fast  to  be  unloosed, 
yet  are  easily  slipped,  without  breach 
or  harm  done,  ov  those  who  know 
how,  and  no  one  the  wiser,  so  that  the 
sceptical  Logician,  the  illuminated 
PandieiBt,  may  sit  down  with  the  dull» 
wonder-loving,  miracle-bolting,  mat* 
ter-of<>fact,  Uteral  Believer,  as  easily 
as  the  Stoic,  the  £^uTean,  and  the 
Platonist,  kept  peace  with  the  plain 
idolater  within  the  pale  of  andenl 
Polytheism. 

In  truth,  the  Roman  Cathcdic  sys** 
tem  is  not  the  work  of  man,  but  of 
time  and  destiny— formed  bj  the  eon* 
flaenoe  and  compromise  of  lU vers  sects 
and  factions— A  joinUatock  bank  of 
errors,  trading  in  the  name  and  upon 
the  credit  of  pure  Christianity— to 
which  corrupted  Judaism  oontributed 
much.  Paganism  more,  and  each  par* 
ticular  variety  of  heresy  its  quota. 
The  policy  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that 
master^piece  of  Satanic  subtlety,  con- 
fined all  these  lying  spirits  witmn  ila 
magic  cirde,  and  rendered  them  all 
its  serviceable  slaves.  It  were  diffi* 
cvtlt  to  devise  a  shape  of  Willacy,  a 
phantom  of  superstition,  that  hath  not 
an  equivalent,  or  any  separable  truth 
of  the  heart  or  of  the  understanding, 
which  may  not  find  an  efficient  sym- 
bol in  the  Papal  Pant2ieon.  How  wide 
a  range  of  thought,  aUusion,  and  il« 
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lustTAtion— h6w  varied  and  powerful' 
A  machinery  may  such  a  creed  supply 
to  a  poet  capable  of  due  sdection  and 
ArrAngement, — a  poet  of  a  learned 
imitt;ination,  and  a  healthy  taate,  wha 
GOttM  embody  and  illuminate  thefiuiw 
eat  conceptions,  and  soften  or  ooncesl 
the  foul  end  odious  linesments  of  so* 
perstition  I 

The  immense  msss  of  legendsir 
nAmtive  which  the  CAtholic  church 
hAS  produced  and  sanctioned,  must 
needs  contain  a  vast  variety  of  inci* 
dent,  both  probable  and  marvellous  ; 
and  though  m«iy,  perhaps  most  of  the 
later  inventiona,  bear  evident  marks 
of  quackery  and  interested  firaud,  being 
in  fact  neither  more  nor  less  than 
puffing  Advertisements  of  psrtieulAr 
duines  end  relics,  or  more  criminAl 
impositions  in  support  of  a  creed  <rat^ 
worn,  strongly  marked  by  the  unim*^ 
ginative  sameness  and  vulgarity  wliichf 
almost  always  adhere  to  venal  false* 
hood ;  for  justly  "  dull  and  vena]," 
are  coupled  in  the  Dundad;  there 
are  also  many  stories  oraiceived  in  a 
better  spirit,  some  devised  with  good 
and  honest  intentions ;  others,  doubt* 
less,  believed  by  the  relators,  records 
of  illusion,  which  lift  up  the  veil  of 
our  nature,  and  histories  of  true  and 
lovely  piety,  furnishing  most  delight- 
ful evidence,  that  Heaven  will  never 
suffer  those  to  remain  in  darknessy 
who  love  and  desire  the  light,  what« 
ever  impediments  men  or  devils  may 
oppose  to  its  beams.  The  ray  that 
atreams  through  the  quaint  imagery 
of  a  painted  window,  din»laying  the 
gaudy  hues  and  distorted  figures  of 
saints,  angels,  and  dragons,  Uiough 
discolour^  as  it  passes,  and  doomed  to 
struggle  with  the  unnatural  glimmev 
of  noon*tide  lamps,  and  pure  hallow* 
ed  tapers,  is  the  same  celestial  body 
thst  glads  the  vernal  morning. 

Utterly  rejecting,  as  we  do,  the  cri- 
tical dogma,  that  poetry  of  the  highest 
class  absolutely  requires  supematural 
agencv  to  produce  ito  full  effect,  wo 
would  fain  see  whAt  Mr  Southey  could 
perform  on  a  laige  scale,  with  &e  mi* 
racukms  powers  of  Catholic  credulity. 
It  seems  that  no  other  machinery  is 
left  for  a  modern  poet,  capid>leof  sua* 
taining  a  deep,  moral,  rational,  or  uni- 
versal interest.  The  serious  simpli- 
city of  Protestantism  forbida  any  poe* 
tioal  use  of  uAtures  which  our  smp* 
tural  frith  pronounces  divine.  Even. 
in  Milton,,  many  pious  penoiis  um* 
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hj  the  intermiztiire  of  ha« 
man  invciitioiii  with  the  words  of  re- 
fdukm*  Allegorical  personificatioiis 
eui  only  be  tolerable  in  an  express  al« 
Icgorj,  or  apologue;  and  allegory  (with 
doerereRnce  to  the  shades  of  Spenser, 
and  of  John  fiunyan)  is  a  thing  not 
much  to  our  taste.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  Deities,  what  with  bad  school* 
boj  Latin,  and  worse  Cockney  £ng« 
hah,  have  become  downright  bores, 
indeed,  they  never  meant  much,  apart 
from  local  and  patriotic  associations. 
WhileMioerra  guarded  the  Acropolis, 
and  Jupiter  kept  state  in  the  Capitol, 
they  were  awful  beings ;  but  to  one 
who  waa  neither  Greek  nor  Roman, 
they  oonld  ncTer  have  been  more  thui 
magnificent  forms,  ideal  glorifications 
of  bodilj  strength  or  wanty;  and 
whaterer  poetic  worship  they  may  still 
retain,  is  owing  far  more  to  the  paint* 
crs  and  seolptors,  than  to  the  poets. 
The  Gothic  mythology  has  been  par- 
tially tried,  with  but  very  partial  suc- 
cess. It  ia  too  obscure,  too  monstrous, 
too  full  of  horrors,  and  fiur  too  un« 
wieldy  and^unimaginable,  to  enter  in* 
to  any  composition  where  the  gorgeous 
dimneaa  and  rapid  coruscations  of  ly- 
ric madness  could  not  be  unremitting- 
Iv  maintained.  OftheMahometanand 
the  Braminical  systems,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  They  may  be  turned 
to  good  aeeonnt  in  pure  romance, 
whm  little  more  is  required  than  to 
del^t  the  eye  of  Fancy  with  bril- 
liant coatumc  and  luxuriant  scenery ; 
but  they  cannot  be  connected  with 
EDglish  feelings,  and  are  so  little  fa* 
miliar  to  ordinary  readers,  that  an  un- 
due apace  must  be  oocapied  in  expla- 
natory detail  (which  is  anjr  thing  but 
poetry^  to  render  it  inteUigible.  It  is 
true,  tne  idlosions  may  be  explained 
in  the  note^  or  the  prologomena,  but 
that  is  an  inartificial  expedient,  and 
makes  the  volume  bulky  and  expen- 
sive.' We  are  afraid,  too,  that  we 
united  brethren  and  sisteren  of  the 
three  kingdoms  find  a  great  difficulty 
in  tranaferring  our  sympathies  and  a£- 
feetiotts  to  the  regions  of  Islaroism  and 
Boodhism.  The  afikirs  of  India  are 
dooriy  intertwined,  not  only  with  our 
political,  but  in  many  instances  with 
oar  personal  and  family  interests,  and 
yet  it  is  wonderful  how  little  the  public 
think  or  know  about  them.  The  man- 
ners, the  feelings,  the  religion  of  Rast- 
em  nations,  present  themselvii  to  the 
imtgination  rather  as  splendid  flctioni 
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than  as  sober  realities.  Distance  of 
place  has  the  same  effbct  on  the  mind 
as  distance  of  time.  Our  belief  in  the 
Chinesian  Pekin  is  as  shadowy  as  our 
belief  in  the  Egyptian  Thebes;  and 
it  would  be  mere  self-delusion  to  say, 
that  we  have  any  very  satisfactory  as- 
surance of  the  existence  of  either. 
But  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  all 
its  attendant  ministrations,  lie  at  our 
own  door ;  it  grew  out  of  the  true  re- 
ligion into  which  we  are  baptized,  and 
it  has  left  evidence  in  our  language, 
our  customs,  our  sacred  temples,  and 
hoary  ruins,  of  its  substantive  reality. 
That  Mr  Southey  had  once  a  definite 
purpose  of  composing  a  poem,  on  the 

Elan  we  have  been  recommending,  he 
imself  declares  in  the  introductory 
letter  or  chapter  of  his  Vindicic  Ec- 
desic  Anglicanc,  where  he  also  ex- 
plains the  honourable  and  reverential 
scruples  which  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design.  He  perceived  al- 
so, in  the  quaint  legends  and  extra- 
vagant dogmata  of  Hagiology,  ample 
materials  for  the  production  of  humor- 
ous effects  and  combinations,  which  he 
had  thoughts  of  representing  in  some 
"  wild  and  wondrous  sons, '  where* 
In  his  graphic  fancy  might  bave  rival- 
led the  Diableries  of  CaiUot's  pencil ; 
but  his  profound  respect  for  the  very 
errors  and  excresceooes  of  religion 
msde  him  relinquish  the  intention. 
Yet,  not  to  leave  the  world  without  a 
sample  of  what  he  could  have  done^ 
he  here  presenU  us  with  two  legends, 
a  serious  and  a  comic— a  tragedy  and 
a  farce— the  one  wild,  solemn,  and 
pathetic,  the  other  a  story  of  a  cock 
and  a  hen. 

On  first  opening  the  volume,  we 
discover  a  neatlyengraved  froutupiece^ 
and  a  poetical  dedication  to  Caroline 
Bowles.  We  are  glad  to  see  such  a 
tribute  to  female  worth  and  genius. 
Then  follows,  "  All  for  Love,  or  a  Sin- 
ner WeU  Saved."  The  plot  of  which, 
taken  from  an  apocryphal  life  of  St 
Basil,  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  ex-  * 
plain.  A  young  man,  named  Eleemon, 
freedmantoProte8ias,awealthycitizen 
of  Csesarea,  falls  in  love  with  Cyra,  his 
master's  daughter.  The  inequality  of 
conditions,  and  the  damsel's  absolute 
destination  to  the  cloister,  cut  him  off 
from  natural  hope.  Fearing  even  to 
•woo  the  high-born  maid,  he  tries  the 
efficacy  of  secret  prayers,  vows,  and 
sacrifitt.  He  prays  to  all  the  saints 
and  to  the  blessed  Viigin,  but  meets 


Hum  eometl  of  tfaiM  ows 
Aad  aoteft  kiowinf Ij. 


witli  no  rocccii  then  tries  Venvs, 
Artarte,  Diana,  (a  more  unndtable  pa- 
troness of  a  loTe-canse,  by  tbe  wiy, 

than  the  inniaculate  Mary  hcrselfO        <  Dost  thou,  who  now  to  cJhoose  art 
but  all  in  vain.    Their  images  were 
deaf— their  oracles  were  dnmb.    De- 


spairing, yet  not  resigned  in  his  de- 
spair, he  has  recourse  to  the  sorocrer 
Abibas,  who,  like  a  true  fortune-teller, 
begins  with  informing  him  of  his  own 
name  and  errand ;  and  finally,  afr«r 
some  scoffing  parley,  refers  him,  with 
letters  of  introduction,  to  his  master 
the  Prince  of  the  Air.   EWmon,  '*  in 
the  strength  of  evil  shame,"  ventures 
soul  and  all  for  love— repairs,  accord- 
ing to  the  sorcerer's  directions,  to  a 
Pagan's  tomb,  and  performs  the  magic 
ceremonies  enjoined.    A  strong  arm 
seizes  him,  and  with  a  whir  of  invi- 
sible wings,  he  is  carried  through  the 
air — faster  of  course,  than  hurricanes, 
torrents,   lightning,    and  sunbeams, 
leaving  moon  and  atars  behind— yet 
still  rapt  onward  in  the  same  erect  at- 
titude as  he  stood  on  the  Pagan  tomb, 
his  bearers  gradually  assuming  visible 
shape,  as  he  approaches  the  habitation 
of  unblest  spirits— till,  arrived  at  the 
utmost  north,  the  realm  of  outer  night, 
they  appear  in  their  proper  substance 
and  angel  flendishness.  Here  the  Fall- 
en Seraph  sits  on  a  throneof  ice— and 
verily,  the  poet  puts  killing  cold  words 
into  his  mouth.    Something  like  the 
nitrous  winds  of  Madrid,  which  will 
not  put  a  candle  out,  but  will  kill  a 
man.    He  is  one  of  the  best  devils  in 
Afodcrn  Poetry,  as  far  as  he  goes— 
nearly  equal  to  Mephistopheles.     He 
is  the  very  spirit  of  scorn— his  breath 
"  burns  frore,  and  frost  performs  the 
work  of  fire."    No  imaginable  rage 
of  Hell  could  murder,  like  the  unim- 
passioned,  uncreating  contempt  of  this 
hopeless  scoffer.  He  scornfully  accepts 
the  tablets,  and  speaks  of  love  like  a 
goblin  damn'd.  However,  the  bargain 
is  soon  completed.  The  "  young  Amo- 
rist"  is  to  have  his  master's  daughter 
with  her  father's  consent ;  and  health, 
wealth,  long  life,  and  all  worldly  bless- 
ings for  her  portion,  on  condition  of 
renouncing  his  baptism,  and  all  hopes 
of  salvation,  and  surrendering  himself, 
rescue  or  no  rescue,  to  the  eternal  ene- 
my for  ever.    Satan,  like  an  honour- 
able gentleman,  as  he  ia,  is  anxious 
to  malce  his  own  fair  dealing  in  the 
transaction  manifest. 

"  •  Remember  I  deccivt  thee  not, 
Nor  have  1  tempted  thet ; 


« Dost  thou,  who  now  to 

free, 
for  ever  pledge  thyself  to  me. 

As  I  diaU  help  thee,  tayr 
•  I  do,  so  help  me,  Satan!*  said 

The  wilful 


The  old  gentlemui,  howefvr,  gen- 
tleman though  he  be,  Hkei  to  do  bo- 
nness  in  a  busineso'like  way,  and  will 
have  a  bond  of  his  new  devotee.  A 
acroU  and  reed  are  brought  insUntft- 
neously ;  the  point  of  the  reed  applied 
to  Elelmon's  breast,  **  just  where  the 
heart-stroke  plays,"  produoes  an  elec- 
tric shock,  and  draws  a  drop  of  his 
heart's  blood,  with  whidi  he  signs  the 
fatal  testament  that  bequeathe  liim  to 
eternal  penlidon.  How  the  Evil  One 
performs  his  engagement  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  betntiful  vetoes ;— « 

Look  at  yon  silent  dwelling  now  \ 

A  heavenly  sight  is  there. 

Where  Cyra  fai  her  chamber  knedf 

Before  the  Cross  to  pn^er* 

She  is  not  k>th  to  leave  liie  WoiW ; 

For  she  hath  been  taught  with  joy 

1*0  think  that  prajer  aod  praise  Iheaeo. 

forth 

Will  be  her  life's  employ. 

And  thus  her  mind  hath  she  Ineliaed, 

Her  pleaiure  bciog  atUI» 

(An  only  child  and  motberies^) 

TodoherFather'awia 

The  moonlight  falls  upon  her  fiice. 

Upraised  in  fervour  meek. 

While  peaceful  tears  of  piety 

Are  stealing  down  her  cheek. 

That  duty  done,  the  harmless  maid 

Disposed  herself  to  rest; 

No  sin,  no  sorrow  in  her  son). 

No  trouble  in  her  breast. 

But  when  upon  the  pillow  then. 

Composed,  she  lud  her  head, 

She  little  thought  what  unseen  Powces 

Kept  watch  beside  her  bed. 

A  double  ward  had  she  that  night. 

When  evil  near  her  drew; 

Her  own  Good  Angel  guarding  ber» 

And  £letfmon*a  too. 

Thefr  charge  it  was  to  keep  her  sale 
From  aU  unholy  thtBis» 
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Aai  o'er  bf  r  t^He  she  «l^t,  tbe^  spreid 
The  ihadov^  of  their  win^<<. 

So  wllttf  tm  BrII  Dretm  dfetr  nigh 

The/  barr'd  him  from  access, 

IStar  MMtr9  Mrt  M  fttib  h€r  with 

A  irtaeb  of  ihiAilfiesik 

But  witti  We  ImtigalloiH  tlMjr 

A  hallowing  uifluence  blent, 

And  Bai«  his  flendith  ministry 

SnkMrrt  to  their  inteoL 

Hiss  wlbilo  in  IrouMed  sieip  iho  Uj, 

Sinnge  impulses  were  given, 

£motiono  cnrthljr  and  of  enrth,- 

With  honvtnljr  onoe  of  Hen?en, 

And  now  the  nightingale  hath  ceased 
Her  stimin,  who  all  night  long 
Hath  in  Ow  garden  rosier  iriird      - 
A  rich  and  raptofoos  song. 

Hid  stoffhs  OR  roof  and  dome  and  tower 

Forbear  their  clattering  din, 

At  now  the  motions  and  tho  aonods 

OTdallj  life  begin* 


Thii  m 


*4  no 


The  wondering  Maid  awoke, 

A  low  Iwoat  voiao  wto  is  bar  taf  i 

inch  an  wo  migibft  mpect  (o  hoar 

ITsoso  Good  Angol  spolcr. 

AetOfding  with  her  dieams,  it  said^ 

*So^  C7ra,mttstit  bei 

The  doties  of  a  wedded  life 

Hath  Uaovan  ordain'd  for  thee.** 

Hero  wo  nay  oboerve  how  jodicious- 
)j  Mr  Sonthey  baa  improved  upon  tlie 
origintl  legend,  which  tays  merely, 
'[  ille  comipior  animanim  Draoo  dea- 
tioat  damonea  fomicatiom  prsrposttos, 
etesardosoere  faeiunt  puellam  old  aoio- 
Km  pneriy  que  projecit  so  in  pavi- 
mcntam,  et  cmpit  clamare  ad  patrem : 
Miserere  mei,  miserere :  quia  atrociter 
torqoeor  propter  talem  puerum  noa- 
trum!"  Mr  Southey'e  version  is  as 
raperiorin  sentiment  as  his  clear,  sim- 
ple, elegant  English  to  the  Monkish 
Lada.  The  pious  maiden  b  made  a 
blessed  instrument  by  an  evil  agency — 
even  the  omisaariea  of  hell  are  sancti- 
fied by  ber  purity — and  she  obeys  the 
MpMOBd  mandate  of  supreme  wisdom 
witaoai  a  atain  upon  her  virgin  nuH 
dcsty. 

The  father  consents— tho  destined 
DUO  must  bocomo  a  mortal's  bride. 
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and  the  marriage  is  solemnized  with 
all  the  imposing  splendour  of  tho 
Greek  church.  The  ceremonies  aro 
described  with  considerable  minuteJ 
ness  and  accurate  learninj^.  Twelve 
years  paae  o?er  tho  heads  of  the  mar- 
riod  eoupHln  the  blessinga  of  mutual 
love  and  worldly  felicity.  Elelmon 
makes  a  good  and  faithful  husband, 
Cyraan  obedient  and  faithful  wife. 
All  goes  well  with  them  outwardly  : 
and  BieCmon  had  been  most  blessed, 
*'  were  all  things  as  thoy  seem ;"  but 
still  the  consciousnoss  of  his  lost  atato 
opitresses  him ;  and  a  small  red  UTark 
remains  indelibly  impressed  wherothe 
read  drew  out  his  heart-blood. 

No  oeeopation  from  his  mind. 

That  conMtant  sense  can  keep ; 

^t  is  present  in  his  waking  hoursi 

It  is  present  in  his  sleep ; 

But  still  he  felt  it  most^  -j 

And  with  painfuUest  weight  it  prest, .  • 
O  miserable  man ! 
When  he  was  happiest, 

O  miserable  maoi 

Who  hath  all  the  world  to  frfond,* 

Tet  dares  not  in  prosperity 

Bemember  iiis  latter  end  I 

But  happy  man,  whate'cr 

His  earthly  lot  may  be»' 

Who  looks  on  Death  as  the  Angel 

That  shall  set  his  spirit  free. 


Proteritts,  the  father  of  Cyra,  dies, 
full  of  days  and  good  works,  and  hia 
daughter  reoctyea  comfort  froin  £is 
last  blessing.  But  her  miserable  hus- 
band, louder  and  louder,  hears  the 
voice  within  him — *'  EleSmon,  Elee- 
mon,  thou  art  aold  to  the  demon," 
and,  living,  feola  what  is  meant  by 
everlasting  death.  The  good  old  man 
is  buried  with  holy  rites  and  hymn. 
Bishop  Basil  is  one  who  boars  the  bier, 
and  by  his  side,  as  tho  nearest-  kins- 
man, £le£mon  paees,  with  a  look  of 
grief,  which  the  beholders,  in  cha- 
ritable ignorance,  ascribe  to  his  deep 
and  grateful  sorrow  for  the  departed, 
little  weening  what  thoughts  the  worjjs 
of  the  funeral  psalm  are  wakenings— 
'*  Gather  ray  saints  together,"  saith 
the  Lord,  "'and  they  that  have  made 
a  covenant  with  me."  He,  too,  has 
made  a  coTcnant,  and  cannot  forget 
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with  wlioin.    He  strifes  to  doie  his 
ears  against  the  aound^  and  hears  a  n« 
Ten's  croak ;  it  comes  from  the  barren 
elm  that  shaded  the  heathen's  tomb- 
To  him  it  seem'd  a  hoUow  voice 
That  warn'd  him  of  his  doom ; 
For  the  tree  whereon  the  raven  satCt 
Crew  over  the  Pagan's  tomU 

•        •        •        •       ♦ 
When  weariness  would  let  her 

No  longer  pray  and  weep» 
And  midnight  long  was  past, 
Then  Cjrra  fell  asleep. 

Into  that  wretched  sleep  she  sunk 

Which  onlj  sorrow  knows, 

Wherein  the  exhausted  body  rests, 

But  the  heart  hath  no  repose. 

Qf  her  Father  she  was  dreaming, 

Still  aware  that  he  was  dead. 

When,  in  the  visions  of  the  night, 

He  stood  beside  her  bed. 

Crown*d,  and  in  robes  of  light  he  came; 

She  saw  he  had  found  grace ; 

And  yet  there  seem*d  to  be 

*  A  trouble  in  his  iace. 

The  eye  and  look  were  still  the  same 

That  she  from  her  cradle  knew; 

And  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  blest  her, 

As  he  had  been  wont  to  do. 

But  then  the  smile  benign 

Of  love  forsook  his  face. 

And  a  sorrowful  displeasure 

Game  darkly  in  its  place ; 

And  he  cast  on  Elecmon 

A  melancholy  eye, 

And  sternly  said,  *'  I  bless  thee  not, .  • 

Bondsman!  thou  knowest  why  1** 

Again  to  Cyra  then  he  tom*d, 

•*  Let  not  thy  husband  rest. 

Till  he  bath  wash*d  away  with  tears 

The  red  spot  from  his  breast ! 

*  Hold  fast  thy  hope,  and  Heaven  will  not 

Forsake  thee  in  thine  hour : 

Good  Angels  will  be  near  thee, 

And  Evil  ones  shall  fear  thee, 

And  Faith  will  give  thee  power.** 

PerturbM,  yet  comforted,  she  woke, 

For  in  her  waking  ear 

The  words  were  heard  which  promised  her 

A  strength  above  all  fear. 

An  odour,  that  refresh*d  no  less 
Her  spirit  with  its  blessedness 

Than  her  corporeal  frame. 
Was  breathed  around,  and  she  surely  found 

That  from  Paradise  it  came. 
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And,  tho*  the  form  revered  was  gon^ 

A  clear,  unearthly  light 

RemainM,  encompassing  the  bed. 

When  aU  around  was  night* 

It  aarrow*d  as  she  gazed  i 

And  soon  she  saw  it  rest. 

Concentred,  like  an  eye  of  light. 

Upon  her  huaband's  breast* 

Mot  doubting  now  the  presence 

Of  some  good  presiding  power, 

CoUectedness  as  well  as  strength 

Was  given  her  in  this  houi^ 

And  riung  half,  the  while  in  deep 

But  troubled  sleep  he  lay. 

She  drew  the  covering  from  his  breast 

With  cautious  hand  away. 

The  small  round  blood-red  mark  she  saw; 

Elctfmon  felt  her  not ; 

But  in  his  sleep  be  groan'd,  and  cried, 

«•  Out !  out . . .  accursed  spotl*' 

The  darkness  of  surrounding  night 
Qosed  then  upon  that  eye  of  light. 

She  waited  for  the  break 

Of  day,  and  lay  the  while  in  prayer 

For  that  poor  sinner's  sake . .  • 

The  blessed  wife,  by  the  strong 
torture  of  affectionate  supplications, 
forces  from  her  husband  the  dreadful 
secret  at  what  price  he  had  purchased 
her.  She  sdses  his  arm,  and  hurriea 
him  away  to  the  bishop,  to  the  saintly 
Basil,  renowned  for  potency  in  prayer. 
It  is  among  the  mightiest  spells  of 
Catholicism,  that  while  it  denouncea 
inevitable  perdition  on  all  vnthout  ita 
boundaries,  it  proclaims  not  humble 
hope,  but  absolute  assurance,  to  the 
most  miserable  sinners  that  acknow<« 
ledge  its  authority.  Not  content  with 
teaching  salvation,  the  Church  of  the 
Seven  Hills  assumes  the  power  of  be- 
stowing it,  and  ascribes  to  her  mortal 
ministers  an  absolute  command  over 
the  issues  of  eternity — a  prerogative 
to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  Heaven, 
and  to  cancel  the  bonds  of  Hell.  But 
remission  was  not  quite  so  cheap  in  St 
Basil's  time  as  at  present.  Eleemon, 
the  loved,  the  honoured,  is  doomed  to 
public  penance,  and  is  cried  by  the 
town-ciier  of  Cesarea  as  the  slave  of 
the  Demon,  the  slave  who  sold  him- 
self, for  love,  and  was  fain  to  become 
a  mendicant  for  good  Christians'  pray- 
ers ;  and  yet  so  desperate  is  his  case, 
that  Basil  himself,  rather  in  pity  than 
in  hope,  forbade  him  to  despair.  But 
Faith,  which  can  hope  against  hope. 
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and  bdieves  the  more  earnestly  flrom 
the  conaciousness  of  unbelief,  la  with 
the  tinner;  and  now  Eleemon  must 
pass  as  it  were  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death.  He  muat  await, 
in  the  holy  relic-room,  among  akuUa 
and  ashes,  crowns  of  thorns,  and  naila, 
swords,  racks,  all  monumenta  of  flesh 
decMsed  or  tortured,  the  fierce  assault 
of  demons  damorona  for  their  due«- 
a  more  than  mortal  fight  with  ghostly 
enemies.  The  afibctionate  Cyra  would 
haf*  atood  the  conteat  with  him  that 
gave  up  all  for  her ;  but  it  might  not 
be.  Though  the  deaire  was  piona,  it 
was  forbidden.  He  must  struggle 
alone  and  be  aared,  if  by  Heaven's 
good  grace  he  be  aared,  as  if  by  fire. 

Alone  waa  Elelfmon  left 

For  nerey  on  Hearen  to  call  $ 

Deep  and  nneeaaing  were  his  preyera, 

Bat  not  a  tear  would  taXL 

Hta  lipa  were  pareh*d,  his  head  was  hot, 
His  eyeballs  throbb'd  with  heat  i 
And  in  that  ntter  silence 
He  ooold  hear  his  templea  beat* 

But  cold  his  feet,  and  eold  his  hands  $ 

And  at  his  heart  there  lay 

An  iey  eoMncsa  nnrelieved, 

While  he  pray*d  the  livelong  day  i 

A  long,  long  day !    It  past  away 

In  dreadftil  expectation ; 

TcC  free  throughout  the  day  waa  he 

From  outward  molestation. 

Nor  sight  appear*d,  nor  roice  was  heard, 
Tho*  ercry  moment  both  he  fcar'd. 

The  SpiriU  of  the  Air 

Were  busy  the  while  in  infusing 

Suggestions  of  despair. 

And  he  in  strong  endeavour  still 

Against  them  strove  with  earnest  will ; 

Heart-pierctog  was  his  cry. 

Heart-breathed    his   groaning;   but    It 

seem*d 

That  Che  aource  of  tears  was  dry. 

And  now  had  evening  closed ; 
The  dim  lamp«Iight  alone 
On  the  stone  cross,  and  the  marble  walls. 
And  the  shrines  of  the  Martyrs,  shone 

Before  the  Cross  Eleemon  by ; 
His  knees  were  on  the  ground ; 
Courage  enough  to  touch  the  Crosa 
Itself  he  had  not  found. 

But  on  the  atepa  of  the  pedestal 
Bis  lifted  hands  were  kid) 


And  in  that  lowliest  attitude 
The  suffering  sinner  pray'd. 

A  strong  temptation  of  the  Fiend, 
Which  bade  him  despair  and  die. 

He  with  the  aid  of  Scripture 
Had  faithfully  put  by ; 
And  then,  as  with  a  dawning  hope, 

He  raised  this  contrite  cry : 

*^  O  that  mine  eyes  were  fbuntMus ! 

If  the  good  grace  of  Heaven 
Would  give  me  tears,  methinks,  I  then 

Might  hope  to  be  fbrgiven  !*' 

To  that  meek  prayer  a  short  loud  laugh 
From  fiendish  lips  replied : 
Close  at  his  ear  he  felt  it. 
And  it  sounded  on  every  side. 

From  the  four  walls  and  the  vaulted  roof 
A  shout  of  mockery  rung ; 
And  the  echoing  ground  repeated  the 

aound. 
Which  peard  above,   and  below,  and 
around, 
From  many  a  fiendish  tongue« 

The  lamps  went  out  at  that  hideous  shout; 

But  darkness  had  thero  no  place. 
For  the  room  was  fill*d  with  a  lurid  light 

That  came  from  a  Demon's  face. 

It  will  easily  be  conjectured,  that 
Eleemon  ia  finally  victorious.  Though 
the  agony  of  that  night  turns  his  hair 
white,  and  leaves  him  as  one  whose 
heart  hoa  been  deft  in  twain,  yet  he 
haa  grace  to  throw  away  the  woraer 
half— so  that  Basil,  entering  the  ghast- 
ly apartment  at  morning,  aeea  outward 
signs  of  a  mighty  change  within.  He 
crosaes  himaelf  and  returns  thanks, 
and  speaks  to  the  penitent  words  of 
consolation.  Still  EleSmon  cannot 
^eep— sad  is  the  atste  of  one  that 
must  pray  for  tears.  Meanwhile  Cvra 
haa  abode  with  the  Abbess  Emmelia, 
Basil's  mother,  continuing  steadfastly 
in  prayer,  so  that  the  holy  virgins, 
and  the  widows  indeed,  are  edified 
with  her  faith,  and  the  labour  of  her 
love;  and  now  she  makes  request 
through  the  Abbess  to  see  the  peni- 
tent, of  whose  deadly  sin  she  has  been 
the  unweeting  and  unwilling  occasion. 
The  boon  is  granted— Basil  bids  the 
innocent  come  in.  Sadly  and  alow  ahe 
advancea«^the  toil  and  anguish  of  one 
liiffht  haa  done  more  thaii  years  of 
sickness  to  change  her  countenano^ 
"  Thou  hast  prayed  in  vain  for  teara, 
saya  ahe,  "  while  I  have  pour^dl  « 
flood." 
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^'  Mine  flow,  aod  they  will  flow ;  they 
must; 

They  cannot  be  represt  t 
And  oh  that  they  might  wash  away 

The  stigma  from  thy  breast  I'* 

Her  tenderness  commanicaies  its 
healing  infection,  and  he  that  could 
not  weep  for  bioiself  tbeds  copious 
showers  of  sympathy ;  and  then  the 
weight  is  taken  off,  and  the  accursed 
spot  has  Tanished,  and  all  with  one 
accord  fall  down  and  give  thanks. 

But  SaUn  will  not  be  so  ousted. 
He  agreed  to  meet  the  Saint  and  the 
Penitent  in  the  face  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  in  the  full  church,  as  the 
words  of  ahsolution  are  pronouncing. 
He  appears  to  make  good  his  claim. 

**  The  writing  is  confess'd ; . . 
J^o  plea  against  it  shown ; . . 

Tlie  forfeiture  is  mine. 
And  now  I  take  my  own  !*' 

f<  Hold  there!"  cried  Basil,  with  a  Toios 
That  arrested  him  on  his  way, 

When  from  the  screen  he  would  have 
swoopt 
To  pounce  upon  bis  prey; 

"  Hold  there,  I  say !  Thou  canst  not  sue 
U^on  this  Bond  by  law ! 
A  sorry  legalist  were  be 
Who  eould  not  in  thy  boasted  plea 
Detect  its  flital  flaw. 

**  The  Deed  is  null,  for  it  was  framed 
With  fraudulent  intent; 
A  thing  unlawful  in  itself; 
A  wicked  inatrussent,  • . 
Kot  to  be  pleaded  in  the  Courts. . . 
6ir  Fkad,  thy  cause  is  sfaeot  I 


CJ«ly, 


<*  This  were  enough ;  but,  more  than  thi% 
A  maxim,  as  thou  know  est,  it  is 

Whereof  all  Laws  partake, 
That  no  one  may  of  his  own  wrong 

His  own  advantage  make. 

**  The  man,  thou  S4yest,tby  Bondsman  is: 

Hark  now,  how  stands  the  fact! 

Thou  hast  allowed,— -nay,  aided  bin 

As  a  Freedman  to  contract 

A  marriage  with  this  Christian  woman 

here, 

And  by  a  public  act. 

**  That  act  being  publicly  perform 'd 

With  thy  full  cognizance, 

Clum  to  him  as  thy  Bondsman  thou 

Canst  never  more  adrance. 

"  l^or  when  they  solemnly  were  then 
-  United,  in  sight  of  Angels  and  Bent 
The  matrimonial  band 


Gsve  to  the  wife  a  right  in  bim ; 
And  we  on  this  might  stand. 

**  Thy  claim  npon  the  man  was  by 

Thy  silence  then  forsaken ; 
A  marriage  tlius  by  thee  procured 

May  not  by  thee  be  shaken ; 

And  thou,  O  Satan,  as  thou  seest. 

In  tbine  own  snare  art  taken  !"* 


-    80  Basil  said,  and  paused  awhile ; 
The  Areh-Fiend  ant wer'd  not ; 
But  be  heaved  in  vexation 
A  sulphurotts  sigh  for  the  Bishop's 
tion, 
And  thus  to  hiosself  be  thought ; 


**  The  Law  thy  calling  ought  to  have  been. 
With  thy  wit  so  ready,  and  tongue  so  free  I 
To  prove  by  reason  in  reason's  despite. 
That  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right. 
And  white  is  blaek,  and  black  ia  white, .  . 
What  a  loss  have  I  bad  ia  thee  r 

"  I  rest  not  here,*'  the  S«int  pursued ; 

"  Tho*  thou  la  this  mayst  see. 

That  in  the  meshes  of  thiue  own  net 

I  could  entangle  thee ! 

**  Fiend  !  thou  thyself  didst  bring  about 

The  spousal  eelebratiea. 

Which  link'd  them  by  tlie  nuptial  tie 

For  both  their  souis'  salvation. 

**  Thou  suffered  st  them  before  high  Heaven 

With  solemn  rites  espoused  to  be. 

Then  and  for  evermofe,  for  time 

And  for  cteiuity. 

**  Tliat  tie  holds  good ;  those  rites 

Will  reach  their  whole  intent ; 

And  thou  of  his  salvation  wert 

Tiiyself  the  instrument. 

"  And  now,  metbink%  thou  seest  in  this 

A  higher  power  than  thine ; 

And  that  thy  ways  were  overruled. 

To  work  the  will  divine?" 

With  rising  energy  be  spake. 

And  more  majestic  took ; 
And  with  authoritative  hand 
Held  forth  the  &jcred  Book. 

Then  with  a  voice  of  power  he  said, 

••  The  Bond  is  null  and  void  I 

It  Is  nullilled,  aa  tbou  knoweat  well. 

By  a  Covenant  whose  strength  by  Hell 

Can  never  be  destroy *d ! 

^  The  Covenant  of  Grace, 

That  fvceeest  work  of  Heaven, 

Which  whoso  claims  in  perfect  foith, 

His  sins  sfaaU  be  forgiven  I 
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*^  Wen  OiejMt  acartet  rtd, 

Th€7  aliottld  be  uhite  as  wool ; 

Tbia  is  the  AlUmighty**  Covcoant, 

Whois  AU-mercifulJ 

«  His  Minuter  am  1 1 

In  his  AU-mi^cy  name 

To  this  repentant  sinner 

God's  pardon  1  proclaim ! 

**  In  token  that  agefaist  his  sool 

The  shs  shall  no  longer  stand. 

The  writing  is  eiheed,  which  there 

ThoD  hoideet  in  thy  hand ! 


"  Angels  that  are  in  bliss  above 
This  triumph  of  Redeeming  Love 

Will  witness,  iwd  rejoice ; 
And  ye  sliaU  now  in  thunder  hear 
Heaven's  ratifying  voici:  V* 

A  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  pile ; 

The  Church  was  fiU'd  with  light. 

And  when  the  flash  was  past,  the  Fiend 

Had  vanish'd  from  their  sight. 

He  fled  as  be  came,  bnt  in  anger  and  sham  e ; 

The  pardon  was  complete, 

And  the  unpious  scroll  was  dropt,  a  blank 

At  £le<mon's  feet. 


THB  riLOUM  TO  COHf 0fT£I.LA« 


Tbiu  endeth  the  fonaer  tale.  In 
the  Msr  of  its  «(nictiire  and  Tenifica^ 
tion,  and  the  clraightforward  umpli- 
city  of  the  narrative,  it  elftssee  with 
the  minstrel  ballad.  But  there  is  no 
scndione  or  obtrusive  imitation—none 
of  that  aflfected  arehoism,  which  is  so 
picposteiously  modem  Gotbie,  and  so. 
jttsuy  to  be  compared  to  the  smoky 
impositions  of  knavish  picture-dealers. 
It  is  no  easy  matter,  in  these  enlight- 
ened days,  to  tell  a  stor^  of  marvels 
or  miracles,  as  if  you  believed  it  your* 
self,  or  expected  to  be  belieTed.  Sneers 
at  the  presamptien  and  scepticism 
of  the  present  generation,  are  not 
Hkdjr  means  to  conciliate  even  poetic 
credence.  Metaphysical  arguments 
in  favoor  of  supernatural  agency,  ere 
still  worse;  and  the  circumstantial 
minnteness  with  which  some  authors 
attempt  to  delineate  their  apparitions 
and  magical  operations,  generally  be* 
trmys  a  conscious  purpose  of  deception. 
On  the  first  perusal,  we  were  almost 
suspicions  of  a  latent  irony  in  Mr 
Sottthey's  legend.  In  the  high  spirits 
of  youth,  he  was  rather  prone  to  laugh 
at  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and  never 
seems  to  have  considered  lovers'  pains 
as  matters  of  deep  and  tragic  sympa* 
thy.  But  npoD  better  thoughts,  we 
are  conTinoed  that  he  is  in  earnest. 
He  does  not,  perhaps,  literally  hold 
the  strange  tale  dcTouUy  true,  hut  he 
intends  it  for  s  solemn  representation 
of  essential  truths.  He  ooneeives  snd 
expresses  the  full  and  passionate  faith 
with  which  it  would  have  been  re* 
cdved  in  those  simnler  ages,  when 
faith  was  esteemed  a  duty  of  the  heart 
—n  meriioriotts  sacrifice  predous  in 
proportion  to  iu  diffieulty.  The  legal 
tpUm  and  suhdespecitl  plssdingB  of 


the  Saint  and  the  Devil  may  perhaps 
excite  a  smile,*-but  why  may  not  a 
saint  be  a  wit,  and  use  the  DeTil's 
weapon  to  defeat  the  fiend  himself? 

We  have  been  so  large  in  our  ez« 
tracts  from  *'  All  for  Love,"  that  we 
must  be  very  brief  in  our  notice  of 
the ''  Pilgrim  to  Compoatella."  It  is  e 
mere  good-natured  joke— an  honest 
laugh  at  Roman  Catholic  credulity,  in 
which  the  conclave  of  Cardinals  might 
join — a  merry  Christmas  tale,  suppo- 
sed to  be  related  by  '*  old  Gaffer 
Grey,"  to  a  rosy  fire-side  of  "  good 
little  men  and  women."  We  are  as« 
Bured,  however,  in  a  note,  (apropos 
of  notes,  we  widh  Mr  Southey  would 
translate  his  Spanish  quotations,)  *<  that 
it  is  an  actual  Legend,  seriously  put 
forth  by  Mother  Church  for  the  edi- 
fication of  heir  faithful  children."  We 
hate  to  "  mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling 
it;"  and  it  would  be  next  to  impossible, 
either  by  a  prose  abridgment,  or  by 
partial  selections,  to  give  any  idea  of 
the  naivete,  and  nursery-song  simpli- 
city, in  which  Mr  Southey  has  dis* 
gnised  his  Protestant  satire.  He  has 
really  made  ''  a  right  merry  conceited 
history,"  out  of  an  absurd  and  audo^ 
ciousUe.  The /a6/e  is  just  this:  A 
familv  set  forth  trom  Aquitaine  to  visit 
the  snrine  of  St  James,  at  Compos* 
tells,  whither,  according  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  the  decapitated  body  oi  that 
saint  was  conveyed  from  Palestine, 
(miraculously  of  course,)  in  a  ship  of 
marble.  At  a  certain  small  town  by 
the  way,  their  son  Pierre  is  tempted 
by  the  innkeeper's  daughter.  Like  a 
second  Joseph,  he  resiste  the  immo- 
dest damsel ;  like  Potiphar's  wife,  she 
converts  her  lore  to  hate,  and  accuses 
the  virtuous  youth  of  s  cspitsl  crime* 


All  for  Lorn;  and  ike  Pilgrim  io  CampoeieUa. 


Her  false  oaths  prevail^  and  he  is  con- 
demned to  the  gallows.  Rejoicing  in 
bis  martyred  innocence,  he  exhorts  his 
parents  to  pursue  their  pilgrimage, 
and  praj  for  the  peace  of  his  soul. 
Sorrowing,  they  proceed,  and  return- 
ing, find  their  son  hanging  hj  the 
neck  alire,  and  singing  psalms — ^in  no 
actual  pain— hut  naturally  desirous  to 
be  freed  from  his  extraordinary  state 
of  suspended  animation.  They  repair 
to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town, 
by  whose  authority  the  youth  was 
executed — find  his  worship  at  dinner 
—relate  the  wonderful  preeeryation  oi 
their  son— and  request  that  he  may  be 
restored.  The  magistrate  is  incredu- 
lous, and  declares  that  he  would  sooner 
believe  that  the  fowls  on  which  he 
was  dining  would  rise  again  in  full 
feather.  The  miracle  is  performed. 
The  cock  and  hen  spring  from  the 
ocean  of  their  own  gravy,  clacking  and 
crowing,  with  all  appurtenances  of  spur, 
comb,  and  feather.  Pierre,  of  course, 
is  liberated,  and  declared  innocent. 


CJuty, 


The  cock  and  hen  become  objeeta  of 
Tcneration— live  in  a  state  of  chastity 
— and  are  finally  translated— leaving 
just  two  eggs,  from  which  arise  ano- 
ther immaculate  cock  and  hen.  The 
breed  is  perhaps  still  in  existence,  and 
time  hatn  been,  that  a  lucrative  trade 
was  carried  on  in  their  feathers !  J ! 

Was  this  story  ever  propounded  for 
the  belief  of  Christians  ?  Mr  Southey 
says  it  was,— and,  perhaps,  the  man 
lives  not  that  can  confute  him.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  recreation  of  such  a  man. 
We  thank  him,  for  giving  to  the  fire- 
sides of  the  public  a  trifle,  originally 
intended  for  his  own;  and  glad  we 
are,  that  after  so  long  a  course  of  ar- 
duous and  useful  labours,  pursued 
through  good  report  and  ill  report, 
after  trials  neither  few  nor  light,  and 
amid  meditations  that  concern  the 
welfare  of  nations  here,  and  of  man 
hereaftor, — ^he  still  retains  the  life  and 
vivacity  of  his  yoUthful  heart,  and  the 
merry  versatility  of  his  boyish  fancy. 


8KKTCHEB  OK  THS  aOAD  IK  IRELAKD. 


No.  IV. 


I  CRAifB  Tonr  patience,  ttost  gentle 
reader,  while  I  ask  you  to  carry  back 
▼our  thoughts  to  where  we  parted 
Isst  month,  in  order  that  we  may 
again  start  fairly  together  upon  our 
journey,  and  connect  the  incidents 
which  are  yet  before  us,  with  those 
which  have  already  been  narrated.  I 
wish  I  might  flatter  myself,  that,  like 
Desdemona  with  the  story  of  Othello, 
''  whereof  bv  parcels  she  had  some- 
thing heard, ' 

'<  Tou'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse." 

But  though  I  may  not  expect  so  much, 
seeing  that  I  cannot  recount  acddenta 
80  moving  as  those  with  the  relation  of 
which  the  sable  hero  won  that  gentle 
maiden,  vet  with  Munster  for  our 
field  of  adventure,  and  truth  alone  for 
our  tether  therein,  I  have  a  lively 
hope  that  if  you  will  still  continue  to 
ioumey  with  me,  you  shall  not  be 
left  wholly  without  entertainment  on 
the  wajr. 

I  len  you  to  repose,  as  it  was  just 
and  natural  I  should,  at  the  end  of 
my  last  sketch,  when  I  had  just  en- 
tered upoa  the  eigoyment  of  that 


luxury  myself,  in  Jim  Barry's  cabid^ 
after  a  day's  active  exertion,  fruitless 
as  to  the  immediate  object  of  that 
exertion,  but  not  so  as  to  the  procure- 
ment of  a  huge  appetite  for  rest  and 
sleep.  Even  the  image  of  Miss  Evelyn, 
which  during  the  day  had  been  seldom 
absent  from  my  thoughta,  soon  be- 
came confused  with  a  strange  incon- 
gruous crowd  of  dim  and  shadowy 
forms,  and  with  a  very  unsentimental 
brevity  of  preparation,  I  was  what  they 
in  Ireland  most  expressively  call  ''dead 
asleep." 

It  was  not  without  some  difficulty 
that  the  sergeant  of  police,  at  an  hour 
which,  from  the  darkness,  and  mv 
disinclination  to  be  disturbed,  I  took 
for  the  middle  of  the  night,  arouaed 
my  sleep-benumbed  recollections. 

"  How— what's  that  ?"  said  I,  as  the 
repeated  knock  at  the  door,  mingled 
with  the  deep  brogue  of  the  sergeant's 
voice  outside,  first  met  mv  startled 
ear,  and  before  my  bewildered  thoughts 
could  trace  back  theevents  which  bad 
brought  me  where  I  was. 

*'  I  don't  b'lieve,"  replied  the  ser- 
geant. **  but  what  it's  time,  air,  we 
wor  thinkin'  of  startin'  av  you  plaie| 
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•n'in  the  regard  that  the  day-light 
that's  io  it's  Dot  much,  though  it 
won't  be  so  long,  plaze  God ;  there's  a 
rifh-light  here,  sir,  for  fraid  you're  not 
used  to  puttin'  an  your  clothes  in  the 
dirk." 

The  length  of  this  morning  saluta- 
tion gare  me  time  to  recollect  where 
I  wu,  and  for  a  moment  to  repent 
of  my  thief-  taking  knight>errantry, 
which  led  to  such  an  early  summons— 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment :  the 
reoolkction  of  the  previous  morning's 
adventure  banishea  at  once  the  feel- 
ing of  bzineas,  which  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  prudential  reflection  I  had 
momentarily  indulged  in,  and  I  sprung 
to  my  feet,  upon  the  floor,  which  by 
iti  ciayey  coldness  reminded  me  I  was 
in  an  Irish  cabin.  This  led  to  a  few 
more  brief,  but  very  sage  reflections, 
upon  the  relative  nature  of  man's  en- 
joyments, and  I  determined  for  the 
future  to  esteem  more  highly  the  com- 
forts of  a  boarded  floor,  and  to  be 
thankful  for  the  blessing  of  a  carpet. 
The  sergeant  now  entered  with  the 
nifh-light,  which  was  indeed  nothing 
more  Uian  a  peeled  rush,  saturated 
with  grease,  tne  glimmer  of  which 
gave  an  imperfect  view  of  the  apart- 
ment, which  the  night  before  I  had 
been  too  tired  to  examine.  The  walls 
were  of  mud,  according  to  the  Irish 
phrase,  but  I  rather  think  that  in 
England  we  should  call  them  clay- 
bare  they  were,  and  black ;  as  smooth 
as  a  mud-wall  may  be,  and  of  no  in- 
considerable thickness,  aa  might  be 
seen  from  the  depth  of  the  two  small 
orifices,  filled  at  the  outer  extremity 
b^  a  single  pane  of  glass,  which  were 
dignified  with  the  name  of  windows. 
The  roof  was  merely  the  interior  of 
the  thatch,  leaa  dingy  than  that  of  the 
outer  apartment,  because  the  inner 
room  was  leas  often  filled  with  smoke : 
en  one  side  a  kind  of  chimney  bulged 
out  from  the  wall,  a  fe«r  feet  from  the 
ground ;  beneath  which  a  flag- stone, 
without  a  grate,  marked  the  place 
where  fire  was  to  be  lighted.  I  said 
the  wails  were  bare,  but  as  my  eye 
became  more  accustomed  to  the  glim- 
mering light,  I  discovered  the  rude 
decoration  of  huge  pieces  of  coarse 
paper,  daubed  with  red  and  yellow 
patot,  intended  for  representations  of 
the  human  form;  beneath  which 
were  certain  legends,  in  the  coarsest 
kind  of  print,  which,  with  prudent 
90Midcration,  indicated  what  the  red 
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and  yellow  stains  above  were  intended 
to  represent,  together  with  the  stoly 
thereof,  written  at  large.  These 
figured,  or  were  supposed  to  fij^re. 
Death  and  the  Lady,  and  the  physi* 
cian  ^*  standin'  by ;"  and  various 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  olden  time, 
with  pious  carok,  underneath  where- 
of the  verse  occasionally  halted  not  a 
Httle ;  but  whether  the  blame  lay  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  poet,  or  the  paint- 
er, it  would  take  a  more  skilful  critic 
than  myself  to  determine.  Against 
the  wall  there  also  hung  a  piece  of 
looking-  glass,  of  a  shape  so  fancifully 
irregular  as  to  defy  the  nomenclature 
of  the  mathematicians,  fixed  in  a 
frame  of  dirty  wood,  which  had  most 
faithfully  followed  the  picturesque 
wanderings  of  the  edge  of  the  glass. 
This,  with  a  three-legged  stool,  and  a 
Kttle  deal  table,  also  with  three  legs, 
each  supporting,  a  comer,  while  a 
fourth  corner  trusted  to  the  support  of 
a  black-thorn  stick,  which  had  doubt- 
less done  good  head-breaking  service 
in  its  time,  constituted  the  whole 
furniture  of  the  room,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bed,  which,  though 
placed  on  a  low  miserable  bedstead, 
without  roof  or  curtain,  waa,  in  truth, 
a  good  bed,  as  I  had  ample  right  to 
testify. 

''This  is  a  snoog  place,  sir,  that 
Jim  Barry  has,"  said  the  sergeant,  as 
he  saw  me  surveying  the  apartment 
with  an  air  of  curiosity. 

**  Snug!  do  you  call  it?"  said  I— 
''  I  would  have  been  apt  to  have 
given  it  another  name ; — why,  there 
are  no  comforts  here,  even  for  an  or- 
dinary peasant." 

"  Lord  bless  your  soul,  sir,"  replied 
the  sergeant,  <^  it's  little  you  know 
about  it,  an'  how  the  poor  people  live 
—an  inside  room,  sir,  air  a  whole 
thatch,  an'  a  feather  bed,  is  what  few 
o'  them  has ;  an'  sure  if  they  had  it, 
they'd  think  they  were  made  up  for 
ever  an'  ever." 

'*  The  feather  bed  is  rather  a  lux- 
ury, no  doubt,"  said  I ;  ''  and  I  am 
greatly  surprised  to  find  such  a  thing, 
whUe  every  thing  else  appears  so  poor." 

*'  I  often  heerd  the  same  remark 
from  gintleroin  afore,"  replied  the  ser- 
geant ;  *'  an'  the  raison  way/ is  bekase 
they  don't  know  the  ways  of  the  peo- 
ple ; — it's  what  they  take  more  pride 
out  of  a  feather  bed  than  any  thing 
else,  an'  like  to  die  on  it  dacent,  and 
be   waked   comfortable ;— but  now 
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you're  ready^  bW,  111  go  out  aod  gee  if 
they  have  tne  horses  saddled." 

This  recalled  me  to  the  business  be* 
fore  us,  which  I  had,  for  the  moment^ 
almoit  forgotten,  and  I  was  very  soon 
out  and  on  boneback  at  Jim  Barry'a 
door*  It  waa  as  yet  little  more  tlua 
the  peep  of  dawn ;  a  bright  silvery 
streak  all  along  the  eastern  horizon^ 
shewod  that  day  waa  not  far  distant, 
while  the  rawness  of  the  air,  and  th« 
darkness  in  every  other  direction,  gave 
the  scene  all  the  appearance  of  being 
atill  wrapped  in  the  gloom  a(  night* 
A  slight,  chilly  breeze,  murmured 
with  a  hoarse  sound  through  some 
trees  by  the  road  side,  and  manv  of 
the  leaves,  laden  with  the  heavy  ilewa 
of  an  October  night,  fell  before  the 
tiny  blast,  and  struck  the  ground  witl^ 
a  rustling  melancholy  noise. 

"  Take  care  of  the  woman,  remem* 
ber  I  tell  you,  Jim  Barry,"  said  the 
sergeant,  as  be  left  the  door  followed 
hy  nis  two  men.  '*  And  now,  sir,"  ho 
continued  briskly,  addressing  me,  *'  let 
us  ride  on,  for  I  think  it's  likely  we'll 
get  somethin'  to  do  thia  nu)miu'j  not 
all  as  one  as  yisterday." 

*'  Have  you  got  further  information 
then?"  I  asked. 

"  I  had  some  more  talk  with  the 
woman  within,"  he  replied,  "  an'  I 
think  I  gother  ^gathered)  from  her, 
that  he's  somewhere  hereabout ;  but 
betune  you  an'  I,  sir,  well  have  enough 
to  do  to  take  biro,  even  though  we 
knew  where  be  was,  for  he's  a  despe- 
rate fellow,  that  won't  stop  at  a  trifle." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  trifle  f" 
said  I. 

"  Blowin'  a  man's  brains  out,  or  the 
like,  sir,"  he  answered. 

"  There's  but  small  blarney  there, 
sergeant;  but  the  more  trifling  4 
man's  quantity  of  brains  may  be,  the 
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worse  he  can  affiird  (0  part  with  an  j 
of  them." 

''  True  for  you,  sir ;  but  it  wasn't 
what  I  waa  makin'  bould  to  joke  at 
all,  only  to  prepare  you,  air,  tor  a  bit 
of  a  scrimmage,  if  we  happen  to  oom« 
up  wit'  him.' 

"  Thank  you,  sergeant,"  said  I : 
"  111  promise  not  to  run  away  at  all 
evenU ;  but  what'a  that  noiae  I  hear 
in  the  road  before  us  ?" 

"  Some  one  aingin',  I  think,  air,  to 
keep  up  his  heart  tnis  could  mornin','* 
he  replied;  and,  aa  we  proceeded,  I 
soon  found  he  guessed  conrectly,  for 
we  distinguished  a  loud  rough  voico 
"  vexing  with  mirth  the  drowsy  car" 
of  the  morning,  in  the  following  pre« 
cioua  ditty:* 

It's  myself,  to  be  siirei  that's  a  nate  Irish 

boy. 
An*  kissiH*  the  girls  is  all  my  joy; 
While  I've  casb,  sure.  111  spend  it  00 

whisky  galore, 
For  who  but  a  spalpeen  would  keep  it  in 

store? 

*'  There's  an  arely  singin'  bird  for 
yon,"  aaid  the  sergeant, ''  an'  I  don't 
think  but  I  know  ita  voice  too ;  it'a 
Mick  Rooney,  I'm  a'moat  sure,  an'  a 
roTin  blade  he  is,  that  doesn't  go  to 
bed  all  night,  that  he  may  be  up  arely 
in  the  mornin'." 

''  A  shrewd  plan  that,  sergeant,  od« 
ly  that  the  practice  woakl  be  tireoome 
to  persevere  in." 

''  Yia,  faix,  sir,  so  it  would  ;  but 
here  he  comes,  an'  it'a  Mick,  aure 
enongh-^the  laste  taste  in  life,  in  li- 
quor, I  think,  by  his  walk." 

As  the  sergeant  spoke,  the  object  of 
his  remark  approacned,  and  the  grej 
light  of  the  morning  was  now  sufiicient 
to  give  us  a  view  of  him,  aa  he  half- 
walked,  half-danced  along,  not  keep* 


"  It  IS  impossible  to  conceive  any  trash  more  despicable  than  tlie  slang  songs  whi^ 
are  current  amongst  the  common  people  in  Ireland ;  and  this  is  tbo  more  Co  be  la- 
mented, as  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  people  makes  tliem  liable  to  be  easily 
moved  to  either  good  or  evil  by  their  songs.  Even  the  native  Irish  songs,  as  we  are 
informed  in  Miss  Brooke's  "  Beliques  of  Irish  Poetry,"  are  sadly  interpolated  wich 
nonsensical  passages,  which  have  been  introdueed  to  supply  the  place  of  lost  or  foiw 
gotten  lines  ^  and  of  humorous  lyrical  poetiy,  she  says  there  was  none  in  the  Ian. 
guage  worth  translating.  Moore  has  given  to  the  beautiful  airs  of  Ireland  beautiful 
words ;  but  Moore  is  a  poet  for  ladies  and  geatleraen,  not  for  mankind.  It  may  be, 
that  there  are  not  materials  in  Ireland,  for  a  kindred  spirit  to  that  of  Burns  to  work 
upon ;  but  the  fact  is  but  too  true,  that  tbeixwr  Irishman  has  no  song  of  even  da* 
eent  ability,  to  cheer  his  hours  of  merriment,  or  soothe  the  period  of  bis  sadoesa* 
Honour  and  undying  praise  be  upon  the  memory  of  Bums,  who  has  left  to  us  tfaoao 
aongs  which,  like  the  trcatlj  of  rature,  from  whose  fresh  inspiration  they  were  ca»ght,ai« 
*ke  refireshiBg  to  the  monarch  and  the  clown  I  • 
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ipg  with  tUict  evcDiiH*  to  the  line  of 
bia  mirch.  Hit  fl^re,  wbich  mutt 
]u?e  rcAcbed  th«  altkude  of  nearly  lix 
feet,  Wfts  efiwrajpped  io  a  1ook»  Ioomi 
dark  grc  j  jodc  or  frdi^  beneath  whidi 
thtre  abooe  a  waiatcoat  of  bright  yeV» 
low ;  his  throat,  which  diadained  the 
CBcwhraBoe  of  a  ermTat,  waa  kflopen, 
and  the  white  ahirt^neek  faatened 
OMreljr  with  a  hit  of  blaek  ribhon; 
hie  bat,  of  new  felt,  waa  fixed  on  the 
iide  of  hia  bead,  and  in  hia  right  hand 
he  Aottrifihed  a  ahillelagh,  in  time  to 
the  air  be  waa  «^giiig>  or,  as  they  aav 
in  Ireland,  he  "  humoared  the  tune 
with  hiaadck. 

*'  God  aave  you,  Mick,"  aboated  the 
fergeant 

"  God  aare  yon,"  replied  the  young 
man  ahortljr ;  and  began  to  cut  another 
captr,  lookii^  down  at  hia  feet,  and 
evidently  wrapped  np  in  attention  to 
the  *'  atep"  he  waa  practiaing. 

"  la  thai  the  way,  Mick,  you  paia 
your  friends  in  a  momin'  ?"  resnmed 
the  acrgeant 

*'  Ob,  Mr  Waddy,  I  ax  your  par« 
don,"  aaid  the  youQg  mas,  now  reeog« 
nising  hia  interrogator;  ''what  are 
yon  after  upon  the  road  to  arely  this 
momin' ^" 

'*  What -are  yom  after  youiallf, 
Micfc^  Isitgoin'totnmdancitt'maa* 
tbcr  yon  are,  that  you  practise  your 
jiga  cMit  afore  people  on  the  read  e" 

«'  No,  in  troth,"  repUed  Mick,  •<  I'm 
only  inakin'  my  way  home,  fair  an' 
aay,  from  Ned  Murphy's  wake,  an'  a 
power  o'  fun  we  had ;  there  waa  to* 
bakky  in  plinty,  an'  lashins  of  pipes, 
an'  I  believe  the  tdbakky  get  into  my 
head  a  bit,  an'  I  was  jnst  practiain'  my 
atepa»  agin  a  dance  there'a  to  be  to 
nigAty  doun  here  below  at  the  bam, 
an'  we're  all  to  go  to  the  berrin  in  the 
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*<  Waa  there  no  whiaky  at  all  at 
all  ?''  arited  the  seigeant  dryly. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  there  waa  a  little 
wcenT  dthrop,  just  to  keep  us  from 
fallin  asleep.  But  who  are  you  afther 
thia  momin',  tell  me?" 

''  Come  here  thin  close,  an'  spake 
aay,  Mick/'  asid  the  sergestnt;  and 
bming  down,  he  added  in  a  whisper, 
"  We're  after  the  ould  aoger,  thia 
momin',  an'  I  don't  think  he's  far  off  ; 
yon  didn't  see  anythin'  of  him  thia 
way,  as  yon  eome  along,  did  you  ?" 

*<  No,  be  me  aoul  if  I  emn  him,  I'd 
make  him /Sm/ me*" 


"  Why  ?"  said  the  sergrent  with  the 
anpearanee  of  some  surprise. 

*'  I  owe  bim  a  gridgi',"  wa«  tb^  re- 
ply* 

"  What  about  ?  he  didn't  rob  «m 
did  he  f" 

'*  No,  bad  luck  to  him,  but  hf 
pisoned  (poisoned  )  my  dog  Dan,  when 
I  waa  ovar  at  Mr  BagnaU'a,  an'  he 
wanted  to  stale  the  sheep*  He  gav^ 
the  poor  cratur  a  piece  of  pisoncd  Ureri 
fo  he  did;  an'  I  heerd  it  from  one 
that  knew  i( ;  an'  so  the  nixt  moroint 
whin  I  called  Dan  t'me,  he  oomecraul-* 
in'  up,  an'  put  hia  head  atune  my  two 
knees,  and  no  gev  a  sorrowful  whine, 
jnst  lek  a  cbri^ian,  for  all  the  worlt ; 
an'  thin  hfi  tumbled  doun  an'  died  at 
my  feet*" 

(  could  see  tears  come  in  Miek's 
eyes,  as  he  reoounted  the  fate  of  his 
dog.  The  seigeant  aoiled  rather,  foa 
he  knew  well  enough  the  story  of  the 
dog,  and  had  brought  it  round  for  a 
purpose  of  his  own-— and  now 

He  smiled  to  see 

That  Ao/tf  WM  ia  the  next  degree. 

'<  Hadn't  you  better  come  with  lu 
•thin,  Mick,"  he  said,  *'  and  help  to 
get  a  hould  of  the  fellow,  that  he  ouiy 
be  given  up  to  law  and  juatice  ?" 

**  Axin'  your  pardon,  Mr  Waddy," 
replied  Mick,  **  the  devil  a  much  I 
care  for  either  law  or  justice,  as  you 
call  it ;  but  in  the  regard  that  he  kilU 
ed  Dan,  an'  I  awore  to  be  even  with 
him  for  the  same,  I'll  give  jrou  all  the 
help  I  can,  if  you  want  it*' 

"  That's  a  tight  fellow,  Mick,"  aaid 
the  sergeant ;  *'  I  don't  doubt  but  we 
might  be  the  better  o'  the  help  of  n 
amart  chap  like  yourself,  for  I  tell  you 
he,  that's  the  ould  soger  I  mane,  ia 
somewhere  viry  near  this,  wit  a  couple 
id  bastea— I've  sartain  information  that 
he's  to  start  about  this  hour  o*  the 
mornin',  an'  it  might  be  an  active  fel- 
low's work  to  take  him  if  the  ould 
rogue  ia  obstropolous."  The  sergeant 
spoke  this  speech  with  an  authoriu* 
t^ve  yet  confidential  air,  and  laid  nar- 
ticular  emphasis  on  the  last  woi  J,  aa 
if  the  use  of  it  did  no  ineonsiderable 
credit  to  his  parts  of  speech. 

'<  Be  the  powers,"  said  Mick,  alap« 
ping  hia  knee,  **  I'll  engage  I  know 
where  he  is,  for  it's  what  I  heerd  oowa 
looin'  up  a  lane,  about  a  hsyf  a  mile 
off  from  this,  aa  U*  they  wanted  to  bt 
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milked^  an'  1  know  none  o'  the  neigh- 
bors that  has  cattle  abroad  just  now. 
—Aha !  my  onld  boy,"  he  conti- 
nued, thinking  aloud,  "  111  have  my 
revinge  o'  ye  yit." 

*«  The  very  place,  Mick,  Til  en- 
gage," said  the  sergeant ;  ''  lade  on 
asy,  my  boy,  an'  we'll  follow — ^none  o' 
vour  singin'  now^  bad  look  t'ye,  but 
be  as  quite  (quiet)  as  a  cat  goin'  to 
itale  craroe." 

I  had  some  doubts  of  the  prudence 
of  enlisting  a  man  not  perfectly  sober 
in  our  €ixpedition,  but  the  sergeant 
assured  me,  *'  that  a  drop  of  hquor, 
when  there  wasn't  too  mucn  of  it,  only 
belp'd  ^tean's  courage,  without  doing 
him  any  harm  in  lite/'  and  we  pro- 
ceeded onward,  at  a  smart  walk,  to- 
wards the  lane  which  had  been  men- 
tioned. Our  halt  with  Mick,  thoi^;h 
it  baa  taken  some  time  to  describe^ 
only  occupied  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
sun  was  yet  scarcely  visible  above  the 
horizon,  when  we  reached  the  comer 
of  the  lane,  and  heard  distinctly  the 
lowing  of  the  cattle  as  had  been  de- 
scribed. Here.the  two  policemen  who 
accompanied  the  sergeant  dismount- 
ed, and  fastening  their  horses  to  the 
stem  of  a  bush,  walked  cautlouslv  for- 
ward with  Mick  Rooney,  while  we 
followed  behind  on  horseback.  The 
lane  appeared  to  be  an  old  passage  for 
bringing  in  manure,and  carrying  away 

Sroduoe  from  the  interior  lands ;  the 
eep  ruts  in  the  clay  shewed  that  no- 
thing had  ever  been  done  to  form  the 
road,  while  the  high  mud  banks  on 
either  side,  covered  with  trailing  bram- 
bles^  smoking  with  the  heavy  morning 
dew,  gave  the  passage  the  appearance 
of  a  wide  dry  ditch.  As  we  proceeded, 
we  perceived  that  we  were  gradually 
approaching  the  cattle,  and,  at  length, 
while  getting  through  a  sharp  bend  of 
the  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  we 
expected  to  get  in  sight  of  them,  a 
rustling  of  the  brambles  on  one  side 
caused  our  advanced  guard  to  rush 
forward.  A  difference  of  opinion  hap- 
pening among  them  as  to  the  place 
from  which  the  rustling  noise  came, 
one  of  the  policemen,  with  his  drawn 
cutlass  in  his  hand,  went  forward 
about  ten  yards ;  and,  as  he  afterwards 
related  to  me  what  befell  him,  I  may 
as  well  bring  it  in  here  in  its  regu- 
lar place.  The  brambles,  which  had 
their  roots  in  the  bank  at  the  other 
side  from  that  which  faced  the  lane, 
grew  over  the  top  of  it^  forming  a 
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kind  of  arch,  which  partly  rested  on 
the  top  of  the  bank,  and  hung  down 
over  it,  as  has  been  said.  Thrust  in 
beneath  this  bramble  arch,  and  ex- 
tended along  the  top  of  the  bank,  on 
the  broad  of  his  back,  the  sharp  eyes 
of  the  policeman  discovered  the  per- 
son, whom  he  had  no  doubt  was  the 
man  we  were  in  search  of.  It  was  but 
the  work  of  an  instant  to  dart  his  hand 
through  the  brambles,  collar  the  man, 
and  call  upon  him  to  surrender ;  but 
ere  the  policeman's  companions  could 
come  up,  the  man,  tearing  through 
the  bramble  covering,  had  sprung  to 
his  feet,  and,  pulling  a  pistol  from  his 
breast,  discharged  it  at  bis  antagonist 
Happily,  the  perturbation  of  the  mo- 
ment a  little  unsteadied  his  aim,  and 
the  heavy  shot  with  which  the  pistol 
was  loaded,  did  no  more  serious  da- 
mage than  that  of  carrying  off  an  en- 
tire whisker,  a  very  small  portion  of 
ear,  and  a  rather  larger  portion  of  hat- 
leaf  fW>m  the  policeman. 

The  game  was  now  fairly  started, 
and  the  '<  ould  soger,"  for  it  was  the 
man  we  were  in  search  of,  who  had 
been  discovered,  seemed  determined 
that  it  should  not  be  so  easily  secured. 
Finding  that  his  shot  had  failed  of  ita 
effect,  he  sprung  over  the  bank  into 
the  adjoining  field,  quickly  followed 
by  the  policeman, in  whom  all  the  fury 
ot  combat  had  now  been  roused.  The 
excitement  of  the  moment  had,  I  sup. 
pose,  given  additional  strength  to  the 
muscles  of  the  two  men,  for  those  be- 
hind, as  well  as  the  sergeant  and  my^ 
self,  who  immediately  threw  ourselves 
from  our  horses,  took  some  little  time 
to  get  over  the  bank,  which  they  had 
passed  in  an  instant  When  we  reach- 
ed the  field  on  the  other  side,  there  was 
a  kind  of  breathless  excitement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  chase,  which  dmost 
chained  us  to  the  spot  The  robber 
was  about  five  or  six  yards  in  advance, 
fleeing  towards  the  boundary  of  the 
field,  while  his  pursuer  foUowed,  with 
his  cutlass  uplifted,  ready  to  cut  him 
down,  as  scon  as  he  should  get  near 
enough  to  strike.  The  flying  man  no 
doubt  expected  to  find  an  ordinary 
hedge,  or  ditch,  at  the  side  of  the  field 
tn  which  he  was  running,  over  which 
he  would  have  leaped,  and  continued 
his  race;  but  it  happened  that  that 
boundary  of  the  field  was  fenced  by 
a  narrow  belt  of  young  trees— beech, 
and  ash,  and  sycamore,  and  wild  ap- 
ple^ crowded  together-^through  whichi 
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IS  sooo  as  he  approacbed  it»  he  aaw  it 
was  imposable  to  pass  without  being 
oTertafcen  by  the  avenger*  ready  to 
■nice  hioA  with  the  edge  of  theaword. 
Upon  the  instant  he  wheeled  about> 
aiid  boondiog  towards  his  pursuer, 
gnppled  with  him  before  he  had  time 
to  make  an  efiectnal  blow  with  his  cut* 
lass ;  and  now  they  twisted  and  atrug« 
glcd  together,  like  two  bull  dogs,  when 
they  have  taken  the  death  gripe  of  each 
other's  throati.  They  fell  together, 
and  rolled  over  and  over,  until  the 
robber,  who,  although  the  elder,  was 
the  stronger  man  of  me  two,  tore  him- 
sdf  from  his  antagonist's  grasp,  and 
raising  himself  up,  got  his  knee  upon 
the  prostrate  man's  breast,  and  his  hand 
twisted  in  his  cravat  We  now  rushed 
forward  with  double  speed  to  the  res- 
cue,  and  I  never  saw  a  scene  more  hor« 
riUe  than  the  combatants  presented 
when  we  got  near  them.  The  robber's 
face  had  been  torn  by  the  brambles, 
from  which  he  made  his  escape,  and 
had,  besides,  received  a  slight  cut  or 
two  from  the  policeman's  sword  when 
he  dooed  with  him,  so  that  his  visage 
was  well  smesred  with  blood,  while 
lomp^  of  the  clay,  in  which  he  had 
rolled,  adhered  to  it  here  and  there : 
add  to  this,  that  his  small  dark  eyes 
deamed  with  a  demon-like  fury,  as 
he  stroTe  to  strangle  the  man  who  lay 
beneath  him ;  and  the  hideous  ezpres* 
sion  of  such  a  countenance  may  be 
easily  imagined.  The  policeman's  face 
was  black  with  suffocation ;  his  eves 
were  starting  from  his  head,  ana  a 
fearful  gurghng  noise  issued  from  his 
throat,  whik  the  blood  from  his  wound- 
ed  ear  flowed  down  upon  his  neck, 
and  dotted  the  fingers  of  the  robber, 
whidi,  with  determined  gripe,  were 
stopping  the  passage  of  his  breath.  I 
know  not  whether  the  victorious  com- 
batant knew,  until  we  were  dose  upon 
hiro,  that  he  had  other  antagonists  to 
deal  with,  but  it  was  not  till  we  were 
very  near  him,  that  he  threw  the  half- 
dcaul  man  from  his  grasp ;  and  catch- 
ing up  the  cutlass,  whidi  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  which  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten,  while  endeavouring  to  dis- 
patch his  adversary  in  a  different  man- 
ner, he  retired  backward  to  the  trees, 
as  if  determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
last. 

We  formed  a  semidrcular  line,  at 
rsther  a  respectful  distance,  in  front 
of  this  fierce  ruffian,  who  was  called 
upon  by  Sergeant  Waddy  to  a onend* 


er,  according  to  the  manner  and  form 
by  the  law  intbat  case  provided.  The 
reply  of  the  robber,  prefaced  with  a 
torrent  of  curses,  was,  that  the  first 
man  who  came  near  him,  he  would 
deare  his  skull,  Just  as  '^  he'd  split 
bogwood  ;"  and  tois  threat  he  accom- 
panied with  a  menadng  flourish  of  bis 
weapon,  which  shewed,  that  if  put  to 
the  proof,  he  was  likdy  to  use  it  with 
someefibet 

"  Why  thin,"  said  the  sergeant,  draw- 
ing a  pistol  from  his  coat  ^ket,  < '  mav- 
be  we'd  make  you  surrmdtbur  with- 
out goin'  near  you.  I'll  tell  you  what, 
by  my  sowl  it's  in  airnest  I  am,  an' 
if  you  haven't  a  mind  to  give  up 
yourself,  an'  your  swoord,  you'd  bether 
just  take  a  bit  of  a  look  round  on  the 
worlt,  an'  bid  it  good-by,  for  if  you 
don't  surrindthur,  before  you'd  have 
time  to  reckon  half  a  hundert  of  eggs, 
an'  that's  sixty,  that  1  may  never  ate 
bread,  but  I'll  shoot  you  dead  where 
you  stand  1" 

While  the  sergeant  was  delivering 
this  minatory  address,  my  attention 
had  been  partly  taken  up  in  observing 
the  motions  of  our  new  ally,  Mick  Hoo- 
ney,  who  had  evidently  some  achieve- 
ment in  view  relative  to  the  desired 
capture.  He  gathered  up  the  skirts 
of  his  long  coat,  and  turned  them  in, 
so  as  to  form  a  bundle  on  his  back, 
and  leave  his  limbs  free  from  the  en- 
cumbrance of  these  frieze  hangings, 
and  grasping  his  shillelagh  by  the 
middle,  he  advanced  in  a  circuitous 
direction  towards  the  robber,  wiih  his 
body  bent  forward,  and  every  muscle 
apparently  strained  as  for  a  spring, 
while  he  stedthily  approached,  like  a 
tiger  on  the  edge  of  a  jungle,  stealing 
forward  to  bound  upon  his  prey.  At 
the  condusion  of  the  sergeant's  ad- 
dress, the  robber,  either  startled  at 
the  view  of  the  immediate  danger 
which  threatened  him,  or  involunta- 
rily following  the  advice  which  had 
been  given  him  to  look  round  on  the 
world,  and  bid  it  farewell,  relaxed 
from  the  firm  and  observing  air  of  de- 
fiance which  he  had  assumed,  and  for 
a  moment  looked  upward.  On  the  in- 
stant, Mick  Hooney,  though  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  seven  yards,  sprung  for- 
ward, and  dighting  close  beside  his 
man,  he  hit  him  beneath  his  sword 
arm  with  his  cudgel,  and  at  the  same 
moment  struck  him  violently  in  the 
back  of  the  leg  with  his  foot.  Tho 
Ctttksa  flew  from  the  robber's  hand. 
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sheer  over  the  top  of  tho  highest  of 
the  trees  behind  him,  his  heels  went 
into  the  sir,  and  fa«  fell  lUt  on  his 
bsck,  his  head  striking  the  ground 
with  sudi  Tiolenoe,  that  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two  he  lay  as  senseless  as  the 
sod  on  which  he  bad  fallen. 

'' Whoo  r  cried  Mick,  junplng  into 
the  air,  flonrishing  hia  cudgel  oiref  hi* 
head,  and  imtting  fortb  a  yell  of  trU 
umphj  such  as  one  might  elpcctfhmi' 
an  American  sairage,  when  he  scatters 
the  brains  of  his  enemy  at  his  feet 
withablowof  hlstomahawk,^*^  Hah! 
l^  Jasns,  there's  the  Tipperary  thrip 
for  ye  that  batea  all  Munster/'  he  con- 
tinued. ''  There  now  ;  ye  may  take 
him,  an'  tie  him  np,  like  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  and  do  what  ye  plaae  wid  him ; 
if  he  pisoni  any  more  dogs,  it's  not 
Mick  Rooney's  fanlt,  mind  that,  I  tell 
ye. 

Before  the  prostrate  man  had  folly 
come  to  himself,  his  wrista  were  bound 
together,  with  Uie  same  cravat  which 
a  few  minutes  before  he  had  twisted 
in  order  to  strangle  the  policemsp,  and 
lU  owner,  who  speedily  recoTered  from 
his  semi-stnmgmation,  assisted  with 
no  small  good-will  in  binding  him. 
The  manner  of  the  hilcm  when  ha 
Amnd  himself  irtetrievably  a  captive, 
was  sullen  and  feroeioita ;  he  refused 
to  move  a  step  from  where  he  had 
bfen  seized,  and  the  policemen  were 
under  the  neceseity  of  forcibly  drag- 
ging him  to  the  lane  ftrom  which  we 
had  got  into  the  field,  where  a  rope 
being  movided,  one  end  was  faatened 
round  his  body,  and  the  other  to  one 
of  the  policeuien'a  horses,  which  pro- 
ceeding at  a  quiet  walk,  the  prisoner 
had  no  choice  but  to  walk  after  him, 
to  the  high  road. 

We  hdted  at  the  first  cabin  we  came 
to,  the  inmates  of  which  received  us 
spparently  with  more  respect  for  our 
authority,  than  good-will  to  the  work 
in  which  we  were  engaged.  Whai  a 
criminal  is  seized,  except  it  be  for  some 
very  atrocious  ofi^nee,  the  natural 
impulse  of  feeling  is  rather  to  pity  the 
captive ;  while  reason  rejoices  in  the 
success  of  public  justice.  Now  the 
Irish,  who  are  by  no  means  a  delibe* 
rative  people,  and  who  oppear,  more- 
over, to  be  possessed  with  an  inherent 
disinclination  to  whatever  the  law  or- 
dains, almost  universally  jfield  to  the 
impulse  of  pity  when  a  criminal  ia  de- 
tected, and  would  much  rather  asabt 
to  rsseve,  than  assist  to  guaid  him. 


In  the  present  ease^  however,  the  in* 
fioenee  of  Sergeant  Waddy,  and  the 
authority  of  his  olBce,  were  sulBdent 
to  obtain  such  accommodation  aa  he 
wanted;  the  prisoner  was  placed  In 
one  corner,  wlule  at  the  other  ttd  of 
the  room,  audi  provisioii  aa  en  itiab 
oiWn  can  irfRmC  vit.  potaieci,  tad 
milk,  abd  eggs,  were  prepared  for  our 
party;  it  was  remembered  also,  that  as 
the  **  onld  so^"  waa  now  to  travel 
against  his  will,  and  under  the  dvil 
authority,  it  might  be  a  matter  ef  dif* 
Acuity  to  prevail  upon  him  to  march, 
and  men  were  issued  to  procure  m  car 
for  his  conveyanoe  to  ClonmelL 

While  theae  matters  were  in  prepa« 
ration,  it  luckily  occurred  to  me  to 
aak  mysdf  wliat  good  I  was  doing  in 
this  robber-catching  afikir;  and  the 
question  brought  to  my  mind,  that  I 
had  a  lost  parchment  to  enquire  after, 
the  recovery  of  which  would  perhi^pa 
procure  me  a  gratefitl  and  happy  amile 
from  Miss  Evelyn*  whoae  lovely  faoe 
1  had  yet  only  aeen  under  drcum« 
atances  of  ahum  or  sorrow.  But  I  felt 
whoUy  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  with 
the  fierce  malefiwtor,  who  ut  before 
me  with  a  soowl  of  hatred  upon  faoe 
brow;  yet  being  aware  that  every 
hour  which  waa  kst  in  obtaining  ihie 
requisite  information,  the  dumee  of 
making  it  available  waa  lessening,  I 
resolved  to  take  the  sergeant  into  my 
confidence  to  a  certain  degree,  and  ob- 
tain his  assutance  as  a  negotiator. 
Having  deacribed  the  parchment  to 
him,  by  a  little  essay  in  the  art  of  in- 
nocently lying,  as  the  copy  of  a  deed 
which  was  wanted  immediately,  and 
could  not  be  obtained  without  const- 
deiable  expense,  I  told  him  of  my 
anxiety  to  obtain  some  elew  to  its  dis- 
covery, which  no  doubt  the  prisoner 
eoidd  give,  if  his  will  could  be  orought 
to  second  his  ability.  "  Lave  that  to 
me,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  continuing 
the  under  tone  in  which  our  colloquy 
had  been  held,  '*  we'll  get  it  out  of 
'im— only  bad  look  to  'm,  he  looks  so 
sulky  .^Lave  the  place,every  mothtr's 
sowl  o'  yiz,"  he  continued  aloud,  and 
Btanding  up,  as  he  addressed  about  a 
dozen  people,  whom  eurioaity  had 
brought  together  in  the  apartment  to 
see  the  prisoner. — "  Lsvc  the  place,  I 
tell  yiz,  untul  the  gintleman  an'  me 
apakes  to  the  prisoner  about  partiklar 
buaineas."  The  house  waa  forthwith 
cleared  of  all  but  the  prisoner  and 
oorselfts.    The  aetgcent  deased  his 
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rtifMt^iSMMiboiitto  nj  KMnediiBg 
ttDfiortsBt,  aad  comneiieed  addiMdng 
lui  piiaoiier  after  the  manner  follow* 
ing  :^«  WeO,  yon  thief  o'  the  worlt^ 
yea  tee  what  joar  ibriekB  has  brought 
jott  to  at  last — Be  my  sowl,  ny  lad, 
I  tUnk  you're  hi  a  bad  way — wo  seen 
moogh  this  momio'  to  liaag  you  as 
high  as  Gilderoy.**  There  was  no  re- 
ply,  at  which  the  sogeant  looked  sor- 
pnsed,  ud  then  went  on. — *'  Why, 
oad  look  to'  ye^  robber  as  you  are— • 
yea  might  hate  the  manners  to  spake 
whin  you're  spoken  to ;  but  in  troth 
it's  little  that's  good  you  know  how  to 
•ay,  so  msybe  you're  bother  to  hould 
your  tongue.  Only  listen  though  to 
what  I'm  goin'  to  say  t've.  Whin  Mrs 
EYelyn's  house  was  robbed  the  night 
afore  last^rimimbir  1  don't  say  pm 
nor  there,  or  that  you  worn't  there— 
but  wlioever  waa  there,  they  tuk  away 
a  parchminty  that  this  gintleman,"— 
here  with  a  graceful  wafture  of  hia 
hand,  the  sergesnt  performed  a  kind 
of  iotioduetion  of  my  person  to  the 
notice  of  the  robber — **  has  a  great 
euroaitT  to  sea  The  divU  a  bit  of 
good  toe  parehmini  can  do  you— t 
mase  the  nHOi  that  tuk  it,  whoever  he 
wa»—an'  as  a  frind  is  m  good  thing  to 
have^  when  one  is  in  tfawubk^  yon 
might  do  worse  nor  make  a  frind  of 
this  ^ntleman,  be  helpin'  him  to  a 
tight  of  the  same  parehmint" 

At  the  dose  of  this  speech  the  pri- 
soner turned  his  sullen  glance  first 
upon  roe,  and  then  steadily  upon  the 
icrgeaot's  fsce,  as  if  he  would  read 
thCTein  sossothing  more  than  was  to 
be  gathered  from  his  speech.  Appa- 
rently he  discorered  cunning  and  si- 
nister purpose  in  the  countenance  of 
the  aergcant,  which  determined  his 
reply.  He  seemed  to  feel  a  triumph 
in  fatftTiog  seen  through  him,  and  with 
something  like  a  sneer  he  answered,— 
•'  I  think  you  eouldn't  do  bother  than 
to  be  after  houldin'  your  prate,  Mr 
Waddy^l'm  not  a  parrot  to  be  made 
to  spake,  beesuse  you  hare  me  in  your 

"  O  thin,  be  my  sowl,"  said  the 
sergesnt,  angrily,  '*  it's  in  a  stronger 
cage  you'll  be  soon,  an'  youll  go  up 
stairs  to  get  out  of  it." 

Thia  waa  a  delicate  allusion  to  the 
panage  from  the  prison  to  the  scaffold, 
which  in  lers  serious  cironmstanees 
BtghtluTe proTokeda smile.  "  You'll 
gat  no  good  of  him  vow,"  he  continued 


to  me  in  en  under  tone— '' wait  till  ho 
has  had  a  night  hi  jail,  an'  hell  bo 
more  raisonabler." 

An  hour  or  two  had  elapsed  before 
the  car  was  brought,  on  which  Uio 
prisoner  was  placed,  and  we  set  for- 
ward towards  Clonmell  when  the  day 
waa  fast  approaching  to  noon.  We 
had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  mile 
along  the  rosd,  when  the  curiosity 
whicB  our  little  cavalcade  in  some 
measure  excited,  seemed  to  bo  all  at 
once  edtpsed  by  an  object  of  much 
greater  interest,  in  adfaoce  of  us  upon 
the  rood,  towards  which  the  people 
were  flying  along  the  sides  of  die 
fields ;  and  we  could  peroeire,  from  a 
diatant  cloud  of  dust  approaching  us^ 
that  some  procession  was  comii^  forw 
ward.  To  the  eager  enquiry  of  what 
the  matter  was,  addressed  to  some  Of 
the  people  running  by,  the  rapid  an* 
swer  was,  that  *'  the  mia"  that  were 
*'  to  suifor"  that  day  were  eommg  up. 

"  Sure  enottrii  it  is,  rir,"  said  ihe 
sergeant ;  **  «i  I  had  quite  forgot  iti 
There's  tree  min  to  be  hung  to-day, 
about  five  mile  from  thia,  for  killia' 
an  ottld  man  an'  hit  wife,  and  bnmin' 
down  the  farm-houae  where  ther  li- 
FBd.  They  wor  tobeainttotheplaor, 
for  an  examfde  to  the  naybreed,  instid 
of  hangin'  thim  at  the  front  o'  the  jail ; 
an'  here  they  oome." 

As  he  spoke  a  military  guard  made 
its  appearance,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  were  involved  in  the  midst  of  the 
awful  procession.  There  is  a  sicken- 
ing horror  comes  over  one's  soul  at  the 
si^t  of  three  men  going  to  be  put  to 
death  for  thdr  crimes,  which  the  sight 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  going  to  en- 
gage in  deadly  combat  with  one  an- 
other does  not  produce.  There  is  in 
the  circumstances  of  an  execution  a 
dreadful  certainty  of  the  event«-a 
horrible  formalitv — a  fearful  bringing 
together  of  the  ideas  of  the  living  man 
that  is,  and  the  dead  man  that  ia  so 
soon  to  be— of  life  and  strength  strug- 
gling with  death^-with  every  thing  to 
aggravate,  and  nothing  toaUeviate,  ita 
bitterness — and— in  short,  it  must  be 
a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  be  hanged 
against  one's  will,  and  it  ia  a  very 
sickening  thuig  to  look  at  another  in 
such  a  predicament.  I  said  that  the 
procession  was  led  by  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers— then  came  three  several  cars^ 
each  supporting  one  of  the  doomed 
men,  and  by  tut  side  of  each  there 
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walked  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The 
first  man  was  elderly,  and  the  calmest 
of  the  three—locks  that  were  slightly 
tinged  with  grey«  escaped  from  he- 
neath  a  white  cap  which  he  wore.  He 
was  pale,  very  pale,  even  his  lips.  They 
trembled,  too,  as  did  his  hands  also, 
while  he  told  over  a  string  of  beads 
whidi  he  carried.  The  second  had 
upon  his  face  the  flush  which  com* 
monly  attends  upon  verv  excessive 
excitement  He  trembled  more  vio« 
lently  than  the  other,  while  he  held 
in  bis  hand  a  little  dirty  black  book, 
which  was,  I  suppose,  a  breviary,  from 
which  he  appeared  to  wish  to  read^ 
but  ever  and  anon  bis  glance  was  cast 
upon  (he  crowd,  with  a  wild  purpose* 
less  glare,  such  as  I  had  never  seen 
before,  except  in  the  iuEane.  The 
third  WAS  anxious  to  play  the  bravado, 
and  to  appear  reckless  of  his  fate ;  but 
the  ghastly  mockery  of  his  behaviour 
was  the  most  horrible  of  all.  The 
miserable  wretch  would  strive  to 
smile;  but  the  force  of  simulation 
could  but  ill  struggle  with  nature  in 
such  a  dreadful  plight,  and  the  un<« 
willing  features  fell  awav  into  the  ex-» 
pression  of  abject  deadly  fear.  The 
intense  eagerness  of  the  crowd,  too^ 
was  very  afiecting,  in  the  silence  of 
its  wrapt  attention,  or  only  interrupt- 
ed by  a  whispered  expression  of  hor* 
ror,  or  pity,  or  an  ejaculation  of,— - 
«  God  be  morciful  to  their  sowls !" 

The  procession  was  closed  by  an* 
other  guard  of  soldiers,  and  had  soon 
passed,  but  it  left  an  impression  which 
could  not,  for  some  little  time  at  leasts 
be  shaken  off.  My  attention  was, 
however,  rapidly  carried  from  the  an* 

Searance  of  the  men  going  to  suffer 
cath,  to  that  of  our  prisoner,  for 
whom  the  sight  he  had  just  witnessed 
must  necessarily  have  bad  an  interest 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  that 
which  it  imparted  to  any  other  of  the 
company.  I  observed  him  narrowly, 
and  I  saw  that  it  shook  him  to  the 
very  marrow.  His  face  grew  deadly 
pale,  and  then  purple,  and  then  pale 
again — a  frantic  notion  of  escape  seem- 
ed to  seize  him,  he  made  an  efibrt  as 
if  he  would  jump  off  the  car  to  which 
he  had  been  tied,  and  he  put  down 
his  mouth,  as  if  to  tear  asunder  with 
his  teeth  the  handkerchief  which 
bound  his  wrists.  I  saw  his  knees 
knock  fearfully  together,  so  that  I  al* 
most  supposed  he  was  going  into  a  fit, 
and  I  called  a  halt,  and  got  from  a  ca« 


bin  by  the  road  side,  a  cup  of  water 
which  I  brought,  and  as  his  hands 
were  tied,  I  held  for  him  to  driok. 
For  the  first  time,  he  looked  like  a  be* 
ing  with  whom  one  could  have  some 
sympathy  of  feeling — he  looked  grate- 
ful, and  became  more  composed,  though 
still  evidently  in  horrible  fear  for  the 
fate  which  awaited  him,  and  which 
the  sight  of  the  men  going  to  be  hang* 
ed  had  brought^  so  sth>ngly  to  hta 
mind. 

We  now  arrived  at  Jim  Barry's  ca- 
bin, which  we  had  left  before  day* 
break,  and  where  we  now  proposed  to 
rest  some  little  time. 

I  proceeded  to  the  inner  room  where 
I  had  slept  the  night  before,  leaving 
the  prisoner  and  his  guard  in  the  outer 
apartment ;  but  I  had  not  been  long 
by  mvsdf,  when  the  sergeant  came  in 
to  tell  me  that  the  *'  ould  soger"  was 
grown  very  quiet,  and  wanted  *'  of  all 
things  to  spake  to  me."  I  ordered  him 
to  be.  admitted,  and  the  door  to  be 
closed;  and  after  that  due  caution, 
seldom  forgotten  by  those  who  hare 
lived  in  England,  to  be  careful  how 
he  might  criminate  himself  bv  what 
he  was  going  to  say,  I  listened  to  hia 
communication. 

''  I'm  an  unfortunate  man,  sir,"  he 
said* 

"  You  are  indeed,"  I  replied. 

"  I  don't  doubt  but  your  honour 
knows  some  great  people  in  Dublin," 
he  continued — "  some  people  about 
theCasde,  Idarsay?" 

*«  Well— suppose  I  do— what  then  ?" 

'^  The  polls  sergeant  said  that  your 
honour  wanted  greatly  to  get  back  a 
Darchmint  that  was  taken  awav  from 
Mrs  Evelyn's.  Now,  sir,  I  might  help 
to  get  it  for  you,  and  I  could  give 
more  information,  that  might  be  of  a 
power  of  consequence  in  regard  to  the 
pace  of  this  part  of  the  country,  if  I 
had  a  friend  to  help  me  out  of  this 
trouble  that  I'm  in." 

<'  Trouble !  is  it  by  that  light  name 
you  call  the  awful  circumstances  in 
which  you  stand— your  life  is  forfeit* 
ed ;  it  is  but  tliis  morning  that  you 
twice  attempted  murder."  I  observed 
the  terror  fit  coming  on  again,  but  he 
rallied  quickly,  and  replied, — ''  I  only 
resisted,  vour  honour  knows,  when  I 
was  attacked ;  and  that's  what  any  in- 
nocent man  might  do." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  continue  our 
dialogue;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
without  any  promise  on  my  part  be* 
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yoad  that  of  Mying  that  I  would  faith- 
ndljr  lepRaent  wfaateyer  service  he 
ahoold  perform^  this  predoas  sooan- 
drd  pfi^oaed  to  guide  us  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  robbers  of  Mrs  Evelyn's 
hoase,  and  informed  me^  that  a  man 
who  bad  been  a  servant  of  the  solict* 
tor  of  the  old  lady^  and  who  knew 
bow  careful  he  was  of  the  deed  of 
which  I  was  in  search,  had  planned 
the  robbery^  in  consequence  of  watch- 
ing the  deed  being  taken  homcy  and 
Injrkiag  about  the  windows  until  he 
aaw  it  pot  up.  He  had  taken  it,  sole- 
ly with  the  intention  of  extorting  a 
Urne  sam  of  money  for  its  return,  and 
had  it  DOW  with  him  in  the  xetceat  to 
which  be  had  gone  with  his  compa- 
niooa.  The  robbers,  he  told  us,  had 
leooe  by  a  mountain-path  towards  Ca- 
hir,  OB  their  way  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ktiworth  mountain,  where 
was  their  principal  rendexvoua;  but 
there  were  several  places  on  the  way 
which  they  might  have  stopped  at, 
and  he  offered  to  guide  us  by  the  track 
which  they  had  certainly  gone.  After 
doe  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
losing  as  little  time  as  poasiUe,  in  foU 
lowii^  up  the  pursuit  of  the  robbers, 
it  was  determined  to  accent  the  offer  of 
our  prisoner  to  be  our  ^de,  and  far* 
ther,  that  to  avoid  particular  obaervo* 
tion,  we  would  remain  where  we  were 
nntU  the  approach  of  morning,  and 
then  go  forward  upon  our  journey. 

Two  hours  before  day,  we  left  the 
high  road  by  a  path  whidi  seemed  fa- 
miliar to  all  of  the  party  but  myself, 
ond  I  soon  disoovered,  by  the  aid  of  an 
elderly  moon,  which  for  an  Irish  moon 
gave  uAerMj  good  light,  that  we 
were  in  a  region  of  bog  and  mountain. 
Following  the  mountain  path  with 
our  prisoner,  who,  for  security's  sake, 
was  handcuffed  to  the  roost  powerful 
man  among  our  party  of  police,  we 
continued  our  course  at  a  rapid  foot 
pace,  in  the  direction  he  had  indicated. 
It  led  us  through  what  our  party  call- 
ed Mr  Ponsonby  Barker's  mountain, 
and  wound  along  the  verge  of  a  ra- 
vine or  deep  fpiSey,  with  a  mountain 
stream,  brawhng  at  the  bottom,  while 
the  hiU  side  was  broken,  stony,  and  ir« 
regular.  Here  and  there,  a  few  wild 
sheep,  startled  by  the  approach  of  our 
partv,  and  hurrying  forward  to  gaae, 
as  their  manner  is,  with  bewildered 
eyes  at  the  object  that  surprised  them, 
apprised  lu  of  the  proximity  of  a  ca- 
bin. .The  pooroB.nomtain  proper- 
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ties  in  Ireland  seem  generally  to  be 
better  off  than  the  poor  in  the  fertile 
plains.  They  hold  their  land  at  a  low 
rent,  and  ^nerally  have,  in  addition, 
an  extensive  privilege  over  what  is 
considered  barren  mountain.  This 
they  turn  to  good  account  for  grasing 
young  cattle,  and  being  usuafiy  well 
supplied  with  fuel,  they  are  altogether 
a  more  comfortable,  as  well  as  a  more 
independent  class  of  tenantry  than  the 
poor  lowlanders.  Volumes  of  mist 
were  rolling  up  the  stupendous  sidea 
of  the  distant  Gaiter  mountains,  in  the 
p«y  dawn  of  a  chill  autumnal  morn« 
mg,  when  a  turn  in  the  Ptth,  whidi 
now  skirted  along  the  nigh  road, 
brought  us  in  fnU  view  of  the  little 
town  of  Cahir,  sleeping  in  the  cold 
stillness  of  the  half-hour  that  precedes 
sunrise.  The  first  view  of  Cahir  is 
striking  and  pretty.  A  steep  irregular 
street,  at  the  near  comer  of  which 
stands  the  house  of  the  Lady  Glengall, 
is  terminated  by  a  bridge  of  many 
arches,  through  which  glides  "  the 
gentle  Suir,"  chafed,  yet  not  angry^ 
with  some  rude  mis-diapen  stones  that 
eddy  and  whiten  its  surface.  Be^rond 
the  bridge,  and  rising  from  the  river, 
stand  the  ivy-mantled  towers  of  Cahir 
Castle,  while  here  and  there  is  seen, 
peeping  from  its  alleys  green,  the 
scarlet  coat  of  a  sentry,  pacing  with 
measured  step  along  some  half-decay* 
ing  rampart  or  guarded  entrance. 
There  are  some  modem  buildings  of 
hewn-stone,  in  a  tasteful  ornamental 
style  of  srchitectnre,  which,  when  seoi 
in  combination  wiUi  the  broad  river 
and  a  conspicuous  sheet  of  foam,  where 
it  flows  over  a  mill  weir,  a  little  way 
up  from  the  bridge,  give  au  airy  light- 
some Appearance  to  the  town,  which 
is  very  pleasing,  at  least  to  a  cursory 
visitor.  Cahir  is  the  principal  bead* 
quarters  for  cavalry  in  the  south,  and 
an  officer's  wife,  an  English  lady,  told 
me  die  town  itself  was  a  *'  nawsty 
dawty  hole ;"  but  the  horse-barrack  is 
a  mile  from  it. 

Passing  through  Cahir,  where  we 
obtained  an  accession  of  several  police- 
men to  our  party ;  and  ascending  the 
hill  on  the  other  side,  we  quitted  the 
high  road,  and  strack  into  the  flat, 
stony,  poor  ground  on  the  left,  and 
journeyed  on  through  an  uninterest- 
ing country,  except  for  the  splendid 
heights  of  the  Gaiters,  which  surround 
it  After  some  time  we  reached  a  steep 
hilly  road  along  the  side  of  Kilwortn 
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iiiottiit«in,^en«e  I  couU  etpy  BYmsi0 
XMy,  (be  seat  .of  JUoid  lismore^  .01141 
xodc  romantiofiUy  beetling  .over  it^ 
^uir,  and  surrounded  vicb  plantotion^, 
0fkd  beyond  it  was  pointeti  out  to  mit 
the  towncf  ^'  nate  Clogbeen,"  farooua 
ia  aongj  as  tbai  in  which  the  .gaUant 
Sergeant  Snap  firat  met  the  captivating 
Mrs  Pbaidrig  Carev. 

J  ahottld  have  said  that,  as  we  passii 
ed  along,  various  nlaces,  according  to 
tfie  inaurucUons  of  our  prisoner,  vera 
•autioosly  apfwoached,  asbeing  possi* 
Wy  theliiding  place  of  his  confederatfa ; 
j»ui  as  he  atili  maintained  that  the 
BMat  likely  place  to  £nd  diem  was 
farther  on»  we  prooaeded  without  feeU 
ing  Duieh  diasppointment.  Asweuoir 
entered  upon  anenormouaboggy  waate, 
are  perceived  towards  Its  centre  an  en« 
trmoos  **  dlamp"of  turf,  aa  they  cali  itin 
Ireland,  being  the  general  cokectioB  of 
the  labours  of  the  cnatrict  in  the  way  of 
peai-ctttting»  and  piled  thera,  to  be 
drawn  awaf  as  it  might  he  required 
Hot  individual  uee.  Within  the  raccssea 
pf  thia  "  loo«  and  dreary  pile,"'  our 
priHoner  informed  ua  we  migbt  cal« 
/pulate  upon  moating  with  the  man  of 
whom  W£  Wfft9  in  aearch,and  we  there* 
fore  now  began  to  make  prepamlioa 
for  the  somewhat  haaardous  service  in 
whic}i  we  wer<e  about  to  be  engaged. 
The  danger>  however,  as  it  turned 
0(it,  existed  only  in  anticipstion,  aS| 
potwithatanding  all  the  caution  we 
could  use  in  making  our  way  through 
the  meandering  alliea  of  thia  huge  ag« 
gr^gation  of  peat-aoda,  the  robbers  in 
tbrlr  lurking  place  got  the  alarm,  and 
fled  in  an  opposite  direction,  gaining 
the  bog,  where  no  one  less  acquainted 
srith  it  than  themselves  would  dare 
to  follow.  Two  of  them,  howeveri 
who  were  so  unluckv  as  to  tumble 
over  each  other  in  tneir  flight,  and 
thereby  overthrow  a  wall  of  peats 
upon  themselves,  were  so  enungled  aa 
to  be  unable  to  get  out,  and  we  not 
oply  captured  them,  but  the  entire 
baggage  of  the  enemy,  which  they  had 
left  behind  in  their  hiding  place.  I 
prooeedcfl  to  examine  this,  and  as 
chance  would  have  it,  the  very  first 
thing  I  took  up  was  a  leathern  bag 
^ied  with  a  string,  from  whenee,  after 
pulling  forth  a  dead  goose,  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  and  a  pair  of  old  breechea,  I 
extracted  the  very  parchment  of  which 
I  waa  in  search,  i  felt  that  there  waa 
1^  most  unromantic  facility  about  the 
mf^iery  of  this  dooumeut,  which  Toiy 


unaatiafiMitariy  4iiiiiiiished  alw  gter 
wfaii^  I  Jmptd  to  aof  uise  by  ata  aoqm* 
aition ;  nevert^eleaa  I  r««joMBd  wstk 
an  unaelflah  joy,  that,  for  th^  aafce  of 
ita  true  owners,  it -waa  reooveired. 

And  BOW,  might  I  not  apeak  of  our 
further  journey  4o  Mitehelatowi,  amd 
of  the  magni6cent  caatle  theaeof,  anA 
the  noble  lord  ita  owner,  4o  whoae 
magiatcrial  presence  we  4irougfat  tlie 
captives,  not  of  our  bow  and-our  opear^ 
ktut  of  the  fatting  wall  of  turf ;  toudi- 
ing  srfaioh,  one  of  the  priaonera  ittl^ 
ingly  implored,  "  May  had  4uck  aaiae 
the  aowla  of  thim  that  made  it!"— 
But  I  reckon,  by  my  wearying  6ngen^ 
4hat  this  sketdi  iMa  got  wdl  nigh  far 
enough,  and  4hat  it  is  tiaso  to  doee  it ; 
yet  I  would  linger  a  little  longer, 
while  I  call  to  mind  my  second  inter* 
•▼iew  with  that  fair  and  Rentla  lad]% 
for  whoae  sake  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  oocountered  aonething 
more  difficult  than  that  which  fortune 
preaented  to  ue  in  the  adventure  I 
ka«e  related. 

li  waa  a  fair  end  aurniy  noon  whtn 
I  approeebed  Mount  Evelyn  lor  llie 
eeoond  aime  the  traeea  of  the  rude 
devastation  of  the  rsfebers  had  already 
disappeared,  end  the  appearance  of 
every  thing  around  exhibited  a  bappy 
union  of  Irish  ornament  with  Engliah 
neatness.  Within  the  house,  toe,  all 
was  changed,  and  what,  alas !  seldom 
strikes  us  when  we  remark  a  diange, 
all  was  changed  for  the  better.  The 
rifled  room  was  dqnantly  in  order«> 
the  harp  waa  restored  to  ita  proper 

Slace,  and  so  were  the  vases  and  the 
owers.  The  old  lady  had  recovered 
from  her  Aright,  and  wore  that  air  of 
composed  politeness  which  so  well  be- 
comes old  ladies;  her  daughter  waa  as 
lovely  as  beauty  and  gracefulness  could 
make  her,  and  thanked  me  with  such 
energetic  gentleness  for  the  trouble  I 
had  nad  on  their  account,  and  the 
great  benefit  I  had  conferred  upon 
them,  that  I  was  ashamed  of  the  alight 
aervice  I  bed  performed.  I  assured 
her,  that  all  the  trouble  I  had  had 
was  much  more  than  repaid  by  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  again,  under 
eircumstanoea  less  unpleasant  than 
those  of  our  last  meeting,  and  of  feel* 
ing  that  I  had,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  the  property  of  which  they  had 
been  so  violently  deprived  ,•  •«  but,"  I 
continued,  **  are  you  not  afraid  to  oon* 
w^vo  to  Hve  htft  r  I  expected  to  find 
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yoa  prepariDg  to  leave  a  part  of  the 
couDtry  where  outrafjoona  «rkiie  it  ao 
conimon.  I  am  myself  almost  terri- 
fied at  the  thought  of  what  you  will 
be  expofed  to  by  continuing  here." 

**  Ob,**  die  xepBed;  ^  yov  are  «m> 
awaia  iipoo  our  BeigM>Muiiood ;  it  la 
Inia  ciMrc  are  many  outngea  to  be  la- 
acoCied,  auch  aa  yoo  ktiaw  Bothiog  af 
■  Kngtwrf,  hot ««  «a  Bot  ao  very 
had.-' 

"' We/ do  you  say  ?  IfyoureouB- 
ty  weae  more  widcad  thao  that  «ityof 
old,  wfaicii  Heafrn  atnoie  with  fire  for 
itesiBa,  yet  atiU  aueh  a  place  aa  Mount 
Ereiys  would  aeeon  for  itiSiat  nerey 
whidi  ia  given  to  many  wtdced  for  the 
take  of  one  good/' 

^  Oh/'  ahe  lepKed,  railing,  "  you 
hate  bean  travelhug  to  the  8outh«  and 
broueht  home  the  privilege  to  flatter^ 
whtda  they  cay  is  acquired  there ;  but 
in  Tcry  truth,  though  I  iiave  lived 
raoch  more  in  England  than  in  Ire- 
land, and,  I  am  afraid,  after  all,  like  it 
better,  still  I  do  not  think  Ireland  so 
very  tuvage  as  it  ft  eommonly  thought 
m  EuglBud.  The  kindnett  and  deivo« 
ted  oCttiehmeDt  of  the  conuion  people 
are  very  great^  and  though  the^  are 
liable  to  frightful  explosions  of'^pas- 

*'  And  to  bfcaking  into  honsea  in 
the  niehty"  I  tnalidoualy  interrupted. 

«'  Nuy,"  ahe  said,  ''  that  \b  appeal- 
11^  loo  much  to  personal  feeling  in 
the  pneaeat  inatanoe ;  yet,  if  I  were  to 
tell  yon  how  kindly  they  aometimta 
apoke^  and  with  m  certain  m  of  pro* 
fiaecioB  in  their  tone  and  manner,  even 
when  they  were  fobhing  the  houati 
you  would  fsonenia  tbcni  of  some  of 
the  ssUcn  brutality  which  is  to  he 
found  with  the  banditti  of  other  eonn« 
tries." 

"  I  em  f«rf  f)mi  you  hare  told  me 
of  thnt,"  aaid  I ;  '<  it  may  aaro  the 
Ktea  of  the  men  who  have  been  U« 
ken." 


*' Their  lives!  did  you  say?"  sh^ 
•eplied,  with  much  emotion  ;  **  Oh 
Heaven,  how  selfish  I  have  been,  ne- 
ver to  have  thought  of  the  unhappy 
condition  into  which  I  might  have 
known  they  have  brought  themselves. 
Indeed !  Indeed  1  they  weie  not  bru- 
tal— not  inhuman.  If  I  might  en- 
treat of  you  to  trouble  yourself  fur- 
ther about  this  matter,  do,  for  the  aake 
of  mercy,  make  intercession  for  thero.^ 

Pair  ladies,  if  you  would  know  what 
It  it  that  gtvea  to  beauty  the  most 
beautiful  expression,  it  is  to  plead  eaiw. 
neatly  in  the  cause  of  merey— -the  ra- 
ther, I  believe,  if  you  have  dark  blue 
eyes ;  but  that  it  a  matter  eoncerning 
whieh  the  learned  are  not  unanimooa^ 

I  astared  Mitt  Evelyn,  that  if  the 
roan  were  found  guilty,  when  they 
were  tried,  I  should  use  every  exertion 
to  represent  their  conduct  as  favour- 
ably as  it  deserved  to  be  represented, 
for  a  commutation  of  punishment. 
They  were  convicted,  and  the  applica- 
tions made  were  successful.  Their 
lives,  after  much  deliberation  and  he- 
aitation,  were  spared,  and  once  more 
f  earned  thanks  that  I  shall  long  re- 
member. 

It  was  some  three  or  four  montha 
after  thtt,  when  I  waa  taking  aome 
eoffi^e  in  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Cork, 
that  I  chanced  to  take  up  a  Clonmel 
newapsper,  and  accidentdJy  looking  to 
diat  important  corner  of  a  country 
paper,  dedicated  to  the  nameaof  thoae 
who  have  been  ao  ungracious  aa  to  get 
married  before  ua,  I  read  the  follow* 
ingi-^''  Married,  on  the  10th  instant, 
by  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of 
Cloghran,  Captain  Frederick  Clutter- 
buck  of  the Regiment  of  Lancers, 

to  Louiaa,  only  daughter  of  M.  Eve- 
lyn at  the  Mount,  near  Clonmel, 
Esquure." 

The  cofiee  in  Cork  it  extremely  bit* 
ter— perhapt  they  roaat  it  overmncb* 
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MODBRM  ESFORMATION  IN  lEBtAND* 
TO  THE  EDITOE  OF  BLACKWOOD*!  MAOAZIKB* 

Sir, 

Thb  pEper  which  I  now  send  yon,  Efter  being  prepEred  for  publication,  I 
narrowly  reacned  from  the  flamea*  Its  author  was  of  opinion,  that  the  time 
had  gone  by  when  it  might  be  useful ;  and  as  the  view  which  he  has  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  take  of  the  important  subject  to  which  it  rehtes,  is  in  oppoai* 
tion  to  those  of  his  most  yalued  friends,  he  was  not  desirous  to  give  it  a  publi- 
city, which  might  gtye  pain  to  those  whom  he  dearly  loves  and  veneratea, 
while  he  feared  it  could  be  productive  of  no  advantage.  I  have,  however, 
succeeded  in  overruling  his  determination ;  and  I  hope  you  will  give  it  a  place. 
I  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  desire  that  you  should  pledge  yourself  to  the 
line  of  argument  which  he  has  adopted.  It  does  not  transgress  those  limits  of 
fair  discussion  to  which  your  pages  have  been  always  open ;  and  while  the 
writer  differs  from  those  whom  he  opposes,  in  the  means,  he  agrees  with  them 
in  the  end.  He  is  as  sincerely  anxious  as  they  arc  for  the  progress  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  only  he  doubts  the  expedience  of  Uie  precise  line  of 
proceeding  at  i>re8ent  adoptea,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  result  so  desi- 
rable.   I  am.  Sir, 

Yours,  &C. 

An  Ieisu  Peotbstamt. 

Dublin,  13th  June,  1889. 

Report  of  the  Proeeedinge  at  the  firet  Meeting  of  the  Dubiin  Metropolitan 
Auxiliary  to  the  British  Society  for  Promoting  the  JReligioue  Frtnc^tlee  qf 
the  Reformation,  Held  at  the  Rotunda,  the  IM  and  l&th  of  December, 
18S7.    Dublin :  Printed  for  the  Society. 

Op  the  ''  new  ReformEtion"  in  Ire*  Euxious  to  build  up  a  better  system, 
land  much  has  been  said.  We  have  upon  more  solid  foundations,  we  must 
not  been  inattentive  or  incurious  ob-  be  content  to  pass  as  being  marvel- 
servers  of  the  progress  of  events  in  lously  cold  and  dull  to  the  business 
that  country,  and  only  waited  for  such  which  they  have  in  hand.  Theirs  are 
a  developemen  t  of  the  principles  which  not  our  notions  of  faith  and  orthodoxy ; 
have  been  at  work,  as  might  afford  with  us  the  exposure  of  error  is  no  sub- 
some  certain  indication  of  tneir  ulti-  stitute  for  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  and 
mate  result,  and  justify  us  in  calling  we  have  studied  the  providence  of  God, 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  them  both  in  die  moral  and  in  the  natural 
with  an  earnestness  proportioned  to  world,  to  very  little  purpose,  if  the 
their  importance.  But  although,  aa  violent  extirpation  of  opinions  long 
yet,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  pro-  received,  before  a  suitable  provision 
nounce  a  definitive  sentence,  we  can-  has  been  made  for  the  inculcation  of 
not  any  longer  forbear  offering  such  better,  be  fraught  with  any  other  con- 
generol  observations  as  the  case  sug-  sequences  than  those  of  scepticism, 
gests :  an  association  has  been  formed,  extravagance,  and  eccentricity :  but 
comprising  many  of  the  best  and  most  wariness  and  circumspection  by  no 
influential  members  of  the  communi-  means  argue  indifference  in  a  good 
ty,  having  for  ita  object  the  diffuaion  cause ;  and  great  injustice  would  be 
of  those  principles  by  which  our  fa-  done  us  if  we  were  supposed  indiflle- 
thersachicvcd  their  emancipation  from  rent  to  the  evils  of  Popery  in  Ire- 
the  see  of  Rome ;  and  the  wisdom  of  land.— Far,  indeed,  are  we  from  un- 
the  plan  suggested,  and  the  efficiency  der-rating  the  mischiefs  which  must 
of  the  measures  pursued,  come  fairly  ever  attend  upon  that  demoralizing 
before  us  as  topics  of  most  interesting  system,  even  aa  the  shadow  attends 
speculation.  upon  the  substance.  It  may  be  briefly 

With  those  in  whom  zeal  for  the  described  as  the  eclipse  of  the  Gospel : 

demolition  of  Popery  outruns  the  dis-  wherever  it  exists,  deeply  rooted  and 

cretion  which  should  render   them  widely  extended  axe  the  emNra  which 
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moit  mevail ;  errors  oonceming,  not 
ooJy  the  rule  of  faich,  but  the  found- 
aiioD  of  goyemment  in  civil  society. 

The  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  is  very  peculiar, 
and  not  to  be  fully  understood  with- 
out sdyerting  to  inixed  religious  and 
political  considerations.  The  penal 
laws,  enacted  at  the  period  of  the  Ke« 
Ti4ution,  were  of  the  severest  charac- 
ter, and  must,  if  persevered  in,  have 
crndicd  those  against  whom  they  were 
directed.  Had  they  been  vigorously 
enforced,  even  for  three  generations. 
Popery  must  necessarily  have  been  ex- 
tinguished. But,  although  there  was 
miKfa  reason  to  apprehend  danger  to 
the  then  newly-established  govern- 
menl,  from  the  faction  upon  whose 
overthrow  it  was  founded,  yet  were 
the  privations  inflicted  upon  them,  as 
mndi  the  fruits  of  party  zeal  ss  of  po- 
htical  foresight  Popery  was  the  bug- 
bear by  which  the  atheists,  the  liber- 
tinea,  and  the  republicans,  who,  to  a 
lai^e  extent,  wielded,  the  Whig  inte- 
rest, were  enabled  to  excite  the  fer- 
ment neeessary  for  their  own  selfish 
ends ;  and  the  penal  laws  were  enact- 
ed as  much  for  the  purpose  of  spiting 
their  rivals,  as  of  crushing  those  whose 
principles  might  lead  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  constitution.*It  is  not  a  little 
curious  and  amusing  to  observe,  at 
the  present  day,  how  completely  that 
par  tv  have  changed  their  ground.  For- 
merly the  popular  topic  was  the  dan- 
ger of  Popery ;  and  then  they  were 
foTEmoat  in  getting  up  fictitious  plots, 
which  remam  the  disgrace  of  British 
histosy,  and  enacting  a  code  of  laws, 
the  severity  of  which  justified  the 
saying  "  that  it  was  written  in  blood." 
Now  that  it  ia  fashionable  to  r^ard 
Popery  as  only  ridiculous,  and  that 
men  a  apprehensions  are  converted  in- 
to contempt,  the  Whig  party  have  af- 
fected popularity  by  bewailing  the  un- 
happy condition  of  their  poor  Romish 
brethren,  deploring  the  privations  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  clamo- 
rously contending  for  "  Catholic 
Emancipation." 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that 
enactments,  proceeding  more  from 
faction  than  principle,  (no  matter 
what  the  danger  which  would,  in  real- 
ity, have  justified  them,)  were  not 
very  literally  enforced  when  no  party 
purpose  was  to  be  answered  by  their 
obstrvanoe.  In  the  verv  worst  of 
timet  the  Bomtn  CatboUe  religion 


subsisted  by  <ionnivance,  if  not  by  tcm 
kration ;  the  rigour  of  the  law  was 
tempered  by  the  humanities  of  life 
and  the  courtesies  of  society ;  and  the 
repeal  of  the  heaviest  part  of  the  penal 
code,  when  it  afterwards  took  placei 
was  almost  like  a  sentence  of  death 
against  a  dead  man,  so  completely  had 
the  obnoxious  enactments  been  super* 
annnated  by  neglect  or  desuetude* 
But  what  failed  to  crush  wasefivctual 
to  combine.  Instead  of  extinguishing 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  sect,  Uie 
measures  which  were  taken  only  ser- 
ved to  unite  them  as  a  party.  Con- 
cession followed  concession, untilevery 
galling  enactment  was  repealed.  Every 
thing,  in  short,  wasooncraed,  but  what 
alone  was  thought  necessary  to  gua« 
rantee  the  integrity  of  the  constitu- 
tion. But  it  is  easier  to  remove  the 
reality  of  grievance  than  the  .habit  of 
complaint.  An  appetite  for  political 
power  may  be  excited  and  encouraged 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  literally,  it 
"  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on."  And  it 
has  been  remarked  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, that  they  have  waxed  bolder 
and  more  audacious  in  their  demands, 
in  exact  proportion  as  they  have  expe- 
rienced liberality  and  favour.  The 
much  that  has  been  granted  seems 
only  to  have  exasperated  their  resent- 
ment for  the  little  that  has  been  re- 
tained ;  and  the  agitators  seem  more 
disposed  to  glory  in  martyrdom  under 
the  few  privations  that  still  remain, 
than  to  acknowledge  or  enjoy  the  va- 
luable constitutional  privileges  for 
which  they  are  indebtea  to  legislative 
indulgence. 

Had  the  desire  of  converting  the 
Irish  natives  been  sincerely  entertain- 
ed by  the  government  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  other  measures  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  adopted, 
concurrently  with  the  laws  intended 
for  the  securing  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover.  The  church  would 
have  been  upheld  with  dignity,  and 
exhibited  to  advantage;  promotions 
would  have  been  regulated  by  moral 
and  theological,  rather  than  personal 
and  political  considerations ;  attempta 
would  have  been  made  with  earnest- 
ness and  efficiency  to  soothe  the  pre- 
judices and  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  series  of  mea- 
sures would  have  been  instituted  and 
continued,  by  which,  despite  all  ob- 
structions, the  circle  of  light  must  gra- 
dually have  gained  on  the  circle  of 
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itarkfieis,  and  under  the  operaiton  •£ 
which  il  would  have  been  moraUf  im* 
poasible  that  Ireland  thonkl  baYecoiH 
linued  lo  k>iig  iinrecl8ifiied4  But  the 
Whiga  were  lords  of  the  ascendant. 
horn  cki^reh  prineiplea  bare  away.  Tha 
bighest  qualtfieauoDS  for  the  cpiacopal 
•ffice  woiiki  have  been  neotralraed  by 
she  aospicion  of  any  vndne  attachment 
to  the  doetrine  of  the  divine  rif|ht  of 
kingi.  A  aiDgle  error  in  the  political 
«neA  attainied  tba  Gompeteaey  of  the 
Inightcst  paru,  the  profduiideat  ieaviM 
ing,  the  uoat  ezahed  virtnea.  Tba 
olrarcb,  in  a  word^  was  need  far  the 
ooDvenienee  of  the  state ;  il  waa  de-t 
aeerated  by  a  aubaerviency  to  metely 
secular  and  political  objects.  In  Ire^ 
land,  it  was  regarded  by  the  lay  coni^ 
uunity  with  a  ravenous  rapacity ;  and, 
1^  the  flagitkiua  withholding  of  the 
agistment  tithe,  the  clergy  were,  in 
many  instances,  rednced  to  the  ooiidi« 
tiofi  of  pauperSi  Thia  meaaure,  aa 
impolitic  as  im^juitons,  ncceasiuted 
the  union  of  somII  livings.  Thus, 
while  the  flock  waa  multiplied,  the 
paatora  were  diminished ;  and  thia  to 
a  degree  that  amounted,  in  some  casea, 
to  the  withholding  of  all  reli^iona  in. 
aimction.  Meanwhile,  the  same  pin* 
ciplea  which  led  to  a  neglect  of  all  tba 
spiritual  concerns  of  the  church,  and 
to  a  diaregard  for  its  rights  and  iaie* 
reats,  were  favourable  to  the  prc^eas 
of  disseuterism,  and  gave  no  iuconsi- 
deraUe  coanteikanee  and  encourage* 
mcnt  to  Popery.  The  Church  of  £ng« 
land  waa  viewed  with  suspicion,  aiuL 
treated  with  neglect  and  iirjuatica, 
while  sects  of  all  descriptions  increft* 
Bed  and  BmltipHed  under  projects  of 
toleration  and  biila  of  indemnity,  as 
If  diaaent  were  a  privilege,  not  an  in* 
dulgence.  Popery  itaelf  ^became,  at 
length,  Bubordinately  established  by 
law;  and  an  annual  parliamentary 
grant,  for  the  aupportot  the  aeminary 
at  Majnootb,  is  a  principal  means  A 
educating  and  equipping  a  large  pro* 
portion  m  the  Roman  Catholic  pneat* 
hood  in  Ireland. 

Thus,  while  the  pf  evalcnce  of  Whig 
principles  served  to  pauperise  and  de* 
aeerate  the  church,  tbey  served  alao  to 
increaae  disaent,  and  to  enricfa  and 
esublish  Popery.  The  church  waa  so 
ill  administered  as  to  fnmiih  s»  eit> 
cose  for  the  one ;  and  the  state  was 
wo  ill  advised,  as  to  be  induced  to  con« 
tribale  to  the  support  and  mainte* 
}  9i  tta«  oiber*    it  is  ao  w^ndeTi 


then,  tfaas  sMigMCScd  Protaatantiam 
ahoold  net  have  made  very  rapid  mU 
vancea;  and  nothing  but  the  over^ 
fubag  providence  of  G«d  aimld  have 
prevented  it  from  having  very  acnai» 
Uydedined. 

But  ii  haa  nai  dedinad  J  on  the  C30II* 
trary,  we  have  good  grounds  for  be- 
lieving thai  Protestantiam,  noiwitb- 
standmg  all  the  esusea  Ihni  have  been 
m  operation  to  let  and  vetard  it,  baa 
made  mere  way  than,  bnanmly  apeak* 
ing,  eavM  have  bc«n  exeected.  We 
lefcf  the  reader  to  the  digest  of  tbe 
evidence,  taken  before  both  Iriouaes  of 
Parliament,  on  tbe  state  of  Jrdand,  bj 
Messrs  Phelan  and  O'SuUivmr,  for  n 
BBoai  lumibous  sammiry  of  the  vari- 
eua  opinions  respecting  tbe  ooropar»* 
itve  numbers  of  tbe  Reman  Caibobca 
and  Protestants,  and  the  grounds  npcm 
which  they  are  entertained.  Fmaa  the 
moat  extensive  enqfuiriea,  it  appears 
that  thej  besr  to  eadi  ether  the  pr»- 
portion  of  a  little  mere  than  two  and 
a  half  to  unity.  But  any  atateflaent 
of  the  comparative  numbers  ef  Romnn 
Catholics  and  PkoteaunU  afibfda  bat 
a  very  imperfect  view  ef  tbe  actual 
cireumstancea  ef  Irdaad.  The  ataie 
of  aociety  requires  to  be  considered,  aa 
it  has  been  af&oied  by  tbe  variotu 
cansea  that  have  been  acting  upon  it 
during  the  last  century,  and  whi^ 
render  any  suggestions,  founded  upon 
a  fruppssed  analogy  between  that  conn* 
try  and  this,  to  tbe  last  degree  mia* 
taken  and  dangerous. 

To  maintain  that  laws,  of  tbe  de- 
scription  of  tbe  disabling  sututM,  aa 
they  were  in  force  in  former  tiroes, 
must  have  had  a  very  injnriooa  effect 
upon  the  character  of  ihepeople,ianot, 
by  any  means,  to  maintain  that  tbere 
existed  no  necessity  for  their  enact- 
roent.  As  long  aa  they  continued  to 
operate  with  full  aeverity,  tbey  muat 
have  reduced  one  party  to  a  state  of 
abject  slavery,  crushing  energy,  and 
extinguishing  hope ;  and  inspiTed  the 
other  with  an  intoxication  of  triumph, 
very  likely  to  manifest  itielf  in  acts  of 
severity  and  injustice.  Although  it 
is  an  lundoubted  truth  that  their  opera- 
tion was  mitigated  by  Protestant  pbi* 
lantbropy  and  benevolenoe,  yet  who 
can  deny  that  tbeir  tfkeis,  considered 
merely  with  reference  to  these  who 
were  obnoxious  to  them,  were  humi- 
liating and  deplorable  ?  Tbe  maniac, 
whose  frensy  renders  it  necesMry  m 
bold  biro  in  strict  svainencnty  nol 
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'  tite  ttiittiily  M  long  as 
U>«HMilMiM,  bttt  ffveti  vlien  returning 
rcMOB  May  jMtify  the  strilnng  off  of 
hMotten,  caanotinfiBodfaitely  Mmime 
tfe  pcifecfe  QM  of  hJo  litnbft  It  is 
ePBO  mpkh  poUderf^  thrddkmiyiAere 
"^  tbo  imi  MO  etttend*  iniD  the  aoul ;" 
U  hretkv  down;  or  hwp#  fhMvn,  thor 
I hmmm  ■  Qg t  pwpli.|  hAituMtci  ihwtt 
to  a  low  estimate  of  their  noMl  ax  pe« 
liiiBir  mm  ihV  Ml  A  leiiuneilga  them  tt>a 
time  ■nqaiiwwwBCo  iiv  r^eeodidon  of 
fifcw«hieh^  twmenotfaeifdseiitlialad, 
>alweyi  appear  die  estveme  of 

rmad  dteredadom  Now^  h» 
J  IHm  OBie  eondidoii,  we  con- 
Iiiah  te  hvre  heeii»  at  the 
I  goeenuBentdeemed.it  wise 
teffriaot  the  aevoity  of  the  penal  code, 
ami  thwwopen  to  them  theriidi  fleUe 
of  c— imiire,  agrienltare,  and  speettp* 
ladon*  FoMGal  priviiem  and  the< 
power  of  acquiring  wealth  were  sud* 
4adg  mperindttoed  upon  habiu  of  sla- 
very, instead  of  having  grown  out  of 
the  irofffoving  circumstances  of  the 
peopb;  and  the  consequences  were 
soch  aa  might  have  been  easily  antid* 
paled;  tiz.  the  sudden  creation  of  a 
gentty,  Tulgar,  pi&rse-proudyarroganty 
and  overbearing ;  the  rapid  multipli- 
cation  of  a  peasantry,  inured  to  pri¥a- 
tiosMy  and  willing  to  become  the  rent- 
CR»  of  land,  upon  terme  sesroely  left* 
wg.thcm  the  meanrof  anboietence  ;• 
the  erecdon  into  iroportsnee  oS  a  raee 
of  landholders,  who  take  advantage 
of  the  inordinate  desire  for  tbepos- 
sfcadon  of  a  ''  frtf  of  graund/*  which 
aetoates  a  swarming  popoladon,  who 
are  content 

**  To  draw  nutrition,  pvopagate,  and  rot,** 
ondcr  drcumstanees  that  would  dis^ 
tKss  s  humane  mind,  if  contemplated 
aa  the  lot  of  the  inferior,  and  scarcely 
inferior,  domesde  animals. 

Sneh  are  the  eircumstancefl  of  Ire« 
land ;  and  to  such  a  state  of  society 
are  the  mesanree  of ''  reformation"  to 
be  adjnsled.  As  assuredly  as  Popery' 
is  connatural  with  batbarism,  sd  sure- 
ly will  it  eondnue  to  nrerail  until  the 
condition  of  the  people  be  improved. 
And  we  do  not  so  much  rely  uponlm-- 
proving  their  condition  by  banishing 
Bspery.  aa  upon  banishing  Popery  by 
impfUving  their  condition ;  and  this  in 
te  first  iniUnce,  by  inormed  viffour 
in  the  ewcndon  of  thelaws^  and  then, 
by  sneh  measures  as  may  teiul,  jfroda^ 
oify,  t»pai  the  leladon  between  latidi- 
Dt  TtWBH^ifr  Stint  fiHrt^*w 
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that  subriete  in  So^cnd,.  giving  tSm 
latter  an  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  the  ground,  and  thefomer  an  iff-*- 
teveftiotlieimpiovementof  the  people*. 
The  wretched  drudge^  vte  is  atsulal 
by  the* cries  of  a  starving  family,  andi 
only  too  happy  wfae»,  by  working  ftonr 
BttDiloe  to  sunset,  he  can'  earn  Ibr  thenv 
and  Ibr  himself  a  scanty  meal  of  p»» 
utoes,  haS'BO  IsbiB^  for  abstract  eon* 
si^BMitiono*  Let  him,  however,  he- 
set  somewhat  at  his  ease,  and  surround* 
edJ  by  the  hunible  eomlbrts  te  which 
every  sufiject  of  the  BHUsh*  govern* 
nient  shoald  fM  himeelf  endUed  by 
honest  industry  to  a«pisi^  and  some 
traits  of  radonal  reflection  may  be  eaf<r 
pected. 

But  even  if  the  circumstances  of 
the  countty  weie  more  favourable 
than  we  believe  them<  to  be  to  the  pro«^ 
gressof  reason,  we  do  not  consider  the^' 
"  ReAirmadon  Society"  ealeulaitod  to 
accomplish  any  greater  extensive  good*- 
Refortnation  implies*  two  things,  vir., 
the  overthrow  of  erroi',  and  the  esc»« 
bli^ment  of  true  religion.  The  <'  Re- 
formation Society"  oomprises  religion- 
itts  of  verions  denominadons;  it  is  c 
heteivgeneous  amalgamation  of  dis«' 
senters,  of  dmest  e^^ery  speeies>  witlr 
members  of  the  Church  of  Eng^nd. 

•*  Black  spirits  arid  white, 

Blue  spirits  and  grey, 
Mingle,  minglp,  mingle, 
irftUe  they  mingle  may,** 
Now  granting,  for  a  moment^  that  this 
medley  of  creeda,  this  concrete  of  con- 
tradictories in  rdigioUy  is  well  calcu* 
lated  for  making  an  aggressive  attack 
iqion  Popery,  is  it  well  calculated  tor 
promoting  the  ends  of  true  religion  ? 
for  promoting  what  may  be  truly  call- 
ed <*  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in>  the 
bend  of  peace  ^"  We  unnesitatindy 
answer,  no.  The  very  instant  the 
memberB*  of  the''  Reformation  Socie- 
ty" shall  hflve  sucoeeded  in  their 
work  of  demolition,  their  confederacy 
^11  be  at  an  end :  as  soon  as  ever  the 
strongholds  of  Popery-shall  have  ftlU 
en  beibre  them,  their  band  of  brother-' 
hood  will  be  dissolved ;  they  will  ncT 
longer  know  each  other  as  friends,  but 
as  enemies.  The  Baptist,  the  Mora- 
vian, the  Independent,  the  Calvinist, 
will  each  contend  for  the  maintenance 
and  establishment  of  the  systems  to 
which  they  are  reapcctivcly  attached, 
and  the  country  will  be  divided  and 
agitated  by  their  conflicting  preten- 
nons.     A  presumptuous  lantude  o( 
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belief  will  havenicoeeded  to  an  abject 
religious  credulity;  the  blind  confl- 
denoe  at  preaent  repoaed  in  the  priests 
wUl  be  supplanted  by  an  addiction  to 
heady  and  intemperate  enthusiasu,  or 
artful  and  designing  hypocrites  and 
impostors,  who  are  but  too  likelv  to 
engage  them,  for  their  own  weak  or 
wicked  ends,  in  perilous  and  precipi- 
tate  courses,  alike  alien  from  the  ends 
of  good  government  and  sound  reli- 
gion. 

At  the  meeting  which  took  place  in 
Duldin,  and  of  which  the  publication 
before  us  gives  an  account,  the  speech 
which  appears  to  have  been  received 
with  most  applause,  and  which  drew 
forth  the  marked  approbation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  consbta  chiefly 
of  advice  to  the  younger  controversial* 
isto,  and  sumesta,  amongst  other  valu- 
able hinu;  that  they  should  not  be  con- 
tent with  merely  refuting  the  false  doc- 
trine, without  sietting  beside  it  the 
doctrine  that  is  true.  The  speaker's 
words  are  these : 

'*  The  next  suggestion  1  would  offer 
i%  tliafc  in  controversy  you  always  place 
the  true  doctrine  by  Ute  side  of  that  which 
yon  impugn ;  there  it  no  more  effectual 
mode  of  exposing  error  than  by  subject- 
ing it  to  a  comparison  with  truth.  It 
often  happens,  too,  that  the  mind  of  a 
sincere  man  becomes  embarrassed  by  the 
reasonings  into  which  he  has  been  mis- 
led, and  that  he  is  not  in  possession  of 
the  power  necessary  to  extricate  him 
from  his  perplexities.  All  know  how 
mighty  the  influence  has  been  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  when  presented 
faithfully,  and  in  their  simplicity,  to  even 
disturbed  minds— how  the  Acuities,  and 
affections,  and  hopes,  settle  and  rest  up- 
on the  momentous  truths  towards  which 
they  are  directed,  and  how  the  fallacy  of 
former  hopes  and  opinions  is  msnifested 
by  the  light  proceeding  from  what  is  per- 
manent and  true.  Many  a  man  livea 
within  the  Church  of  Rome,  dissatisfied 
with  its  doctrines,  but  unable  to  disen- 
tangle the  perplexities  with  which  it  has 
encompassed  him.  It  should,  no  doubt, 
be  your  part  to  assist  in  extricating  him 
from  his  embarrassments,  and  for  this 
purpose  you  should,  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, teach  him  to  unravel  the  meshes 
of  argument  within  which  he  is  held,  and 
when  his  habits  or  his  powers  have  not 
accomplished  him  for  such  a  task,  show 
him  the  true  doctrine— show  him  what 
the  Scripture  approves  and  reason  ac- 
knowledges; and,  more  powerful  than 
ingenuity  and  argument,  the  truth  shall 
Mt  him  free.'* 


This  is  excdkiit  advice,  but  how 
it  it  to  be  followed  by  the  "  Reforaut* 
tion  Society  ?"  They  maj  all  agree 
that  the  Church  of  Rone  la  in  error  3 
they  may  all  aasist  in  the  ezpoanie 
and  refutation  of  that  error ;— >bnt  are 
they  agreed  amongst  themselyes  aa  to 
what  ''  the  iruth^'  is?  And  if  not, 
how  can  they  set  it  forth,  or  ad  toge* 
iker  for  its  propagation  ? 

One  of  the  speakers,  Mr  M'Gbeej 
adopts  a  line  of  obaervatton  whidi  we 
think  but  little  calculated  to  answer 
any  rational  end.  His  notions  are  in« 
tended  to  be  moat  anti- Papistical,  and 
appear  to  us  to  be  aa  uncharitable,  ex* 
travagant,  and  unscriptural,  aa  those 
of  the  PapiaU  themselyes.  Verily,  if 
the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  neceaaarily  imply  tbeiradoi^ 
tion  of  the  aentiments  of  this  gentle* 
man,  we  know  not  what  they  will  gain 
by  the  change* 

**  It  is  my  full  conviction,  (says  he) 
that  the  principles  and  teachers  of  their 
religion  do  not  set  forth  that  salvation  as 
the  only  refuge  of  their  immortal  souls, 
but  turn  their  minds  from  that  salvation 
to  fictions  of  humsn  superstition  and  *  re- 
fuges of  lies,'  which  shall  be  swept  off 
when  heaven  and  esrth  shall  be  rolled 
away,  and  leave  those  who  have  been  so 
unhappy  as  to  rest  upon  them,  naked, 
shivering,   guilty,  and   condemned,   10 

FEaiSH    FaOM   THE    HLESBNCB   OP  THEin 

God  foe  evee.*' 

We  thought  it  was  confined  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  thus  "  to  deal  damna« 
tion "  upon  all  who  differ  from  her. 
But  Mr  M'Ghee  is  one  of  those  who 
furnish  a  firoof  that  extremes  are  near-i 
est;  and  it  is  rather  unfortunate  for 
himself  that  that  gentleman,  when  he 
turned  his  back  upon  Popery,  should 
have  pursued  a  course  by  whidi  he 
has  been  carried  out  of  Christendom, 
and  landed  upon  a  terra  firma  of  bi- 
gotry as  gloomy  and  inexorable  aa 
anv  that  he  could  have  relinquished. 
Otner  speakers  are  more  rational ;  but 
it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  the  theo* 
log7«  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the 
Rer.  Mr  M'Ghee,  is  the  leaven  with 
which  the  whole  mass  of  the  *'  Refor- 
mation Society  "  is  leavened,  and  the 
spirit  which  actuates  that  gentleman 
the  same  that  may  be  expected  to 
characterise  all  its  proceedings.  Sndi 
being  the  case,  we  see  not  how  it  can 
efibct  any  extensive  good,  and  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  for  thinking  that 
it  may  do  much  harm*    The  Ronsii 
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Citliolieg  are  called  upon  to  do  little 
Bore  than  abandon  the  guidance  of 
tlieir  prieatiy  aiid  become^  for  them- 
telves,  interpreters  of  the  Holy  ScHp- 
tnret ;  eelf-direction  in  propoeed  to  be 
mbatitnted  for  mia- direction.  They 
are  enoonraged  to  embark  on  the  peril- 
oos  ocean  of  controyersy  without  chart 
or  coropaw ;  and  to  undertake  a  Toy« 
a^e  of  diflooTcry  in  quest  of  truths 
wtthont  even  the  rudiments  of  that 
knowledge  which  would  enable  them 
to  pioeeed  on  their  course  with  safety. 
To  oar  minds,  this  ia  extremely  dan- 
gerous; it  must  beget  a  presumptuous 
sdf-confidence  to  be  deprecated  equal- 
ly with  the  most  alject  credulity,  and 
ensure  the  perpetuation  of  religioua 
diaeoffd. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  conoeiye  much 
crentnal  benefit  to  result  tnm  any 
exposures  of  the  errors  of  Poperr,  that 
ia  not  combined  with  an  enlightened 
demonstration  **  of  a  more  excellent 
way/'  f  jr  die  attainment  of  the  ends 
ef  true  religion.  Nor  do  we  know 
how  a  aociety,  which  comprises  every 
variety  of  rdiiaious  professor,  from  the 
Arminian  to  the  Supra-lapsarian,  can 
agmin  recommenaing  a  sound  and 
scriptural  form  of  fsitti  in  the  room 
of  the  errora  which  are  to  be  abandon- 
ed. They  may  agree  in  much  re- 
apecttng  what  is  to  be  pulled  down ; 
taey  can  agree  but  in  little  respecting 
what  is  to  be  built  up :  thus  the  work 
of  demolition  may  go  on  even  at  the 
expenae  of  edification  ;  and  converts 
multiply  at  die  expense  of  Christian- 
ity. Prejudices  may  be  aggravated, 
paastona  may  be  inflamed,  a  fanatical 
seal  may  be  infused  and  propagated, 
which  would  divide  father  against  son, 
and  brother  against  brother ;  and  the 
awful  aaying  of  our  Lord  would  be  a 
seoond  time  fulfilled,  '*  that  he  came 
not  to  send  peace  upon  the  earth,  but 
a  aword."  Now  this,  we  conceive, 
oonld  not  be,  at  the  present  day,  either 
ncoeasary  or  expedient.  The  Roman 
CatboliGS  are  held  in  blind  subser- 
viency to  the  dictates  of  a  self-styled 
infidlible  Church ;  many  essential 
troths,  and  many  pernicious  errors,  are 
incorporated  in  their  system.  To 
produce  any  eifect  upon  them,  which 
would  really  deserve  the  name  of  re- 
formation, requires  much  caution  and 
diacrimination ;  and  the  best  mode  of 
proeeeding,  we  are  persuaded,  would 
De»  to  combine  the  "tuaviter  inmodo" 
with  the  *'/9rtiUr  in  re,"  and  to  ad- 
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mit  what  is  true,  and  apflrove  of  what 
is  good,  in  their  mode  of  faith  and 
practice,  while  we  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect what  is 'false,  and  eradicate  what 
is  evil. 

It  not  a  little  moves  our  wonder, 
that  some  of  the  eminent  individuals 
in  connexion  with  this  Society  do  not 
see  the  obvious  advantages  which,  in 
a  contest  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
would  attend  the  adoption  of  exclu- 
sively Church  of  England  principles. 
Upon  what  vantage  ground  did  Cran- 
mer  and  Ridley  stand  ?  They  were 
less  actuated  by  hostility  to  Popish 
superstitions,  than  by  a  cautious  an- 
xiety for  the  discovery  and  establish- 
ment of  truth ;  and  proceeded  in  the 
great  work  of  unfolding  the  genuine 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  had 
been  so  long  dif^ised  by  priestcraft, 
or  mistaken  by  ignorance,  with  more 
judgment,  learning,  and  discrimina- 
tion, than  any  of  the  other  more  sweep- 
ing reformers.  The  respect  which 
they  paid  to  ecdesiasticai  antiquity 
was  a  striking  feature  in  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  their  retention  of  many  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  of  much  of  the 
discipline,  of  the  ancient  Church,  was 
not  more  wise  in  itself,  than  respect- 
ful and  conciliatory  towards  their 
opponents.  Religion  was  disencum- 
bered, without  being  denuded;  and 
ample  provision  made  for  every  moral 
and  social  want  of  her  votaries,  while 
yet  they  were  encouraged,  boldly  en- 
couraged, "  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewidi  Christ  had  made  them 
free."  And  thus  has  arisen  a  system, 
not  only  in  all  respects  more  congenial 
with  Scripture,  and  more  accommoda- 
ted to  the  wanta  of  man,  but  also  less 
repulsive  to  those  from  whom  we  ori- 
ginally dissented,  and  more  likely  to 
attract  their  confidence  and  secure 
their  aflfections,  than  any  other  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Indeed, 
we  can  scarcely  contemplate  the  finish- 
ed work  of  our  reformers,  and  regard 
them  as  ordinary  men.  We  confess  a 
love  and  reverence  for  the  mild  graoea 
of  our  venerable  religion,  as  they  have 
caused  them  to  beam  forth,  which  has 
grown  with  our  £^owth,  and  strength* 
ened  with  our  strength;  and  the  more 
extensive  our  acquaintance  has  been 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  contemporary 
secU,  the  deeper  has  been  our  grati- 
tude for,  and  the  higher  our  admira- 
tion of  a  form  of  faith,  which,  in  pro- 
portion aa  it  is  duly  cultivated,  bnngs 
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lit  vot«rkt»  M  it  were,  intO'  Um  be*- 
nigiiaoc  vretenoB  of  th6  Saviowr.  It 
ift  iho  tpiriUMl  counterptrt  of  our  nn- 
livtUed  CoB8ti(i)ition.  Its  r^nicn 
combines  goTeroinent  with  liberty; 
iu  Ulorgy  exemplifies  Ibm  and  cere- 
mony minisUring  to  pure  and  olevated 
piaty;  and  in  ita  artiales,  doctrine^ 
and  pv«ctaoa#  faith  and  boliocssy  truth 
and  rigbtaouancsa*  ava  at  Uondad,  aa 
to  lend  each  other  mutual  strength 
and  embellishment,  and  inspire  the 
larrent  wish  that  what  hate  been  thua 
90  happily  joined  together  may  never 
bn  disnniied.  Thii  is  the  substitute 
which  we  desire  to  see  proposed  in 
the  room  of  the  errors  which  the 
"  Reformation  Society "  seek  to  ex- 

elt  bears  the  same  relation  to 
y  that  a  comely  matron  beara  to 
apainied  doll;  (not  to  use  the  more 
opprobrioOs  similitude  that  is  sotne» 
tunes,  we  think  indisereetly,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  reformers ;)  and  the 
taquiritig  And  intelligent  Komaii  Ga« 
tholic  would  iSnd,  Upon  examination, 
that  it  contained  the  substanee  of  ali 
the  exeellenoe  for  which  he  has  gitren 
eredic  to  hie  own  syatem,  without  ita 
concomitant  drawbacks  of  abettrdHyr 
irrationality,  and  soperstition* 

The  doctrine  of  the  real  preeeneOi. 
to  expiate  the  heterodoxy  of  which  the 
itea  of  Smitbfield  were  lighted,  du* 
ring  the  reigna  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Ibe  first  Mary,  is  that  which  is  now  in 
vogue  amongst  such  divines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  aa  desire  to  produce 
any  reconciliation  between  theur  creed 
and  right  reaaon.  Of  the  doctrine  of 
abaolntion,  the  same  may  be  said :  it 
ia  now  defonded  by  the  ablest  Popish 
wiiters,  as  being  the  same  in  substance 
with  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  genuine  popish  notiona  on  both 
these  important  docttines  are  still,  we 
well  know,  extensively  maintained; 
but  the  degree  in  which  the  more  li« 
beral  and  better-inforned  of  the  Ro« 
man  Catholic  cleigy  have  slidden  into 
a  more  lax  and  proteatant  mode  of 
speaking  concerning  them,  abundantly 
proves  their  anxiety  to  accommodate 
their  ayatem  to  the  growing  capacitiee 
and  expanding  views  of  the  members 
of  their  own  oommnnion.  The  disci* 
pline  of  the  two  chwches  is  nearly  the 
same  ;«-the  reverence  with  which  our 
reformera  regarded  ecdeaiastical  anti* 
^ty,  not  sufiinring  them  to  innovate 
ementially  in  that  particukr ;  as  they 


were  able  to  trace  from  the  earUeifr 
timea  what  conesponda  piedaely  t» 
the  orders  of  biihops,  priesie,  and  de»« 
cona.  The  goveramentf  then,  being 
the  same,  the  ordera  the  aame,  many 
of  the  doctrinea  the  same,  and  the  Ro« 
man  Ca^olica  themselves  so  anxtouft 
to  represent  others  aa  but  littk  diffia- 
rent,  we  feel  anrprised  that  thoae  eiw 
lightened  membera  of  the  Chutdi  e€ 
England,  whom  we  reoegniae  amongai 
the  pationa  and  promoleia  of  the '' Re* 
formation  Society,"  have  not  seen  the 
obvioue  policy  of  faoldtng  np  to  the 
admiration  of  their  beiMghtcd  bee* 
thren,  a  ayatem  of  faith  and  doctrine  in^ 
all  respects  so  likely  to  satiafy  their 
underslandinga^  conciliate  their  afie^ 
tioos,  and  win  them  from  the  errori 
of  their  waya^ 

Equally  extraordinary,  we  confeae, 
appears  the  idoption,  by  those  enlight- 
ened men,  of  precisely  such  an  instn^ 
ment  aa  this  *'  Reformation  Society.*' 
is  there  not  something  strangely  iocon* 
gruous,  to  the  well-regulated  mind,  in 
thiaill-assortedcombinationof  chnreh- 
men,  sectariea,  and  secedera  ?  Is  not 
their  agreement  calculated  to  excite 
Mispieion,  and  are  not  their  diffSsrencea 
likely  to  produce  distrust,  in  those 
whom  they  aredeairoua  to  inspire  with 
confidence  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  think* 
ing  Roman  Catholic  to  reflect  at  all 
upon  the  subject  of  his  religion*  with* 
out  aalnng, — ^if  he  ia  to  abandon  the 
opiniona  in  which  he  baa  been  brought 
up,  for  what  are  these  to  be  abandon* 
ed  ?  Is  he  to  agree  with  the  Calviniat 
or  the  snti- Calviniat,  the  Independent 
or  the  Episcopalian  ?  Or  must  he  oe« 
cillate  perpetually  between  the  scrip- 
tural soundness  of  Mr  O'Suliivan  and 
the  fanatical  extravagance  of  Mr  M'* 
Ghee?  Amid  the  deafening  and  dis- 
tracting cries,  which  arise  on  every  sidey 
of  "  Lo !  Christ  is  here,"  and  <'  Lo !  he 
is  there,"  are  the  gentlemen  of  the 
*'  Reformation  Society"  agreed  aa  to 
the  mode  by  which  the  hesitating  and 
anxwus  Romaniet  should  discriminate 
between  their  conflicting  pretensions  ? 
Thev  say,  "  Resd  the  Scriptures ;"-« 
but  he  sees  that  they  all  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  equally  make  them  the 
ground  of  their  respective  creeds.  So 
that  some  certain  suudard  of  interpret 
tation,  and  some  rational  and  definite 
guidance,  ia  necessary,  respecting  which 
thesegent!emen  are  not  a^ed  amongst 
themaeWes/  and  without  which  thdr 
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diw0nliy  OT  opiMoii  soft  bo  m  fm* 
\mnmm^  mk  as  imanDiMUe  as  the 
flOBfartsn  of  tongues. 

Ths  BMUifrbo  takes  las  staml  upon 
Choichof  BiigMwH  grsond  is  diflbw 
sBify  cuoBiBstaRCBd.  Ho  IS  notiBei»i 
If  A  iH0tf  te  u/ioaaa ;  wliiie  he  bos 
ssifthing  Aefisile  to  propose  totbooe 
whoBB  he  eodosvonrs  to  ooofcft,  he 


MSiiiros  lea  to  be  ? eliiiouisbsd.  The 

eiihirtj—dthenieansofTeooariliStioii 
sie  HMRaiedL  Aod^  sefciyy  be  nisy 
lake  iolhr  as  aMwh  sdvanti^  of  the 
gro^ng  ttbefsttt J  of  the  age.  In  pvo* 
va&Dg  on  Ronan  Catholics  to  bemne 
tralf  eaKghtoned  FroiesUBts,  as  the 
dcvgy  of  their  persnasioa  exhibit 
atfvoitiicai  IB  reconciling  thom  to  the 
comiu— ion  of  the  See  of  Home^  eren 
while  they  aie  pemttdiiig  them  that 
thej  aw  ptofcaiiiig  the  dootrines  of 
the  Church  of  Eiiglftod.  There  is  no- 
thing in  whieh  the  providence  of  God 


which,  amidstall  thsconruptions  which 
dhiflgurod  the  chnrdi^Tital  and  esecn- 
lial  truths  were  prcserred  nncxtin* 
gnislied.  While  the  trae  doctrine  was 
aeifered  to  be  disguised,  it  wss  not 
pcrndtied  to  be  destroyed  bj  the  er- 
■  with  whidi  it  wss  eocnisted ;  and, 
when  the  light  of  reason 
\  agsin  upon  the  world,  snd  the 


asoendeney  oyer  the  minds  of  true 
hevers,  little  more  was  necessary  than 
10  pare  off  theexcrescenoes  whidi  had 
aecTued  in  ages  of  darkness  and  kno- 
ranee,  in  order  to  restore  true  rekgion 
to  the  express  form  and  lineaments  by 
which  it  was  recognised  in  the  aposto« 
he  times.  Far  different  wouM  the 
case  have  been  had  the  errors  been 
those  of  eurtsilnient,  and  not  of  rednn* 
dnncy;  hod  they  consisted  in  belie- 
ving too  little,  instead  of  believing  too 
laudi.  It  waa  a  much  easier,  as  well 
00  more  natural  process,  to  throw  off 
tlM  CDvelopements  within  whidi  the 
Chrislisn  verities  ky,  as  it  were,  se- 
cored  beyond  the  rcaeh  of  accident, 
than  to  engraft  them  anew  upon  the 
bamtt  alork  of  a  defective  and  muti- 
kisdiidth. 

The  difficult  and  delicate  part  of  the 
task  of  the  enlightened  reformer  con- 
sists in  so  opposing  error  as  not  to  en* 
dancer  trutn.  And  ii  is  beeanaa  this 
ctTOon  it  io  little  used,  that  Roman 


Catholics,  when  thevqntt  the  religion 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up, 
so  ftequontly  become  infidels  or  Sod« 
nisns:  the  argumenta,  by  which  tlN7 
were  disabused  of  some  of  their  grosi* 
est  errors,  not  having  been  gently  and 
gradually  insinuated,  as  tney  were 
able  to  hear  thtro,  but  communicated 
with  acoomnanimentsef  seal  and  pro- 
snmptiott,  by  which  thev  passlofls 
were  inflamed,  and  their  judgments 
Uinded,  nmil  they  were  driven  from 
the  compnratively  safe  and  happy  eon- 
dition  of  stiperstitwtts  devotees,  to  the 
perilous  one  of  reekless  and  unprinci- 
pled latitudinarians.  Surely  this  is 
not  desirable.  It  is  not  desirable  Uiat 
reform  should  stalk  abroad  in  the  re- 
ligious, as  it  proposes  to  do  in  the  po« 
Uticsl  world,  over  the  ruins  of  every 
thing  venerable  for  its  antiquity^  or 
interesting  from  its  ssiociations.  It 
is  not  desunble  to  supplant  Popeij  by 
Socinianim*  It  is  not  desirabM  to 
enpphmt  superstition  by  atheism*  It 
is  not  desirsble  to  root  up  tares  for  the 
sake  of  planting  henbane*  It  ia  not 
in  the  storm  or  the  whirlwind  that  the 
presence  of  God  may  be  most  benefi* 
dally  felt;  the  "  still  small  voiecT' 
can  only  be  heard  when  the  angry 
passions  have  been  hushed  to  silence^ 
and  when  **  there  is  a  great  calm/' 

Provided  our  modem  reformers  can 
induce  the  Roman  Catholica  to  de- 
part from  their  communion  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  they  seem  to  care  little 
or  nothing 

**  TbroDgh  wliat  variety  of  untried  beinj^, 
Throngh  what  new  scenes,  sew  changes, 

tbey  mast  past*'* 
They  seem  to  thinh  that  men  cannot 
go  astray  when  they  exercise,  in  the 
moat  unlimited  manner,  the  right  of 
private  Judgment.  They  forget  that 
that  ia  a  right  whidi  may  be  dther 
advantageously  used  or  pemidously 
abused,  according  to  the  information 
and  inteUigenoe  of  those  by  whom  it 
ia  assumed ;  and  that  blindness,  mo- 
ral or  physicsl^  is  in  effect  the  ssme, 
whether  men  sufihr  therasdvcs  to  be 
bUiidfokicd  by  othere,  or  employ  a 
quack  modidoe  by  wliich  they  put 
out  their  eyes.  The  Scriptures  sre  a 
volume  which  oontdns  sit  truths  ne» 
eeaaary  for  salvation*  To  have  acoess 
to  them,  and  to  read  them  when  they 
please,  is  the  undoubted  privilege  of 
all  Christians.  In  them,  truths  are 
revealed^  and  preceptsare  given,  which 
the  humblest  and  least  initruclsd  wW 
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find  ''  M  guides  to  their  eyes  and  Ian- 
term  to  their  feet;"  hut  they  also 
contain  a  system  of  diWne  philosophy 
ivhich  may  afford  its  highest  exercise 
to  the  sagacity  and  intelligenoe  of  the 
'  deepest  and  roost  enlightened  thinkers. 
They  have  heen  trulv  deserihed  as 
containing  "  fords  wnere  the  lamh 
may  wade,  and  depths  where  the  cle^ 
phant  must  swim ; '  and^  surely,  when 
rude  and  undisciplined  minds  are  en* 
couraged  to  roam  at  large  over  a' com- 
monage Ettch  as  this,  without  pastoral 
care  or  guidance,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  confine  them- 
selTcs  to  the  consumption  of  just  so 
much  as  is  good  for  them ;  and  it 
would,  indeed,  be  greatly  to  be  admi- 
red if  they  did  not  tread  down  and 
disfigure  more  than  they  can  appro- 
priate with  advantage. 

In  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  educa- 
tion commissioners,  our  readers  will 
find  full  details  respecting  the  College 
at  Maynooth.  Its  existence,  we  con- 
ceive, is  not  very  conducive  to  the 
peace  of  society,  and  is  adverse  to  the 

Erogress  of  reason ;  and  we  cannot  but 
iment  the  endowment  of  it,  as  afford- 
ing  a  direct  and  positive  encourage- 
ment to  the  profession  of  Popery,  in 
its  worst  form,  in  Ireland.  It  was 
founded  at  a  time  when  that  inter- 
course with  the  continent,  to  which 
candidatesforholy  ordersin  the  church 
of  Rome  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course, was  considered,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  objectionable  and  dan- 
gerous. We  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  that  the  dangers  thus  appre- 
hended in  theory  were  ever  experien- 
ced in  practice ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
enquiries  respecting  the  state  of  Ire- 
land before  select  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  furnish  strong 
ground*  for  believing  that  the  "  old 
priests,"  those  who  were  educated 
abroad,  were  by  far  the  safest  and 
most  manageable  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy.  They,  certainly,  were 
men  of  gentler  blood,  milder  manners, 
and  kindlier  dispositions,  than  the  race 
by  whom  they  have  been  succeeded. 
They  had  been,  many  of  them,  eye- 
witnesses of,  and  some  of  them  actual 
partakers  in,  the  miseries  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Having  witnessed  the  de- 


struction of  their  order,  the  subver* 
sion  of  government,  the  ruin  of  pro- 
perty,  the  rapine,  the  anafchj,  and 
the  bloodshed  which  afflicted  unhap- 
py France,  they  returned  to  their  own 
country  but  little  disposed  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  in  disseminating  the  pes- 
tilent principles,  the  consequences  of 
which  they  had  observed.  Wc  be- 
lieve that  numerous  instances  of  un- 
swerving allegiance,  in  the  very  worst 
of  times,  are  upon  record,  to  the  cre- 
dit of  diat  respectable,  and,  we  are 
sorry  to  add,  rapidly  expiring  body  of 
men;  that  they  contrived,  (no  ^asy 
matter,)  with  a  perfect  fidelity/ to  re- 
concUe  the  dutv  of  the  faithful  pastor 
with  that  of  the  loyal  subject ;  and 
that  their  flocks  were,  on  many  occa- 
sions,  indebted  to  them  for  exoellettt 
advice,  and  the  government  for  timely 
information. 

Rut  now  the  case  is  sadlv  changed ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  the 
present  day  are  taken  from  a  different 
class,  and  actuated  by  different  feel- 
ings. They  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  children  of  small  farmers,  who 
would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
be  plying  the  shuttle  or  following  the 
plough,  but  who,  from  the  facility  of 
procuring,  what  is  called  in  Ireland  a 
classical  education,  and  the  proviaion 
made  by  government  for  students  in 
Roman  Catholic  theology,  are  induced 
and  enabled  to  enter  into  holy  or- 
ders— 

^*  Glim  truucus  cram  ficulnus,  ioutile  lig. 

num, 
Cum  faber,  incertus  scamnum  facereiae 

Priapum, 
Maluit  esse  Dcum :  Dens  indc  " 

would  that  we  could  add  "  furum 
maxima  formido  1"  but  we  differ  wide- 
ly from  those  who  regard  these  gentle- 
men as  the  pacificators  of  Ireland. 
They  are  demagogues  in  canonicals ; 
they  unite  the  intemperance  of  the 
agitator  with  the  bitterest  polemical 
bigotrv.  The  "  Catholic  Association" 
now  claims  them  as  its  own ;  and,  in- 
fusing into  that  body  a  portion  of  the 
"  odium  theologieum"  which  belongs 
to  themselves,  they  have  received  in 
return  a  large  supply  of  the  political 


*  See  the  Evidence  giren  before  the  Select  Committee,  by  Major  (now  Sir  Richard) 
Wilcox, 
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nneonr  which  «o  well  qutlified  them 
10  he  firehnnds.  •  1 1  hu  been  chiefly 
through  their iDstraroeiitality  that  the 
"  Catholic  rent"  has  been  collected. 

How  far  it  wonld  be  either  wiae  or 
pnulenty  at. present,  to  withhold  the 
aoDual  grant  by. which  Maynooth  is 
supported,  may  be  doubtfal ;  although 
liiUe  doubt,  we  apprehend,  can  exist 
amongst  well«  judging  personsas  to  the 
impolicy  of  having  at  first  conferred 
it.  But  these  are  topics  upon  which 
we  may  take  a  more  suitable  opportu* 
nity  of  dilating;  and  we  haye  advert* 
ed  to  them  at  present,  merely  that  the 
reader  may  the  better  understand  the 
precise  position  occupied  by  theRo* 
man  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Under  pre* 
sent  drcumstanoesy  it  is  impossible 
that  there  must  not  be  many  of  their 
mgse  respectable  members  seeking  for 
light ;— many,  who  are  not  only  gall* 
ed  bT  the  disabilities  under  which 
they  laboured,  but  disgusted  by  "  the 
firiests,"  and  oflBsnded  by  "  the  associa- 
tion.'' How  deploraue  soever,  it  is, 
we  hdieve,  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
there  are  many  in  the  open  profession 
of  popery  who  are  secret  despLsers  of 
revelation ;  and  who  are  actuated  by 
ft  spirit  of  party  to  persevere  in  their 
attachment  to  the  sect  with  which  they 
have  been  identified,  long  after  they 
ooald  have  been  influenced  so  to  do  by 
spiritual  considerations.  The  spirit  of 
popery  would  seem  to  be  cast  out,  only 
thatother  spirits  worse  than  it "  should 
take  poMcsuon  of  them,"  and  their 
"  last  end"  be  rendered  "  worse  than 
their  first"  It  is  obrious  that  Uiese 
dilfisrent  cases  require  different  modes 
of  treatment ;  and  they  are,  we  oon« 
ceive,  peeuliarly  entitled  to  Uie  consi- 
deration of  enlightened  members  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Anoeiations  should  be  formedfor  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
the  proofs  by  which  revelation  is  esta« 
blisbed,  and  for  affording  all  the  in* 
formation  that  may  be  useful  or  neces- 
aary  respecting  the  doctrine  and  disci* 
pline  of  the  national  church.  And  in 
thus  seeking  to  inform  the  minds,  and 
remove  the  prgudices^  of  those  whose 
conversion  is  so  desirable,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  wound  their  feelings, 
or  inflame  their  passions.  Many  a  dark 
and  stubborn  spirit  has  been  won,  by 
love  and  kindness,  to  lend  a  willing 
ear  to  af|(uments  and  discourses  which 
have  ended  in  the  salvation  of  their 
tools.    The  Irish  are  fond  of  resting 
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much  upon  the  anOquUp  of  th^ir  relt« 
gion,  and  may,  we  should  suppose, 
with,  great  propriety,  be  addressed  in 
the  samQ  spirit  with  which  St  Paul 
addressed  the  Athenians,  when,  he 
would  fain  recommend  the  gospel  to 
their  notice  by  representing  it,  in  one 
im^rtent  particular,  as  identical  with 
their  ancient  belief. "  The  God  whom 
ye  ignorantly  worship.  Him  declare  t 
unto  yon."  The  occasion  would  justi« 
fy  Protestant  advocates  in  address^ 
ing  Roman  Catholics  in  a  similar 
strain:  "  the  religion  which  ye  profess^' 
that  religion,  defecated,  purified,  and 
ipirUualixed,  is  the  same  whidi  we 
preach."  And,  doubtless,  it  would  be 
easy  to  shew  that  (he  faith  which  pre« 
vailed  in  Ireland,  before  the  conquest, 
or  rather  the  purchase  of  that  country 
by  Henry  II.,  was  as  different  from 
the  creed  now  taught  by  the  better 
educated  part  of  the  Romish  clergy  of 
Ireland,  as  that  is  from  the  rational 
and  spiritual  belief  of  the  Church  of 
EngUnd. 

There  are,  in  Ireland,  a  vHriety  of 
societies  which  have,  for  a  number  of 
years,  been  silently  making  inroads 
upon  popery.  Of  this  kind  are  '*  The 
Bible  Society,"  the  "  Hibernian  School 
Society,"  ''The  Baptist  Missionary  So* 
cicty,"  "  The  KUdare  Street  Society," 
&c.  &&  &c.  These  bear  the  same 
relation  to  "  The  Reformation  Society," 
which  sappers  and  miners  do  to  a  be* 
rieging  army :  their  operations  have 
been  carried  on  in  a  quiet  way  ;  but 
have  not,  on  that  account,  been  the 
less  successful  in  detaching  many  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  disturbing 
others  with  doubts,  which  must,  sooner 
or  later,  end  in  their  becoming  con* 
verts.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  any  sceptical 
laxity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  their 
flocks,  treat  those  who  presume  to 
question  any  of  their  received  dogmas, 
with  a  dejgree  of  harshness  and  inso- 
lence which  completes  the  impression 
as  yet  only  partially  formed  to  the  dis* 
advantage  of  their  church ;  and  thus, 
by  their  clumsy  brutality,  cooperate 
with  the  reformers. 

Such  are  the  moral  causes  that  are, 
and  have  been  for  many  years,  thin- 
ning the  ranks  of  Popery ;  which,  we 
believe,  depends  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
for  its  continuance  and  increase,  upon 
the  unfortunate  circumstancea  of  the 
country,  where,  unless  strong  and  vigo- 
rousmeasurca  indeed  beresorted  to^hu* 
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man  befagsniast  Mrtkiiwta  be  pwin 
cad  fMMr  than  th^  can  bcedoetted  or 
moraliMd^  and  imprwrcmeiit  of  «U  mtIs 
to  follow  tardilf  ia  Uie  rear  of  fopulo^ 
tioti.  Mmch,  however,  hat  been  done, 
md  is  doing,  to  weaken  tlie  hold 
which  die  Ronan  Catholic  teligioii 
has  had  upon  the  minds  of  iu  votariea. 
Making  every  alio  wanoe  fori 


ment  and  oKaggeratioai  for  fake  con« 
vena  and  relapaed  eonveru,  the  num- 
bera  who  have,  within  the  last  two 
years,  read  their  veeanutien,  are  very 
great  indeed,  and  aflK>rd  the  most  en« 
eouri^ing  ground  for  believing,  diat 
temperate  and  judicious  roeasares 
wottld  be  still  more  decidedly  and  eK<« 
tensively  nieeessful.  The  only  draw- 
btidk,  and  it  is  a  considerable  one,  to 
our  perfect  satisfaction  at  what  has 
been  done,  consists  in  nn  apprehen* 
sion,  that  the  attack  has  been  carried 
on  against  the  Church  of  Rome  upon 
prindples  whSdi  may  lead  to  the  sob* 
version  of  the  Churdi  of  England. 

Of  what  is  called  the  "  aggressifve*' 
system,  we  have  not  seen  many  desi* 
rable  resnhs.  The  ''  RefomuHiott 
Meetiogir"  are  of  iiiis  description. 
They  are  promiscuons  •  aasemhlMss 
convened  by  the  membera  of  the  '*  Re> 
formation  tSoe&eiy^  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  where  the  objects  of 
^e  society  «re  set  forth,  and  Uie  doc^ 
tnoes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  at* 
tadced  and  defended.  In  general,  the 
speakers  on  the  Protestant  side  exhi- 
bit more  seal  than  either  discredon  or 
ability ;  and  their  adversaries,  amidst 
a  profusion  of  vulgarity,  ignorance, 
ana  misrepresentation,  sometimes  dis* 
plsy  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  But,  as  ht  ss  we  hsve  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing,  these  meet- 
ings  are  always  more  euculated  to  ex- 
asperate the  fedings  than  to  win  the 
afieetions,  or  hiforra  the  judgments,  of 
diose  for  whose  edification  they  are 
especially  got  up;  and  who,  when 
they  do  attend  them,  attend  them 
more  from  an  idle  curiosity  than  any 
real  anxiety  upon  the  su^ect  of  their 
salvation.  Before  the  eidde  can  be 
thus  employed  with  advantage,  *'  the 
fidds  must  be"  more  ''  white  for  the 
hsrvest ;"  and,  until  then,  truly  en« 
liehten«l  Protestants  wKi  be  content 
with  convertiag  Romsn  Catholics  ac- 
cording as  it  (deases  IVovidence  to 
ineparc  them  for  conversion,  by  txH* 
ting  within  them  yearnings  after  a 
more  pure  and  perfect  way  of  righte* 


mmnm.  whep  they  arflt  be  led  U 
adopt  tho  genuine  dodriacs  af  the 
goi^d  ikM  canMthiag  oonespanding  !• 
the  newiy^awaheaed  rdigioua  sp|ieiite 
vfaidi  they  cftpcriaBoe^  and  by  which 
they  wiii  he  draam,  as  it  wese,  is# 
atiactivdy,  lo  the  apiritnal  tiwd  nsoal 
haakhf 111  for  their  ao«la» 
It  asmfSimes  happens,  that  ]aa« 
of  an  offcndve  ipiiid  is  «asd  as 
fiefonnataan  Meetings,"  aayn« 
pnabatioa  of  tiie  rdigieuof  the  Bomaa 
fiathoiifs.  This,  aoMisedly,  is  not  cal* 
eniased  to  bespeak  (heir  fmroarahlc  at* 
tention.  Tbeyafeeaiicd^idolatcm;'' 
tiMir  pvieata  are  ealied  ''  daesivers  f 
their  Church  is  danominased  ''  the 
-~«fBabyifla,"ice.dBC  Weneaa 

peenrielyof  theBeiamstataona;  aaeh, 
nndonbtediy,  van  be  said  lo  peeve 
aenw  ef  them,  at  least,  wdi  deserved  ; 
we  only  4iueBtioa  the  cspadaency  ef 
Bcaortiog  to  thces  in  the  irat  inatsaee^ 
and  as  pedimioaiies  to  adiscasaien^ 
vliieh  ean  sione  be  produetise  of  sdU 
eaatsge  sriten  it  preeaeds  iji  a  «ritef 
the  asest  affMtionte  candenr,  kiaidli. 
nessy  and  charisy. 

A  didkecnt  eowae  wmiid,  we  eee 
persuaded,  he  asere  preseiling.  Tiie 
EeUblidiedChnM^  takes  a  high  standi 
in  the  country ;  it  claims  and  reodeea 
large  revenoca  and  conaideeable  inu* 
munitics;  and  is,  theretee,  ixmnd  by 
the  most  solemn  obligations  to  proesoto 
the  moral  weU-beiBg  of  every  indivi- 
dual whois  net  exchided  froaa  the  he^ 
adits  of  the  social  compact.  Nor  is 
the  Church  disposed  to  shiinic  from 
thisardnousresponsibiii^ ;  hercieiigj 
are,  we  know,  dwava  ready  to  give  a 
reason  ''lor  the  faith  that  kin  them." 
They  ere  nsove  ^uiet,  temperato,  and 
unobtrusive,  than  their  brethren  of 
other  deneminationa,  but  not  less  dls- 
posed  to  aid  in  the  difibsion  of  tcligi- 
ous  knowledge,  or  to  extend  tlie  in« 
inenceof  theGoi^.  Wehegleave^ 
therefore,  wM  great  earaeataem,  to 
express  a  widi  that,  in  the  perocMai 
churdics^eentrof  crdd  sei  mens  dionldg 
at  stated  periods,  be  m^n  ^f^timuM 
eiMjf  fveadied  than  they  have  been 
hitherto.  The  preaching,  on  endi  eo- 
should  be  chiefly  left  toaUe 

sdected  by  the  ordinary,  and 
eminent  for  their  piety,  kamii^,  and 
orthodoxy;  for  whom  it  would  be  de- 
sirable tMt  some  providon  were  made, 
which  might  relieve  them  ftem  the 

ry  carea  of  eerpirhiat  duty,  end 
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jeeimtliMiiuiidlfidadAttentioo.  Ser- 
BOM,  m  weawiKy  faaita  been  pmdi* 
ed  wifibia  the  tliree  hu  yetn,  with 
firry  eeoMdenUe  aoceesc  Thef  were 
tbe  firat  and  most  reBarkebie  indicm* 
tkB  of  tbe  ipring-tide  of  seal  whieb 
Kt  in  wiih  tbe  eommeiieefiient  of 
''  new  lefbrmatioo."  We  hare  ao 
deiibi  that  many  have  leeeivcd  benefit 
from  theiBj  bat  they  also  gave  offisnce 
to  many;  partly,  becauae  they  had 
Biere  the  appearance  of  a  desultory 
enthaeiaaai,  than  thercgalar  perform* 
aoce  of  an  appointed  duty;  and,  part- 
ly, becawe  they  were  not,,  in  all  in- 
aiaaeei,  executed  with  the  leqniaite 
temper  or  discretion.  Bat  let  it  be 
well  ondcrstoed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
dyty  of  the  astablithcd  dergy  to  ex- 
plain,  to  all  whb  may  choose  to  listen 
lo  then,  the  grounds  upon  whidi  they 
nriect  the  degnaa  of  Popery ;  and  let 
this  he  done  with  ealmnew,  deamese, 
and  ability,  and  it  is  laorMly  impossi* 
bk;,  in  theweeentstate  of  man's  minds, 
that  our  diardies  should  not,  on  such 
ocrsawnsj  be  fiUed  with  anxious  and 
attentive  hcareri. 

Thcie  are,  however,  many  who 
vrauld  feel  a  reluctance  to  be  seen  at 
fl«r  idaeea  of  worship,  but  who,  ne- 
verttelesa,  entertain  doubts  upon  the 
saljcct  of  their  religion,  whieh>  If  it 
were  poedble,  it  were  no  more  than 
charitable  to  assist  tbem  in  resolving ; 
for  the  benefit  of  sudi  as  these,  it 
woold  be  desirable  that  committees 
vrere  appointed  in  every  diocese,  or>  if 
it  were  judgiBd  expedient,  in  every  pa** 
rish,  consisting  of  learned  men,  skilU 
cd  in  tbe  oentioveny,  and  able  to  give 
a  ready  and  an  appropriate  answer  to 
•adi  questions  as  might  be  submitted 
fa  them  by  serious  enquirers.  Let  it 
be  pablidy  known,  that  such  a  body 
cxiota  for  sodi  a  purpose,  and  we  stake 
anr  credit  upon  it,  nuraeroos  and  in<- 
tcnstiag  spplieations  will  be  made. 
They  might  be  made  ddier  peramally 
ar  by  letter ;  either  aoonymously,  or 
tiB  applicMts  might  aubsoibe  their 
names.  We  cannot  contemplate  each 
a  prceess  going  on  for  a  series  of  years 
without  the  most  gratifying  antidpa- 
tiona.  It  would  be  slow  but  sure ;  it 
iNRild  he  fisUng  with  a  line  rather 
than  a  set.  The  eommittee  ahoald 
count  their  cost ;  they  should  be  con« 
tent  to  labour  modestly  and  in  secret, 
and  without  the  glare  or  edat  which 


cMMidtiii''  SeftraiiftteQ  lifeetlaga;'' 
and  they  shoatf  dsoiie  prepared  ta 
encounter,  occasionally,  a  stufNd  hoax^ 
or  a  cUsp^tant  dogknaticd  and  unoan- 
dkl.  But  the  miyority  of  those  whd 
eame  to  them  for  infMmalion  would 
be  of  a  different  sCamp,  and  their  ef« 
Ibrts,  though  silent  and  gradual,  would 
yet  be  consunt  and  uniform,  and  free 
from  most  of  the  disturbing  influences 
which  embarraas  and  perplex  moral 
investigations.  After  a  few  yearn  the 
resulu  of  such  a  system  would  asto« 
nish  the  most  sanguine  reformers. 

The  employment  of  ^'  Seriptm^e 
readers/'  men  of  the  hmnbler  classi 
who  frequent  the  cottliges  oi  the  poor 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in 
the  ''  word  of  God,"  is  said  to  have 
produced  good  effects ;  but  how  little 
qudifiedsuch  persons,  aenerally  speak* 
iBg,  must  be  for  eomlucting  contro« 
versy  upon  enlightened  prindples,  is 
but  loo  apparent;  and  it  is  certdn 
that,  in  many  instances,  conversioit 
will,  under  their  auspices,  consist  in 
litde  more  than  changing  one  set  of 
enars  for  another.    We  entertdp  the 
belief,  however,  that  there  are  to  be 
found,  amongst  the  lower  orden,  and 
in  condderaUe  numbers^  too,  indivi* 
duals  who  might,  with  propHnr  trdn« 
faig,  be  made  serviceable  auxiliaries  in 
furtherance  of  the '  prindples  of  the 
reformation.    These  we  would  have 
regularly  taught  and  dndplined  for 
that  purpose;  and  we  are  snxiooa  to 
see  such  an  *'  institute"  established 
for  their  instruction  as  would  give 
them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  tlM  natbnal 
chureh.    They  would  thus  be  pofi- 
iiveiy  as  well  as  negatively  qudified 
for  ma  useful  vocation,  and  enabled 
to  build  up  aa  well  as  to  poll  down  | 
to  plant  in  and  to  cherish,  as  well  ae 
to  root  out  and  destroy.    We  would 
dedre  to  see  them  in  dose  connexion 
with  the  church;  and,  to  be  truly 
useful,  they  should  not  proceed  on 
their  mission  without  a  certificate  of 
quaMflcation  from  the  supcriar  of  the 
Itistitute,  and  a  written  permisdon 
from  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  where 
they  proposed  to  carry  on  their  opera* 
tions.     Such   persons,  so  prepared, 
would  be  preciady  the  "  intemandi" 
best  caknlatwl    far   carrying   an  a 
friendly  correspondence  between  the 
upper  and  lower  classes,  and  serving 
aa  a  kind  of  cement  between  the  or- 
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den  of  society^  which  hut  too  many 
circamsUnoes  are  at  present  conspi** 
riog  to  divide. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed hy  the  <'  Reformation  Society", 
of  which  we  most  cordially  approve^ 
via.  the  publiahing,  in  a  cheap  fomiy 
and  diffusing  through  the  countrv^ 
useful  controversial  works*  Thanks 
to  the  champions  of  our  venerable 
churchy  little  remains  to  be  said  in  ad- 
dition to  what  they  have  written;  and 
the  most  strenuous  op^nent  of  Popery 
will  find  their  writings  an  armory 
where  he  may  completely  equip  him* 
self  for  the  contest. 
.  We  need  not  apprehend  that,  in 
thus  laying  themselves  out  for  the 

>  conversion  of  others,  our  clergy  will 
neglect  their  own.  The  time  has,  we 
trust,  for  ever  gone  by,  when  so  cul- 
pable a  neglect  of  their  bounden  duty 

-s  could  be  fairlv  charged  upon  them.  It 
is  truly  gratifying  to  hear  tlie  testi- 
monies which  pour  in  from  all  sides, 
that  they  never  were  more  deserving 
of  pubhc  confidence,  gratitude^  and 
respect.  Under  the  greatest  privations, 
and  in  the  midst  of  calumny  and  mis- 
representation, they  have  borne  them- 
selves with  a  meekness  truly  evange- 
lical; they  have  requited  insolence 
with  kindness,  and  returned  blessings 
for  curses;  and  more  than  justifial 
will  be  their  holy  confidence—"  that, 
by  a  patient  perseverance  in  well- 
doing, they  will  put  to  shame  the  ig- 
norance of  foolish  men." 

It  were  gratifying  and  auspicious  to 
see  them  take  a  lead,  a  real  and  effi- 
cient lead,  in  the  great  moral  revolu- 

^  tion  at  present  goin^  on  in  their  coun- 
try. Notwithstanding  the  boasts  of 
<'  the  priests,"  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  tottering  to  her  falL  Let  **  the 
powers  that  be"  look  well  to  the  species 
of  Protestantism  by  which  she  is  sup- 
planted. Conversion  may  be  carried 
on  in  two  ways : — ^it  may  be  carried 
on  so  as  to  infuse  a  spirit  which  would 
eventually  lead  to  tne  subversion  of 
government,  and  the  separation  of 
Great  Briuin  from  Ireland;  or  it 
may  be  carried  on  to  as  to  establish 


and  oomborate  those  principlea  which 
are  the  firmest  bond  of  their  union. 
We  have  now  to  choose  between  these ; 
—nor  is  it  as  yet  too  late  to  makea  wise 
election.  Nor  can  we  entertain  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  conver- 
sion, by  which  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion would  be  best  promoted,  and 
which  would  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
empire  at  large,  must  be  identical^ 
botn  in  spirit  and  principle,  both  in 
kind  and  degree,  with  tnat  whidi  it 
pleased  Providence  to  produce  in  thia 
country  at  the  era  of  the  reformation, 
and  which  gave  rise  to  what  Mosheim 
so  truly  describes  as  **  illa  quidex 

VBTERIS  KILIOIONIB  CORRICTIO^ 
QUA,  BEITANN08  JBQUE  A  PONTIFI- 
C1I8  ET  A  CJBTERIS  FAMILIIS  QDJK 
DOKINATIONI  rONTIFlCIS  RENUKCIA« 
VERUNT,  SBJUKOIT."* 

Such  are  the  opinions,  and  sndi  the 
views,  which  we  entertain  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  They  are  at  variance, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  with  those  of 
great  and  good  men,  the  prelates  and 
the  other  eminent  individuals  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  patronise  the 
'' Reformation  Society."  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  hear  the  names  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Dublin,  and  ^e 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  without  feelings 
of  the  deepest  respect  and  admiration. 
In  us  they  have  been  so  strong  as  all 
but  to  overpower  the  conviction  under 
which  we  labour,  and  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  express,  that  the  con- 
federacy to  which  they  are  pledged  is 
not  well  calculated  for  effecting  the 
moral  regeneration  of  Ireland.  We 
are  aware  ^  the  disadvantages  under 
which  our  opinions  must  go  forth, 
when  opposed  to  such  high  authority  ; 
but  as  they  have  been  formed  with  i 
deliberation,  so  we  hope  they  have 
been  expressed  with  charity  and  calm- 
ness, and  we  must  be  content  to  let 
them  pass  for  what  they  are  worth. 
By  none,  we  are  persuadtd,  will  they 
be  received  with  more  kind  indulgence 
than  by  the  eminent  individuala  from 
whom  we  have,  most  reluctantly,  dis- 
sented. 


*  MoBbeim*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  16  cent.,  chap.  ii.  sect  &      It  is  curious  that 
the  force  of  this  striking  sentence  has  been  sunk  by  his  Presbyterian  translator. 
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THB  CONDITIOK  OP  THE  EMPIBE. 


When  the  ''New  Liberal  System" 
—we  Bpetk  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  not 
merelj  in  ao  far  as  concerns  trade— > 
was  adopted,  we  predicted  that  it  would 
lead  to  public  ruin  and  revolution.  It 
has  only  been  partially  applied,  and 
lo!  its  friends  are  terrified  by  the 
omens  which  appear  in  the  political 
honxon.  They  no  longer  assure  us 
that  it  will  produce  unexampled  trade 
and  prosperity — ^that  it  will  make  the 
Empire  overflow  with  wealth,  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  and  happiness ;  but,  in- 
stead, they  hint  of  decline  of  manufac- 
tures and  fearful  commotions.  Even 
the  more  respectable  of  the  Ministe- 
rial writers  are  taking  the  alarm.  The 
Quarterly  Review,  foigetting  its  late 
discovery,  that  this  was  the  ''  Age  of 
the  People"— the  "  Age  of  comfort  for 
the  Poor" — ^now  discovers,  not  only 
that  it  is  the  age  of  revolution,  but 
that  symptoms  are  abroad  of  the  most 
fatal  kind  of  revolution. 

And  have  all  the  egotism  and  boast- 
ing ended  in  this.^  Is  this  therealizs^ 
tion  of  the  promises  that  the  master 
should  be.  overwhelmed  with  riches, 
and  the  labourer  should  have  his  fowl 
in  the  pot,  and  his  sovereign  in  his 
pocket  ?  Have  the  brilliant "  Improve- 
ments" produced  nothing  but  loss, 
beggary,  misery,  and  the  danger  of 
the  most  desolating  calamities? 

Agreeing  as  we  do  with  the  writers 
we  have  alluded  to  on  the  existence  of 
the  danger,  we  should  probably  have 
been  stl^t,  if,  in  giving  warning  of  it, 
thev  had  pointed  out  the  true  sources, 
and  the  efficient  means  of  protection. 
But,  instead,  they  have  only  offered, 
for  the  former,  vague,  erroneous  de- 
clamation, and  for  Uie  latter,  counsels 
only  calculated  to  hasten  the  crisis, 
and  render  its  effects  the  more  terri- 
ble. As  to  SDurces,  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, of  course,  can  find  notliing 
wrong  in  the  new  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  as  to  protection,  it  repeats 
the  stale  slang  of  the  revolutionists  by 
profession.  In  conjunction  with  that 
vrrj  godly  and  patriotic  person  Rich- 
ard Carliie,  it  calls  for  individual  eco- 
nomy; the  people  ofthis  country  have, 
it  appears,  become  highly  extravagant, 
and  they  are  to  return  to  the  frugal 
ezprnditurc  of  former  ages.  It  un- 
fortunately happens  that,  independ« 
mtly  of  indiviaual  expenditure,  busi* 
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ness  now  will  not  pay  its  own  costs  e 
the  farmer  cannot  obtain  for  his  pro« 
duce  what  will  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  farm ;  the  ship-owner  cannot  ex* 
tract  any  income  from  his  ships;  nro* 
fits  are  destroyed  to  frugality  as  well  as 
extravagance :  therefore  economy  can 
be  no  efficient  remedy.  The  eroploy<» 
ed  workman  cannot  earn  a  sufficiency 
of  the  coarsest  necessaries,  and  the  un« 
employed  one  can  earn  nothing;  there- 
fore they  cannot  profit  from  economy. 
If  the  community  were  to  strike  off  a 
large  part  of  its  expenditure  in  mer- 
chandize and  manufactures,  we  fear 
this  would  prove  any  thing  rather  than 
a  remedy  to  the  sufferings  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  trade. 

Then  the  Quarterly  Review  advises 
econom  V  and  retrenchment  in  the  pub- 
lic buraens.  The  poor  rates  are  to  be 
reduced.  As  this  would  add  largely  to 
the  privations  of  the  labouring  classes, 
we  are  not  convinced  that  it  would 
form  any  remedy  to  public  suffering. 
As  to  the  property  of  the  church,  we 
think  it  yields  as  much  benefit  to  the 
nation  in  the  hands  of  its  present  pos- 
sessors, as  it  would  do  in  those  of  lay* 
men.  If  by  spoliation  of  the  church 
and  other  means,  three  or  four  mil« 
lions  of  annual  taxes  were  abolished, 
it  would  only,  on  the  average,  benefit 
each  member  of  the  community  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  shillings  per  annum, 
and  such  benefit  would  do  nut  little  in 
removing  individual  distress.  Then  the 
aristocracy  is  cautioned.  The  poor 
aristocracy !  it  is  always  the  bane  of 
public  prosperity,  and  its  sacrifice  is 
always  the  remedy  for  public  evil.  We 
are  constrained  by  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  years  to  think  that  the 
further  pulling  to  pieces  of  the  politi- 
cal and  social  system— additional  ex* 
periments,  derangement,  and  confu* 
sion— would  form  the  very  reverse  of 
a  preservative  from  revolution. 

We  concur  generally  with  the  Re- 
view in  regard  to  the  culture  of  waste 
lands  and  emigration. 

The  British  empire  at  this  moment 
possesses  incalculable  advantages  be- 
yond what  was  ever  possessed  by  any 
other  great  nation :  it  possesses  every 
thing  requisite  for  commanding  al- 
most uninterrupted  prosperity  and 
happiness.  Yet  this  empire  is  over- 
whelmed with  suffering,  and  is  admit- 
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ted  to  be  in  danger  of  ruin.  Your 
Ministry  and  Legulature  declare  that 
th^  cannot  account  for  this,  they  will 
attempt  nothing  in  the  way  of  remedy, 
and  all  they  do  enlarges  the  suffering 
and  makes  tlie  ruin  more  certain.  To 
make  you  aensihle  of  the  real  causes, 
yre  cannot  do  better  than  give  you  the 
following  infallible  receipt  for  utterly 
mining  any  great  empire. 

Do  not  act  on  vague  generalities^ 
and  attempt  to  strike  the  whole  mass 
at  once;  but  adapt  your  measures  to 
circumstances,  and  destroy  in  detail. 
The  prosperity  of  the  nation  can  only 
exist  in  that  of  the  individual ;  and 
|he  prosperity  of  the  individual  can 
6nly  exist  in  good  profits  on  the  em- 
ployment of  his  capital,  or  good 
wages.  Compel  the  individual  to  em- 
ploy his  capital  without  profit,  or  at  a 
loss,  or  to  labour  for  inadequate  wages, 
^ud  you  will  keep  them  in  constant 
distress ;  you  will  drag  evc^y  papitaU 
ist,  in  succession,  through  banloiiptoy, 
pnd  chain  every  workman  to  penurj 
and  want.  By  thus  ruining  the  indi* 
Vidu^,  you  must  inevitably  triumph 
In  your  efforts  po  ruin  the  empire. 

Having  made  these  ^elf-evident 
truths  your  own,  ftpply  them  in  the 
first  place  to  your  eg^urulture.  If  vou 
can  only  keep  the  prices  of  agricuUu* 
ral  produce  below  remunerating  ones, 
this  will  manifestly  strip  your  land<« 
fords  and  farmers  of  profits  and  capi- 
tal, and  your  husbandry  labourers  of 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence, 
^ou  cannot  accomplish  it  by  prohi- 
biting your  farmers  from  asking  other 
than  prices  fixed  by  law,  but  you  may 
do  so  in  another  manner.  Open  your 
tnarket  to  the  cheap  produce  of  fo- 
irei^  countries ;  admit  the  corn,  pro* 
visions,  wool,  seeds,  tallow,  &c.  &c. 
of  such  countries,  at  prices  which  will 
not  remunerate  your  own  as^ricultu- 
rists ;  and  this  will  be  as  effective  as 
a  law  for  fixing  prices.  Your  land- 
owners, farmers,  and  husbandry  la- 
bourers— probably  half  your  popula- 
tion— will  thus  be  strictly  bound  to 
constant  loss  and  suffering. 

Then  apply  the  truths  to  your  ship- 
ping interest.  Place  such  foreign 
ships  on  an  equality  with  your  own, 
in  your  market,  as  can  afford  to  take 
much  lower  freights  ;  and  it  will  in- 
evitably bind  this  interest  to  constant 
loss  and  aufl^ring. 

In  the  same  manner,  apply  the 
fruths  to  all  youi  manufactures  and 
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trades  as  far  as  possible.  Admit  into 
your  market  foreign  silks,  ^ovet,  lace, 
shoes,  &c.  &c.,  at  such  prices  as  your 
own  manufacturers  cannot  affiira  to 
take ;  and  this  must  ineviUbljr  bind 
all  the  souls  engaged  in  the  fabrioatiaB 
of  such  articles,  to  constant  Unw  and 
sufibring. 

If  you,  unhappily,  have  manufac- 
tures  and  trades  which  cannot  be  un- 
dersold by  foreign  opponents,  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  restrict  them,  by 
directmean8,tocontinual  losing  prices* 
But  your  measures  against  your  agri« 
culture,  &c.,  by  confining  considera- 
bly more  than  half  your  population  to 
unceasing  distress,  must  indirectly  go 
far  towards  placing  the  remainder  in 
the  same  condition.  Providenoe  has 
most  wisely  made  it  a  law  of  nature, 
that  the  minority  shall  suffer  with  the 
majority.  The  distress  of  the  mi^o- 
rity  must  bind  the  minority  to  reduced 
trade,  insufficient  employment,  stag- 
nation,  bad  debts,  and  inadequate 
prices. 

You  may,  however,  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent,  strike  directly  at  these  manufac- 
tures and  trader,  in  common  widi  the 
rest  of  your  interests.  If  you  take 
from  a  man  his  capital,  you  take  bis 
means  of  dcHng  business ;  of  course, 
in  proportion  as  you  may  annihilate 
capital,  you  wiU  produce  loss  and  suf- 
fering. It  will  not  be  prudent  in  you 
to  confiscate  and  destroy  individual 
property  in  a  direct  manner ;  for  the 
sending  of  troops  to  rob  men  of  their 
money,  or  burn  their  goods,  might 
create  commotions  dangerous  to  your 
authority  ;  but  you  may,  with  safety, 
employ  indirect  means  e()ually  effica- 
cious. A  vast  portion  of  inoividual 
capital  consists  in  reality  of  bank  notes, 
and  cannot  exist  if  these  notes  do  not. 
Suppress  the  notes,  and  you  will  ne- 
cessarily destroy  the  capital ;  the  banks 
cannot  lend  difftrent  money  in  lieu  of 
them,  and  their  customers  cannot  bor* 
row  any.  You  will  thus  as  efii^ctnally 
take  from  almost  every  man,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  business  may  be,  a  part 
of  his  capital,  as  you  would  do  should 
you  rob  him  of  his  money  or  bum  hia 
goods;  and  from  great  numbers  of 
manu^cturers  and  traders  yon  will 
take  nearly  all  theur  capital.  By  de- 
stroying the  master's  means  of  doing 
business,  you  will  necessarily  destroy 
the  employment  of  his  workmen. 
This  potent  means  will,  therefore^  of 
itself,  enable  you  to  produce  an  im- 
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t  pardMi  9i  hm,  niln«  and  dlti- 
tif*f  im  ewr;  Irasiiicti  througfaont 
^r  popoktioD. 

Alter lui;?iBg  aaplied  tW  troths  at 
kr  as  fyfacdcaliimy  will  panait  at 
bomcy  apply  them  to  your  Oaloniaa. 
Admit  into  your  market  the  produce 
of  foreti^  natioaa,  at  sach  pricea  at 
yma  colonial  growera  of  like  produce 
wuioi  aflbnl  to  take ;  and  tbis,  by 
narrowing  the  market  of  the  latter, 
aad  redueiiig  their  prices,  must  bind 
them,  aaaatera  and  servants,  to  oon- 
stant  hMs  and  suffering.  Your  mea« 
saret  for  diatKsstng  your  population 
St  home  will  injure  grievously  your 
eolonial  popukiion ;  and  thoae  for  dis* 
cressiog  the  latter  will  injure  grievous* 
ly  the  fbmer. 

When  you  have,  aa  far  as  possible, 
konnd  every  individual  of  your  popu- 
Utsooy  ai  home  and  in  your  colonies, 
to  bankruptcy  prices  and  famine  wages 
-*lo  eooatant  lose  and  suffering — you 
may  employ  various  means  for  hasten- 
ing  the  ruin  of  your  empire.  The 
universal  diatrcsa  will  be  a  prolific 
souroe  of  discontent,  disafl^tion,  ig- 
noranee,  vice,  and  crime.  1V>  make  it 
prednee  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  thcoe«  tesieh  your  populatkMi  that 
ail  ila  lawa  and  institutions  are  faulty, 
and  ftU  the  land  with  intolerable  evils ; 
^excite  ita  hatred  bv  this,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  continual  new  legislation 
en  the  other,  against  all  established 
things ; — instruct  it  to  despise  the  wis- 
dom of  past  ages,  and  to  reject,  as  er- 
rar,  whatever  bears  the  stamp  of  ex- 
perience ;  under  the  pretence  of  bene<« 
itina  science,  inspire  it  with  contempt 
af  those  feelings  and  usages  which  hu« 
msnise  man'a  nature  and  bind  him  to 
hb  species ; — array  against  each  other 
servanta  and  masters,  inferiors  and  su« 
periors;*— by  precept  and  example, 
cause  religion  and  morals  to  be  deri« 
deil  as  bigotry  snd  prejudice  ;^goad 
the  loyal  and  orderly  into  disaffection 
by  insult  and  coercion— and  cherish 
and  reward  the  rebellious  and  ungo- 
vernable. In  a  word,  root  out  the 
feeKaga  and  regulations  which  give 
being  and  weal  to  society,  and  replace 
them  with  those  which  brutalise  and 
destroy  it. 

It  ia  demouatrable,  that  this  is  the 
▼cvy  best  |dan  which  human  ability 
could  devise — that  it  is  an  infallible 
pbn — for  enabling  any  body  of  rulers 
te  mia  an  empire  eompletely  in  the 


shortest  possible  time.   You  cannot  bo 
so  blind  as  to  assert  the  contrary. 

And  now,  how  have  you  m  late  ' 
years  governed,  and  how  are  you  at 
pn  sent  governing,  the  British  eropije? 
mcisely  on  this  plan.  You  have  ad« 
hered,  and  are  adheringr,  to  it  in  every 
particular.  With  your  intentions  we 
haie  nothing  to  do ;  it  makes  not  the 
least  difference  whether  your  object 
be  the  ruin  or  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
pire ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  your  conduct  and  measures  are 
the  most  efficacious  ynu  could  possibly 
adopt  for  accomplishing  its  rum. 

You  are  compelled  to  own  that  your 
population  is  in  bitter  distress — what 
are  the  causes  ?  It  is  only  a  passing 
cloud,  says  your  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  arisinp^  from  overtrading. 
Your  Prime  Minister,  in  such  a  self* 
destroying  speech  as  scarcely  any  other 
official  man  ever  ventured  on,  haa 
ascribed  it  to  the  issues  of  the  country 
banks,  the  loss  of  loans  made  to  fo- 
reign countries,  &c. — to  causes  which 
ceased  to  operate  some  years  ago.  One 
minister  thus,  in  reality,  charges  it 
upon  excess  of  capital,  and  the  other 
upon  deficiency.  Your  omniscient 
and  infallible  guides,  the  Economista 
and  Philosophers,  generalize  on  the 
matter  in  a  manner  perfectly  astonish- 
ing. One  affiliates  the  distress  on  over* 
trading,  another  casts  the  blame  on 
the  existence  of  the  corn  laws;  the 
causes  are,  according  to  this  party,  ex- 
cess of  currency,  taxation,  or  the  poor 
laws ;  according  to  that,  bad  harvestSj 
the  suppression  of  the  small  notes,  or 
the  increase  of  machinery.  They  can 
utter  nothing  but  vague  generalities  ; 
their  magnificent  powers  cannot  stoop 
to  the  drudgery  or  looking  at  parts,  or 
to  the  vulgarity  of  believing  in  the 
facts  and  figures  of  real  business. 

Undertaking  the  humble  toil  which 
they  disdain,  we  will  look  at  the  di- 
visions of  your  population  severally, 
and  trace  the  distress  of  each  to  its 
cause,  by  means  of  the  ignoble  evi- 
dence of  common-place  demonstration. 
In  the  first  place,  why  are  vour  farm- 
ers distressed?  Because  toey  cannot 
obtain  for  their  produce  what  will 
cover  their  outgoings.  The  last  har- 
vest was  not  a  deficient  one  to  any 
material  extent  except  in  wheat ;  and 
if  wheat  had  been  a  full  crop,  they 
would  still  have  been  distressed,  ^a 
was  |»roved  in  the  last  year,  by  it9 
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cheapness.  If  your  farmers  could  pro- 
cure  a  certain  addition  to  the  prices  of 
their  yarious  kinds  of  produce^  they 
woiUd  enjoy  prosperity.  This  is  a  fact 
ivhich  you  cannot  controvert. 

Now,  why  cannot  they  obtain  the 
prices  requisite  for  making  them  pros-> 
perous?  Are  machinery,  the  cur- 
rency, the  com  law,  overtrading,  and 
taxation,  the  causes  which  make  wool 
unsalable  at  ruinous  prices — which 
make  skins,  tallow,  &c.  &o.  so  dieap 
—which  will  not  suffer  the  prices  of 
barley,  oats,  beans,  pease,  and  wheat, 
to  rise  to  remunerating  ones  ?  You 
know  them  to  be  perfectly  guiltless. 
Wool  is  ruinously  low  and  unsaleable, 
because  foreign  wool  is  used  in  lieu  of 
it ;  skins,  tallow,  &c  are  rendered  so 
cheap  by  the  import  of  them  from 
other  countries ;  and  if  a  few  shillings 
per  quarter  were  added  to  the  price  of 
com,  it  would  give  birth  to  a  destruc- 
tive glut  of  all  kinds  by  importation. 
It  matters  not  what  your  currency, 
your  harvests,  or  the  prosperity  of 
your  manufacturingand  trading  classes 
may  be,  your  farmers  cannot,  under 
your  laws  for  the  admission  of  foreign 
produce,  oVtain  adequate  prices.  They 
are  distressed  by  bad  prices,  and  your 
laws  prohibit  them  from  paining  high- 
er ones.  You  must  admit  that  this  is 
established  fact,  and  not  speculation. 

The  distress  of  the  farmer  must  al- 
ways be  shared  by  his  servants.  It 
at  once  compels  him  to  employ  much 
less  labour,  and  to  reduce  wages.  The 
loss  of  profits  and  capital  to  the  em- 
ployer must  for  ever  be  the  loss  of 
competence  and  bread  to  the  employ- 
ed. The  sufferings  of  your  farmers 
have  taken  an  enormous  portion  of 
employment  from  your  husbandry  la- 
bourers, and  reduced  their  earnings 
until  they  cannot  procure  a  suflSdency 
of  necessaries. 

To  the  landowners,  rents  have  fall- 
en, and  are  falling,  greatly ;  you  know 
the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  low 
prices  of  agricultural  produce. 

In  the  next  place,  why  are  your 
shipowners  distressed?  Are  overtra- 
ding, the  currency,  machinery,  &c. 
the  causes  here?  If  the  question  be 
ridiculous,  you  compel  us  to  put  it. 
Your  shipowners  are  distressed  be- 
cause they  cannot  obtain  remuncra- 
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ting  freights,  and  they  cannot  obtain 
such  freighta  because  you  have  placed 
them  by  law  in  these  cirenmstanoea— 
in  a  conaiderable  part  of  their  trade, 
they  must  either  accept  loaing  freighta, 
or  incur  the  greater  loss  of  abandoning 
it  to  foreigners,  and  suffering  their 
ships  to  rot  in  port ;  the  rate  of  freight 
fixed  bv  law  in  this  part  of  their  trade 
must  or  necessity  be  the  rate  in  tiieir 
trade  generally* 

And  now  why  are  your  silk,  glove, 
and  lace  manufacturers  distressed  P 
Thev  cannot  obtain  prices  which  will 
yield  profits  to  the  master  and  necea* 
saries  to  the  workman.  Why  are  their 
prices  so  bad?  Because  they  cannot 
raise  them  to  remunerating  ones,  with- 
out having  theur  trade  taken  from  them 
by  foreigners.  If  the  prices  of  the  silk 
manufacturers  were  raised  sixpence 
per  yard,  and  those  of  the  glove  ma- 
nufacturers were  raised  in  the  same 
profNirtion,  you  are  well  aware  thst 
foreigners  would  destroy  the  trade  of 
both.  As  to  the  lace  manufacturers, 
foreign  blond  lace  baa  destroyed  their 
trade  to  a  large  extent  akeady.  Here 
is  one  cause  of  the  distress ;  another 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  which  you 
cannot  question,  that  the  large  import 
of  foreign  silks,  gloves,  and  lace,  de- 
stroys a  vast  mass  of  employment,  and 
keeps  the  market  constantly  glutted. 
Your  laws  demonstrably  prohibit  these 
threemsnufactureafrom  obtaining  ade- 
quate prices,  and  take  from  them  much 
of  their  trade. 

Several  other  interests  are  placed  by 
your  laws  in  similar  circumstanoea. 
Looking  at  all  who  are  dependent 
solely  or  principally  on  agriculture  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  including  the 
landownera  and  their  dependents,  aa 
well  aa  the  farmers  and  their  ser- 
vants, they  must  comprehend  one- 
half  the  population.  The  Shipping 
Interest,  Silk  Trade,  and  other  Inte- 
rests, circumstanced  as  we  have  stated, 
cannot  have  less  than  two  millions  of 
souls  dependent  on  them.  Here,  then, 
is  the  majority  of  your  population  ;— 
here  are  twelve  or  fourteen  millions  of 
people,  strictly  bound  by  your  laws  to 
constant  loss  and  suffering.  Theaemil- 
lions  have  had  one- fourth,  one- third, 
and,  in  very  many  cases,  the  whole  of 
tbeirproperty  destroyed  by  your  laws  ;^ 


*  When  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  of  the  loss  of  the  money  lent  to  the  South 
Amtrlcaa  republicsi  as  a  source  of  public  distress,  be  ought  not  to  have  been  ailent 
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and  they  are  nrohibited  b^  them  from 
obtaining  higner^taking  into  account 
the  loises  which  bad  8eason8>  &c  must 
for  ever  entail  on  the  fanner  and  tra- 
der— than  distresa*price8.  To  ascribe 
their  distress  to  over-trading,  the  com 
law,  and  the  thousand-and-one  other 
eanses  which  you  nlead,  is  an  absur* 
ditT  too  gross  for  other  ears  than  those 
of  lunacy.  It  is  not  theory  or  specu- 
latife  opinion,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
arithmetical  demonstration  and  a  fact 
esUbliahed  by  conclusive  experiments, 
that  your  laws  render  it  impossible 
for  these  millions  to  obtain  prices  and 
hold  employment  which  will  protect 
them  from  constant  loss  and  suffering. 

In  addition,  this  gigantic  part  of 
your  population  has  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  destruction  of  capital  ef- 
fected by  your  suppression  of  the 
smallnotes  of  country  banks.  Through 
these  twelve  or  fourteen  millions,  you 
have  applied  the  principle  of  compell- 
ing the  individual  to  employ  his  capi- 
tal without  profit,  or  at  a  loss,  or  to 
labour  for  inadequate  wages. 

Passing  from  them,  ask  the  mid- 
dling and  small  manufacturers  and 
traders,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country,  if  their  distress  do  not  arise 
from  over-trading,  the  corn  law,  and 
your  grand  string  of  causes,  and  they 
will  «leride  your  ignorance.  They 
will  thus  answer  you :  When  the 
banks  issued  small  notes,  they  dis- 
counted our  bills  and  made  us  occa* 
siooal  advances;  this  enabled  us  to 
carry  on  a  comfortable  and  prosperous 
business.  The  notes  are  suppressed, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  greater  part 
of  our  resources  is  cut  off;  we  cannot 
raise  money  to  meet  our  payments  and 
carry  on  tnde  with :  and  this  is  the 
csae,  not  because  trade  is  bad,  but  be- 
cause our  capital  has  been  taken  from 
us.  Matters  are  made  much  worse, 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  farmers 
have  now  no  money  to  expend. 

These  people  and  their  workmen 
form  another  very  large  part  of  your 
population  which  your  laws  have  re* 
dueed  to  distress.  Their  distress  must 


be  permanent,  for  your  laws  have  ta« 
ken  their  capital  now,  and  for  ever.  • 
It  is  thus  a  truth  wholly  above 
question,  that  you  have  by  law  bound 
the  great  majority  of  your  population 
to  constant  loss  and  suffering,  andde« 
stroyed  much  of  its  property.  The 
many  millions  of  those  who  compose 
it,  are  to  most  of  your  manufacturers 
and  merchants  customers,  without 
being  rivals.  To  ascertain  the  effects 
of  this  on  the  minority,  apply,  not  to 
the  economist  for  speculations,  but  to 
the  man  in  trade  for  the  facts  of  real 
life.  You  want  in  this  case  facto  only, 
and  not  opinions.  Go  in  the  first  place 
to  the  respectable  tradesman,  and  he 
will  say.  When  my  customers,  farm- 
ers and  others,  obtain  good  prices, 
they  buv  almost  one-third  more  goods 
of  me  tnan  they  do  when  distressed ; 
they  give  roe  what  I  ask,  pay  me  much 
ready  money,  and  discharge  their  bills 
at  the  proper  time.  But  now,  in  their 
distress,  they  not  only  buy  so  much 
less  of  me,  but  they  will  not  buy,  ex« 
cept  at  the  'cheapest  rate ;  they  beat 
me  down  in  price,  they  go  on  credit, 
my  bad  debts  among  them  are  very 
heavy,  and  I  cannot  get  my  money 
of  those  who  are  solvent.  Then  go 
to  the  small  tradesman,  and  he  will 
give  a  simUar  account  touching  the 
workiuR^  classes.  He  will  tell  you  that 
the  difference  between  the  prosperity 
and  distress  of  these  classes  is  to  him 
not  only  a  difference  of  almost  half 
his  trade,  but  the  diffisrence  between 
the  sale  of  good  commodities  at  a  full 
profit,  and  that  of  bad  ones  at  the 
smallest  profit—between  selling  for 
ready  money  at  no  risk,  and  selling 
on  indefinite  credit  with  great  losses. 
Then  calculate  from  the  individual  to 
tbe  body.  If  the  distress  have  com- 
pelled, on  the  average,  each  indivi* 
dual  of  the  majority  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions, to  expend  two  pounds  per  an- 
num less  with  the  minority,  it  haa 
compelled  the  aggregate  majority  to 
expend  with  it  thirty  millions  Jess. 
To  this  enormous  loss  of  trade,  must 
be  added  the  loss  caused  by  the  sub^ 


toaebing  the  eapitol  which  has  been  destroyed  at  home  by  the  new  system  of  trade. 
How  atiany  millions  have  been  lost  in  the  last  four  years  by  the  landowners  and  (arm* 
era  in  tbe  value  of  land  and  fiarming  stock,  and  by  tbe  shipowners,  silk  manufacturers, 
Ira  in  tbe  value  of  ships  and  fixed  eapitol  i  and  by  the  whole,  in  the  destruction  of 
profits,  and  insolvency?  Several  hundreds  of  millions.  '  Speak  of  the  foreign  loan^ 
sad  overlook  all  this  I    Oh,  fie,  90  to  the  "  schoolmaster  I" 
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•dtntion  of  bid  geodt  for  good  od««j 
the  reduoed  profits,  the  long  er«dil, 
«nd  the  bid  debts. 

Your  hwB  for  binding  the  great  rao- 
jority  to  lout  tnd  sufferhig  have  thus 
indirectly  tiered  seYerely  the  inino>* 
^rtty.  Toil  is  above  question.  Far- 
'tiier,  they  have  directly  injured  it  so- 
tcreW  by  the  destruction  of  capital 
they  nave  caused  in  the  suppression  of 
Omall  notes.  Even  its  rich  menibeia 
have  not  escaped :  If  their  capital  have 
not  been  rendered  insuffieienty  they 
Jiave  sufiered  from  the  bad  prices,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  in  accounts,  and 
the  failure  of  their  customers. 

You  have  given  to  foreign  nations 
the  power  by  law  to  supply  your  co- 
lonies, to  a  considerable  extent,  with 
produce  and  manufactures ;  and  this 
lias  injured  the  trade  of  your  home  po- 
pulation. Then  you  have  permitted 
such  nations  to  supply  your  market  at 
home,  to  a  large  extent,  with  various 
of  the  articles  which  your  colonies 
produce,  to  the  great  iigury  of  your 
colonial  population. 

You  have  thus  throughout,  with 
little  exception,  aeted  on  the  principle 
«f  compelling  the  individual  to  em- 
ploy his  capital  without  profit,  or  at  a 
JOSS,  or  to  labour  for  inadequate  vrages. 
You  in  reality  proclaim  it  to  be  the 
kevstone  of  your  system ;  for  you  eter^ 
Daily  assert,  that  the  dieaper  ships, 
«ilk8>  &c.  &e.  are,  the  better,  no  mat? 
ter  what  loss  of  profit,  capiul,  or  wa^ 
ges,  the  cheapncM  may  impose  on 
those  who  own,  or  produce  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  you  have  ren- 
dered your  whole  system  one  of  con- 
tinual change.  Your  protecting  du- 
ties and  restrictions  are  confMedly 
only  temporary  ones;  snd  annually 
you  throw  interest  after  interest  into 
ataguation  and  distress,  bv  reduction 
4>f  duty  or  change  of  regulation.  By 
this  your  whole  trade  is,  directly  or 
indirectly,  grestly  injured  ;  it  destroys 
'all  security  of  property,  and  makes  the 
investment  of  capital,  no  matter  in 
what  way,  a  desperate  speculation. 
Ijsnded  ^noperty  can  scarcely  be  sold 
on  any  terms,  because  buyers  feel  that 
your  existing  corn  laws  cannot  be 
maintained,  and  that  what  is  worth 
twenty  thousand  pounds  at  present, 
may,  twelve  months  hence,  be  worth 
only  ten  thousand.  The  taking  of  a 
farm  is  a  thing  of  great  hssard,  be- 
cause what  would  be  a  fair  rent  in  the 
prestint  year^  may,  by  some  new  law. 
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be  rendered  a  ruitiotn  one  in  the  next 
Who  would  be  foolish  onongh  to  risk 
money  in  the  business  of  siTk  throw- 
ster, when  Government  has  intimated 
that  even  the  present  protecting  duties 
are  only  temporary  ones;  or  in  colo- 
nial propertv,  amidst  the  uncertaintf 
orealed  by  the  slave,  and  fbicign  su- 
gar questions  ?  Who  dare  engage  iu 
the  herring  fishery,  when  tlie  bounty 
is  on  the  «ve  of  expiring  ?  Similar 
questions  may  be  asked  touching  moat 
of  your  interests.  In  every  way,  this 
has  pernicious  operation. 

Your  laws  for  destroying  employ* 
ment  and  rendering  wages  inadequate, 
have  been,  of  neeeisity,  laws  for  pro* 
moting   igoorsnce,    insubordination, 
vice,  and  crimes  *°^  you  have  done 
almost  every  thing  to  render  them  «a 
fruitful  of  these  as  possible.     You 
abolished  the  enactments  against  com« 
binations,  and  taught  the  servant  to 
cast  off  the  salutary  control  of  the  maa- 
ter ;  you  filled  the  working  classes  with 
the  most  injurious  ideas  of  their  righta 
and  imnortance,  and  with  the  expee- 
tlitton  mat  your  changes  woidd  over- 
whelm them  with  felioity«   You  have 
continually  declaimed  against   your 
game,  corn,  and  most  other  laws,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  make  the  body 
of  the  people  regard  the  violation  of 
law  as  a  thing  almost  meritorioua. 
Various  of  your  laws  you  have  de- 
nounced, on  the  ground  that  they 
sacrificed  the  poor  to  the  rich.    You 
have  never  stirred  a  finger  to  protect 
public  morals,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
nave  done  every  thing  to  injure  them. 
Religion  has  been  reasoned  and  laugh* 
ed  out  of  your  eabinet  and  legislature, 
and  the  tone  of  both  is  decidedly  op* 
posed  to  the  practice  of  its  precepts. 
Who  now  would  have  the  intrepidity 
to  provoke  the  sarcasms  and  roars  of 
laughter  of  Parliament,  by  proposing 
some  corrective  to  vice  and  infidelity  r 
The  irresistible  example  of  the  great 
is  entirely  on  the  side  of  immorality 
and  profligacy.    Let  not  the  godfesa, 
lewd,  and  unprincipled  minister   of 
State,  imagine  that  the  community 
will  not  be  inoculated  with  his  guilt ; 
let  not  the  titled,  or  other  knave,  who 
in  Parliament  sells  his  country  for 
plaee  and  emolument,  believe  that  his 
knavery  will  find  no  imitatora  amidst 
the  body  of  the  people.    If  respect 
for  principle  and  trust,  virtue  and 
common  honesty,  be  banisbed  frons 
the  Cabinet  and  Legislature^  they  will 


mm  be  Miished  fttim  the  eoont&igtt 
bottip,  iliop,  tMi  kitehen; 

The  ineriteble  amweqaentet  of  all 
diis  ■"  tODihinAlioni  i(kid  ditteniioiifli 
tamraltflEod  outrage^  lionitkmsoeN  and 
criine— btte  inereMd  in  no  trndli  de& 
gree  fSBte  distresB. 

He^  tiien  afe  the  gteUt  ctliMfi  of 
itttiolMkl  rafui  tiiff  slid  denHMrMiffttiofh 
The  majority  of  your  populatlott  it 
distttaicd  becsnse  it  csnifot  obtein 
bect^  pHoety  Slid  yoQi*  Uiws  pfobibit 
H  frortntKaiping  better.  Beftrinnlrind 
thtt  thie  is  faet^  and  not  O^nion-^Uiftt 
if  its  prieer  were  fbr  »  moment  a  little 
adranced,  sadb  a  glut  of  foreigii  goods 
miold  foUoff,  as  would  speedily  make 
them  lower  than  they  are.  The  canses 
yonpleftd  are  thus  manii^tly  below  no^ 
tiee ;  bnt  we  will  riy  a  word  toneblDg 
OTFTtrading.  If  your  mannfaettirers^ 
ftc.  had  prodoeed  Ies»  goods  in  the  last 
twelTe  months,  theymnst  have  em- 
ployed less  labonr;  this  yon  will 
seireely  deny.  Had  they  done  so,  the 
miantityofiiBetn)doyed  liAxmr  woold 
hSTe  been  vety  great,*  wages  wonld 
ha^e  been  lower,  and  the  working 
classes  generally  wonld  hare  been  iti 
atrftne  distress.  It  is  preposterotis 
to  wpaA  of  overtrading  when  yonr  pOk> 
pulation  is  always  insufficiently  em- 
ployed, and  when  foreigners  will  over- 
load yoarhMne  matket,  if  yoor own 
uroJaeeis'  suspend  prodnetion.  And 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  preposter- 
otts  in  yon  to  d^elaim  against  pubfic 
distress  as  an  evil,  when  you  eternally 
maintain  that  the  cheapness  whieh  it 
produces,  and  wlrieh  can  be  produced 
^nothing else,  is  essential  for  public 
prosperity. 

And  now,  what  steps  will  you  take  } 
you  miHt  either  proceed  or  return,  for 
yon  ctmiotstattd  where  you  are«  You 
ay  you'  are  determined  to  proceed^— let 
us,  therefore,  impartially,  and  in  utter 
eontempt  of  yonr  wfM  generalities, 
ascertain  the  consequences. 

It  it  utt^ly  impoisible  for  yira  to 
lower  the  prices  of  any  Interest  with- 
out increasing  its  distress  •  I  f  yoii  re- 
duee  the  prleesof  agrlcultMal  prc^hiGe, 
it  mnat  necessarily  add  greatly  to  the 
svfl^rin^  of  the  agriculturists ;  and 
the  same  cause  must  have  the  same 
efl^t  in  any'  trade  or  manufActvre. 
The  eeoHortfati,  indeed,  tell  you  that 
the  cbeapnesA  of  com,  ^e.  is  highly 
advantageous  to  landowhers,  farmers^ 
and  husbandry  labmnren;  but  this 
omri^eoua  ieifoir  cttinoti  we  thfuk^ 


Mnde  yon;  If  ail  past  sM  present 
esEperienc^  be  lost  upon  you,  listen  to 
reason.  You  know  that  when  cottons 
•re  very  cheap,  they  leave  no  profit  to 
the  mahuiheturer,  and  seareely  any 
-.         .  .    .      ^^ 


I  to  his  workmen,  and  that 
arii^  solely  from  their  cheapness :  you 
must  see  that  what  is  true  in  respeet 
of  cottons  must  be  e^iiaily  trUe  touch* 
ing>  other  artieles;  and  that  excessive 
cheapness  of  the  produce  of  land  must 
inevitcbly  deprive  landowners  and 
farmers  of  profits,  and  husbandry  la« 
bourersdf  wages.  It  must  be  evident 
to  you,  that  while  such  produce  is 
excessively  cheap,  landownersi  farm* 
ers,  and  husbandry  kbourers,  muit  be 
greatly  distressed,  no  matter  what 
prosperity  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  rest 
of  the  community. 

In  proceeding,  therefore,  you  will 
lower  your  protecting  duties,  and  in 
consequence  you  will  add  mightily  to 
thedistress  of  various  of  your  In  terests. 
Your  economists  insist  that  foreign 
com  ought  to  be  admitted  almost  free 
from  doty,  the  existing  duties  on  com 
are  considered  by  Mr  Htiskisson  *  and 
his  brethren  to  be  too  hi^h,  and  they 
have  been  held  forth  as  temporary 
ones.  They  cannot  be  maintained 
under  your  present  system.  Your 
Ministers  and  Legislators  have  assured 
the  community,  that  in  so  far  as  they 
cause  corn  to  ^  dearer  in  this  country 
than  in  others,  they  ux  it ;  the  mass 
of  the  people  have  been  taught  that 
they  are  sacrificed  by  them  to  the  great 
landowners;  anfd  public  animosity  will 
soon  reduce  them,  if  profits  and  wages 
continue  to  fall  in  nrnnufactures  and 
trade.  Your  landholders  need  not 
dream  that  they  can  have  an  exclusive 
system  of  proteciion.  If  there  be  any 
troth  in  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
they  must  be  especially  true  in  regard 
to  corn;  this  is  undeniable.  Your 
system,  however,  contempiites  an  ear* 
ly  and  large  reduction  Of  these  duties. 

The  duties,  therefore,  on  corn,  pro^ 
visions,  butter,  cheese,  &c  wilt  bte 
lowered,  and  this  will  add  immensely 
to  the  dhtress  of  half  your  population. 
The  fact' is  unquestionable.  Tne  duties 
on  various  other  articles  win  be  low. 
ered,  and  this  will  add  largely  to  the 
distress  of  great  numbers  more.  In 
proceeding,  you  must  make  a  ^tgantic 
imeretue  to  the  pernument  dIHren  of 
the  fimfoHtp  ofifeur  pOpvtoHon,  Re^ 
member  that  this  ia  not  opfntoiTi  b«l 
demonstvalion* 
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What  will  be  the  effects  to  the  mU 
noritv  ?  Here  you  will  put  forth  your 
ceBseless,  destructiyegeneralities,  and 
exclaim-— The  manufacturing  and  tra- 
ding clashes  will  draw  vast  advantage 
from  the  cheap  food,  and  the  export 
of  manufactures  will  be  incalculably 
increased  by  the  import  of  foreign 
com.  The  reply  is  oelow  our  con« 
tempt ;  we  must  have  one  less  tainted 
with  ignorance  and  falsehood. 

The  mass  of  your  manufacturing 
labourers  cannot,  on  the  average,  earn 
more  than  eight  or  ten  shillings  per 
week  each.  Such  w^es  will  not  af- 
ford any  quantity  of  bread  or  animal 
food  wortti  naming;  they  can  only 
command  potatoes,  and  such  other 
cheap  food,  as  the  reduction  of  duties 
can  only  cheapen  in  the  most  trifling 
degree.  These  labourers  would  mani- 
festly derive  none  but  the  most  insig- 
nificant benefits  from  the  reduction. 

The  mass  of  your  Irish  population 
consumes  no  bread  or  animal  food, 
therefore  it  would  reap  no  advantage 
from  the  increased  cheapness  of  them. 

If  this  country  produce  as  much 
com  as  it  can  consume,  there  will  be 
no  importof  moment  though  the  duties 
be  wnolly  removed.  Such  removal 
will  speedily  reduce  British  corn  to  the 
price  requisite  for  excluding  foreign  ; 
and  the  exclusion  will  continue  until 
there  is  a  deficiency.  As  to  consurop* 
tion,  excessive  cheapness  will  largely 
diminish  it  amidst  the  agricultural 
classes ;  it  will  not  augment  it  in  any 
material  degree  amidst  the  mass  of  the 
manufacturing  ones,  and  upon  the 
whole,  it  will  reduce  it  In  addition 
to  this,  your  manufactures  are  exclu- 
ded from  foreign  countries  by  law :  if 
you  cheapen  them,  these  countries  will 
raise  their  duties  and  still  exclude 
them. 

Ireland  is  chiefly  an  agricultural 
country,  and  your  reduction  of  duties 
would  injure  it  ^ievously  on  the  one 
hand,  without  yielding  it  any  benefit 
on  the  other. 

Then  the  increase  of  distress  to  the 
migority  must  demonstrably  diminish 
very  largely  its  purchases  of  the  mi- 
nority. The  latter  must  be  distressed 
with  the  former,  and  you  are  well 
aware  that  distress  always  reduces  its 
prices  and  wages  to  the  lowest  point. 
In  reality,  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  com,  &C.,  must  make  food  dearer 
to  the  mass  of  your  population. 

You  may  retain  these  dutiesi  and 


BtUl,  if  you  persevere  in  lowering  the 
protectingoneson  manufactured  g^ods, 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  must 
fall  very  greatly.  The  body  of  the 
working  classes  will  be  compelled  to 
abandon,  in  a  very  large  degree,  the 
consumption  of  wheaten  bread  and 
animal  food,  if  their  wages  be  a  little 
more  reduced,  and  the  abandonment 
will  soon  make  both  much  cheaper. 
Perseverance  in  your  system  cannot 
therefore  do  other  than  increase  im* 
menedy  the  permanent  distreee  of  your 
whole  pojnJation*  You  can  o^  no- 
thing worthy  of  the  name  of  dis- 
proof. 

But  you  will  abolish  your  poor  laws ; 
and  here  again  you  overwhelm  us  with 
your  crazy  generalities.  What  will 
the  abolition  do  ?  It  will  lighten  the 
burdens  of  your  people  of  property, 
and  add  grievously  to  the  burdens  of 
your  working  classes ;  it  will  take  six 
or  seven  millions  from  the  yearly  in« 
come  of  your  starving  labourers,  and 
give  them  to  the  lanabolders  and  the 
owners  of  shops,  warehouses,  and 
dwelling-houses  in  towns.  It  must 
add  largely  to  the  distress  of  the  ma- 
jority of  your  population,  whatever 
bendit  it  may  yidd  to  the  remain- 
der. 

Your  generalities  represent  that  the 
abolition  will  compel  your  working 
classes  to  find  employment  in  one  place 
if  they  cannot  in  another.  Is  there 
then  always  employment  for  these 
classes,  if  they  will  only  seek  it  ?  A 
very  decisive  answer  may  be  found  in 
your  plea  of  overtrading ;  in  it  you 
practically  declare,  such  an  excess  of 
labour  is  even  now  employed,  in  every 
business,  that  it  ruins  the  market  witn 
excess  of  goods ;  how  then  could  more 
labour  be  employed,  or,  if  it  could  be, 
what  efilect  would  it  have  on  your 
glutted  market  ? 

The  poor  laws  form  the  great  prop  of 
wages ;  abolish  them,  and  with  your  re- 
dundant  population  wages  will  speed- 
ily fall  almost  one  halt;  What  will 
follow  ?  The  body  of  your  British  la- 
bouring orders  will  be  compelled  to 
abandon  the  consumption  of  taxed  ar- 
ticles, to  feed  on  potatoes  and  but- 
cher's offal,  and  to  wear  ragS.  In  their 
fall  they  must  pull  down  with  them 
not  only  the  small  tradesmen,  but  to 
a  great  extent  the  larger  ones.  How 
will  the  landholders  and  the  owners  of 
buildings  in  towns  fare?  The  produce 
of  land,  and  pf  course  land  itsetfi  must 
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lose  half  their  Tslae;  tn  immeiMe 
portion  of  manufactures  and  trade 
must  be  annihilated^  and  such  land- 
holders and  owners  of  buildings  must 
pay  that  in  additional  taxes  which 
they  now  nay  in  poor  rates.  Flatter 
not  yourselves  that  this  fall  of  wages 
would  enlarge  jour  export  of  manu* 
faetures ;  you  know  that  as  you  re- 
duce your  prices,  foreign  nations  raise 
their  duties  against  you. 

At  to  taxes,  if  you  act  honestly, 
you  cannot  reduce,  but  must  increase 
them.  Your  revenue  declines,  and  a 
little  further  fall  in  prices  and  wages 
will  cause  a  serious  deficiency ;  push 
the  fanners,  the  body  of  the  working 
oiders,  and  the  small  tradesmen,  a 
step  or  two  farther  on  the  path  of 
dMpness,  and  they  will  scarcely  touch 
your  taxed  articles.  You  must  either 
eoofiacate  tho  property  of  the  fund- 
holdef ,  as  you  nave  done  that  of  the 
landowner,  farmer,  shipowner,  &c, 
or  raise  your  taxes.  If  you  decide  on 
confiscation,  and  rob  the  state  creditor 
of  half  his  money,  it  will  enable  you 
to  take  off  about  one-fourth  of  the 
taxes ;  and  what  effect  will  it  have— 
we  will  not  hear  your  generalities — in 
removing  the  distress  r  The  sufibring 
part  of  your  working  orders  consume 
but  little  of  taxed  commodities ;  if  we 
assume,  that  each  individual,  with  his 
family,  contributes  two  pounds  per 
annum  to  the  revenue,  his  weekly  gain 
would  be  about  twopence  farthing. 
If  we  a»ume,  that  the  best  paid  work- 
man contributes  eight  pounds,  bis 
weekly  gain  would  be  about  nine- 
pence.  If  we  assume,  that  the  farmer 
contributes  twenty  pounds,  his  yearly 
gain  would  be  five  pounds.  The  gain 
of  the  distref  sed  manufacturer  might 
be  from  five  to  ten  pounds  per  annum. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rundholders 
would  be  bitterly  distressed  by  the 
lost  of  half  their  income,  and  they 
would  expend  fourteen  or  fifteen  mil- 
lions per  annum  less  with  the  manu- 
facturers and  traders.  Your  general- 
itiea  will  not  bear  the  test  of  arithme- 
tic, and  if  you  possess  the  understand- 
ing of  manhood,  you  must  see  that 
this  criminal  remedy  would  be  almost 
powerless.  Your  Ministers  say  that 
twenty-seven  millions  of  yearly  taxes 
have  been  repealed  since  Uie  war  cea- 
sed ;  and  yet  your  population,  greatly 
enltfged  as  it  is,  has  b^n  far  more 
distressed  since  the  repeal,  than  it  was 
pievioualy. 

If  joa  persefcre  aecgrding  to  ypur 
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determination,  it  must  thus  inevitably 
follow,  that  your  landowners  and  farm- 
ers must  lose  a  large  part  of  the  frag- 
ments of  their  property,  and  be  bound 
to  contintial  severe  sufi^ng,  that  the 
mass  of  your  working  classes  must  be 
bound  to  the  lowest  standard  of  living 
— that  five-sixths  of  your  population 
must  be  chained  to  penury  and  wretch- 
edness. How  this  must  operate  on 
your  trade,  revenue,  domestic  peace, 
Irish  population,  national  power,  and 
the  slender  threads  which  hold  the 
members  of  your  empire  together,  we 
need  not  describe.  If  you  be  blind  to 
the  appalling  catastrophe — ^to  the  hor« 
rible  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which 
you  stand,  your  sight  cannot  be  resto- 
red by  human  power. 

If  we  appeal  to  the  memory  of  your 
fathers^to  your  hallowed  institutions 
—to  your  humanity  and  patriotism— 
to  that  native  spirit  of  nobility  which 
once  distinguished  the  £nglishman 
as  proudly  amidst  his  species,  as  its 
fruits  distinguished  his  country  amidst 
nations,  it  will  only  excite  your  deri« 
sion ;  we  will  not,  therefore,  commit 
the  folly.  But,  by  your  thirst  for 
trade— your  lust  for  lucre^your  sor- 
did affection  for  your  purses,  and  your 
base  passion  for  the  gains  of  confis* 
cation  and  robbery,  we  conjure  you 
to  pause!  cast  from  you  your  mad  ge- 
neralities, and  ascertain  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  objects  for  which  you 
are  thus  plunging  your  empire  into 
ruin. 

You  say,  you  must  bring  down 
prices  and  wages  in  this  manner,  or 
you  cannot  compete  and  trade  with  fo« 
reign  nations.  Here  again  we  have 
your  destructive  generalities.  Are 
then  foreign  nations  willing  to  take 
your  manufactures,  provided  you 
cheapen  them  ?  No :  they  are  deter- 
mined to  exclude  them — and,  in  oon« 
sequence,  they  raise  their  duties,  as  you 
lower  vour  prices.  Turn  from  your 
generalities,  and  look  at  these  nations 
in  detail :  the  great  continental  ones, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  act 
on  the  system  of  excluding  your  ma* 
nufactures,  no  matter  how  cheap  they 
may  be.  You  have  ground  down  your 
prices,  and  still  you  are  as  much  shut 
out  of  the  market  of  America,  France. 
Russia,  Spain,  &c  &c,  as  ever.  Is 
there  any  hope  that  these  nations  will 
act  differently  ?  Not  the  least.  They 
will  take  nothing  from  you  save  what 
their  own  interests  require ;  they  take 
your  coKOQ  twist,  that  they  may  ex^ 
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ttuitjoajt  wfoagbtoottom;  ¥ttm» 
will. take  ytmr  iron^  tlmt  she  roay  n* 
ynl  yon  in  hndwne;  they  dcdave 
tlMfttiiey  will  net  dwoge  Ibexf  syBlein 
until  tbey  cam  couipety  with  yon-^ 
tlHit  it>  until  tlie  cimpneHtof  tlKtr 
own  goedi  ein  ai  efibctuilly  ezdu^ 
yMD%  M-iaw8» 

Wttb  regwd  totlie  few  open  fbfeign 
MarketBy  tbey  will  soenr  be  in  a  great 
nwaiui  ecleaed  te  you ;  theSoulliA»ei 
ricaa  republics  ase  adopting  the  exolu-t 
aifre  system.  There  has  been  no  no* 
canity  for  you  te  reduce  your  prieea 
so  greedy  in  them^  ferin  mestYntcles 
yeoUiave  been  able  to  undersdl  all  rl« 
vals. 

Your  reduedon  of  duties  on  Tarions 
foreign  articles,  haa  not  incnased  the 
import  of  them ;  it  has  only  put  your 
•wn  producers  of  such  articles  under 
distress  prioea*  Your  import  of  fo* 
xeign  siUts,  6ec*  has  not  enlarged  your 
exports  to  the  countries  you  receive 
them  from.  You  rtlay  tidce  oiF  aH  the 
dutT  on  com,  and  this,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said>  will  not  on  the  a?erageen« 
large  your  import ;  it  will>  by  the  pro^ 
dnction  of  dntress,  rather  diminish 
than inerease 'Consumption;  it  is  im- 
peaaible  for  you^  to  have  a  regular  im- 
port, unless  yon  haye  a  deioiency  of 
nome^grown  com* 

You  must  own  that  distress  dtmi- 
niilies  greatly  general  consumption; 
It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  prove 
that  the  farmer's  consumption  of  most 
articles  of  trade  is  much  greater  when 
he  is  prosperous^  than  when  he  i»  dis- 
tressed ;  or  that  the  workman's  con- 
sumption is  much  greater  when  he  has 
twenty  shillings  per  week>  than  when 
he  ^as  ten.  £7017  man  must  see,  that 
if  the  country  were  in  prospierity,  it 
would  consume  infinitely  more  foreign 
and  colonial  produce  of  all  kinds,  than 
it  new  does ;  it  would,  of  course,  pay 
for*  this  additional  quantity  with  addi« 
tional  exports. 

How,  then,  stands  the  case?  On 
the  one  hand  you  evidently  cannot 
enlarge  your  export  of  manufactures, 
and  import  of  foreign  goods  to  any  ex- 
tent worthy  of  notice ;  on  the  other, 
you  evidently  diminish  immensriy 
your  export  of  manufactures,  and  im- 
port of  foreign  goods.  To  have  low 
mights,  and  import  a  petty  porttonof 
foreign  corn  and  silks,  you  prevent  the 
import  of  a  va«t  quantity  of  timber, 
hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotfee,  &o.  &<?. 
By  fruitless  attempts  to  force  your  ma« 
wactttrea  intoforeigti  eonotHes,  you 


lese  am  export  ;of  them  to  the  amoudt 
dT  aome  millions  arniually .  This  is  not 
ell.  The  itationa  which  have  raiaed 
their  duties  against  you,  as  you  hvfe 
k»weied  your  prices,  have  chained  you 
to  these  low  prices  in  every  market. 
Your  export  of  manufactures  in  late 
years  has  been  attended  with  heavy 
iea%  instead  of  profit. 

Detesting  your  genendities  as  we 
do,  let  us  now  look  at  some  partici»- 
hifm  It  wiH  be  suffidendy  near  the 
truth  for  our  purpose,  if  we  take  the 
real  vakte  of  the  manufactures  you  ex- 
port to  foreign  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America  annually  at  twenty 
miUionB.  Two  or  three  millions  more 
or  less  are  notmaterial  to  the  argument. 
These  manufactures  consist,  in  a  large 
degree,  of  such  as  you  cannot  be  equal- 
IcKi  in,  and  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
fabricated  by  machinery.  If  you  had 
kept  up  your  prices,  you  still  would 
have  exported  most  of  them;  but 
granting  that  it  would  have  struck  off 
one  half  from  the  expoit,  what  would 
have  followed  ?  You  would  have  sold 
ten  million^  worth  of  goods  at  a  good 
profit,  instead  of  twenty  millione* 
vrorth  at  a  loss;  in  addition,  yon 
would  have  sold  all  you  exported  to 
other  parts  et  a  good  profit,  instead  of 
a  loss,  and  all  consumed  at  home  at  a 
good  profit.  And  it  is  manifest  that 
the  aoditional  home  and  colonial  con- 
sumption caused  by  this,  would  have 
done  far  more  than  balance  the  lost 
ten  millions. 

You  can  only  find  the  troth  in  this 
manner.  The  statesman  will  only 
judge  of  things  by  their  real  charae- 
ter ;  therefore  he  must  treat  with  scorn 
your  ignorant  generalities  in  favour  of 
foreign  trade.  If  the  latter  be  profit- 
able, ir  is  beneficial ;  if  it  be  attended 
with  loss,  it  is  injurious.  The  nation, 
as  well  as  the  individual,  must  be  in- 
jured and  ruined  by  a  losing  trade. 
To  preserve  a  contemptible  part  of 
your  foreign  trade,  you  have  made  not 
only  the  remainder,  but  your  domestic 
trade,  a  source  of  loss — you  have  made 
every  businesB  a  losing  one.  A  tradea- 
roan  has  fifty  customers,  and  he  is  in- 
formed by  ten  of  them,  that  they  will 
buy  of  him  no  longer,  unless  he  will 
supply  them  at  a  loss ;  instead  of  gi- 
ving them  up,  and  continuing  to  draw 
his  profHs  from  ilie  other  forty,  be  ac- 
cedes to  their  terms ;  he  cannot  charge 
the  forty  higher  prices  than  the  ten, 
therefore  he  supplies  the  wbele  at  a 
lossi  and  ruina  himMlf.    Y^uarenct^ 


iBgpradMljrm  tliisiMaiivr.  Tote* 
tain  a  paltry  portion  of  losing  trade> 
jma  ans  giving  up  a  ratt  portion  of  be* 
s«fleial  trada,  and  saerincing  fifky  or 
OBt  hundred  milHona  annuaUy*  You 
cannot  be  ao  blind  tta  not  to  see  that  it 
mmld  be  far  better  for  your  manufne* 
tnrera  to  acil  tan  milliona'  worth  of 
geodaat  ten  per  eent  profit^  than  twen* 
^  milliODa'  worth  at  a  lota. 

What  would  have  been  the  eaae,  if 
jmt  had  Buide  no  reduction  of  prioei 
by  laW|  and  your  exporting  manufao* 
tereiahad  been  compelled  to  reduce 
ihein  m  they  have  done  by  foreign 
•pponenta  ?  Thoae  manufacturera 
would  have  obtained  their  raw  produce 
genermlly  aa  cheaply  aa  they  now  do, 
and  they  would  have  paid  their  pre* 
aent  wagea;  their  profita  would  not 
Ittve  been  worae  than  they  are.  Their 
workmen  contitty  in  aome  degree,  of 
cotton  apinners  and  printera,  power* 
loom  weavera,  and  the  better  paid 
handa  in  the  woollen  and  hardware 
tradea,  who  have  much  higher  wagea, 
in  proportion,  than  the  rest  of  the  la« 
bottling  orders.  The  masters,  there* 
fBre»  would  not  have  had  less  profit, 
and  a  conaiderable  part  of  their  work* 
nen  would  have  baa  wagea  fully  equal 
10  thoae  of  the  body  of  the  labouring 
daasca.  The  worst  paid  handa,  from 
their  low  atandaid  of  living,  draw  but 
trifling  benefit  from  the  reduction  of 
general  prices.  In  your  compulsory 
ehcapnesa,  yon  have  therefore  taken 
nrofica,  property,  and  adequate  wagea 
from  the  overwhelming  migority,  to 
give  unjuat  or  nominal  advantage  to 
the  inatgttificant  minority :  to  save  this 
nuDoritj  from  suffering,  you  have 
fdnnged  the  majority  into  much  great* 
tr  aiSering ;  to  protect  the  coropara* 
tively  few  exceptions,  you  have  aacri« 
fioad  your  general  population.  This 
ia  coo  manifest  to  be  aflTected  by  your 
vague  deniala. 

But  you  aay  the  cheapness  is  ao  pre* 
aiooa  to  your  eontomera.  Mr  Husxia- 
aoB  speakaof  a  '*  British  public"  which 
bcnefitt  enormously  from  being  thus 
dooed  with  cheappenny worths.  Where 
is  thia  "  British  publie  ?"  Is  it  to  be 
found  amidst  your  landowners,  farm* 
cfiy  and  husbandry  labourers?  No* 
Does  it  exbt  amidat  your  shipownen, 
aiik  manttfacturen,  and  makers  of 
dovtaandlase?  Certainly  not.  Can 
It  be  diaoovcred  amidat  jour  cotton, 
woelleBi  and  iron  nanuraetvremi  or 


jm» prodttcera  of  Cdodial:  pebduoe^f 
StiU,  not  But  then  is  your  mooied 
interest  The  cheapnem  destvoya  the 
employ  ment  of  capiud,  and  reduoea  in* 
terett ;  the  capitalii 


iat  cannot  inveat  hia 
capital;  the  fundholder  can  only  ob* 
tain  an  inadequate  rate  of  interest,  and 
he  cannot  empby  his  money  mote  pro^* 
fitably.  The  mass  of  the  Britiah  po* 
pulation  demonstrably  aufiera  aevene 
distress  from  the  cheapness,  and  no 
'^  Britiah  public"  can  be  aeen  whidi 
benefita  from  it  Blkid  as  you  are, 
you  see  that  it  is  a  aoourge  lo  your 
consumers'^and,  of  eoaife,  we  seed 
not  aay  what  it  is  to  your  producera. 

To  convince  you  atill  taoae  fully  of 
the  ruinous  nature  of  your  ay  stem,  let 
us  now  enquire,  what  drcumstancea 
this  empire  would  be  placed  in  should 
the  free  trade,  advocated  by  your  eco* 
nomists,'  be  establidied  Uiroughout  the 
world.  In  doing  this,  we  must  have 
none  of  your  senseless  generalitiea ; 
We  must  be  guided  by  sbmeChing  bet- 
ter than  your  ignorant  dogmas,  that  a 
nation  ought  to  buy  where  it  can  buy 
the  cheapest^  &c.  &c.  Shake  off  then 
the  bigotry,  aupentitlon,  and  preju- 
dices of  me  trade,  and  co-operate  with 
us  like  men  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

In  the  first  place,  the  price  of  eoroj 
and  all  kindi  of  agricultural  nroduoe, 
would  be  far  below  what  it  is.  This 
would  take  from  the  property  of  tbo 
landownera  and  farmers  a  large  part  of 
ita  value,  and  bind  them)  and  the  hue* 
bandry  labourers,  to  penury  and  die* 
tress.  Ireland  frequently  would  be 
deprived  of  its  market  for  agricultural 
produce,  and  its  misery  would  be  in* 
tolerable.  This  is  too  evident  to  be 
questioned. 

Your  cotton  manufacture  would  be 
greatly  enlarged,  but  it  would  reap  no 
benefit  whatever  from  the  cheapness 
of  provisions,  &c,  because  it  would 
keep  itself  in  sufi^ing  by  glutting  the 
market  predaely  as  it  now  does.  From 
its  magnitude,  its  vast  powers  of  pro* 
dnction,  and  the  circumstance  that 
these  povrers  cannot  be  stopped  save 
at  mudi  loss,  it  can  onl^r  be  prosper* 
Otts  at  short  and  disUnt  intervals.  If 
it  be  BO  for  a  few  months,  new  macbi« 
nerv  overloads  the  market,  but  never* 
theless  the  enormous  production  oon^ 
tinues,  because  it  is  less  injurious  to 
keep  the  machinery  running  and  sell 
at  a  certain  loss,  than  to  stop  it  Thia 
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manufactura  hat  been,  for  some  yearsj 
a  very  unprofitable  one  to  the  mass  of 
thoae  engaged  in  it,  and  in  proportion 
as  it  may  be  enlarged^  it  will  be  the 
more  unmanageable  and  unprofitable. 
It  has  this  pernicious  characteristics- 
Its  divisions  continually  cut  against 
each  other.  The  export  of  twist  goes 
far  towards  placing  the  world,  in  re« 
gard  to  natural  advantage,  on  an  equa« 
Uty  with  you  in  wrought  cottons.  The 
foreign  wrought  cottons,  manufactu« 
red  from  vour  twist,  aid  your  own  iii 
glutting  tne  marked  and  continually 
press  on  the  prices  of  your  spin* 
ners.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom, 
that  independently  of  the  price  of  food, 
&c.,  if  a  manufacture  be  of  great  mag- 
nitude, and  its  powers  of  production 
be  rapid  and  unlimited,  it  will  be  al« 
most  always  in  suflbring. 

Your  population  employed  in  the 
cotton  trade  would  be  generally  di&* 
tressed. 

Your  woollen  manufacture  would 
have  formidable  foreign  opponents, 
and  in  many  respects  it  would  be  in 
drcumstanoes  like  those  of  the  cotton 
one.  The  population  employed  in  it 
would  be  frequently  in  distress. 

Your  linen,  silk,  glove,  cordage, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  manufac* 
tures,  would  be  wholly,  or  in  a  great 
measure,  destroyed.  Many  others  could 
only  be  kept  in  being  by  constant  dis« 
tress- prices. 

Your  colonies  would  lose  their  mar** 
ket  for  various  important  articles,  and 
have  it  greatly  narrowed  for  others* 
They  would  draw  much  of  their  sup* 
plies  from  other  countries,  and  export 
much  of  their  produce  in  foreign  ves* 
sels.  A  large  part  of  your  colonial 
trade  would  be  annihilated. 

Your  shippfng  would  be  deprived 
of  almost  half  its  employment. 

From  the  use  of  machinery,  the  la- 
hour  stripped  of  employment  in  the 
destroyed  trades,  on  the  one  hand, 
would  only  be  partly  employed  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  cotton,  woollen, 
and  some  other  trades,  on  the  other ; 
a  very  large  part  of  your  population 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  work. 

The  cotton  and  woollen  tra<les,  from 
their  great  magnitude,  and  from  the 
destruction  of  many  of  your  other 
manufactures,  would  have  the  rest  of 
your  manufacturing  and  trading  inte- 
rests dependent  on  them.  Their  dis- 
tress would  be  the  bitter  distress  of  all 
these  interests.  They  would  be  gene- 
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raUy  in  suflfering ;  and  very  often  their 
su^ring  would  be  so  great  that  it 
would  deprive  the  mass  of  your  ma- 
nufacturing population  of  bread  for 
several  successive  months.  Suppose 
that  the  millions  who  now  draw  sub* 
sistence  from  the  manufacturing  of 
linens,  silks,  gloves,  &c  &c.,  were  all 
transferred'to  the  cotton  and  woollen 
trades— that  eight  or  ten  millions  of 
your  population  were  employed  either 
in  fabricating  cottons  and  woollens,  or 
in  supplying  materials  and  machinery 
for  tne  purpose — what  effect  would 
the  severe  distress  of  these  two  trades 
have  directly,  and  by  reaction,  on  every 
public  interest— on  the  very  means  of 
preserving  your  population  from  fa- 
mishing ?  As  surely  as  ever  cause  pro- 
duced efiVct,  the  employment  of  eight 
or  ten  millions  of  people  in  this  man« 
ner  would  be  the  ruin  and  dissolution 
of  your  empire. 

You  cannot  deny  this— you  must 
admit  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  both 
reason  and  experience.  Both  declare 
it  to  be  morally  certain,  that  not  only 
your  agricultural,  but  your  whole  po- 
pulation, would  be  bound  to  general 
penury  and  misery ;  and  that  the  case 
would  be  the  same  if  your  taxes  were 
wholly  abolished.  One  part  of  the 
community  would  be  continually  dis- 
tressed by  foreign  opponents,  and  the 
other  part  by  Uie  nature  of  iu  em- 
ployment 

We  have  looked  at  the  matter  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view  to  the 
Economists,  and  we  think  in  one  much 
too  favourable.  You  boast  of  your 
natural  advantages  in  the  cotton  and 
woollen  trades — what  are  they  ?  Your 
superiority  in  machinery ; — you  owe 
it  to  the  prohibition  of  export  Your 
skill  and  capital ; — these  can  be  car« 
ried  abroad  by  your  manufacturers, 
and  acquired  by  foreigners.  Your 
cheap  fuel  ;^-other  nations,  as  a  coun* 
terpoise,  have  their  cheap  food  and 
raw  produce,  and  their  home  markets. 
The  free  trade  in  machinery,  coals, 
&c.,  would  speedily  enable  most  fo- 
reign nations  to  drive  you,  at  least, 
out  of  their  own  markets  in  cottons 
and  woollens;  it  would  cause  your 
own  manufacturers  to  emigrate,  and 
give  them  the  power  to  do  so.  To 
such  nations  it  would  afford  the  meana 
of  having  machinery,  equal  to  yours, 
of  their  own  making.  America,  with 
cheap  labour,  which  she  is  rapidly 
gainmg,  would  hare  natural  advai)^ 
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Uges  0T«r  jou  in  cottons,  and  the 
would  drive  yoar  cottons  out  of  your 
own  colonies^  as  well  as  out  of  your 
best  foreign  markets.  Certain  Conti- 
nental states  would  have  natural  ad- 
vantages over  you  in  woollens.  Your 
advantages  you  owe  to  art,  for  natural 
ones  are  almost  all  against  you.  While 
free  trade  would  evidently  destroy, 
wholly  or  principally,  many  of  your 
other  manufactures,  it  appears  certain 
that  it  would  soon  destroy,  to  a  great 
extent,  your  cotton  and  woollen  ones. 

Is  this  refuted  by  the  generalities 
and  sophistries  of  the  Economists? 
Is  it  affected  by  the  crazy  dogma, 
that  a  nation  ought  to  buy  where  it 
can  bny  the  cheapest  ?— No.  The 
history  of  the  last  four  years  proves, 
that  if  your  whole  population  were 
employed  in  your  boasted  cotton  trade, 
in  which  you  can  undersell  the  world, 
yon  would  form  one  of  the  poorest  and 
moat  distressed  of  civilized  nations ; 
the  capitalist  would  be  bound  to  the 
lowest  average  rate  of  profit,  and  would 
be  generally  in  danger  of  bankruptcy; 
and  the  mass  of  the  community  would 
be  bound  to  the  lowest  standard  of 
living,  and  would  frequently  be  in 
danger  of  famishing  from  scarcity  of 
employment.  This  single  fact  is  suf- 
ficient to  overthrow  all  that  has  been 
said  or  written  in  favour  of  free  trade. 

What,  then,  ought  you  to  do  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious— Re vebsb  your 
SYSTEM.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  do 
this  on  vague  generalities,  but  we  will 
prove  to  you  that  it  forms  an  infallible 
meins  for  gaining  the  objects  of  your 
worship— national  trade  and  wealth. 

We  repeat,  that  the  British  empire 
at  this  moment  possesses  incalculable 
advantages  which  were  never  possess- 
ed by  any  other  great  nadon  :  that  it 
porsesses  what  no  other  great  nation 
was  ever  blessed  with — the  necessary 
means  of  commanding,  under  the  fa- 
vour of  Providence,  general  prosperity 
aod  happiness, — continual  riches  and 
refinement  for  its  higher  classes ;  and 
intelligence,  abundance,  virtue,  and 
comfort,  for  its  lower  ones.  We  now 
enter  on  the  proofs. 

What  is  essential  for  making  a  na*- 
tion  proi^ous,  wealthy,  and  happy  ? 
The  individual  must  receive  good  pro- 
fits on  his  capital,  or  good  wages  for 
his  labour.  What  is  essential  for  en- 
abling bim  to  do  so  ?  Prices  of  com- 
modities sufficiently  high  to  yield  such 
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profits  and  wages.  Thia  you  must 
own  to  be  undeniable. 
■  If  the  supply  of  any  article  be  ex- 
cessive, it  lowers  the  price  until  profits 
and  wages  are  wholly,  or  in  great  part, 
taken  away ;  it  is,  therefore,  demon- 
strable, that  to  keep  general  prices  at 
the  requisite  point,  supply  must  be 
under  effectual  control.  In  manufac^ 
tures  and  commerce,  supply,  from 
their  nature,  cannot  be  placed  under 
any  efficient  limit,  ana,  therefore, 
prices  must  frequently  be  destructive 
to  both  profits  and  wages.  If  the  land 
of  a  country  be  superabundant,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  supply  of  agricultu* 
ral  produce  to  be  placed  under  limit, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  prices  must 
be  generally  such  as  will  only  yield 
the  lowest  profits  and  wages.  In  a 
country  which  possesses  a  great  su« 
perabnndanceof  land,  it  is  impossible 
to  preserve  its  agricultural  inhabitants 
from  general  penury,  and  the  remain- 
der from  being  frequently  visited  With 
bankruptcy  and  distress. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  nature  has 
placed  an  effectual  limit  on  the  supply 
of  agricultural  produce,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, you  can  in  general  make  its 
prices  what  you  please.  From  this 
you  possess  the  peculiar  and  gigantic 
advantage — you  can  secure  to  about 
half  your  population  prices  which  will 
yield  it  g<Kxi  profits  and  wages ;  which 
will  keep  it  almost  constantly  in  pro- 
sperity and  happiness. 

Now  act  the  babe  no  longer,  hut, 
likesensible,  money*getting  men,  make 
the  most  of  this  stupendous  advantage. 
Cast  ^our  bigotry  and  prejudices  to 
the  wmds ;  look  at  the  agricoltorist  as 
you  would  at  the  cotton  manufacturer, 
and  take  for  your  guides  experimental 
fact  and  vulgar  arithmetic  Give  to 
the  most  numerous  division  of  your 
population,  without  remembering  the 
name  it  beara,  prices  which  will  yield 
it  good  profits  and  wages.  Frokibit 
the  import  of  foreign  wheat  when  the 
price  of  vour  own  is  below  04s.  or 
66s. ;  and  of  other  kinds  of  foreign 
ajTricultural  produce,  when  the  prices 
of  vour  own  are  proportionally  low. 
This,  with  some  secondary  measures 
of  which  we  shall  soon  speak,  would 
give  to  about  half  your  populatioh 
good  profits  on  capital,  and  good  wages 
—prosperity  and  happiness.  It  is 
matter  of  demonstration. 

Here  we  must  be  assailed  with  your 
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lenfclMi  jyr^fudicet  and  genenUtiMk 
In  the  first  pUoe,  the.  name  of  proht» 
bition Uifowi 3Poa intoagoiiict.  What! 
men,  ajid  terrific  hj  tnis  bugbear-^ 
iUttfineo,  and  wrangle  aboat  naroee^ 
in  pevfeet  blindneM  to  realitiet  ?«»^ 
Shame— ibame  I  Vod  Intend  your 
preient  corn  laws  to  prohibit  ibreign 
eorn  when  your  prioea  are  below  a 
certain  amoitnt ;  md  if  yoa  wiab  to 
have  prohibition  in  effect,  why  this 
horror  against  having  il  in  name^ 
Tbh  law  will  not  fulir your  intention^ 
In  IMT,  it  weald,  as  waa  proved  by 
•xperienee,  have  admitted  above  hair 
A  miUioii  quarters  of  foreign  wheat, 
when  it  ought,  aeoording  to  your  in« 
tencion,  to  have  been  a  prohibition. 
In  1^S|8,  it  prohibited  foreign  wheat 
at  an  avertge  of  71b.,  when  it  ought, 
in  regard  to  revenue,  to  have  admitted 
it  at  one  of  64a.  In  the  present  year, 
it  admiued  two  hundred  thousand 
quarters  of  foreign  bariey  to  the  per« 
nicieuB  glutting  of  the  market,  when 
it  ought  to  have  exeluded  it.  It  will, 
as  we  said  twelve  months  af9o,  always 
operate  in  this  manner.  In  plentsfut 
yeaM  it  wiU  admit  foreign  eorn  in 
roineew  abandsaoe,  when  you  wish  il 
to  be  prohibited;  end  m  deficicnl 
years,  it  wiU  prohibit  eudi  eorn  when 
you  wish  it  to  be  admitted.  When 
you  wish  to  have  ^ohibition,  why 
not  have  it  in  its  only  eft*eetttal  form? 
You  ean.  make  no  reply. 

We  will  notiee  your  dedarationa 
against  dear  labour  and  food  in  another 
part  of  our  article.  Suffice  it  here  to 
say,  that  what  we  advise  would  mani.. 
fcstly  give  prosperity  to  about  half 
your  population,  whatever  might  be 
Its  effects  to  the  remainder. 

Having  thus  rendered  about  half 
your  population  wealthy  and  prosper- 
ous, proceed,  in  the  next  place;  to  your 
Shipping  Interest.  What  is  essentia 
for  giving  to  it  proiperity  ?  Good 
freights.  Get  rid,  then,  as  soon  as 
national  honour  will  permit,  of  your 
reciprocity  treaties^-tne  things  which, 
in  binding  it  to  inadequate  freights, 
bind  it  to  constant  distress. 

In  your  foreign  trade,  your  imports 
eonsist  of  raw  produce,  which  is  bulky, 
and  your  exporta  eonsist  of  manufac* 
tnred  goods,  which  occupy,  in  compa« 
rison,  but  little  room ;  in  consequence, 
your  carrying  depends  principally  on 
the  imports.  Upon  every  principle  of 
justice,  you  have  a  right  to  carry  what 
you  buy  of  foreign  nations,  and  pay 
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the  camags.of*  Y«u>  bow«ver,  not 
only  buy  of  thoe  nationa  their  pro* 
duoe,  whiia  they  will  not  buv  your 
manufactorec,  but  ymi  suffer  them  te 
carry  it  at  your  expense,  to  the  mim 
of  your  own  ships*  If  you  can  make 
no  arrangement  with  them  which  will 
secure  to  your  shipping,  in  amount 
of  freight;  aa  well  as  extent  of  em« 
pbyment^  its  full  righta,  confine  the 
importing  of  corn,  timber,  oetton,  and 
all  other  bulky  articles, — the  import* 
ing  of  goods  which  you  buy  and  pav 
the  carriage  of«-«xclnsively  to  British 
vessels.  When  the  existence  of  your 
empire  depends  so  laigely  on  your 
shipping,  you  have  far  more  right  to 
exclude  foreign  ships  from  your  caiw 
rying  trade,  uian  foreign  nations  hav# 
to  exclude  your  cottons,  &e.  from 
their  markets. 

What  is  there  to  deter  you  flrom  do* 
ing  this?  Do  you  want  precedent  ?-» 
You  have  it  in'your  own  nistory.  WiU 
foreign  nations  refuse  to  sell  you  their 
produce  ?  This  you  cannot  be  afraid 
of.  Will  they  confine  the  carrying  of 
what  they  buy  of  you  to  their  own 
shine  ?  Let  them  do  so,  and  then  they 
will  oarry  but  little  mora  of  what  thoy 
buy  of  you  than  they  do  at  present* 
WiU  they  refuse  to  take  your  manu-i 
features?  They  already  do  so  to  tht 
farthest  point  called  for  by  their  own 
interests.  You  can  do  it  without  eny 
lossjor  risk  worthy  of  notice. 

This  is  another  peculiar  and  gigan« 
tic  advantl^;e  whicli  you  possess*  You 
can,  sanctioned  by  precedent,  and 
without  any  violation  of  national  law 
or  right,  monopolise  for  your  ships 
the  principal  part  of  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  whole  world,  at  your  own  prices^ 
Alas  ( that  such  advantages  should  bo 
used  as  they  are. 

Then,  in  your  colonial  trade,  eon* 
fine  the  carrying  to  your  own  vessels. 
All  this,  aided  by  some  minor  mattery 
which  we  shall  soon  notice,  would  ma* 
nifestly  give  good  profiu  and  wages, 
wealth  and  prosperity,  to  another  large 
part  of  your  population. 

Now  for  your  crasy  generalities  and 
prejudices.  Here  we  have  Mr  Hufr* 
kisson,  uplifting  his  hands  in  horror, 
and  solemnly  protesting,  that  we  are 
about  to  ruin  the  community — the 
"  British  public"— with  exorbitant 
freights.    We  will  soon  silence  him. 

The  freight  of  sugar  from  the  West 
Indies  is,  we  believe,  a  little  mora 
than  a  halfpenny  per  lb.,  that  on  nun 
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k  little  more  than  ft  htMgamj  per 
piBt ;  if  tlieir  iwigbti  wore  odvftuced 
fifty  per  cent,  what  would  be  the  e& 
feet  to  the  oonsumer,  sappouDg  the 
advance  iboald  fall  on  him?  Sugar 
voald  be  a  farthiDg  per  Ib.^  and  rum 
a  farthing  per  pi&k«  dearer.  The  exp 
penaea  of  the  poor  man^  who  diioka  no 
ran,  would  be  raiaed  half  a  farthing, 
or  a  farthiofr*  per  week ;  and  those  m 
the  reapeei^e  indiridualy  would  be 
rnsed  •  penny  or  twopenoe  per  week. 
Thia  worthleia  diff«srence  to  the  oon« 
nuner  would  make  the  difference  be- 
tween bad  freigbta  and  excellent  onea 
to  the  ahipowner. 

But  Mr  Huskision  ia,  on  this  point, 
as  on  most  others,  completely  in  error. 
The  prioes  of  rum  and  sugar  are  main- 
ly governed  by  supply  and  demand, 
and  they  esnnot  be  affected  by  a  tn« 
fling  diffferenee  of  fieight.  Ifthelaat 
year's  crop  of  sugar  had  been  brought 
to  this  country  carriage-free,  the  price 
would  have  been  what  it  is.  The  co* 
lanial  planter,  and  not  the  British  con* 
sttBer,  reapa  the  gain  from  the  low 
freig^bta. 

We  tnro  to  foreigners.  Thiscoun* 
try  ia  the  principal  customer  of  AmoM 
rica  for  raw  cotton.  If  a  triffing  re- 
daction were  made  in  the  freight  of 
thia  arttde,  would  it  have  any  aenaibie 
efiect  OB  the  price  ?  No ;  the  price  of 
cotton  is  HMdnly  governed  by  supply 
and  demand;  it  continually  varies, 
when  the  freight  remains  unaltered, 
and  the  benefit  here  would  be  reaped, 
not  by  the  British  eonsumer,  but  by 
the  foreign  cotton  grower. 

This  country  is  almost  the  only  ena* 
toroer  of  foreigners  for  cwn.  When 
the  duty  on  foreign  wheat  fell  so  ra* 
ptdly,  a  few  montha  ago,  did  the  price 
fall  in  the  aame  degree,  in  your  mar* 
ket?  No ;  it  roae  abroad.  When  the 
doty  again  rose  rapidly,  did  this  cause 
the  price  to  rise  in  this  country? 
No;  it  caused  it  to  fall  abroad. 
Such  nmat  be  the  operation  of  a  rise 
or  fall  in  freights.  Two  or  three  shiU 
Ungsper  quarter,  more  or  less,  in  these, 
will  not  sfieet  the  prices  of  com  in 
your  market;  they  will  only  cause  the 
forei^  grower  to  obtain  two  or  three 
ahillinga  per  quarter  more  or  less  for 
his  com.  We  need  not  speak  of  other 
articles.  We  may  say  generally,  that 
freight  ia  practiculv  one  of  the  eoata 
of  production;  and  where  production 
ia  OB  a  large  scale,  the  eoata  can  only 
partially  govern  prices.  If  you  add 
rarty  poonda  per  annum  to  the  exn 
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penses  of  the  6r»er,hAesiiiieloteia 
•  penoy  more  for  his-pnodnoe;  be  is, 
were&re,  eompeUed  to  pay  the  aim 
vomhia  profits,  or  beatdofrahiareHt 
and  wages.  The  produeera  of  cotlen^ 
eugar,  &c,  are  in  similftr  cireumatan*i 
ees;  if  then-  eoata  be  raised  in  one 
point,  almost  their  aole  lenedy,  in0». 
neral,  i«,  to  reduce  them  in  others* 
In  some  manufactueea,  pricea  can  be 
laised  byconeert,  when  the  expenaaa 
of  production  are  raiaed ;  but  this  ouu 
not  be  done  in  the  more  extensive  ones. 

In  yourimporta,  thereiere,  the  be* 
nefit  derived  from  low  freigbta  b 
reaped  almost  exclusively  by  fbreignii 
era:  if  freighu  were  higher,  fbreign- 
ers,  and  not  yourselves,  would  have  to 
pay  the  advance.  You  thus,  withowft 
benefiting  your  consumers,  ruin  your 
ships,  merely  that  foreigners  may  botk 
carry  for  you,  and  draw  aJarger  profit 
from  what;  they  aell  yon.  Let  jbaraB 
compel  you  to  oaat  off  the  folly,  if  iih* 
terest  cannot 

We  grant  that,  in  what  yoaexpoc^ 
a  rise  of  freight  would  ftll  chiefiy  om 
your  own  produce;  aooha  rise  wovkl 
not  enable  your  menufactnvera  lo  db« 
tain  higher  nriese  abroad.  But  year 
exporstseonaiatofmaneifactaedf 


in  which  a  iacge  value  ia  caztfed  fior  ji 
trifling  aum.  A  cenaiderable  advanee 
would  fcnn,.te  your  wcducera,  a  per* 
oenUge  perfectlv  inaigpDififiant 

Next  proceed  to  your  aiik  trade. 
Reatott  its  prohibition ;  gi veit  a  mono* 
pdy  not  only  of  your  home  market,bttt 
of  your  colonial  one:  exclude  <o«eign 
ailks  from  your  whole  enpiie.  After 
what  we  said  so  lately,  we  need  not  uo« 
taoe  your  absurdities  touching  snsug* 
gling,  Sec.  We  will  merely  observe, 
that,  when  amuggling  had  far  greater 
advanta^ea  than  it  osn  ever  have  again, 
the  silk  trade  flourished,  and  seldom 
felt  it  as  an  eviL 

You  are  labouring. to  obtain,  by 
meana  of  eonfiscatkm  and  hunger,  an 
export  trade  in  ailks,  and  you  are  un« 
Buocessful ;  suf^pose  you  tiy  the  effect 
of  bounty.  Let  us  have  none  of  your 
generalities,  but  listen  to  arithmetic 
You  have  an  excess  of  population,  and 
your  economiats  oannot  devisemeUioda 
for  employing  it ;  if,  therefore,  by 
meana  of  bounty  yon  employ  it  in  ma« 
nufacturing  silks,  you  do  not  take  it 
from  a  more  profitable  calling  to  one 
less  so;  you  only  Uke  it  from  idleness. 
Silks  employ  much  labour,  and  it  hae 
been  esumiuted  that  thvee-fourthi  of 
their  value  consist  of  it   We  will  re- 
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dnce  the  tluree-fonrthi  to  one»half, 
and  asiume  that  an  export  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  would  yield  half 
a  million  for  wages,  and  employ  80,000 
people,  at,  on  the  aTeraee,  lOs.  per 
weelc  each.  We  will  further  assume, 
that  these  people  would  have  10,000 
small  children,  sick  relatives,  &c.  de- 
pendent on  them.  If  you  have  30,000 
idle  souls,  they  cannot  cost  you,  in  pa- 
rish relief,  gifts,  had  debts,  loss  of 
rent,  and  thefts,  much  less  than  half- 
a*  crown  per  week  each,  or  nearly 
L.S00,000  annually.  If,  hy  a  bounty 
of  twenty  per  cent  you  can  employ 
them  as  we  have  described,  in  export* 
ing  silks  to  the  value  of  a  million 
yearly,  the  bounty  will  be  L.800,000. 
In  this  case,  you  will  only  pay  in 
bounty  what  you  must  otherwise  pay 
in  poor  rates,  &c,  and  you  will  make 
foreign  nations  pay  to  these  30,000 
souls  L.300,000  annuaUy:  in  addi- 
tion, you  will  rid  yourselves  of  many 
more  paupers,  by  indirectly  giving 
them  employment;  and  a  large  part 
of  the  L.SOO,000  paid  by  foreigners 
will  flow  into  your  exchequer.  You 
will  thus  not  only  give  to  this  part  of 
your  population  abundance  for  want, 
but,  by  an  apparent  expenditure  of 
L.200,000,  you  will,  in  reality,  rid 
youiselves  of  one  of  nearly  this 
amount.  The  bounty  will  be  not  an 
expense,  but  a  saving. 

Your  sneers  will  be  no  refutation. 

You  moy  thus  manifestly,  not  only 
give  to  your  Silk  Trade  good  profits 
and  wages,  but  enlarge  it  very  grtttly* 

Then  place  before  you  your  linen 
trade.  Give  it  the  monopoly  of  your 
colonial  market  from  which  yoar  folly 
has  in  a  great  measure  banished  it,  and 
restore  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  its 
bounties.  You  may  thus  demonstrably 
give  to  this  trade  good  profits  and  wa- 
ges, and  likewise  great  extension. 

Then  act  in  like  manner  to  your 
manufacturers  of  gloves,  lace,  shoes, 
paper,  &c.  &c.  Give  them  a  monopo- 
ly, not  only  of  vour  home  market,  but 
o/[  your  colonial  one ;  and  use  all  due 
means  for  enabling  them  to  export. 
You  may  thus  evidently  give  them 
good  profits  and  wages,  alnd  great  en- 
birgement. 

Kaise  your  protecting  duties  to  all 
your  smaller  manufactures  and  trades, 
which  are  bound  by  them  to  bad  prices. 
Your  smaller  manufactures  and  trades 
can,  in  general,  preserve  to  them- 
sdvei  good  profiU  and  wages,  if  they 
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be  protected  from  foreign  competitors. 
They  are  carried  on  prindpdly  by  la* 
hour ;  they  cannot,  from  their  nature^ 
accumulate  unwieldy  stocks ;  and  the 
workmen  employed  in  them,  from  the 
comparatively  small  number  engaged 
in  each,  can  keep  up  their  wages.  They 
are  far  less  subject  to  ruinous  fluctua- 
tions than  the  large  ones,  and  when 
they  endure  suffering,  the  large  ones 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  parenu  of  iL 
Collectively,  they  are  of  infinitely  more 
value  than  both  the  cotton  and  wool- 
len manufactures.  The  more  you  make 
the  public  weal  depend  on  them  and 
agriculture,  the  less  frequent  and  se- 
vere your  periods  of  public  suffering 
will  be;  and  the  more  you  make  it 
depend  on  the  cotton  and  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, the  more  numerous  and 
intolerable  will  be  these  periods.  You 
ought  to  make  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire  as  little  dependent  as  possible 
on  great,  ungovernable  manufactures ; 
and  more  especially  on  the  cotton  one, 
which,  from  the  peculiar  character  of 
its  powers  of  production  and  markeu, 
can  never  enjoy  more  than  momentary 
fits  of  prosperity.  Woe  to  you,  when 
the  fortunes  and  bread  of  your  popu- 
lation shall  hang  on  the  cotton  trade ! 
And  then  let  your  country  hanks 
again  circulate  their  small  notes.  Once 
more,  let  us  have  none  of  your  senseless 
generalities  and  prejudices.  You  de- 
dared  that  these  notes  caused  trade  to 
be  visited  with  a  fit  of  distress  every  two 
or  three  years ;  and  now  your  Minis- 
ters declare  that,  without  them,  trade, 
from  its  nature,  must  be  so  visited  1 
In  the  teeth  of  your  assertions,  that 
after  their  suppression  prices  would  be 
lower,  most  leading  articles  have  al- 
ready become  dearer !  The  doctrine 
that  these  notes  could  make  corn, 
wool,  silks,  the  freights  of  ships,  &c 
&c.  higher,  while  your  trading  and 
navigation  laws  remain  what  they  are, 
is  too  absurd  to  fall  from  any  lips  save 
those  of  aged  females ;  leave  it  to  them, 
and  utter  something  more  worthy  of 
man's  understanding.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  deplored  that  the  advocates  of  small 
notes  have  taken  their  ground  so 
strongly  on  their  effect  on  prices.  The 
greit  mischief  of  the  suppression  is  to 
be  found  in  this — it  has  permanently 
destroyed  an  enormous  portion  of  the 
trading  capital  of  the  middle  dasaes, 
and  the  employment  of  labour.  Re- 
store the  notes,  and  it  will  give  com« 
fortable  trade  and  employment  to  vast 
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hex  us  here  have  none  of 
imon^lpr^adioea:  these  men» 
with  the  fevrliandreds  they  obtain 
from  the  banks,  eannot  glut  your  mar- 
ket ;  thia'ifl  done  by  your  overgrown 
eipttalitts  and  their  machinery. 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  the  subsidiary 
meantrcB  we  mentioned  when  speak- 
iogofagricoltnre.  Ireland  supplicates 
yoB  to  nae  her  as  a  miAe  of  wealth ; 
and  orast  she  supplicate  in  vain  ?  By 
yew  lore  of  money,  we  entreat  you  to 
seke  the  profusion  of  riches  she  offers 
yon  1  Having  given  her  good  prices 
Cor  her  nroduce,  in  the  next  place  give 
her  spod  wages,  bv  removing  her  re- 
dnndancy  of  population.  Let  a  Board 
of  Agricolture  be  formed  to  make 
ntds  and  canals,  and  to  bring  her 
waste  lands  into  culture,  by  renting 
them  on  lease,  or  lending  money  to 
their  owners.  If  this  will  not  work 
with  saffictent  rapidity,  aid  it  by  emi- 
gialkwi  on  an  extensive  scale.  Then 
esrabliah  your  English  system  of  poor 
kw^  atripped  of  the  practice  of  ad« 
miniatering  relief  to  the  fully  employ- 
ad  laboorer.  A  system  for  merely  sun- 
portiiig  the  aged  and  impotent,  will  be 
of  no  worth  to  the  body  of  the  people. 
Aboliah  all  vicious  systems  of  land  let- 
ting, and  4xnnpei  the  landowners  to  re- 
side a  part  of  the  year  on  their  estates, 
and  do  their  duty.  Encourage  the 
fiaheries  by  bounty  and  other  means. 
Establish  a  baUnce  of  Protestants 
thnmgliout  the  island,  and  make  the 
govemment  do  its  duty,  in  repressing 
oifloeder,  and  cherishing  right  princL- 
plea.  All  this  will  make  Irehind  a  land 
of  good  profits  and  wages ;  it  will  m^e 
your  aeren  millions  of  Irish  subjects 
prosperous. 

Now  ffv  yonr  generalities  and  pre- 
judices. In  the  first  pUce,  the  land- 
owners will  gain  sufficient  from  the 
increased  price  of  com,  &c,  to  coun- 
terpoise any  loss  in  poor-rates;  this 
may  silence  them.  But  the  culture  of 
die  waate  lands,  &e.  will  require  mo- 
ney. WeU,  have  you  none?  Your 
money  market  is  distressed  with  ex« 
oesa,  and  it  implores  yon  to  borrow  as 
many  millions  as  you  please.  But  the 
state  of  the  revenue— what !  you,  who 
eonld  throw  away  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  in  a  ringle  year  in  carrying  on 
war,  uziable  now  to  expend  four  or 
five  millions  in  giving  permanent  pros- 
perity to  seven  milUons  of  your  popu* 
btioni  Shake  off*  this  miserable  infa« 
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tuation  1  If  your  expenditure  for  one 
year  be  sixty  instead  of  fifty-five  mil- 
lions, and  if  a  quarter  of  a  million  be 
added  to  your  constant  expenditure, 
you  will  never  fetl  it.  Granting  that 
you  expend  in  this  manner  five,  or 
even  ten  millions,  and  it  be  expended 
fruitlessly,  it  will  not  disgrace  you  ; 
the  money  will  be  lost  in  a  noble  spe- 
culation. 

But,  however,  let  us,  like  wise  and 
calculating  men,  look  well  at  the 
chances.  Having  done  all  this  for  Ire- 
land, subject  it  to  the  taxes  and  duties 
which  England  is  subject  to.  The 
people  will  be  rendered  great  consu- 
mersof  merchandiseand  manufactures. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  morally  certain, 
that  the  increased  consumption  and 
taxation  will  throw  some  millions  an- 
nually into  ^our  Exchequer.  Expend 
five  or  ten  millions  in  this  manner,  and 
the  next  twenty  years  will,  in  one  way 
or  another,  return  you  for  it  one  hun- 
dred millions. 

Now,  we  have  the  same  doctrine 
that  emigration,  &c  will  be  useless, 
because  the  vacuum  caused  by  them 
will  soon  be  filled  again.  These  mea- 
sures will  remove  not  only  redundan- 
cy of  population,  but  its  great  causes; 
and  they  will  provide  employment  for 
future  increase.  Emigration,  if  neces- 
sary, is  to  be  resorted  to,  not  conti- 
nually, hut  for  once,  in  order  to  put 
society  into  the  form  requisite  for  ren- 
dering it  afterwards  unnecessary.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  if  the  Irish  people 
cannot  be  provided  with  work  at  nome, 
they  will  emigrate,  to  tlie  prodigious 
injury  ofEngland  and  Scotland.  More 
we  need  not  say. 

Be  not  misled  by  erroneous  counsel . 
You  are  told  that  Ireland  needs  only 
capital  to  gain  fiourishing  manufac- 
tures. Why  have  her  manufactures 
been  in  a  great  measure  destroyed 
since  the  Union  took  being  ?  Why  is 
her  linen  trade  declining  so  greatly  at 
this  moment.^  When  Irish  manu- 
factures cannot  compete  with  British 
ones,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  capital  will 
make  them  fiourish.  Do  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  attempt  to  force  in  Ire- 
land manufactures  to  her  own  injury, 
as  well  as  yours;  you  have  at  pre- 
sent an  excess  of  cotton  manufacture. 
When  we  look  at  the  condition  of  your 
own  cotton  and  woollen  weavers,  we 
think  you  would  benefit  her  inhabit- 
ants but  little,  by  making  such  wea- 
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irert  of  tbem.*  Make  no  opponent  of 
her ;  yon  cannot  do  with  her  rnanu^ 
ikctnre8>  hut  you  can  give  her  a  splen* 
d!id  market  for  all  the  agricultural  pro« 
dttoe  she  can  raise. 

The  means  you  possess  of  easily 
coDTcrting  Ireland  into  an  immense 
source  of  additional  trade^  wealth,  and 
revenue,  form  another  of  your  necniiar 
and  gigantic  advantages.  Alas!  we 
repeat,  that  such  advantages  should  be 
used  as  they  are ! 

You  have  an  excess  of  agricultural 
and  other  population  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Let  your  Board  of  Agricul* 
ture  plant  it  on  your  waste  lands.  En« 
large  your  fisheries  hy  bounties,  &c* 
If  need  be,  aid  this  with  emigration. 
To  meet  one  of  the  fallacies  of  the 
Economists,  we  may  observe,  that 
this  waste  land  needs  only  a  certain 
expenditure  on  it,  to  make  it  for  ever 
after  equal  in  quality  to  the  average  of 
the  land  you  now  cultivate. 

hei  us  now  proceed  to  your  Colonies. 
You  have  vast  transm  ar  ine  possessionsj 
and  the  leading  articles  produced  by 
all,  are  such  as  you  reallv  need ;  they 
really  need  the  articles  which  you  pro* 
duce  for  export.  They,  and  the  mo- 
ther country,  therefore,  form,  not 
rivals,  but  invaluable  customers  to 
each  other.  In  addition,  these  pos- 
sessions, from  the  difference  of  tiieir 
products,  fotm  to  each  other,  not  ri« 
vals,  but  invaluable  customers. 

This  is  another  of  your  peculiar  and 
gigantic  advantages. 

These  Colonies  contain  a  profusion 
of  uncultivated  land,  and  vou  have  at 
home  an  excess  of  popuhition,  money. 
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andslilpA  fndtoaeaMUtarsyOftpo** 
sess  all  that  ia  reqnidtefer  pnetio^ 
creating  extendve  n«w  ColonMi,  wm 
an  hnmense  new  nMrkeC  Ibr  you  «m» 
nufacturea. 

Here  18  smother  of  your  peetdkr  aad 
gigantic  advantaiiea. 

In  the  flrst  place,  give  yemr  Caknriav 
a  monopoly,  as  far  as  pemiUe,  #f  yoiv 
home  market.  Yea  profess  to  %mma 
them  by  subjeeting  them  to  low«r  d«« 
ties  than  foreign  natiens,  but  tiie  fa« 
vour,  in  many  cases,  ismeretyaaatae^ 
From  distance,  and  other  catiaes,  tiie 
low  duty  is  in  effect  a  biglMr  one  to 
the  colonist,  than  the  high  one  k  t» 
the  foreigner.  Admit  their  eom  an4 
like  produee  duty«ftree;  mhett  the 
British  farmer  pays  no  duty,  let  the 
Colonial  one  pay  none.  Here  we  hare 
your  generalitiea  on  inequaKty  of  tax* 
ation.  If  the  Colonial  fanner  pay  ae« 
ven  or  eight  shillings  per  quarter  more 
freight  in  getting  his  eom  to  nailEei 
than  (he  British  one,  this  operates  as 
a  tax  on  him,  and  he  pays  it  to  yottr 
shipping.  YourColonMlooni'growera 
are  very  poor,  and  your  oljfecC  muat 
be  to  put  them  into  good  eircumtcaneea 
by  good  prices.  The  difflffenee  of  a 
few  shillings  per  quarter,  makes  tlie 
difference  to  them  between  penury  and 
plenty ;  and  io  you,  that  between  m 
urge  oonsumption  of  your  mamafke-» 
tiires  and  aeareely  any.  Qvie  them 
good  prices,  and  they  will  contribute 
fttr  more  to  your  revenue  by  employ* 
ing  your  population  to  manufacture, 
ami  your  ships  Xo  carrv  for  tiiem,  than 
any  amount  von  can  oraw  from  dutiet 
on  their  produce. 


•  The  following  has  appeared  in  seme  of  the  London  papers  as  an  extnct  Apom 
the  Manchester  Advertiser  i — '*  During  the  proceedings  in  a  bastardy  case,  at  the 
Roehdale  petty  Sessions,  one  of  the  most  revolting  facts  came  to  light  that  eould 
occur  to  disgrace  a  Christian  eoaimunity.  In  order  to  raise  a  presamptioni  that  the 
woman  seeking  to  affiliate  her  child,  had  become  pregnant  hy  her  own/iiiherf  it  wae 
proved,  and  afterwards  admitted,  by  her  and  her  father,  that  the  whole  fiimily  tUpi 
conUantit^  in  one  bed.  But  this  is  not  all ;  to  deprive  the  oircumstance  of  its  singia* 
larity,  the  overseer  of  Spotland  came  forward,  and  mentioned,  that  to  his  knowledge 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty  other  Uige  families  in  that  township,  which  had  but 
qne  bed  each ;  and  lie  added,  that  on  examination  in  the  otiier  townships,  in  the  parish 
of  Rochdale,  there  would  be  found  a  proportionate  number  of  similar  cases.  Ko. 
thing  of  course  can  be  expected  from  this  worse  than  savage  state  of  life,  but  gross 
depravity,  and  the  degradation  of  whole  masses  of  the  popuhition  into  a  rank  hetow 
that  of  the  brute  beasts  of  the  field.*' 

Truly  it  is  worse  than  savage.  One  of  the  Manchester  papers,  We  fbtget  which 
of  them,  has  stated,  that  the  Ibod  of  the  weavers  consists  almost  wholly  of  a  little 
oatmeal  powder  and  treacle,  three  times  per  day. 

It  is  time  to  be  silent  touching  the  barbsrism  and  misery  of  trefind.  Tel  We 
are  to  have  free  trade,  that  it  may  place  the  nasi  of  the  popidatfon  In  sadi  horiiUe 
circumstances  I 
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In  the  next  plaee,  imt  your  Colonitl 
wood-eattere  mto  good  drcamstancM, 
bj  lowering  greftdy  your  duties  on 
thor  timbo*.  Thu,  of  ooune,  will 
jidd  luge  benefit  to  yoar  Shipping* 
InteMl; 

IVn  eneonnge  your  Colonial  fish- 
eries  to  the  utmost  by  bounty,  &c. 
Hcie  again  we  hare  your  fooludi  ge» 
Doditiea  a^sinat  bounty.  The  flsh« 
cries  of  Ibfogn  naliona  are,  by  means 
sf  it,  floviabiBgy  and  ruining  yoor 
own  ;  you  see  the  physical  proof  in 
them,  that  it  employs  the  idle,  grrea 
otenaion  to  trade,  and  cannot  tneie- 
ibre  be  kat  money ;  Tst  yon  cannot  be 
oBBtsminated  with  it  becauae  its  name 
isbonntTl  Rather  than  expend  a  few 
thooaanda  in  bounty,  you  will  loae 
fDor  fisheries,  and  have  your  popula* 
tion  reduced  to  idleneasand  inoigence. 
Oil,  nation  of  unerring  calcuJators, 
and  profound  sages !  Bounty  on  fish 
rears  you  seamen,  gives  freight  to 
ysur  sbiMy  enlarges  general  trade,  em« 
ploya  additional  inhabitanta,  and  com* 
peia  fiHOgn  nationa  to  contribute  to 
the  wainHinanae  of  your  population. 
Poicign  national  in  buying  your  fiah, 
practiciUy  buy  of  you  boats  and  fiah* 
ing«tarlde,  ships  and  cordage,  and  tax- 
ed oommoditiea  of  Tariooa  kinda ;  and 
likewise  eontribnte  to  yourpoor-vates. 
BooBty  tints  gives  yon  far  more  on 
the  one  hand,  than  it  takes  away  on 
the  other. 

Lower  your  duty  x>n  Cdonial  tobac- 
co snfliciently  to  stimulate  its  prodnc- 
tion.  Let  your  government  establidi 
ia  yoor  variona  foreign  poasesstons  ita 
flKpetimental  vineyards,  plantations  of 
cotton,  tobacco  grounds,  &c.  &c.,  in 
ovder  to  introduce  amidst  the  inhabit- 
anta the  beat  modes  of  culture  and 
preparation  for  market. 

With  regard  toyour  Sugar  Colonies, 
settle  the  slave  question  in  such  a 
manner  aa  the  planters  will  sanction. 
The  duty  on  sugar  is  nearly  three- 
pence per  lb* ;  reduce  it — we  will 
point  out  a  substitute  for  it  before  we 
condode— to  a  penny.  Reduce  the 
duty  on  cofi^ee. 

All  this  would  demonstrably  add 
lar^y  to  the  profiu  of  your  Colonial 
population,  and  give  it  an  enormous 
iaereaae  of  trade. 

Let  us  now  look  at  your  Mercantile 
Intereat  Your  merchants,  whether 
they  buy  and  aell  on  their  own  ac- 
connt,  or  act  aa  brokers,  are  practical- 
ly agenta  who  only  do  bnainess  for 
othm  at  a  per  oentage.    Low,  glut 


prices  ate  highly  injurious  to  them, 
and  they  snfier  comparatively  aa  much 
from  free  trade  as  any  part  of  the  com- 
munity whatever.  Very  many  of  them 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity; 
of  the  Colonies.  As  a  whole,  they 
would  profit  greatly  from  what  we 
have  recommended. 

Your  Monied  Interest  would  profit 
very  greatly  from  the  same  sources.  ^ 

The  prosoerity  of  many  of  your 
large  towns  uepends  principally  on  the 
prosperity  of  vonr  agriculturists,  mcr- 
chanta,  and  shipowners. 

Let  us  now  pause,  and  add  these 
items  of  prospenty  into  a  total.  These 
measures  would  give  general  good  pro- 
fita  and  wagea,  and  in  consequence 
general  proaperity  to  moro  than  two- 
thnds  of  your  home  population,  and 
the  great  maas  of  your  colonial  one. 
You  may  rail  aa  you  pleaae  againat 
monopolieaand  bounties,  and  quote  to 
your  heart's  content  the  puerile  fiction 
that  a  nation  ought  to  hny  where  it 
can  bvLj  the  cheapest  ,*  but  you  cannot 
refute  it  If  you  tell  us  it  ii  contrary 
to  political  economy,  our  reply  is,  ita 
truth  is  placed  above  doubt  by  ariUi- 
metie.  If  thii  do  not  satiafy  you,  we 
add,  ita  truth  is  placed  above  doubt  by 
experiment;  the  war,  when  your  ad» 
vantagea  were  far  leaa  than  they  are  at 
preaent,  forced  you,  in  etEbct  or  other- 
wiae,  to  adopt  many  of  theae  measures, 
and  by  this  it  forced  you  into  the  en* 
joyment  of  unexampled  trade,  wealth, 
and  prosperity.  You  made  your  atu- 
pendous  advancea  during  the  war, 
through  the  very  things  which  the 
economists  tell  yoii  are  certain  aouroea 
of  national  ruin ;  and  if  you  do  not  see 
it,  your  blindness  is  intentional,  or  it 
ia  Uie  efiTect  of  some  supernatural  visi- 
tation.  The  grand  principle  of  ge- 
nuine political  economy  iM^NaiioniU 
umUh  and  protperity  Jlow  from  the 
good  profiu  or  wageo  if  the  individual ; 
therefore  give  thete  to  the  greateetnum* 
her.  That  of  the  savage  counterfeit 
you  follow,  is  in  reality— iVatJonu/ 
weaith  and  prosperity  flow  from  the  had 
profile  or  wagee  of  the  individual; 
therefore  give  lose  and  hunger  to  the 
greatest  number.  Could  any  thing  be 
conceived  more  preposterous,  than  to 
attempt  to  produce  general  wealth  and 
prosperity  by  making  every  busineas  a 
losing  and  starving  one  ?  and  yet  this 
is  precisely  what  you  are  doing. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  amallest 
number*>the  exporting  manufactu- 
rers; and  look,  in  the  first  place,  atyour 
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generalities  and  dogmas  against  dear 
iboor  and  food.  If  yoa  still  believe 
in  the  exploded  error,  that  the  price  of 
food  governs  the  price  of  labour ;  en- 
quire in  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
tndes-— in  every  market  for  labour— 
and  you  will  soon  discover  that  wages 
are  governed  by  very  different  matters. 

As  to  dear  food,  let  us  put  your  ge- 
neralities under  our  feet,  and  resort  to 
that  unerring  teacher.  Arithmetic. 
We  will  assume  that  what  we  recom* 
mend  would  make  wheat  15s»  per 
quarter  dearer,  than  your  economists 
wish  it  to  be.  It  is  estimated  that  each 
individual  consumes  a  quarter  of  wheat 
annually,  and  of  course  it  would  im« 
pose  on  him  an  additional  yearly  cost 
of  15s*  We  will  suppose  tlut  i  t  would 
make  animal  food  twopence  per  pound 
dearer ;  and  that  each  individual,  on 
the  average,  consumes  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  daily ;  this  would  impose  on 
nim  an  additional  vearly  cost  of  about 
15b.  more.  We  will  add  lOs.  for  other 
matters  ;  and  now  it  appears  arithme- 
tically certain,  that  prices  which  would 
make  the  agriculturists  wealthy  and 
prosperous,  would  only  make  the  food 
of  the  manufacturing  labourer  about 
two  pounds  per  annum,  or  ninepence 
per  week,  dearer  to  him. 

Abhorring  generalities,  we  mustlook 
at  your  manufacturing  labourers  in  de« 
tail.  The  great  mass  of  them,  as  you 
well  know,  are  so  far  from  consuming 
a  quarter  of  wheat  per  year,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  per  day, 
each,  that  they  consume  very  little  of 
either.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  pota* 
toes,  butcher's  ofikl,  soups,  &c— on 
food  which  would  be  very  little  raised 
to  them.  Assuming,  however,  that 
they  consume  half  the  quantity,  the 
food  of  each  would  be  made  about  one 
pound  per  annum,  or  fourpence  half- 
penny per  week,  dearer.  Very  many 
of  these  labourers  are  single,  and  many 
of  the  married  ones  are  practically 
single  in  rmLrd  to  this  matter,  for 
husband,  wife,  and  children,  are  em- 
ployed. Great  numbers  of  them  have 
their  yearly  deficiencies  made  good 
from  the  poor-rates. 

The  better  paid  manufacturing  la- 
bourers earn  what  would  be  good 
wages  if  their  food  were  raised  to  this 
extent. 

The  manufacturing  labourers  are 
paid  by  the  piece,  and  their  bad  wages 
arise,  in  part,  from  their  inability  to 
prooure  constant  employment.    The 
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man  who  with  full  work  can  earn 
twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  per  week, 
is  frequently  on  short  time,  or  wholly 
idle,  and  in  consequence  his  yearly 
earnings  do  not  amount  to  more  than, 
seven  or  eight  shillings  per  wrak  on 
the  average.  Nothing  can  be  more 
shamefully  unjust  than  the  statements 
which  are  frequently  made  in  Parlia- 
ment : — Oh !  it  is  asserted,  these  men 
can  earn  30,  90,  or  15  shillinga  per 
week.  The  fact  is,  that  audi  men 
might  earn  something  approaching  to 
these  sums  by  labouring  sixteen  hours 
per  day^  but  they  cannot  get  work  to 
enable  them  to  do  so.  Manufactures, 
from  their  nature,  are  flat  some  months 
in  the  year,  and  then  the  handa  «n* 
ployed  in  them  are  only  partially  em- 
ployed. 

If  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
agriculturists,  &c.  should  keep  these 
labourers  more  fully  employeid,  it 
would,  in  the  year,  put  more  into  Uieir 
pockets  than  would  cover  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  their  food.  It  would 
do  this,  if,  by  enabling  them  to  work 
full  hours  and  escape  total  idleness,  it 
should  give  them  two,  three,  or  four 
weeks  more  of  employment  in  the 
year.  You  must  admit  that  it  would 
have  such  effect* 

But  what  is  the  very  low  rate  of 
wages  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  trades 
really  owing  to  ?  Is  it  because  labour 
entersso  largely  into  tbepriceof  gooda? 
No:  in  many  cases,  a  fraction  of  a 
farthing,  a  farthing,  a  halfpenny,  or  a 
penny  per  yard,  makes  the  diflference 
to  the  workman  between  famine  wages 
and  good  ones :  the  masters  sell  aorae 
eight  shillings'  worth  of  goods  for  two- 
pence less ;  they  take  the  twopence 
wholly  from  the  weaver's  wages,  and 
thereby  reduce  them  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  ;  and  thus  the  consumer  gains 
twopence  on  eight  shillings  through 
the  weaver's  starvation.  Frequently 
the  benefit  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the 
shopkeeper,  and  never  reaches  the  con* 
sumer.  In  the  cotton  trade  wagea  are 
bad  in  some  divisions,  because  they 
are  exorbitant  in  others.  The  wea- 
vers can  only  earn  six  shillings  or  ten 
shillings  per  week, — the  spinners  earn 
eighteen  shillings  or  twenty-five  shil- 
lings,— and  the  printers  from  twenty 
shillings  to  fifty  shillings;  if  these 
wages  were  equalized  according  to 
skill,  the  masters  could  sell  at  the  same 
price,  and  the  workmen  would  all  be 
reasonably  well  paid.    Why  does  this 
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diffetence  exist  ?  The  wearers,  from 
their  nnmbers  and  poverty,  cannot 
combine  with  any  effect^  but  die  spin- 
Bert  and  printen  can.  The  manufac- 
tnrefB  might  give  good  wages,  and  still 
undersell  their  forei^  competitors; 
their  bad  prices  arise  chiefly  from  their 
miderseUing  each  other. 

The  prosperity  of  the  home  and  co- 
lonial markets  would  enable  the  la- 
bourer to  raise  his  rate  of  wages  in 
brisk  timesj  and  to  make  a  stand 
against  undue  reductions  in  flat  ones. 
llie  manufacturing  labourers,  in  ck- 
roonring  for  cheap  com^  clamour  for 
the  destruction  of  one  of  their  great 
preservati  ves  from  famine  wages.  What 
have  they  reaped  from  the  suflerings 
of  the  fu'mers,  &;c.  in  late  vears  ?  A 
biclness  of  trade,  which  nas  caused 
them  to  lose  much  more  in  reduction* 
of  wages  than  they  have  gained  in  the 
cheapness  of  food.  The  prosperity  we 
'  have  named  would  enable  these  la- 
bourers to  gain  an  advance  in  the  rate 
of  wages,  greater  than  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  food^  and  the  masters 
would  beneflt  irom  it.  The  latter 
practically  take  the  workman's  wages, 
give  them  to  the  shopkeeper,  merchant, 
and  foreigner,  and  thereby  establish  a 
system  of  general  underselling  which 
is  destructive  to  themselves. 

Taxes  on  consumption,  are  taxes  on 
labour  m  well  as  on  pnmerty.  If  the 
dntka  on  tea,  tobacco,  &c.  were  dou« 
bled,  it  is  evident  that  the  labouring 
orden  could  not  raise  their  wages  on 
aeeount  of  it.  In  the  last  four  years, 
taxes  have  been  stationary  while  wages 
have  generally  declined :  if  half  the 
duties  were  removed^  wages  would  rise 
shovdd  trade  become  brisk.  Having 
given  these  great  advantages  to  the 
agriculturisU,  &c.,  impose  a  property 
tax  in  Britain  and  Ireland  to  raise  ten 
millions  annually;  impose  it  for  twelve 
years,  to  be  reduced  one-fourth  in 
every  third  year^  and  take  off  twelve 
millions  of  duties. 

Before  any  thing  is  said  against  this, 
let  it  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  an  ad- 
ditional tax ;  it  is  only  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  smaller  tax  for  a  larger  one. 
If  ihe  property  tax  should  operate  in- 
dividually, as  the  duties  do,  it  would 
be  a  reduction  of  taxation  to  all. 

The  landholders  and  farmers  could 
not  do  other  than  warmly  sanction  this 
pfam.  They  would  be  glad  to  pay  five 
or  ten  per  cent  on  the  one  hand,  that 
they  might  receive  twenty  or  thirty 
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on  the  other.  The  reduction  of  duties 
would  go  far  towards  paying  their  pro« 
perty  tax.  Thefundholders  would  bo 
gainers.  Property  of  all  kinds  would 
gain  greatly. 

The  duties,  of  course,  tntut  be  re- 
moved  which  press  the  most  heavily 
on  labour.  Let  us  place  before  us  the 
well-paid  workman,  whose  consump- 
tion  is  the  greatest.  If  he  use  weekly 
a  pound  of  sugar,  the  duty  on  it  is 
nearly  threepence;  reduce  this  to  a 
penny.  If  he  use  two  ounces  of  to- 
bacco, the  duty  is  fourpence  half- pen- 
ny ;  reduce  it  to  twopence.  If  he  use 
an  ounce  of  tea,  the  duty  is  about  two- 
pence ;  reduce  it  to  a  penny — but  keep 
up  the  duty  on  the  better  kinds  of  tea, 
for  they  are  little  used  by  the  work- 
ing orders.  Reduce  the  duties  on  his 
malt  liquor,  soap,  candles,  &c.  a  shil- 
ling per  week ; — we  will  say  nothing 
of  spirits,  for  the  sake  of  morals.  Here 
is  a  reduction  to  him  of  about  eighteen 
pence  per  week ;  granting  that  a  part 
of  it  would  not  reach  him,  still  suffi- 
cient would  to  do  more  than  balance 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  com  and 
shambles-meat. 

The  worst  paid  workmen  would 
gain  less,  but  thev  would  gain  on  the 
whole  what  would  cover  the  rise  iu 
their  food. 

The  small  tradesmen,  and  lower  of 
the  middle  classes,  would  profit  very 
greatly. 

Let  us  here  have  no  foolish  gene- 
rality, touching  extravagant  prices  of 
things.  The  very  high  prices  of  most 
articles  during  the  war,  were  caused 
neither  by  paper  currency,  nor  by  ex- 
orbitant profits  and  wages.  The  war, 
by  devastations  and  other  means,  cur- 
tailed, interrupted,  and  sometimes  cut 
off,  the  supplies  of  foreign  produce ; 
and  this  necessarily  caused  great  dear- 
ness.  Timber,  hemp,  &c  occasion- 
ally, could  hardly  be  obtained  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  this  made 
them  very  dear.  Tobacco,  at  one  time, 
was  four  oir  five  shillings  per  lb.  ex- 
clusive of  the  duty ;  and  cotton  was  ex- 
oessivelv  high,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  with  America ;  most  imported  ar- 
ticles were  similarly  aflkcted.  These 
very  high  prices  went  principally  to 
foreigners.  What  did  tney  produce? 
Dear  timber  made  dear  ships,  build- 
ings, furniture,  &c— dear  hemp  made 
dear  cordage— dear  wool,  cotton,  and 
dyes,  made  dear  woollens  and  cottons. 
Duties,  which  have  been  reduced,  made 
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fome  articles  dear.  Various  manufac^ 
tured  goods  can  now  be  made  for  al- 
most half  the  money  they  cost  then, 
merely  from  improToments  in  ma- 
chinery. Speaking  generally,  a  mo- 
derate advance  in  the  present  prices  of 
goods,  would  yield  the  profits  and 
wages  which  were  gained  during  the 
war.  What  we  are  advocating  would 
not  raise  the  foreign  produce  used  in 
the  leading  manufactures ;  in  so  far 
as  it  might  do  so,  a  remedy  would  be 
found  in  a  remission  of  duty  ;  for  the 
aake  of  the  woollen  trade  we  would 
admit  foreign  wool  as  at  present,  if  no 
method  could  be  devised  of  giving  a 
drawback  on  the  export  of  woollens. 
The  reduction  of  duties  would,  to  the 
mass  of  Uie  community,  fully  cover 
the  advance  of  price  in  food  and  other 
things. 

Prices  of  goods,  in  general,  may  be 
much,  and  in  many  cases  almost  one- 
halfy  lower  at  present,  than  they  were 
daring  the  war,  and  still  leave  to  the 
people  of  this  country  the  profits  and 
wages  which  were  then  obtained* 

And  now  let  us  take  another  view 
of  the  matter.  It  needs  no  proof  that 
what  we  have  recommended  would 
create  an  immense  additional  demand 
for  cottons,  woollens,  &c.,  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Cokmies. 
Ireland  alone  might  be  made  to  take 
almost  as  many  as  are  exported  to  all 
foreign  Europe.  Amidst  other  incal- 
cttlable  benefits  which  this  would  yield 
to  the  exporting  manufacturers,  it 
would  enable  them  to  cast  off  their 
bad  marketo.  When  you  lost  manv 
of  the  Continental  marketa  through 
their  high  duties,  what  did  you  do  ? 
Did  you  strive  to  regain  them  by  ruin- 
ing yourselves?  No:  like  knowing 
and  wise  men  you  said.  We  can  no 
longer  sell  to  thoe  people  save  at  a  loss, 
therefore  we  will  have  no  more  to  do 
with  them ;  we  will  keep  up  our  prices, 
and  seek  other  buyers.  You  acted 
accordingly,  and  went  on  flouridiing. 
So  act  again;  create  new  marketa— 
raise  your  prices— and  have  no  more 
to  do  with  your  bad  customers.  No 
part  of  your  population  would  reap 
more  benefits  from  what  we  have  ad- 
vised th%n  your  exporting  manufaetu- 
rers. 

We  have  recommended  a  reduction 
of  twelve  millions  of  duties  for  a  pro- 
^  rty  tax  of  ten  millions,  fW>m  the 
1  that  enlarged  consumption 


would  make  the  twelve  only  ten  to 
the  Exchequer.  And  we  have  ad- 
vised, that  the  property  tax  should  be 
limited  to  twelve  years,  and  leduced, 
on  the  average,  about  a  million  annu- 
ally, from  Uie  belief  that  increase  of 
revenue  would  sanction  such  an  aiw 
nuid  reduction.  It  is  morally  certain, 
especially  when  Ireknd  is  looked  at, 
that  the  yearly  increase  of  revesioe 
would  soon  be  several  millions. 

Space  will  not  adudt  of  more  than 
a  word  for  other  matters.  Obtain  for 
your  Ministers  men  pure  in  morals, 
spotless  in  honour,  and  sincerely  at- 
tached to  religion.  Send  your  soldiers 
to  the  army,  dismiss  your  theorists, 
and  replace  them  with  Mintatere  of 
practical  views  and  correct  knowledge. 
The  change  will  purify  your  Aristocra- 
cy from  its  pollution,  and  make  your 
Churdi  what  it  ought  to  be.  Gain  aa 
speedily  as  possible  a  new  House  of 
Commons,  and  suffer  no  farther  from 
the  barbarous  profligacy,  ignoranoe, 
and  imbecility,  of  the  present  ono. 
And  can  you  send  no  new  ability  to 
Parliament?  Are  we  never  to  have 
in  the  debates  any  other  than  the 
names  of  the  old,  crippled,  and  bro- 
ken- down  stagers,  the  Hollands,  Greys, 
Lansdownea,  and  Westmorelanda— 
the  Broughama,  Burdetts,  Humes, 
Peels,  and  Huskissons?  Why  does  it 
happen  that  your  boasted  ''young  men 
of  promise"— your  stripling  senatois, 
whose  powers  ai«  stoted  to  be  so  pre- 
diaious— -only  act  the  oommoBplaoe 
e^  to  their  leaders  ?  If  we  must 
even  have  the  same  doctrine%  let  us 
at  least  be  refireahed  with  some  novel- 
ty of  name  uid  phraaeology.  Letyoer 
young  men  beitar  themaelvea,  or  if 
death  diance  to  aweep  away  some  do- 
aen  of  the  ancient  heads,  you  will  be 
unable  to  foim  either  a  Mmistry  or  a 
PariiamenL 

Promote  religion— protect  public 
morals— repress  vice  and  infidelity^ 
keep  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity in  strict  subordination  to  sach 
other-*and  cherish  theprmdples,  ibel- 
iogs,  and  habiti^  whidi  give  stability, 
beauty,  and  happiness  to  society. 

We  are  not  calling  on  yon  to  act  on 
speculation  and  theory— to  make  ha- 
zardous experiments  on  mere  (^pinion. 
In  inviting  you  to  Tav  the  means 
whidi  heretofore  made  you  in  trade, 
wealth,  happiness,  and  grandeur,  the 
first  of  aatioiiSi  we  do  not  with  yea  to 


uw.;) 


t^iBon4Uimi^ihe  Vm^n. 


lid 


rdy  Bokly  on  past  experience.  Yoa 
mij  treaiu  on  perfect  certainty  at  every 
itep,  by  means  of  arithmetic. 

liesoend^  then,  from  the  clonds  of 
political  economy^  and  travel  in  safe- 
tj  on  your  mother  Ea^h  ;  paat  ,away 
the  bhoding  spectadtsof  4ie  pfafloao- 
fiboTBy  and  use  the  eyes  you  have  re« 
cdved  from  nature.  Practise  thevuU 
gar  principles,  that  it  is  erroneous  to 
miB  nnwienae  good  markets^  to  ^n 
|Kltf  ihad  ono>  I'tbat  you  cannot  carry 
on  losing  trade^that  you  cannot  live 
widurat  pofit — and  that  you  cannot 
est  tviAout  tnoorne.  And  pule  no 
BDore  about  individual  economy,  but 
cat,  and  drink,  and  enjoy  vourKlTes, 
like  your  fathers.  Whatl  in  these 
days  of  free  trade,  to  tell  the  hypo- 
diondrfacal  Engliabraan  thatthefoam* 
lug  tankard,  tne  honest  bottle  of  port, 
aiM  the  savoury  sirloin,  must  be  pn>- 
bibited  articles !   You  suvely  wish  us 


to  hang  and  drown  ourselvcsby  whole- 
sale. Your  empire  may  be,  and  if 
you  persevere  in  vour  present  system. 
It  assuredly  ^ill  be,  ruined ;  this  con- 
stant waste  of  capital,  in  almost  every 
business,  must  soon  produce  general 
beggary ;  and  this  constantlossofbread, 
in  almost  every  calling,  must  soon  pro- 
duce horrible  convulsion  and  chaos* 
But  if  it  be  ruined,  it  will  be  so  when 
it  posiKsses  such  stupendous  means  of 
prOfl»erity  and  happiness  as  the  boun- 
ty of  Heaven  never  vouchsafed  to  any 
other — it  will  be  ruined  amidst  a  pro- 
fHzsion  of  every  thing  requisite  for  en- 
abling it  to  make  for  ages  the  most 
gigantic  advances  in  trade,  riches, 
power,  and  every  thing  else,  that  could 
benefit  and  adorn  it— and  it  will  be 
ruined  solely  by  your  own  ignorance, 
blindness,  perversene88,profl^acy,  and 
incapacity. 


I2b  Noctet  Ambrbnanm.    N9.XLV.  tJoly* 


No.  XLV. 

XPH  A'EN  ITMnOZIXl  KTAIKXIN  nEPINIZSOMENAXlN 
AKXl  AEHTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

FHoc.  ap  AiK 

QTAf«  M  a  distich  by  wiie  old  Phoeylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  eiUy  daye  ; 
'Meaning^  '^'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbing  I'EorLE^ 
Not  to  lbt  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple; 
But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  *He~^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Nodes  »2 

C.  N.  ap,  Amb, 


MrMullion.k  •)  V        J  C  ®J  Sir  M.  Odohibtt. 


TiCKLEB. 

Gentlemen,  attend  to  the  carte.  There's  hotch-potch  here,  and  turtle  by 
the  Shepherd.  In  the  centre  of  the  Uble,  punch  d  ia  Trongatfe.  Sherry  and 
Madeira  are  Hogg's  wheelers— Vin  de  Grave  and  Johannisberg,  both  tho- 
rougbW  cookd,  are  mine— the  whisky  on  the  sideboard— and  now  to  dinner 
with  what  appetites  ye  may  I 


odoherty* 
MulUon,  a  glass  of  something  ?— punch  ? 


IM.;3  Ka9f«$  Anthnaiariig.    No.  XLK  Ml 

VICKLBK^ 

Mr  Tlieoclore«  may  I  ha? e  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  g^aaa  of  pancfa  wkh  you  } 

THBODOnX. 

Vobnticra— ba !  and  this  ia  the  right  Glasgow  ? 

MACRABIK. 

Hogg? 

shbphkr]). 

Please  Tonrsell^  I'll  stick  to  the  Madeira.  Ton's  ower  cauld  for  my  ita« 
madi  at  this  time  o'  day.  Now  the  turtle's  done,  is  there  ony  law  against  a 
soap  of  the  hotch-potch,  Mr  Theodore  ? 

THEODORB. 

Holdi-potdi  and  turtle  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.    Ill  trouble  Mr  Tickler 
for  another  specimen  of  his  excellent  article ;  and  then,  my  dear  Mr  Ho_ 
you  aball  command  my  attention.-^  Waiter  I  a  tumbler — ^punch !— higher,  i 
you  please,  8il^~there ! 

TICKLER. 

Ambrose,  remove.  {Enter  second  oourM.)—- Gentlemen,  here's  a  salmon  frae 
abooD  Pcebleo— and  there's  a  turbot  from  off  Fostcastle,  alias  Wolf's  Crag. 

ODOHBRTT. 

Mr  Hogg,  may  I  trouble  you  for  a  small  parallelogram  ?— some  of  the  fin,  if 
jou  plea8e.*->Theodore,  a  glass  of  hock  ? 

THBOnORB. 

Waiter,  punch,  there  !-*J?oe  erat  in  ootw.— Your  health.  Sir  Morgan. 

BHBPHXRO. 

Haund  round  the  jug.-^Od !  it's  pleasant  now,  aboon  the  tway  soops  an'  the 
cut  o*  sawmon— There,  callant,  up  to  my  thumb  again.  I  think  ye  may  be 
remooTin',  Mr  Aumrose.  {£nter  third  course.) 

TICKLER. 

What  now  ?— «ye,  there's  a  sheep's  head  frae  Yarrow,  thanks  to  our  Shen« 
herd ;  and  here,  as  I  am  a  Christian  Tory,  here's  a  boar's  head,-— gift  of  old 
Goedi^  to  our  friend  North,  whose  absence  we  all  regret  on  this  occasion.  Mr 
Theodore,  shall  I  help  you  ? 

THBOOORB. 

If  you  please. — O !  my  dear  sir— Forgive  me— fVom  the  centre  of  the  ear 
to  the  centre  of  the  lip— there  now,  exactly— a  thousand  pardons— delidous 
—it's  mighty  nice ! 

HACRABlN. 

The  ear  and  the  eye,  and  as  much  of  the  cheek  as  you  please,  Hogg.  Bdar's 
head  indeed !    Nothing  like  the  tup. 

SHEPHERD. 

WiSL  you  hae  a  Trotter  ? 

UACRABIM. 

D— —  the  Trotters— Ftn  de  Grave,  Timotheus  ? 

TICKLER. 

/mo.  Very  fair  indeed^  Ambrose.  But,  eentlemen,  i  believe  We  are  dttiit« 
ting  a  customary  libation.— Now,  remove  the  boar's  head,  and  carry  round 
the  champagne.    Goeth^s  health  !  {Three  times  three.) 

THBODORB. 

Do  you  drink  people's  healths  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  North  ? 

MACRABIN. 

Ye*— yes.  I  drink  whenever  I  can  get  it — and  whatever  and  wherever. 
Hiis  green  goose  looks  charmingly  ;-*cut  right  down,  Hogg;  smash  through 
everything. 

THEOnORB. 

ni  trouble  you  for  a  pea,  waiter.— O  Jupiter !  O  Jupiter ! 

MULLIOK. 

What's  the  matter?  What's  the  matter?  For  Heaven's  sake,  waiter,  a 
bottle  of  cold  water— quick ! 

THEODOBE  {oside  tO  MULLION.) 

Never  mind— poh—poh— 'tis  past,  I  breathe  again.  It  was  only  a  qnialm 
t&at  came  over  me— Mr  Hogg  eating  peas  with  his  knife ! 


im  N^ek9  Jmhrpthmb.  ib.  XLK  t^vi^, 


Motxsam. 


Mj4mtmt,  MBHufhhtwfiwhn  wf  Is  Fwt,  when  the  icd  mume  leaps 
iDto  the  lady's  mouth  at  the  firockca  baUt  **  Do  not  let  such  trifles  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  your  future  I 


A  glass  o'  something,  Macrabin  ? 

A  fiUia  df  Mij  tUng^^-Coine,  Ambfose^  anadusr  bofide  of  CiMMrky  Wfight. 


Never  mind  him,  Aumrose ;  the  Advocat  nanft  boe  bb  joke. 

TICKLIB. 

N«ir  te  ti^  S^tctk— ( Airr>biir^  oMtrtfr)  QewtAemm,lauLieeoimmead 
i bfljit'adeb  M  Beeoad  t^aoiMi^  in  X«itb,  aliaa  in  tbe  world. 

UACRAMHm 

I  prefer  a  glass  of  port,  after  the  manner  of  the  andeats.— No  ofience,  Mr 
Theodore  ? 

TBBOBOUB* 

Waher,  TUtrouUe  yvm  te  a  tumbler.  Tbe  Fin  de  Grave— tbeie  now,  hold. 
Now  the  Seltzer  water  1  In  point  of  fiMt,  if  you  ask  me,  I  say,  decidedly,  water 
after  red  eheeae^ — Sttll  champagne  after  white— that  is,  if  you  oommit  the 
atrocity  of  eating  any  cheese  at  all — ^whicb  I  have  net  been  guilty,  of* 

8iiEPHBa»w 

Tbei'a  tbe  feal  thiqgr  Kow  baud  round  tbe  ciewete,  Anmvese.  I  maun 
bae  a  thumblefu'  of  the  Glenliyel,  just  to  put  the  neb  on  your  yiD. 

TICKLES. 

Hie  wbiekjK*»«leav  tbe^cka. 

AM BROsa  (iuide  i»  tkuojoI'} 
What  wines  shall  we  put  on,  sk  ? 

TicKLn  (otHfe  *0  AU^MMmJ) 
Left  ve  see.  &ne  of  that  sherry  of  GodLbum'»— uie  46^  I  mea]i--*io«ie  of 
aroqtfma'eJiledciga    tbe  gaecn  seal  ■■■pert— let  ue  have  CiqF's  ivfdoe  -und  as 
for  claret,  why,  you  had  as  well  send  m  two  or  tluree  bottles  of  diffisfeat  or- 
ders, before  we  fix  for  the  evening. 

oaojuaTv  (jaMe  t»  AaaaoM.) 
fioLsitbSiBi'a  iKioeCanu 

{MCJCUEB. 

QR]tIeBMa,.adli  you  h««e  •the  goodness  te  fill  yqar  glinapi  I^The  ICag^God 
*bless  him  1 

oi&iise.. 
The  JTtii^— (three  tunes  three.) 

{Air-'-'^Ood  gate  the  Rng.) 

CICKUBJU 

'  Gentlemen,  charge  your  glasses.    A  bumper. — The  Kirk. 

OKNSS. 

The  £wfe^Cfow  tioaesfoBr.}-*(^ir— ^otmts  lame,  Mighkmd  teijs.) 

TICJn.YB. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  drank  his  Miyes^  the  King,  with  the  usual  honours, 
marking  our  high  estimatioa  of  bis  pemonal  lesistaaGB  duciin  the  late^nrful 
and  fatsd  struggle— our  respect  for  the  sank  which  he  still  holds  in  our  natiye 
Qooatiy;,  and  wkLobyin  the  hands  of  a  virtttoua  man*  mi^atiU  afford  theaieans 
af  ooosiderable  good^^uidBnally,  eur  hope  tbat  George  the  Fourth  may  be 
allowed  to  descend  into  the  tomb  of  George  the  Third,  without  witnessii^ 
with  bis  own  eyes  the  full  completion  of  the  overthrow  which  he  has  been 
compelled — ^we  all  know  how  cruelly — to  lend  his  hand  to.  -Gentleoien, 
we  nave  also  drank  the  Kirk,  (by  which,  in  this  room,  the  two  established 
Protestant  Churches  of  these  kin^oms  have  always  been  meant,)  marking  our 
undiminished  reverence  for  institutions,  which,  in  spite  of  external  hosdlity 
and  internal  treason,  must  and  shall  continue  to  possess  great  and  beneficial 
infinencet  iThey  have  destroyed  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  gentlemen ; 
but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  and  I  rather  think  in  yours,  the  State  bas  lost 
more  by  this  atrocious  separation  than  the  Church.  She,  gentlemen,  flouriahee 


U8».;]  metes  Ambroiktniau    iJb,XLf.  H$ 

sdll— or,  if  a  Winter  has  cropt  the  leafe^  there  is  a  boniiy  SpHng  in  reserve 
for  her.  fiot  the  State  I^alas !  alas  1  I  fear  the  Spring  that  hriags  back  her 
Sammet  i»ill  be  a— bloody  one.^-^Geatlemen^  every  hour  brings  new  confirma- 
tion to  the  view  which  I  took,  from  the  b^inmng,  of  the  ioevitaUe  00118&- 
qaenced.  Let  me  now  propose  a  bumper,  and  therewith  a  toast,  to  be  drunk 
standing,  and  in  silence.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  dxink  the  Immortal 
tumory  ^tkt  BritUh  ConMtUutimu 

OMKBS. 

The  immortal  memory  of  the  British  Constitntion  i 

{Air^AtUd  Langsyne.) 

SHSPHXRD* 

The  bizaness  has  certainly  made  an  awfu'  sensation  a'  through  the  Soutb 
coontij.    Even  Manor  Water,  I  hear,  was  in  a  perfect  k>w& 
onoHsaTY  (flSide,) 
A  bull,  by  the  by« 

SUEPHSRS. 

Aa  to  the  Selkirk  folk,  they're  neithertohaud  nor  to  bin'!  Tlie  hall  o'  Yar- 
row wad  rise  at  a  whistle  the  morn,  I  believe. 

ZHzoDoaa. 

Yon  astonish  me.  Upon  my  soul,  the  London  folks  take  things  much  aaofer 
coolly.  Notwithstanding  all  the  pother  iu  the  Sunday  PApen»  Mtd  all  ihat 
raff,  depend  upon  it,  the  Popery  bill  passed  without  exciting  half  the  sensatioit 
with  any  one  of  a  dosen  bits  of  mere  scandal,  Kecentlj,  which  I  oonld  men- 
tkm — ^TakeWellesley  Pole's  case,  for  example— or  even  my  Lady  EUeoboraaghls/ 
or  even  diat  pnpp^ ,  Tom  Peel'a.  I  assure  you,  air,  m  downfidl  of  the  ooi»* 
stitntion  was  notning  to  the  downfiill  of  Rowland  Stephenson,  8ir,^a8  Lord 
Alvanley  ssid  to  me    ■ 

UJLCRAMIV* 

The  oonstkution,  indeed]  what  should  that  be  to  the  London  people?  Don't 
we  an  know  that  the  capital  has  long  since  ceased  lo  have  abnost  any  syanp^ 
thy  with  the  body  of  the  nation  ? 

TBXQJOORJE  Casitk.) 

That's  a  rum  one.    Hear  the  villagers  i 

TICKLSn. 

To  confess  the  truth,  our  great  Babylon  seems  Id  me  to  be  striding  fast  ii^ 
to  another  Paris.  The  thing  has  been  goix^  on  for  a  long  time — even  for  cen- 
turies—but I  apprehend  never  at  so  rapid  a  rate,  by  fifty  per  oeot,  aa  doring 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  nobility  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  uppet 
sentry,*— at  loat  the  gentry,  composing  commonly  the  Lower  House  of  Par- 
Cameiut,— appear  latterly  to  be  dmng  every  thing  in  theur  power  to  cut  off  Acf 
old  strings,  that  used,  in  better  days,  to  connect  them  with  thepeople  £t krge. 
Only  considei  the  life  these  fine  folks  lead. 

TH£OJ>oan. 

Why,  I  don't  know  how  you  oonld  prevent  people  from  livii^  half  the  year 
in  town. 

TXCXLBR. 

I  have  no  olgection  to  their  living  half  the  year  in  town,  as  you  call  h,  it 
they  can  live  in  such  a  hell  upon  earth,  of  dust,  noise,  and  misery.  Only  tlj^dr 
of  the  Dolphin  water  in  the  solar  microscope  1 

THXOAO&S. 

I  know  nothii^  of  the  water  of  London  personally. 

ODOHIRTY. 

Nor  I ;  but  I  take  it,  we  both  have  a  notion  of  its  brandy  and  watcb 

TicKLaa. 

Tis,  in  fact,  their  duty  to  be  a  ^ood  deal  in  London.  But  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  do  olyeet  to,  and  what  I  rather  tmnk  are  evils  of  modem  date,  or  at  any  nte/ 
of  v^  rapid  recent  growth.  First,  I  object  to  their  living  those  months  of  the 
year  in  wnieh  it  is  contra  hono8  mores  to  be  in  London,  not  in  their  paternal 
manaiona,  but  at  those  little  bastardly  abortions,  whidi  they  csU  watering- 
placca    their  Leamiiigtons,  theur  Cheltenhams,  th^ir  Brighthehnatones. 

TiuonoRB* 

Brighton^  my  dear  rosdc  Brij^Uon  I 


OBOHEBTY. 

Syncopice. 

^HE^HERD. 

What's  your  wull,  Sir  Morgan  ?    It  does  no  Btaun'.  wi'  me. 

THEODORE. 

A  horrid  spot,  oertainlyhut  possessing  large  conyeniences^  sir^  for  particu- 
lar purposes.  For  example,  sir,  the  balcony  on  the  drawing-room  floor  com- 
monly runs  on  the  same  level  all  round  the  square— which  in  the  Brighthelm- 
stonic  dialect,  sir,  means  a  three-sided  figure.    The  advantage  is  obrioua. 

SHEPHERD. 

Och,  sirs !  och,  sirs !  what  wuU  this  world  come  to ! 

THEODORE. 

The  truth  is,  sur,  that  people  comme  ilfaut  cannot  veil  submit  to  the  total 
change  of  society  and  manners  implied  in  a  removal  from  Whitehall  or  Mayfair  to 
some  absurd  old  antediluvian  chateau,  sir,  boxed  up  among  beeches  and  rooks. 
Sir,  only  think  of  the  small  Squires  with  the  red  faces,  sir,  and  the  grand  white . 
waistcoats  down  to  their  hips— and  the  Dames,  Eir,  with  their  wigs,  and  their 
simpers,  and  their  visible  pockets — and  the  Damsels,  blushing  things  in  white 
muslin,  with  sky-blue  sashes  and  ribbons,  and  mufflers  and  things — and  the 
Sons,  sir,  the  promising  young  gentlemen,  sir^«nd  the  Doctor,  and  the  Lawyer 
'»— and  last,  not  least  in  horrification,  the  Parson. 

TICKLER. 

The  Parson  was  not  counted  a  bore  in  the  better  days  of  John  Bull,  when 
that  honest  old  fellow  wore  a  blue  coat  and  leather  breeches,  and  fumbled  with 
the  head  of  his  stick  whenever  he  saw  two  of  his  neighbours  quarrelling. 

MACRARIir. 

Fuimus  Troes. 

THEODORE. 

f'uirous  Tories,  indeed  !  Ah  !  my  dear  fellow,  we  had  no  Philipottos  in 
those  days.— This  claret  is  mighty  nice. 

TICKLER. 

Confound  the  Cockneys.  If  any  one  remained  unconverted,  surely  the  late 
puffing  and  blowing  in  the  Times  about  the  projected  enclosure  of  a  comer  of 
Hampstead  Heath  must  have  done  his  business.  O  Jupiter !  what  a  row 
-about  the  plaster- fiend  making  a  lodgement  in  the  half-mountain  region, 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wonner  what's  a  haill  mountain  wi'  them. 

ODOHERTY. 

Harrow,  t  suppose— or  rather  the  Devil's  Dyke  at  Brighton — an  Alpine 
precipice,  Hogg,  such  as  you  would  make  nothing  of  going  down  at  the  hand 
gallop,  with  Wallace  and  Clavers  before  you. 

TICKLER. 

This  Times  Cockney  talks  of  all  England  rising  in  rebellion  at  the  invasion 
of  Hampstead  Heath.  I  suppose  we  shall  then  have  the  Cockney  Melodies, 
Hunt,  of  course,  being  the  Tyrtsus. 

SHEPHERD. 

0,  diuna  blaspheme  the  dead !  That  pulr  man's  cauld  in  his  grave  lang  or 
now. 

ODOHERTY. 

Leigh  Hunt  in  his  grave  1  Then  he's  the  most  comfortable  ghost  I  ever 
heard  of;  for  Theodore  and  I  saw  him  not  a  week  ago  taking  a  shove  in  the 
mouth  at  old  Mother  Murly's  in  St  Martin's  Lane,  with  two  or  three  of  the 
underlings  of  the  gallery  about  him — all  in  his  glory ; — and  pretty  well  he  look- 
ed—didn't  he? 

THEODORE. 

You  have  made  some  mistake.  Sir  Morgan ; — I  was  not  present,  sir— not  I, 
indeed. *-So  you  disapprove  of  Brighton,  Mr  Tickler  ? 

TICKLER. 

Brightbelm stone,  when  I  knew  it,  was  a  pleasant  fishing  village — what  like 
it  is  now,  I  know  not ;  but  what  I  detest  in  the  great  folks  of  your  time,  is, 
that  insane  selfishneBs  which  makes  them  prefer  any  place,  however  abomi- 
nable, where  they  can  herd  together  in  their  little  exquisite  Coteries,  to  the 


noblest  muisions  sarrounded  witK  the  ooblest  domains^  inhere  they  cannot  ex- 
ist without  being  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  company  of  people  not  exactly 
belonging  to  their  own  particular  «eo^.  How  can  society  hang  together  long  in 
a  eoantry  where  the  Corinthian  capital  takes  so  much  pains  to  unrift  itself  fhun 
the  pillar  ?  Now-a-days,  sir^  your  great  lord,  commonly  sneaking,  spends  but 
a  month  or  six  weeks  in  his  ancestral  abode ;  and  even  wnen  he  is  there,  he 
snneunda  himself  studiously  with  a  cursed  town-crew^  a  pack  of  St  James's 
Street  fops,  and  Mayfair  chatterera  and  intriguers,  who  give  themselves  aita 
enough  to  turn  the  stomachs  of  the  ^lain  squirearchy  aud  their  womankindj 
and  render  a  visit  to  the  Castle  a  pertect  nuisance. 

THKODOAE  (Mtde  toMfJLLlQV*} 

A  prgudiced  old  prig  1 

TICKLER. 

They  teem  to  spare  no  paina  to  shew  that  they  consider  the  country  as  ?«• 
Inable  merely  for  rent  and  game — the  duties  of  the  magistracv  are  a  bore*« 
County  Meetings  are  a  bore— a  farce,  I  believe,  was  the  word — toe  assiases  are  a 
cursed  bore— fox-hunting  itself  is  a  bore,  unless  in  Leicestershire,  where  the 
noble  sportsmen,  from  all  the  vdnds  o(  heaven,  cluster  together,  and  think  with 
in«&ble  contempt  of  the  old-fashioned  chase,  in  which  the  great  man  mingled 
with  gtskde  and  simple,  and  all  comers— aporting  is  a  bore>  unless  in  a  regular 
battue,  when  a  dozen  lordlings  murder  pheasants  by  the  thousand,  without 
hearing  the  oock  of  one  impatrician  fowling*  piece—except  indeed  some  dandy 
poet,  or  philosopher,  or  punster,  has  been  admitted  to  make  sport  to  the  Phi^ 
lisdnes.  In  short,  every  thing  ia  a  bore  that  brings  the  dons  into  personal 
coUidoD  of  any  kind  with  people  that  don't  belong  to  the  world. 

ODOHEATY» 

Hie  world  is  getting  pretty  distinct  from  the  nation,  I  adnu^  and  I  dpubt  it 
much  love  is  lost  between  them. 

TICKLER. 

That  was  the  main  evil  I  foresaw  in  this  Popery  bill ;  that  measure,  sir» 
has  alienated  the  hearta  of  the  Clergy — the  hearts  of  the  real  provincial  squirea 
and  lairds — it  has  thoroughly  disgusted  the  mass  of  the  people. 

MACRAflN. 

Thou  haat  said  it.  The  harm  would  have  been  comparatively  trifling,  ha4 
the  thing  been  the  work  of  any  one  party  in  the  State.  The  Protestant  strength, 
of  the  nation  would  have  gathered  the  more  visibly  round  the  banners  of  the 
opposite  party ;  and  althoi:^  the  measure,  once  carried,  perhaps  nobody  would 
ever  have  attempted,  or  wished  to  undo  it— we  should  have  had  a  solid  might 
arrayed  through  all  classes  of  society,  by  way  of  safeguard  against  farther 
tricka  of  the  aame  kidney.  But  now,  where  are  we?  The  Whigs,  and  the 
Tories,  and  the  Radicals,  all  laid  their  heads  together ;  and  the  remnant  that 
stood  aloof,  have  neither  numbers  nor  talent  to  command  a  hearty  following. 

THEODORE. 

I  concur  in  all  you  have  said— yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  Sadler,  Chandoa^ 
Vyvyan,  and  Blandford,  have  done  all  that  could  have  been  desired. 

,  TICKLER. 

I  revere  Mr  Sadler, 

Si  Pergama  dextr& 

Defend!  poaaent  et  hac  defensa  fuissent-^ 
Bat  what  are  these  among  so  many? 

SBXFHBRD. 

That  lang  paper  in  the  last  Quarterly  was  a  sair  sign.  Od,  it  maun  haa 
garr'd  some  folk  cock  their  lugs  to  hear  sic  things  firae  them.  Is  it  ken't  wha 
wrote  it? 

THEODORE. 

They  spoke  of  Lord  Doodle— but  that,  I  Uke  it  for  granted,  was  gammon. 
The  Emperor  sported  quite  diplomatic— didn't  know—- had  not  an  idea. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  bcHeve  the  paper  was  nobody  but  Croker's— I  don't  know  any  other  of  their 
people  who  possess  at  once  such  a  variety  of  knowledge,  the  talent  to  express 
it,  the  courage  to  wish  to  express  such  views  there,  and  influence  enough  in 
certain  places  to  be  allowed  to  expreas  thenu 


TRBOBOmt^ 

He  denies  it 

ODOHBftTT. 

Of  coune.  The  cemmoti  report,  boweyer,  is^  that  he  is  going  oat  of  office 
forthwith,  and  into  opposition. 

TICKLSR. 

Verr  like.  In  the  meantime^  he  has  done  a  great  senrice— for  the  Quarter- 
W  can  t  eat  all  that,  and  so  there's  one  grand  organ  for  trumpeting  forth  the 
doetrine  divine,  **  whatever  is,  is  right/  shut  up. 

MULLIOK. 

Entirely  tant  mtetM?.— Well,  what  next?    Something  mu$t  oome. 

ODOHERTY. 

Were  I  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  I  would  not  halt  at  trifles  now.  Every 
Imman  being  sees  clearly  that  reform  in  Parliament  must  come  soon.  If  I 
were  he,  it  should  come  eery  twm  indeed.  Every  body  sees  that  the  Church 
in  Ireland  must  go.    Were  I  he,  it  should  go  to-morrow  morning. 

THBODORE. 

What?  throw  up  all  at  once, /Mfdt  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Throw  up  a  fiddlestick !  You  have  proclaimed  the  Popish  rdigion  to  be 
no  worse,  as  regards  politics,  than  any  other.  Upon  what  pretence,  then, 
shall  the  immense  msjority  of  the  Irish  people  be  denied  their  natural  right 
to  have  their  religion  the  established  religion  of  their  island  ?  As  sure  as  two 
and  two  make  four,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  law,  and  the  Protestant  esta* 
blishment,  cannot  live  together. 

HACHABIV. 

I  never  met  wMi  any  body  who  thought  otherwise. 

SHEPHERD. 

O  wearv  me !  and  to  hear  hoo  the  ne'er-do-weels  spooted  about  their  sin- 
cere conviction  that  they  were  doin'  the  onlv  thing  for  the  gude  of  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  in  Ireland !    Hoo  coula  they  hae  the  face  ? 

TICKLER. 

The  face  ? — ^poh— poh  !  My  dear  Shepherd,  these  gentry  have  face  for  any 
thing.  Only  hear  Peel  bragging  about  his  purity  and  piety,  and  all  the  House 
hear^hMfHng  him— the  spinning  spoon  ! 

ODOHERTY. 

How  grand  wss  his  defence  of  the  Swan  job !  He  merely  gave  Tom  a  let- 
ter  of  introduction  to  Sir  Oeorge  Murray,  recommending  nim  to  the  receipt 
of  **  any  fudlities"  in  Sir  George's  power,<— and  attesting  him  to  be  a  young 
man  of  most  *'  respectable  character,"  and  **  ample  means,"  and  bis  ^*  rela- 
tion." This,  fVom  one  Minister  to  another,  was  a  mere  trifle,  you  observe ;— > 
and  as  to  the  Home  Secretary  himself  having  any  share  in  the  spoil,  why  the 
House  surelv  could  not  think  it  necessary  for  Kim  to  offer  any  answer  to  such 
a  contemptiole  libel  ? — No,  no ! — Hear^  hear^immense  applause. 

TICKLER. 

Meanwhile  the  real  points,  the  only  points,  are  passed  wholly  sub  sikntio. 
In  point  of  fact,  no  human  being  ever  dreamt  that  Mr  Robert  Peel  was  to  draw 
money  for  his  own  personal  purse  from  this  grant  to  his  relation.  Every  body 
that  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter— certainly  every  one  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons— knew  perfectly  well  that  Peel  had  acted  merely  on  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield's  principle,  who^  if  you  remember,  always  took  care  to  lend  a  five- 
pOund  note,  or  an  old  pony,  or  a  new  great-coat,  to  a  troublesome  kinsman, 
in  the  sure  hope  of  never  seeing  his  agreeable  countenance  again — ^And  who 
blamed  either  the  Vicar  or  the  Cad  ?  The  real  chaise  was,  that  the  grant  to 
the  respectable  and  wealthy  second  cousin  of  the  political  Bayard  was  a  grant 
ettormous  in  itself'^e^O  square  miles  of  the  best  land  in  the  new  colony — and 
that  these  650  square  miles  were  so  situated  as  to  interfere  between  the  oihet 
settlers  and  the  streams— the  Swan  river  and  the  Canning — those  two  noble 
rivers,  which  unite  their  waters,  as  per  map  in  the  Quarterly,  in  the  noble 
bay,  overagainst  the  which  lies,  thanks  to  old  Barrow'a  honeat  eonfesaion, 
the  noble  and  well-named  ialand  of  Rotten- nest — that  is  Eat-neet,  On  these 
.  points  the  kinsman  of  Thomas  has  as  yet  said  nothing. 


TUat  was  a  poker  in  the  last  New  Monthly.  By  jingof  i  hefu^gtlUiag  k  light 
I  left  now,  flowercr* 

rhe  press  will  soon  pat  an  end  to  ikU  impostor.    He  has  great  cono^t, 
t  he  has  also  great  oowsdUoe,  and  be  wiU  either  ^  or  go  out 
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0BOBB&TV< 

thelast^ 
snd  left  now,  howercr* 

MACaAMM. 

The 
hutl 

TicELaa. 

Jost  think  of  what  his  existence  bmoI  haie  been  all  through  last  Session- 
lying  at  the  mere  mercy  of  ewety  man  and  BMithci's  rnxki  I  own,  I  can't  con- 
ceive how  Sadler  allowed  the  Swanney  to  cscspe; 

OnOHSKTY* 

Sadler's  a  Christian— and  charitable^    But  what  think  ye  of  Brougham  ? 

THBOBOaa. 

The  Rolls  in  his  eye. — Some  sop,  however,  sir. 

And  what  for  no  ?  as  Meg  Dods  says.  I  think  Baongfaam  the  worst  used 
of  men  ;  if  he  doesn't  get  some  good  thing,  some  Tcrj  Tery  good  thing  soon, 

very  very  soon 

ODonaaTv* 

It  is  dear  that  Copley  is  on  the  move;.— whether  the  story  of  his  going  to 

dia  be  true  or  not,  I  can't  tell. 


TICKLSn. 

To  India !  as  what  ? 

onoBBavY. 

As  Governor- General,  to  be  sure.  You  know,  if  he  wanted  any  law  he 
would  have  Lord  Dalhousie  at  faia  dbow.— Bat  die  story  was  not  generally 
credited  when  I  left  town. 

THBOBOma. 

No,  no.    But  there  is  Bome  move  on  the  tapis— 4hat  all  agree  about. 

TICKLEB. 

More  Whigs,  I  suppose^well,  well— 

ODOHaaTT. 

The  common  belief  is,  that  whenever  Copier  moves,  which  muH  be  bdtov* 
winter,  either  Leach  or  Wetherell  ia  to  have  the  saali 

TlCKLXa* 

Wetherell  1— what !  along  with  Peel  ? 

onoaxaTY. 
And  what  for  no  ?  as  Meg  Dods  says. 

TICELSa. 

Oh,  I  have  no  objection. 

onoBiaTY. 

Wetherell  is  the  King's  esndidate— and  I  should  not  wonder  though  the 
Duke  were  to  gratify  his  Majesty  about  sueb  a  trivial  matter  as  this.  But  the 
Whigs  are  strenuous  for  Leach ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  is  the  man  the 
Chancery  Bar  would  be  most  pleased  with.  In  fact,  no  other  man  in  Eng- 
land baa  much  pretension  to  fill  that  place  now--«nd,  aka !  what  will  even  he 
be  after  Old  Bags? 

VACSABIK. 

That  opens  the  Rolls  to  Broogbam— very  well  indeed,  Mr  Patriot. 

THBonoaa. 
The  Schoolmaster  would  Chen  be  at  home* 

SRSFHSaO. 

Weel  done,  dominie  Hairy  t  Ye  did  wisely  to  keep  your  taws  aff  Peel  yon 
time  I 

OnOHSBTY. 

Speaking  of  thB  tawi,  as  you  call  them,  have  you  seen  Beranger's  song  on 
Momieur  Judas,  Tickler? 

TICKLES. 

Kot  I— I've  seen  nothing  of  his  these  two  years.    Can  you  repeat  it? 

oDoaaaTT. . 
I  can  chant  it,  which  is  better.  Here,  Macrabin,  take  the  poker  and  tongi^ 
snd  tip  me  an  aooompaninient. 
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XACEABIN. 

Sing  OB^I  ftin  feady. 

ODOBEKTY  sings  {accompanied  by  Maceaben*) 
Monsieur  Judos  est  an  drole 
Qui  soutient  avec  clialeur 
Qu'il  n'a  joue  qu'un  seul  role 
£t  n'a  pris  qu'une  ooulenr. 
Nous  qui  detestons  les  gens 
Tantot  rouges,  tantot  biancs, 
Parlons  basj 
Parlons  bas, 
Ici  pr^s- j'ai  vu  Judas, 
J'ai  TU  Judas,  j'ai  yu  Judas. 

Curieux  et  nouvelliste. 
Get  ol>servateur  moral 
.  Parfois  se  dit  jounialiste, 
£t  tranche  du  liberal ; 
Mais  voulons-nous  r^damer 
Le  droit  de  tout  imprimer, 

Parlons  bas, 

Parlons  bas, 
Ici  pres  j'ai  tu  Judas, 
J'ai  vu  Judas,  j'ai  ?u  Judas. 

Sans  respect  du  caractere. 
Souvent  ce  l&cbe  effront^ 
Porte  I'habit  militaire 
Avec  la  croix  au  c6t^« 
Nous  qui  faisons  yolontiera 
L'dloge  de  nos  guerriers, 
Parlons  baa, 
Parlons  bas, 
Ici  pres  j'ai  vu  Judas, 
J'ai  YU  Judas,  j'ai  tu  Judas. 

Enfin,  sa  boucbe  fl^trie 
Ose  prendre  un  noble  accent, 
£t  des  maux  de  la  patrie 
Ne  parle  qu'en  gemissant. 
Nous  qui  faisons  le  proems 
A  tons  les  mauvais  Fran^ais. 

Parlons  bas, 

Parlons  bas. 
Id  pres  j'ai  tu  Judas, 
J'ai  TU  Judas,  j'ai  yu  Judas. 

Monsieur  Judas,  sans  malice. 
Tout  haut  Yous  dit :  '^  Mes  amis 
Les  limiers.de  la  police 
Sont  a  craindre  en  ce  pays." 
Mais  nous,  qui  de  mains  brocards 
.  PoursuiYons  jusqu'auz  mouchards, 

Parlons  bas, 

Parlons  bas. 
Id  pres  j'ai  yu  Judas, 
J'ai  YU  Judas,  j'ai  yu  Judas. 

THEonoas. 
Very  good,  indeed ;  upon  my  word,  Mr  Macrabin,  you  are  a  performer  of 
very  eonsiderable  gusto. 
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MACBABIK. 

WeVe  idl  hetrd  t  deal  of  your  improvising.    Pray^  orerset  tiila  offhanid^  as 
ihe  Deatdiere  say— do  now^  that's  a  good  fellow. 

THEODORK. 

Left  118  aky  a  dragon^  Sir  Morgan^  and  be  the  chant  with  the  loser. 

ODOHERTY. 

Doiie«-(iS%«  a  «ootfr«i^)— Unfortunate  Signifer  Dohertiades— We11|  here 
goe»«-Macrabin,  resume  the  instrument. 

ODOHERTY  ^inQS^accompanted  09  before,) 
Here  Judas,  with  a  face'  where  shame 
Or  honour  ne'er  was  known  to  be. 
Maintaining  he  is  still  the  same. 

That  he  ne'er  ratted — no— not  he. 
But  we  must  spurn  the  grovdling  hack. 
To-day  all  white — to-morrow  black. 
But  hush !  he'll  hear. 
Hell  hear,  he'll  bear; 
Iscariot's  near — Iscariot's  near  i 

The  moral  Surface  swears  to-day 

Defiance  to  the  priest  and  Pope; 
To-morrow,  ready  to  betray 

His  brother  churchmen  to  the  rope. 
But  let  us  trust  the  hangman's  strinff 
Is  spun  for  him— the  recreant  thing T 
But  hush,  &c. 

All  character  that  knave  has  lost  :— 

Soon  will  the  Neophyte  appear. 
By  priestly  hands  be-dipp'd,  be-cross'd, 

Begreased,  bechrism'u,  with  holy  smear. 
Soon  may  he  reach  his  final  home, 
"  A  member  of  the  church  of  Rome."  * 
But  hush,  &c. 

Now  from  his  mouth  polluted  fiow8«- 

Snuffled  in  Joseph  Surface  tone- 
Laments  o'er  hapless  Ireland's  woes. 

O'er  England's  dangerous  state  a  groan. 
Ere  long  l^neath  the  hands  of  Ketch, 
Sigh  for  thyself,  degraded  wretch ! 
But  hush,  &c. 

Judas !  till  then  the  public  fleece. 

For  kin  and  cousins  scheme  and  job. 
Bail  against  watchmen  and  police. 

Inferior  swindlers  scourge  or  rob. 
At  last,  anothc;r  crowd  before. 
Thou  shalt  speak  once — and  speak  no  more ! 
But  hush !  he'll  hear. 
Hell  bear,  he'll  hear; 
Iscariot's  near— Iscariot's  near. 

TICKLER. 

Your  imitction.  Baronet,  is  much  fiercer  than  the  original  wairanti. 

ODOHERTY. 

It  is  not  the  worse  for  that.    We  afe  of  a  sterner  cast.    Though,  indeed, 
Beranger  is  not  a  bad  hand  at  polishing  a  fellow  ofi^  when  he  pleases. 


*  The  ordinary  conclulon  of  a  gallows  spereh  in  Ireland,-.*'  I  dls  an  «nirorthy 
of  the  cbttKh  of  Bomc.** 
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WfHf  mf  p«un,  I  like  Wa  gay  luid  epri^ajr  mb%%  bett^  Oi^ii  bit  poijtf cal 
ones^for  instance,  Roger  J^ontempi,  Le  p^U  homnm  gris,  «id  otJ^f  tf  th$t 
kind.  I  do  not  know  where  we  should  look  in  English  for  songs  of  that  parti- 
cular species:  Tb^te  is  a  quiet  humour  about  them,  rather  iiupB\j^^(han 
es^pressed,  which  is  quite  charmix^. 

SIIBPHBRDp 

Vera  like  my  ain  style.    Ye  a'  mind  my  ''  It  is  a  fac"—- 

ODOHEETY. 

One  of  these  very  so^ogs  is^  however,  political— I  iman  the  ''  Rai  tT 
Yvetot" 

THEODO&E. 

Which  made  Bonaparte  very  angry ;— the  picture  of  the  quiet  king,  who 
<'  Se  levait  tard,  se  i^ou^hait  tot,"  waa  a  contnst  wiib  himself  that  was  not 
pommendable.  «.  ^ 

.  TICK  LIB. 

Where  is  Beranger  now } 

THSODOaJB. 

In  jail. 

TICKLER. 

A  common  case  with  wits. 

THEODOftB. 

I  wish  some  of  you,  gentlemen,  would  write  an  Essay,  full  of  translations, 
on  French  songs— the^  are  of  mufih  more  importance  io  that  country  than 
here. 

TICKLER. 

And  yet  here,  too,  we  have  known  songs  to  produce  no  small  effect ;  we  do 
pot  forget  the  *'  Hunting  the  hare"-«- 

*'  Maidens  of  Marybone,  tricked  out  in  articles"— ^c.  &c. 

ODOHERTV. 

An  excellent  song !    What  a  capiul  verse  that,  beginning  with, 
"  Next  came  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Tankerville"— 
Or  better  still— 

^'  Then  the  procession,  I. fear,  it  will  never  end. 

Came  with  the  others  his  homage  to  pay, 
Honour'd  by  4>irth,  by  profession  the  reverend. 
Neither  by  nature,  the  hypocrite  Grey. 

SHEFHERV. 

Oh  I  oh !  that's  capital— -That  Grey  has,  I'm  told  noo,  some  graun  fat  kirk 
in  Lunnan. 

TICKLER. 

Aye !  To  have  been  the  personal  enemy  of  the  King,  is  now  a  passport  to 
preferment.  He  has  succeeded  Charles  Blomfi6ld  in  the  rich  living  of  Bishops* 
gate, 

Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter, 

£t  simili  frondescit  Virga  MetalH. 
Without  pretending  to  know  who  wrote  that  verse  about  Grey,  I  guess,  by  its 
odium  thealogicum,  it  was  a  brother  parson,  Macrabin— the  Dean,  probably* 
— ^But  to  return.  The  old  French  government,  it  used  to  be  said^  was  a  des- 
potism, moderSe  par  chansons  ;  and  there  is  no  style  in  which  our  neighboura 
nave  not  succeeded. 

MACRABIN. 

Even  in  slang  ?— Could  a  Frenchman,  think  you,  ever  write— 
Qo  back  to  Brummagem,  go  back  to  Brummagem,  ' 

Youth  of  that  ancient  and  halfpenny  town — 
l^Iaul  manufacturers,  rattle  and  rummage  'em. 

Country  swell'd  nobs  may  swell  your  renown  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Or  my  ain— 

Come  like  a  tailor,  Donald  MacgiUivray, 

In  and  out,  roundabout,  needle  them  cleverly  ? 


itm^n 
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ODOHBATY. 

I  do  not  know ;  the  French  are  not  a  boxing  people,  a  drcumstance  wUch 
soffioenCly  aooonnts  for  their  cruel  propensities ;  but  Uiey  bavo  slang  longtM* 
capital  ones^  too— for  instance,  look  at  my  friend  Vidocq*8  Meqaoirs, 

THEODOAB. 

You  allude,  I  suppose,  to  that  excellent  song,  beginning  with— 
£n  roulaut  de  vergne  en  vergne  } 

OnOHEflTY. 

Yea. 

TICKLEB. 

Hone  is  tho  yolamo  among  old  Kit's  books  hero— bo  hallmarked  that  rery 
iong.    I  wish' yon  would  translate  it.  Sir  Morgan. 

OnOHBBTY. 

To  hear  is  to  obey.— Fill  all  round.— Sheep-fo6der»  you  n%  remiaa  in  «ap« 
plying. 

6HBPHBBD. 

Ksy  na^  my  laddie,  ye  shall  no  pky  Sergeattt  Kite  wi'  me>  and  4riiik 
tway  glasaea  wt  my  ane. 

OPOHEBTY  {9ing9,)  * 
Aa  from  ken^  to  ken  I  was  going, 

Doing  a  bit  on  the  prigging  lay  '^ 
Who  should  I  meet,  but  a  jolly  blowen,' 

Tol  lol,  lol  lol,  tol  derol,  av ; 
Who  should  I  meet,  but  a  joUy  blowen. 


'  P^rifging  fay— thieviaf 

^  « iUonvii-flrl,  itrumptc,  i»mC- 
heut. 


Who  was  flyi  to  the  time  o'  day.^ 

Who  should  I  meet,  but  a  jolly  blowen, 
Who  was  fly  to  ti^e  time  o'  day ; 

I  pattered  in  flash,^^  like  a  coyey>7  knowings 
Tol  lol,  &e. 

"  Ay,  bub  or  grubby,^  I  say." 

I  pattered  in  flash,  like  a  coyey,  knowing, 
**  Ay,  bub  or  grubby,  I  say."— 

"  Lota  of  gatter,^  quo  she,  *^  are  flowing^ 
Tol  k>l,  &e. 

Lend  me  a  lift  in  the  family  way.^^ 

**  Lola  of  gatter,"  quo'  die,  *'  are  flowing. 
Lend  me  a  lift  in  the  family  way. 

You  may  haye  a  crib^^  to  stow  in, 
Tol  lol,  &e. 

Weleome,  my  pal,^  aa  the  flowers  in  May. 


«  Fly,  [contnettott  of^«M]  ^/rndln 
—up  to,  practised  iQ. 

ntu,  thieving,  dfcc. 


8  Bif&  anil /rHft«4iiaK  sad  1904, 


MAiMUndi  eaiBM&lo«f  vtn> 

mour. 


*  En  roulaat  de  TsrgDe  en  v«igna^ 
Poor  apprendie  i  gonpiner,' 
J*ii  renooQtxe  U  mercandiin,' 
Loofa  malura  doodeine, 
Qui  do  piTois  solisaitf^ 
Lonfa  malaia  dondc. 

J*il  reneentr^  la  loereandi^e* 
Qni  du  pivoii  lolisait. 
Jc  loi  JMoine  en  bigome,' 
Lonfa  nialura  dondaioe, 
Qu*as.tu  done  &  morfiller  V 
Lonfa  malura  doniU. 


iCttTtoeltf. 

•  lartLhtmbiftoBf. 


■  To  work. 
•  To  ett. 
door  sad  e  key. 


Je  Int  jaspine  en  bigome 
Qu*as-tu  done  i  morfiUer  ? 
J*ai  du  chenu  pivoia  sans  lance 
Lonfa  malara  dondatne, 
Et  du  larton  savonnd,' 
Lonfa  malura  dond^. 

J*at  du  chenu  pivois  sani  lance 
£t  du  larton  savonne 
Une  louTde,  une  tonrnanlfe' 
Lonfa  malura  dondaine, 
Et  un  pieu  pour  roupillci" 
Lonfa  malura  dond^. 

STheihopkeeper.  1S?M*!?*Lj 

7  Good  wine  without  water.  •  Wbitokmi. 

lOAbedtofleepupon. 


1^  NdeUf  Am^rOiiantB.    No^XLY.  U^f^ 

'«Yottin»yha?eabedt0  8towiii; 

Welcome,  my  pal,  as  the  flowwe  in  May. 
To  her  ken  at  once  I  go  in, 

Tol  lol,  &c 
Where  in  a  comer  out  of  the  way. 

To  her  ken  at  once  I  go  in. 

Where  in  a  corner,  out  of  the  way. 
With  hii  tmeller,"  a  trumpet  blowing, 

Tol  lol,  &c  ,   ,., 

A  regidar  swell-cove"  lushy "  lay. 

With  his  smeller,  a  trumpet  hlowmg, 

A  regular  swell-oo?e  lushy  lay ; 
To  his  cliesi*  my  hooks^7  1  throw  in, 

Tol  lol,  &c. 
And  ooUar  his  dri(gOM"  clear  away. 


ifi^hereUnot  lUuis*  but  poetry  for 
snoring.  ,     , 

u  Sve0-C9|i»*-Centlaiuu^  daDdr* 

19  LM^y— drank. 


i«  C/to->Poeketf. 

17  Hoolrf— flngmi ;  in  faXL,  fMtiAng 


»  Coffor  Aif  dragonS'-tAe  Us  so- 
-dgnst  on  the  obvcne  of  ieove- 
or  ootlar  is  obvious  to  all  i 


To  his  dies  my  hooks  I  throw  in. 
And  collar  his  dragons  clear  away ; 

Xhe^i  hjs  tickeri^  I  jet  ii-going, 
Tol  lol,  &c. 

And  his  onions,^  chain,  and  key. 

Then  his  ticker  I  set  a  going. 
With  his  onions,  chain,  and  key. 

Nextslipt  off  his  bottom  clo'ing, 
Tol  lol,  &c 

And  his  gingerhead  topper  gay. 

Next  slipt  off  his  bottom  clo'ing. 
And  his  gingerbread  topper  gay. 

Then  his  other  toggery^^  stowing, 
Tol  lol,  &c. 

All  with  the  swag,s<  I  sneak  away. 

Une  lourde,  une  tounante 
Et  uo  pieu  pour  roupiller, 
J*eDquille  dsns  sa  cambriole 
Lonfa  malura  dondtlne, 
Esp^nntdcrentifler^' 
Loofa  malura  dondl. 

J'enquille  dans  sa  cambriols 
£tp6rant  de  rentifler 
Je  tembroque  au  coin  du  rifle" 
I/mfa  malura  dondaine, 
Un  meni^re  qui  piongait** 
Lonfa  malura  dondtf . 

Jc  rembroquc  au  coin  du  rifle 
Un  messiire  qui  pion9ait ; 
J*at  sond^  dant  ses  Tallades," 
Lonfa  md^ra  dondaine. 
Son  carle  j*ai  peisigu^^' 
Lonfa  malura  donde. 


19  neker^mkiu     Ttat  Freqdi 
•Isng  Is  toeqnanta, 

«o  Oiiioii»-M«]i. 


>i  Tiwry-clothes  (finxn  ioga.) 
•*  SiMi'- plunder. 

J  Vi  sondtf  dans  aes  vaUadea, 
Son  carle  j'ai  petsigu^ 
Son  caale,  aussi  sa  tocqoante" 
Lonfa  midura  dondaine, 
£t  aes  attaches  dc  cd  ^' 
Lonfa  malura  dond^ 

Son  carle,  aussi  sa  tocquantc 
£t  ses  atuchet  dc  c^, 
Son  eoulantet  iamontanlc" 
Lon&  malura  dondaine, 
£t  ton  combre  galuch^*" 
Lonfa  malura  donde. 

Son  ooulant  et  sa  montante 
£t  son  combre  galucli^. 
Son  frusquc,  aussi  sa  liseite** 
Lonfa  malura  dondatne, 
Et  scs  liranU  brodanches" 
Lonfa  malura  donde. 


11 1  enter  her  chamber.  ^^ 

If  Tomake  myself  agweable  to  her.  »» I  observe  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

U  A  man  lyina  asleep.     i»  Search  his  pockcU.  »«  I  took  his  money.  •o^^n^.^h.t- 

17  Wiinoiiy  Mid  watch  "  His  tUvcr  buckles."  is  His  chain  and  breeches.     «>GoW-edcedhaL 

»  His  ocat  and  waistcoat. 


M  Embroidered  stockhigs. 


1999.;] 
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Then  his  other  toggery  stowing, 
All  with  the  swag,  I  sneak  away ; 

**  Tramp  it,  tramp  it,  my  jolly  hlowen, 
Tol  lol,  &c 

Or  he  grabbed^  by  the  beaks**  we  may. 

''  Tramp  it,  tramp  it,  my  jolly  blowen. 
Or  be  grabbed  by  die  beaks  we  may ; 

And  we  snail  caper  a-heel-and-todng, 
Tol  lol,  &c. 

A  Newgate  hornpipe  some  fine  day. 

"  And  we  shall  caper  a.heel*and-toeing, 
A  Newgate  hornpipe  some  fine  day ; 

With  the  roots,^  theur  ogles**  throwing^ 
Tol  lol,  &c 

And  old  Cotton*^  hamming  his  pray." 

''  With  the  mots  their  ogles  throwing, 
And  old  Cotton  humminp;  his  prey ; 

And  the  fogle^hnnterb*^  doing, 
Tol  lol,  &c 

Their  morning  fake*^  in  the  prigging  lay." 


polioe-offloen. 
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MB0ak9^ 


MJf«lf-iSit]«. 


>  o)ffif«««rtt. 


nofaf  CM/oft-tlM    Ordinary  of 
Naarote 

^  Bumming  hia  pray— nylng  tha 
prayett. 

**  F«ip2r>AMn/«i'«— pickpoekati. 


M  i/amlAT  /air«-4ionilng  ttUa* 
rery. 


OnOREKTYi 

Well,  I'tc  sung  my  share  of  this  night's  singing  in  all  conscience.    Now^ 
Theodore,  do  give  ns  a  twist. 

THCOnORX. 

A  Twias^Heaven  forefend !    I  don't  deal  in  Horatian  metres. 

TICKLER. 

I  should  feel  much  obliged 

THEonoRB  {going  to  the  piano-forie.) 
Oh !  if  it  obliges  jon^aside  to  Odohertg)^!  had  no  idea  that  these  savages 
had  such  a  thing  as  a  piano  in  their  country.  I  took  it  for  granted  they  played 
only  on  the  pipes. 

onoHERTT  {atida  to  theouore.) 
Or  the  fiddle — it  is  a  national  instrument. 

THEODORE  (Chanting — Air,  my  bank9  they  are  covered  wi(h  beee*) 
My  left  is  adom'd  by  a  pOet, 

unrivalled  in  song  and  in  grog. 
For  the  word  is  continually  go  it, 

'Tween  the  Muse,  or  the  mug,  and  our  Hogg. 
Mount  Benp;er  and  Mador  may  shew  it. 
Of  his  doings  they  both  keep  a  log. 


Son  frosque,  ausil  sa  Hsctte 
Et  scs  tiraDts  brodanch^s, 
Cfoinp^  CTOnpe,  inercandicrcr^ 
LoDfa  malnra  dtmdaine, 
Cw  Dons  noas  Kiions  bequiU^'* 
Loofa  malttra  dondftw 

Cfompe)  cfonip6f  mercandierf) 
Car  Dons  aerioDs  bcquill^s 
9m  la  placarde  de  tergne" 
Loofa  roalora  doodaine, 
B  Doas  faodrait  gambiUet" 
Lonfii  malum  dond^. 


Sur  la  t^lacarde  de  vergne 
n  noas  faodrait  gambiller 
Allum^s  de  toutes  cea  laigaes" 
Lonfra  malura  dondaine, 
£t  do  trope  raaaembU" 
lioofa  maloia  doode. 

AUamis  de  toutes  cea  largues 
£t  dtt  trepe  nuaembW, 
£t  de  ces  charlau  bons  driUeSy 
Lonfa  malara  dondaine« 
Toua  abolant  goupinet'* 
Lonfk  malura  dond^. 


BaMd. 

LOMMd 


aftbyalltlitMWOBMn. 


Take  eara  of  younatf,  sliopkener( 
s«OBU)al«lMad«Vllto.  •fTo 


» People. 
WAIleomlnf  lorob 


MThiarni  £ood(«Uowi. 


1S4 


Tm  rejoiced,  and  the  world,  tir,  shmll  know  it, 

Fal  de  nrf,  6ce. 


That  I've  boozed  at  the  elbow  of  Ho^re. 

Fai  de  i 


To  the  left  of  my  Shepherd  appears 

One  who  laughter  and  law  is  a  dab  in ; 
Who  respects  neither  parsons  nor  peers. 

When  Uiey  cross  the  career  of  Maerabin* 
The  Whigs  are  in  fun&  for  hia  jeers. 

Jolly  Tories  delight  his  confab  in— 
And  his  eyes  play  the  deuce  wi'  the  dean. 

In  the  soft  evening  hours  of  Macrabin. 

Falderol,6Kc 

Next  to  thee,  thou  prime  Maximist,  Moigan, 

The  current  of  rhyming  must  flow ; 
Of  lampooning  the  great  barrel-organ. 

Still  grinding  a  chant  on  the  foe. 
Thou  and  I,  most  illustrious  Barotiet, 

Grand  Masters  are  both  in  the  trade ; 
And  car  bosoms  would  each  have  a  star  on  it. 

If  a  knighthood  of  libel  were  made. 

Falderol,&e. 

At  the  foot  of  the  table.  Sir  Tickler, 

The  bottle  we  see  in  his  hand. 
For  old  rum  and  religion  a  stickler. 

In  punch  and  in  piety  grand. 
Alas !  for  the  Cockney  suburbans. 

Who  now  are  in  fear  for  their  heath ; 
How  Hampstead  would  shake  in  disturbance. 

If  Zed's  scimitar  leapt  from  iu  d»eath. 

Fal  de  rol,  Stc 

0  scribe  of  the  witty,  dear  Mordy, 

Whose  stamp  coins  Old  Christopher'a  bullion, 

1  am  sure  we  should  get  very  wamj 
In  rehearsing  the  praises  of  Mulhon  ; 

We  can't  count  up  the  whole  of  his  merits. 
But  from  North  down  to  Ambrose's  seaUion, 

The  lad  who  directs  and  inspirits 
The  whole  Tory  battali<m  is^Mullion. 

Fal  de  rol,  Ac. 

And  now  for  applauses  you  look 
On  a  person  whose  qualities  we  adore ; 

And  you'll  have  it  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
Quoth  the  modest  and  blush-mantled  Theodore. 

Contradiction  in  this  we'll  not  brook  ; 
No— that  window  should  instantly  be  a  door 

For  the  wretch  who  this  dogma  forsodc^ 

EaXTH  holds  no  ImPROVIZER  like  TlfBOHOXS. 

Fal  de  rol,  &;c. 

Hold— at  present  he's  chain'd  with  the  gout, 

But  at  Christopher's  table  we  sit — 
And  on  no  account  must  we  leave  out 

Our  immortal  old  paymaster  Kit 
If  he's  sane,  I  confoundedly  doubt— 

And  the  world  never  thought  him  a  wit ; 
But  he's  sending  good  Boaideaux  about. 

And  so  here  goes  attansa  and  Kit. 

Fal  de  rol,  See. 


ltV.3  N0Hii  Amhro$knm.    NcXLT.  m 

That  will  do  for  to-night. 

•HBPHCAV. 

Chtrmin'— just  wnnnerfu^— efa,  man !  gie  me  a  shakeV  your  hand  ;  y^tt 
jwtaMlfcer  amang  ua  when  Norih's  awa,  and  we^rea'  at  onr  eaiew 

.  THIODOaS* 

My  datr  9hq»keid,  I'm  not  such  a  Coekney  bnt  I  cm  apftedate  Off^iMttf 
of  tfaat  bind.    Come  now^  give  ns  a  teste  of  your  qoalitj. 

sHXFHsan. 
My  quality,  humy  ? 

TICILSa. 

He  neane  a  long  of  the  trne  old  Seotti^  cut^^  genuine  hod  of  tli€  Hti^ 
ihet^-4}ome,  Jamee. 

SRKPHsan. 
le  that  a'  ?  I'll  mak  and  sing  ane  affhand— lo?e  neter  eotnes  wntng  to  me 

O,  Loyb's  a  bitter  thing  (o  bide. 

The  lad  that  drees  it  s  to  be  pitied ; 
It  blinds  to  a'  the  warld  beside^ 

And  maks  a  body  dilde  and  dited  ; 
It  lies  see  sair  at  my  breast  bane^ 

My  heart  is  melting  saft  an'  safter ; 
To  dee  ottright  I  wad  be  fain, 

Wer't  no  for  fear  what  may  be  after. 

I  dintia  ken  what  course  to  steer, 

Tm  sae  to  dool  an'  daftness  driven, 
For  ane  sae  lovely,  sweet,  an'  dear, 

Smre  never  breath'd  the  breease  o'  heaven ; 
O  there's  a  sonl  beams  in  her  ee, 

Ae  blink  o't  msks  one's  spirit  gladder^ 
And  ay  the  mair  she  geeks  at  me. 

It  pits  me  aye  in  love  the  madder. 

Love  winna  heal,  it  winna  thole. 

Yon  canna  shan't  even  when  you  fear  ft ; 
An'  O,  this  sickness  o'  the  soul, 

'Tis  past  the  power  of  man  to  bear  it  I 
And  yet  to  mak  o'  her  a  wife, 

I  couldna  square  it  wi'  my  duty, 
rd  like  to  see  her  a'  her  life 

Hemain  a  virgin  in  her  beauty ; 

Asjrare  as  bonny  as  she's  now, 

Tbe  walks  of  human  life  adorning ; 
As  blithe  as  bird  upon  the  bough. 

As  sweet  as  breeze  of  summer  momhig. 
Love  paints  the  earth,  it  paints  the  sky. 

An'  tints  each  lovely  hue  of  Nature, 
And  makes  to  the  enchanted  eye 

An  angd  of  a  mortal  creature. 

THEOnOEE. 

Exquisite— migjity  good,  really— Why,  Hogg,  VeHutTs  A  joke  to  you. 

TIC«L£R. 

Tery  wdf  indeed,  James.    Pass  the  bottle,  Mullion— and  Macrabfa— wn/ 
wliat  are  you  about,  Macrabin  ? 

MACRABIK. 

Mr  Hogg,  may  I  crave  a  bumper  ? 

shefiiebs* 
Wr  T%ht  good  wuH— Gentlemen,  nae  skylight8--the  Advocate's  toast. 


VA  Ndci€8  AmbrodaiHa. .  Xo.XLF.  ZJ^0 

MACAABiy. 

In  rising,  sir,  upon  this  occasion,  I.  may -safely  assure  you,  tibat  I  &o  not 
leave  my  seat  witnout  very  considerable  agitation.  I  do  not  allude,  sir,  to 
that  agitation  which  is. now.  convulsing  Ireland-^that  agitation  which  A  das- 
tardly minister  of  a  d^raded  crown  vainly  hoped  to  extinguish  for  ever  by 
truckling  to  that  treason,  which  it  was  bis  bounden  and  sacared  and  moat  im« 
perative  and  holy  duty,  sir,  as  a  man,  and  a  Christian,  and  a  Briton,  to 
nave  trampled — ^No,  sir,  I  allude  to  nothing  of  this  nature,  however  in  itself 
momentous.  My  business  at  present  is  nearer  home.  I  allude,  sir,  in  a  word, 
to  that  internal  agitation  which  a  modest  individual  may  easily  claim  credit  for 
harbouring  within  his  bosom  of  bosoms,  at  the  moment  when  he  rises  to  address 
himself  to  such  an  assemblage  of  intellect,  of  genius,  and  of  virtue,  as  I  now  be- 
hold congregated  around  this  festive  board.  {Hear,  kearA  Sir,  we  live 
in  extraordinary  times.  A  great  crisis  is  indubitably  on  tne  anvil.  .The 
clouds,  my  lords,  are  thickening  around  the  horizon  of  Great  Britain — tbey  are 
conglomerated  in  portentous  and  inevitable  gloom ;  and  the  awfhl,  the  appal« 
ling,  the  irresistible,  and  most  important  burst  alreadjr  ouivers  in  the  ba« 
lance.  Every  symptom,  sir,  conspires  to  give  omen  and  indication  of  the  ap- 
proaching horrors.  The  Great  Unknown  is  no  more.  Those  dark,  and 
atrocious,  and  altogether  unjustifiable  suspicions,  to  which  I  need  not  more 
rarticularly  allude^  disturb  no  longer  the  midnight  pillows  of  Mrs  Grant,  Mrs 
Thomas  Scott,  and  Mr  George  Forbes.  (Hear,  hear,)  The  private  ao* 
counts  of  the  Corporation  of  London  are  openly  demanded  in  the  Par« 
liament  of  England.  {Hear,  Itear.)  A  son  is  born  unto  the  Mandarin— 
the  lamentable  story  of  Lord  Londonderry  and  the  coal- tax  need  not  detain 
us  here.  Mr  Jeffrey  is  Dean — {Hear,  Aear.)— Mr  John  Tait  is  Sheriff- 
depute  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross.  The  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  Europe,  the  utter  ruin  of  the  wilful  king^  the  demolition,  in  other  words, 
of  the  Siljukians,  Atabeks,  Kharismians,  and  Turks,  who  have  so  long  been  in 
possession  of  the  prefecture  of  the  East,  as  typified  by  the  little  increasing 
nom,  is  at  hand.  {Hear  !  hear!)  Mr  Geoi^e  Bankes  has  been  defeated  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  sixth  vial  is  on  the  very  eve  of  being  poured  out  on  the 
great  river  Euphrates.  {Hear  !  Iiear  /)  The  friend  of  Caroline  and  the  second 
of  Duneam,  is  actually  in  the  cabinet,  and  rumours  are  rife  of  Althorp, 
and  Graham,  and  Stanley,  and  even — shall,  I  utter  the  degrading  fact?— - 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  (Hear I  hear!  hear/)  Young  Gibb  sleeps  with 
his  father^the  Battle  of  Waterloo  is  forgotten  in  the  coming  thunders  of  the 
Battle  of  Armageddon.  Spitalfields  are  deserted.  Paisley  is  full  of  woe.  Sir 
Masseh  Manasseh  Lopfz  sold  Westbury  to  the  Right  Honourable  Robert 
Peel,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  sterling.'  {Hear  !  hear  I) 
Birmingham  ia  acquitted  and  remains  with  Captain  Ives.  A  great  iron  mine 
has  just  been  opened  at  Orebro,  in  Sweden— the  progress  of  the  lead  mines  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Catholic  King,  is  alarming  in  no  trifling  degree  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Stafford,  who  have  advanced  three  hundred  thousand  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesea— Captain  Basil  Hall's  travels  are  stereotyped— Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  is  mentioned  for  Grand  Mogul ! — Mrs  Thomas  Ped  has  been  refused  a 
ticket  to  the  great  ball  at  Almacks  l-^{Hear  I  hear .')— The  Rev.  Edward  Ir« 
ving  has  been  refused  admission  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land—Mr Trotter  of  Ballendean  has  been  in  vain  proposed  for  Provost— Met« 
temich  trembles  at  the  announcement  of  a  personal  rencontre  with  Arthur  the 
Great — Lord  Ellenborough  advertises  his  villa  at  Putney  in  the  columns 
of  The  Morning  Post— Sir  William  Rae  is  talked  of  for  a  shelf— Sir  Henry 
Halford  is  in  daily  attendance  at  Bushy— The  King  appeared  at  Ascot  Races 
in  a  brown  hat — ^Mr  Gait  has  returned  at  this  very  moment  from  Canada— 
and  Mr  Thomas  Fretlev's  letters  have  shaken  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  iu 
oentre-T-Lord  Cringletie  s  interlocutor— Lord  Mackenzie's  ad  avtmfufum— the 
BUenoe  of  L.  £.  L. — and  the  dulness  of  the  John  Bull  during  the  last  fort* 
night^these^  sir,  are  signs  of  the  times  to  which  I  shall  merely  point  your 
attention.  (Hear!  hear!)  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  will  not  be  disputed, 
that  I  have  made  out  a  very  triumphant  case — the  issue  is  with  you.  But, 
I  venture  to  propose  a  bumper,  fully  relying  upon  your  candour— •!  venture 
to  propose  i  bumper,  which,  under  existing  circumstanceai  I  am  sure  you 


will  not  refuse— a  Immper  to  the  betUh  and  pioiperity  of  oor  dhtuigoishad 
friend  and  gimt  now  in  my  eye,  Mr  Theodore.    {Grtait^^pknue.) 

IIMNKS. 

Mr  Theodore!! !  !! !  !  I !     Three  times  threet-^Aia,  Saw  ye  Jfikni§  eo* 
wnngf 
TMKOBoaE  {Jumpi  to  ihepittnOr/M$  and  0Jl9ii<ff."-^»,  EvOmt'M  Bower.) 

I  hope,  Mn  Muse, 
Yon  will  stiffly  refnse 

To  respond  in  your  strains  to  Miorabin's  heart ; 
Who  scruples  not  to  sty, 
Thst  the  devil  is  to  pay. 

And  the  glory  of  Britain's  upon  the  start 

Oar  poor  population 
Being  given  to  propagation. 

He  looks  to  the  rates  with  an  eye  of  woe«- 
As  for  plans  of  emigration. 
And  bcv;  cultivation. 

He  abandons  them  to  Sadler,  Wilmoihorton,  and  Co. 

He  would  think  it  a  miracle. 
If  much  longer  in  curricle. 

Church  and  State,  morepairum,  continued  to  go— 
Their  alliance  undone 
By  an  operative's  son ; 

iEtna  s  flames  on  his  head— in  his  heart  her  snow. 

But  when  lately  a  void 
Wss  created  by  Lloyd, 

And  the  breast  of  Philpotto  with  hope  beat  high— 
Even  the  Duke  refused  that 
To  the  reverend  rat. 

And  promoted  old  Bagot— the  King  knows  why. 

Then  the  King  f aid  nay, 
To  all  mention  of  Grey ; 

And  though  General  ilosslyn  obtained  the  place. 
The  Sovereign  rump'd  him. 
With  a  visage  so  gnm. 

It  gave  sore  tribulation  unto  his  GaACS. 

Then,  the  brave  Cumberland 

Seems  determined  to  stand- 
Spite  of  all  their  manoeuvres— by  his  post ; 

Which  gives  much  a-do 

To  the  Prince  Waterloo, 
Who  was  minded  for  ever  to  rule  our  roast. 

Odadare,  I  beseech ! 
Is  it  Welheiell  or  Leach, 

That  is  desthwd  to  shine  in  Lysdhurst's  seat  ? 
And  where  will  LyndhunI  go  ? 
And  who  will  be  the  beau 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  tliat  retieat  ^ 

I'm  perplex'd  from  my  soul 
'Bout  the  Sesgraveooal, 

And  Lord  Brecknock  retiring  for  CastkreagK^ 
Nor  can  I  understand. 
Why  a  martyr  so  gnnd 

George  Bankea  sbould  be  deem'd«— since  he  stooped  td  stay. 


Billy  Holmes  don't  eoDceal 
That  the  conduct  of  Peel 

Has  put  knot  after  knot  in  hit  Master's  yam  ; 
And  that  Bdb  must  sktp 
From  the  weavershipj 

Is  a  fact  which  hia  kindred  with  gtief  discern. 

0  weep  for  the  day. 
When  from  place  and  pay 

Back  to  roost  in  his  Rdchdale  the  false  Lord  900s  | 
Sure  the  worst  of  the  bad 
Have  a  kick  for  the  Cad 

Who  by  treason  falls^  as  by  eant  he  rose. 

'Tis  my  trust  that  the  King, 
Understanding  the  thing, 

Will  ere  long  cheer  hu  friends^  end  confound  his  foes  ; 
"  The  Man- wot"  o'erwhelm. 
Summon  Bags  to  the  helm. 

And  a  new  Honse  of  Gommena  for  Lord  Chandosi 

Better  nrospects  arise 
Before  loyal  eyes. 

And  in  merrier  mood  then  I  close  my  strain ; 
Fill  a  bumper,  I  pray. 
To  the  coming  day, 
When  the  King  sbsU  enjoy  his  own  agsan.  (Great  apphuie*) 

onoHERTY  {aside to  MAcaABiK.) 
Do  you  give  it  up  ? 

MACRABIN    {aside  to  OnOHERTT.) 

Confound  bis  glibness  I-^My  dear  Theodore,  you  have  outdone  yourself.  Sir 
Morgan  is  really  quite  jealous. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hand  awa',  baud  awa'  wi'  sic  havera-^yere  a'  grand  chieb  in  your  ain  gaits 
*-and  now  I  think  Tickler's  beginning  to  look  a  thought  yaup— Sail  we  hae 
ben  the  cauld  heads,  Mr  Timothy  P 

TICKLER. 

By  all  means.— •(JRtiip«,  enter  Ambrose ).*-Supper  immediately.  The  boar's 
head,  the  sheep's  head,  some  lobsters,  the  strawberries  and  cream,  and  a  hot* 
tie  of  Champagne.  ( Ejeit  A mb ro se . ) 

MITLLION. 

Drooping  nature  really  begins  to  call  for  some  refreshment.— (£n/er  the 
tray,) — Aye,  aye,  Ambrose  was  ready. 

8HEPRERP. 

How  bonnily  they've  dressed  up  the  cauld  porker  f  Mv  eye,  Mr  Aumrose, 
but  you've  made  a  perfect  flower-bob  of  him.— {Shall  I  help  you,  Theodore  ? 

THEODORE. 

So  be  it.  By  Jupiter,'  this  garniture  is  perfectly  Hopkinsonian !  Give  me 
the  ear  also.    Pray,  do — merci. 

TICKLER. 

Hopkinsonian  ?  Non  intelligo. 

THEODORE. 

Ha  !  ha !  well,  I  thought  you  must  have  heard  the  story,  I  protest.  You 
must  know,  my  friend  Hertford,  walking  one  day  near  his  own  shop  in  Pic- 
cadilly, happened  to  meet  one  Mr  Ho^kinson,  an  eminent  brewer,  I  believe. 
— Upun  my  word,  this  is  better  cold  than  hot,  however — and  Uie  converaa* 
tion  naturally  enough  turned  upon  some  late  dinner  at  the  Albion,  Aldersgate 
street— nobody  appreciates  a  real  city  dinner  better  than  Monsirur  lb  Mar« 
quifr— and  so  on,  till  the  old  brewer  mentioned,  par  hamrd,  that  he  had  just 
received  a  noble  specimen  of  wild  pig  from  a  friend  in  Frankfort,  adding,  that 
he  had  a  very  particular  party,  God  knows  how  many  Aldermen,  to  dinner 
—half  the  East  India  DireetioB,!  bellete— end  that  he  was  something  pus- 
vied  touching  the  cookery.  *'  Pooh  !"  says  Hertford,  "  send  in  your  poncer  to 
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my  man,  and  he'll  do  it  for  yoa  h  mervdUe"  The  brewer  was  a  gratefiil  man— 
the  pork  caiiie-»attd  went  back  again.  Well«  a  week  alter  my  lord  met  his 
fitiend,  and,  by  the  way,  **  Hopkinaon/'  says  he,  *'  how  did  the  boar  eoncenr 
gooff?"—"  O,  beautifully/'  says  the  brewer;  "  I  can  never  sufficiently  thank 
your  lordship ;  nothing  could  do  better.  We  should  neter  have  got  on  at 
all  without  your  lordship's  kind  assistanoe." — "  The  thing  gave  satisfaction 
then,  Hopkinson?"— ''  O,  great  satisfaetion,  my  Lord  Marquis— To  be  sure, 
we  did  think  it  rather  queer  at  first — in  fact,  not  being  up  to  them  therif 
tlungs,  we  considered  it  as  deuoedly  stringy — to  say  the  truth,  we  should 
never  have  thoutfht  of  eating  it  odd/'— <<  Cold  i"  si^s  Hertford ;  ''did  you 
eat  the  ham  cold?" — "  O  dear  yes^  my  lord,  to  be  sure  we  did— we  eat  ft 
just  as  your  lordship's  gentleman  sent  it."—"  Why,  my  dear  Mr  Alderman," 
says  Hertford,  "  my  cook  onlr  prepared  it  for  the  spit.  Well,  I  shall  neveir 
fotget  how  the  poor  dear  Due  of  York  laughed  I 

SIIEPBBBP. 

0  the  heathens !  did  they  really  eat  the  mmi  raw  P 

THEOBOftB< 

As  raw  as  yoa  sit  there,  my  hearty^— Come»  another  slice. 

MACaABIK. 

Ha!  aeorkstartedl  Quick^  MuUion !  Tho  champagne !  Tumblers  1  Am« 
bnae,  nore  of  that. 

*****  {N.B.   Conversaihn  /or 

some  time  not  audible 

'  in  the  cupboard,) 

OnOHBRTT. 

This  ia  the  right  sort.  Except  John  at  tho  Salopian,  I  really  don't  know 
any  body  to  compete  with  you  in  a  hot  bowl. 

TICILBB. 

1  ^ue  myself  more  on  the  cold— but  that  you  Mansterians  never  appre» 
date. 

SHBrHBBl). 

Thraw  the  wand  when  it's  green,  Timotheus. 

TICKLER. 

Now  hand  me  the  cigars— do  yon  prefer  the  pipe  or  the  naked  beauties, 
Theodore? 

THEODOBE. 

I  never  smoke— (/i^A  /)— This  punch  is  blameless,  sir.  This  does  you 
honour — ^you  wookl  corrapc  roe,  if  I  staid  among  you  long— you  would  cor- 
rupt me*^I  protest— -quite  delicious 

SHBPHBRD. 

Cormpt  you  ?  ny  cattj,  we  wad  do  you  a  great  deal  o'  gude,  my  man ;  we 
wad  clean  cure  you  o'  the  fine  gentleman,  'at  we  would— and  we  would  gar 
ye  shew  jour  teeth  in  anither  fashion.  A  man  just  sets  a  bairn  for  the  mat- 
ter of  birr  and  venom  when  he  bides  lang  up  yonder — ye're  just  naething 
ava'  noo  to  what  ye  were  when  ye  first  corned  name. 

TICKLER. 

Nonsense— we  all  adapt  ourselves  unconsciously  to  the  circle  we  mix  in— 
Every  place  has  iu  own  tone — and  Edinburgh  and  London  are  400  miles 
apart. 

MACBABIK. 

ThtnkGodf 

THEODORB. 

Inverness,  I  presume,  is  still  nearer  the  centre  of  civilisation— Well,  I  can't 
staad  this  aov  longer— hand  me  the  cigars— self-defence  is  a  duty— you  may 
sead  nmnd  die  jng,  too,  Mr  Tickler. 

SHSPRBRn. 

There's  a  nsan-^ow,  dinna  be  bhvrin'  ower  fast  at  the  bednninff— there— 
genty,  genty,  a  sma'  quiet  sook,  hardly  mair  nor  the  natural  breathin'— look 
at  me. 

TBBOnORK. 

A  perfect  fiephyr* 
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8HKFHEBD. 

Look  at  hiifi«^aB  I  sail  answer,  he  can  tend  the  smoke  out  at  his  nostrils—? 
na,  losh  keep  ua !  he's  up  to  every  thing — there  it's  puffin  out  at  the  lug  next ! 

THKODORE. 

Teach  the  Patriarchs^  and  multiply. 

TICKLRK. 

Fill,  Odoherty— and  pa8s.»Are  you  and  Theodore  going  into  the  High« 
knds? 

OnOHERTY* 

Not  we,  truly— we  have  other  fish  to  fry— T  say,  with  Old  Captain  -Mor- 
lis, 

"  The  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall-Mall"— 
I'm  off  to  tolvn  again;  next  steam-boat — the  approaching  dissolution  will  not 
permit  any  further  extension  of  our  tour  just  at  present. 

TICKLER. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  result? 

ODOHERTY. 

0,  a  roaring  Protestant  House  of  Commons,  as  sure  as  a  gun— a  good  strong 
Tory  goYcrnment,  without  which,  indeed^  the  country  cannot  and  will  not 
hang  together  for  manj  months  more.  The  King  enjoying  his  own  again, 
and  Liberalism  at  a  discount  in  Westminster  as  much  as  everywhere  else — 
the  Church  is  mustering  all  her  atrength,  and  woe  to  the  Papists  when  the 
tussle  comes ! 

TICKLER. 

You  may  flatter  yourselves  aa  you  please — my  opinion  ia,  that  the  utter 
watit  of  Talent,  Courage,  and  Union,  which  has  caused  the  present  condition 
of  the  Tory  party,  will  keep  it  where  it  is.  With  grief  do  I  cay  it,  I  adhered 
to  that  party,  boy  and  man,  through  evil  report  oild  through  good  report,  for 
sixty  years,  sir — I  served  it  zealously  with  tongue  and  pen,  and  bayonet  and 
haloert  too^and  it  never  did  any  thing  for  me.  Heaven  knows — ^and  I  adhere 
to  it  still — I  share  its  discomfiture— I  cannot  share  your  hopes — ^it  is  down, 
down,  down,  for  my  time,  at  any.  rate — You  are  young  men — ^you  may  live 
to  see  better  times. 

THEODORE. 

You  must  all  be  delighted  to  know  that  the  King  is  well— really  well.  I 
was  near  his  person  half-an-hour  on  Thursday  at  Ascot,  and  I  give  you  my 
honour  his  Majesty  never  looked  better  in  my  remembrance— complexion 
dear— :eye  bright-;-the  whole  presence  and^  bearing  as  full  of  life  and  vigour 
as  of  grace  and  dignity.    This  is  one  great  consolation  to  us  alL 

ODOHERTY. 

His  life  is  worth  two  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's.  But  still,  the  question  of 
the  Regency  b^ins  to  be  an  anxious  one.  People  must  be  expected,  in  those 
times,  to  look  a  leetle  beyond  their  noses. 

TICKLER. 

Why,  how  can  there  be  any  question  P  Upon  what  pretence  could  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  be  passed  over,— the  next  in  order ;  the  first,  certainly,  in  talent ; 
and,  without  all  doubt,  the  steadiest  in  principle  among  those  of  his  royal  line 
who  would  then  be  left  to  us  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Why,  you  are  aware,  he  would  then  be  king  of  Hanover. 

TICKLER. 

And  is  that  an  objection  ?  His  son,  of  course,  marries  the  princess  Vittoria 
•—I  hope  they'll  alter  that  outlandish  name,  by  the  way. 

ODOHERTY. 

My  dear  friend,  ihere*9  the  rub.  Young  Cumberland,  or  young  Cambridge  ? 
On  one  side,  the  royal  family  (with  one  exception,  of  course)  and  die  people  of 
England— and  the  people  of  Hanover  too,  (for  they're  not  such  spoons  as  to 
wish  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Prussia) ;  on  the  other,  the  Duke !  Do 
you  begin  to  see  daylight  ? 

THEODORE. 

Aye,  you've  laid  your  hand  on  the  point,  now. 

8HEPHIRD. 

An'  Bud  na  the  King  hioisell  setUe  a'  the  like  o'  that  ^ 


ODOHEBTT. 

Befbie  the  flood,  Ixeland  was  a  potato-garden-^Fill  my  glass.  You  see.  sir, 
h«ie  b  a  delicate  business,  rather^  for  rough  practitioners.  And  you  will  ad« 
mity  oo  the  whole,  that  the  whiskered  Dulce  has  some  pretty  oonsiderahle 
cause  to  he  in  no  great  hurry  about  returning  to  Berlin  ? 

TICKLE&. 

lliey  talked  of  his  having  the  Horse  Guards. 

ODOHERTY. 

Stuff,  my  dear,  stuff.  Nobody  will  have  the  Horse  Guards— as  The  old 
Times  truly  said  when  the  Prince  of  Waterloo's  reign  began— except  some 
Loid  Hill,  or  Lord  Dale,  that  his  Highness  can  canter  over,  as  seemedi  good 
to  his  spurs.  Perhaps  the  good-natuied  Duke  of  Cambridge,  influenced,  as  he 
most  be,  by  certain  considerations  already  touched  upon,  midit  be  redconed 
sufficiently  en  /enue— for  an  experiment  at  least  But  who,  that  um^s  to  the  mat 
question  we  have  been  talking  of,  and  looks  also  to  the  noble,  correct,  and.ti* 
gonms  ^pearance  of  that  true  get  of  George  the  Third  himself  personally, 
will  ever  dream  for  a  moment  of  the  Duke  of  CumberUnd  having  tine 
Horse  Guards,  while  the  Duke  .of  Wellington  has  Downing  Street— I  b^  his 
Giaoe's  pardon—has  Endand,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  town  of  Ber-' 
wiek-upon-Tweed,  and  all4>ther  dependencies  thereunto  belonging?  The  Duke 
will  have  no  other  voice  but  his  own  any  where— and  I'm  sure,  after  all  that 
has  oome  and  gone,  voull  be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  enormous  fatigue  to  which 
he  k  condemned  by  his  system  of  keeping  all  i ^vf  but  his  own  at  a  distance,  is 
already  telling  visibly— most  viaibly — even  on  that  iron  frame.  He  looks 
ten  years  older  at  this  hour  than  he  did  when  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  speech 
killed  poor  Canning. 

TICKLXB. 

No  speeches  wiU  kill  him. 

ODOIIXBTY. 

No,  truly— but  ihis  over* work— he's  at  it,  I  hear,  fiill  sixteen  hours  out  of 
the  four-and- twenty,  and  plays  dandy  besides— this  horrid  over»work  will 
aet  even  on  his  nerves— and  thoroughly  as  he  may  despise  the  talking  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  jabber  of  the  press,  I  cannot  easily  believe  that 
his  proud  heart  will  endure  long  the  marked  dislike  of  his  master,  and  the 
settled  coldness  of  the  Tory  aristocracy.  Nobodjr  knows  better  than  he  where 
the  real  pith  of  England  lies — ^nobody  need  tell  him,  that  the  onlv  party  which 
at  present  gives  his  government  any  suuport,  is  the  very  party  which,  for  forty  . 
years  at  iMt,  has  been  identified  with  the  principle  of  revoiution — ^noboiy 
need  tell  him  what  mutt  be  the  consequences  of  a  continued  and  eflfective  al« 
lianoe  with  that  party,  opposed  fiercely  by  all  the  more  zealous  of  the  other, 
and  aided  by  none  of  the  other,  (for  I  count  a  few  cowardly  place-holders  and 
place-hunters  at  their  worth.) 

TICKLER. 

Tlie  Duke  must  have  made  up  his  mind. 

OnOHEETT. 

Yes— to  one  of  three  things— either  to  identify  himself  thoroughly  with  the 
Whig*— which  he  cannot  do  without  giving  them  the  places— which  he  cannot 
do  without  turning  out  the  Peels,  Herrieses,  Goulbums— in  themselves  no- 
bodies at  all  times,  and  now  mere  nobodies— so  makins  room  for  Brougham* 
Msckintoib,  and  the  rest  of  the  fry — and  admitting  ola  Grey  to  at  least  a  su« 
bordinate  eonsulate ;— or  to  get  back  the  Tories — ^which  he  cannot  do  without 
turning  out  all  the  inferior  Rats,  and  filling  his  Cabinet  with  the  Eldons,  the 
Sadlers,  the  Chandoses— in  other  words,  returning  to  the  point  from  which  he 
started ;— or,  lastlf ,  attempt  to  carry  on  the  existing  system,  which  he  well 
knows  he  cannot  do  through  another  Session  of  Parliament,  without  taking 
tome  effectual  means  to  strengthen  his  hands  in  the  Commons— in  other  wordSj 
take  Hoakisson  and  his  tail  again  into  favour. 

TICKLES. 

Why,  no  doubt,  even  Husky  would  now  be  preferred  to  PeeL 

OnOHERTT* 

By  all  parties.  He  has  talents— he  hat  tact— he  could  manage  a  decently 
manageable  House  of  Commons  very  fairly,  I  don't  question— and  indeed,  if  I 
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saw  a  pure  Tory  Government  forming  to-mtrrow,  I  should  be  sorry  if  Hus« 
klMon  were  not  iillbw^  to  eat  vaoe  of  his  theooei,  tnd'makfe  pirt  of  it 

THEOSORB. 

-  He  hat  had. hit  lesson,  and  would  not  again  tamper,  as  he  used  to  do,  with 
good  old  Liver pbol — ''.  running  about,"  as  Sam  Rqgers.said,  ^'  with  areaigUa- 
.  tion  at  half-cock  in  his  pocket." 

*  ODOHBKTY. 

No— no ;  but  then  there's  Palmerston-^'who,  by  ihe  by,  has  lately  shown 
Himself  to  be  a  inneh  dererer  fellow  than  I  used  to  tak^  him  for'  siia  there's 
Charles  Grant— a  lasy  sumph,  but  a  good  antMiker,  and  not  to  be  openly  spum- 
ed by  Httiky  for  many  reasons— and  Lord  Oudley—deverer  than  them  all 
put  together,  and  every  way  more  influential.  You  perceive  this  crew  oould 
]U>t  be  got  in  without  a  sad  scattering  of  the  incumbency— 

T1CKLE&. 

Which  Heaven  send  us !  We  could  never  be  worse,  any  how»  But  the 
Chancellor^-*— 

OnOHBRTY. 

i  Pooh,  pooh !  that  cock  will  make  no  fight  Wbatevw  hamns  as  to  otfaan^ 
he's  gone---gone— gone.  The  whole  of  the  bar  are  against  him  to  a  man,  and 
the  Duke  is  not  the  lad  to  brave  a  body  like  that  (even  were  there  aething 
tnore),  without  a  tangible  quid  pro  quo.  In  God's  name,  what  strenglh  ea» 
any  government  derive  from  a  man,  whose  character  did  not  sink  one  p^iii 
poUie  estimation,  upon  the  commission  of  perhaps  the  most  flagrant  ae(  of 
rattery  exemplified  m  human  biography.  Peel's  excepted? 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  I  hope  we'll  hae  a  gude  harvest.  Od  sirs,  if  ye'lLfiUourwaims  weelj 
we  puir  bodies  will  e'en  let  your  kings  and  a'  their  creatures  sink  or  swim  as 
they  list. — Let's  hae  anither  bowl,  however.        .  ' 

HACRilBXV. 

Mx  Chairinan,  I  move  the  standing  order,  that  the  cupboard  of  tliia  house 
be  now  deared  I 
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Thb  first  Ume  I  had  occasion  to  ri* 
ait  London  was  in  the  spring  of  1804. 
I  SRiTod  in  the  York  mail  eorlj  on  a 
fine  Maj  morning. 

Mj  joomey  had  heen  uncomfort- 
able. I  had  left  home  for  the  first 
time;  I  waa  abont  to  engage  in  the 
warfare  of  business,  and,  partly  ari« 
sing  from  fati^,  and  partly  from  the 
criaia  of  my  dremautanoes;  there  was 
analtORthemcssof  dissatis&ction  with 
myaelf,  *'  the  world,  and  my  hostel,'* 
tbe  inn  where  I  alighted. 

Being  weary,  sleepy,  and  annoved 
when  1  got  my  luggage  disembarked 
from  the  eoach,^  I  waa  shown,  by  re- 
onest,  to  a  bedohamber.  It  opened 
from  one  of  the  upper  galleries  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  inn,  and  seemed  to 
me,  on  entering,  a  strange  and  unsafe 
commonage,  compared  with  the  quiet 
propriety  of  my  rather's  house.  The 
floor  waa  damp— the  piece  of  carpet 
round  the  bed  ragged — ^the  curtains 
mean— and  the  aspect  of  the  room  and 
fronitare  gave  no  assurance  of  repose ; 
nevertheleis,  I  slept  soundly,  to  which 
three  days'  hard  journey  specially  in- 
vited. 

It  waa  eleren  o'clock  before  I  awoke, 
but  although  refreshed,  the  noise  in 
the  yard,  and  the  cataract-like  sound  in 
the  streets,  were  yet  not  calculated  to 
alleviate  the  feelings  of  distaste  with 
whidti  I  had  been  afi^ted  on  my  ar« 
livaL 

Haviiw  dressed  myself,  I  descended 
to  bredEiaat  in  the  ooiee-room.  Here 
every  thing  waa  still  more  disa^ee- 
able.    The  floor  waa  coarsely  sprink- 
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led  with  sand,  which  grated  beneath 
my  tread— breakfast  was  slovenly  ser« 
ved^-the  eggs  were  of  course  bad— 
and,  by  way  of  consolation,  after  I  had 
tapped  the  end  of  the'second  batch,  the 
waiter  assured  me  that  all  bad  em 
came  from  Scotland.  Instead  of  the 
rural  cream  to  which  I  had  been  ao< 
customed,  the  milk  was  pale  and  la- 
chrymal. 

Before  leaving  home,  I  had  been 
advised  by  some  of  mv  friends  who 
had  recently  visited  the  metropolis, 
to  take  up  my  abode  in  onaer  other 
of  certain  genteelly  freqntotad  coffee* 
houses ;  but  the  manner  in  whieh  I 
felt  affected  that  morning,  made  me 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  attempting  to 
figure  so  openly  on  the  stage  of  public 

Having  finished  my  breakfast,  I 
went  in  search  of  a  sober  street  for 
apartments,  in  which,  for  eight  or  ten 
days  before  deliveriuff  my  Tetters  of 
introduction,  I  might  have  time  to  de« 
termine  where  my  permanent  doroi« 
cile  could  be  best  established.  Accord- 
ingly, I  walked  into  Newgate  Street. 
The  crowd  passing  frt>m  the  east  and 
west  induced  me  to  pause.  I  thought 
that  on  the  one  side  a  popular  preach- 
er  had  surely  but  just  dismissed  his 
congregation,  and  on  the  other,  that 
either  a  riot  or  a  patriotic  election  had 
bc^n  dissolved. 

I  stepped  into  a  shop  until  the 
streams  snould  subside,  but  after  wait- 
ing, and  remarking  upon  the  subject 
to  die  shopman,  I  was  civilly  inform- 
ed, that  the  commingling  tides  were 
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daily  customnryy  and  would  continue 
\o  flow  until  the  busineaaiind  diurnal 
Tocations  of  men  were  ended  by  iiigbt. 

This,  the  first  fact  which  impressed 
me  with  a  sensible  notion  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  I^oiidon,  smote  my  heart, 
and  admomshed  me  of  the  belplesij 
the  defenceless^  and  the  powerless  con- 
dition of  a  stranger  in  that  great  yor« 
tez  of  interests  and  passions. 

I  left  the  shop  elbowing  my  way  to 
the  westward,  and  though  many  bills 
on  windows  invited  me  to  look  at  lodg- 
ings, I  yet  passed  down  Skinner  Street, 
Uien  just  becoming  habitable,  up  Hoi- 
bom- Hill  into  Hatton- Garden,  and 
the -Lord  knows  by  what  other  turn- 
ings and  windings,  as  it  then  seemed 
to  me,  until  I  reached  Mortuner  Street, 
Cavendish  Square. 

It  has  often  struck  me  since  as  cu- 
nous,  that  I  should  have  traversed  so 
wide  an  extent  of  the  dormitory  of 
I^ndon,  without  discovering  a  ha- 
ven. But  when  I  recall  to  mind  the 
circumstances  which  led  me  to  pass 
from  house  to  house,  and  from  street 
to  street,  I  can  scarcely  suppress  a 
aaaile. 

In  Hatton-Garden,  I  was  deterred 
from  applying  at  one  house,  because 
the  door  was  newly  painted,  and  the 
bili  in  tbe  window,  ^  Apartments  to 
let,"  was  wafered  to  the  pane  with 
three  wafers  of  divers  colours,  and  a 
•lake  of  starch.  It  was  impossible  that 
neatness  could  be  within,  or  sught  of 
the  order  and  jprepared  decorum  so 
essential  to  comfort  and  tran<]uillity. 

In  Theobald's  Uoad  I  saw  m  a  win- 
dow a  lodging  bill  seemii^ly  of  beau- 
tiful penmanship.  It  was  inscribed  on 
the  glass,  in  elegant  characters,  simple, 
tasteful,  and  alluring.  I  entered — ^I 
enquired — I  inhaled  an  odour,  and  re- 
turned hastily  into  the  street,  exclaim- 
ing. How  deceitful  are  appearances  1 
The  inscription  on  the  glass  of  the 
window  was  permanent;  it  was  the 
tihef  d*cBUvre  of  the  apprentice,  an  em- 
bryo genius. 

I  luve  another  memorable  remini- 
Boence  of  that  morning's  perambula- 
tion. In  Charlotte  Street,  Fitxroy 
Square,  possibly  in  London  or  How- 
land  Streets,  but  certainly  in  one  of  the 
three,  I  saw  the  ordinary  placard.  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  answered 
by  a  Cinderella.  I  requested  to  look 
at  the  apartmenfa ;  she  shewed  me  in- ' 
to  the  parlour.  S<M>n  after  came  a  ma- 
tron with  a  masque  of  rouge,  a  handU 
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some  shawl,  and  a  dirty  morning 
gown.  She  assured  me  that  her  house 
was  of  the  moat  respectable  order,  but 
to  the  veracity  of  which  assurance,  the 
paint  on  her  cheek  gave  a  blushing  de- 
mtL  Ilbigetin  whstwaylcoBtrifM 
to  bifi  ber-s^Bod-moniing,  without  as- 
certaining the  state  of  any  of  her 
apartments. 

Ccdumbus-like,  steering  still  my 
vraxae  westward,  I  at  last  came  to  a 
neat  house  in  Mortimer  Street,  next 
door  to  an  upholsterer.  In  its  appear- 
ance were  symptoms  of  cleanliness  and 
compactness.  A  vine  spread  up  be- 
tween the  two  parlour  windows — the 
Bashes  were  painted  for  the  season— 
the  door,  too,  had  put  on  a  new  ver- 
dure. It  was  a  house,  indeed,  which, 
for  its  size,  indicated  pretensions  to 
more  consideration  than  such  a  siie 
would  have  seemed  to  justify.  It  was 
respectable  rather  than  genteel,  and 
yet  it  had  about  it  an  air  of  gentility  ; 
for,  instead  of  ^audy-painted  calico, 
suggesting  atrocious  imagery  of  cathe- 
drals, or  of  abbeys,  the  lower  part  of 
the  parlour  windows  was  screoied 
with  Venetian  blinds.  The  knocker 
of  the  door  was  of  a  ponderonty  that 
bespoke  an  expectation  of  gueirta  not 
ashamed  to  demand  entrance ;  and  the 
bill  in  the  window  was  written  evi- 
dently by  a  female  hand  n^tpnctiaed 
in  romantic  literature. 

I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  after  a 
reasonable  time  it  was  opened  by  a 
loose-haired  damsel  of  the  north,  who 
enquired  my  will  and  pleasure ;  I  ex- 
plained to  her  the  quest  upon  which  I 
had  come,  and,  without  reply,  ahe 
shewed  me  into  a  small  back  parlour, 
and  retired.  Soon  after  Mrs  Wimom, 
her  mistress,  came  to  me. 

Mrs  Winsom  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, rather  beyond  what  might  be  cidl* 
ed  a  matronly  age.  She  was  dedined 
into  the  vale  of  years,  and  the  style  of 
herdress,  without  being  old  or  obso- 
lete, evinced  that  she  herself  possessed 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  her  age.  She 
appeared  to  be  just  m  her  right  statioii* 
and  vet  her  look  betokened  a  degree  of 
intelligence  greater  than  her  station 
required.  ^  I  have  remarked,  she 
was  not  decidedlvaged,  but  her  man- 
ner, her  dress,  her  look  and  deport- 
ment, indicated  that  she  classed  her- 
self among  the  old. 

A  single  glance  at  her  person  and 
appearance,  persuaded  me  that  in  her 
house  I  shoiud  find  a  home;  and  ae- 
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toiXofpiff  mlMttt  lukcniig  on  ttM 
lillinnM  lif  thu  ohwimitinii,  I  told  her 
tktt  I  wweome  to  Uikoher  lodginn. 

**  In  which  of  the  floon,"  nid  the, 
Mlndyf  with  a  Soottiih  aocent,  bat  yet 
not  cxMtly  in  the  tone  ot  t  Soottuh 
kttdkdy. 

I  waeditoonflertedbyheroiiettion^ 
tadetili  more  byher  penetnting  look. 
Howerer,  I  miuterca  lelf-ponettion 

'*Th«?e  been  In  tetreh  all  the  morn- 
ing of  oomfortable  epartments,  and  I 
have  eeen  no  house  I  like  m  well  as 
yoan> 

She  made  no  answer  for  some  timej 
but  looked  at  me  enrioaslyf  and  then 
she  ssked»  "  What  part  of  my  hoase 
do  yon  think  yon  could  afford  to 
tiker 

This  discomposed  me  still  more,  and 
I  knew  not  wnerefore.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  question  were  impertinent,  and 
yet  Uieie  was  an  accent  of  kindness 
which  dianged  the  effbct  entirely,  es« 
peeially  as  she  immediately  subjoined, 
**  I  discern,  young  gentleman,  ye're 
a  strsnger  in  London,  and  a  novice  in 
a  certain  sense  to  its  delusions.  But 
my  parhrar  flooi^s  a  guinea  a-week— 
my  first  floor  two  guiness— my  second 
floor  is  a  fife-and-twenty  smiling-— 
and  for  the  attics,  I  keep  them  for 
mysdl  and  Babby,  that  we  may  not 
be  brought  into  tribuktion  with  the 
lower  order  of  lodgers,  the  like  o' 
them  that  dwdl  in  garret-rooms.  As 
for  the  parlour  floor,  that  is  in  occupa* 
tion  by  a  most  discreet  gentleman  tnat 
hss  a  eoneem  in  tbe  Psrliament  frae 
Embio'— and  the  flrst  floor^the  draw- 
ing room,  which  is  very  handsomely 


fhmished,  is  bespoken  for  a  family  ex- 
pected in  town.  But  the  second  floor« 
which  is  the  most  comfortable  of  the 
three,  and  has  a  chamber  bell  whicl^ 
riiu;s  in  Babby's  room,  just  behint  my 
bed-head,  is  at  your  convenience." 

Our  n^otiation  was  soon  concin* 
ded,  and  it  was  sgreed  that  I  should 
bring  my  lugi^e  m  the  evening,  and 
that  Mrs  Winsom  should  have  the  ' 
room  prepsred  for  my  reception,  and 
a  cake  of  Windsor  soap,  as  suggested 
by  herself,  on  the  wash-hand  stand, 
as  I  had  notprovided  myself  with  such 
an  indispensable. 

We  had  some  fsrther  conversation 
on  various  topics,  but  it  was  chitfly 
on  her  side.  She  sppeared  to  search 
as  it  were  the  objects  of  my  visit  to 
London.  This  inquest  put  me,  I 
think,  inordinately  on  my  guard,  and 
I  replied  to  her  dryly,  and,  like  all 
young  Scotchmen,  drew  myself  up  in« 
to  the  full  stature  of  all  the  conse- 
quence I  could  assume. 

**  I  hope,"  said  she,  as  I  was  leaving 
the  house  to  return  to  tbe  coach  inn, 
"  I  hope  you  have  not  provided  your- 
self in  comins  to  London,  like  manv 
other  thoughtless  yqung  men«  with 
new  clothes  ?" 

I  assured  her  I  had  not.  ''  Then," 
replied  she,  "  you  are,  no  doubt,  re* 
commended  to  a  fashionable  tailor— 
what's  his  name  ?" 

I  gave  her  at  once  that  of  my  ever 
since  and  present  indulgent  creditor, 
Mr  Stitches.  "  I  thank  you,"  said 
MrsWinsom,  ^*  forit'sa  rule  with  me 
to  gang  for  a  character  rather  to  a 
roung  gentleman's  tailor,  than  to  his 
^---^  friends  and  fine  connexions." 
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AiTxaleaving  Mrs  Winsom'shouse, 
I  felt  as  if  I  hsd  established  a  home, 
snd,  although  I  wandered  in  my  way 
back  to  the  cosch-inn,  it  was  without 
snjdiety.  I  knew,  when  tired,  I  had 
only  to  go  into  the  flrst  coffbe^house 
^  snd  onrder  a  coach.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  having  a  local  habitation.  I  have, 
however,  discovered,  that  without  the 
precaution  of  going  into  a  coffee-house, 
s  coech  may  hs  obtained  by  hailing  in 
the  street. 

When  I  had  thus,  aimless  and  x>ur- 
Meless,  spent  three  or  four  hours  in  a 
desultory  transit  from  street  to  street,  I 
fbudmyielf atlast,  aboutdinner<time. 


near  Charing-cross.  I  knew  not  then 
the  place,  but  I  recollect  well  that  it 
was  there  I  first  wss  sensible  of  the  total 
insignificance  of  an  individual  in  Lon- 
don. In  passing  from  Pall-Mail  down 
to  Whitehall,  I  met  a  gentleman  of  a 
superior  appearance,  walking  with  a 
little  red-nosed  personage.  It  was  tbe 
Prioce  of  Wales  and  Colonel  Macma* 
hon.  No  one  seemed  to  notice  his 
Royal  Highness  except  a  young  roan 
of  a  mechanical  appearance,  with  a 
paper- cap.  He  paused  and  pointed 
out  the  Prince  to  another,  seemingly  a 
country-lad,  and  I  was  amused  at  the 
astonisnment  with  ^hich  the  latter 
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looked  back  on  a  phenomenon  to  or- 
dinary and  80  familiar  as  His  Royal 
Highneaa  appeared  to  be. 

1  am  not  sure  that  any  single  inci« 
dent  ever  gave  me  so  much  instruction 
as  this  one.  It  plucked  from  me  the 
feaUiers  of  vanity,  and  taught  me  that 
in  London  a  man  was  to  be  valued 
only  for  himself.  I  was  disturbed  by 
the  discovery,  for  I  had  brought  with 
me  a  whole  mail  of  recommendatory 
letters — many  of  them  were  to  the 
wise  and  high,  the  rich  and  the  re- 
nowned. I  paused,  and  for  a  moment 
hesitated.  I  then  said  to  myself,  What 
claim  have  I  upon  the  patronage  of 
those  ? — ^none.  I  will  put  my  letters 
into  the  fire,  and  see  what  fortune  has 
prepared  for  me,  by  luck  or  endeavour, 
in  the  circumstances  into  which  I  may 
be  cast. 

The  savoury  st^am  of  the  Spring- 
sarden  coffee-house,  at  this  juncture, 
invitingly  addressed  my  olfactory 
nerves.  I  looked  at  the  low,  mean 
kitchen-like  apertures  from  which  the 
fume  was  ascending.  I  conjectured, 
by  the  dull,  numerous  windows  of  the 
coffee-house  above,  thatappetite  might 
be  appeased  there,  so  I  wtnt  in  and 
ordered  dinner. 

WhUe  it  was  preparing,  I  examined 
the  features  of  the  apartment.  They 
did  not  seem  much  superior  to  the 
triste  and  gritty  appliances  of  the 
coach* inn.  They  were  neater  certain- 
Iv,  and,  when  the  dinner  was  served, 
there  was  an  unnecessary  show  of  plate. 
It  was  manifest  that  I  was  in  a  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  from  that  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kewgate-street. 
The  other  guests  in  the  coffee-room 
were  spruce  and  trim,  talked  loud,  and 
spoke  curiously,  hereby  shewing  them- 
selves a  different  race  indeed  from  the 
unshaven  and  coach-rid  travellers  of 
the  Bull  and  Mouth. 

My  first  day's  visit  to  London  was, 
aa  may  well  he  supposed,  unsatisfac- 
tory. My  accustomed  habits  were 
shaken.  I  was  not  taught  that  they 
had  been  wrong,  but  I  was  convinced 
that  the  world  had  no  respect  for  in- 
dividual feelings.  I  woula  have  smi- 
led at  my  own  foolishness  in  attaching 
importance  to  the  looks  and  bills  of 
lodging-houses,  but,  somehow,  it  was 
impossible  to  divest  myself  of  the  per- 
suasion, that  in  those  things  there 
were  at  once  admonition  and  informa- 
tion.   I  was  come  into  a  sphere  over 
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the  movements  of  which  I  could  have 
manifestly  no  control,  and  yet  my 
thoughts  occasionally  reverted  to  the 
peculiarities  and  motherly  manners  of 
Mrs  Winsom,  and  in  driving  in  the 
hackney-coach  which  took  me  to  the 
inn  in  the  evening  to  bring  my  luggage 
from  thence  to  her  house,  I  resolved, 
old  woman  as  she  was,  to  win  from 
her  some  of  the  results  of  her  experi- 
ence ;  for,  in  the  course  of  our  inter- 
view, she  had  impressed  me  with  a 
high  idea  of  her  discernment  and  pru- 
dence. 

When  I  reached  Mortimer-Street, 
Mrs  Winsom  had  gone  out,  but  her 
handmaid,  Babby,  was  in  expectation 
of  my  arrival.  The  apartments  were 
prepared,  candles  set,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  my  aitting-room  had  an  air  of 
homeliness  and  comfort,  in  pleasant 
contrast  to  that  strange  combination  of 
solitude  and  bustle  which  is  at  once 
the  charm  and  annoyance  of  a  coffee- 
house  in  London. 

Babby  made  some  thriftless  excuse 
for  the  absence  of  her  mistress,  which 
perhaps  would  have  passed  unnoticed 
had  she  not  said, 

"  Puir  body,  it's  a  pity  she's  sic  a 
compassionate  woman,  for  her  hain- 
ings  just' gang  like  chaff  before  the 
wind  amang  uem  that  hae  been  her 
lodgers,  and  hae  but  sma'  daim  or 
cause  for  a  godsend  frae  her.  llow- 
aomeveir,  it's  no. an  ill  faut  that  comes 
o'  kindness,  and  I  maun  thole  wi'  her 
indiscretions,  though  she  wiled  me 
frae  my  parentage  in  the  shire  of  Ayr, 
wi'  the  vision  o'  an  inheritance— hold- 
ing out  to  me,  to  say  in  the  words  o' 
the  Presbytery,  that,  being  her  cousin^ 
I  was  to  be  helper  and  successor.  But 
gude  kens  where  the  succession  will 
come  frae  if  all's  gien  awa'  and  nae- 
thing  be  retained  for  an  honesty." 

I  did  not  very  well  understand  this 
commentary,  but  I  concluded  that 
Mrs  Winsom  was  a  good,  kind-heart- 
ed body,  and  that  something  in  the 
history  of  a  previous  lodger  had  drawn 
upon  her  charity. 

This  surmise,  with  the  favourable 
impression  of  her  appearance,  led  me 
to  think,  when  I  retired  for  the  night, 
that  I  had  fallen  into  the  chances  of 
some  adventure. 

In  the  morning  I  found  Babbv  busy 
in  my  sitting-room,  preparing  oreak- 
fast. 

"  Will  you  give  my  compliments  to 
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your  misbms/'  flaid  I^  ''and  say  I 
would  be  slid  of  her  company  to 
famkfastr 

**  Na,"  repUed  Babbv,  ''  I  would 
think  ahflme  to  do  the  like  o'  that^  for 
what  would  my  mistress  think  o'  a 
young  gentleman  inveeting  her  to  his 
forlom  breakfast  ?  She  has  ne'er  done 
the  like  o' that;" 

But,  notwithstanding  Babby's  pro- 
test, I  again  requested  her  to  innte 
Mrs  Winsom*  Some  curcnmstance, 
however,  unexplained  it  the  time, 
prevented  my  invitation  from  being 
accepted,  but  in  &e  evening,  after  ha« 
ving  dined  again  in  a  coffee-house, 
when  I  returned  home,  I  found  candles 
and  the  tea  equipage  set  on  my  table, 
with  two  cups  on  the  tray.  Babby 
lighted  the  candles,  and  soon  after  her 
mistress  came  into  the  room. 

''It  would,"  said  she,  "have  put 
mc  to  an  inconvenience  to  have  trou« 
bled  you  with  my  society  at  breakfast, 
though  it  was  at  your  own  request ; 
but  I  thought  you  might  have  a  lei- 
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sureliness  at  tea-time,  for  I  jalouae 
you*re  of  an  inauisitive  nature,  and 
you  have  been  tninking  I  could  tell 
yon  something  of  the  town.  Now> 
sir,  for  that  reason  I  have  come  of  my 
own  accord  to  drink  my  tea  with  you, 
though,  on  so  scrimp  an  acquaintance^ 
sic  familiarity  may  no  beget  for  me  a 
great  respect.  But  when  we  have  few 
iViends,  we're  fain  of  companions;  and 
maybe  I  have  an  exaropuur  and  a  les« 
son  to  teach  worth  an  inexperienced 
young  man's  attention.  You  hear 
that  I'm  a  woman  of  your  own  coun- 
try,  but  you  know  not  what  has  made 
me  to  fix  the  pole  of  my  tent  in  a  fo- 
reign land." 

By  this  time  Babby  had  arranged 
the  materiel  of  the  tea,  and  Mrs  Win* 
som  having,  after  blowing  into  the 

rut  of  the  teapot,  determined  that 
was  right  and  proper,  proceeded  to 
aip  and  cnat,  until  fh>ro  less  to  more 
she  gave  me  the  following  sketch  of 
her  life. 


Chaf.  III. 


''My  father,"  said  Mn  Winsom, 
"  was  an  Antiburgher  minister,  with 
a  narrow  stipend,  and  a  small  family 
of  eleven  children,  whereof  only  five 
came  to  the  years  of  discretion,  and  I 
was  the  youngest  of  them.  He  was  a 
worthy  good  man,  and  held  in  great 
respect  by  the  minister  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Doctor  Drumlie,  whose 
wife  was  a  perfect  ladj,  and  took  upon 
her  my  edication,  which  was  the  cause 
of  its  coming  to  pass  that  I  grew  into 
a  soperioritv  above  the  rest  of  my  fa* 
ther  a  daughters. 

"  Being  of  a  sedate  and  methodical 
torn,  Mrs  Drumlie  thought  when  I 
wsa  srown  up,  that  I  would  make  an 
excellent  housekeeper  till  her  brother 
the  Laird  of  Kurldand,  whose  leddy 
was  in  a  weakly  way,  and  his  house 
for  that  because  in  £preat  need  of  red- 
ding. His  servants  were  neglectful, 
and  every  thing  about  him  had  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  decay  and  wastery.  So, 
to  make  a  long  tale  short,  after  wri- 
tioo;  letters  and  getting  back  answers, 
and  talkiog  a  great  deal  of  the  good 
ibrtnne  that  awaited  me,  I  left  my 
fiither'a  house,  like  Christian  in  the 
Pi%rim'a  Progress,  with  a  burden  on 
mv  back.  I  trow  it  was  not,  like  his, 
a  burden  of  sin,  but  what  the  folk  in 


ScotUnd  call  '  gude  hamert-made 
claes.' 

"  The  house  of  Kirkland  was  an 
Auncient  building;  some  thought  it 
was  the  work  of  the  Peghts,  but  the 
Laird  himself,  a  man  of  edifidal  know- 
ledge, was  of  a  different  conceit,  and 
maintained  it  was  of  the  tin^  of  Uie 
Beformation. 

"  The  lady  of  the  house  of  Kirkland 
being,  as  I  have  said,  an  ailing  woman 
and  of  a  frail  condition,  was  sitting 
when  I  was  shewn  in  to  her  in  an  eaay 
chair,  on  the  lee  side  of  the  dining- 
room  fire.  I  saw  that  she  was  pre- 
iioct  and  genteel,  and  that  if  she  nad 
been  in  a  state  to  herd  her  house* 
holdry,  there  would  have  been  nae 
need  of  the  like  of  me. 

"  When  she  had  judged  of  me  bv 
some  questions,  she  bade  me  to  sit 
down,  and  put  me  under  a  strict  exa- 
mine concerning  what  I  knew ;  but  I 
had  been  so  well  brought  up  by  her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs  Drumlie,  that  she 
was  pleased  to  commend  me  as  just 
such  a  young  woman  as  she  had  long 
wanted.  Thua  it  came  to  pass,  that  I 
espoused  my  fortune  as  housekeeper 
in  the  house  of  Kirkland ;  and  verily 
itwa  a  great  charge,  for  the  Laird  had 
bis  fykes  and  was  ill  to  please,  being 
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a  tort  of  an  astronomer,  greatly  a^Uiot* 
ed  to  big  auld-faahioned  booki.  His 
book^room  wu  just  a  ccmfiuloii.  I 
mtde  a  trial  on  an  occasion  one  moni« 
ing  to  set  it  in  order,  but  Ob !  the 
wbirlwind  of  passion  tbat  he  was  in 
when  he  saw  what  I  bad  been  doing  1 
so  I  was  debarred  iVom  that  time  frae 
putting  my  foot  within  the  door  of 
that  chamber.  As  for  the  Leddy^s 
aiekliness,  it  had  nae  doubt  helped  to 
make  her  silly,  and  not  being  able,  by 
reason  of  rheumatics  in  her  legs,  to  go 
about  the  house,  the  ordering  of  her 
own  room  and  the  room  she  sat  in  was 
her  day's  dug.  But  though  she  was 
a  thought  miQcontent,  I  muat  do  her 
the  justice  to  bear  testimony,  that  if 
she  was  fashed  with  trifles,  she  yet 
could  reward  merit  and  eydencie. 

''My  time,  notwithstanding  the 
Laird's  fykes  and  the  Leddy's  fashes^ 
would  haye  bowled  away  pleasantly 
enough,  but  to  get  the  upperhand  of 
the  neglectful  seryan  ts  was  not  an  easv 
Uak,  Howeyer,  what  by  parting  witn 
one  and  ruling  with  moderation  the 
rest,  before  a  year  was  done,  I  had 
conquered  the  regency  of  the  house, 
and  it  was  spread  far  and  wide  that  I 
had  wrought  a  meeracle  at  Kirkland. 

*'  My  name  being  so  spread,  it  was 
thought  throughout  the  country  side, 
that  I  would  make  a  wonderful  wife ; 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass  in  the  course 
of  nature,  that  Zachary  Winsom,  who 
was  then  butler  at  Guzaleton  Castle, 
as  Jenny  sings  in  the  sang,  *  cam  a« 
courting  to  me.' 

"  He  had  saved  money,  was  held  in 
great  respect,  and  though  rather  too 
well  stricken  in  years,  he  was  yet  a 
blythe  and  portly  man,  with  a  plea- 
sant rosy  look  and  powthered  hair, 
and  he  had  a  locose  and  taking  way 
with  him,  so  that,  from  less  to  more, 
after  acquaintanceship  had  quickened 
into  affection,  we  were  married ;  and 
a  vacancy  being  at  the  time  in  Guzzle* 
ton,  by  the  death  of  the  housekeeper, 
Mrs  Hekles,  I  was  translated  into  her 
capacity.  But  there  was  an  unca  dif* 
ference  between  the  household  charge 
of  my  new  situation,  and  the  faculties 
o'  my  duty  at  Comcraiks.  Howeyer, 
I  gave  satisfaction  to  the  family,  and 
when  Sir  Alexander  died,  which  was 
in  the  third  year  of  my  servitude,  he 
left  a  brave  Iqgaey  to  my  husband,  and 
leaving  a  legacy  to  him  I  was  not  for« 
gotten,  so  we  thooffht  o'  coming  into 
EdinboTgh,  and  taUng  up  a  house  o' 
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lodging  Ibr  die  gentadercvdtt  of  CoU 
learners.  But  after  a  diort  trials  W9 
soon  saw  that  it  was  a  trade  woold 
never  answer ;  the  young  ^tlemen 
were  often  oatstitplaes,  whidi  wma  a 
way  of  life  and  manner  that  did  not 
accord  with  the  oiderlineas  of  ray  ha« 
bit  and  repute  ;  and,  nonover,  they 
had  no  reverence  for  Mr  Wiaaom, 
but  made  light  o'  his  wod-bred  man* 
ners,  and  jeered  at  some  o'  bli  wee 
oonoeities;  (bralthonghhe  waa  a  maa 
o'  a  thousand,  Tllno  denv  that  Iw  had 
his  particnlaritiea.  Bat  tliey  were  in* 
nocent  infirmities,  and  had  wod  fiir 
him  both  civility  and  solid  testimoniea 
of  fisvour  firom  the  gpntiemeii  and 
friends  of  our  late  Inmoufed  maater. 
We,  therefbte,  after  due  deliberatioii, 
made  a  resolve  that  we  would  give  np 
our  house  in  Edinburgh,  and  before 
entering  on  a  new  sphere  of  life,  would 
take  a  jaunt  to  see  the  woriid* 

'' Accordingly,  in  the  lommer,  when 
the  college  broke  up,  and  our  lodgoa 
had  gone  nome  to  their  fistheta'  house*, 
we  packed  up  a  trunk,  and  having  got* 
ten  it  on  board  a  Berwick  smack  at  the 
pier  of  Leith,  we  sailed  for  London, 
where,  after  a  pleasing  passage  of  four 
days,  we  were  brought  in  good  health, 
much  the  better  of  our  voyage  to  this 
town,  where  Mr  Winsom  having  a 
cousin  in  a  most  prosperous  way,  liv* 
ing  in  Bury  Street,  St  James's,  letting 
lodgings  to  govemmeDC  members  of 
Parliament,  and  nabobs  with  the  liver 
complaint  from  India,  wherebj  he  wn 
making  a  power  of  money ;  and  ma- 
king a  power  of  money,  it  so  fell  out 
that  Mr  Pickingwell  (for  that  was  the 
name  of  our  cousin)  invited  us  to  stay 
with  him  and  his  wifb,  they  having  at 
the  time  a  room  unlet  Well,  ye  see^ 
speaking  with  them  of  what  we  had 
come  through  with  our  lodgers,  they 
gave  us  some  indght  how  they  ma« 
naged  with  theirs ;  and  when  we  had 
been  with  them  the  better  part  of  a 
week,  seeing  shows  and  other  fairlies^ 
me  and  Mr  Winsom  had  a  secret  oon* 
sultation  about  settling  oursdves  bk 
London,  and  setting  np  gented  dry 
lodgings  like  Mr  Pidringwell'a.  Thu 
led  to  a  confabnlatory  diseoorse  be- 
tween ihe  men,  while  I  sounded  Mta 
Pickingwell,  who  was  just  transported 
to  hear  of  our  project;  a  dung,  when 
I  considered  we  weie  to  be  rivals^  was 
very  liberal,  indeed,  en  her  part. 

*' When  the  ioe  had  been  ^nm  hio- 
Ken,  it  Wit  agtecd  wsong  vb,  iSbtX  hih 
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111  we  had  got  some  experience  in  the 
vay  of  management,  we  ahonld  set  up 
for  a  doacer  kind  of  lodgers;  an^  so 
it  caiae  to  pass*  that  after  looking 
about  na  fbr  a  house,  we  came  hy  an 
aeddenee  to  hear  of  this  one,  and  ha- 
ring  bought  the  lease,  ]IIr  Winsom 
vent  to  Scotland  and  brought  our  fut« 
mtnie,  I  atayin^  m  the  meantime  get« 
ting  inaighe  with  Mrs  PickingweU* 
And  it  waa  just  extraordinar  to  see 
what  a  profit  they  had  on  their  week- 
ly billa.  But  it  was  not  ordained  for 
me  and  Mr  Wloaom  to  fall  into  the 
way  of  aueh  good  fortune;  for,  al«- 
th<Ni|^  this  house  is  worth  twa  of  the 
house  that  Mr  Pickingwell  bad,  yet 
the  f<^  that  oome  h^e  are  for  the 
of  an  economical  nature, 
I'll  allow  they're  to  the  full  ^ 
gente^,  being  in  a  certain  sense  men 
of  stated  incomes  of  their  own,  but  no 
sae  free  as  those  whahae  the  handling 
of  puUic  money,  or  the  rooking  of 
Hindoo  Bjjajs.  But  for  all  that,  if  our 
gaina  were  lo^  we  led  a  quieter  life, 
and  ibr  die  first  three  years  we  lived 
in  the  land  of  Caanaun,  till  one  even* 
ing  Mr  Winsom  having  the  gout  in 
his  toe,  felt  it  come  into  his  stomach, 
wher(^  he  was,  bef(H«  break  of  day, 
(though  we  had  the  best  of  doctors,) 
removed  into  Abraham's  bosom,  and 
left  me  a  diseonsolate  and  forlorn  wi- 
dow, in  my  seven-«nd«  thirtieth  year. 
Maybe  I  mi^  have  retired,  for  111 
no  miaca'  the  blessing  by  denying  that 
I  had  a  competency  sufficient  to  have 
maintatned  me  with  decorum  among 
my  friends  in  Scotland ;  but  usage  to 
the  business,  and  the  liking  I  had  to 
see  things  in  order,  enticed  me  to  re- 
main wmts  I  was ;  and  thus,  fiY>m  less 
to  mote,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
I  have  oome  to  the  verge  of  age,  see- 
ing but  amall  cause  to  repine  at  my 
portion  in  this  world,  when  I  oompaie 
the  aobcr  passage  of  my  life  with  the 
haste  sndnuiriea  that  I  hae  witnessed 
in  the  fortnneaof  many  of  my  lodgers." 
The  old  ladv  having  finished  her 
BBsntive,  I  eoud  not  but  apnland  the 
tranquil  nspectahility  in  which  ahe 
had  spent  her  days;  and  her  conclu* 
ding  remark  led  me  to  say,  that  al- 
ihoogfa  her  sphere  had  been  narrow, 
it  wwld  jet  seem  that  it  had  not  been 
without  itttereating  events.  She  ac- 
knowledged that  this  waa  the  case,  and 
added,  that  a  lodging-house  18 '' a  wee 


kingdom,  wi'difierent  orders  and  de- 
grees of  inhabitants,  all  subject  to 
many  changes.  Maybe  had  it  been 
less  so,  I  would  have  wearied  and 
gone  home  to  my  friends;  but  when- 
ever I  had  a  hankering  o'  that  sort^ 
something  was  sure  tobefaU  my  lodgers 
that  led  me  to  take  a  part  in  their  con<- 
oems,  and  detained  me  here.  No  fjur^ 
.ther  gone  than  the  present  spring,  I 
had  come  to  a  resolve  to  dispose  of  my 
lease,  and,  for  that  purpose,  I  had  the 
house  newly  done  up  and  beautified ; 
but  before  I  could  find  a  purchaser,  a 
lady  and  a  gentleman  took  the  first 
floor ;  and  they  were  not  long  with  me 
till  I  found  myself  fastened  to  them  by 
the  enchantment  of  an  unaccountable 
curiosity, — not  that  there  was  any  thing 
remaricable  in  their  manners,  or  that 
I  had  any  cause  to  susjiect  their  con- 
duct waa  wrong,  but  still  there  was  a 
mystery  about  them ;  thev  were  visit- 
ed by  nobody,  and  the  lady  was  often* 
when  abne,  seemingly  in  deep  dis- 
tress. They  remained  with  me  about 
a  month,  and  suddenly  left  the  house. 
I  could  discover  no  cause  to  induce 
them  to  remove ;  but  still  their  deter« 
mination  waa  so  hastily  adopted,  that 
I  could  not  but  think'  some  unexpect- 
ed and  unforeseen  event  had  wised 
them.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
they  came  back,  but  the  apartments 
were  occupied,  and  I  could  not  then 
receive  th«n.  Yesterday,  a  short  time 
before  you  called,  they  came  again, 
and,  at  the  lady's  request,  I  went  to 
see  her  this  morning  in  the  lodginn 
where  they  now  r^ide.  I  am  stiD, 
however,  as  much  in  the  dark  aa  ever 
respecting  them.  It  may  be  very  true, 
as  the  gentlewoman  says,  that  she 
prefets  my  house  to  that  where  they 
are  at  present  accommodated ;  but  that 
throws  no  light  on  the  cause  of  their 
abrupt  departure,  nor  on  the  distress 
whioi  she  so  carefully  conceals  from 
her  husband,  if  he  be  indeed  her  hu»* 
band.", 

This  incident,  so  casually  mentioiw 
ed,  induced  me  to  express  a  desire  to 
hear  something  of  those  lodgers  who 
had  on  other  occasions  attracted  her 
particular  attention,  and  she  promised 
fo  gratify  me  when  I  had  a  leisure 
half  hour  to  hear  her;  for  the  night 
was  by  this  time  too  far  advanced  for 
her  to  enter  upon  any  new  topic. 
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On  the  fbllowing  evening  I  was  en« 
gaged  abroad,  and  did  not  return  home 
till  ]ate.  On  entering  the  house,  I 
perceived  that  some  change  had  taken 
Jlace,  and  Babby,  in  lighting  me  up 
Btairs,  told  me  by  way  of  news,  that 
the  lady  and  gentleman  who  had  ta- 
ken the  first  floor  had  arrived,  and  that 
her  inistress,  being  fatigued  by  the 
bustle  of  receiving  them,  had  retired 
for  the  night. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  commu« 
ideation  calculated  to  excite  any  de- 
gree of  surprise ;  but  Babby,  after 
lighting  my  candles,  instead  of  taking 
up  her  own  and  leaving  the  room, 
took  a  pin  from  her  girdle,  and  trim- 
ming the  wick,  looked  as  if  she  had 
something  important  to  tell  me. 

"  I  dinna  think,"  said  she,  having 
replaced  the  pin,  and  lifted  her  candle, 
"  I  dinna  think  the  folk  we  hae  gotten 
will  bide  lang,  and  that  we'll  soon  hae 
back  the  sweet  afflicted  young  crea- 
ture that  sae  often  made  my  mistress 
sorrowful ;  I'm  sure  though  I  maun 
aUow  that  she  is  a  sweet  young  crea- 
ture, that  she's  but  a  daffodil  after 
all ;  and  if  I  was  in  Mrs  Winsoro's 
place,  I  would  ken  what  sort  of  com- 
modity she  is  before  I  would  take  her 
a  second  time  into  my  house.  But 
my  mistress  may  do  as  she  pleases, 
only  she'll  no  lang  please  me.  I  wasna 
to  be  brought  from  my  father's  house 
with  the  hope  of  gathering  gold  in 
gowpens  here,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
tat  legacy  hereafter,  to  see  the  property 
wasted  awa'  and  thrown  to  the  dogs 
and  donaguids.  Do  ye  ken,  sir,  that 
she  hasna  ta'en  plack  or  bawbee  frae 
that  Miss  Mournful  and  her  gudeman, 
if  he  be  her  gudeman,  the  whole  tot  of 
the  time  they  stayed  with  us,  and 
that  was  mair  than  a  month  ?  and  then 
they  gaed  aff  in  the  cloud  o'  night 
in  a  terrification  as  if  they  were  flee- 
ing fraea  hue  and  cry.  If  she  take 
them  back,  I'll  let  Mrs  Winsom  soon 
see  the  breadth  of  my  back,  so  I  will." 

I  was  little  disposed  at  Uiat  time  to 
encourage  the  loquacity  of  Babby  ; 
but  she  had  laid  open  a  new  trait  in 
the  character  of  my  worthy  landlady, 
and  I  repaired  to  my  pillow  rumina- 
ting on  the  strange  mixture  of  quali- 
ties in  characters. 

Mrs  Winsom  was  so  evidently  in 
the  station  for  which  she  was  design* 


ed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive 
she  could  have  filled  any  other  better^ 
All  about  her  house  partook  of  the 
neatness  and  good  order  of  her  own 
appearance— an  impress  of  method  and 
propriety  was  visible  over  all ;  and  in 
the  little  history  of  her  life  she  had  al- 
luded to  no  circumstances  which  might 
have  led  me  to  suspect  her  of  a  gene- 
rosity so  indiscreet  and  general  as  that 
of  which  her  kinswoman  and  hand- 
maid accused  her.  Finally  I  began 
to  fancy  that  ahe  was  more  interest- 
ing herself  than  any  of  the  personages 
of  whose  history  she  intended  to  speak. 
Full  of  ^his  notion  I  fell  asleep,  and 
when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  and 
entei«d  my  sittinff-room  to  ring  for 
breakfast,  I  found  her  seated  there 
with  a  book  in  her  hand  waiting  for 
my  appearance.  It  was  Sunday  mom* 
ing,  and  the  weather  extremely  wet. 
'*  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  me 
here,  sir,"  said  she,  "  but  I  am  very 
anxious  to  speak  to  you.  In  such  a 
wet  day  ye'll  no  can  go  out  unless  it 
clear  up,  and  nobody  will  come  to 
you  while  such  an  even  down  pour 
continues,  so  we  are  not  like  to  be 
molested." 

I  shall  pass  over  the  little  prelimi- 
naries which  constituted  the  overture 
to  her  conversation,  and  relate  only 
the  more  interesting  passsgea. 

'^  I  promised  yon, '  said  she,  **  to 
'  give  you  some  account  of  the  moat 
memorable  of  my  lodgers,  and  last 
night  a  rery  wonderful  thing  has  hap- 
pened. The  ladv  and  gentleman  h>r 
whom  the  first  floor  was  engaged  by 
a  friend  of  theirs,  have  proved  very  old 
acquaintances;  the  gentleman  l)eing 
no  other  than  ite  identical  first  lodger 
me  and  Mr  Winsom  had  after  ta- 
king up  house  here.  He  was  then 
a  bare  young  lad,  come  to  push  his 
fortune  in  I^ndon.  The  lady  is  the 
daughter  of  Squire  Retford,  who  with 
her  mother  lived  in  our  drawing-room 
floor.  It  was  a  thing  amaist  contrary 
to  nature  that  that  rich  and  proud  old 
Squire's  daughter  should  ever  have 
been  allowed  to  marry  Mr  Melboum, 
and  yet  it  came  to  pass,  and  not  by 
any  cause  or  providence  arising  out  of 
their  meeting  in  my  house.  But  the 
most  curious  thing  of  all  is,  that  now 
when  they  are  old,  they  should  come 
without  premeditation  here.    Their 
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object  in  being  in  London^  is  to  seek 
for  tbeir  only  daughter,  who  has  ran 
away  with  a  yomig  gentleman  whom 
they  had  ordained  her  to  marry,  bat 
whom  she  mistook  for  his  brother." 

'*  The  occarrence  is  remarkable 
tvtaa^"  said  I ;  *^  bat  what  were  the 
circumstances  which  induced  you  to 
think  the  marriage  of  Mr.Meiboum 
and  Miss  Retford  so  improbable  ?  " 

**  I  will  tell  you — ^he  was  not  a  nan 
IikelY  to  win  favour  with  a  fair  lady, 
and  he  was  poor.  His  father,  like  my 
own,  had  been  a  minister,  but  not  of 
the  AUtibttreher  persuasion.  He  was 
of  the  Church  of  Endand.  It  ooudna, 
however,  be  said  of  him,  honest  man, 
that  he  wis  a  fat  wallower  in  Uie 
troughs  of  her  abundance,  being  only 
a  curate,  whose  lean  cheeks  and  white 
haffits  shewed  that  he  held  but  a  bar* 
Ten  communion  with  her  feast  of  fat 
things.  Mr  Melboum  was  his  only 
son,  and  as  I  learned  afterwards,  had 
eome  to  London  to  get  some  prefer- 
ment  from  Gbremment,  and  whUe  he 
was  staying  with  us  his  father  came 
twice  to  visit  him.  The  first  time  the 
old  gentleman  came,  his  thin  face  was 
bright  and  gladdened.  He  had  come 
to  introduce  his  son  to  a  great  man. 
They  went  out  together,  rejoicing  in 
their  hopes,  and  countmg  the  sheaves 
of  the  harvest  before  tne  seed  was 
sown.  When  they  returned  it  was 
with  longer  faces.  The  old  gentle- 
man hinuieif  told  me  that  their  recep*' 
don  had  been  vastly  polite,  but  that 
the  Earl  had  o^red  his  son  no  place. 

"  *  Did  you  ask  him  for  any  ?^  *  No,' 
said  the  good  simple  man.  '  I  was 
afraid  he  might  think  us  intrusive  if 
we  did.'  In  short,  it  appeared  that 
both  father  and  son  had  come  in  the 
fond  expectation  of  obtaining  the 
friendship  and  favour  of  a  statesman, 
without  naving  any  means  of  return. 
For  as  I  told  him,  tho'  nae  doubt  his 
SOD  was  possessed  of  a  talent,  yet  he 
wasna  like,  firom  what  I  had  seen,  to 
pat  it  out  to  usury.  We  then  had 
some  farther  discourse  when  the 
young  Mr  Melboum  was  present, 
and  I  depicted  to  him  how  he  should 
indite  a  pitiful  letter  to  the  Earl,  and 
move  him,  if  he  could,  to  let  him  have 
a  nook  in  a  government  office;  for  I 
had  heard  that  this  was  a  way  to  rise 
in  the  world.  But  the  young  man  was 
pfond  and  the  old  man  was  simple,  so 
that  between  them  nothing  was  at  that 
time  done,  and  the  father  went  back 
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to  the  oountry-*-no  doubt  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

''  Some  short  time  afterwards,  bdth 
Mr  Winsom  and  me,  for  he  was  then 
living,  began  to  discern,  as  we 
thought,  a  straitness  in  the  mouth  of 
the  young  gentleman's  purse,  and  he 
lived  with  such  a  scrupulous  penury 
that  we  often  made  naethingon  his 
weekly  bills,  which  caused  us  to  cogi- 
tate and  repine,  and  to  wish  that  ne 
would  leave  the  house ;  for  being  Uien 
but  new  in  the  business,  we  coudna 
discern  how  with  such  customers  we 
ever  could  make  the  twa  ends  meet. 
About  this  time  the  worthy  old  man 
paid  his  second  visit,  and  we  both  re- 
marked, that  though  his  valise  was 
heavy,  his  countenance  was  downcast. 

''  After  he  had  been  some  time  with 
his  son,  I  took  occasion  to  seek  for 
something  in  the  room  where  they 
were  sitting,  and  seeking  for  some- 
thing there,  I  saw  they  were  very  dl»« 
consotate,  and  it  was  manifest  that 
their  hope  was  sickly  and  drooping  to 
decay.  In  my  fear,  for  there  were 
more  than  five  weekly  bills  unpaid,  I 
told  Mr  Winsom  that  I  jaloused  our 
debt  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  argued 
with  him  that  he  should  speak. for  a 
settlement.  But  this  he  was  loth 
and  reluctant  to  do,  for  we  had  both  a 
great  reg^ird  for  young  Mr  Melboum, 
and  the  old  man  was  so  pale,  and 
lowly,  and  meek  in  his  demeanour, 
that  we  felt  it  would  have  been  pro- 
fane to  have  craved  him  for  money, 
when  we  were  in  our  hearts  satisfied 
thttt  he  had  none  to  give. 

'<  In  the  course  of  the  same  evening 
the  old  gentleman  came  into  our  par- 
lour with  an  ill*put-on  pleasantry  of 
manner,  and  said  to  Mr  Winsom  and 
me,  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
some  old  useless  trinkum>trankums  of 
silver  plate,  that  he  wished  to  dispose 
of,  b4>ging  that  we  would  tell  nim 
the  name  of  some  silversmith  who 
would  give  him  the  best  price.  His 
nether  Up  quivered  as  he  spoke,  I  saw 
the  tear  shoot  into  his  eye,  and  I  felt 
great  remorse  in  m^  own  breast  for 
what  I  had  been  urging  Mr  Winsom 
to  do.  However,  we  put  on  the  best 
face  we  could,  and  Mr  Winsom,  in 
the  end,  took  him  that  same  night  to 
an  honest  dealer  in  silver  in  the  Strand, 
and  the  plate  was  sold.  Next  morn- 
ing our  bill  was  paid,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  father  and  son  left  the  house, 
and  we  never  heard  for  many  a  day 
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where  they  we&t^  or  whtlhed  beeome 
of  die  youDg  gentleman. 

'' AiB  I  wu  teHioff  you^MiBsRetford^ 
with  her  father  ana  mother,  were  then 
lodging  with  Uf.  She  was  a  lively 
light-hearted  Mim,  and  Melboum, 
Mng  a  long  lean  defeetiye-looking 
toong  man,  was  often  a  snliiject  of 
aer  merriment  between  her  wad  the 
■quire.  One  day,  after  I  had  over- 
heard her  to  BComfuUy  lightlying  him, 
I  took  oeoMbn  to  let  her  luiow  that 
tho'  he  eouldna  help  his  looks,  yeC 
that  he  wasa  man  of  more  worth  than 
many  who  were  praised  for  their  oome* 
liness,  and  I  tola  her  the  story  of  the 
honest  sacrifice  that  had  been  made  to 
pay ourbilL  But  theh  she  waa  bold- 
hesrted,  and  overly  proud  of  her  pro* 
■pects  and  her  nedigree.  My  words 
were  as  water  sput  on  the  Rronnd,  and 
I  eouldna  help  telling  her  that  I 
thon^t  she  was  an  ungradons  dam* 
■el,  mat  would  rue  the  day  she  ever 
jeoed  the  hidden  grief  of  honest  yi^ 
verty.  And  so  in  the  upshot  cMf  tune 
this  hsa  surely  oome.to  pass,  for  she  'a 
the  now,  the  very  wedded  wife  of  that 
same  Mr  Melbonm. 

**  But  I  am  not  yet  done  with  hia 
story.  Some  time  late  in  the  Mimmer 
after,meand  MrWinsom  went  to  take 
a  atroll  in  the  fields ;  and  strdling  in 
the  fields,  we  came  at  last  to  a  plea* 
■ant  tea-garden,  which  waa  then  ■!• 
tuate  behind  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  we  went  in,  and  Mr  Winsom 
thought,  seeing  we  were  by  ourselves, 
that  we  would  have  a  half  a  pint  of 
wine,  the  which  was  brought  in  a 
cruet  with  two  glasses,  and  while  we 
were  taking  our  wine,  talking  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  season,  and  making 
ourselves  agreeable,  who  diould  come 
into  the  gardens  and  sit  down  in  the 
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alcove  next  to  oiir%  batMrMelboum 
and  hia  father.  They  didna  see  iia« 
and  we  didna  like  to  speak  to  them* 
But  we  could  hear  what  they  said  to 
one  another,  and  you  may  well  cuett 
what  I  thought  when  I  heard  ^e 
young  sentleman  rehearsins  the  diffi* 
eolties  ne  had  come  through,  after  the 
money  was  all  gone  whi^  had  been 
received  for  the  plate.  But  the  dark 
does  not  endure  for  ever ;  while  he  waa 
reduced  to  great  need,  the  dawn  be* 
gan  to  appear.  Frovidenee  brondiit 
him  in  the  street  to  an  old  schoolKl* 
low,  whose  £ither  was  a  dty  merchant 
or  alderman  in  a  great  way.  Beset 
with  his  need,  Melboum  told  his  <M 
companion  of  his  ssd  estate,  and  so,  I0 
make  a  long  tale  abort,  a  place  was 
found  for  him  in  a  connting*hmise^ 
and,  by  little  and  little^  he  grew  to  be 
the  toppiogest  man  of  all  the  town. 

'« It  a  true  that  he  wasnotso  atthe 
time  he  came  into  the  tea-gsrden,  for 
he  then  had  been  but  a  few  days  in 
his  situatian*  NevertibdeBi,  the  guile« 
less  old  man,  his  father,  was  so  tran»> 
ported  with  the  change  in  his  pro* 
specta,  that  had  he  been  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  he  eouldna  have  been  ao 
oteroome  with  a  fulness  of  thankfoh* 
nesa.  Indeed,  he  spoke  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  filled  my  eyes  with 
tears,  and  aoftened  the  heart  of  Mr 
Winsom  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
called  for  a  whole  bottle  of  wine,  and 
invited  the  two  gentlemen  to  partake 
of  it 

**  Out  of  this  renewed  acquaintance, 
a  friendship  began  that  has  never  since 
been  broken.  But  I  must  now  tell 
you  how  it  was  ordained  that  the 
eaucy  heart  of  that  pert  lassie  MisB 
Retfbrdcame  to  be  loftcned  to  the  fUU 
fihnentoffate." 
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Tjfs  TJwegdtf  of  DuUiii  is  th« 
ddett  danghtsr  of  the  ReforiDAtioii* 
Too  fnqatntly  hat  that  wpritt  which 
Rvoltod  fimn  the  impunties  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  been  chaneterued 
by  ill  opposition  to  exploded  enorij 
lather  than  by  an  enlightened  leal  for 
the  anbctitation  of  what  was  more  ao* 
coffdant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Goipel. 
It  is,  perhaps,  true,  that  its  raTages 
were  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
dislodging  saperstilion  firom  ner  strong 
hdds,  as  its  calmer  and  more  contem- 
piatite  lafaoors  lor  giving  form  and 
permanency  to  true  religimi.   But  the 
mind  dwells  with  a  grateful  compla* 
eeocy  upon  the  one,  while  no  convio- 
tion  of  the  advantages  conferred  by 
the  other,  can  altogether  prevent  a 
distressing  sense  of  the  havock  and 
the  barbarism  by  i^icfa  it  was  attend- 
ed. We  admire  and  venerate  the  great 
and  indomitable  Soottiih  reformer. 
His  seal,  his  energy,  his  courage,  bis 
perMverance,  his  lofty  eloquence,  his 
KTvid  piety— all  command  attention 
and  are  entitled  to  prsiie;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  most  advantsge,  at  lesst  so  we 
think,  when  we  endeavour  to  view  him 
alone,  and  disconnected  from  the  pro- 
oecdings  to  which  he  was  accessary, 
and  the  drcumstsncss  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.    The  mind  requires 
to  be  excited,  to  an  unnatural  degree, 
either  to  partake  in  or  to  approve  of 
devastation  and  ruin ;  and,  when  the 
causes   which   justified   diem    have 
ceased  to  sgitate  us,  the  efibcts  are  al- 
ways unsightly  snd   painfuL    And 
therefore  the  work  of  reform  was  but 
half  aecomplisbed  by  the  removal  of 
ancient  errors  or  abuses,  until  an  esta- 
biUahraent  had  been  fbunded,  and  in- 
stitntions  arose,  whidi  were  oslculated 
to  give,  to  the  purified  fonn  in  which 
Christtsnity  had  appeared,  a  station 
and  a  stability  suiUUe  to  its  dignity 
and  commensurate  with  its  import* 


Sliisbeth  revived  the  refinmed  re- 
Hgpon  ftom  a  state  of  almost  total  ex- 
tinction, until  she  fanned  it  into  a 
steady  and  lasting  flame.  Her  mea- 
sures were  at  the  same  time  prudent 
and  bold ;  and  her  whole  reign  cha- 
laderised  by  a  wisdom  and  ssgadty. 


both  in  the  planning  and  the  conduct 
of  her  measures,  of  which  history  alU 
fords  but  few  exainples.  After  having 
established  the  reformed  religion  in 
England,  and  placed  it  upon  a  bssic 
not  likely  to  be  speedily  subverted, 
her  attention  was  naturaUv,  and  moat 
anxiously,  dirscted  to  InHod,  in  the 
hope  of  disfovering  some  remedy  fiir 
the  manifold  evils  under  which  it  la- 
boured; and  the  University  of  OuUhi 
was  the  ripest  as  well  as  the  most 
manent  product  of  her  enlig^f 
quiries. 

It  was  one  advantage  of  the  vigoc^ 
ons,  and,  we  must  say,  somewhat  des» 

Ktic  government  of  Rlisabeth,  dial 
r  ministen  could  ventuve  to  bt 
statesmen,  and  shape  their  measures 
less  according  to  the  dictates  of  popoii 
lar  caprice,  and  more  with  remenoe 
to  the  general  and  lasting  interesta  of 
the  country.  They  could  affiird,  po« 
litiosUy,  **  to  csst  their  bread  upon 
the  waters,"  in  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  *'  of  finding  it  after  many  days." 
The  University  of  Dublin  could  servo 
no  pruent  purpose,  snd  must  involve 
a  considerable  expense.  How  much 
soever  ftiture  generations  might  btno^ 
fit  by  it,  Elisabeth  could  have  very 
little  hope  of  seeing  any  plessbsg  or 
useful  results  fiom  It  in  ner  dav.  But 
ahe  and  her  ministers  nobly  looked  bo- 

gendes,  uki  resolved,  in  ue  midst  of 
wsrs  and  rumours  of  wars,  to  give  a 
beginning  to  an  establishment  for  the 
encouraaemont  of  sound  learning  and 
true  religion,  for  which  unborn  ages 
would  have  reason  to  bless  their  mo- 
mories. 

The  first  hint  for  the  estaUishment 
of  an  Irish  Univerrity  was  received 
fnm  Sir  John  Perrot— who  was  pro- 
moted by  Elizabeth  to  the  responsible 
ofilce  ofLord  Deputy  of  Irdand.  His 
plan  was,  **  to  duuolve  the  cathedral 
of  St  Patrick,  and  appropriate  the  re- 
venues to  the  foundation  and  main- 
tenance of  two  universities.''*  This 
propossl,  whidi  is  described  by  Bur 
James  Ware  as  being  very  laooable, 
had  it  not  been  founded  on  the  ruin 
of  so  andent  a  cathedral,  was  traversed, 
and,  finally,  frustrated,  by  Archbishop 


*  History  of  the  Unironity  of  Dublin,  by  W.  B.  Tsylor,  psge  1& 
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Loftiu;  who^  naturally,  felt  some 
alann  at  tbe  contemplated  in  virion  of 
church  property,  as  well  as  personal 
annoyance  at  the  probable  loss  of  in*- 
cbrae  and  certain  curtailment  of  pa« 
tronage,  which  must  haye  been  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  meditated  ar<« 
rangement. 

But  while  the  sacrifice  of  St  Pa« 
trick's  cathedral  was  arrested,  the  de- 
sign which  it  was  intended  to  answer 
was  not  lost  sight  of»  and,  *'  The 
Archbishop  was  given  to  understand 
that  it  would  be  an  acceptable  service 
to  her  Majesty,  if  he  could  devise  any 
means  of  realizing  at  least  some  part 
of  tbe  design  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  so  as 
to  confer  the  essential  advantage  of  it 
upon  the  country,  at  the  least  possible 
tsxpense  to  the  public  revenues.  The 
affair  was  accordingly  taken  up  by  the 
Archbishop  with  the  animated  zeal 
that  characterised  his  operations ;  and 
he  soon  found  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing it  without  trespassing  on  the 
fcvehues  of  the  church,  in  defending 
which  he  had  lately  evinced  so  much 
resolute  alacrity.  There  was,  at  that 
time,  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation 
of  Dublin,  a  piece  of  ground  of  nd 
great  value,  which  had  formed  '  the 
site,  ambit,  and  precinct,'  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  monastery  of  All  Saints,  a 
priory  of  Aroasian  canons,  founded  in 
the  year  1166,  by  Dermot  M'Mur- 
rough.  King  of  Leinster.  It  had  been 
one  of  those  ecclesiastical  endowments^ 
whicfa>  in  its  day,  possessed  important 
privileges,  as  the  Prior  enjoyea  a  seat 
and  suffrage  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Its  patronage  had  been  conferred  by 
Pope  Honorius  the  Third,  upon  Henry 
de  Loudres,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  his  successors ;  but,  at  the  sup- 
pression of  monasteries  by  Henry 
Vlir.  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
that  city  had  become  possessed  of  it 
by  royal  grant.  The  buildings  were 
in  ruins,  but  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood  appeared  to  Loftua  as  calculated 
to  form  a  most  eligible  site  for  the 
meditated  University."* 

The  Archbishop  is  described  as  a 
most  pathetic  orator;  and  we  have 
little  reason  to  doubt  the  powers  of 
his  eloquence,  when  we  find  that  they 
were  sufficient  to  move  the  corpora- 
tion of  Dublin  to  make  a  formal  sur- 


render of  their  lands.  This  ancient 
corporation  has  ever  been  noted  for  its 
loyalty ; — its  benefactiona  to  learning 
are  not  so  generally  known.  And  it 
is  pleasing  to  record  this  instance  of 
Pennine  Iwerality,  on  the  part  of  Irish 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  which  is  so  atrikingiy 
contrasted  with  the  mocA;  liberaiitg 
prevailing,  at  the  present  day,  in 
much  higher  quarters ;  and  to  which 
whatever  of  patronage  or  encourage- 
ment was  afterwards  bestowed  upon 
piety  and  learning  is  chiefly,  if  sot 
Wholely,  ascribable. 

The  principal  difficulty  having  been 
thus  overcome^  Loftus  deputed  Henry 
Usher,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Arch- 
bishop  of  Armagh,  to  soUdt  the  Queen 
for  her  royal  charter,  and  also  "  to 
procure  a  license  of  mortmain,  to  en- 
able the  new  corporation  to  hold  thte 
landa  granted  by  the  city.  The  prayer 
of  the  petition  was^  of  course,  gra- 
ciously complied  with ;  and  a  license 
of  mortmain  passed  the  seals  by  war- 
ranty dated  S9th  of  December^  1591, 
for  the  grant  of  the  AbbeVj  which  is 
recited  to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of 
twenty  pounds,  and  tot  tbe  founda- 
tion of  a  coU^pe  by  way  of  corpora- 
tion^ with  a  power  to  accept  such  laDds 
and  contributions  for  the  maintenance 
thereof^  as  any  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects would  be  charitably  moved  to 
bestow  to  the  value  pf  four  hundred 
pounds  per  annum."t 

The  letters  patent  passed  on  the  3d 
of  March  following ;  and  we  find  even 
in  the  original  design  a  kind  of  anti- 
cipatory provision  for  its  extension.  It 
is  appointed  that  a  college  shall  be 
ereet^,  to  be  the  mother  of  a  univer- 
sity ;  that  this  collie  be  called  **  Col- 
legium sancts  et  individufe  Trinita- 
tis,  juxta  Dublin,  a  serenissiroa  regina 
Klizabetha  fundatum ;"  that  it  consist 
of  a  provost  and  three  fellows,  in  the 
name  of  more,  and  of  three  scholars, 
in  the  name  of  more.  Loftus,  who 
was  at  that  time  both  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
was  nominated  the  first  provoat. 
Henry  Usher^  Luke  Chaloner,  and 
Launcelot  Mayne,  were  appointed 
the  three  first  fellows;  ana  Henry 
Lee,  William  Daniel,  and  Stephen 
White,  were  appointed  the  ihree  first 
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seholan.  They  And  tbeir  Baccenon 
for  ever  were  eonetitated  a  body  po« 
lilic  end  corporate,  with  the  usual 
powers  and  privileges.  The  provost- 
shtp  was  made  electiye,  as  were  also 
the  fellowships  and  scholarships ;  and 
the  proTOSt,  fellows,  and  schol|u:s,  were 
empowered  to  make  and  constitute 
laws  from  time  to  time,  for  the  better 
government  of  their  body ;  a  power  of 
conferring  degrees  was  aLso  granted ; 
and  it  was  provided,  that  when  thefel^ 
lowB  should  have  completed  eeven  yeare 
in  their  office,  ^from  the  time  of  their 
taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arte, 
theg  should  be  displaced  from  their  feU 
hmehip,andothers  elected  intheir  room, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and  the 
kingdom.  Lord  Burleigh  was  the  first 
Chancellor :  and  that  office  was  also 
declared  thenceforth  elective ;  the  pro- 
vost and  the  major  part  of  the  fellows 
being  the  electors.  The  Chancellor, 
the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  ArchblBhop 
of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  the 
Treasurer  at  War,  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
were  the  visitors,  with  power  to  cor- 
rect and  punish  all  the  graviora  ert- 
mina,  andto  determine  all  such  strifes, 
actions,  and  controversies,  as  the  pro- 
vost and  major  part  of  the  fellowa 
could  not  compose.  Individuals  were 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  make  do- 
nations and  confer  aids  upon  the  new 
establishment;  and  its  property  was 
declared  to  be  perpetually  exempt  from 
all  public  burdens.    - 

Of  a  public  subscription,  which  was 
let  on  foot  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Fitas- 
william,  the  amount  does  not  appear ; 
''but  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
not  very  considerable,  from  the  returns 
of  RoMrt  Taaffe,  one  of  the  persons 
ddegated  on  that  embassy  of  solicita* 
tioo,  who  complains  of  tlie  prevalent 
inability  which  ne  found,  even  amongst 
those  who  were  well  disposed  to  the 
British  government,  to  afford  a  liberal 
compliance  with  bis  request."* 

But  not  on  that  account  was  the 
good  work  retarded.  On  the  13th  of 
March,  1591,  the  first  stone  of  the 
building  was  laid,  with  great  solemni- 
ty, by  Thomas  Smith,  mayor  of  the 
city;  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1593, 
the  first  students  were  admitted. 

Then  came  a  calamity  by  which  the 
infiuit  establishment    was    wellnigh 
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extinguished.  It  seemed  doomed  to 
experience  the  fate  of  Marcellus,  and 
to  be  born  onlv  to  die.  "  The  endow- 
ments of  whicn  it  had  become  possess- 
ed by  the  munificence  of  its  illustrious 
founder,  lay  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
.  where  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone  now 
raged  with  implacable  fury ;  and  where 
were  seen  all  the  circumstances  of  arm- 
ed coptention,  except  discipline  and 
the  laws  of  war.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  when  the  fierceness  of  party 
breathed  nothing  but  ravage  and  de- 
solation, the  reveiiues  of  the  college 
were  rendered  nugatory;  and  the  foun- 
dation must  have  been  as  effectually 
dissolved  as  if  its  charter  had  been  re- 
scinded, were  it  not  for  the  anxious  in- 
terest which  Archbishop  Loftus  evin- 
ced towards  its  welfare.  That  spirited 
prelate  happened  to  be,  at  that  time, 
one  of  the  Lorda  Justices,  on  whom 
the  civil  government  of  Ireland  devol- 
ved ;  and  the  authority  of  his  high 
station  enabled  him,  without  much 
delay,  to  realize  his  benevolent  inten- 
tions. He  made  the  necessities  of  the 
University  a  consideration  of  state,  and 
the  urgency  of  the  crisis  was  met  by  a 
prompt  application  of  relief,  which  se- 
cured it  from  the  immediate  shock  of 
perilous  events."  The  relief  consisted 
in  the  grant  of  a  *'  concordatum  of 
forty  pounds  per  annum,  and  an  al- 
lowance of  six  dead  payes,  (morte 
pages)  out  of  such  checques  as  should 
be  imposed  on  her  Majesty's  army." 
The  forty  pounds  were  oraered  to  be 
paid  quarterly ;  and  the  dead  payes, 
which  amounted  to  seventy  pounds  a- 
year,  to  be  paid  every  month.t 

Nor  did  the  fo&tering  liberality  of 
Elizabeth's  government  stop  here. 
Other  aids  were  granted,  as  the  exi- 
gencies required,  and  the  cradle  of 
learning  and  the  arts  was  only  rocked 
by  the  earthquake,  by  which  every 
other  establishment  in  the  country  was 
almost  shaken  to  its  foundation.  James 
the  First  endowed  it  with  large  estates 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  also  set- 
tled on  it  a  pension  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  payable  out  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  origin  of  the  library  is  curious 
and  interesting,  and  we  should  not  do 
the  subject  justice,  if  we  did  not  give 
it  in  the  words  of  the  able  and  inge- 
nious writer  from  whom  we  have  al- 
ready quoted  so  largely. 
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"ne  IflmoT^  ivliich  fi>nns  bo  tpkiu 
did  a  part  of  toe  collesiate  establitb* 
ment,  wu  commenced  in  the  year 
ItfOS,  and  originated  in  a  cireomatanoe 
to  which,  in  the  history  of  no  other 
nation,  is  there  any  thing  aimilar.  In 
that  year,  the  affiiira  of  Ireland  haring 
been  aomewhat  oompoaed,  by  the  sup* 
preaaion  of  Tyrone's  rebellion^  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Kin* 
mde,  the  armff  determined  upon  doing 
some  notable  act,  which  mieht  be  a 
continual  memorial  of  the  gallantry  of 
military  men,  and  at  the  aame  time 
ezpressiye  cf  their  own  respect  for  the 
hiteresta  of  learning  and  religion.  With 
such  a  view,  they  raised  among  them* 
aelTCB  the  sum  of  L.1800,  in  those 
daya  a  very  great  snbacription,  and 
then  resolved  that  Dr  Chaloner  and 
Mr  James  Usher  should  haye  the  said 
smoD  paid  into  their  hands,  for  the 
purchase  of  such  books  as  they  might 
think  most  suitable  to  the  formation 
of  a  bbrary,  to  be  annexed  for  ever  to 
the  newly  created  University  of  Dub- 
lin, as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem  for 
literature,  and  regard  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  youth  of  Ireland.  The 
learned  persons  who  were  delegated 
on  so  honourable  a  mission,  undertook 
it  with  pleasure,  and  performed  it 
with  that  talent  and  assiduity  which 
Justified  the  selection.  They  came 
over  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
better  discharging  their  trust,  where 
they  obtained  die  best  works  that  were 
to  be  met  with,  in  the  most  import- 
ant departments  of  knowledge ;  and 
procttririg  others  of  a  valuable  charac- 
ter from  other  countries,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  long- accumulated  and 
magnificent  pile  of  various  literature^ 
which  has  given  to  the  University  Uie 
most  useful  and  admirable  of  its  at- 
-tractions.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that,  at  the  same  juncture.  Sir  Tho- 
mas  Bodley  wss  in  London,  making 
similar  purchases  for  his  newly  insti- 
tuted library  at  Oxford ;  between  him 
and  the  Irish  gentlemen  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse took  place,  by  which  the  ob- 
jects of  both  were  reciprocallv  promo- 
ted ;  so  that  the  famous  Bodleian  li- 
brary,  and  that  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  the  two  most  superb  monu- 
ments of  learning  in  the  empire,  com- 
menced at  the  same  time,  and  under 
the  auspicious  circumstance  of  enlight- 
ened co-operation.  When  we  recol- 
lect how  much  literature  suffered  from 
^^e  barbarous  spirit  with  which  an<« 
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dent  war  was  waged,  orf^mtheca* 
snaltiea  whieh  have  attended  it  at  all 
dmes;*-when  we  call  to  mind  the 
many  instances  of  all  that  is  sacred  or 
venerable,  being  involved  in  the  pro- 
miscuous ruin  of  its  course,  whether 
impelled  by  ferocity  or  a  more  disci- 
plined ambitMm ;— and  when  we  con* 
rider  how  often  the  agenta  of  ita  evils 
psrtake  of  ita  character,  and  become 
regardless  of  the  arts  of  peace,  from 
haoits  of  inhuman  excitation,  we  shall 
▼few,  with  a  peculiar  sentiment,  this 
act  of  the  Irish  army,  who  consecrated 
the  ofl%rings  of  victory  to  the  huma- 
nizing spirit  of  improvement.  The 
long-collected  and  stupendous  msss  of 
Alexandrian  knowledge,  representing 
the  various  intellect  and  genius  of  ci- 
vilized man,  was  as  fatally  visited  by 
the  fortunes  of  the  accomplished  Ju- 
lius, as  by  the  exterminating  ignorance 
of  a  barbarian  caliph ;  while  the  miiim 
tary  origin  of  the  library  of  Dublin 
college  forms  a  singular  and  beautiful 
contrast  with  those  events  of  war, 
which  history  has  viewed  through  on- 
afi^ected  tears,  and  with  indignant  re- 
membrance." 

In  the  year  1614,  the  University  ob- 
tained the  important  privilege  of  send- 
inff  two  members  to  Parliament.  We 
will  not  venture,  at  present,  to  enouire 
how  fiur  the  interests  of  learning  have 
been  advanced  by  this  addition  to  its 
corporate  respectability.  The  indi- 
viduals who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  representing 
the  college  of  Dublin,  have,  doubtless, 
been  distinguished  by  intellect  and 
learning  in  no  ordinary  degree.  But 
the  intrigue  and  the  turmoil  of  a  con- 
tested election  are  little  congenial  to 
the  seat  of  science  and  the  muses;  and 
the  privilege  was,  we  believe,  confer- 
red more  with  reference  to  court  than 
to  academic  interests.  It  was  part  of 
the  policy  b^  which  James  succeeded 
in  establishmg  a  borough  interest  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  which  was  found 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  into 
effect  his  bold  projects  of  tentative  le- 
gislation. It  is  chiefly  memorable, 
theirefore,  as  being  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  government  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  any  political  account  the  cor- 
porate importance  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity. 

It  was  unfortunate  that,  in  the  ori- 
ginal charter,  the  office  of  provost  was 
made  elective.  While  the  Fellows 
continued  few  in  number,  no  sensible 
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inoo&veDhiioewuezperieDoed.  ''But 
what,  from  tbree«  tnax  orighial  nnm. 
ber,  they  increaied  to  seven,  the  ex« 
dtement  towards  power  introdaoed  a 
spirit  of  party;  and  philosophera  were 
induced  to  paia  the  UmiU  of  their  ac- 
compliabmentSy  to  maintain  an  ill- 
meed  rivalfy  in  the  arU  of  political 
mtrigne.  But  there  was  another  source 
of  contention :  the  frequent  and  fatal 
tisiutions  to  which  the  metropolis  was 
snbjectj  in  those  times,  from  the 
plague;,  made  the  fellows  provide 
minst  any  great  or  sudden  diminution 
el  thefar  number,  by  the  appointment 
of  a  sort  of  associate  fellows^  called 
probatioBers,  who  were  to  succeed,  by 
seniority,  to  the  vacant  fellowships,  as 
they  mig^t  occur.  By  this  plan,  there 
were  always  persons  of  accredited  qua« 
liiications,  to  aupplv  such  losses  in  the 
superior  ranks  of  tne  corporation,  as, 
from  remaining  unfilled,  would  be  pro« 
ductive  of  inconvenience  or  delay  in 
the  collegiate  proceedings.  Those  pro- 
bationers were  nine  in  number  ;  and, 
in  course  of  time^  not  being  content 
with  expectancy,  founded  upon  ca« 
snalties,  began  to  assume  the  name, 
and  insist  upon  enjoying  the  privi- 
leges, of  a  feuow ;  especially  that  im- 
pnlant  one,  of  a  vote  in  tne  election 
of  provost  In  the  propriety  of  those 
claims,  the  regular  fellows  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  acquiesce ;  and  as  the 
former  perabted  in  their  demands,  the 
college  was  deeded  into  an  arena  of 
disputed  ri^ts  and  controvertied  deci- 
sbna.*"*  The  end  of  this  was,  that 
recourse  was  had  to  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, and  the  charter  was  formally 
surrendered  into  the  handsof  the  King, 
who,  in  the  year  1637,  granted  a  new 
one,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  statutes, 
framed  by  Archbishop  Laud,  upon  the 
model  of  die  existing  codes  of  the 
Cambridge  University.  Dr  William 
Ch»ppei  was  provost  at  this  time,  and 
incurred  much  odium  for  the  part 
whidb  he  acted,  as  well  in  procuring 
the  new  charter,  as  in  his  general  mis- 
government  of  the  University.  He  was 
ai\erwards  promoted  to  the  oishoprick 
of  Cork,  and  his  conduct  became  a  sub* 
ject  o(  parliamentary  enquiry,  which 
was  suspended  until  it  was  forgotten, 
by  the  troubles  whicH  almost  imme- 
dtately  ensued,  when  the  kingdom  was 
again  convulsed  by  dvil  war  in  all  its 
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bonurs,  and  aggravated  by  fiafeores  of 
remorseless  cruelty,  such  as  never  be- 
fore stained  the  annals  of  the  most 
atrocious  barbarians. 

The  condition  of  the  Irish,  almost 
from  the  period  when  the  English  first 
obtained  a  fboting  in  the  country,  was 
most  unfavourable  to  improvement  and 
dvilizatiott.  A  system  of  confiscation 
the  most  extensive,  the  most  arbitrary, 
and  the  most  capricions,  that  has  ever 
been  heard  of  in  any  age  or  nation^ 
rendered  all  property  insecure.  The 
natives  were  slaves  to  the  heads  of 
their  respective  septs,  who  were  them« 
selves  dependent  on  masters  almost  as 
much  removed  from  the  character  of 
freemen.  ''The  Irish  had  alwavs been 
considered,  not  as  sulyjects,  but  as 
aliens,  and  even  as  enemies,  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law ;  in  consequence 
whereof  aU  marrii^s  and  alliances 
with  them,  and  even  commerce,  were 
prohibited,  and  they  might  be  oppress- 
ed, spoiled,  and  killed  by  the  English, 
at  pleasure,  not  being  almwed  to  bring 
any  action,  nor  auy  inquisition  lying 
for  the  murder  of  an  Irishman.  This 
made  it  impracticable  for  them  to 
exercise  any  commerce,  or  settle  in 
any  town ;  but  forced  them  to  stand 
on  their  defence,  to  fly  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  live  in  a  barbarous 
manner,  in  a  slavish  denendence  on 
their  lords,  to  whom  they  iiad  recourse 
for  protection.  These  rords  governed 
them  according  to  the  Brehon  law,  id 
a  very  arbitrary,  as  well  as  oppressive 
manner,  punisning  them  at  their  plea- 
sure, takwg  coi^e  and  ^tt^ery  of  tnem^ 
which  made  the  land  waste  and  the 
people  idle ;  and  by  their  eotkerings, 
sesiinff9  of  the  kerne,  euUingg,  ioUages, 
and  ipendings,  reducing  the  common 
sort  to  a  state  of  absolute  slavery,  and 
to  a  necessity  of  following  their  chiefs 
whenever  they  pleased  to  rebel.  Foi' 
they  had  no  estates  of  freehold  or  in* 
heritance,  nor  any  security  of  enjoy- 
ing what  belonged  to  them,  their  wives 
as  well  as  their  goods  being  liable  at 
any  time  tQ  be  taken  away  at  the  plea- 
sure of  their  lords,  who  were,  after  all, 
in  as  precarious  a  state  with  regard  to 
their  succession,  as  their  vassals  with 
respect  to  their  possessions."  Thus 
had  the  English  sown  the  wind,  and 
is  it  surprising  that  they  should  have 
reaped  the  whirlwind?     Even  the 
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plantation  by  James,  which  was  in«^ 
tended  and  calculated  to  correct  these 
abuses,  was  not  carried  into  effect^ 
without  giving  rise  to  great  and  seri- 
ous complaints,  and  causing  '*  curses/ 
not  loud  but  deep,"  to  be  uttered 
against  its  projectors.  The  King's 
intentions  were  excellent,  but  his  in- 
structions were  not  sufBcientlyprecise 
to  nrevent  man^  instances  of  flagrant 
ana  flagitious  injustice.  "  Several 
persons  (Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  25)  **  were 
turned  out  of  large  estates  of  profit- 
able land,  and  had  only  a  small  pit- 
tance, less  than  a  fourth  part,  assign- 
ed them,  for  it  is  barren  ground. 
Twenty- five  proprietors,  most  of  them 
O'Ferrals,  were  dispossessed  of  their 
all,  and  nothing  allotted  them  for  com- 
pensation ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  the 
resentment  of  the  old  possessors  was 
raised  the  higher,  because  the  lands 
taken  from  them  were  given  to  those 
who  had  none  before,  and  even  to 
some  that  had  been  rebels  and  traitors." 
When  to  these  causes  is  added,  the 
religious  hatred  which  had  newly 
sprung  up,  and  which  was  ag^avated 
and  inflamed  by  the  insulting  and 
vexatious  proceedings  of  a  puritanical 
parliament,  it  will  not  be  thought 
very  surprising,  that  a  people,  reduced 
to  barbarism,  maddened  and  inflamed 
by  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  worked 
upon  by  the  passionate  representations 
of  their  spiritual  guides,  by  whom 
they  were  taught  to  believe  that,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  English,  they 
would  be  doing  God  a  service,  were 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  in 
which  all  tne  energies  of  their  nature, 
both  good  and  bad,  were  absorbed 
into  a  Kind  of  instinct  for  vengeance, 
which  could  alone  have  qualified  them 
for  the  demoniacal  barbarities  which 
they  perpetrated,  and  which  have 
made  the  memory  of  that  atrocious 
rebellion  accursed  and  execrable  to  all 
posterity. 

Such  was  the  country,  such  were 
the  people,  amongst  whom  the  seat  of 
learning,  checked  as  it  was  by  a  series 
of  untoward  events,  was  proceeding 
gradually  towards  that  majestic  eleva- 
tion which  it  afterwards  attained,  and 
in  virtue  of  which  it  became  the  most 
efficient  instrument  of  national  im- 
provement. As  the  new  charter  essen- 
tially altered  the  constitution  of  the 
college,  it  deserves  to  be  particularized. 
The  right  of  appointing  the  provost 
was  reserved  to  the  crown,  and  the 
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offiee  itself  was  enlanjed  from  a  tenure 
of  seven  years  from  the  time  of  obtain- 
ing the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  to  an 
optional  tenancy  for  life.  The  num« 
her  of  fellows  was  augmented  to  six- 
teen ;  the  seven  existing;  fellows  being 
constituted  senior,  and  the  nine  pro- 
bationers junior'  fellows.  The*  go- 
vernment of  the  college  was  entrusted 
to  the  former,  while  the  doty  of  the 
latter  consisted  chiefly  in  preparing  the 
students  for  quarterly  examinations. 
Upon  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the 
senior  fellows,  it  was  to  be  filled  up 
three  days  after  it  was  made  known/ 
by  the  provost  and  the  major  part  of 
the  surviving  senior  fell6Ws ;  and' 
vacancies  amongst  the  junior  fellows; 
or  scholars,  were  to  be  nUed  up  b v  the' 
provost  and  the  m&jor  part  of  the 
senior  fellows  on  the  Monday  after 
the  Trinity  Sunday  next  en^ning.  Thd 
power  of  forming  statutes  for^uie  go- 
vernment of  the  university,  which  had 
been  conferred  by  the  original  charter 
upon  the  provost  and  fellows,  was 
withdrawn,  and  reserved  to  the  King  ; 
in  cases  omitted  to  be  provided  for,  a 
permission  being  conceded  to  the  pro- 
vost and  senior  fellows  to  institute 
laws,  which,  if  confirmed  by  the  vi- 
sitors, and  not  repugnant  to  those  pre- 
sented by  the'Khig,  shohld  remain  in  - 
force,  until  the  board,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  visitors,  should  think  pro- 
per to  rescind  them.  'The  visitorlal 
power  was  confined  to  the  Chancellor, 
or  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  While  we  recognize 
the  propriety  of  limiting  the  hands  ia 
which  this  power  was  lodged,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  rendered  inefficient 
from  the  multitude  who  share  it,  we 
cannot  but  lament  the  marked  incivi- 
lity offered  to  the  city  in  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  Lord  Mayor,  from  whom^ 
if  but  little  assistance  could  be  ex- 
pected, little  obstruction  need  be  ap- 
prehended, in  the  administration  of 
collegiate  justice ;  and  whose  presence 
would  not  have  been  more  gratifying 
to  civic  pride,  than  pleasing  to  every 
friend  of  letters,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
gratitude  entertained  for  civic  liberal- 
ity, by  the  founders  of  the  University. 
Such  were  the  principal  alterations 
and  modifications  efi^ected  by  the  new 
charter  in  the  constitution  of  the  col- 
lege, at  a  time  when  all  those  who 
were  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  or 
the  pursuits  of  literature,  were  about 
to  be  scattered  as  sheep  not  having  a 
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ahcphopd.  Tlie  j^Vost,  by  whos^ 
imtminentaliiy  these  cbtoges  were' 
diiefly  brooflit  about,  was  obliged  to 
fly  into  Eogund,  where  shortly  after 
he  died ;  bat  not  befbre  he  had  been 
exeeedJngly  harassed  by  the  vexations 
praoeedings  of  the  Iruh  parliament. 
The  merable  Bedell,  who  had  been 
Provost  of  the  University^  and  was  at 
that  time  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  fell  into 
the  baada  of  the  rebels,  "and  the  bar- 
bsroos  people  shewed  him  no  smidl 
kindnesB."  It  is  indeed  beantifnl  to 
behold,  amidst  the  scenes  of  carnage 
md  devastation  which  every  where 
presented  themselves,  the  sweetness 
and  benignity  of  Ae  sage,  and  the 
calm  and  ool^eomposure  of  the  saint, 
dl^etoally  mitigating  and  disarming 
his  savage  and  sanguinary  assailants. 
BedeO  was  treated  by  the  insurgents, 
during  his  compulsory  sojonrn  with 
them,  with  the  moat  gratifying  atten- 
tion and  the  most  marked  respect; 
and  when,  at  length,  his  anxiety  for 
the  late  of  his  iriends,  and  the  state 
of  the  conntry,  brought  on  the  illness 
of  which  he  died,  tney  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  his  fhneral,  and  loud  and 
tomnlCnotta  were  the  expressions  of 
vehement  sorrow  amidst  which  his 
ransiiM  were  deposited  in  the  grave. 

The-  year  1647  was  memorable  finr 
the  arrival  of  the  Parliamentary  com- 
miasioncn,  who  were  appointed  to 
sectle  the  poKtical  differences,  and  to 
adjosl  rdiflous  afiairs  according  to 
the  atandaid  then  deemed  orthodox  in 
Kncbod.  One  of  their  first  acts  was 
toioHiid  the  nseof  the  English  liturgy ; 
and  although  the  clergy  very  generally 
complied  with  their  interdict,  the  col- 
lege molntely  refused  to  discontinue 
tUr  aeeostomed  form  of  prayer ;  and 
''  Antfamy  Martin,  who  waa  also 
Bishop  of  Meath,  persisted  in  reading 
it,  and  actuaUv  preached  against  the 
inaovfttingspirit  of  the  times,  with  an 
mstoiie  freedom,  that  nothing  bat 
me  eonacicntioas  sense  of  what  he 
coneeived  a  sacred  dnty  oould  have 
insmred.  The  people,  who  never  feel 
80  deeplv  the  power  of  religion  aa  in 
tioMa  or  peraemtion,  resorted  thither 
in  great  namb«i%  and  delighted  to 
hear  his  feazleBB  and  impressive  ex- 
horutiqna.  -His  eondnet  wiU  appear 
tbe  more  cxen^^sry,  when  it  is  known 
thai  the  plagae  was  then  consuming 
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those  whom  the  sword  had  i.pared. 
Nothing,  however,  could  induce  him 
to  desist  from  the  public  exerdce  of 
his  functions;  and  he  fell  the  lament- 
ed victim  of  Aat  dreadful  diatemper, 
after  having,  during  the  snaee  qf  three 
years,  contended  for  what  lie  conceived 
to  be  the  truth,  with  a  firmness  ihst 
made  his  enemies  respect  the  man, 
whom  dieir  power  oould  not  overawe, 
and  whom  ttie  adversity  of  his  cause 
oould  not  deter  ftom  its  perilous  vin- 
dication. The  vacancy  occasioned  by 
his  death  gave  tbe  Parliament  an  op- 
portunity of  appointing  Samuel  Win- 
ter, chaplain  to  the  commissioners,  to 
the  important  trust  of  prttiding  over 
the  University,  which,  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office,  he  modeUra  so  as  to 
meet  the  approbation  of  his  patrons ; 
and  it,  in  consequence,  became  a  school 
of  polemic  controversy,  instead  of  an 
institution  of  peaceful  religion  and  the 
sciences."* 

In  1649,  Cromwell  visited  Ireland, 
and  the  e£fect  of  his  character,  anid  his 
measures,  in  subduing  whatever  op« 
posed  his  high  pleasure,  is  described/ 
m  a  few  words,  with  very  great  power, 
by  Mr  Taylor.    He  says, 

''  So  impetuous,  sangtunary,  and 
successful  werehis  military  enterprises, 
that  tbe  traditionary  character  which 
he  bears  amongst  the  Aative  Irish,  even 
at  the  present  day,  partakes  lesn  of  the 
splendid  fame  of  the  able  chieftain 
than  of  the  ghastiy  renown  of  a  de- 
stroying spirit ;  and  he  is  remember- 
ed, not  as  an  armed  mi^onary  of  a 
dvilized  cause,  but  as  a  being  possess- 
ing a  preternatural  love  and  power  of 
destruction." 

-  He  seemed,  as  Gnttan  said  of  the 
£arl  of  Charlemont,  "  to  east  upon 
the  crowd  that  followed  him,  the  fpra* 
dous  shade  of  Ms  own  accomplish* 
ments,  so  that  the  very  rabble  grow 
dvfliied  as  it  approached  his  person." 

To  Cromwell,  however,  is  the  ooU 
Itt^  indebted  for  the  valuable  aooeasion 
or  the  library  of  Archbishop  Usher. 
That  great  and  good  man  was  com* 
pelled  to  fly  the  country.  His  proper* 

Sf  was  confiscated,  and  he  hiniselz  ro« 
uoed  to  the  greatest  distress.  He 
had,  like  his  great  contemporary  Mil* 
ton,  follen  on  <'  evil  daya  and  evil 
tongues ;"  and  felt,  probably,  some  re> 
gret  that  he  gave,  at  one  period  of  hia 
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life^  too  much  ooimtonailee  to  tln|MM 
by  whom  he  was  noar  iMienbecL 
After  his  death,  tke\Pinrl]ameiit^  to 
mark  their  aeftte  of  his  merita  and  dif- 
fering^ aelUed  a  penaioir  of  L.500  a- 
Tear  on  his  famil]^.  A  new  and  a  va* 
htahleeditioB  of  his  Tolaminoas  works, 
IS,  we  are  happy  to  sav,  at  present  in 
the  preu,  and  will  snortly  make  its 
appearance^  under  the  auspices  of  th& 
present  excellent  and  learned  King's 
Professor  of  Divinity  to  theUniver6ity>- 
Dr  Glrington. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  Poritanioal 
fellows  were  ejected,  and  their  places 
supplied  chiefl?  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bnoge ;  the  cultivation  of  learning  ha« 
ving  IxNsn  so  much  discouraged  by  the 
repeated  calamities  which  had  befallen 
the  College  that  few  of  its  own  mem- 
bers were  considered  eligible  to  any 
of  its  high  places.  Dr  Thomas  Seele, 
a  native  of  Dublin,  was,  however,  af)- 
pointed  Provost,  and  discharged  his 
important  dudes  in  a  manner  which 
fUIly  justified  the  discriminatory  selec- 
tion of  those  by  whoni  he  was  promo- 
ted. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Ireland 
to  be  governed  at  this  period  by  the 
fllostrious  Duke  of  Ormond.  He  had 
proved  his  capadtv  both  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  the  oonauct  of  war ;  and  re- 
mained true  to  his  principles  in  de- 
Kte  of  the  tenrors  of  power  and  the 
ndtshments  of  seduction.  He  was 
ihe  ftiend  of  Clarendon,  and  had  been 
the  companion  of  Charles  in  his  exile  ; 
and  when  his  royal  mast»,  for  whom 
he  had  sacrificed  his  all,  was  placed 
(M  the  throne,  favours  were  showered 
upon  him  such  as  in  some  sort  com- 
pensated his  previous  losses  and  suf- 
ferings ;  and,  what  he  valued  abov6 
every  odier  consideration,  enabled  hirai 
once  more,  to-employ  hio  noble  mind, 
.and  exert  his  various  talents^  in  the 
service  of  his  king  and  for  the  advan^ 
tage  of  the  kinwiom.  He  was,  per- 
haps, die  only  luving  individual  whd 
oould  have  sa  happily  reconciled  bU 
the  oottflictiiig  interests  involved  in 
the  Irish  Act  of  Settlement ;  and,  by 
his  wisdom,  his  deci8ion>  his  prompti- 
tude, m±  his  authority,  produced  that 
acquiescence  in  its  provisions,  whieh 
secured  the  present  peace,  and  ^ent^ 
ually  ensured  the  future  prosperity,  of 
Ireland. 

It  was  by  his  influence  that  Dr 
Jeremy  Taylor  was  promoted  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Down  and  Connor,  and 


appointed  VioeOhaneeMair  of  ±e  Uni- 
versity. The  name  of  thte  Tenoable 
man  hallowB  the  page  on  which  it  ap« 
pears,  and  causes  the  humble  aspirant 
alter  Christian  excellence  to  experi- 
enoe  a  mingled  emotion  of  gratitude, 
humility,  reverence,  and  love.  How 
poor  is  the  fame  of  the  oonqneror, 
now  fading  the  renown  of  the  legisla-i 
tor,  compared  with  the  deep  embtiooa 
which  are  experienced  towarda  him 
who  has  sacrificed  all  that  this  world 
holds  dear,  to  the  still  dearer  privi- 
lege of  walking  humbly  With  his  God, 
and  who,  by  his  self- renouncing  ten* 
demess  of  heart  and  ''earth-despisiug 
dignity  of  soul,"  at  once  exemplifies 
and  recommends  the  gospel ! 

That  such  a  man  snomd  have  been, 
at  such  a  time,  appointed  to  such  a 
station,  seems  Utile  short  x>f  an  inter- 
ference of  Providence  in  behalf  of  the 
University.  He  was  a  miracle  of  ho« 
liness,  as  well  as  a  prodfsy  of  learning 
and  genius;  and  tne  whole  energies 
of  his  mind  and  heart  were  imm^i- 
ately  applied  to  assusge  the  bitterness 
of  controversy,  and  to  repair  the  ra- 
vages of  war.  His  first  sermon  preach- 
ed before  the  UniTOrsity.is  thus  cha- 
racterised by  Bishop  Heber :?— "  I  am 
not  acquainted  witn  any  composition 
of  human  eloquence  wnich  is  more 
deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  practFi 
cal  holincFs, — which  more  powerfully 
attracts  the  attention  of  men  from  the 
subtilties  of  theology  to  the  duties 
and  charities  of  religion,-- or  which 
evinces  a  more  lofty  disdain  of  those 
triflingsubjects  of  dispute,  whieh,  then 
or  since,  have  divided  the  Protestant 
churches." 

"  The  way,"  says  Taylor, "  to  judge 
of  religion,  is  by  doin^  our  duty :  and 
theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a 
divine  knowledge.  In  heaven,  indeed, 
wfe  must  first  see,  and  then  love; 
but  here,  on  earth,  we  must  first  love, 
and  love  will  open  our  eyes  as  well  aa 
our  hearts ;  and  we  shall  then  see,  and 
perceive,  and  understand." 

Thus  it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to 
tranquiUise  ^e  nunds  and  purify  the 
a£E^ctions  of  those  who  haa  but  toa 
much  perplexed  themselves  by  '^  fool- 
ish ana  unlearned  ^uestiont  that  en- 
gendered strife,"  and  too  frequently, 
in  thehr  ooutesto  for  ftiUi,  lost  sight  of 
charity.  By  holding  in  view  Ae  end 
of  rehgion,  namely,  holineiBs  of  life 
and  conversation,  he  was  preserved 
from  having  recourse  to  any  undue 
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—BurftfrivingatU;  wbereuotheray 
who  b^pn  by  eonalderiBg  Hie  meatis^' 
Mt  nJkeqpmiiy  kwe  dght  of  the 
cud;  «4  thus  are  led  to  a  tiolatioir 
of  wkitu  not  only  a  virtne  itself^  but 
"'die  ^wiy  bond  of  peace  and  of  all 
virtoe^"  Such  waa,  most  deplorably^ 
tbe  caae  while  the  PuriCana  were  in* 
ferted  with  aeadetnic  power.  They 
aeemed  to  think  that  thorns  would 
prodneo  fi^  and  diat  ftom  a  bramble 
Mih  Aejr  might  gather  giitjbea :  And 
BO  OM  amredlT  was  to  well  calcttki* 
ted  to  eorreet  this  firtal  error  as  the 
author  of  '*  Holy  Liviog  and  Dying ;" 
neithar  was  there  any  one,  who  was 
BBofe  <|iialified  by  temper  or  pledged 
by  principle,  to4o  so  with  moderation, 
and  A  tender  renrd  for  the  scrupleid 
of  otherS)  than  the  author  of  the  ''Li- 
berty of  Prophesying/'  who,  in  ibr« 
bearing  to  peitecnte  his  AdverBazies, 
was  bat  ezemnlifying  die  princtplea 
lor  wbidi  be  nad' always  coutenaed, 
and  ''doing  to  others  as  he  would 
that  they  shoold  do  unto  him." 

It  was  this  Dnke  of  Ormond's  nolicy 
to  eonftr'the  dignides  and  the  oene* 
flees  of  the  Irish  Churchy  when  they 
eonld  be  fidrly  so  conferred,  on  Irish- 
meo,  educated  in  the  Dublin  UniTer- 
aty,  aa  wdl  for  the  better  enoourage- 
ment  of  learning  in  thdt  institution  as 
for  the  general  aidvsntage  of  the  Iridi 
ChuitiL  "It  is  fit  to  be  remember* 
ed,'*  ie  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
the  Secretary  of  Stato, "  that  near  this 
dty  there  is  a  uniTersity  of  the  foun-^ 
daaon  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  prindpaUy 
intended  Ibr  the  education  and  ad?an« 
lage  Iff  Ihe  natives  of  this  kingdom, 
wnidt  hath  produced  men  verj  end* 
neift  Ibr  learning  and  piety,  and  those 
of  tlik  nutioo,  and  such  there  are  now 
in  the  Chorch,  so  that,  while  there  are 
aucb,  tbe  passbg  them  by  is  not  ODly^ 
in  8000  measure,  a  Tiohtion  of  the 
original  intentioa  and  institotion,  InU 
m  fnai  diicniragement  to  the  nativee 
/rem  finMng  thenudvee  capable  and 
JU/er  preferment  in  the  Church,  where- 
nnto,  if  they  have  eonal  parts,  they 
are  better  aUe  to  ao  service  than 
airangera.  Thepromotion,  too,of  the 
Onmaf  dignified  or  beneficed,  will 
make  mom  ibr,  and,  consequently, 
enoonane  young  men,  stodents  in  toe 
Dnifontty ;  wmcfa  room  will  be  lost, 
and  the  lomior  dcrgy  mudi  disheart- 
ened, if,  i^on  the  Tacancy  of  bishop- 
ricks,  persons  unknown  to  the  king- 
don  and  UnlTcnity,  shall  be  sent  to 


fill  themi  and  be  less  useful  there  to 
Chnrdi  and  kingdom  thAn  those  who 
•re  bettor  acquainted  with  both."  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  this  illustrious  man 
at  a  time  when  the  University  of  Dub^ 
lin  was  far  less  cspable  of  supplyiuff 
the  Irish  Church  widi  sn  effidentand 
an  educated  clergy  than  it  is  at  pre* 
sent.  Indeed  the  cultivation  and  en« 
oouraoement  of  learning,  in  all  ito 
branc£es,entered  Isrgely  mto  his  pliAii 
of  national  improvement.  With  this 
view,  a  dause  was  introduced  into  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  empowering  tiie 
erection  of  another  college ;  and  thus, 
bv  the  competition  whicn  would  take 
place  between  the  sister  institutions^ 
each  would  be  stimulated  to  exertions 
by  which  both  wookl  be  materials 
advantased.  We  fully  agree  wi^ 
Mr  Taylor,  that "  had  the  plan  been 
carried  into  efi«;ct,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  it  must  have  proved  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country;  and  au 
though  the  present  college  might  not, 
in  that  case,  be  so  very  opulent  as  it 
is,  yet  it  would  have  a  character  bet* 
ter  known,  and,  of  course,  more  valued 
in  the  empire:  die  rivalry  which  would 
naturally  exist  between  the  two  insti« 
tutions,  could  not  fail  to  raise  the  re* 
putation  of  both ;  the  pride  of  advan* 
cing  their  respective  collms  would 
inspire  tlie  members  individually  with 
the  zeo/  of  letters  beyond  what  pan  ex^ 
ist  in  a  solitary  estobliBhment ;  the  se* 
veral  professors  would  feel  the  incum* 
bent  neoessity  of  pushing  their  labour 
furUier  than  the  discharge  of  their 
daily  dutv  required;  their  learuing 
would  guide  them  into  the  region  of 
diaoovery."  "  The  splendid  mdivi* 
dual  exceptions  whidi  we  now  see^ 
would  form  the  general  rule,  and  Uie 
literature  of  the  oountry  would  shsre 
in  the  prosperous  &me  of  its  Univer* 
sity." 

Mr  Taylor,  however,  should  be  in- 
formed, tnat,  for  the  realization  of  ail 
these  desirable  advantages,  more  than 
the  mere  estoblishment  of  a  second 
college  would  be  required.  Th^  Uni* 
versity,  aa  at  present  constituted,  must 
rather  be  considered  a  school  for  th^ 
instruction  of  youth,  than  an  institu* 
tion  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 
Fo^  the  one  purpose  it  is  admirably 
calculated ;  for  tne  other,  scarody  at 
alL  The  Bonrd  are  fully  occupied 
by  the  budness  of  its  government ; 
the  junior  fdlows,  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  pupils ;  and  the  scholars. 
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whoie  cofporate  character  must  ceaae 
wbeii  thqr  hare  reached/  or  mighc 
hare  reached^  the  standing  of  Master 
of  Arts,  are  busy  in  preparing  for  the 
professions  into  which  they  are  re« 
spectiyeljr  about  to  enter,  and  cannot 
be  considered  ycry  well  qualified, 
even  if  Ihe^  were  at  all  disposed,  to 
expend  their  time  and  labour  upon 
any  work,  by  which  the  reputation  of 
the  University  might  be  increased^  or 
the  interests  of  general  literature  pro- 
moted. The  change,  therefore,  wnich 
sould  alone  efBtci  the  object  which 
Mr  TMlor  has  in  view,  ^ould  be  one 
which  lefl  more  of  literary  leisure  at 
the  disposal  of  the  heads  and  the  pro- 
feMors  of  the  College,  and  assimilated 
it  more  to  the  condition,  in  that  re- 
spect, of  Oxfoiid  and  Cambridge.  We 
might  then  expect  to  see  the  advance-! 
ment  of  literature  and  the  progress  of 
education  going  hand  in  hand,  and  the 
Dublin  University  would  not  be  more 
remarkable  for  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  what  is  slready  known,  than 
for  pushing  her  researches  mfeo  re- 
gions of  discovery,  heretofore  imper- 
vious or  unfrequented.  Thus,  alone, 
ean  she  ever  enectually  obviate  the  re- 
proach of  "  the  silent  sister."  But 
we  wiH  abstain,  for  the  present,  from 
commenting  on  the  discipline,  in  order 
to  pursue  the  history,  of  this  interest- 
ing institution. 

From  the  Restoration  to  the  Revo- 
lution, it  enjoyed  a  longer  period  of 
tranquillity  than  it  had  known  since 
its  establishment,  and  made  a  corres- 
ponding advatice  in  usefulness  and  re- 
putation. The  Duke  of  Ormond  left 
nothing  undone  which  could  ensure 
its  permanence  or  contribute  to  its  re- 
spectability. He  found,  at  his  arrival, 
every  thing  in  great  disorder.  "  There 
was,  indeed,'*  says  Carte,  *' an  heap  of 
men  and  boys,  but  no  coll^."  The 
chancellor,  the  provost,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  were,  accordingly, 
empowered  to  elect  ^ye  senior  fel- 
lows ;  by  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
the  provost,  regular  elections  were  af- 
terwards held,  and  the  several  vacan«- 
eies  filled  up  according  to  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Indeeditisnremature  touse 
that  term  respecting  the  statutes  then 
in  behig ;  they  having  been  designed 
by  Arcbbishop  Laud  for  a  college  rather 
than  for  a  University.  This  deficiency 
was,  however,  now  supplied  by  Bish<m 
Taylor,  who  was  admirably  qualified 
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to  finish  what  his  venerable  patron  so 
well  beg^n ;  and  he  accordinglv  set 
himself  to  frame  a  eode  of  academic 
regula^ns,  which  have  ever  since 
been  uninterruptedly  acted  upon,  ex- 
cept during-  the  short  and  anxious  pe- 
riod of  disturbance  and  unsettlement 
which  occurred  at  the  Revolutiouv 

In  the  vear  1688,  when  James  as- 
sembled nis  pseudo-parliament  ir^ 
Dublin,  the  University  was  represent* 
ed  by  Sir  John  Mead  and  Mr  Cogblan  , 
both  celebrated  lawvers.  Although- 
stanch  supporters  of  the  Prottstauc 
Cause,  they  were,  with  some  difficulty,, 
prevailed  upon  to  assume,  at  that  cri> 
tical  and  eventful-  period,  the  post  of 
honour  and  of  danger.  They  knew, 
that  by  oppodng  the  measures  upoi> 
which  the  Court  seemed  bent,  while 
they  eould  not  profit  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional libertv,  they  should  draw 
upon  their  own  heads  the  weight  o^ 
royal  indignation,  and  only  serve  to 
encresse  the  numbers  who  were  now 
daily  being  offered  up  to  the  spirit  of 
baleful  bigotry,  whicn  again  began  to 
be  ascendant  in  Ireland.  But  never 
let  a  good  man  desert  a  falling  cause 
from  any  timid  apprehensions  of  indi- 
vidual sufibring,  or  unworthy  depre-' 
dation  of  his  own  usefulness.  What- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  his 
exertions,  (that  is  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence,) his  duty  is  plain,  ever  to 
stand  fast  in  his  integrity,  and  advance 
straightqnward  inthepathof  truth  and 
justice.  Thus  alone  can  he  ensure  the 
applause  of  the  just  and  wise,  and  the 
approbation  of  hia  own  conscience ; — 
and  thus,  also,  may  he  hope  to  see  his 
most  unpromising  labours  crowned 
with  a  d^;ree  of  success,  such  as  un- 
der the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
and  in  his  most  sanguine  moods,  he 
would  have  thought  it  presumption  to 
anticipate.  We  shall  nave  occasion, 
by  and  by,  to  recount  a  singular  in- 
stance in  which  this  wss  verified,  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  members  for  the 
University. 

"  Amongst,"  we  use  the  words  of 
Mr  Taylor,  "  the  most  indiscreet  of 
those  counsellors,  to  whose  advice 
•Tames  was  indebted  for  losing  the 
last  sympathy  of  the  people,  was  the 
Lord  Tyrconnell,  Chief  Governor  of 
Ireland  ;  a  minister  who,  incapable  of 
any  great  design  for  restoring  thefor« 
tunes  of  his  royal  master,  possessed  a 
great  share  of  that  officious  aeal  which 
is  a  bad  substitute  for  abUity  and  pru- 
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dence.  To  a  mind  like  hia,  it  wonkl 
have  been  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
ttStci  the  rvdxt  of  the  University ;  but 
as  Jsmes  had  pledged  himself^  imme- 
diately after  landing  in  Dublin^  not 
only  to  nrotect  the  members  of  the 
College,  bat  to  increase,  rather  than 
tKrainish,  the  number  of  their  privi- 
l^cs,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
some  oontriTance  which  might  exas- 
perate the  King  to  a  breach  of  this 
cBgagisment,  or,  by  lowering  ita  cha- 
racter,  bring  down  upon  the  institu- 
tion the  heavier  evil  of  the  censure  of 
society.  He  soon  conceived  a  project 
worthy  of  his  capacity  and  intentions. 
There  was,  among  the  number  of  his 
dependants,  one  whose  name  was 
Doyle,  by  nature  and  education  6tted 
to  be  the  agent  of  such  an  enterprise. 
He  was  a  person  very  illiterate,  and 
•till  more  immoral,  on  which  account 
Tyreomien  sdected  him  for  ooll^ate 
honoBTs ;  and  persuaded  the  King  to 
present  a  man,  notoriously  unqualified, 
io  the  office  of  senior  rellow.  In  a 
crisis  so  alarming,  the  provost  and 
board  behaved  with  prudence  and  firm- 
ness. They  saw,  on  one  side,  the 
abasement  of  the  character  of  the  col- 
lege, if  such  an  associate  should  be  ad- 
mitted, and,  on  the  other,  the  ven- 
gnnceofan  offended  authority,  which 
might  effect  its  min  in  case  of  his  re- 
jection. But  Dovle's  own  mismanage- 
ment pat  it  in  tneir  power  to  take  a 
middle  course,  of  wmch  they  instant- 
ly availed  themselves.  In  obtaining  a 
dupensation,  he  had,  through  igno- 
rance, neglected  to  procure  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  oath  offellow,  in  which 
that  of  supremacy  was  of  course  in- 
ckided.  The  Provost,  accordingly, 
tendered  the  oath,  which  Doyle,  as  was 
foreseen,  afraid  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  party,  refused,  and  was 
immediately  d^ed  admission.  Find- 
ing remonstrances  and  threats  in  vain, 
he  preferred  a  complaint  to  bis  patron, 
Tyroonnell,  and  his  case  became  a 
4»ttbject  of  legal  emjuiry.  The  excess 
to  which  party  spirit  was,  at  that  time, 
aoTied,  allowed  nothins  to  be  sacred 
from  its  influence ;  the  highest  offices 
of  the  law  were  degraded  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  faction ;  it  waa  not  therefore 
amatterof  surprise,  that,  when  Doyle's 
case  came  to  be  heard,  such  person- 
si^  as  Chief  Justice  Newgent,  Raron 
Rice,  and  the  Attomey-Genend  Na« 
{de,  f  faonid  have  appeared  as  his  advo^ 
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cates.  However,  the  character  of  the 
man  shewed  itaelf  in  so  unfavourable 
a  light,  ^at  even  his  most  zealous 
friends  became  ashamed  of  making 
him  an  object  of  public  interest,  and, 
under  the  subterfuge  of  ordering  Doyle 
to  procure  another  dispensation,  they 
were  content  that  the  aiffair  should  ML 
to  the  ground  and  be  for^ten.*' 

We  nave  thought  it  nght  to  give 
the  above  case  so  ftilly,  beotuseitwiU 
present  to  the  reader  a  more  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  the  times  of  which 
we  write,  than  the  most  elaborate  de- 
scription. A  similar  instance  of  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  the  royal  pnero- 
gative  occmred  afterwards  in  the  case 
of  a  person  named  Green,  on  whose 
behalf  a  mandamus  was  issued,  by 
which  it  was  required  that  he  should  hie 
admitted  to  the  office  of  senior  fellow. 
Whether,  in  pursuance  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, he  was  or  was  not  admitted, 
does  not  appear. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Popish  faction 
now  fell  heavily  upon  the  peaceful  inp> 
stitution.  The  pension  by  which  it 
was  chiefly  supported,  and  which  was 
paid  out  of  the  Excheauer,  Tyrconnell 
caused  to  be  withheld.  This  would, 
in  itself,  soon  have  completed  its  ovevr 
throw  ;  but  the  impatient  bigotry  of 
the  Popidi  Chief  Governor  could  not 
brook  the  delay  of  the  lingering  ex- 
tinction, to  which  it  seemed  doomed  by 
the  confiscation  of  its  funds.  He  was 
desirous  to  distinguish  hisadministra^ 
tion  by  an  act  of  more  signal  barbar- 
ity ;  and  the  provost  and  fellows  were 
contumaciously  driven  out,  and  their 
public  and  private  property,  furniture, 
books,  communion-plate,  &c  &c.  &c 
seized  upon,  without  any  shadow  of 
right,  or  ground  of  complaint,  but  that 
the^  had  adhered,  with  fidelity,  to 
their  sworn  engagements. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  royal  bigot 
kept  the  faith  which  he  had- plighted 
upon  his  landingin  Ireland.  He  seemed 
to  feel  the  same  hostility  to  literature 
which  the  Popish  Priests  evince  to« 
wards  the  Bible ;  and  with  good  rea- 
son. The  one  was  as  hostile  to  his 
arbitrary  notions  of  prerogative,  as  is 
the  other  to  the  domineering  supre- 
macy claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  had  already  generated  that  spirit  of 
freedom  which  scared  him  from  his 
throne,  and  roust,  he  thought,  com« 
plete  his  overthrow,  if  he  did  not  con« 
summate  its  degradatbn.    It  was  de« 
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termined,  therefore^  that  the  mansion 
of  philosophy^  the  seat  of  the  muses, 
should  he  profaned  and  desecrated. 

''And  accordingly,  the  huildings, 
so  long  consecrated  to  the  residence  of 
literature,  were  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  a  barrack,  and  many  of  the  rooms 
made  use  of  as  places  of  confinement 
for  the  suspected.  Even  the  chapel 
waa  conrierted  into  a  magazine  for 
gunpowder,  and  the  whole  establish* 
ment  wantonly  defaced  by  a  licentious 
soldiery.  It  was  then  that  the  most  ig- 
norant and  furious  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Stuarts  desired  to  consummate 
those  misdiiefs,  by  giving  the  library 
to  the  flames ;  and  that  noble  ooileo- 
tion  of  books  and  manuscripts  must 
have  suffered  a  fate,  like  ihat  which, 
under  the  barbarous  triumph  of  an 
Omar,  consumed  the  vast  learning  of 
the  ancient  world,  were  it  not  for  two 
individuals,  who,  although  attached  to 
the  fortunes  of  James,  were  free  from 
his  intolerance.  The  name  of  one  of 
these  enlightened  men  was  Moor,  that 
of  the  other,  McCarthy,  both  clergy- 
men of  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion ;  the  former  of  whom  exerted  his 
interest  to  be  appointed  Provost,  and 
the  other  obtained  the  ofBce  of  libra- 
rian ;  in  which  stations  thev  so  effec- 
tually interposed  their  authority  for 
the  conservation  of  the  magnificent 
hut  devoted  pile,  that  they  restrained 
dieir  party  from  an  act  of  senseless 
crime,  ana  saved  literature  fi!om  a  me- 
morable calamity." 

That  the  priests  were,  on  this  occa- 
sion, less  barbarous  than  the  soldiers, 
does  not,  we  think,  entitle  them  to 
thecharacter  of  **  enlightened."  How« 
ever,  we  are  not  disnosed  to  underva- 
lue ihe  service  which  they  performed, 
even  though  it  arose  from  a  desire  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  property 
which  had  been  marked  out  for  de- 
struction. The  splendid  college  li- 
brary was  saved,  by  their  means ;  and 
whether  that  event  be  ascribable  to 
their  cupidity,  or  their  love  of  letters, 
•r,  what  is  pierhaps  the  more  probable 
supposition,  to  the  influence  of  both 
these  motives  conjoined,  they  have 
conferred  a  benefit  ujpon  Irish  liters* 
ture  which  entitles  them  to  an  hon- 
ourable exemption  from  the  condem- 
nation which  has  been  pronounced 
against  its  bigoted  and  barbarian  per- 
secutors ;  and  they  have,  accordingly, 
received,  from  the  annalist  of  the  Uni« 
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vendty,  grateful  and  distinguUiiiig 
oommemotation. 

Moor,  while  invested  with  the  an- 
thority  of  Provost,  did  not  confine  his 
exertions  to  the  preservation  of  the  li« 
brary.  He  used  hisinflue&oe,  in  many 
instances  sucoesifully,  to  preserve  the 
property  of  individuals  and  of  the  in- 
stitution ftom  farther  pillage  ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  mitigate  the  severe  tceat- 
ment  the  prisoners  experienoed  ;  and 
he  dissuaded  the  King  ftom  carryinc 
into  efifect  a  design,  with  which  Lora 
Petrehad  inspireahim,  of  conferring  th^ 
college  and  all  its  rights  upon  the  Je- 
suits. '*  He  could  not,  however,"  saya 
Mr  Taylor,  '/prevent  the  members 
from  being  all  put  under  arrest ;  bat 
the  interest  which  thefiishof^of  Meath, 
Vice  Chancellor,  bad  with  Simon  Lut- 
ted.  Governor  of  Dublin,  afterwards 
procured  their  enlargement,  cm  the  se- 
vere conditions  that  tkreB^fUtem  tkvuki 
not  he  teen  together  on  pain  qftkaih/' 

The  Bill  of  Attainder,  which  has 
been  described  by  Croker  in  his  elo- 
quent little  sketca  of  the  sUte  of  Ires- 
land,  past  and  present,  as  intended  to 
proscribehundRds  by  name,  and  thou* 
sands  by  inference,  was  passed  at  this 
time;  and,  that  the  University  was 
exempted  from  its  sweeping  provi- 
sions, was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
vigilance;,  the  sagacity^  and  the  firm* 
ness,  of  its  able  and  patriotic  represen- 
tative, Mr  CophUn.  This  bill  had 
been  carried  with  such  secrecy,  that 
the  most  important  of  its  provisions 
was  unknown  to  the  King.  It  was 
made  a  capital  oflence  for  any  of  the 
opposite  party  to  kea»  arms,  even,  for 
his  own  defence ;  ana  for  this,  so  con# 
stituted  crime.  Sir  Thomas  Southwell 
was  lying  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
in  hourly  expectation  of  beins  execu- 
ted. The£ariofSeaforth,attJhattime 
a  Lieu  tenant-General  in  James'a  ar- 
n)y>  generously  visited  the  condemned 
man  m  prison,  stayed  the  execution, 
and  undertook  to  procure  his  pardon 
fh>m  the  King.  The  pardon  was  grant- 
ed, and  Mr  Coghlan  happened  to  be 
the  professional  man  appmnted  to  draw 
it  up  according  to  the  necessary  l^jal 
forms.  This  he  declared  he  could  not 
do,  without  a  sight  of  the  BiU  of  At* 
tainder ;  and  the  Earl  obtained  an  ex« 
press  order  from  the  King,  to  have  a 
copy  delivered  to  him.  The  Eail  waa 
interdicted  firom  shewing  it  to  any  one 
but  his  lawyer^  and  eijomed  to  return 
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it  the  nest. day.  Mr  CogUan  imni9p 
diatdj  had  it  copied,  and  drew  up  the 
warrant  with  a  full  **  non  obstante"  to 
the  Act  of  Attainder.  When  brought 
to  the  Attomey^General  to  have  a  pit 
fisr  Jt,  that  officer  was  highly  incensed, 
a&ddeelared  the  thing  could  not  be 
done ;  he  stated,  moreover,  that,  by 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Attain- 
6ftr,  the  King  was  himself  deprif)ed  of 
Act  nupending  power,  and  that  conse- 
quently no  pardon  could  be  valid  for 
any  thtng  done  contrary  to  its  enact* 
Bienta.  James  was  exceedingly  indig<» 
naat  when  h«  heard  this,  and  express* 
ed  himself  with  gr^t  anger  against 
this  insidious  attack  upon  the  most 
dMsiahed  part  of  his  royal  preroga-i 
tive.  The  pardon  was  ratified,  not- 
witbstandii^  the  redamation  of  the 
principal  law  officer  of  the  crown ;  and 
Sonthwell  saved  his  life,  as  w^l  as  the 
University  its  property,  owing  to  the 
skill  and  the  firmness  of  the  membei 
te  the  Univeimty. 

The  singular  escape  of  the  College 
fiom  being  included  in  the  Actof  At^ 
tainder,  happened  on  this  wise.  Mr 
Cog^n  and  his  brother  member  had 
aibwsited  themselves  from  Parliament, 
from  a  conviction  that  their  attend- 
aneeeottld  not  be  useful  to  their  caase> 
while  it  might  expose  them  to  oblo- 
quy and  danger.  They  were,  how* 
ever,  called  upon  to  attend  in  their 
places,  when  the  Act  of  Attainder  came 
to  be  considered,  and  Mr  Coffhian  wos 
desired  to  give  in  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  prindpsl  members  of  the  Uni« 
versitv,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
iadnded  in  the  meditated  proscrip* 
tion.  This  he  pretended  he  could  not 
do  irithoBt  the  assistance  of  the  but* 
la-'e  books.  The  butler  was,  accord* 
ingly,  ordered  to  attend  with  his  bodes, 
imCy  having  been  advised  beforehand 
by  Mr  C^hlan  of  the  use  which 
would  be  made  of  them,  be  abscond* 
ed»  and  they  were  not  to  be  found. 
And  as  the  Popish  party  were  anxious 
to  Imrry  the  act  through  Parliament, 
in  order  that  no  time  should  be  lostin 
csrrying  into  effi^t  its  dreadful  provi* 
aiona,  they  were  even  content  to  pass 
it  without  including  the  members  of 
the  University  that  time ;  being  mind- 
ed, we  suppose^  to  do  them,  in  virtue  of 
their  lommg,  the  favour  which  Po* 
lyphenna  propoaed  to  do  Ulysses,  that 
ik^  wmM  destroy  them  last. 

▲fUr  James's  deftat  at  the  battle  of 
tke  Boyne^  some  of  his  anned  follow^ 
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ers,  who  were  stationed  in  Dublin 
when  the  news  arrived,  resdved  to  set 
the  city  on  fire ;  but  were  prevented  hf 
the  promptitude  of  Captain  Bobert 
Fitzgerald,  (son  of  the  Barl  of  Kildare^ 
and  ancestor  to  the  present  Duke  df 
Leinster)  who,  being  then  a  vnsonev 
in  the  college,  succeeded^  with  about 
fifty  others,  in  effecting  his  escspe,  and 
by  securing  the  castle,  efiectuaUy  in- 
timidated the  malcontents,  and  haU 
fled  the  design  of  Ae  incendiaries. 

The  college  had  nowwea^ered  the 
fiercest  of  the  storms  by  which  it  was 
assailed,  and  a-prosoect  of  quiet  and 
tranquillity  opened  oefore  it,  which  it 
had  not  known  since  its  foundation* 
The  Revolution  established  a  Protest* 
ant  government,  and  extinguished  the 
hopes  of  the  Papists.  The  establlahed 
church  resumed  its  ascendancy ;  and 
the  institution  which  was,  as  it  were^ 
the  seed-bed  of  Protestantism,  experi- 
enced many  instances  of  legislative 
consideration  and  indulgence.  Money 
was  repeatedly  granted  by  parliament 
for  augmenting  the  library  and  increa* 
sing  the  accommodation  for  students, 
who  increased  rapidly  in  numbers, 
and  soon  began  to  evidence  a  proficien* 
ey  in  letters  and  philosophy,  in  a  high 
degree  gratifying  to  the  national  pride, 
as  well  as  creditable  to  their  laborious 
and  enlightened  instructors. 

WeslKiuId  not  omit  to  state  that  '^on 
the  9th  of  January  1693,  the  coU^ 
having  completed  a  century  from  its 
foundation,  the  first  secular  day  was 
celebrated  with  a  pomp  and  solemnity 
which  was  the  greater  on  account  of 
the  thankfulness  felt  for  having  ea* 
caped  the  recent  calamitv  which  threat- 
ened ita  ruin.  Dr  Ashe,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  preached ;  and  has 
received  from  an  old  writer  the  com- 
mendation of  having  made  *  a  notable 
entertainment  for  uie  Lord  Justices^ 
Privy  Council,  Lord  Mayor  and  Al- 
dermen of  Dublin.'  The  Provost  4e* 
livered  a  learned  and  ingenious  sermon 
on  the  subject  of  the  foundation  of  the 
college ;  the  text  waa  applied  to  the 
royal  foundress.  Queen  Elizabeth^  and 
was  taken  from  St  MaUhew,  26  c., 
13  V.  '  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  where- 
soever this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in 
the  whde  world,  there  shall  also  this 
that  this  woman  hath  d(me  be  told  for 
a  memorial  of  her.'  In  the  afternoon 
several  Latin  orations  were  spoken  by 
the  scholars,  in  honour  of  the  Queen 
and  the  succeeding  sovereigns ;  and  an 
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ode«  composed  bv  Mr  Tate,  the  poet 
laureate,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
college,  was  performed  by  the  princi- 
pal gentlemen  in  the  kingdom.  *  A 
very  diverting  speech'  was  made  ill 
English  by  the  terra  Jiiiw,  a  Bctitious 
character,  who,  acoonling  to  the  taste 
Of  the  age,  was  allowed,  in  times  of 

Sublic  festivity,  to  create  merriment 
y  a  privilege  similar  to  that  enjoyed 
by  a  king's  jester.  At  night  the  col- 
lege, the  city,  and  many  towns  of  note 
throughout  Ireland  were  brilliantly 
illuminated." 

In  the  year  1703  a  Bill  passed  the 
Irish  parhament  enabling  the  Bishops 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  also  the  College 
of  Dublin,  to  make  leases  of  lives  re« 
newable  forever,  of  the  lands  respect- 
ively  appertaining  to  them. 

In  1709  a  serious  disagreement  took 
place  between  the  Lords  and  Commons 
respecting  a  grant  to  the  college.  It 
was  solicited  upon  the  ground  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  members  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  their  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Revolution.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  they  mentioned  the  expulsion  of 
one  Forbes,  whose  ofil;nce  was,  that  he 
had  aspersed  the  memory  of  William 
the  Third.  Their  zeal  in  this  matter 
was  wella])proved  of  by  the  Commons, 
who  readily  voted  the  grant  which 
they  had  prayed  for.  But  not  so  by 
the  Lords.  Exception  was  taken  in 
the  Upper  House  against  the  ground 
upon  wnich  the  grant  was  soTiciter], 
and  in  an  address  to  the  Queen  it  was 
strongly  censured.  This  proceeding 
gave  rise  to  a  strong  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  the  Commons,  who  com- 
plained that  their  rights,  libertiea, 
and  privileges  were  infringed  thereby, 
and  ner  Majesty's  condescension  mis- 
represented.  The  matter  seems  to 
have  terminated  here ;  the  Lords 
wisely  declining  a  contest  in  which 
^'  plus  rixae  quam  dapis*'  would  have 
b^n  their  portion. 

At  this  period  the  Students  claimed 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  for  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, in  right  of  their  college  rooms. 
Whether  or  not  this  assumed  privilege 
derived  its  origin  firom  the  original 
grant  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Col- 
lege was  built,  that  having  been  city 
property,  we  have  no  means  at  present 
of  knowing.  But  in  the  year  1713 
the  corporation  resisted  it;  and  the 
subject  having  been  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
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waa  deftidtivd V  adjudgsd  that  no  aach 
privilege  of  rignt  belonged  to  or  should 
henceforth  be  exercised  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University. 

In  truth,  one  of  the  principal  de- 
fects in  the  constitution  of  the  college 
consists  in  the  deviation  from  the  ona- 
tom  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  re* 
specting  the  disposal  of  the  elective 
franchise.  In  the  Dublin  institution 
it  is  enjoyed  by  the  fellows  and  scho- 
lars ;  and  only  during  the  period  they 
continue  oiBcially  connecU.'d  with  the 
college.  In  the  English  univetaiues 
it  is  possessed  by  the  Masters  of  Arts, 
and  those  who  have  taken  higher  de- 
grees, and  it  does  not  necessarily  ter- 
minate at  their  departure  from  oollege> 
but  is  enjoyed  for  life,  or,  at  least,  aa 
long  as  thev  choose  to  keep  their  nafnes 
on  the  books  of  the  uoivtrsity.  This 
is  the  better  plan,  for  many  reasons. 
The  scholars  in  Dublin  college  nearly 
three  times  outnumber  thefelk>ws,  and 
they  can,  at  any  time,  render  of  none 
efiect  the  franchises  of  their  academic 
superiors.  This  is  not  desirable.  They 
are  young  men*  in  course  of  education, 
and  amongst  whom,  in  the  ev6nt  of  a 
contested  election,  a  atrong  spirit  of 
faction  may  be  introduced,  to  the  se- 
rious derangement  of  their  peaceful 
studies,  and  disturbance  of  the  quiet 
and  the  order  of  the  university.  Tbia 
is  not  desirable.  It  is,  in  fact,  wholly 
undesirable.  And  we  have  never 
witnessed  the  turmoil  and  confusion 
into  which  the  university  haa  been 
thrown,  and  the  manner  in  which 
young  men  have  been  drawn  off  from 
their  humanizing  pursuits,  and  in- 
duced to  commit  themselves,  prema- 
turely, to  the  strong  advocacv  of  party 
politics,  by  a  contested  election,  with- 
out perceiving  that  the  evil  of  the  pre- 
sent system  greatly  preponderated  over 
the  good,  and  heartily  desiring  that 
the  elective  franchise  should  be  put 
upon  a  footing  by  which  such  mis- 
chiefs might  he  prevented. 

We  can  see  no  grounds,  but  such 
as  rest  upon  a  spirit  of  monopoly,  for 
not  extending  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
college  members  to  all  who  possess 
the  qualifications  which  are  alone  re- 
quired in  the  English  universitiea. 
Thus,  it  would  be  made  co-extensive 
with  the  literature  of  Ireland.  And, 
what  is  perhaps  more  important,  the 
lettered  men  of  Irdaud  would  anxious- 
ly preserve  and  fondly  cherish  their 
connexion  with  the  university«    It  is 
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•mointrous  to  think  that  they  mint 
cease  to  have  the  privilege  oi  votings 
jmt  then  when  they  are  best  able  to 
me  it  most  discreetly.  The  fellows 
and  sdiidars  should^  if  oar  reoommen- 
datioo  were  carried  into  efl^t,  suffbr 
m  diminution  of  the  value  of  their  at 
pieseBt  exclusive  privil^ieSy  in  pro- 
portion as  these  were  shared  with 
otfaen ;  but  they  would  gain  infinitely 
more  by  the  increased  estimation  m 
their  college,  than  they  could  possibly 
lose  by  the  loss  of  their  monopoly. 
See  how  the  gentry  of  Ei^land  feel 
towarda  the  seats  of  learning  where 
ihey  were  educated!  How  alive  aa 
Ox^d  man  is  to  the  honour  of  Ox- 
lord!  And  this,  long  after  he  has 
Cttsed  to  have  any  other  connexion 
with  it,  than  that  which  he  is  induced 
to  continue  fpr  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving his  elective  franchise!  The 
members  of  the  DubUn  university, 
when  they  have  once  obtained  their 
depee,  r^iard  their  college  with  little 
more  o(  interest,  than  the  sehools  in 
which  they  were,  respectively,  edu- 
ealed.  Theie  is  no  valuable  privilege 
by  which  their  personal  interest  in  its 
well-being  is  preserved ; — nothing  to 
give  rise  to  an  "  esprit  du  corps." 
They  uke  their  departure,  like  well- 
fled{^  birds  from  the  paternal  nest, 
with  but  little  thought  of  returning  to 
hover,  with  any  tender  interest,  over 
the  theatre  of  their  early  studies. 
Friendshipa  may  have  been  formed, 
tastes  may  have  been  cherished  and 
iraprovcd,  learning  may  have  been  ac- 
eumidated,  sound  principles  may  have 
betn  infused,  a  noble  emulation  may 
have  been  excited,  habits  of  industry 
may  have  been  acquired,  which  will 
cause  our  retrospection  of  the  hours  of 
ooliege  life  to  be  roost  pleasing ;  but  it 
is  not  so  much  the  place  as  the  Hme  to 
which  these  associations  bring  back 
the  mind ;  and  they  will  not  give  rise 
to  any  peculiarly  strong  academic  feel- 
ing, if  our  departure  from  college  ne- 
oosarily  determines  our  connexion 
with  it.  But  let  the  man  of  letters 
fed  that  a  valuable  privilege  is  appen- 
dant to  hia  university  rank  i  that  the 
institotion  which  gave  him  education 
permanently  claims  liim  as  her  own ; 
that  his  character  is  her  character; 
that  his  honour  is  her  honour;  that 
he  18  appointed  a  guardian  of  her  in- 
terests, and  expected  to  be  vigilant  in 
maintaining  her  rights  and  upholding 
her  reputation ;  a£l  all  those  feelings 
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which  would  otherwise  have  elrapora- 
ted,  without  nrodudng  any  effect,  will 
instantly  pledge  him  to  a  kind  of  yo- 
mUy  compact  in  her  favour,  by  which 
it  is  impossible  that  she  should  not  be 
greatly  and  permanenUy  advantaged. 
These  things  we  write,  knowing  well 
that  the  fellows  and  scholars  of  the 
Dublin  UniverBity  have  alwaya  acted 
a  manly  and  an  independent  part, 
when  called  upon  to  choose  a  repre* 
aentative.  The  instances  are  not  a  few 
an  which  they  have  given,  great  and 
incorruptible  senators  to  the  empire. 
But  we  are  deeply  persuaded  that  the 
interests  of  the  ooU^e  and  of  the 
country  would  be  better  consulted  by 
a  different  disposal  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise ;  and  that,  if  the  enjoyment  of 
that  important  right  were  r^ulated 
according  to  the  systems  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge^  the  Dublin  would  soon 
rival  the  sister  institutions  not  only 
in  usefulness,  but  in  iwpularity ;  ancf, 
instead  of  sending  forth,  or  rather 
casting  off,  her  successive  batches  of 
graduates,  who  ''  shake  the  dust  from 
their  feet"  against  her  walls,  and  for- 
get her  as  soon  as  they  minele  with 
the  world,  she  would  bieget  cnildren, 
whose  filisd  reverence  would  never  fail, 
and  who  would  always  be  "  ready  to 
speak  with  her  enemies  in  the  {;ate." 

Mr  Taylor's  work,  from  which  we 
have  drawn  so  freely  in  the  preceding 
pages,  never  was  completed.  We  here 
take  leave  of  it,  thanking  him  for  the 
information  which  he  has  afforded  us, 
and  r^;retting  that  he  has  not  met 
with  the  encouragement  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  his  undertaking.  It 
is,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
the  only  attempt  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  give  a  connected  history  of 
the  Dublin  University.  Now  this,  in 
itself,  proves  the  small  degree  in  which 
the  public  have  been  interested  about 
it ;  and  evinces,  we  think,  the  expe« 
diency  of  devising  some  means,  by 
which' its  importance  as  a  national  in- 
stitute may  be  enhanced,  by  a  more 
permanent  and  a  more  extended  con- 
nexion with  the  educated  claases  of 
the  community. 

If  we  saw  any  prospect  of  carrying 
into  efiect  a  consummation  which  is 
so  *'  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  we  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  uiould  not  be  conferred 
without  a  very  strict  examination  into 
the  oualifications  of  the  candidates, 
and  tJiat,  in  addition  to  the  course  at 
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itiMwMfe  «r  iafteniilHni  Mm,  po- 

iitical  economy,  and  modern  history 
should  be  expected. 

CizcQiDStanceB  htve  of  late  occurred, 
which  render  the  nearest  practicable 
assimilation  between  the  Dublin  and 
the  English  universities  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable.  Up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  the  most  friendly  understand* 
inff  prevailed  between  them,  and  the 
mUest  and  freest  intercommunity, 
reciprocally,  of  aodemic  advautagw. 
The  students  of  the  Dublin  Coll^ 
were,  in  all  stages  of  their  progressr, 
admitted  ''  ad  eundem"  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  and,  vice  versa,  the  stu-p 
dents  of  these,  latter  universities,  at 
Dublin.  But  it  has  lately  seemed  fit 
to  the  Englisli  academicians  to  check 
this  free  and  friendly  int^courae,  in 
a  manner  not  a  little  mortifying  and 
even  injurious  to  their  brethren  in  Ire« 
land.  It  seems  the  Irish  University 
does  not  accommodate  within  its  walls 
much  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the 
atndents  whose  names  are  on  the 
books^  and  who  are  in  progress  of 
education.  With  these  non«resident8 
the  attendance  upon,  and  the  answer* 
ing  creditably  at  an  examination, 
passes  for  the  serving  of  a  term ;  where^ 
as,  in  the  English  Universities,  where 
there  are,  be  it  held  in  mind,  no  quarm 
ierly  examinations,  residence  is  india* 
pensable.  Now,  say  the  English  aca- 
demics, it  is  very  hard  to  expect  us  to 
share  our  collegiate  privileges  with 
those  who  obtain  them  on  terms  much 
easier  than  we  have  obtained  them 
ourselves.  We  are  thus  giving  a  boun-» 
tv  to  English  students  to  take  their 
aepartnre  from  England,  and  be  edu- 
cated in  Ireland,  and  then  return  and 
daim  the  benefit  of  a  connexion  with 
us,  after  having  undervalued  our 
learning,  slighted  our  discipline,  and 
given  a  marked  and  insulting  prefer- 
ence  to  another  institution* 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  right 
of  voting  for  the  University  members 
is  appendant  to  the  English  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  that  for  that  no 
equivalent  is  afforded  hj  the  ad  eten- 
dem  admissions  to  Dubhn  College,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  there  is  some 
reason  for  the  sturdy  reclamation  of 
the  English  academics,  against  a  prac- 
tice which  threw  open  their  literary 
eommonwealth  to  numbers  who  were 
not  educated  amongst  themselves ;—« 
nor  do  we  consider  it  by  any  means 
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that  such  a  privilege 
should  be  restricted,  except  in  very 
special  cases  indeed,  to  those  who  were 
tegularly  matriculated  and  brou^t  up 
in  the  university  which  confemd  it, 
and  for  whose  benefit  it  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised. But  further  than  this  we 
conceive  any  restriction  imposed  upoD 
the  practice  of  ad  eundem  edmissioiis 
unjust,  discourteous,  and  injurious. 

It  is  unjust,  because,  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  University  ctf  Dub- 
lin the  practice  prevailed^  and  no 
valid  ground  haa  been  shewn  why  it 
should  be  rescinded.  It  is  disooor- 
teous,  because  it  inteimpta  that  friend- 
ly intercourse  which  had  so  Ions  aub- 
sisted  between  the  sisterhood  •ofleam- 
ing,  and  lays  claim  to  superiority 
which  cannot  be  assumed  without  ar- 
rogance, or  admitted  without  humilia- 
tion. And  it  is  injorious,  because  it 
positively  depreciates  the  DuUin  de- 
gree, and  renders  education  in  the 
Dublin  University  comparatively  va- 
lueless and  unimportant. 

And  now,  a  word  or  two  respecting 
the  reasons  given  for  thus  undervalu- 
ing the  degrees  of  four-fifths  of  the 
Dublin  students.  They  have  not  kept 
i^lar  terms ;  they  have  not  resided 
within  the  walls  of  the  institution. 
Therefore,  what  amounts  to  a  aen- 
tence  of  proscription  has  been  passed 
sgainst  them,  and  they  ate  dii^qualified 
from  obtaining  honours  and  advan- 
tages to  which  those  who  are  called  re^ 
guiar  graduates  may  aspire.  Truly, 
we  consider  the  question  of  residence 
a  very  mixed  one;  its  advantages 
in  some  respecta  being  very  nearly 
counterbalanced  by  dittdvantages  in 
others ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  riak 
of  being  reputed  heterodox  by  our 
English  brethren,  we  must  maintain 
that  the  practice  is  not  by  any  meana 
one,  in  wnich  the  essence  of  the  aca- 
demic character  exclusivdy  inheres. 

In  early  times,  when  literaturo  was 
confined  to  a  few,  and  before  Uie  press 
poured  forth  its  volumes,  and  thus 
multiplied  the  facilitv  both  of  acqui- 
ring and  communicating  learning  and 
knowledge,  colleges  wen  not  more 
useful  as  the  reoeptades  of  learned 
men,  than  a  certain  period  of  aqjooni 
in  them,  under  the  tutelage  of  learned 
professors,  was  indispensable  for  ma- 
king a  dtie  profidency  in  the  studies, 
fin*  the  promotion  of  which  they  were 
founded.  But  now  that  learning  is 
so  universally diffhied^aad  that  thead- 
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vantages  of  liberal  culture  are  so  r^df 
Uj  attdnable^  we  cannot  belieye  that 
precisely  ike  tame  necessity  exists  for 
aconiring  tbem  within  the  walls  of  a 
coU^e,  which  did  unquestionably  ex- 
ist at  the  period  when  colleges  were 
first  endowed.  Only  let  the  professors 
of  tbe  college  take  care  that  they  are 
acquired ;  let  them  institute  a  test  by 
which  they  may  ascertain  the  qualifi- 
citions  of  all  who  present  themselves 
as  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  not  he 
so  solicitous  where  these  may  have  been^ 
aofuiredas  that  they  are  actually  forth' 
coming,  and  we  cannot  entertain  « 
doubt  that  gentlemen*  whose  preten- 
sions are  thus  "  bona  fide"  attested, 
will  do  as  much  honour  to  the  univer* 
sity  in  which  they  shall  have  gradu- 
ited,  as  they  coula  possibly  do  if  their 
names  were  to  be  round  never  so  re* 
gularly  registered  upon  the  commons 
list^  the  chapel  book,  or  the  night  roll. 

When  academic  residence  was  com- 
paiativdy  hnportant,  that  is,  before 
leaming  was  so  much  difilised,  it  was 
noi  considered  indispensable  to  the  ob- 
taining an  ad  eundem  admission  to  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge.  Now  that  it  is 
confessedly  so  much  less  necessary 
than  it  was  of  old,  and  that  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantjges  so  nearly  ba- 
lance themselves  in  the  eyes  of  an 
anxious  parent,  that  if  both  were  be- 
fore him,  he  would  in  many  instances 
hesitate  which  to  choose — it  is  not  a 
little  extraordinary  that  it  should  be 
for  the  first  time  insisted  on,  for  the 
discourteous  depreciation  of  tbe  hi- 
therto indisputable  privilege  of  the 
Dublin  University. 

We  have  said  that  the  question  of 
rendeiioe  is  a  mixed  one.  If  it  has  its 
fair  side,  it  also  has  its  foul  one.  A 
young  man  of  abilities,  and  who  is  de- 
sirous to  improve  himself,  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  forming  connexions  that 
may  be  very  highly  advantageous,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  conscious  of  a  degree 
ni  improvement  from  academic  inter- 
course, which  he  could  not  attain  with- 
out it.  He  will  meet  with  his  equals 
and  snperiors  in  rank  and  in  intellect, 
and  he  wiU  be  furnished  with  a  very 
diffisrent  standard  for  judging  cf  him* 
■elf,  flrom  that  which -alone  ne  could 
have  possessed  in  the  country.  There 
he  may  have  been  ''  the  triton  of  the 
minnows."  His  superioriir  to  those 
about  him  may  have  given  nim  a  very 
exaggerated  notion  of  his  own  preten- 
siona.    He  may  thus  be  disposed  to 


re^  on  \ki$  oars,  and  acquiesce  in  bis 
acknowledged  pre-  eminence  above  his 
neighbours;  but  when  he  comes  to 
compare  himself  with  the  distinguish- 
ed men  from  other  parts  of  Uie  coun- 
try, it  is  quite  another  thing.  He 
must  step  out  and  exert  himself,  if 
he  would  hold  any  respectable  place 
amongst  thenu  Thus  a  generous  con* 
test  for  literary  pre-eminence  is  pro- 
duced amount  those  who  might  other- 
wise rest  satisfied  with  the  praises  and 
the  distinctions  which  woula  be  award- 
ed to  their  natural  abilities,  amongst 
country  cousins  and  provincial  dilTe* 
tanti;  and  powers  have  frequently 
been  brought  to  light,  and  facultief 
developed,  under  the  influence  of  acar 
deroic  rivalry,  of  which  tbe  possessore 
were  previously  but  very  dimly  con- 
scious. 

Added  to  this,  valuable  friendships 
are  formed.  Congenial  minds  approxi* 
mate  and  oomlMncr-"  Idem  velle, 
idem  nolle,  ea  demum  firma  est  ami- 
citia." — And  a  consent  in  studies  is 
the  sweetest  and  the  most  humanizing 
of  all  the  bonds  by  which  educated 
men  can  be  united  Blessed  be  the 
recollection  of  the  hours  when  we 
strayed  in  unreserved  companionship 
with  those  whose  early  tastes  and  ha- 
bits were  similar  to  our  own  ;  and  de- 
lighted mutually  to  shape  our  future 
views,  and  to  be  the  depositaries  and 
the  communicators  of  our  respective 
acquirements.  They  are  sunny  spots 
in  that  portion  of  existence  which  has 
already  elapsed,  and  upon  which  we 
never  look  back  without  feelings  of 
grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance 
But  well  we  can  also  remember,  that 
the  instances  were  not  a  few  in  which 
academic  residence  was  any  thing  but 
an  advantage.  In  colleges,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  there  is  bad  society  as  well 
as  good ;  and  as  much  as  those  who 
are  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  their 
companions  are  better,  so  much  at 
least  are  those  who  are  in  that  respect 
unfortunate  worse  off  than  the  stu« 
dents  residing  in  the  country.  How 
often  have  we  seen  talents  abus^^ 
time  wasted,  health  impaired,  reputa- 
tion lost,  morals  eorrupted,  all  in  con- 
•equence  of  unhappy  intimacies,  which 
led  to  a  criminal  neglect  of  those  op- 
portunities of  improvement,  which 
could  never  afterwards  be  retrieved, 
and  to  an  indulgence  in  vicious  pur^ 
suits  and  propensities,  which  could 
scarcely  ever  afterwards  be  resisted ! 
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What  then  is  our  aentenoe  ?  The 
question,  we  have  said,  is  a  mixed 
one,  and  therefore  an  absolute  and  ca- 
tegorical decision  on  either  side  must 
be  wrong.  That  there  are  advantages 
to  be  had  by  residing  in  college,  which 
cannot  be  had  elsewheie,  is  most  true ; 
but  it  is  at  least  equally  true  that  all 
may  not,  and  many  cannot,  avail 
themselves  of  them.  That  there  are 
dittdvantages,  which  no  strictness  of 
academic  regulations  can  prevent  or 
remedy,  will,  we  believe,  also  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  those  whose  experience 
qualifies  them  for  forming  a  judgment 
upon  the  subject  Let,  therefore,  re- 
sidence be  encouraged,  without  being 
made  indispensable.  We  would  say 
to  the  University  of  Dublin,  increase 
your  accommodation  for  students,  and 
multiply  and  enforce  those  salutary 
rq^tions  by  whidi,  while  their  edu- 
cation prooecns,  their  morab  may  be 
guardea;  and  we  would  say  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
do  not  infringe  the  chartered  rights  of 
your  sister  institution,  for  what  is  more 
a  matter  of  form  and  of  etiquette  than 
of  essential  importince.  Do  not  ex- 
communicate her,  because  in  one  re- 
spect her  discipline  differs  from  yours. 
Judffe  of  her  by  her  fVuits,  if  you 
would  form  a  true  judgment.  Look 
at  her  educated  men  in  all  the  profes- 
sions, and  in  every  department  of  life, 
and  say  whether  they  are  inferior  to 
Your  own.*  In  the  church,  at  the 
bar,  on  the  bench,  in  the  senate,  do 
they  evince  any  want  of  that  profound 
knowledge,  or  of  that  liberal  culture, 
which  might  be  useful  and  ornamental 
to  themselves,  and  creditable  to  their 
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University  ?  And  if  not,  let  the  cha- 
racter which  the  Dublin  College  has 
uniformly  maintained,  and  the  unin- 
terrupted practice  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  be  its  protection  againat 
any  regulation  on  your  nart,  which 
must  o|)erate  to  the  curtailment  of  its  . 
academic  privileges,  and  savour  more 
of  pedantry,  and  of  a  spirit  of  illiberal 
monopoly,  than  of  any  just  regard  for 
the  interests  of  learning,  or  laudable 
anxiety  for  the  security  of  corporate 
advantages. 

We  would  not  have  dwelt  so  ear* 
nestly  upon  this  subject,  if  it  did  not 
present  itself  to  us  in  a  point  of  view, 
which  impresses  it  upon  us  as  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  national  importance. 
Hitherto  the  connexion  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  mainly  pre- 
served by  the  spirit  of  Protestant  as- 
cendency which  was  cherished  in  the 
latter  country,  and  by  which  a  strong 
tendency  to  separation  was  repeatedly 
encountered  and  resisted.  The  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland,  few  in  numbers, 
but  important  from  their  wealth  andin- 
fluence,  found  it  necessary  to  lean  upon 
England  for  assistance  m  support  of 
their  pecuUar  privileges ;  and  only  felt 
secure,  in  proportion  as  they  were  iden* 
ti6ed  with  her.  But  now  that  the  wall 
of  separation  between  them  and  their 
Roman  Catholic  brethren  has  been 
taken  away,  a  great  and  a  serious  al- 
teration in  their  disposition  towards 
British  connexion  must  be  expected. 
The  great  bone  of  contention  is  remo- 
ved ;  the  cause  which  generated  a  Bri* 
tish  party  in  Ireland,  and  prevented 
the  descendants  of  Englisn  settlers 
from  becoming  again,  what  they  were 


•  "  But  authorship  is  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  best  criterion,  of  a  manly 
education.  It  is  in  real  life,  it  is  from  professional  exertions,  it  is  from  that  ability, 
that  readiness,  that  sound  knowledge,  which  present  themselves  in  the  daily  walks 
of  business,  that  we  are  to  estimate  the  true  value  and  extent  of  University  attain* 
menta.  And  here  I  do  not  blush  for  my  country.  Of  our  clergy,  I  do  not  now  speak, 
— that  shall  presently  be  done ;  but  looking  to  the  different  professions,  I  can  say  that 
our  physicians  are  skilful,  learned,  and  sagacious ;  that  our  School  of  Surgery  is  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  first  in  Europe ;  that  our  bar,  in  legal  knowledge,  in  constitutional 
principles,  in  appropriate  eloquence,  and  in  a  constantly  available  fiind  of  general  la- 
formation,  stands  pre-eminently  high.  In  this  House,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
I  rejoiced  to  hear  the  eulogy  pronounced,  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  iu  object,  of 
a  distinguiriied  character  whom  I  love,  admire,  and  revere,— the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland,— an  eulogy  certainly  not  superior  to  his  merits.  But  this  eminent  person 
would  be  the  first  to  allow,  with  generous  satisfaction,  that  on  the  Irish  bench,  and 
at  the  Iri^h  b&r,  are  several,  though  not  his  rivals,  his  equals.  And  how  were  these 
men  formed  ?  My  Lords,  with  few  exceptions,  tliey  were  formed  at  the  Irish  Uni. 
ve^iity,  by  tke  Irish  clergy."— ^wcA  ^/Ae  Sithop  of  Limerick,  on  the  TUhe  C^wi^ 
tkmActm  18!^i. 
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onee  before,  **  Hibb&nicis  ifsib  Hi« 
BBBNiOKCs/'  has  ccafletl  to  exist ;  and 
Irish  interests  inust  soon  become  as 
dear  to  Uiem,  as  the;  ever  were  to  the 
Iriflh  themselves. 

From  the  moment  the  Emancipating 
Bill  passed  into  a  law,  England  may 
be  said  to  have  been  delivered  of  a 
kingdom*  The  relation  in  which  Ire- 
land atood  to  her  underwent  a  change 
as  great  as  that  which  takes  place  be- 
tween the  embryo  and  the  infant. 
HeneeforUi  a  new  race  has  been  be«> 
gnn  ;  and  the  colonial  party  will  be- 
gin to  feel  that  identification  of  inte- 
rest with  the  natives,  which  will  cause 
them  to  consider  British  protection  less 
necessary,  and  consequently  British 
connexion  less  important.  They  will 
become,  in  fact.  United  Irishmen^- 
and  what  that  term  bodes,  was  already 
too  recently  near  to  being  realised,  to 
render  it  necessary  more  particularly 
to  explain  its  import. 

Could  we  be  sure  that  the  people  of 
Ireland,  in  their  present  altered  rela- 
tion to  the  British  government,  would 
continue  to  feel,  as  strongly  as  we  do 
ourselves,  that  the  interest  of  both 
countries  must  be  best  promoted  by 
their  continuing  united,  we  should  he 
len  solidtons  respecting  their  future 
proapecta.  But  the  people  of  Ireland 
are  hotdy  and  enthusiastic,  and  are 
more  remarkable  for  the  warmth  of 
their  feelings  than  for  the  soundness 
of  their  judgments.  They  are  easily 
worked  upon  by  representations  of  the 
peculiar  resources  of  their  oound7,and 
the  degree  in  which,  upon  certain  con- 
tingencies, these  are  susceptible  of  im<« 
provement;  and  indeed  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  make  such  representa- 
tions appear  most  plausible,  than  to 
give  the  people,  to  whom  they  might 
be  addrened,  a  strong  conviction  tliat 
they  were  not  more  specious  than  de- 
lusive. Hallucinations  are  much  more 
easily  created  than  diqpeUed  amongst 
an  imaginative  race,  who  are  fondly 
credulous  of  national  importance,  and 
eagerly  desirous  of  national  glory,  and 
who  would  rather  hope  even  against 
hope,  and  believe  contrary  to  all  pro- 
bability, than  acquiesce  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  those  whom  they  have 
been  taught  to  consider  as  the  oppress- 
ors of  their  race,  and  as  having  a  per- 
lonal  interest  in  their  degradation.  In 
such  a  case,  asong  from  Tommy  Moore 
would  produce  more  tXkcX  than  an  es- 
say (Vom  X'Ord  Bacon. 
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But  why  have  we  introduced  reflec- 
tions such  as  these  into  an  essay  on 
the  Dublin  University  ?  Because  we 
would  anticipate  the  causes,  which 
are,  we  firmly  believe,  at  this  moment 
creating  that  disposition,  by  which 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be 
eventually  disunited.  They  stand  in 
an  altered  relation  to  each  other ;  and 
nothing  can  prevent  that  alteration 
from  generating  estrangement  and 
leading  to  antipathy,  but  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  moral,  and  so- 
cial, and  political  assimilation.  We 
know  not  bow  this  is  to  be  produced, 
otherwise  than  through  the  instru-^ 
mentality  of  the  University.  England 
no  longer  can  depend  upoi\  a  aSanial 
party  for  maintaining  her  connexion 
with  Ireland ; — ^for  that  she  must  de- 
pend upon  the  sense  entertained  of  the. 
importance  and  value  of  that  con- 
nexion. And  it  deeply  concerns  her 
that  nothing  be  done  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  provincialising  the 
literature,  and  giving  an  exclusively 
national  character  to  that  institute, 
which  was  founded  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  minds  and 
forming  the  principles  of  the  educated 
classes  of  the  Irish  community,  but  of 
causing  them  to  blend  with  their  Eng- 
lish brethren,  and  become  a  united 
people.  Instead,  therefore,  of  repdU 
mg  the  graduates  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, by  a  cold  refusal  upon  the 
ground  of  non-residence  to  recognise 
them  as  upon  an  academic  equality 
with  themselves,  the  sister  institutions 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  ra- 
ther seek,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  to  draw  the  connexion  closer, 
which  from  the  beginning  was  intend- 
ed to  subsist,  and  which  has  in  fact, 
until  of  late,  subsisted  to  their  mutual 
advsntage.  This  they  should  do,  if 
they  value  the  interests  of  learning 
and  of  the  empire,  more  than  their 
own  monopoly ;  and  if  thev  are  not 
desirous  that  the  latter  should  be  pre- 
served, even  at  a  price  by  which  the 
former  must  be  endangered ! 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  to 
all  Universities  the  expediency  of  re- 
considering the  system  upon  which 
thev  at  present  proceed,  with  a  view  to 
sucn  an  accommodation  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  society  at  the  present 
day,  as  may  enable  them  more  com- 
pletely to  fulfil  the  end  of  their  being, 
by  the  promotion,  on  a  larger  scale,  of 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  found- 
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ed.  Formerly,  the  regularly  ^ucited 
bote  m'wnat  poportion  to  the  irregular- 
ly educated  part  of  the  oamniuiuty. 
The  mind  of  the  cottntry,  which  had 
been  truly  liberalized,  by  an  elaboiiite 
and  purifying  process  of  education  and 
iofereommuniou  with  the  wise  and 
good,  wasdeeidedly  ascendant  tiirough- 
out  the  learned  professional  and  in  the 

Seat  council  of  the  nation.  At  present 
e  case  is  reversed.  The  irregularly 
and  imperfectly  educated  bear  a  vast 
proportion  to  the  regularly  educated 
partof thecommunity ;  and  theCburch, 
which  b  tolerably  strict  respecting  the 
qualifications  of  those  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  is  the  only  profession 
not  overrun  by  a  species  of  spuriotta 
liberalism,  the  child  of  conceited  ig- 
norance,  and  the  parent  of  anarchjr 
and  revolution.  Now,  this  is  an  evu 
which  can  never  be  remedied  by  any 
enlargement  of  tiie  limits  of  our  Uni- 
versities. The  commonage  of  lite- 
rature over  which  the  mmd  of  the 
country  has  been  permitted  to  ranse, 
is  too  boundless  for  academic  enclo- 
sure; and  it  18  impossible  to  make  col- 
legiate rules  either  commensurate  or 
compatible  with  that  spirit  of  intellec- 
tual activity  which  is  at  present  so 
strongly  excited,  and  so  universally 
diffused.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  tbat 
the  cases  are  not  a  few  in  which  self- 
taught  men  have  made  attainments, 
which  have  rarely  been  surpassed  by 
those  whose  stuaies  were  prosecuted 
under  theroost  favourable  circumstan- 
ces within  the  walls  of  an  university. 
What  we,  therefbre,  would,  with 
great  humility,  venture  to  suggest  to 
toe  learned  persons  who  preside  over  our 
venerable  seaU  of  learning  is  this;— 
that  they  would  bestow  some  attention 
upon  devising  a  plan  by  which  the  be- 
nefit and  the  rank  of  a  regular  educa- 
tion may  be,  as  far  as  possible,  extended 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
tiiem,  but  who  are  not  ao  circumstan- 
ced as  to  be  able  to  do  so  by  residing 
in  a  University ;  that  thus  some  at- 
tempt might  bemade  to  raise  the  standi 
ard  of  attainment,  and  stimulate  the 
proficiency  of  those  to  whom  "  a  littie 
learning,"  (which  they  cannot  be  pre- 
vented acquiring,)  might  indeed  prove 
a  "  dangerous  thing/'  Is  not  the 
forward  and  presumptuous  dogma- 
tism, at  present  so  lamentably  preva- 
lent in  matters  both  rehgious  and  po> 
litical,  at  least  as  much  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  direction  and  encou- 
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versity  in  the  hiuaiii  mind? 
think  so ;  and  we  would  fain  prevent 
it,  b]^  looking  kindlv,  and  speaking 
cheeringly,  to  those  wim>  are  struggliDg 
upwards,  unassisted,  on  the  rug^ 
path  of  literary  eminence,  and  IniSdn^ 
them  a  helping  hand,  and  f  wtiBiafing 
them  a  gracieaa  fakit;  wiiere  they  must 
otherwise  stumble,  or  be  disposed  to 
remain  stationary.  Thus  they  may  be 
induced  to  carry  on  their  studies  to  a 
degw  of  Compteteneas,  which  would 
obviate  much  of  the  mischief  likely  to 
arisefromcrude  and  imperfect  acquire- 
ments. Instead  of  a  jealousy  towards 
their  more  regularly  graduated  breth** 
reii,  they  would  cherish  a  feeling  of 
aff^tion  and- respect ;  and  if  they  did 
not  tiiem&ielves  aitive  at  the  land  of 
promise,  they  would,  at  all  events, 
come  within  sight  of  it,  under  circum- 
stances which  would  dispose  them  to 
pronounce  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse 
upon  those  who  were  more  favoured. 

Thus  the  bad  principles  which  90 
universally  prevail  amongst  the  irrer 
gularly  educated,  might  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevented ;  and  thebadfeel«^ 
ing  with  which  they  are  disposed  to  re^ 
gard  all  the  regularly  educated  dasaes, 
would  be  altogether  removed.  A  cer- 
tain course  of  study,  which  might  ea« 
sily  be  prescribed,  and  which  would 
implv  not  a  superficial,  but  a  '4ho- 
rougn  acquaintance  with  much  that 
is  humanizing  and  elevating  in  li*' 
terature,  and  much  that  ia  profound 
and  ennobling  in  philosophy,  most 
necessarily  give  rise  to  an  "  e^trit  du 
wrp8"  and  serve  to  detach  those  who 
had  made  a  suitable  proficiency  In  i| 
from  the  mifian  levellers  by  whom  the 
peace  of  the  country  is  disturbed,  and 
ica  institutions  endangered.  There 
would  thus  be  multiplied  a  speciea  of 
lay  flratemity,  who  would  make  com<i 
mou  cause  with  their  brethren  of  the 
University,  and  serve  to  bteak/  if  not 
tormel,  the  violence  of  tlut  formidable 
combination  of  ignorance,  violencoi 
and  presumption  ^ose  Titans  of  our 
day)  by  whom  they  are  threatened; 
and  who  may  otherwise  prove  as  ter- 
rible in  theur  hostility,  as  they  are 
abominable  in  their  principle,  or 
monstrous  in  their  pretensions. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
this  latter  proposal,  neither  Oxford  nor 
Cambridge  need  apprehend  any  loss 
of  reputation  from  the  closest  and  the 
most  cordial  interooune  and  intercom- 
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nimity  wiih  Uiefr  Voanger  sister  in 
Ireland.  "  The  Uniyersity/'  says  Bi* 
ihop  Jebb,  himself  one  of  its  bright- 
est liTing  omaments^  "  wbieh,  in  its 
earliest  dayi^  pmdvoed  Usher,  the 
SMt  profonndly  leamed  ofltorlng.  and 
snanent  of  toe  Reformation;  and 
Loftna,  in  Oriental  letters  rivalled  only 
bj  his  great  ooeyal  Pooock ;  which  aN 
fterwarSs  sent  fi>rth,  to  shine  among 
the  foremost  of  our  Augustan  age, 
Pamel,  the  chastest  of  our  poets ; 
Swift,  the  purest  of  our  prose  writers ; 
and  Berkeley,  the  first  of  our  metn* 
physicians :  which  formed,  nearly  in 
our  own  time,  perhaps  within  the  re- 
collection of  some  noble  Lords  who 
hear  me.  Goldsmith,  our  most  natural 
depictor  of  life  and  manners;  Burke, 
the  greatest  philosophic  statesman  of 
his  own  or  any  other  age  or  country  ; 
—and,  why  should  I  not  add  Grattan, 
the  eloquent  assertor  of  his  country's 
rights,  the  parent  of  Irish  independ- 
ence ?-^the  University,  which  sent 
forth  such  men,  is  not  now  degenera- 
ting, is  not  likely  to  degenerate,  from 
her  ancient  rank  and  name,  and  needs 
not  bloah  to  be  compared  with  either 
Univeraity  of  En^and.  On  this  sub- 
ject* if  I  apeak  with  more  than  com- 
mon interest,  I  speak  at  the  same  time 
soberly,  advisedly,  and  from  intimate 
■eqnaintanoewith  the  facts.  The  course 
of  stody  there  laid  down,  Ae  rules  of 
discipline  there  enjoined,  are  well 
known  to  me ;  and  how  those  studies 
are  directed,  and  how  that  discipline 
is  vlministered,  under  the  learned. 
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wise,  and  e»»llent  person  wha  pre^ 
sides  over  that  University,  I  could 
abundantly  and  most  satisfactorily  tes- 
tify, were  I  not  restrained  by  the  con* 
aidoation  that,fr«n  early  youth,  that 
posoD*  has  been  ainong  the  most  '&« 
miliar,  and  most  oordialof  my  friends.''' 
When  it  is  considered  that  theDub* 
lin  University,  althoi^h  founded  since 
1593,  could  not  be  said  to  have  enjoy-* 
ed  quiet,  or  indeed  to  have  been  fretf 
from  disturbance,  for  one  hundred 
years  after  its  foundation,  ai\d  that 
no  provision  was  made  by  its  foiinders, 
for  what  may  be  called  hterary  leisure, 
without  which  no  work  of  great  extent, 
or  of  lasting  utility,  can  lairly  be  ex« 
pected ;  wh6n  it  is  considered,  that  the 
government  and  education  of  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  students  is  confi- 
ded to  a  provost,  and  five  and  twenty 
fellows,  by  whom  also  various  arduous 
professorsnips  and  offices  connected 
with  the  r^men  of  the  University  are 
filled,  it  will  be  seen  with  how  little 
reason,  from  men  so  circumstancedi 
any  great  exertions  in  the  field  of  ge« 
neraf  literature,  are  to  be  expected* 
And  yet,  we  think,  the  eloquent  enu« 
meration  of  great  names,  which  we 
have  extracted  from  the  speech  of  the 
leamed  Bishop,  and  which  will  live  as 
long  as  letters  endure,  were  sufficienl 
to  shield  her  from  the  reproach  of  be-i 
ing  *^  the  silent  sister."  To  these  may 
be  added,  Dodwell  and  Leland,  and 
Husey,  Burgh,  and  Ydverton,  and 
Flood,  and  Fitzgibbon,  and  Curran, 
and  Burke,  and  Plunket,  and  Magee,t 


*Dr  Kyle,  Provost  of  the  Dublin  University. 

f  We  cannbt  omit  extracting  the  following  sketch  of  the.  character  of  Archbishop 
llagee,  from  a  little  pamphlet  which. appeared  some  yean  since  in  Dublin.  Tbe 
writer,  having  refuted  the  calumnies  by  wliich  his  Grace  was  assailed,  thus  proceeds : 

**  And  here  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  insist  on  what  no  one  who  values  his  own 
character  can  pretend  to  deny,  Dr  Magee*8  pre-eminent  claim  to  distinction  for  learn- 
ing and  ability.  When  in  College  he  was  not  more  remarkable  for  the  vigour  of  his  un- 
derstanding  than  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  His  attainments  as  a  scholar  were  not 
more  calcohtted  to  inspire  respect,  than  his  warmth  and  sincerity  as  a  friend,  and  his 
courtesy  and  urbanity  as  a  gentleman,  to  win  and  secure  esteem  and  admiration.  I 
question  whether  there  ever  was  an  iodiyiduaf  in  the  University  so  deeply,  so  uni- 
versally, and  so  permanently  beloved.  The  great  powers  of  his  mind  were  so  libe- 
rally exerted  on  behalf'of  others,  and  bis  prodigious  intellectual  superiority,  of  the 
cooscioasoess  of  which  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  divest  hiipself,  sat  so  easy 
opon  him,  that  those  who  applied  to  him  for  advice  or  assistance  did  so  with  so  much 
Csitfa  in  the  cordial  and  unostentatious  generosity  of  his  nature,  tliat  they  seemed  ra- 
ther to  be  drawing  upon  a  banking  house,  where  they  liad  made  a  provision  to  meet 
their  demands,  than  solk:iting  what  depended  upon  the  will  of  another.  And  well 
might  they  be  thus  confident  in  their  appeals  to  a  heart  which  beats  but  for  purposes 
of  benevolence.  There  was  su^  an  air  of  frankness  in  his  manner,  and  his  fine  coun- 
tenance S(t#parkled  with  delight  when  employed  in  the  service  of  his  friends,  that 
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and  Hales,  and  Greaves,  and  Bur-     ford  or  Cambridge  'might  well    be 
rows ;  qien  of  whom,  assuredly.  Ox-     proud ;  but  upon  whom,  we  suppose. 


they  might  almost  be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  they  were  doing  him  a  favour  in 
]iermitttog  him  to  oUige  them.  His  means  and  opportonitles  have  been  few  cora-> 
pared  with  those  of  other  men ;  but  I  venture  to  say,  that  if  the  number  of  those 
whOi  at  one  time  or  another,  liad  reastm  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  benefactor, 
could  be  collected  together,  they  would  form  a  phalanx  before  him  through  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Established  Church,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  who  must,  of  course, 
be  his  enemies,  would  find  it  difficult  to  penetrate. 

"  In  our  College  the  tutors  are  almost  proverbially  kind  and  generous  to  their  pu-. 
pils.  And. they  have  all  so  much  to  do,  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  tbeyeonfine  them-, 
selves  to  the  care  of  those  of  whom  they  are,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  guardians 
and  instructor&  .  But  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  Dr  A^agee  that  he  was  felt  as  an  al-. 
most  universal  benefactor.  His  presence  diffused  a  cheering  and  a  vivifying  influ- 
ence through  the  University.  As  all  daspcs  took  pride  in  his  talents,  so  all  classes 
claimed  the  privilege  of  his  patronage.  There  were  few,  from  the  highest  to  the. 
lowest  of  either  the  fellows  or  students,  who  would  not,  almost  instinctively,  turn  to 
him  for  sympathy  or  assistance  in  any  case  of  distress  or  perplexity.  And  any  appro» 
priation  of  his  services  by  his  own  pupils  wOuld  be  resented  as  a  kind  of  monopoly, 
derogatory  to  him,  and  injurious  to  the  University. 

<*  A  severe  devotion  to  abstract  science  is  not  always  beneficial  to  the  mind.  At- 
tainments,  made  with  difficulty,  are  commonly  valued  beyond  their  importance.  Ac' 
cordingly,  many  men,  eminent  for  their  proficiency  in  science,  have  been  not  a  little 
tinged  with  pedantry,  end  inflated  with  pride,  even  while  they  U'ere  so  obviously 
without  any  intellectual  character  upon  general  subjects,  that,  without  the  grade  of 
collegiate  rank,  they  must  sink  to  a  very  ordinary  level  in  society.  But  Dr  Magee'a 
prettciency  was  so  rapid,  and  made  with  so  much  ease,  the  most  formidable  difiScolties 
so  speedily  vanished  before  his  intuitive  sagscity,  that  hU  success  never  inspired  him 
witli  any  inordinate  self-stifficiency.  His  mind  waa  never  oterlaf/td  by  its  -vast  and 
various  stores  of  knowledge,  nor  his  natuml  character  disfigured  by  the  slightest  shade 
of  affectation.  On  the  contrary,  there  appeared,  in  his  whole  behaviour,  somethini^ 
sonndisguised,  something  so  transparent,  something  so  eminently  and  intrinsieaily. 
gfeat«nd  excellei)^  as  to  render  the  stamp  of  academic  distinetioA  nugatory  and  su- 
perfluous. Wherever  he  went,  he  carried  about  with  him>  in  the.  shining  qjuUitiea  of 
his  mind,  his  own  credentials.  He  seemed  rather  to  have  come  dawn  from  som^ 
higher  sphere,  than  to  have  been  raised  from  some  lower  one  to  the  station  which  he 
occupied.  And  it  was  matter  of  common  observation,  that  the  University  derived 
more  lustre  firom  its  connexion  with  Magee,  than  Misgee  from  his  connexion  with 
the  University.  -  . 

<*  But  the  sweetest  and  most  engaging  instances  of  his  philsnthropy,  were  undouit>t. 
edly  those,  in  which  he  made  it  his  business,  and  found  it  his  pleasure,  to  direct  and 
animate  by  his  advice  the  young  men  in  whom  he  perceived  any  remarkable  degree 
of  ability.  While  he  literally  watched  over  them  with  the  affection  of  a  father,  he 
entered  into  their  views,  and  concerned  himself  in  their  interests,  with  the  warnath' 
and  familiarity  of  a  friend.  Were  they  desponding,  they  were  clieered;  were  they 
negligent,  they  were  counselled ;  were  they  straitened  by  pecuniary  difficulties  re- 
lief was  liberally  afforded.  Did  they  experience  a  difficulty  in  mastering  any  of  the 
severer  sciences,  with  all  the  cares  and  business  of  his  laborious  station  upon  himi 
his  assistance  never  was  withheld. 

**  Many  are  the  hours  of  despondency  which  hang  upon  the  spirits  of  the  young  man, 
who,  unsupported  by  wealth  or  patronage,  is  htbotiring,  by  the  path  of  academic  dia- 
tinction,  for  the  attainment  of  a  reputable  independence.  Frequent  are  the  misgi- 
vings which  damp  his  ardour  in  a  pursuit  in  which  health  is  not  seldom  irrecoverably 
lost  before  the  object  is  accomplished.  And  no  one  feels,  with  more  poignant  bit- 
terness, *<  that  sickness  of  the  heart  which  arises  from  hope  deferred.'*— How  often 
has  Dr  Magee  passed,  from  the  sweet  privacy  of  his  own  domestic  circle,  to  the  lone- 
ly room  of  the  pale  and  wasted  votary  of  science,  and  banished,  by  his  benignant  pre> 
sence,  and  his  cheerful  and  animating  conversation,  the  morbid  melancholy  that'  wns 
preying  upon  him,  and  that  might  otherwise  have  broDght  him  to  an  untimely  grave ! 
How  often  have  the  studies,  which  were  abandoned  in  di^ust  or  despair,  been  re- 
sumed at  his  instance,  with  alacrity  and  diligence,'  and  ultittAtely  rewarded  with  a 
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to  me  the  eloaoeni  kngua^  of  Grat* 
tin  when  BpMEiiig  of  the  great  Kir* 
muiy ''  the  curse  of  Swift  nrast  have 
falleo/'  hecauBe  they  were  Irishmen 
and  men  of  genius,  and  employed  that 
genius  in  the  serrioe  of  their  country. ' 

The  celihacy  of  the  follows  of  the 
Dutiin  University  has  heen  a  suh-' 
jeet  much  discussed ;  and  many  are 
disposed  to  consider  ihh  restraint  thus 
put  upon  them  unwise^  unjust^  and 
rojurious.  The  reasons  whiph  rendeie 
coibacy  uncomfortable  and  olijection- 
able  are  so  obvious,  and  have  been  so 
fiequefttly  before  the  puUic,  that  the 
reader,  we  are  persuaded,  will  excuse 
US  for  not  setting  them  forth  at  Vuge. 
Would  ^t  we  could  equallv  ctXea^ 
kte  upon  his  forbearance,  while  we 
ttefend  the  prewnt  practice,  and  ofbr 
what  appear  to  us  conclusive  argu* 
ments  against  any  meditated  innova- 
tion! 

Aa  the  college  is  intended  for  the  be* 
neflt  of  the  country,  so  the  fellows  are 
appointed  for  the  use  of  the  college. 
The  first  consideration,  therefore,  is 
not  what  may  be  most  comfortable  for 
the  one,  but  what  may  be  most  expe- 
dient  for  ihe  other.  We  will  first  state 
the  hardship  to  which  the  fellow  is 
subjected  by  not  being  permitted  to 
marrv,  and  next,  the  grounds  upon 
wfaicn  such  an  injunction  may  be  de. 
fended. 

The  man  who  is  a  candidate  for  a 
fdlowihip,  knows  very  well  the  con« 
dition  on  which  alone  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. He  is,  therefore,  as  it  were, 
a  purchaser  with  notice.  He  cannot 
complain,  without  being  thought  un^ 
Ruionable,  of  a  privation  to  whidi, 
with  his  eyes  open,  he  consented ;  and 
hu  aubmission  to  whidi  was  indispen- 
sable lo  his  success.  So  far,  we  think, 
the  regulation  is  foee  ftom  the  impu- 
tation of  injusticei 

But  still  its  actual  hardship  is  com- 
pkined  of.  And  whattis  its  hardship? 
Lei  ua  rappoae  a  young  man  to  get  a 
fdlowdiip  at  five  and  twenty.  He  will, 
ia  an  probability,  have  the  option  of  a 
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valuable'chnrchpreforment  before  ten 
years.  That  is,  before  ^ye  aiid  thirty 
he  may  rettrefrom  college  upon  L.1000 
a-year.  He  is  not,  then,  assuredly 
too  old  to  be  married ;  and  it  curious- 
ly happens,  thiftt  that  is  the  very  pe» 
riod  of  life  that  has  been  fixed  upon, 
by  one  of  the  wisest  men  who  ever 
lived,  as  the  mcMft  -suitable  in  which, 
for  those  who  live  in  oiir  latitudes,  to 
enter  into  the  married  state.  So  much 
for  the  hardship  of  the  condition,  up- 
on which  a  young  man  receives  a  most 
digible  provision  for  life,  and  rank  and 
consideration  in  the  world ! '  ' 
■  And  now,  a  word  respecting  the  ad- 
vantaisces  of  the  present  practice.  Those 
mdio  have  been  educated  in  Dublin 
College  will,  we  believe,  all  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  purity  and  integrity  with 
which  every  thing  relating  to  its  in- 
ternal admmistration  is  conducted.  A 
young  man  from  the  remotest  part  of 
Ireland,  friendless  and  unconnected, 
enters  theExamination  Hall,  and  takes 
his  seat  on  the  fellowship  bench,  with 
a  perfect  conviction  that  justice  will 
be  done  him,  and  that  his  success  will 
be  measured  by  his  deserts,  no  matter 
who  the  candidates  are,  who  are  con« 
tending  against  him.  And  he  is  never, 
or  scarcely  ever,  disappointed.  Should 
he  succeed,  he  owes  nis  success  to  hii 
talents  and  attainments ;  and  he  must 
needs  be  proud  of  a  distinction  which 
adds  so  much  of  character  and  rank 
to  80  many  desirable  academic  advan- 
tages. To  this  we  are  persuaded  ia 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  the  highly  ho* 
nonrablenuinner  in  which  the  junior 
fellows  dischaijge  their  important  du- 
ties, and  the  distinguithea  ability,  aa 
well  aa  the  strict  impartiality,  wiUi 
which  they  adjudicate  the  honoura 
of  the  University. 

Biit  if  the  fellows  were  permitted 
to  marry;  they  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  sons  and  daughters.  And 
it  18,  also,  not  a  little  probable,  that 
the  senior  fellows  would  be  called  np« 
on  to  examine  their  own  children,  aa 
oompetitors,  for  a  provision  for  Ufe, 


by  whidi  they  never  could  be  attended  but  for  his  generous  and  inspirithig 
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'  tniy,  my  Lord,  do  I  allude  to  these  things  ?  Not,  be  assured,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
doing  justice  to  the  eharaeter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  But,  seeing  that  he  is 
ande  a  mark  for  obloquy,  that  bigotry  hat  unkennelled  her  pack  upon  him,  and  that 
seom  seals  the  lips  of  hit  fiiends,  while  ealumny  excites  the  clamour  of  his  enemies, 
I  eoidd  not  forbear  to  offtf  mjr  tribute  of  aditiiration,  poor  and  unacceptable  as  it  is^ 
sad  to  bear  my  feeble  testimony  to  the  worth  of  a  man,  whose  efaaraetsr  I  have  never 
coateaiplatcd  without  thinUng  better  of  hvmaa  natum" 
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agiunBt  otben  who  had  only  their  Ui« 
lenta  to  rooommend  them.  Now,  in 
such  a  case,  is  atrict  impartiality  to  be 
expected?  We  trow  not  Theftther 
who  ahottldy  under  auch  drcumatanoeai 
engage  to  be  impartial,  would  only  on 
that  account  be  the  more  to  be  dia« 
trusted.  He  would  but  deoeiTe  him« 
self,  and  the  truth  would  not  be  in 
him.  Thus,  the  perfect  fairness  for 
which  ooUegiate  examinationa  are  at 
present  so  honourably  distinguished, 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
;qrstem  would  speedily  become  coRupt 
and  worthless. 

When  we  consider  the  alliances  that 
would  naturally  take  place  between 
ihe  ^ildren  of  men,  whose  rank  in 
life  was  the  same,  and  whose  tastes 
and  habits  were  so  very  similar,  we 
can  easily  conceive  the  kind  of  family 
compact  that  would  aoon  be  formeci, 
by  wluch  the  college  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  dose  borough,  and  ita 
influence  made  use  of  for  the  aggran« 
disement  of  individuals,  whose  into* 
rest,  for  the  time  being,  might  happen 
to  be  ascendant! 

We  can  easily  conceive  a  senior 
fellow,  having  a  son  and  a  son-in-law 
at  the  board,  and  all  called  upon  to 
examine  anodier  son,  who  is  a  candi* 
date  for  the  office  of  junior  fdlow  1 
Now,  would  that  be  fair  ?  Would  it 
bedeeent?  Even  if  relatives  ao  much 
concerned  for  hia  interest  could  be 
impartial,  must  not  such  a  candidate, 
ftom  the  very  ctrcumstanee  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  and  knowledge 
of  their  peeuiiaritiei,  have  advantages 
in  such  a  contest  not  possessed  by  his 
competitors?  Or,  what  amotmta  to 
nearly  the  same  thing,  muat  not  they 
have  a  suspicion  that  there  is  a  bias 
in  his  favour,  and  that  he  does  poa» 
sess  such  advantages  ? 

So  strongly  waa  this  felt,  that  when 
the  son  of  a  senior  fellow,  (for  before 
the  late  act  they  were  permitted  to 
marry,)  became  a  candidate  for  a  feU 
lowship,  bis  father  absented  himadf 
from  the  examination !  This  haa  hap* 
pened  when  the  courses  were  most 
weighty  and  important,  in  which  the 
fiither  should  have  examined,  and 
which  accordingly  fell  to  the  lot  of 
some  junior  felMW,  whose  avocationa, 
BO  matter  what  may  be  his  abilitiea  or 
hia  attainments,  must  have  rendered 
it  exceedingly  ditficolt  for  him  to  be 
so  prepared  as  to  do  the  eandidbUes  or 
theecXkgejxulkel 

Now,  are  all  these  incovfenieneea 
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(and  they  will,  we  think,  be  allowed 
to  be  great,  and  hj^  which  the  Uni« 
vendty  must  be  seriously  injured,)  to 
be  incnned,  only  that  young  gentle- 
men may  be  permitted  to  marry  ten 
yeara  too  aoon,  and  thua  to  run  the 
riak  of  doing  what  might  be,  aa  far  as 
they  are  pmonally  concerned,  an  im«  - 
prudent  thing,  aa  well  as  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  body  which 
conferred  upon  them  opulence  and  re- 
spectabilityr 

Beaides,  the  desire  of  being  mar- 
ried, and  Battled  in  the  world,  u  a 
strong  inducement  to  fellows  to  ao* 
cept  of  College  livings,  when  they 
have  the  option  of  so  doing ;  thus  tfcie 
circulation  of  fellowshipa  ia  quicken* 
ed,  and  young  men  are  advauoed  and 
I>rovided  for,  who  might  otherwise 
sink  under  a  course  of  laborious  pre* 
paration,  which,  when  protracted  be- 
yond its  usual  term,  is  all  but  insup- 
portable;— thus,  also,  the  cawaij 
parte  of  Ireland  are  furnished  with 
able  and  learned  men,  who  generally 
prove,  alao,  moat  efficient  and  exem- 
plary clergymen.  By  thia  meana  one 
part  of  the  original  intention  of  Jhe 
foundera  of  the  University  is  at  pr»« 
sent  fulfilled,  they  havimr  provided, 
"  that  when  the  lellows  should  have 
completed  aeven  years  in  their  office, 
from  the  time  of  taking  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  they  should  be  dianU- 
oed  from  their  fellowship,  and  others 
elected  in  their  room,/or  ihe  ben^  qf 
the  Churdi  and  the  kingdom." 

We  had  intended  (but  are  prevent- 
ed by  the  length  to  which  the  preaent 
paper  haa  already  extended,^  to  have 
owed  some  remarka  upon  tne  course 
of  education  nuraned  in  the  Dublin 
University.  We  shall  only  at  present 
observe,  tiiat  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  go- 
verning members  to  consider,  whether 
of  late  yeara  classical  learning  has  been 
sufficiently  attended  to ;  and  whether 
the  moral  and  thcdogi^  bear  a  auf- 
ficient  proportion  to  Uie  physical  and 
mathenuitical  parts  of  tne  adentifie 
course. 

We  know  that  a  classical  medal  Is 
awarded,  at  the  termination  of  hia  CoU 
lege  studies,  to  the  best  answerer  in  a 
very  extended  range  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin writers,  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  whom  implies  very  consideraUe 
classical  attainments.  But  this  can 
only  benefit  the  very  highest  order  of 
claMcal  students,  aa  the  eonmeiitioD 
for  the  medbt  ia  in  Uoi  eonmned  to 


tJw  pfcniniii  fMn^  whils  iSkt  with* 
dnwal  of  premimn  fVom  the  upper 
dtsws  operttet  to  the  disoovragement 
of  diHied  stndiefl,  just  then  when  they 
become  most  interesting,  and  oagfat 
bj  iH  Mr  means  to  be  promoted. 

It  would  also  he  well  worthy  of  he* 
ing^  if  possible,  specificaUy  aaeertain* 
ed,  whether  the  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  cooraes  of  pbyaica 
and  mathematics  has  been  prodnetiTe 
or  not  of  any  yerr  decisive  adrantage. 
Has  the  average  knowledge  of  the  stu- 
denta  ni  general  been  increased  or  di« 
minished  since  the  eonrse  became  mora 
difficnlt  and  extended  ?  Has  the  an« 
swering,  on  the  whole^  been  better  or 
worse  r  We  well  know  that  inrliri- 
dnala,  who  possess  sufficient  of  talent 
and  energy  to  master  aii  the  difficnl* 
ties  which  at  present  lie  in  their  way, 
nrast  be  superior,  in  point  of  actual 
attainment,  to  their  predecessors,  who 
were  called  upon  to  conquer  no  such 
difficulties.  But  we  also  know,  that 
there  are  many  who  win  be  discoura** 
ged  fhmi  makmg  any  attempt  to  phi 
eren  a  very  moderate  degree  of  scien- 
tiic  information,  from  the  very  hope* 
lessneas  of  overcoming,  what  appear 
to  them  aa  insuperable  impediments. 
Seeing  dearly  that  they  cannot  acoom* 
pKsh  all,  they  are  disneartened  from 
endeatooring  to  accomplish  any  thinff ; 
and,  l&e  the  Indian  who  was  caurat 
in  the  ranids  of  Niagara,  and  wno, 
when  he  nmnd  all  hia  effiirts  to  stem 
the  tide  unavailing,  lay  down  in  hia 
boat,  and,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
suffered  himself,  most  composedly,  to 
he  precipitated  down  the  cataract,  they 
learn  to  acquiesce  in  a  kind  of  "  fat 
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contented  ignonmee'"  of  thoae  things, 
the  value  of  which  they  are  vei^y 
enough  to  admit,  but  which  had  never 
been  piesented  to  them  except  under 
sndi  an  aspect  as  rendered  the  attain* 
ment  eveo  of  a  moderate  aequamtaaoe 
with  them,  apparently  fs  impsacticahls 
as  it  was  eonrcssedly  important 

But  we  must  not  be  led  out  of  our 
depth,  or  tiespass  longer  on  the  pa* 
tienee  of  the  render.  Wehaveendea- 
vonred,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to 
sketch  the  history,  detail  the  regula* 
tkms,  and  estimats  the  worth,  of  the 
Dublin  Univenity.  We  have  done  so« 
beesttse  it  appears  to  us  especially  im« 
portant,  that  at  the  preaent  time  it 
should  be  known  and  valued;  and  be- 
cause we  were  anxious  to  point  out 
not  only ^  the  degree  hi  which  it  hss 
been  hitherto  serviceable  to  the  cauae 
of  literature,  but  the  atill  greater  do« 
gree  in  which  it  la  capable  of  being 
made  so.  Our  suggestions  may  be 
crude,  they  mav  he  impractieable;  but 
they  are  oO^ed  in  the  aincereat  spirit 
of  good  will  towards  aa  inatitution, 
which  we  have  ever  venerated  and  lo- 
ved, bv  whieh  the  intentiona  of  its 
iDyal  rounders  have  been  already  so 
much  more  than  ftililled— wlidch  can 
number  amongst  its  sons  some  of  the 
brightest  omaments  of  the  pulpit, 
the  senate,  and  the  bar,  whion  havd^ 
ever  illustnted  any  age,  or  adorned 
any  country  and  which  seems  desti- 
ned, if  jttsoce  he  done  it,  to  aecom* 
plish  still  higher  olsfeets,  and  to  make 
national  improvement  and  national  re- 
nown subservient  to  the  union,  the 
glory,  the  happiness,  and  the  prospe* 
rity  of  the  empire. 


SKETCHES   or  ITALY  AKD   THB  ITALIANS,  WITH    aEMARKS  OK  ANTIQUITIES 

AND  FINE  ARTS.— Con/tntfetf. 


XLin.      THE  TINMAN  OF  NAPLES. 


The  romantic  adventures  of  the 
Xeapolitan  painter,  Antonio  Solario. 
better  known  under  the  name  of  "  II 
ZiogarOj"  (the  Tinman,)  are  worth 
recording,  aa,  although  an  able  artist, 
and  well  known  hi  Rome,  Bologna, 
and  Venice,  he  b  not  mentioned  by 
Vasari  or  Baldinucci.  The  son  of  an 
artizan  at  Chieti,  in  the  Abruzzi,  he 
came  to  Naples  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  to  exercise  the  trade  of  his 
father,  and  was  occasionally  employed 
in  the  house  of  Colantonio  del  Fiore^ 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of 


his  time.  Here  he  saw  and  loved  the 
artist's  daughter,  and  so  ardent  was 
his  attachment,  that  he  had  the  teme* 
rity  to  demand  her  in  marriage  of  her 
fatlier.  Colantonio,  althou^  a  dis- 
tinguished and  wealthy  man,  betrayed 
no  irritation  at  this  audacious  propo* 
sal,  which  apj^ared  rather  to  amuse 
than  offend  niro,  and,  without  posi* 
tively  rejecting  it,  told  the  tinman  that 
he  would  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage  whenever  he  became  as  good 
a  painter  as  her  father.  The  ena* 
moured  artisan  was  not  dismayed  by 
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the  condition^  and  demanded  time  for 
its  performance.  Colantonio  gave  him 
teii  years,  and  even  promised  that  du- 
ring that  period  his  daughter  should 
not  marry.  This  singular  agreement 
soon  became  the  talk  of  Naples^  and 
even  of  the  Neapolitan  court,  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  ratified  in  pre- 
sence of  Queen  Marguerite,  and  the 
Princess  Joanna.  The  enterprising 
tinman,  attracted  by  the  celebrity  of 
Lippo  d'Almasi,  departed  for  Bologna, 
and  studied  in  that  school  with  such 
ability  and  perseverance,  that  in  a  few 
years  he  made  great  progress  in  paint- 
ing and  design.  Ere  long,  the  name 
of  ''II  Zingaro"  became  celebrated 
throughout  Lombardy,  and  after  seven 
years  of  study  at  Bologna,  he  surpass- 
ed his  teacher,  and  proceeded  to  the 
other  schools  of  Italy  in  quest  of  high- 
er talent.  He  worked  in  the  atteliers 
of  the  most  distinguished  masters  at 
Florence,  Ferrara,  Rome,  and  Venice, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  nine  years 
and  a  few  months,  he  returned  to 
Naples  during  the  reign  of  Joanna  II. 
A  nobleman,  whose  portrait  he  had 
painted,  presented  him  to  the  queen, 
and  he  besought  her  acceptance  of  a 
small  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  In- 
fant Saviour,  surrounded  with  angels, 
which  Signorella  says  b  still  in  exist- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  court,  he  declared 
himself  II  Zinsaro  della  Fromessa. 
His  professional  ability  was  farther 
proved  by  a  portrait  of  the  queen, 
which  added  greatly  to  his  reputation* 
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His  royalpatronessflent  for  Cdantonio, 
and  asked  his  opinion  of  the  two  pic- 
tures, without  naming  the  artist. 
Struck  with  admiration,  he  acknow- 
ledged with  generous  frankness  his 
own  inferiority  to  the  painter  of  those 
pictures,  whom  he  pronounced  the 
ablest  artist  of  his  time.  On  diis 
avowal,  the  Zingaro,  who  was  con- 
cealed in  the  apartment,  stepped  for- 
ward, and  claimed  the  performance  of 
the  agreement  Colantonio  was  infi- 
nitely surprised  by  the  discovery,  and 
after  having  ascertained  that  the  pic- 
tures were  really  executed  by  the  tin- 
man, gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage. 
He  was  censured  by  some  of  hia  con- 
nexions for  bestowing  hia  daughter 
upon  a  man  of  such  mean  origin :  "  I 
marry  her,"  he  replied,  "  to  no  tin- 
man, but  to  Solorio  the  Painter."  The 
professional  ability,  and  the  romantic 
attachment  of  II  Zingaro,  whidi  name 
adhered  to  him  through  life,  rapidly 
increased  his  reputation,  and  from  the 
period  of  his  marriage  he  was  much 
employed.  He  intr^uced  hia  wife's 
portrait  and  his  own  into  the  altar- 
mece  of  San  Pietro  in  Areno  at  Naples. 
Dominid  praises  his  Descent  from  the 
Cross  in  the  church  of  San  Domenico 
Maggiore,  and  comnares  it  with  the 
best  pictures  of  Albert  Dnrer,  who 
flourished  a  century  later.  The  Zin- 
garo excelled  principally  in  heads, 
which  he  coloured  admirably,  and  ia 
a  stvle  resembling  that  of  Titian.  He 
died  in  1453. 


XLIV.      VSNETIAN  TEAOSnY. 


I  HAVE  just  retorned  home  laugh- 
ing from  a  tragedy,  and  I  hasten  to  re- 
cord the  joke  while  yet  fresh  in  re- 
membrance. The  piece  was  not  with- 
out merit ;  the  autnor  had  introduced 
all  the  customary  tragic  matadors,  the 
performers  were  by  no  means  deficient 
m  ability,  and  some  of  the  situations 
were  new  and  happily  conceived.  The 
leading  characters  were  two  fathers  in 
desdly  feud ;  a  son  and  daughter  of 
the  one  deeply  in  love  with  the  daugh- 
ter and  son  of  the  other ;  and  one  pair 
of  lovers  even  privately  married.  Du- 
ring several  acts,  the  confiict  of  wild 
and  lawless  passions  was  pourtrayed 
with  ^  abundant  vehemence,  and  at 
length  the  irreconcilable  hatred  of  the 
fathers  interposed  such  invincible  ob- 


stacles to  the  happiness  of  the  loving 
pairs,  that  no  remedy  remained  but 
the  assassination  of  tne  two  obstinate 
old  men,  which  catastrophe  they  ac- 
cordingly wrought  upon  each  other  to 
'  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators,  who 
applauded  long  and  loudly. 

When  the  curtain  feU,  the  applauae 
was  renewed,  and  acoompaniecl  with 
cries  of  Fuora  1  Fuora !  wUch  conti* 
nued  until  the  happy  couples  crept 
before  the  curtain,  made  tneir  obei- 
sance, and  disappeared.  The  people, 
however,  were  not  yet  satisfied :  the 
clapping  of  hands  continued,  with 
loud  cries  of  /  jnorii  !  (the  dead  men !) 
who  were  at  length  compelled  to  make 
their  appearance  and  their  bows.  The 
spectators  cheered  them  with  shouts 
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of ''  hravi  I  morti!"  and  the  applause 
CQDtiiiaed  a  conaiderable  time,  during 
whidi  the  dead  men  were  obliged  to 
remmtn  in  view.  The  zest  of  this  loke 
can,  howerer,  only  be  felt  in  all  its 
hne  by  those  who  have  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  the  hearty  Bravo !  Brayi !  of 
the  Italianff,  and  to  such  th^  applica- 
tion of  this  emphatic  mark  of  appro- 
bation to  the  dead  is  indescribably  lu- 
dicroHS. 
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XLT.   VSNSTIAK  COMEDY. 


At  length  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
teen  a  oomedy^  The  actors  of  St 
Luke'a  theatre  performed  this  eyening, 
«'  Le  Baiufib  Chiozaotte ;"  which  title 
nay  be  rendered  into  "  Life  at  Chiot- 
ta,  a  well-known  suburb-island  of 
Venioej  inhabited  by  sailors  and  boat* 
ven.  The  characters  consist  of  the' 
Chk>iaians>  their  wives,  sisters,  and 
dang^ters;  and  the  peculiarities  of 
thew  people,  their  impetuous  but  na- 
tural manners,  their  slang- terms,  their 
every-day  saying,  doings,  and  deal- 
ing* in  amity,  rivalry,  and  hostility, 
are  fidthfnUyand  admirably  pourtray- 
cd  and  contrasted.  1  had,  the  day  be- 
fore, been  at  Chiosza,  and  the  lan- 
guage and  other  characteristics  of  the 
mliabitants  were  still  so  fresh  in  my 
memory,  that  I  was  enabled  to  follow 
the  spirit  of  the  plot,  although  many 
of  tlie  allusions  were  not  intelligible 
to  me.  •  In  the  first  scene,  the  females 
of  Chiosia  are  discovered  on  the  har- 
bour-quay, sitting  before  the  houses, 
and  employed  In  sewing,  knitting,  and 
spinning*  A  young  fellow  passes  bv, 
said  greets  one  of  them  more  pointea- 
ly  tfian  the  others,  whose  jealousy 
fiompdy  breaks  out  in  remarks  and 
mnumos,  which  provoke  retort,  and 
are  thus  gradually  sharpened  into 
taunts  and  reproaches.  One  rudeness 
aneeeeds  and  surpasses  another,  until, 
at  length,  one  of  the  most  vehement 
^eakera  throws  a  galling  fact  in  her 
neidibour's  teeth;  and  now  ensues 
kmd  and  vehement  abuse,  which,  by 
hidicroua  gradations,  rises  into  point- 
ed inmlt,  and  at  lensth  terminates  in 
petsonal  violence,  which  attracts  the 
notice  and  active  interference  of  the 
poiiee.  The  second  act,  opens  in  the 
police-office^  where  the  actuary  pre- 
sidea  instead  of  the  absent  Podesta, 
who,  aa  a  nobleman,  must  not  be  per- 
sonified on  the  stage*  The  actuary, 
who  ia  enamoured  of  oneof  the  Chioua 
fair-onea, contrives  to  give  a  privateau- 
dienee  to  each  of  the  aggrieved  parties; 
and  when  tte-A*tdte  with  his  favour- 
ite, inslcad  of  reeeiving  her  eridence, 
availa  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 


declare  his  passion.  During  this  tend- 
er efihsion,  another  female.  In  love 
with  the  actuary,  and  prompted  by 
jealous  misgirings,  bursts  angrily  into 
the  room,  foUowed  by  the  exasperai- 
ted  lover  of  the  other  girl.  All  the 
others  now  rush  upon  the  stage  eti 
masse,  reproaches  and  retorts  fly  in 
all  directions,  and  the  police-office, 
like  the  quay  of  Chiozza,  exhibits 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  Babel. 
In  the  third  act,  the  discord  reaches 
its  climax,  and  the  joke  terminatea 
with  an  abrupt  and  rather  common- 
place denouement  The  happiest  con- 
ception of  the  author  is  developed  in 
the  stammering  articulation  of  an  old 
saOor,  whose  difficulties  of  utterance 
are  humorously  contrasted  with  the 
fluency  of  his  laughing,  chattering 
neighbours.  He  cannot  utter  a  sen- 
tence without  some  preparatory  work- 
ings of  the  lips,  hands,  and  arms ;  and 
aa  he  cannot  even  thus  accomplish 
more  than  a  few  words,  he  has  accue- 
tomed  himself  to  a  serious  and  laconic 
brerity  of  phrase,  which  gives  a  sen- 
tentious and  oracular  soleronitv  to  all 
be  utters,  thus  admirably  balancing 
and  contrasting  with  the  lively,  head- 
hnig>  npid  diction  of  the  others.  No 
small  portion,  however,  of  my  gratifi- 
cation, arose  from  the  loud  and  joyous 
sympathv  of  the  lower  class  of  spec- 
tators, who  were  delighted  to  see  them- 
selves so  naturally  personified,  and  ao- 
oomjjanied  this  fivdy  farce  from  be- 
ginninff  to  end  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter and  applause.  The  performers  ae- 
n*  ted  tnemselves  admirably.  The 
actress,  espedaUy,  was  bewiteh- 
ingly  natural,  and  iaaeed  the  women, 
collectively,  pourtrayed  tiiis  scene  of 
every-day  life  at  Cbiozza,  with  won- 
derful truth  of  tone,  look,  and  ffes- 
ture.  This  comedy,  compounded  of 
such  slender  matetials,  and  yet  so  ef- 
fective, does  great  credit  to  the  inge- 
nioua  author,  GoldonL  It  is  written, 
throughout  with  a  practised  hand, 
and  shews  a  deep  knowledge  of  what 
ia  termed  the  **  trick  of  the  stage/' 
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XLVI.      NMHT  0OVG8  OV  THB  T£KST£AN  BOATMBN* 


X  HA¥ji  thii  «?«iiiiijsh«uidtheode« 
brated  melody  to  which  the  Veaetiui 
boataiea  flog  the  venes  of  Tasso  and 
Ariosto.  This  night^music  must  be 
bespoken,  as  the  practice  is  now  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  nearly  obsolel«i  I  en* 
tered  a  gondola  by  moonlight,  accom* 
paaied  by  two  «Uigen«  am  at  the  b^^ 
the  other  at  the  steru  of  the  boat, 
where  they  b^an  to  tiDg  alternate 
veraes.  Th!s  melody,  with  wbicbAoua- 
aeau  has  made  us  tequaiiited,  is  a  mo- 
notonous and  declamatory  modal*- 
tion,  somewhai  resembUpg  reeitatifo ; 
the  tone  and  measure  oecMionally  f*- 
ryia^  with  the  subjeet  of  the  rerse.  J 
was  informed,  that  when  these  ni^j^ 
swigs  were  in  gf  n»al  practice,  an  un- 
empdoyed  boatman,  while  sitting  on 
the  quay,  or  in  his  gondola,  would 
jHog  some  well«knowa  verse  of  Taasa, 
to  the  popular  melody,  a&d  in  tones 
ao  loud  and  thrUliog,  u  to  reach  fiir 
over  the  still  sar£ice  of  UiewatevB.  A 
distant  boaiman,  catching  the  air  and 
words,  would  then  respcmd  witfi  the 
following  verse;  the  first  eingcr  m« 
joined  with  tho  succeeding  lines,  and 
the  far-off  voices  fell  like  echoes  on 
the  ears  of  listeners.  These  songs 
were  often  continued  all  night,  with- 
out any  fatigue  to  ihe  performer ;  and 
the  farther  they  stood  firnn  each  other, 
at  any  practicable  dtitanoe,  the  more 
enchanting  was  the  effect  to.  the  heor- 
^s  who  placed  themsdves  in  the  mid- 
die  distaaoe  to  listen  with  advantage. 
To  demonstrate  this  efEetU  the  singers 
landed  with  ms  on  the  shore  of  the 
Giudecca,  and  took  their  positione  at 


the  proper  distance  from  each  other, 
while  I  paced  backwards  and  forwards 
between  them,  so  timii^  my  walk  as 
to  leave  the  one  when  he  began'to  sing, 
and  approach  the  other,  whose  com- 
meneement  was  again  the  signal  for 
my  return  to  the  first  singer.  By  this 
process,  the  sense  and  object  of  these 
melodies  became  at  once  intelligible. 
The  effect  of  the  answering  voices 
from  the  distance  was  singularly  ini- 
pressive:  They  sounded,  not  mourn- 
fully, butcompUiningly,  and  yet  thoy 
Affected  me  almost  to  tears.  I  attri^ 
bttted  this  sympathy  to  the  sadden- 
ed tone  of  my  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  the  old  boatman  r^nark^ 
ed,  ^'  e  singolare  come  quel  canto  in- 
tenerisce,  e  molto  piu  quando  e  piu 
ben  cantato." 

He  wished,  he  said,  that  I  could 
hear  the  women  of  Malamocco  and 
Palestrina  sing  the  verses  of  Tasso  to 
this  and  limilar  m^odies»  and  farthor 
told  me,  that  it  was  their  wont  to  ait 
at  evening  on  the  sea- shore  when  thw 
husbands  were  fishing  in  the  distanoe, 
and  sing  these  songs  in  tones  loud 
enough  to  reach  the  fidiermen,  who 
answered  them  in  the  intermediate 
verses.  There  is  somethiitf  at  onoe 
beauUful  and  touching  in  this  inter- 
course of  affection  across  the  waters 
of  ihe  Adriatic ;  and  the  simple  notoa 
of  these  melodies,  which,  in  the  work 
of  Rousseau,  are  so  meagre  and  unsn- 
tisfactory,  acquire  life  and  character 
when  thus  emph^ed  by  two  diatont 
and  solitary  beings  for  purposes  of 
sympathy.  Gobtub. 


XLVII.     BCHAH  JUSTICE. 


I  wiTtfBSiEn,  a  few  weeks  since, 
the  executkm  of  a  'murderer  in  the 
Piszza  del  Pepolo.  He  was  a  hand- 
some young  man,  aged  little  more 
than  twentv,  and  had  been  employed 
as  a  model  by  the  German  artists. 
Since  the  commission  of  his  crime  he 
had  resided  in  a  small  town  between 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  had  latelv  ven- 
tured to  return,  thinking  probably  that 
the  murder  was  foiigotten.  About  this 
time,  however,  the  Rotosn  poUee  had 
determined  to  make  an  example,  and 
.  the  ofiSsoder  wu  arrested  and  prose- 
cuted,   Hia  crime  had  bcon 


ted  by  signal  treachery  towards  hh 
victim,  with  whom  he  had  been  bo« 
lemnly  reconciled,  and  yet  inunediato- 
ly  after,  when  invited  by  the  othar  to 
ms  house,  he  basely  stid>bed  him  in 
the  back.  It  is  the  praotioe  in  Rome 
to  heighten  the  agonies  of  a  criminal, 
by  the  excttement  of  imaginary  tarrovs. 
The  fatal  sentence  is  not  revealed  to 
him  until  the  night  before  its  execu- 
tkm*  Suddenly,  and  at  midnight,  he 
is  conducted  to  a  room  hUng  with 
Uack  drapery ;  a  skelelon,  holding  a 
scythe  ana  hour-glass,  alartB  Ikom  the 
wall,  wbilob  At  the  sane  initBBt»  n  doBp 
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From  thii  moment^  however,  to  the 
JaU  of  bis  exiitenoe,  the  oflfender  is 
eonstantly  attended  by  lus  '^  comfort- 
er." TbaeoomforlerSy  who  are  mask- 
ed, and  are  usually  persons  of  high 
rank,  avail  themselves  of  these  opporu 
tnoities  to  perform  a  meritorious  and 
aeesptable  service,  thinking  probably 
that  they  esn  dwreby  expiate  their 
own  ofieoees.  Earlv  on  the  morning 
of  ezeention  several  masked  indivi- 
duals,  some  of  whom  are  usually  men 
^  rank,  wslk  through  the  eicy  with 
boKes,  and  collect  sIms  for  the  con* 
demned  criminal.  The  amount  thus 
flollected  is  given  to  the  rdatives  of 
the  snfibrer  by  way  of  compensation 
for  their  loss,  and  they  are  moreover 
eonyeyed  before  the  hour  of  ezeention 
b^ond  the  dty  walls,  and  provided 
with  mesls  for  the  day,  to  save  them 
from  all  risk  of  witneMing  a  spectacle 
so  trying  to  their  feelings.  The  gal* 
lows  is  erected  the  previous  evening 
in  the  Piaisa  del  Popolo,  and  guard- 
ed throughout  the  night  bv  Sbirri; 
and  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  oonti* 
gooos  houses  is  hung  with  Uack,  that 
uie  delinquent  may  receive  there  the 
Sacrament  immediately  before  his  exe- 
ention.  On  the  following  morning^  I 
tend  the  entire  piaaaa  crowded  with 
people.  The  criminal,  enveloped  in 
an  old  doak,  was  brought  in  a  cart  to 
the  doorway  hung  with  blade,  through 
which  he  psssed  into  the  house,  and 
iatdy  after' 


iy  after  his  descent,  the  cart 
was  orowded  with  spectators.  Aiter 
the  Sscrament  hsd  been  administered, 
the  eondemned  man  was  led  to  the 
gaUows.  He  mounted  the  ladder,  and 
the  executioner,  after  fixing  the  rope, 
called  out  tohim<— ^'Credisnetuin  Jesu 
Chriato?"  The  crimhial  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  the  hangman  pushed 
him  from  the  laddm*,  and  steppra  upon 
his  shoulders  to  acoderate  nis  death. 
Then  diding  down  the  rope,  he  em- 
hfaeed  and  kissed  the  dead  man,  ao- 
to  established  custom,  and 
that  he  had  entertdned  no 
towards  the  eriminaL  The 
piuporlionsof  the  body  were  now 
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admired  and  commented  on  by  the 
surrounding  Eomans,  many  of  whom 
exdaimed-*''  Che  bel  morto  1"  after 
which  they  asked  the  foreigners  pro- 
sent  how  thev  liked  the  ceremony, 
(come  piaoe,  &c^ ;  and  now  the  blind 
poor  proceeded  tnrough  the  streets  of 
Home,  describing  the  unction  with 
which  the  crimind  had  prepared  hinip 
self  for  death,  and  the  fortitude  dis- 
played in  his  last  moments. 

A  fine  young  man,  who  succeeded 
the  deceased  ss  modd  to  the  German 
artists,  has  also  a  deed  of  blood  upon 
his  consdence,  but  has  hitherto  esca^ 
ped  the  hands  of  justice.  He  wu 
watching  a  party  of  men  playing  at 
the  popular  game  of  skittles,  when  a 
quarrel  arose  among  the  players.  The 
spectator  interfere,  and  one  of  the 
parties,drawing  his  knife, rushed  upon 
him.  Evading  the  blow,  he  seised 
one  of  the  maidve  skittles,  dashed  out 
the  brains  of  the  aggrossor,  and  took 
refuge  in  a  church,  where  no  sbirri 
dared  to  follow  him.  The  German 
painters,  sdidtous  to  preserve  their 
modd,  disffuised  him  in  the  costume 
of  a  bullock-driver,  and  brought  him 
to  the  Piassa  d'Espsgna,  where  he 
was  safe  from  the  grasp  of  the  police. 
Contenting  himself  with  the  limito  of 
his  sanctuary,  he  has  married  and  set* 
tied  thero.  Meanwhile,  the  German 
artists  are  making  interest  to  obtain 
his  psrdon.  The  modd  employed  by 
the  French  academy  has  also  signd* 
ixed  himself  by  moro  than  one  mui^ 
der.  He  has  some  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  pottery,  and  knows  how  to  set  a 
stove,  which  is  a  talent  of  great  rarity 
in  Rome.  While  fixing  a  stove  in  my 
apartment  last  winter,  he  gave  me  a 
oopious  detail  of  three  murders  he  had 
committed,  and  in  which,  he  assured 
me,  that  he  hsd  been  implicated  by 
circumstances  beyond  his  control.  One 
of  the  dain  had  left  a  son,  whom  he 
had  adopted  and  mdntdned.  "  I 
know  well,"  heconduded,  ''that  some 
time  or  other,  the  boy  wUl  stab  me; 
but  it  matters  not,  I  shall  always  be  a 
father  to  him.'* 

MORITZ. 


XLVlIt.     XOIIAK  BfiOOARS. 

Tkx  houeeksa  wroteh,  who  hu  no  pUgrimage  to  the  Hol^  City,  in  which 
oAcr  reaemee  upon  earth,  is  sure  to  the  lucrative  professions  of  nnging. 
mmp$  etarvatton  by  nndertdking  •    fnjm^  and  b^ng,  aro  practised 
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witboat  intenniflsion.    There  he  Is 
sure  to  obtain  a  portii^n  of  soup  and 
bread  at  noon  in  every  monastery ;  and 
the  faster  he  can  swallow  his  soup  and 
run  from  convent  to  convent,  the  imire 
lonp  he  will  get.    It  is  ludicrous  to 
see  the  beggars  every  day  at  noon  car- 
rying their  soup-jugSjand  running  like 
mad  along  the  streets.    This  practice 
proves  the  want  of  a  better  system 
and  a  better  police ;  but  it  is  not  un- 
pleasing  to  reflect  that  there  is  one 
place  on  earth  where  the  utterly  poor 
and  destitute  cannot  perish  with  hun« 
ger.    Here,  too,  the  beggar  enjoys  ex- 
traordinary privileges ;  and,  however 
ragged  and  disgusting  in  appearance, 
he  can  enter  with  impunity  the  roost 
brilliant  Cafes  when  crowded  with 
well-dressed  people,  walk  round  the 
circle,  and  address  his  petition  to  each 
individual.    A  negative  is  usually  ex« 
pressed  by  the  phrase,   "  Non  c'^ 
niente  I"  (I  have  nothing  for  vou.) 
Should  the  beggar  persevere,  he  is 
never  harshly  dismissed,  but  is  given 
to  understand  by  the  words,  *'  Iddio 
vi  provedera !"  (God  will  provide  for 
you !)  that  he  has  nothing  to  ezpect. 
The  usual  formula  of  mendicanta  is, 
*'  Date  qualche  cosa  per  Tamor  di  dio !" 
(Give  something  for  God's  sake  I)  and 
this  *'  date  qualche  cosa,"  is  eternally 
resounding  in  the  ears  of  strangers  in 
every  quarter  of  Rome.   Some  beggars 
are  extended  on  the  ground,  exhaust- 
ed, and  apparently  in  the  very  "article 
of  death, '  and  yet  sUU  soliciting  relief 
from  the  pwsengers.    Others  merely 
extend  their  palms,  and  withdraw  them 
in  silence  when  repulsed  with  a  ''non 
c'e  niente !"  Most  of  the  Roman  beg- 
gars exhibit  mutilated  limbs,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  were  deliberately  inju- 
red in  infancy  by  their  parenu,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  thtm  objects  of 
charity  :  thus  preserving  them  alike 
from  the  risk  ot  want  and  the  dreaded 
miseries  of  labour.  The  Romans  dr^ 
the  fatigue  of  labour  more  than  con- 
tempt, disease,  or  even  death  itself. 
For  every  exertion  they  exact  an  ex- 
travi^ant  remuneration,  and  after  per* 
forming  the  most  triflfng  service,  they 
complain  long  and  grievously  of  the 
fatigue  it  has  cost  them.    With  this 
deeply  rooted  aversion  from  labour  of 
every  kind,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
many  of  them  rejoice  in  their  mutila- 
tions, and  prefer  the  passive  trade  of 
^gg^i^g  to  every  useful  occupation* 
So  far,  indeed,  is  this  hatred  of  laboui: 


carried,  that  some  mendicanta  do  not 
hesitate  to  assign  it  as  the  ground  of 
theirdaim  upon  your compasskm.  One 
of  them,  a  robust  young  fellow,  who 
walks  about  in  a  black  coat,  thus  words 
his  petition  for  alms,  *'  Sono  cascato 
dalla  scala  di  pigrizia,  ed  ho  rotto  ii 
bracdo  I"  (I  have  fallen  from  the  lad* 
der  of  idleness,  and  broken  my  arm.) 
Many  people  are  so  much  amused  with 
the  nsive  sincerity  of  this  despicahJe 
pha,  that  they  ^ve  the  fellow  a  trifle 
for  his  honesty  m  cdnfessing  a  motive 
which  most  beggars  endeavour  to  mask 
under  deception  and  falsehood.  A 
sturdy  and  powerful  youth  of  nineteen, 
whom  I  see  every  morning  on  the 
Corso,  holds  out  a  lame,  stiff  hsnd, 
and  shouts  with  the  lungs  of  a  stentor, 
" Non  son  buono  per  fatiguare  I"  (I 
am  not  able  to  work !}  "  date  mi  qual* 
che  cosa  per  I'amor  di  dio  1" 

The  income  of  these  beggars  bears  m 
relative  proporttonto  their  outward  in« 
firmities.    One  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  is  a  well-dressed,  corpulent, 
and  joviaUlooking  man,  without  legs, 
who  crawls  daily  about  the  Corso,  and 
by  merely  holding  out  his  hat,  obtains 
a  donation  from  axmost  every  passen* 
ger.    This  mendicant  is  so  weil  pro- 
vided for  bv  the  want  of  his  legs,  that 
msny  hundreds  of  the  fraternity  re* 
gard  with  envy  a  mutilation  soobviooa 
and  so  productive.    Conscious  of  his 
advantages,  he  says  it  is  better  to  be 
envied  than  pitied,  looks  the  picture 
of  contentment  and  good  cheer,  and 
discusses  politics,  wind,  and  weather, 
with  the  residenta  on  the  C^rso,  who 
regard  him  as  a  sort  of  neighbour. 
Another  thriving  beggar  is  a  dwacf 
named  Bigocoo,  who  daily  posts  him* 
self  before  the  Grecian  Cofleehouse  in 
the  Strada  Condotti,  Nature  has  been 
but  a  step-mother  to.  this  poor  fellow, 
and  yet  his  manifold  infirmities  and 
deformities  have  proved  a  most  pro* 
ductive  capital  to  him  through  life. 
In  stature  a  dwarf,  and  with  handa  and 
feet  strangely  deformed,  he  appears  ra- 
ther a  moving  mass  of  flesh  tnan  a  hn« 
man  being.  Ue  has  nevertheless  reach* 
ed  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years, 
and  calls  himself  the  poor  anttfue  Ba* 
jocoo,  an  epithet  which  falls  strangely 
upon  ears  to  which  the  usual  associa* 
tion  of  the  word  antique  is  familiar. 

There  is  also  in  Rome  a  dass  oi  pri- 
vileged b^gars,  who  rattle  large  cop« 
per  boxes,  and  collect  ahna  for  the 
souls  of  the  poor  in  purgatory,  on  the 
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amount  of  which  they  receive  a  per 
centage  from  the  monks  who  employ 
them.  For  this  service^  such  hemrs 
are  selected  as  are  most  disfigured  hy 
disease  or  mutilation^  or  such  as^  from 
their  cadaverous  appearance,  look  like 
amhasaadors  from  purgatory,  sent  back 
to  earth  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  fel- 
low sufferers.  These  ghastly  objects 
entreat  your  compassion  for  ''lepovere 
animebenedette  ael  purgatorio/'  and  in 
tones  which  become  more  hollow  and 
sqmlchral  as  the  day  advances,  until 
fin  the  evening  they  are  hoarse  and  ex- 
hausted with  unceilsing  repetition. 

According  to  Romif  h  dogma,  death 
brings  no  rdief  from  suffering,  and  all 
good  Catholics  believe  that  prolonged 
tortures  await  the  unfortunate  soul 
whidi  has  left  no  provision  on  earth 
to  purchase  release.  This  prevalent 
belief  readily  opens  the  hearts  and 
purses  of  the  benevolent  when  peti« 
tioned  to  remember  the  suffisring  souls  - 
of  the  poor,  and  thus  the  priests  obtain 
their  clues  from  the  most  destitute  of 
the  diseased  poor  through  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  living.  Even  the  poorest 
b^gara  will  often  bestow  their  last 
copper  coin  upon  this  work  of  Chris* 
tian  charity. 

Amongst  the  various  stratagems  of 
mendicity  in  Rome,  is  one  practised 
by  these  agents  of  the  monasteries 
which  makes  so  powerfiil  an  appeal  to 
the  strongest  feelmgs  of  human  nature, 
that  it  rarely  fails  to  extort  a  contri- 
bution even  from  the  most  destitute. 
Two  bMgars,  man  and  woman,  place 
themaelves  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  and  sing  in  hoarse  and  power- 
ful votoea  alternate  verses  of  a  tre- 
mendous death-aong,  supposed  to  be 
chanted  by  the  dnd  in  purgatory. 
The  aged  father  beseeches  his  surn- 
ving  son,  the  deceased  son  his  survi- 
ving mother,  dead  youths  and  maid- 
ens their  surviving  brothers  and  sis- 
ten,  to  sacrifice  a  small  sum  for  the 
peace  of  their  departed  soub,  and 
thereby  to  prove  their  affectionate  re- 
mcmbmiee  of  the  dead,  and  their  ear- 


nest desire  to  atone  for  any  unkind- 
ness  01*  neslect  towards  them  during 
life.  As  this  awful  appeal  to  Uie,a£ 
fections  and  the  conscience  may'  be 
heard  half  the  letkgth  of  a  street,  there 
are  many  listeners,  and  amongst  them 
not  a  few,  who,  having  lost  near  rela- 
tives, are  effectually  reached  by  thia 
imposing  formula.  There  are  indeed 
few  families  in  Rome  which  have  not 
the  loss  of  a  member  to  mourn  for, 
who  waa  either  beloved  during  life^  or 
became  dear  after  death,  and  for  whose 
benefit  the  surrivors  would  eagerly 
make  any  sacrifice.  And  here  is  a  re- 
medy provided  to  meet  this  strouffest 
yearning  of  huroannatnre;  toalleviate 
heart^rendingsonrow;  to  bring  healing 
to  the  wounded  conscience.  No  lea- 
lous  and  warm-hearted  Catholic  can 
reaist  such  an  appeal.  Windows  are 
opened  in  all  directions  for  the  passage 
of  contributiona,  and  the  mites  of  the 
poor,  carefully  folded  in  paper,  are 
banded  to  thelioarse  and  greedy  col- 
lectors, who  receive  them  with  Hi-con- 
cealed exultation,  and  drop  them  int<^ 
their  copper  boxes.  These  huge  re« 
oeptacles  are  emptied  every  night  into 
the  treasury  of  some  convent,  whicli 
derives  a  luxurious  support  by  thus 
preying  upon  the  sympathies  of  be- 
reaved and  mourning  relatives 

Often  have  I  heard  the  hoarse  voices 
of  two  collectors  resounding  from  eadi 
end  of  the  short  street  in  which  I  re- 
side. Their  cry  is,  **  lo  sono  la  tna 
madre,"  &c.,  or,  "  lo  sono  la  tua  so« 
rella,"  &c.  (I  am  thy  mother,  or  I 
am  thy  sister,  and  sufibring  in  purga* 
tory.)  These  awful  words,  uttered  in 
deep  and  hollow  accents,  which  seem 
to  issue  from  the  tomb  itself,  are  well 
adapted  to  call  up  a  vivid  recollection 
of  loved  and  lost  relations  in  the  minds 
of  the  desolate  survivors.  The  success 
of  this  ingenious  device  was  never- 
failing.  I  never  looked  out  of  my  win- 
dow without  witnessing  the  donations 
of  my  devout  neighboura  to  these 
truly  privileged  mendicants. 

MoaiTZ. 
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In  northern  Europe  we  may,  widi- 
out  impropriety,  say  good  nig^t  1  to 
departing  mendb  at  any  hour  of  dark- 
ness ;  but  the  Italians  utter  their  Fe- 
lidasima  Notte  only  once.  The  ar- 
rival of  candlea  marks  the  division 
between  day  and  night,  and  when  they 
are  hnraghl  in,  the  Italiana  thus  s»- 


hite  each  other.  How  impossible  it 
is  to  convey  the  exact  properties  of  a 
foreign  language  by  translation !  Every 
word,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
has  a  peculiar  significance,  determin- 
able only  by  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  national  and  local  attributes  and 
pecttliaritica*  Goztbi, 
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.  I  STOOD  the  other  day  on  Monto 
C«7aUo  while  the  P^M  Guards  were 
diilied  by  a  yonng  offioer»  who  took  a 
world  of  painty  and  gave  the  word  of 
isommand  with  great  yehemeneeof  tone 
and  geeture.  At  length  his  perseve* 
ranee  exhausted  the  patience  of  his 
men,  one  of  whom,  stepidng  forward 
£rom  the  lanks^  Uius  questioned  his 
oonimander.<— "  Ma  quando  flnisee  sta 
storia?"  (When  will  this  story  be  fi^ 
nished  ?)  "  Hare  a  moment's  patience, 
ny  sonl"  replied  his  officer;  *'  we 
•hall  soon  have  done."  The  soldier 
fell  bsck  into  his  place,  the  exercise 
prgeeeded  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the 


On  another  occasion,  I  saw  a  soldier 
forive  on  the  ground  and  fall  into  the 
ranks  when  the  drill  was  nesrly  over. 
''  Why  do  von  come  so  late,  my  son  ?" 
enquired  tne  officer.  '^  I  have  been 
hearing  mass,"  replied  the  soldier. 
*'  V&ry  well,  my  son  1"  rejoined  his 
commander,  and  proceeded  to  drill  his 
men.  In  Borne,  a  soldier  is  styled 
*'  Signor  Soldato, '  by  the  lower  dassea. 
The  situation  of  a  private  in  the 
Papal  Guard  is  esteemed  a  deairable 
provision,  and  candidates  for  the  ap« 
pointment  address  petitious  to  toe 
Pope. 


LI.      THE  VATICAN. 
•*  inSMBibiii  YiUMBi  lodi  mi«sa  pm  ttlMdlt  i  «ids«n1«»  ia  TUlsiii  mQttti.''^TAciTi». 


The  highest  spkndour  and  the  low« 
est  poverty  come  here  in  contact.  The 
immeasnrable  palace  of  the  Vatican, 
and  the  enormous  Bssilicaof  St  Peter, 
are  hemmed  in  by  narrow  filthy  streets, 
and  wretched  hovels.  The  unforta* 
nate  inhabitants  of  this  pestilential 
district  sre  chained  there  by  their  ne- 
cessities, and  look  forward  to  each  re* 
turning  summer  with  a  foreknowledge 
that  its  malignant  fevers  and  epide« 
mica  will  be  utal  to  no  small  portion 
of  their  number.  The  poisonous  at« 
mosphere  of  this  quarter  compels  the 
Pope  to  abandon  the  Vatican  palace 


at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  Bea« 
sen,  when  he  removes  to  his  pleasant 
summer  mansion  on  the  Quirinal  hill, 
the  air  of  which  is  the  most  salubrious 
in  Rome.  In  some  streets  near  the 
Vatican,  the  malaria  is  so  deadly  in 
the  summer  nights  that  the  poor  in* 
habitants  dare  not  sleep  in  their  houses 
during  that  season.  A  younff  artist 
from  Dresden  lately  perished  here. 
Presuming  too  much  n^n  his  youth 
and  vigorous  constitution,  he  took 
lodginn  here  in  the  summer,  and  fell 
a  sacrittoe  to  his  rashness. 


LII.    mOMAN  PAOrEEBS. 


I  provferM 
Xipeorier 


peiutexi  non  linoooo* 


Guardati  da  Alchfanista  povero, 
Da  Medico  ammalato, 
Da  subita  collera. 
Da  roatto  attisssto. 
Da  can,  ehe  non  abbaja. 
Da  nom,  che  non  parla. 
Da  opinion  de'  Giudid, 
Da  dubitation  de'  Medici, 


Da  redpe  de'  Spesiall^ 
Da  cetera  de'  notari, 
Da  maliste  de*  donne. 
Da  lagrime  del*  pnttane. 
Da  bi]^  de*  Mercanti, 
Da  Udri  di  case. 
Da  serva  ritomata. 
Da  furtMT  di  popolo. 


I  fatti  flono  masehj  e  le  parole  femine. 
La  donna  r^  quando  pudle,  e  piange  quando  vttde« 
Una  bella  donna  h  Tinfemo  delr  anima,  e  il  purgntotio  ddle 
MogUe  e  Magistrate  dal  Cielo  h  destinato. 
Chi  pigfia  mogUe  per  denari,  spesso-spoM  lite  e  gvai* 
Chi  non  vuol  entrar  in  guai,  non  pigli  nmlie  mat. 
Femilia,  Viiio>  e  CavaBo,  mttcsnaui  di  mn. 


SONKSTf  ON  TBI  MBNfftlT  PF  TAX  TWSXP,  9V  PXLVA* 
•OITNST  PKDICATOET. 

As  we  had  listu  to  lieartf  now  linked  in  hand» 
New  Lenntonth  and  the  Che?iot«  left  behind^ 
Homeward  'twaa  mm  along  the  Tweed  to  wind* 
Through  the  Arcadia  of  our  own  aweet  land  i 
Vainly  wofiU  worda  ponrtzay  my  feelingij  whan* 
(Long  dreary  months  of  separation  pastj 
Fate  gave  thee  to  my  longing  arms  at  hat. 
And  made  me  the  most  blessed  among  men.<— 
Accept  these  triflea,  lo?ely  and  belov^. 
And  haply,  in  the  days  of  other  years, 
Whett  he,  who  penned  them,  sees  thee  not,  nor  heatf  > 
Then  mayst  retraoe  this  tablet,  not  unmoted. 
My  Catherine !  who  through  triala  eonstant  prored. 
Which,  while  th^  woke  Ay  aoom,  yet  coat  thed  teari. 

.   NO.  L«*1IXLB0SI  AaSlY* 

Suminer  waa  on  thee— ^e  meridian  lights 
And,  u  we  wandered  through  thy  columned  aidei^ 
Decked  all  thy  hoar  magnifioenea  wiUi  smiles^ 
Making  the  mgged  aof  t,  the  gloomy  bright ; 
Nor  was  refleetion  from  my  breast  apart. 
As  domb  our  steps  th]r  lone  and  loftv  stair. 
Till,  gained  the  summit,  ticked  in  silent  air 
Thine  ancient  clock,  as  'twere  thy  throbbing  heart ; 
Monaatio  grandeur  and  baronial  pride 
Subdued,  the  former  halfi  the  ktter  quite. 
Pile  of  King  David  I  to  thine  altar'a  site. 
Full  many  a  £M>tatep  guides,  and  long  shall  guide  ; 
Whare  thona  are  met,  who  met  not  aave  in  fight. 
And  Douglaa  aleepa  with  ETera,  side  by  aide  I 

MO.  n.«-ABB0T8F0U)« 

ThCiCalm  of  eirening  o'er  the  dark  ^ne  wood 

Lay  with  an  aureate  glow,  aa  we  ex^red 

Thy  classic  precincts,  hallowed  Abbotaford  1 

And  at  thy  poroh  in  admiration  atoed : 

We  felt  thou  wert  the  work,  the  abode  of  Him 

Whoae  fame  hath  shed  a  lustre  on  our  sge ; 

The  mightieal  of  the  mightr  1«— o'er  whoie  page 

Thousands  shall  hang,  until  Time's  eye  grow  dim  ;«« 

And  then  we  thought,  when  shall  have  paaaad  away 

The  millions,  now  pnraning  Life'a  cafeer» 

And  ScoTT  bimaeli  is  dnst-«-how,  lingertag  ham, 

Pilgpms  from  all  the  lands  of  earth  ahallatmjr 

Amid  thy  masay  inina,  and  anrtmr 

The  aoenea  around,  with  rererentud  fear  I 

NO.  |ZI.-«]>nYB0BOH  ABUT. 

BlMath  Tweed  murmured  'mid  the  foreata  green ; 
And,  throin^  thy  beaeh«trae  and  kbunram  boogha, 
A  aolemh  ruin,  lovely  in  repoae, 
Dryburgl^t  thhsa  iviad  walla  by  ua  ^ 


i86  Sannete  hy  Data.  CAog. 

Thy  court  u  now  a  garden^  where  the  flowen 

Expand  in  silent  beauty,  aiid  the  bird. 

Flitting  from  bough  to  bough,  alone  is  heard. 

To  fill  with  song  thy  melancholy  bowers. 

Yet  did.a  solemn  pleasure  fill  the  soul. 

As  through  thy  shadowy  cloistral  cells  we  iarode, 

To  think,  white  pile !  that  once  thou  wert  the  abode 

Of  men,  who  could  to  solitude  control 

Their  hOnes,  and  from  atnbition's  pathways  stole. 

To  give  tbeir  whole  lives  sinlessly  to  God  I 

MO.  IT.— MIDPATH  CASTLX. 

Stem  rugged  pile !  thou  speakest  of  the  days 
Of  foray  and  of  feud,  when,  long  ago. 
Homes  were  thought  worthy  of  reproach  or  praise. 
Only  as  yielding  safeguards  from  the  foe; 
Over  thy  gateways  the  armorial  arms 
Proclaim  of  doughty  Douglasses,  who  held 
Thy  towers  against  the  foe,  and  thence  repelled 
Oft,  ader  efibrts  vain,  invasion's  barms :— - 
Eve  gloom'd  the  hills,  as,  by  the  Tweed  below. 
We  sat,  where  once  thine  ample  orchard  smiled, 
Aud  yet  where  many  an  apple-tree  grows  wild, 
Listeniof;  the  blackbird,  and  the  river's  flow; 
While  high,  between  us  and  the  western  glow. 
Thy  vasty  walls  seem'd  pictures^ely  pil^L 

MO.  v.— WARK  CASTLB. 

Emblem  of  strength,  which  I'ime  hath  quite  subdued  I-« 

Scarcely  on  thy  green  mount  the  eve  may  trace 

Those  girding  walls,  which  made  tnee  once  a  place 

Of  succour,  in  old  days  of  deadly  feud ; 

Yes  1  thou  wert  once  the  Scotch  marauders'  dread ; 

And  vainly  did  the  Roxburgh  shafts  assail 

Thy  moated  towers,  from  which  they  fell  like  hail ; 

While  waved  Northumbria's  pennon  o'er  ^y  head.*- 

Thou  wert  the  work  of  man,  and  so  hath  pass'd 

Like  those  who  piled  thee ;  but  the  features  still 

Of  steadfast  Nature  all  unchanged  remain ; 

Still  Cheviot  listens  to  the  northern  blast ; 

The  blue  Tweed  yet  winds  murmuring  round  thy  bill ; 

And  Carbarn  whispers  of  the  slaughter  d  Dane ! 

K0»  VI.^THB  BUSH  ABOOM  TBAaUAIB* 

As  speaks  the  sea^shell,  from  the  window-sill 

Of  cottsge*home,  far  inland,  to  the  soul 

Of  the  bronsed  veteran,  till  he  hears  the  roll 

Of  Ocean,  'mid  ito  isknds  chafing  still  ;— 

As  spesks  the  love-gift  to  the  bnely  heart 

Of  her,  whose  hopes  are  buried  in  the  grave 

Of  him,  whom  tears,  prayer,  passion  could  not  save,—* 

And  Fate  but  link'd,  that  Death  might  tear  apart^-« 

So  speaks  the  ancient  melody  of  thee. 

Green  "  Buah  aboon  Traonair,"  that  firom  the  stee|^ 

O'erhangst  the  Leithen,  that,  mayhap  alar. 

Beyond  the  wide  and  separating  sea. 

The  plaided  Exile,  'neath  the  Evening  Star/ 

Thinlung  of  Scotland,  searoe  forbears  to  weep  I 


MW.3  Moi^rkige  cfFraneU  of  Valok  and  Mary  5Mnt»  I8f 

BXTBACTf  rmOU  BUCHANAK'b  EPITHAIAMIUM,  OK  THK  MABilAOl  Or 
rBANGIS  OF  TALOIS  AND  MABY  8TUABT. 


A  HAPPiBB  destiny,  blett  Prince  1  is  thine; 

To  thee  tfar  stsn  a  long-known  sponse  assign : 

In  life's  fiur  dawn  thy  budding  loye  began, 

Bloom'd  in  the  youth^  and  ripen'd  in  the  man. 

The  fears,  which  still  the  hearts  of  kings  inTade« 

By  chaffering  states  to  foreiffn  wiyes  betray'd, 

T/ny  bosom  felt  not— fears  lest  Fame  should  bring. 

As  tis  her  wont,  report  too  flattering ; 

While  on  the  regal  stranger's  charms  she  dwells. 

And  ranks  her  first  of  nature's  miracles: 

No  tawdry  pencO,  disciplined  to  lie. 

Cheated  thee  with  its  gaudy  cosenry : 

No  sighs  of  thine  the  silent  billet  bore, 

Thv  cheek  no  whispered  scandal  crimson'd  o'er; 

Thme  eyes  surrey'd,  thy  judsment  calm  approTed 

The  fkoe,  the  soul-— examined  ere  beloTcd. 

Woke  not  thy  flame  strong  passion's  lawless  fire. 

Or  the  light  blazing  of  a  boy's  desire ; 

But  more  than  female  worth,  than  girlish  mind. 

And  maiden  grace  and  royal  port  combined. 
»  •  •  • 

What— should  the  goddesnes,  on  Ida  seann'd 
By  Paris,  giye  the  kerchief  to  thine  hand, 
And  bid  thee  throw  as  curious  taste  mi^ht  pleaso  ■ 
What,  in  the  wildest  ramblings  of  capnce, 
More  oouldst  thou  craye  ? 

Does  beauty  wake  thy  sigh  ? 
Mark  the  softlustre  of  her  sparkling  eye. 
Her  countenance  the  herald  of  her  mind, 
With  maiden  gay  the  matron  graye  combined ; 
And,  yielding  all  to  the  enchanted  gase, 
Mix'd  in  rare  union  majesty  and  grace. 

Nor  less  her  bosom  Pallas  and  the  Muse 
In  form  with  all  that  pdish'd  arts  inftise : 
And  emulous  to  deck  their  fayourite*s  soul. 
With  moral  grandeur  crown  th'aooomplish'd  whole.. 

If  an  imperial  wife  to  wish  be  thine— 
A  hundred  monarchs  dicnify  her  line ; 
And  'mid  the  storms,  which  on  her  shoi^  haye  broke 
For  twice  ten  centuries,  no  foreign  yoke 
Hath  gall'd  her  oountr/s  stubborn  neck :  whate'cr 
Of  hottiest  date,  or  lying  la^eBda  bear. 
Or  truer  story  tells,  or  poet%  lay. 
To  hers  are  noyelties  of  yesterday* 

Grasp'st  thoQ  at  dower  ?  What  richer  than  the  crest 
Of  Scotia,  and  the  oorslet  on  her  breast  ? 
I  yanat  not  here  her  fields  of  waying  grain, 
The  treasures  stored  within  her  dark  ooroain ; 
Pregnant  with  gems  her  hills,  her  mines  with  gold. 
O'er  golden  sands  her  glittering  riyers  roU'd— • 
Those  yulgar  riches,  which  with  poor  desire 
Fire  yulgar  minds,  and  poison  whom  they  fire* 


Thine,  qoiver'd  Caledonian,  is  the  fame, 
Fran  the  aeep  glen  to  route  the  woodland  gin»; 
The  rapid  flood  to  elcave;  with  noble  aoom 
Heat,  cold,  and  hanger's  fierce  extremes  to  snum ; 
Thine  owif  blue  mountiuns  in  the  tented  field. 
Not  with  base  Walla,  but  bftaad  daynaro  to  Bhiold> 
Careless  of  life  when  glory  eourto  thy  view^ 
To  faith's  pure  pledge,  to  uabooght  friendahlp  trot.  * 

By  arts  like  these,  when  war  the  wide  world  thoA, 
And  not  a  land  eseaped  the  ▼ietor'a  yoke  ; 
One  race  alooor  in  ancient  freedom  blear, 
Dash'd  back  th'  in?ader'a  weapon  from  ito  breeit* 
Here  panaed  the  furioua Goth,  the  Saxon  here; 
Here  idly  whisa'd  the  Dane's,  the  Norman's  spear  ; 
Here,  if  time's  mustier  annala  be  Mrrey'd, 
His  restless  wing  the  Roman  eagle  stay  d^ 
He,  whom  nor  arid  Libya's  ditmgbt  repiws'd, 
Nor  Pwtfaisal  waatet,  in  dreariest  litery  dreis'd  ; 
Not  Mciod's  heat,  not  ice-boand  Elbe  or  Rhine— 
Quail'd,  Scotia,  as  he  net  that  patriot  glance  of  thine. 
Scotia !  sole  realm,  from  which  not  ridffy  steep. 
Imperious  woods,  or  terrent  loud  and  deep. 
Guarded  the  Roman  spoiler ;  but  the  wall. 
Spanning  fkom  sea  to  sea  &e  isthmus  inter?a]« 
While  others  from  their  homes  his  mandate  dnfe, 
Or  (heavier  eime  I)  detain'd  but  to  enslUTe ; 
Here,  flinchiilg  from  the  hardy  numntaineer. 
He  ttaop'd  the  mnpart'a  Icmg  defenoe  to  rear  i 
And  hopeleas  of  advance,  with  humbled  pride. 
The  sundering  bulwark  placed  by  Carron's  side. 
•  e  •  • 

And  thou,  bright  Nymph,  to  grid  whose  ntfptlal  Mgh, 
Imperial  Juno,  Pallas,  Venus,  vie. 
And  every  lavbh  grace  conspnes  to  deek««« 
Though  he,  the  heir  of  Oallia,  at  thy  beck 
(He,  Capet's  regal  sceptre  bom  to  wield. 
And  bear  the  unsullied  lilies  on  his  shield) 
Fond  homager !  with  glad  obedience  bow. 
Thy  sex  revered,  be  yielding  woman  thoti ; 
And,  born  a  queen,  without  one  rebel  swell, 
Bend  thee  to  Hymen's  golden  manade ; 
Bear  Uie  light  discipline  of  wedlock's  school. 
Obey  thy  Lord,  and,  by  obeying,  rule. 

Thou  aee^et  yon  crag,  how  Ocean's  surges  laah. 
How  o'er  its  frowning  brow  his  biUows  dash. 
Till  sapp'd  or  scoop'a,  it  owns  his  victor  band ; 
But  when  with  smooth  acclivity  the  strand 
Appears  the  boisterous  rover  to  invite. 
Subdued  by  softness,  he  foregoes  his  might: 
No  longer  hoarse  with  threats,  or  blanch'd  with  foam, 
Peaoefttl  and  calm  he  seeks  his  gentle  home ; 
And  rippling  sweetly  far  as  eye  can  reach. 
Whispers  his  Joys,  and  seems  to  kiss  the  beach. 

Behold  again,  with  what  entwining  grasp. 
Yon  oak  the  ivy's  flexile  tendrUa  clasp. 
And  subtilely  winding  o'er  his  branches,  dirob 
Till  their  green  iresses  wave  in  air  sublime  :-^ 
Thus  by  compliance  coldness  shalt  thou  shun. 
Thus  shall  thy  husband's  love  be  kept,  or  won. 
jfily  6.  Fa.  Wbanoham. 
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FUaT  AMB  LAIT  LOYB* 


''  HctaHO !"  ezdaimed  Agam  ¥ii3* 
nj,  as  the  Ut  her  harp  escape  slowly 
ftmn  her  hands,  and  its  balanced  pCM 
sition  against  her  knee,  while  the  last 
notes  of  a  plaintire  air  of  Mebul's 
were  faintly  dying  off  the  stcings. 
"  Heighor'-«nd  she  threw  herself 
languidly  back  into  her  chair. 

''Merey  on  us  I"  daculated  her 
piettyi  lively  coosin,  Jane  Douglaai 
who  was  sittioff  at  the  window,  twirl* 
ing  and  ttntwiriing  round  her  fair  fin* 
gers  the  gold  chain,  from  which  hung 
An  ey»*glsss-»not  worn  for  ornament, 
but  use  -and  not  therefore  a  quissing 
glass,  but  a  necessary  supplement  to  a 
pair  of  sparkling  black  eyes,  whencTer 
they  wished  to  discern  distinctly  any 
object  that  was  more  than  three  feet 
distant  from  them.  "  Mercy  on  us  I 
That  was  a  terribly  long  and  senti* 
mental  hetgb-o  I  I  wonder  where  it 
is  gone  tor—PoaitiTely  I  felt  it  fan 
upon  lay  cheek  as  it  escaped  out  of 
the  wiodoWi  and  I  dedare,  she  oon« 
tioued,  looking  through  her  glass,  with 
a  w«U-f«igtted  air  of  serious  amase* 
ment,  "  1  dedare,  I  can  see  it;'— yeSi 
there  it  goes,  floatina  like  gossameri 
upon  that  soft,  jdlow  moonbeam^ 
OTer  the  grore  ot  chesttiut  trees,  in 
the  very  direction  of  the  p4riab 
eboreh  r 

"  How  can  you  be  so  ridiculoua  I " 
said  Agnes,  halif  poilling,  h^lf  smirk- 
io^  at  the  fanofiil  raillery  of  hec 
sprightly  eeuaiti. 

*'  How  can  yoa  be  so  unamiable," 
retorted  Jane,  '*  tohav^  for  your  com* 
panion  such  a  discreet  and  tnist>wor« 
thy  personage  as  myself,  and  yet  make 
your  heart  like  the  nrison«hottse  of  the 
ghost  in  Hsmlet-HEiie  abode  of  untold 
secrete?" 

"  I  can't  say  I  understond  you," 
replied  Agnes,  rising,  and  adraneing 
towards  we  window  with  an  exceed* 
ingly  demure  lode. 

'<  But  1  uhdcrstand  yon,"  answer^ 
ed  Jane,  taking  her  hand,  '<  thanks  to 
thcw  telUale  Ingets,  and  that  terri* 
ble  heigh^o,  which  by  this  time,  I 
dan  say,  haa  arrived  at  its  Journey's 
end,  eieeping  like  a  wreath  of  mist 
thnmgh  the  key-hole  of  the  chwoh 


door,  and  settling  itself  like  a  diamond 
dew-drop,  or  perhaps  curled  round  la 
the  shape  of  a  ring,  upon  the  dtar  ta« 
ble.  Yesl"  she  continued,  playing 
with  the  long  taper  fingers  of  Agnes, 
and  addressing  tnem  as  if  they  could 
understand  what  she  said,  ''^ou  are 
fierer  tired-^no,  not  you-^-^f  giring 
melodious  birth  to  that  sweetly  plain* 
tive  and  enchanting  air  of  Mehul's^ 
since  it  wss  so  rapturottsly  praisedj 
and  a  repetition  of  it  so  beseechingly 
implorea,  the  other  nicht,  by  a  eertaiti 
tall,  and  tolerably  good-looking  young 
gentleman,  who  stood  watehing  your 
iury  motions  with  so- enamoured  a 
spirit,  that  he  could  not  see  who  waa 
laughing  at  hislack-a-daiaical  appear^ 
ance." 

"  Oo  on— pray  go  on,  my  merry 
cousin,"  said  .Agnes ;  "  you  are  quite 
poetical  this  erening,  and  it  ia  really 
oharming  to  listen  to  you." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,"  r^oined 
Jane.  ''  It  is  always  charming  to  have 
other  people  do  for  us  what  we  would 
fain  have  done,  though  We  like  not  to. 
do  it,  for  ottrldrel." 

^<  I  dare  sat,"  said  Agdes,  "  you 
think  yourself  a  wonderliiUy  elever. 
girl— rtne  very  Newton  of  petticoat 
philoaophersj  in  the  diseorery  of  lovo 
seowts. 

''  Not  at  all,  my' dear  cousin,"  r»« 
plied  Jane ;  *'  but  vou  know  it  cannot 
be  io  very  diiBicuIt  to  pereeire  the 
symptoms  of  any  particular  maladyi 
in  a  person  who  is  90  very  subject  to 
its  dreadful  attacks.  Let  me  seo^it 
was  last  June  twelvemonth,  I  think, 
when  you  i^ere  first  seised, — ^but  that 
was  only  a  sliaht  attack,  for  you  got 
well  before  the  end  of  the  month* 
Then  you  had  another,  about  the  be^ 

S'hning  of  August  following,  which 
ited  nearly  till  Michaelmas  day— 
then  a  thira  in  November,  and  that 
ituck  to  yon  all  the  winter^like  my 
aunt  Racnels  Christmas  cough,  as  shA 
calls  iu.  You  were  but  Just  recovering 
from  this  iu  the  spring,  when-^one, 
two,— yes,  you  hsd  three  terribly  sharp 
fits,  one  atler  another,  in  that  prover« 
biaily  dangerous  month,  the  month  of 
May.  It  WM  hardly  thought  possiblo 
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you  could  reoover  from  the  list  of 
theiiif  and  eo  it  wm  determiii^  that 
the  clergyman  should  be  sent  for, 

but " 

Agnes  sprung  to  her  harp,  and  lean- 
ing over  It  in  a  graceful,  sylph- like 
attitude,  first  drowned  Uie  voice  of 
Jane  with  an  extempore  prelude  of 
erashing  chords,  and  then  silenced  her, 
while  she  played  divinely  the  saucy 
air  of  "  Cease  your  funning." 

When  she  nad  done,  there  was  a 
pause ;  and  just  at  that  moment  the 
moon  was  partially  obscured  by  a  lis^t 
fleecy  doua  passing  over  it.  Agnes  had 
returned  to  the  window,  and  tier  eyes 
were  directed  towards  that  mild,  pwle 
luminary,  which  was  now  beginning 
to  edge,  with  a  soil,  silvery  radiance, 
the  border  of  the  doud  from  which  it 
was  slowly  emerging. 

''  And  so  you  think,  Jane,"  said 
she,  taking  her  cousin's  hand,  "  that 
my  heart  is  like  that  cold  chaste  orb, 
dimmed,  ever  and  anon,  by  passing 
clouds ;  but  like  it,  reappearing  again 
as  cold  and  as  bright  as  everP  I  wish 
I  could  think  so !  You  deem  it,  too, 
as  inconstant— changing  even  as  she 
does  ?  Ah  me !  There  are  times  when 
I  fancv  it  rather  the  dove,  wandering 
forth  from  its  ark  to  find  a  resting- 
place,  but  destined  to  return  with  no 
oUve  branch!" 

''  Fiddle-de^eef— fiddle-de^l!— 
fiddle- de-do  !— fiddle-de-dum  !"  ^x- 
dsimed  Jane,  mimicking  the  sorrow- 
ful cadence  of  her  cousin's  voice.  At 
the  same  moment  she  caught  her  round 
the  waist,  and,  in  spite  of  herself, 
made  her  waits  three  or  four  times  up 
and  down  the  room,  to  the  tune  of 
*'  Di  tanti  palpiti,"  hummed  by  her- 
self. When  she  had  dragged  her  about 
till  thev  were  both  out  of  breath,  she 
pulled  her  down  by  her  side  on  a  set- 
lee,  and  said,  "  Now  talk  to  me  again 
about  chaste  cold  orbs,  doves,  arks, 
and  olive  branches ;  and  if  you  do, 
Tou  shall  have  another  dance,  till  I 
nave  joggled  this  fine  sentimental  frip- 
pery out  of  you." 

''  You  are  a  strange  m^  Jane," 
■aid  Agnes,  "  but  I  still  liO|  to  see 
the  day  when  that  heart  of  vout  will 
do  penance.  Recollect  the  fate  of  our 
poor  friend  Harriet  Lindsay  I  She 
lauffhed  at  love  till  she  was  nineteen, 
and  then— died  of  it  before  she  waa 
one-and-twentjf  1" 

*'  As  I  never  shall,  while  there  are 
fevers,  inflammati^mi,  and  oonsuinp* 
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tions,  to  hand  me  out  of  this  world 
into  the  next,"  rejoined  Jane.—''  And 
for  my  part,  though  poor  dear  Har- 
riet had  the  credit  of  (lying  of  a  bro- 
ken heart,  because  her  lover  died  of  a 
broken  neck,  by  a  fall  from  his  lan- 
deau,  I  confe&s  I  always  thought  it 
wos  a  surfeit  of  ice  creams  and  straw- 
berries that  really  killed  her.  If  it 
had  been  a  cold  summer,  and  a  bad 
fruit  season,  Harriet  Lindsay  might 
have  looked  a  little  pale,  or  so,  and 
for  a  few  days,  perhaps,  found  the 
wing  of  a  chicken  more  than  she  could 
eat  at  dinner ;  but  by  the  end  of  a 
week,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  knife 
and  fork  would  have  conquered  the 
pocket  handkerchief  and  the  melling 
bottle.  Lord  help  us  poor  gvis,  say 
I,  if  we  are  bom  only  to  fall  in  love^ 
and  must  die  when  we  fall  out»  I 
like  not  such  grinning  love,  as  FalatafiP 
says  of  honour.  It  is  all  very  well^ 
I  grant  you,  to  have  a  nice  handsome 
fellow,  '  sighing  like  a  furnace/  at 
your  elbow,  and  growing  as  thin  as  a 
winter  weasel  in  an  empty  bam,  for 
your  sake;  and  if,  after  you  have 
used  him  for  two  or  three  years,  to 
plague  half  a  dosen  of  your  best  friends 
who  envy  your  conquest,  you  find  you 
can  really  make  a  decent  affair  of  the 

heart  of  it,  why  then '' 

"  Why  then,"  intenrupted  Agnes, 
**  I  suppose  Jane  Douglas,  spinster, 
would  be  seen  some  fine  morning;,  in 
the  proverbidly  dangerous  month  of 
^<>7>  fl^iog  ^n  the  same  direction  as 
my  heigho !  only,  not  like  it,  creep, 
ing  in  at  the  key- hole  of  the  church 
door." 

"  Oh  Lord !  oh  I>ord  I"  exelaimea 
Jane,  stopping  her  ears  with  her  fin- 
gers,—" how  can  vou  be  so  malidoos 
to  use  that  hornblv  Gothie  word  ? 
Do  you  think  I  would  ever  consent  to 
be  married  by  banns,  and  have  my- 
self proclaimed  three  several  Sundays, 
with  a  public  notice,  that  if  any  per. 
■on  or  persons  know  any  just  oauae 

or  impediment   why Here  !— be 

quick  I— sprinkle  a  little  Eau  de  Co- 
logne upon  my  handkerchief,  or  I 
shall  go  into  hysterics !  How  eould 
you  be  so  barbarous?" 

In  this  vdn  of  mutual  raillery,  and 
light-hearted  mirth,  did  these  fair 
cousins  banter  each  other  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  they  were  both  afraid  to 
discuss  in  a  more  sober  strain.  But 
though  they  shared  a  common  fear, 
that  fear  had  no  common  origin.  Jane 
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and  kfgam  Wen  neuXj  of  the  uune 
i^ ;  the  f&tthiatf  however^  baling  the 
aavsDtage  (I  am  not  certain,  by  the 
by,  that  ladies  ere  oeoiiBtemed  te  call 
it  an  advantage)  o^er  the  latter  by 
sevm  (k  eight  months,  she  being  al- 
most tif  enty,  ahd  Agnes  almost  out  of 
her  teens.  They  had  been  brought 
ap  under  the  same  roof,  edncated  in 
Che  same  school,  and  from  their  era- 
dies,  to  the  period  of  which  We  are 
now  speaking,  had  been  such  insepa* 
rable  companions  in  all  the  daily  oc« 
cnpations  and  amusements  of  their 
whole  liyes^  that  either  might  have 
addressed  the  other,  in  the  language 
of  food  recollection  used  by  Hdena 
to  Hermish^ 

*  Is  olT'^tbe  coonsel  that  we  two  hare 

shored. 
The  sisters'  tows,  the  hours  that  we  hare 

•pent 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty  footed  time 
For  parting  ui— -oh,  now,  is  all  forgot  ? 
All  schooldayt*  friendship,  childhood  in- 

nocence? 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  godi^ 
Hare  with  our  needles  created  both  one 

flower. 
Both  oo  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one 

eoshion,^ 
Both  warMing  of  one  song,  both  in  one 

key; 
As  if  oar  handi^  onr  sides^  voices^  and 

minds, 
Ilad  been  ineorpoeate.    So  wegrew  to* 

gctbcr 
like  to  a  donUe  ^ny,  seeming  parted^ 
But  yet  a  onion  ifk  partition. 
Two  lovely  befries  moulded  on  one  stem  ^ 
So^  with  two  seeoiiqg  bodies^  bat  one 

heart. 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one 

cresL" 

But  whoterer  were  the  secret  sym« 
padiies  and  the  hidden  attractions-— 
whoteret  the  unseen,  and  to  them« 
selvea  unknown  bonds  of  attachment 
which  held  them  together— nature 
certainly  neirer  formed  two  creatures 
less  alike  in  all  those  visible  qualities 
of  mind  and  character  by  which  they 
were  distinguished.  Jane  had' such 
an  exuberant  flow  of  animal  spbits^ 
that  it  was  the  most  amusiog  thing 
imaginaMe  to  iee  her  seriously  endeo* 
vouring  to  be  serious.  Her  mirth  woi' 
never  broad  or  coarse ;  it  had  nothing 
of  the  heyden  or  the  romp  in  it;  but 
it  was  a  kind  of  conatitatioftal  viva« 
dty,  in  tnethaustible  ^ring  of  aolieat 
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gaiety,  which  flashed  ioeessontly  ia 
sparkling  lodiance  from*  Irtr  eyes,:  or 
butBt  in  frolic  humour  f^om  her  lips; 
Every  day  she  lived,  she  shed  tears; 
but  it  was  because  ten  times  in  every 
day  she  laughed  till  they  came ;  and  so 
cloudless  haud-been  her  sunshine  hi  tber« 
to,  that  they  were  almost  the  only  tears 
she  could  recollect  she  ever  did  shed. 
This  perpetual  summer  of  the  mind 
imjparted  a  corresponding  glow  and 
aniooation  to  her  maiiner,  a  freahness 
and  genial  warmth  to  all  her  actions, 
vrhicik  made  her  presence  the  signal 
fbr  merry  looks  and  cheerful  discourses 
Her  nimble  and  elastic  step,  as  she 
entered  a  room,  was  nearly  as  irresisU 
ible  an  invitation  to  stand  up  for  a 
quadrille  as  the  sound  of  a  fldcUe  ; 
while  the  contagious  smile  that  evee 
played  about  her  mouth,  seemed  to 
say,  '<  Come>  good  folks,  let  us  laugh 
at  a  world  that  only  laughs  at  us  V' 
And  then  her  own  laugh  !-*it  was  such 
a  dear,  hearty,  dmckling  lough*^ 
there  was  such  a  breadth  of  hilarity 
spread  over  all  her  features,  dimplms^ 
her  smooth  vermilion  cheeks,  and 
glistening  in  her  liouid  eyes,  that, 
without  saying  a  wora,  it  never  failed 
to  provoke  a  chorus  of  giggling,  (na 
matter  how  misoellaneotts  the  com«« 
pany,)  from  the  asthmatic  wheezing 
of  seventy,  down  to  the  shrill  carol* 
ling  of  seven. 

Agnes  Fitzrby,  on  the  contrary, 
though  no  foe  to 

*^  Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles,** 

had  within  her  a  chastening  spirit  of 
pensive  sobriety,  which  kept  her  from^ 
ever  rising  to  the  same  height  of  im« 
petuous  gaiety  as  her  cousin.  The 
risible  fsculty  was  not  so  strong  in 
her,  neither  was  the  perception  of  the 
really  ludicrous,  or  the  disposition  to 
convert  into  the  ludicrous,  words  and 
actions  whidi  were  not  fairly  amen<« 
sAile  to  that  ftUadous  test.  Her  na»< 
sions  were  calm  and  deep,  and  when 
most  agitated,  betraying  least  evidence 
on  their  ruffled  surface  of  what  was 
poosing  beneath.  It  was  no  superior 
self-command  that  imparted  this  cha« 
racter  to  her  feelings ;  still  less  wu  it 
any  thing  approaching  to  the  mastery 
of  refined  artifice  which  made  her  looka 
m  mask  for  her  thoughts.  It  proceeded 
enliiely  from,  an  excessive  sensibility 
of  <fiiqposition-*-a  shrinking  within  her« 
self,  as  if  she  ieared,  whether  in  tron« 
bio  or  in  joy,  to  find  no  second  uAf, 
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no  other  human  heart  that  could  giye 
her  back  her  smiles,  or  receive  her 
tears,  in  that  smrit  which  had  called 
them  forth.  What  we  should  pro* 
noimce  resenre  in  the  cold,  and  can* 
tion  in  the  cunning,  was  in  her  an  al« 
most  morbid  delicacj,  an  ingenuous 
tinuditjr,  which  hesitated  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  others,  by  imparting 
its  own  particular  grief.  Perhaps,  too, 
there  was  a  little  uloy,  a  slight  mix- 
ture of  pride  in  this  feeling— that 
stem  pride  of  silent  sorrow,  which  ia 
so  apt  to  frown  upon  the  weakness  of 
seeking  pity,  and  to  scorn  it  when 
profPered.  Yet  were  there  any  art 
by  which  what  passed  within  could  be 
read  in  looks  and  actions— if  it  were 
really  possible  to  interpret  the  very 
language  of  a  smothered  sigh^  a  ga«« 
thering  tear,  (Mr  a  restless  manner— if 
these  outward  denotements  of  a  per* 
turbed  spirit  could  ever  be  construed 
with  fidelity,  and  be  made  to  express 
what  they  only  indicate,  |K>or  Agnes 
might  as  well  haye  proclaimed  with 
her  tongue,  at  once,  what  the  secret 
workings  of  her  heart  proclaimed 
without  it  For  though  it  was  true 
that  her  passions  were  deep  and  calm, 
and  that,  when  most  agitated,  they 
least  betrayed  on  their  ruffled  surface 
the-  swift  and  rexed  under-current, 
still  the  hayoc  they  made  could  not 
always  be  concesled. 

Jane,  who  had  been  her  inseparable 
companion  for  so  many  years,  had  gra« 
duafty  acquired  a  tolerably  quick  and 
accurate  perception  of  her  character, 
and  coula  draw  shrewd  conclusions 
from  sufficiently  slight  circumstances. 
But  her  sagaatv  was  sometimes  at 
fault ;  and  it  had  never  been  more  so, 
than  when,  in  her  usual  strain  of  joy- 
ous raillery,  she  pretended  to  trace  the 
flight  of  her  cousin's  "  heigho !"  to- 
wards the  parish  church,  and  to  cate* 
ehise  her  fingers  for  lingering  so  fond« 
}y  amid  the  harp-strings  upon  that 
iMaintive  air  of  Mehul's.  That  excla- 
mation was  breathed  by  Agnes,  at  the 
dose  of  a  silent  meditation  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  is  very  apt— yes,  very  apt 
indeed— to  intruae  itselt;  by  moon- 
light, upon  young  ladies  of  eighteen, 
I  am  thus  particular  in  mentioning  the 
age,  because  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  the  precise  period  when  a  lady 
herself  allows  she  is  not  young  ;  and, 
as  I  happen  to  entertain  some  rather 
heterodox  notions  touching  youth  and 
age  in  the  fair  sex,  I  wish  it  to  be  dis^ 
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tinctly  understood,  that  I  do  consider 
every  lady  young  who  cannot  eiUier 
write  or  tell  her  age  without  emplo7«« 
ing  the  teen.  Yuthet  than  thiade* 
ponent  sayeth  not. 

And  what  was  that  sutject  ?  And 
why  did  the  meditation  of  Agnes  end 
in  such  a  terribly  long  and  sentimentnl 
heigh— o,  as  Jane  described  it  ?  And 
why  were  they  both  afraid  to  diacuss 
it  in  a  more  sober  strain  ?  And  why, 
though  they  shared  a  common  fear, 
was  that  fear  without  a  common  ori^ 
gin? 

Jane  was  beginning  to  fear  that  she 
never  should  fall  in  Jove;  that  is,  she 
was  afraid  no  "  nice  handsome  fellow" 
would  grow  as  thin  as  a  winter  weasel 
for  her  sake,  and  so  give  her  a  decent 
excuse  for  taking  pity  upon  him.  And 
a  great  pity  she  mought  it.  She  knewr 
herself  to  be  naturally  of  a  oompaa* 
sionate  disposition ;  she  felt  that  amia« 
ble  (quality  grow  stronger  and  stronger 
within  her,  every  month ;  and  die 
longed  so  vehemently  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  it,  that  she  was 
fast  becoming  a  confirmed  philanthro* 
pist     She  had  even  begun  to  con- 
sider very  serbusly  what  could  be  the 
reason  why  love-making  should  al« 
ways  commence  with  t&  other  aezy 
and  had  lately  started  the  problem  Co 
an  old  bachelor,  ii^o  viaited  the  fa>« 
mily,  and  who  had  already  passed  his 
grand  climacteric    The  question  was 
popped  so  suddenly,  tiiat  at  first  theold 
gentleman  was  posed;  but  gradnallr 
recovering  from  the  shock,  he  replied 
very  gravely,  '^11  tell  you,  Mias 
Jane,  wooing  ia  but  an  aflectionate 
seeking.     Now,  we  seek  not  for  that 
which  we  have,  but  for  that  which  we 
have  not     It  is  more  proper,  there- 
fore, for  the  man,  in  thu  love-search, 
to  seek  for  what  he  has  lost,  than  for 
the  woman  to  seek  for  what  she  already 
has.    The  man,  you  know,  haa  lost 
his  rib,  and  he  sedcs  after  her  that  haa 
it;  whereas  it  would  be  fdly  in  her 
to  seek  it,  because  she  has  it.    And 
that.  Miss  Jane,  ia  a  good  and  suffi* 
dent  reason  why  women  woo  not, 
but  are  wooed." — '^  I  wonder  who  haa 
got  your  rib,"  said  Jane,  laughing. 
"  You  have  never  been  able  to  find 
her  out,  it  seems.    And  some  of  you 
men  must  have  had  three  or  ibar  of' 
your  ribs  stolen;  or  ela^  I  suppose, 
when  you  marry  three  or  fo«r  wrrea^ 
you  seek  after  other  folk's  nhs.**-* 
''Never  mind  my  nk$'*  v^Ksd  the 


old  gendeman ;  and  then  sfily  added, 
"  bat  take  care  that  vou,  yourself, 
are  not  like  the  man  wno  had  liberty 
g;tTen  him  to  go  through  a  wood,  and 
make  c^iee  H  the  beat  staff  he  could 
find^provided  he  chose  one  in  his  going 
OD,aadiiot  inhiaietuming."— "  What 
^  he  do  ?"  enquired  Jane,  not  at  all 
awareof  what  was  to  follow.  "  Why," 
continued  my  bachelor,  "  he  walked 
abng,  and  with  a  curious  eye  obser- 
ved where  he  might  best  suit  himself ; 
he  saw  many  that  were  tall,  and 
straight,  and  good-looking,  and  well 
adapted  for  his  purpose;  but  no;  these 
would  not  content  him ;  so  on  he  goes, 
still  expecting  better,  till  at  last  he 
came  to  the  end  of  the  wood,  and  then 
he  found  none  but  crooked  and  ill- 
looking  ones  to  choose  from ;  and  no 
great  chmce  of  them  either." — *'  I 
know  which  end  of  the  wood  you 
grow  at,"  said  Jane,  tossing  her  head. 
From  that  moment,  however,  she 
oonadered  herself  in  a  wood,  and 
waa  terribly  afraid  leat  she  should 
not  be  able  to  suit  herself  amcmg  the 
tall,  straight,  Rood-looking,  trees; 
but  yowing,  at  the  aame  time,  that  if 
ahe  did  get  to  the  other  end,  she 
would  never  choose  one  of  the  crooked 
walking  sticks.  Yet,  as  she  had  a 
very  laodable  dread  of  dying  an  old 
maid;  and,  as  the  love  she  bargained 
for  in  her  own  mind,  waa  a  good, 
homely,  every-day  sort  of  love, — a 
love  tnat  would  stand  wear  and  tear, 
and  not  get  out  of  fashion  too  soon, — 
die  did  not  absolutely  despair  of  find- 
ing such  a  oommomty,  though  ahe 
WW  almost  twenty. 

Such  were  the  meditations,  the 
doubfesy  and  the  misgivings  o£  the 
hght-bearted  Jane  ;  but  nai  such 
were  the  meditations,  or  the  doubts, 
or  the  BU^vings,  of  her  fair  cousin. 
Agnea  feared  lest  she  «Aoti/tf  iSoM  /  or 
iMher,  leat  she  diould  love  too  soon, 
and  be  doomed  to  experience  that  ut- 
ter wietehednesB  of  loving,  not "  wise- 
ly" at  first,  but '« too  weir'  afterwards. 
She  had  proved,  and  she  had  some- 
timea  shrunk  with  dismay  from  the 
proof,  that  ahe  waa  more  susceptible 
of  thooe  impressions  which  are  akin 
to  love,  than  might  be  compatible 
with  hcT  future  happineaa ;  and  thooe 
very  "symptoms"  upon  which  Jane 
had  ao  mrtiyely  rallied  her,  were 
to  heraolz  the  source  of  many  bitter 
forebodioflpk  "  Yea  !"  she  would 
oCken mentally esKlaimj  'Mtia  too  true; 
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I  have  thought  myself  in  love,'  and  I 
have  thought  how  blest  my  condition 
might  berome,  if  while  the  dream 
lasted  my  hand  could  have  followed 
my  heart.  But  a  few  short  months 
dispelled  the  dream ;  and  then,  alas  f 
I  have  only  thought  how  miserable 
must  have  been  my  lot,  if  my  hand 
had  followed  my  heart !"  It  was  the 
dread  of  such  a  fate  as  this  that  hauiiu 
ed  her ;  the  dread  that  in  some  similar 
dream,  some  trance  of  passion,  some 
fancied  devotion  of  her  soul,  she 
should  approach  the  altar,  and  awaken, 
afterwards,  to  the  tremendous  know- 
ledge,  that  a  cold  sense  of  duty  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  glowing  vi- 
sion. These  were  no  idle  self-tor- 
mentings ;  for  she  needed  but  to  re- 
member what  had  been,  to  add  what 
might  have  been,  and  the  dark  pic- 
ture was  at  once  completed  I  There 
had  been  moments,  when  she  belie- 
ved the  passion— which  some  hearts 
ever  fed,  and  which  no  human  heart 
ever  felt  twice— 100^  roused,  and  she 
only  knew  it  was  not,  beoiuse  its  r&« 
semblance  had  died  before  herself. 

At  other  times  she  was  pursued  by 
fancies,  which,  though  but  fkncies,  had 
a  possible,  perhans  a  prophetic,  r^- 
ty  for  her  f  Might  she  not  love,  and 
her  own  sad  heart  be  at  once  her  love'a 
cradle  and  its  tomb  ? — ^like  an  unseen 
fiower  that  blossoms  in  the  wilderness, 
exhales  its  perfume,  then  fades  and 
diea!  Even  as  such  a  flower  might 
love  rear  itself  in  the  solitude  of  her 
own  heart,  called  forth  without  her' 
will,  and  drooping  to  decay  in  its  own 
withering  soil  I  It  is  no  wondor,  there- 
fore, that  poor  Agnes  dwelt  sometimes 
with  a  melancholy  foreboding  upon 
the  subject ;  and  she  had  Just  burst 
the  fetters  of  one  of  those  gloomy  mu- 
sings when  her  merry  cousin  gave  so 
fidse  an  interpretation  to  the  "heigho  V 
with  which  it  terminated. 

Agnes  Fitzroy  was  the  youngest  of 
a  numerous  family,  all  of  whom  had 
survived  their  father,  a  general  officer, 
of  distinffuished  character,  who  fell  at 
the  BatUe  of  Waterloo.  Two  of  hia 
sons  had  embraced  the  same  profes- 
sion ;  a  third  was  in  the  navy,  and  the 
eldest  had  acquired  some  celebrity  as 
a  diplomatist  She  had  five  sisters, 
who  were  all  married,  but  only  two  of 
them  resided  in  England.  Agnes  lived 
with  her  mother  at  their  family  seat 
in  Gloucestershire,  vrichin  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Malvern,  and  commanding  an 
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extensive  View  of  that  betutifal  see* 
nery«  induding  a  part  of  Hereford- 
ihire,  which  atretchee  fhnn  the  hue  of 
the  lofty  ridge  of  the  MalTem  hills. 

Jane  Douglas,  who  was  a  niece  of 
Mrs  Fitzroy'Sf  had  been  brought  up 
by  her  from  her  infancy.  Her  father, 
a  private  gentleman,  of  good  property, 
wnen  she  was  only  about  two  ^ears 
old,  had  sacrificed  bis  valuable  life  in 
deference  to  that  monstrous  absurdity 
which  requires  thata  man  should  stand 
to  be  shot  at  before  he  can  honourably 
acknowledge  he  is  in  the  wrong.  A 
hasty  word,  uttered  in  the  warmth  of 
a  casual  altercation  with  a  total  straa- 
cer,  led  to  an  immediate  meeting,  and 
Mr  Douglas,  receiving  his  adversary's 
fire,  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  The 
dreadful  tidings  were  incautiously  com- 
municated to  his  widow,  who  was  then 
in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnsncy. 
She  doated  upon  her  husband,  and 
the  shock  was  too  much  for  her.  In 
less  than  three  days,  after  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  dead- bom  child,  she  was 
herself  a  corpse  under  the  same  roof 
with  her  youthful  husband ;  and  one 
funeral  ceremony  consigned  them, 
with  their  untimely  offspring,  to  their 
graves.  Such  were  the  melancholy 
fruits — such  the  scene  of  mourning 
and  desolation,  resulting  from  that 
false  principle  of  modem  honour, 
which  washes  out  with  blood  an  of- 
fence extracted  from  a  moody  brow, 
or  tortured  out  of  an  ambiguous  word ! 

Mrs  Fitiroy  took  the  intknt  Jane  to 
her  own  home,  educated  her  with  her 
own  children,  and  tenderly  supplied 
all  the  maternal  offices  which  her  sis- 
ter would  havie  discharged,  had  she 
been  living.  Though  the  bulk  of  her 
father's  property  went  to  his  male 
kindred,  as  he  died  intestate,  they  ^ 
nerously  relinquished  such  a  portion 
as  enabled  them  to  make  a  more  than 
adequate  settlement  upon  her;  and, 
as  Mrs  Fltzroy  religiously  abstained 
from  appropriating  any  part  of  it  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  her  mainto- 
nanoe  and  education,  it  had  gone  on 
accumulating  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
hil  now  Jane  Douglaa  might  almost 
call  herself  an  helras.  Assuredlv,  it 
had  grown  to  an  amplitude  which,  if 
ft  mere  fortune-hunter  would  have  suf- 
ficed, waa  an  abundant  security  against 
her  dying  of  that  dreadful  complaint, 
M»maidiim. 

Separated  as  Mn  Fitxroy  was  fVom 
tha  rest  of  her  chUdien^  Agnet  had 
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grown  up  in  her  afifbettotis  vrith  much 
of  that  exdusivfr  le^e/and  of  that  ain- 

Sleness  of  attachment,  which  twine 
tiemselves  so  dosely  round  an  only 
ohildr  To  her,  indeed,  she  had  long 
been  as  an  only  ch  ild ;  for  though  scarce* 
ly  a  week  elapsed  which  did  not  bring 
dutiful  and  affectionate  remembranoea 
from  her  absent  sons  and  daughtera, 
and  though  the  two  which  resided  in 
England  never  failed  to  pass  some  por« 
tion  of  every  summer  with  her,  still 
tbev  had  each  become  the  centre  of  a 
little  circle  of  domestic  ties,  of  sympa^* 
thies,  and  duties  of  their  own,  and  no 
longer  dwelt,  as  it  were,  within  that 
of  which  she  was  herself  the  centre. 
They  were  themselves  fathers  and  mo- 
thers ;  they  had  taken  their  appoint- 
ed stations  in  the  great  inarch  of  hu« 
man  life ;  and  whatever  fond  recolleo« 
tions  night  linger  round  the  home 
from  which  they  had  begun  their 
journey,  they  necessarily  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  as  the  distance  increased, 
and  as  they  mingled  with  the  widen- 
ing stream  of  social  and  individual 
charities.  But,  in  exact  proportion  aa 
the  tide  of  maternal  solidtude,  in  the 
heart  of  Mrs  Fittroy,  had  narrowed 
its  channel,  and  contracted  its  course, 
ita  fertilizing  waters  flowed  with  an 
augmenting  volume  towards  Agnes; 
till  now,  when  she  was  ripening  ima 
womanhood,  and  the  frentle  qualities 
of  her  naturally  amiable  and  sosoep* 
tible  character  were  unfdding  them* 
selves,  she  had  become  the  constant 
companion,  the  only  friend,  and  the 
favourite  daughter  of  her  mother. 
Jane,  perhaps,  divided  with  her  the 
first ;  was  second  in  the  second ;  but 
in  the  third,  though  Mrs  Fitsroy  loved 
her  with  a  fondneaa  that  might  be 
called  parental ;  yet,  when  some  pass- 
ing cloud  of  sickness  dimmed  the  lu8« 
tre  of  Jane'a  eye,  and  when  it  aat  in 
ominous  shadows  upon  the  melting 
asure  of  those  of  her  own  dear  Agnes, 
nature,  faithful  to  her  holiest  yearn- 
ings, quickly  informed  her  which  waa 
the  child  of  her  bloody  and  which  of 
her  adoption. 

Among  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
whoseseats  were  near  that  of  Mra  Fits- 
roy,  and  whose  estates  encircled,  as  it 
were,  her  little  domestic  paradiae,  of 
some  Miycft  sixty  acrea,  waa  the  family 
of  Sir  Frederick  Treheam,  with  whom 
a  very  intimate  acquaintance  had- been 
kept  up  dnoe  her  husband's  death. 
Sir  FreOeritk  was  »  widower^  and,  for 
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a  tiine^  it  was  fotitiifAj  settled  by  all 
the  match-making  goaaipa  in  the  coun* 
ty,  that  Mrs  FiUroy  would  certainly 
appear  aa  Lady  Trehearn  at  the  next 
triennial  muaio-meeting.  But  that 
next  triennial  muaic*meeting  came; 
and  another;  and  still  there  waa 
BO  Lady  Trehearn;  a  circumstance 
which  was  wholly  inexplicable,  for 
the  vicar's  wife  knew^  from  the  yery 
best  authority^  that  the  wedding 
dressee  were  ordered,  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs  TiuleUttle  had  joked  the  baronet 
upon  his  approaching  happy  change 
of  condition,  at  which  he  only  laugh* 
ed !  Thb  waa  pronounced  a  decisiTe 
proof  of  "  malice  prepense"  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Frederick;  and  when 
coupled  with  the  suspicious  fact,  that 
the  best  bedroom  at  Trehearn  Lodge 
had  been  newly  papered  and  painted, 
what  further  circumstantial  evidence 
coukL  be  reasonably  required  ?  Now 
it  waa  certainly  true,  that  the  worthy 
baronet  had  been  guilty  of  these  two 
alleged  crimes,  in  so  far  as  related  to 
the  best  bedroom,  and  laughing  at 
the  Hon.  Mrs  TittleUttle's  juke ;  but 
the  moat  serious  part  of  the  charge, 
that  of  ordering  tne  wedding  dresses, 
resting,  aa  it  did,  upon  the  unsupport- 
ed  teatimony  of  that  notorioualy  lying 
witness  "  beat  authority,"  turned  out, 
of  oourae,  mere  fabrication.  Still  it 
waa  generally  acknowledged  by  all 
peraons,  except  the  two  who  were 
moat  competent  to  judge  of  it,  that  it 
"  would  be  a  nice  match ;  for  the 
centleman  waa  not  too  old,  and  the 
Udy  waa  not  too  young."  I  hate 
mentioning  ages,  after  people  get  be- 
yond that  uncertain  time  of  life  which 
Is  called  a  "  certain  age ;"  so  I  shall 
compromise  the  matter,  by  giving  the 
aura  total  of  both  their  agea,  leaving  it, 
as  it  may  chance,  to  the  sagacity  or 
gtllaotry  of  my  reader,  to  ^adjust  the 
HiStT&iee  in  auch  proportions  aa  may 
warrant  the  aforeaaid  declaration,  that 
the  "  gentlemaa  was  not  too  old,  nor 
the  lady  too  young."    Sir  Frederick, 

then,  waa  exa^y ;  Mra  Fitaroy 

within  three  montha  of ;  which, 

hf  the  aimple  rale  of  addition,  will  be 
found  to  give  the  joint-atock  amount 
irfBiaety-tbree^  throwing  in  the  lady 'a 
quarter  of  a  year. 

Sir  Frederick  Trehearn  had  two 
aona»  George  and  Edward ;  and  one 
daughter,  Emily.  Edward  waa  the 
«ldcr,  «nd  of  course  heir  to  the  title 
and  es^lc*  ^ige  waa  a  miserable 
cripple,  in  consequence  of  ia  accident 
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which  befell  him  in  hla  infancy.  Of 
Emily,  every  thing  is  told,  when  it  is 
aaid  she  was  not  ugly,  and  not  idiort ; 
not  ill-natured,  and  not  stupid ;  not 
too  fiit,  and  not  too  pale ;  not  too  talk- 
ative, and  not  too  grave.  To  complete 
her  negative  character,  however,  it 
must  be  added,  she  was  not  the  qjffit^ 
motive  of  any  of  these  negatives.  In 
fact,  she  waa  one  of  those  girls  of 
which  a  million  are  made  according  to 
pattern  every  year;  and  which  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  oonaider  aa 
the  workmanship  of  ^<  Nature's  jour- 
neymen" even,  but  rather  of  her  ap« 
prentices ;  while  the  mould  in  which 
ahe  was  cast,  must  certainly  have  been 
in  use  ever  since  Adam  and  Eve  were 
driven  out  of  Paradise.  There  is  no 
more  marked  difference  between  one 
of  these  two-legged  human  machines, 
and  the  mob  of  others,  than  there  is 
between  one  white-heart  cabbage  and 
another,  or  between  half-a-dozen  blue- 
and-white  tea  cups,  belonging  to  Uie 
same  set. 

Edward  Trehearn,  the  ''  young 
aquire,"  aa  he  was  usually  denomina- 
ted, was  iu  his  twentieth  year,  had 
been  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
and  bade  fair  to  reflect  honour  upon 
both  those  eminent  seats  of  learning. 
At  Eton  he  had  risen  to  the  distin- 
guished rank  of  ''  Captain,"  and  re- 
ceived his  forced  tribute  of  ''  salt"  at 
the  Montem ;  while  at  Oxford  he  had 
contended  successfully  for  some  of  the 
highest  academical  prizea.  To  what 
specific  purpose  his  natural  endow- 
ments and  scholastic  attainmenta  were 
to  be  applied — ^what  hia  future  course 
was  to  be — were,  aa  yet,  left  to  the 
future.  There  had  been  aome  talk 
about  his  standing  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  county  at  the  next  general 
election,  an<^promise8  of  support  had 
been  spontaneously  tendered  which 
would  almost  justify  the  experiment ; 
but  his  father  was  too  wise  and  pru- 
dent a  man  to  impoveriah  the  family 
eatate  by  squandering  eight  or  ten 
thousand  pounda,  even  for  the  certain- 
ty, still  less  for  the  chance,  of  his  son's 
return  at  a  contested  election.  Other- 
wise, he  was  not  insensible  to  the  ho- 
nour of  again  aeeing  a  Trehearn  in 
Parliament,  which  had  not  been  the 
caae  for  nearly  fifty  years,  when  the 
grandfather  of  Edward,  Sir  Theophi- 
Itts  Trehearn,  ruptured  a  blood  vessel 
by  the  vehemence  with  which  he  vo- 
ciferated "  No !"  upon  the  question 
being  put  from  the  chair,  for  the  se- 
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cond  reailing  of  the  famous  East  India 
biU. 

In  the  close  intimacy  which^  as  has 
been  mentioned,  subsisted  between  the 
families  at  Trehearn  Lodge  and  Fiu- 
roy  Cottage,  (as  the  elegant  residence 
of  Mrs  Fitzroy  was  modestly  desig- 
nated,) Edward,  of  course,  became  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  latter ;  while, 
somehow  or  other,  it  always  happen- 
ed that  he  was  at  home  whenever  the 
Fitzroys  were  known  to  be  coming  to 
the  Lodge.  It  was  soon  settled,  there- 
fore, by  those  who  had  made  the 
match  between  Sir  Frederick  and  Mrs 
Fitzroy,  that  one  would  certainly  take 
place  between  Edward,  and  either 
Agnes  or  Jane.  But  it  would  have 
perplexed  the  most  expert  internreter 
of  amorous  hieroglyphics  to  decide 
whether  Edward  cared  for  either  Jane 
or  Agnes,  so  impartially  were  his  at- 
tentions bestowed  upon  both.  He  was, 
indeed,  the  frequent  companion  of 
their  walks  and  rides  in  summer; 
-would  read  to  them  in  the  long  dreary 
evenings  of  winter;  and  sometimes 
take  his  part  in  singing  a  duet,  or  ac- 
companying them  with  his  flute, 
(wbich  he  played  with  an  expression 
and  brilliancy  of  execution,  worthy  aU 
most  of  Drouet  or  Nicholson,)  while 
they  exerted  their  own  skill  and  sci- 
ence alternately  upon  the  barp  and 
piano-forte.  Occasionally,  too,  he 
might  be  detected  in  a  tSte^d-tSte,  at 
one  time  with  Jane,  at  another  with 
Agnes,  either  ita  the  drawing-room  or 
upon  the  lawn,  or  sauntering  through 
the  grove  of  quivering  poplars,  whose 
trembling  leaves  chequered  their  path 
-with  dancing  moonbeams.  It  happen- 
ed, however,  that  these  latter  walks 
were  more  frequent  with  Agnes  than 
with  Jane,  not  because  they  were 
sought  or  contrived,  but  simply  be- 
cause Agnes  was  more  prone  to  seek 
such  quiet  rambles  than  her  mercurial 
cousin.  Edward,  with  all  his  book- 
knowledge,  was  but  a  tyro  in  self- 
knowledge.  He  would  have  discover- 
ed else,  and  soon  enough  to  save  a 
pang,  which  he  was  every  way  too 
manly  and  too  honourable  to  anpro- 
priate  as  a  triumph,  that  be  was  heed- 
lessly strewing  vnth  roses  the  begin- 
ning of  a  path  whose  end  was  the 
grave. 

Time  glided  on,  and  month  after 
month  saw  Edward  Trehearn  a  more 
and  more  frequent  visitor  at  Fitzroy 
Cottage,  when  one  morning,  about 


two  years  subsequently  to  the  period 
at  which  this  narrative  commences. 
Sir  Frederick  came  alone,  and  with  an 
air  of  mysterious  importance,  request- 
ed the  honour  of  a  private  interview 
with  Mrs  Fitzroy.  They  were  all 
seated  in  the  breakfast  parlour  when 
Sir  Frederick  arrived,  and  Mrs  Fita« 
roy  immediately  retired  with  him  to 
another  apartment.  Jane,  who  was 
embroidermg  a  beautiful  veil  of  Brus- 
sels lace,  instead  of  continuing  her 
work,  could  do  nothing  but  look  again 
and  again  at  that  portion  of  it  which  was 
already  finished,  asif  she  were  suddenly 
struck  with  the  extreme  richness  and 
elegance  of  the  pattern.  Agnes  waa 
reading ;  but  the  hand  which  held  the 
book  dropped  upon  her  knee,  and 
while  a  faint  flush  came  across  her 
cheek,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
countenance  of  Jane,  who,  for  once  in 
her  life,  looked  serious  and  thought- 
ful. Was  it  not  strange,  that  neither 
spoke  to  the  other,  when  it  would 
seem  to  be  so  natural  they  should  in- 
terchange thoughts  upon  the  object  of 
Sir  Frederick's  visit  ?  But  they  were 
silent.  And  the  only  interruption  of 
their  silence  was  now  and  then  a  tre- 
mulous sigh,  which  breathed  through 
the  lips  of  Agnes. 

In  kbout  half  an  hour,  Mrs  Fitzroy 
returned  to  the  room,  for  Sir  Frederick 
had  taken  his  departure.  She  ap- 
[nroached  Jane,  took  her  hand  affec- 
tionately, and  as  she  tenderly  leaned 
forward  to  kiss  her  forehead,  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  have  long  expected  such  an 
interview  with  Sir  Frederick  Tre- 
hearn." Jane  looked  up.  There  waa 
a  radiant  smile  upon  her  features 
which  caught  the  eye  of  Agnes.  She 
read  all  its  meaning,  and  smiled  too  ; 
but  the  light  of  her  smile,  as  it  spread 
itself  over  her  pale  cheeks,  was  hke  a 
wintry  sunbeam  upon  a  bed  of  snow. 
What  followed  will  be  as  easily  anti- 
cipated, I  doubt  not,  by  the  reader, 
as  it  was  by  both  Jane  and  Agnes. 
Mrs  Fitzroy,  having  seated  herself, 
informed  her  daughters,  (for  such  she 
always  styled  Jane,)  that  Sir  Frederick 
had  waited  upon  her  to  make  certain 
customsry  enquiries,  in  consequence 
of  having  learned  from  his  son  that 
he  was  desirous  of  being  permitted 
henceforth  to  consider  himself  the  ac- 
knowledged suitor  of  Jane;  a  desire 
which  he  had  no  wish  to  oppose,  pro- 
vided he  was  satisfied  with  respect  to 
her  family  and  fortune,  taking  it  for 


granted  that  Edward  had  already  as^ 
eertatned  the  indinatioDs  of  the  young 
lady  herself.  '' And  you  may  he  sure, 
my  dear  child/'  added  Mrs  Fitzroy, 
"  /  had  nothing  to  say  which  wsa  lihe* 
It  to  interpoee  an  ohstacle,  except  in- 
deed*  upon  ttie  score  of  your  fortune, 
whidi,  though  hardly  sufficient,  per-* 
haps,  to  match  with  the  large  ex- 
pecutions  of  the  heir  of  the  Tro- 
neam  estates,  is  enough,  coupled 
with  the  rich  dowery  of  yourself,  to 
make  you  the  worthy  sharer  of  a  duke* 
dom.  Sir  Frederick,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  estimates  themoneyvalueof  what 
yoa  possess,  in  the  same  Mberal  spirit. 
So  now,  my  child,  you  have  only  to 
eooanlt  your  own  heart  well,  before 
yon  flnslly  tske  a  stq>,  in  whid,  ac« 
cording  as  the  heart  is  well  consulted 
or  not,  must  be  ever  the  chances  of  its 
aHer  felicity." 

The  aflfeetionate  and  parental  tone 
wkh  which  Mrs  Fitzroy  uttered  these 
woids,  was  answered  by  the  tears  of 
Jane,  as  they  fell  fsst  upon  the  Tcil 
she  still  held  m  her  hands ;  but  Agnes, 
advancing  towards  her,  and  tenderly 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  neds, 
ezdaim^,  aa  she  gently  kissed  her, 
"Happy,  happy  Jane!  in  accents 
that  too  well  suited  with  her  own 
tears,  which  now  mingled  with  those 
of  ha  cousin.  lo  a  few  moments  the 
struggle  was  oyer ;  and  then,  what  a 
toudung  contrast  there  was  between 
the  beiuning  countenance  of  Jane, 
soffiised,  eadi  instant,  by  the  man- 
tlii^  tinge  of  conscious  joy,  which 
maiden  bashfulness,  at  times,  deep- 
ened to  the  blush  of  yirgin  modesty*- 
true  loye's  silent  rapture! — and  the 
feyerish  crimson  that  burned  upon  the 
dieek  of  Agnes,now  quenched,  and  now 
reyiyed,  as  hope's  expiring  torch  shot 
forth  its  dying  flashes  in  her  stricken 
heart — true  loye's  silent  agony  I  She, 
like  her  mother,  had  lone  expected 
sudi  an  intenriew  as  Sir  Frederldc  Tre* 
heam  had  that  morning  sought ;  but 
her  altered  antidpation  of  its  object 
was  scarody  a  month  old.  Alas !  our 
own  desires  are  swift  and  treacherous 
pionaen  of  our  secret  hopes.    While 
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they  seem  to  remoye  all  difficulties, 
to  leyd  all  obstructions,  and  to  open 
before  us  a  straight,  smooth  path,  for 
the  attainment  of  what  we  covet,  they 
only  dig  pitfalls,  and  prepare  am- 
bushes, to  hetray  or  surprise  our  steps 
in  the  j^ursuit.  Agnes,  who  had  fd- 
lowed  in  their  track,  found  herself 
engulfed  in  one  of  their  snares.  She 
awakened  as  from  a  dream.  But  it 
availed  her  nothing  that  her  reason 
told  her  it  was  a  dream,  that  she 
knew  she  had  built  up  a  fairv  palace, 
and  that  the  scene  of  thrilling  en- 
chantment had  dissolved  away.  The 
scene,  indeed,  might  vanish ;  but 
where  it  had  once  been  remained  a 
ruin !   She  had  realized  her  own  pro- 

ghetic  fears.  In  the  solitude  of  her 
eart,  love,  which  had  reared  itself 
unbidden,  now  drooped  to  unseen  de- 
cay, in  the  withering  soil  of  its  birth  ; 
and  she  was  ready  to  exdairo,  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  one  of  her  ft« 
vourite  authorsi— 

<*  Du  Heilige,  rufe  dein  Kind  zurlidL  I 
Ich  faabe  genossen  das  irdische  Olttdk, 
Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet  1*'* 
They  know  little  of  this  passion, 
who  deem  it  the  offkpring  of  sighs  and 
protestations,  of  oaths  and  tears,  of 
prayers  and  entreaties,  and  all  the 
small  artillery  of  courtship.  These 
are  but  the  husbandry  wnich  cdls 
forth  the  common  produce  of  common 
soils ;  the  needdil  aliment  of  that  great 
principle  of  nature,  which  alike  peoples 
our  dties  and  our  plains,  our  rivers, 
and  the  air  we  breathe.  In  many  a 
heart,  where  it  has  never  been  awa- 
kened, lies  the  subtle  essence,  which, 
when  touched  by  a  kindred  essence, 
starts  at  once  into  giant  life*  And 
how  manifold  are  the  channels  through 
which  that  kindred  essence  works  itself 
a  passage  to  the  sleeping  mischief!  A 
word,  a  look,  a  tone  of  the  voice,  one 
pressure  of  the  hand— though  a  hun- 
dred and  a  hundred  have  preceded  it— 
a  simple  *'  Good  night,"  or  a  psrting 
«'  Goa  bless  you !"  from  lip  that  have 
pronounced  the  former  ror  months, 
shall,  in  a  predestined  moment,  be, 
like  the  sparx  that  falls  upon  the  ni- 


*  This  is  part  of  an  ex^nisltdy  simple  melody,  whidi  ThekU  sings  after  Piccolomlni 
has  torn  Immelf  from  her  arms.    (See  Scbiller*s  WaUentttin,)    ' 


the  flaintive  elo(|aeDce  of  the  original  into  a  translation : 
may  gather  its  import  in  the  following  attempt  :— 

*«  Thou  Holy  One,  uke  thy  child  again  ! 

I  have  tasted  of  earthly  bliss ; 

I  have  lived,  and  I  have  loved  !*' 
9 


I  despair  of  infusing 
but  the  mere  English  reader 
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tioiis  hevp,  followed  by  insUat  com* 
buBtion.  And  theD^  what  a  revolution 
is  effected!  The  e^e  lees  not — the 
ear  hearn  not^-the  mind  peroeiTes  not« 
as  they  have  been  wont.  A  new  being 
^  created— -the  past  is  obliterated  ;— 
nothing  seems  to  remain  of  what  was  ; 
and  the  very  identity  of  the  object,  by 
whom  thiB  delirium  of  all  the  faculties 
has  been  produced,  is  destroyed.  We 
strive,  in  vain,  to  recall  the  mere  man 
or  woman  we  have  known,  in  the  lover 
or  the  mistress  we  now  adore.  SpelU 
f)Ottnd  in  the  fascination,  enthralled 
in  the  idolatry  of  suddenly  awaken* 
ed  passions,  we  discover  wisdom,  wit, 
beauty,  eloquence,  grace,  charms,  be- 
pignitv,  and  loveliness,  where  hitherto 
we  beheld  them  not,  or,  at  the  most, 
had  only  dim  and  visionary  glimpses 
Qf  their  possible  existence.  Picture 
to  yourself  the  block  of  rough  snd 
shapeless  marble,  before  the  msgic 
touches  of  a  Canova,  a  Chantry,  or  a 
Flaxman,  have  chipped  and  chiselled 
away  the  superfluous  rubbish  that 
ponceals  the  living  Venus,  or  the 
speaidng  statesman,  and  you  have  the 
best  comparison  I  can  imsgine  of  that 
transformation  which  the  idol  of  the 
buman  heart  undergoes,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  heart  creates  its  idoL 
^  Poor  Agnes  had  found  her  predes« 
lined  moment.  She  knew  not  why, 
but  of  late,  the  presence  of  Edward 
Treheam  seemed  to  tranquillize  feeU 
ings,  which  disturbed  and  harassed 
her  when  he  was  absent.  And  then, 
too,  every  thing  he  said,  every  thing 
he  did,  every  thing  he  thought,  had 
become,  as  it  wer«,  unquestioned  ora« 
des  with  her.  He  could  not  be  wrong ; 
and  she  was  surprised  how  any  body 
eould  think  or  act  otherwise  than  as 
he  thought  and  acted.  If  he  admired 
a  flower,  or  dwelt  rapturously  upon 
the  beauties  of  a  landscape,  tnat 
Bower  immediately  possessed  some 
hitherto  undiscovered  fragrance  or  un- 
noticed elegance  in  the  eyes  of  Agnes, 
and  that  landscape  straight  had  charms 
which  she  had  never  seen  before.  If 
he  condemned  another's  conduct,  Ag- 
nes at  once  thought  the  object  of  hia 
censure  vile ;  and  if  he  spoke  with  en- 
thusiasm of  any  passage  in  the  poet 
he  was  reading,  Agnes  read  it  so  often 
afterwards,  that  she  could  soon  repeat 
every  line.  When  he  was  expected 
at  the  cottsge,  neither  her  books,  nor 
her  music,  nor  her  needle,  could  fix 
her  attention ;  her  thoughu  still  ran 
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before  the  hour ;  and  many  a  treasu- 
red feeling  waa  hudied  into  repose  till 
ibe  moment  when  it  eould  come  forth 
in  his  presence.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
she  paused  to  ask  herself  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this.  To  question  herheart, 
why  it  turned  so  instinctively  towards 
him,  for  the  gratification  of  all  its 
niost  cherished  emotions?  It  was  a 
fruitless  scrutiny  ;  a  baffled  inquisi- 
tion ;  for  all  she  gained  by  it  waa  to 
know  the  fact,  hut  not  to  find  the 
cause ;  and  as  there  was  perfect  feli- 
city in  the  knowledge,  why  should 
she  care  for  further  investigation? 
The  only  tfiing  she  fancied  ^  was 
certain  of  was,  that  love  had  no  share 
in  what  she  felt ;  she  had  been  in  love, 
she  knew,  more. than  once ;  and  it  waa 
not  at  all  like  what  she  now  experi- 
enced. Beddea,  Edward  bad  never 
spoken  of  love  to  her ;  and  love,  there- 
fore, must  be  out  of  the  question* 
This  was  her  consolation  for  a  time  ; 
but  it  gradually  departed  from  her, 
to  be  succeeded  by  other  thoughts 
and  other  hopes.  The  first  startling 
consdousnesa  pf  what  waa  really  tho 
truth,  burst  upon  her  one  eveniiig 
when  Edward  was  reading  to  Mrs 
FitEtoy,'Jane,  andherBelf,Shak8peare'a 
Twelfth  Niffht.  She  had  often  read 
it  alone;  she  had  once  before  heard 
Edward  read  it;  but  this  tim^  ahe 
ielt  a  strange  interest,  an  unwonted 
sympathy^  in  the  romantic  sorrows  of 
Viola.;  wltile  her  heart  palpitated  vio- 
lently as  the  words  of  Olivia  fell  upon 
her  ear; 

*«  How  now  ? 
Even  as  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  f 
Methlnki  I  feel  this  youth*s  pcifections 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.? 

But  what  were  these  emotions,  oom« 
pared  with  the  deep,  still,  thrall  of  her 
soul,  as  she  slowly  raised  her  large 
blue  eyes,  and  fixed  them  with  un- 
conscious earnestness  upon  Edward, 
while  he  gave  utterance  to  the  follow- 
ing passage,  in  a  tone  fraught,  as  she 
imagined  at  leaat,  with  sarpassing  p%^ 

thOB? 

Viola.  Aye,  but  I  know—*- 
Dttke,  What  dott  thou  know  P 
Viola,  Too  well,  what  love  women  to 
men  may  owe  j 

In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 

Af  y  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man, 

As  it  might  be«  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 

I  should  your  lordship. 
Duke*  And  what^her  history  ? 
13 
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Fiola»  AblttilBymylordlSheneTertald 
her  love, 
But  let  ooncemlment,  like  a  worm  i*  the  bud. 
Teed  on  her  damask  cheek:  she  pioed  in 

thought, 
And,  with  a  ffreen  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smfling  at  Orief.    Was  not  this  love  in- 
deed?** 

The  sigh  that  bunt  from  the  lips  of 
Agnes,  fts  her  eyes  dropped,  and  she 
resumed  the  fancy-work  she  was  about, 
responded  with  moarnful  eloquence  to 
the  thrilling  question. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  month  af- 
ter this  erening  that  Sir  Frederick 
Treheam  ealled  upon  Mrs  Fiizroy, 
and  within  the  same  period  Agnes 
had  fatally  discovered  that  which 
caused  bis  visit.  No  preparation  can 
completely  arm  us  against  the  shock 
x»f  an  anticipated  blow  when  it  really 
-comes :  and  hence  the  brief  struggle 
with  herself  which  has  been  described. 
But  that  brief  struggle  was  a  ll.  Ag* 
nes  was  too  proud  to  confess  a  sor- 
row of  her  own  creating.  She  could 
not  stoop  to  acknowledge  she  had 
Dourished,  not  merely  an  unrequited, 
bat  an  unsought,  sn  undesired  passion ; 
and  she  was  too  noble-minded  to  dis- 
turb the  happiness  of  one  she  so  loved, 
by  the-  selfish  obtrusion  of  her  own 
wretchedness.  Not  a  word  ever  passed 
her  lips,  therefore,  that  could  betray 
what  was  passing  in  her  heart ;  and 
yet,  many  a  sharp  snd  bitter  pang  was 
given  to  her  heart  when  Jane,  ignorant 
of  its  sufferings,  would  strive  to  cheer 
the  drooping  spirits  of  her  melancholy 
eousin,  by  joyous  anticipations  of  her 
•wn  approaching  felicity,  or  sprightly 
predictions,  that  the  example  she  was 
about  to  set,  would  soon  be  followed 
by  Agnes  herself.  These  were  her 
most  trying  moments;  for  there  are 
DO  moments  so  trying  as  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  participate,  only,  in  joys 
which  we  have  once  expected  to  revel 
in  alone;  to  see  the  garland  which 
has  faded  off  our  own  brow  freshly 
blooming  on  the  brow  of  another. 
Agnes,  however,  save  that  sometimes 
her  smiles  were  cold  and  languid,  and 
that  her  answers  denoted  she  was 
more  engaged  with  her  own  thoughts 
than  ?rith  Jane's  discourse,  bore  her 
trials  meekly.  Ouoe,  only  once,  she 
permitted  an  expression  to  escape  her 
which  had  reference  to  her  situation. 

**  I  wonder,"  said  Jane,  one  even- 
ing, in  her  usual  rattling  manner, 
after  the  day  had  been  fixed  for  the 


eelebration  of  her  marWage  with  Ed- 
ward, "  I  wonder  whether  marriafzes 
in  a  family  are  like  misfortunes,  whidi 
they  say  never  come  alone?  What  do 
jfOtt  think,  Agnes?" 

"  I  wonder,"  replied  Agnes,  pen- 
sively, and  with  a  slightly  tremulous 
voice,  which  she  strove  to  conceal  by 
a  faint  efibrt  of  gaiety  in  her  manner, 
**  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  be  made 
to  waltz  again,  if  I  compare  my  heart, 
fioio,  to  the  dove  wandering  forth  from 
its  ark  to  find  a  resting  place,  but  re- 
turning with  no  olive  branch  ?" 

Jane  was  silent.  The  word  now 
had  been  pronounced  in  a  tone  of 
such  deep  melancholy  by  Agnes,  and 
with  an  emphasis  so  pecuhar,  that, 
thoUjp;h  Jane  knew  not  its  meaning, 
ahe  felt  it  had  a  meaning  which  could 
not  be  sported  with ;  and  Agnes  her- 
self immediately  changed  the  subject 
of  convefsation. 

The  bridal-mom  came,  and  Acnes 
descended  from  her  chamber  a  bride's- 
maid  i  She  would  have  it  so,  in  spite 
of  all  the  fond  entreaties  of  her  mo- 
ther to  the  contrary.  And  why  were 
those  fond  entreaties  urged?  Alas! 
The  grief  that  speaks  not — that  weeps 
not— that  will  not  complain,  but  dwells 
in  silence  in  the  heart,  is  the  grief 
which  consumes  the  heart.  Other  sor- 
rows quench  themselves  in  their  own 
tears  or  are  scattered  by  their  own 
dghs— or  discharged  from  the  opnress- 
ed  bosom  in  each  word  of  gentle  la- 
mentation ;  but  the  ravages  of  a  lone* 
iv  sorrow  are  fatal !  Like  the  worm 
tnat  never  dies,  it  gnaws  and  gnaws, 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to 
day,  till  the  last  thread  of  the  vital 
cord  gives  way,  and  the  poor  sufferer 
is  at  rest.  The  health  of  Agnes  had 
gradually  declined;  and  though  she 
strove  to  conceal  as  well  the  symptoms 
as  the  cause  of  her  increasing  debi^ 
lity,  she  could  not  aUay  the  anxious 
fears  of  her  mother,  as  her  wan  face, 
painted  with  the  hectic  glow  of  a  wast* 
mg  fever,  told 

*'  How  painful  disappointment's  canker'd 

fang 
WitheiM  the  rose  upon  her  maiden  cheek.*' 

Mrs  Fitzroy  had  watched  these 
symptoms  with  uneasiness,  but  with- 
out any  serious  apprehensions,  till  the 
rapid  strides  they  latterly  made  inspi- 
red her  with  alarming  thoughts  of  the 
danger  Uiey  portend^.  In  fact,  there 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  dread 
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that  Agnes  was  becoining  eonsanip* 
.  tiTCy  if  sh«  were  not  so  already.  The 
.languid  g^e  of  her  full  blue  eyes, 
.to  which  a  frightful  prominence  was 
ffiyen  from  the  hoUowness  produced 
.by  the  wastiDg  of  the  flesh  rouod  their 
orbits— the  quick  breathing,  and  the 
panting  cough,  brought  on  by  the 
slightest  motion — the  wayward  appe- 
tite, that  now  loathed  and  now  craved 
jTor  food— and  the  labouring  respira- 
tion, as  well  as  the  flushed  face,  wnich 
JfoUowed  every  meal — together  with 
the  emaciated  appearance  of  her  whole 
frame,  were  fearful  indications  of  the 
ezistenoe  of  that  hopeless  though  de- 
ceitful malady.  Medical  aid  had  been 
called  in,  but  the  most  skilful  reme- 
.dies  had  failed  to  arrest  its  progress. 
Yet  there  were  some  days  when  a 
treacherous  hope  of  amendment  was 
held  out,  to  be  followed  only  by  a 
more  severe  and  searching  relapse. 

It  was  in  this  delicate  and  danger- 
ous crisis  of  her  health,  that  the  ap- 
pointed wedding-day  arrived ;  and 
hence  it  was,  that  both  Mrs  Fitzroy 
and  Jane  earnestly  dissuaded  her  from 
encountering  the  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment of  the  ceremony.  But  no;  it 
was  her  wish,  her  prayer  almost,  that 
she  should  attend,  and  that  she  should 
be  her  cousin's  only  bridesmaid.  And 
she  did  so;  and  she  wu  her  only 
bride's-maid ;  and  she  stood,  like  one 
entranced,  before  the  altar ;  and  when 
the  ring  was  on  the  finger  of  Jane, 
she  smiled,  and  in  a  whispered  excla- 
mation to  her  own  breaking  heart,  she 
said,  "  I  have  done  well !  I  have  tri- 
umphed over  myself  I  I  have  calmly 
witnessed  the  consummation  of  a  feli- 
city which  should  have  been  my  own ; 
and  now  I  may  depart,  and  bury  my 
secret  with  me."  Jane  was  a  happy 
bride,  but  Agnes  felt  that  she  was  a 
happier  bride  8-maid^  for  her  last  and 


hardest  trial  was  o?«r,  save  one,  and 
that  she  prayed  for  as  the  end  of  alL 
Her  prayer  was  heard.  The  moon, 
whose  silver  crescent  rose  pale  and 
bright  in  the  evening  of  that  day  which 
saw  the  nuptials  of  Jane  Douglas,  shed 
its  waning  beams  upon  the  grave  of 
Agnes  Fitzroy !  On  the  ekventn  morn- 
ing she  died ;  but  death  stole  over  her 
so  gently,  that  she  was  as  one  who 
sunk  to  sleep  only  in  his  grim  em- 
brace. And  as  she  seem^  to  fall 
asleep,  her  finger  dropped  upon  die 
melaneholv  but  faithful  picture  of  her 
own  sad  fate,  drawn  with  prophetic 
fidelity  bv  one  who,  like  herself,  had 
bowea  his  head  to  the  "  worm  that 
preyed  upop  her  youthful  bloom."  A 
volume  of  Kirke  White's  Poems  was 
in  her  hand;  she  had  been  read- 
ing his  Fragment  qf  an  Eceontric 
Drama  ;  and  the  book  lay  open  before 
her,  where  the  Goddess  of  Consump- 
tion is  supposed  to  speak  in  the  fol- 
lowing fanciful  strain  of  her  fell  of- 
fice. It  was  probably  the  lost  object 
upon  which  the  dying  eyes  of  Agnes 
rested  I 

''  In  the  dismal  nigbt-air  drest, 
I  will  creep  into  her  breast  { 
Flush  her  cheek  and  bleach  her  rida, 
And  prey  on  the  silent  fire  within. 
Lover,  do  not  trust  her  eyes  l 
When  tbey  sparkle  most,  she  dies; 
Mother,  do  not  trust  her  breath, 
Comfort  she  will  breathe  in  death ; 
Father,  do  not  strive  to  save  her, 
She  is  mine,  and  I  must  have  bqr» 
The  coffin  must  be  her  bridal.bed. 
The  winding-sheet  must  wrap  her  head : 
The  whispering  winds  must  o*er  her  sigh. 
For  soon  in  the  grave  the  maid  must  lie  !** 

Reader !  if  I  have  shown  you  a  pic* 
ture  of  First  Love,  which  your  heart 
recognises,  you  will  know  Uiat  such 
love  is  FiasT  and  Last  I 
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To  Christopfter  North,  Esq.  Edinburgh. 


Most  wobthy  S/r^ 

A  cnuM  of  mine^  to  whom  I  owe 
eternal  gratitude,  forasmuch  aa  he 
sends  me  your  Magazine  regularly, 
aeoe  me  a  note  with  last  number,  in« 
forming  me  that  rinoe  he  wrote  No. 
IV.  of  the  Sketches  on  the  Road  in 
Ireland,  he  has  been  aeiled  with  a 
complaint,  called  in  the  Tulgar,  lazi« 
nesa,  the  symptoms  of  which  are,  an 
iDTincible  desire  to  He  on  the  sofa, 
and  to  do  nothing. 

In  this  distressing  situation,  and 
with  the  utmost  anxietj  to  provide 
you  with  No.  V.  in  time  for  next 
number,  he  has  requested  me  to  write 
t  sketch  for  him.  Now,  sir,  die  time 
has  been,  when  I  would  hare  thought 
very  little  of  doing  this,  or  any  thing 
else  that  mortal  man,  or  woman  either, 
could  require  of  me;  but  alas!  noin 
eadem  est  cstas  aut  mens  ;  and  to  sit 
down  now,  to  compose  a  narrative,  or 
write  a  continuous  description,  is  whol- 
ly out  of  the  question.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  so  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  to  communicate  with  a 
person,  whom  I  bold  in  such  esteem, 
regard,  and  veneration  as  yourself,  that 
I  uiall  presume  upon  your  patience  to 
trouble  you  with  a  rambling  letter 
about  something  or  another,  and  if  it 
should  serve  to  stand  for  my  fiiend's 
Sketch,  No.  V.  I  shall  be  very  glad, 
and  I  am  sure  so  will  he. 

The  last  two  Sketches,  I  thii\|^ 
brought  you  along  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Mitchelstown,  having  Cork 
in  view  as  the  place  of  destination. 
Well,  sir,  when  you  leave  Mitchels- 
town, with  its  magnificent  new  caatle, 
recently  finished  by  Lord  Kingston, 
and  its  college  for  twelve  decayed  gen- 
tlemen, and  as  many  old  ladies,  who 
receive  forty  pounds  a-year  each,  and 
a  house  between  every  two  of  them, 
by  a  grant  of  a  former  Lord  Kingston, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  there  is, 
I  understand,  as  much  intriguing  and 
canvassing  with  the  trustees  of  the 
charity  for  every  vacancy  that  occurs, 
as  would  suffice  for  the  appointment 
of  a  prime  minister ;  when  you  leave 
all  these,  I  say,  the  next  stage  towards 
Cork  is  through  a  hiUy,  bare,  treeless 
country,  to  Fermoy.  This  town  is  the 
work  m  Mr  John  Anderson,  a  Scotch^ 


man,  to  whom  the  South  of  Ireland  is 
principally  indebted  for  the  vast  im« 
provement  in  its  public  coaches,  roads, 
and  all  appliances  and  means  of  travell- 
ing, which  have  taken  place  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  Fermoy  is  prettily 
situated  on  that  most  romantic  of  aU 
Irish  ktreams,  the  Blackwater,  over 
which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge :  the 
town  consists  chiefly  of  immense  lines 
of  barracks  with  their  appurtenances, 
which  ita  vicinity  to  Cork,  and  the 
time  of  its  formation,  when  the  land 
was  full  of  the  stir  of  war,  gave  occa« 
sion  to.  The  outlet  towards  Cork,  par- 
ticularly the  village  of  Ratlicormac, 
two  or  three  miles  along  the  road,  is 
unusually  neat  and  trig ;  the  cottages 
have  flowery  shrubs  and  evergreens 
trained  over  their  walls,  and  there  is 
an  absence  of  door  dunghills,  or  jaw« 
holes,  and  an  appearance  of  decency 
and  comfort  about  them,  pleasant  to 
the  eye,  and  to  the  nose.  The  river 
Bride  crosses  the  village,  and  winds 
through  a  wooded  dell  towards  Cloyne, 
situated  in  a  sequestered  nook,  aoout 
twelve  miles  off— once  the  see  and  re- 
sidence of  Berkeley,  the  subtlest  meta- 
physician, and  now  that  of  Brinkley, 
the  greatest  astronomer,  in  Europe, 
not  excepting  Hamilton,  the  boy  of 
genius,  who  got  his  present  professor- 
ship in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
chiefly  through  the  recommendation 
of  the  last  named  bishop,  who  was 
his  predecessor  in  office.  He  (<.  e. 
Professor  Hamilton)  is  indeed  a  very 
astonishing  fellow.  Nothing  comes 
amiss  to  him,  from  the  possible  par- 
allax of  a  fixed  star,  to  saying  his 
prayers  in  Hebrew ;  and,  like  all  men 
of  true  genius,  he  is  plain  and  simple 
in  his  manners,  as  if  he  possessed  no 
extraordinary  claim  to  notice  and  ad- 
miration. It  is  now,  I  suppose,  about 
fiye  years  since  a  friend  of  mine,  with 
whom  I  was  walking  through  College 
Green,  Dublin,  took  me  into  the  courts 
of  collie,  saying  he  would  introduce 
me  to  Hamilton  tne  prodigy,  whom  he 
then  spied  posting  in  at  the  front  gate, 
He  took  me  up  to  a  oountryish-lookf 
ing  lad,  with  hu!ge  flattish  featuref, 
but  a  broad  high  forehead,  who  w^s 
covered  with  dust,  and  chatting  in  a 
lively  manner  to  three  or  four  penoip^ 
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acquiintances  of  hfs,  who  had  gather* 
ed  round  him,  and  arrested  hia  pro- 
gress across  to  his  rooms^  '^  Why^ 
Hamilton,  where  have  youheen  ?"  said 
my  friend ;  *'  you  seem  travel-stain- 
ed."—" It  is  only  the  dust  of  the 
Rock  Road,"  he  answered ;  *'  I  was 
down  there  taking  a  swim  this  hot 
day,  and  have  walked  back."  Five 
minutes  after  this,  he  was  up  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  natural  philosophy. 
He  was  then,  I  think,  only  a  fresh- 
man in  college.  I  was  surprised  and 
•orry.  to  see  him  the  other  day  at  the 
fellowship  examination  in  Dublin, 
looking  pale  and  bildish,  and  twenty 
jpeart  olaer  than  he  did  then ;  I  hope 
nt  is  not  overworking  himself  because 
great  things  are  expected  of  him. 
-  But  to  return  to  Cibrk,  whither  you 
arrive  by  Watergrass  Hill  and  Gian- 
mire;  the  latter  is  a  sweet  wooded  glen, 
with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
gliding  along  at  the  bottom.  Leaving 
this,  you  open  out  on  the  marine  river 
of  Cork,  which  Spenser  styles, 

*  The  spreading  Lee,  that  like  an  island  fair 
Encloseth  Cork,  with  his  divided  flood.' 

For  two  or  three  miles  you  skirt  along 
its  margin,  gazing  on  the  flood  upon 
vour  left,  studded  with  streamers,  and 
busy  with  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  craft 
and  pleasure  yachts.  On  the  far  side, 
the  river  is  bounded  by  the  village  of 
•Blackrock,  with  its  castle  and  pictu- 
resque light-house,  where,  in  days  of 
yore,  I  learned  to  cleave  with  sinewy 
arm  the  glassy  flood,  and  which  the 
Worthy  author  of  the  "  Fairy  Legends" 
always  delighted  to  draw,  even  on  his 
thumb  nail,  failing  a  scrap  of  paper, 
much  on  the  principle  an  Irish  arith- 
metical friend  of  mine  used  always  to 
ilevote  his  leisure  moments  to  **  work- 
ing a  sum,"  an  occupation  which  he 
contended  fully  redeemed  any  man 
from  the  imputation  of  idleness.  But, 
alas !  tempora  mutantur,  nos  et  mutom 

mur  in  iliis.    C ,  I  grieve  to  learn, 

grows  rheumatic,  and  his  pencil  un- 
ateady,— gout  in  the  great  finger  of  my 
left  foot  bids  embrocations  of  the  briny 
wave  avaun  t.  The  ould  castle  of  Black- 
rock  is  burnt  down,  and  a  new  one, 
handsomer  they  say,  built  in  its  place, 
on  which  Mr  Paine,  the  architect,  has 
very  liberally  spent  twice  as  much  as 
the  Corporation  allowed  for  it,  at  his 
own  expense.  Mathematical  Mulcatrv, 
too,  is  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Old 
Tim  will  walk  no  more>lo  Mallow,  to 
take  his  bowl  of  loup,  and  then  walk 


back  again,  pocket  laden  with  slate 
stones,  inscribed  with  the  diagrams  of 
new  problems,  which  he  had  been  in<« 
venting,  and  working  all  the  way.  And 
the  doctor  of  doctors,  who  is  fly  to 
everv  thing  from  the  Chaldee  M.S.  to 
tol-de-roUlol  in  the  comer,  2^  gone 
away  to  the  smoky  and  Thames- water* 
ed  village  of  London.  But  I  wander 
^-laudator  temporis  aeti  me  puero, 
and  sigh  over  joys  departed,  which 
time  can  ne'er  again  renew. 

I  left  you  on  the  Glanmire  road, 
skirting  along  the  river  towards  the 
city,  and  told  you  only  what  you  saw 
upon  the  sinister  hand.  Above  you, 
to  the  right,  rises  a  sloping  ascent, 
crowned  with  sumptuous  villas,  and 
fringed  with  tasteful  plantations ;  and, 
pursuing  the  high  road  between  this 
and  the  river,  vou  pass  into  Cork  over 
the  bridge,  at  the  end  of  Patrick  Street, 
which  u  said  to  resemble  strongly  the 
Ponte  della  Trinita  at  Florence.  One 
of  the  hill-topping  villas  which  you 
pass  on  the  Glanmire  road,  is  Gerard 
Callaghan's,  the  member  that  is  to  be 
for  Cork.  Mr  Callaghan  is  of  a  Rod- 
man Catholic  family,  which  grew  rich 
by  trade,  and  with  a  fair  character, 
and  he  having  early  renounced  the 
errors  of  popery,  knavery,  brass  mo« 
ney,  and  wooden  shoes,  has  since  con-« 
tinued  a  stanch  Protestant,  and  zea* 
lous  for  his  altered  opinions,  after  the 
usual  manner  of  neophytes.  I  am 
glad  he  is  to  be  member  for  Cork,  part- 
ly for  his  own  sake,  and  partly  because 
of  the  abuse  which,  with  ratfier  more 
than  even  his  usual  beastliness,  the 
kte  member  for  the  countv  of  Clare, 
Mr  Daniel  O'Connell,  has  been  plea- 
sed to  pour  out  upon  him.  I  am  asha- 
med of  the  Irish — even  the  tag-rag  and 
bobtail  of  them-— that  they  should  still 
suffer  themselves  to  be  gulled  by  thia 
O'Connell.  Time  after  time,  he  haa 
manifestly,  openly,  palpably,  heea 
willing  and  eager  to  desert  them,  and 
creep  into  favour  with  the  powers  that 
be,  on  any  terms ;  and  still,  when  he 
18  thrown  off  with  contempt  by  those 
to  whom  he  would  crouch  and  cringe, 
back  he  comes  to  the  besotted  rabble  of 
Ireland,  who  again  believe  him,  and 
will  be  again  deceived. 

Cork  lies,  for  the  most  part,  on  a 
marshy  island,  in  a  deep  valley— iii« 
deed,  its  name  imports  a  fen,  or  boggy 
place.  Sometimes  it  is  not  raining 
there ;  though  they  tell  a  story  of  an 
East  India  captain,  who,  after  remain- 
ing three  weeks  in  Cork  harbour,  and 
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neyer  meetitag  a  dry  day^spokea  friend 
at  sea,  as  he  was  retunung  from  the 
East,  and  learning  that  he  had  lefS 
Cork  harbour  about  a  fortnight  before, 
shouted  back  an  enquiry,  "  Whether 
the  shower  was  nearly  over  that  he 
had  left  falling  there  ?  Vet  the  ^aoe 
u  not  considered  unhealthy. 

Cork  has  been  called  the  Bristol  of 
Ireland,  but  with  littlejustice:  doubt* 
less  there  is  a  rirer  at  Cork,  and  there 
is  also  a  river  at  Bristol ;  at  Cork  they 
call  it  the  Lee,  but  the  name  of  the 
river  at  Bristol  is  **  out  of  my  prains." 
Brutol  is  the  crowded  dingy  resort  of 
mutton-eating  mercantile  Protestants, 
who  love  pudding,  and  the  constitu- 
tion (that  once  was)  of  1688 ;  where* 
as  the  spreading  Lee  rolls  its  luscious 
salmon*  into  the  maws  of  men  who 
cnltiTate  the  mathematics,  and  eat 
fish,  by  constraint,  o'  Fridays.  In  Cork. 
the  women  are  firir ;  :at  Bristol,  let  a 
man  shut  his  eyes  and  .open  his  mouth, 
thst  it  may  be  well  wiui  him,  and  he 
may  eat  savoury  meat,  such  as  his 
scnil  loTeth.  Did  you  ever  he^r  how 
Bristol  csme  to  be  so  thickly  peopled  ? 
The  story  is,  that  when  wise  Jamie 
earoe  to  the  throne  of  his  cousin  £li« 
sabeth,  he  ordered  some  troops  to 
Bristol  for  embarkation,  and  on  their 
arrival  there,  learned  they  were  defi« 
dent  in  the  necessary  supplies  of  shoes 
and  stockings,  wherefore  he  com- 
manded an  order  to  be  dispatched  to 
a  certain  town  in  the  north  country 
for  a  cargo  of  hose  and  brogues ;  but 
the  secretary  not  being  a  remarkably 
distinct  amanuensis,  the  constituted 
authorities  mistook  the  words  for  bores 
and  rogues, according  to  the  then  mode 
of  orthography;  and  so,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  good  town,  an  emigra- 
tion of  that  nature  took  place  accord- 
ingly. 

The  precept  to  Peter,  to  "  kill  and 
cat,"  the'  Corkagians  and  Bristolians 
divide  betwixt  them.  At  Cork  they 
slay,  and  masticate  at  Bristol — whence 
the  Hibernian  queen  of  the  south  is 
celebrated  in  song  as  ''  the  city  of 
slaughtering,  and  prime  mess  beef." 
If  we  have  writ  our  annals  true,  it  is 
there,  and  be  it  recorded  to  the  ho- 
nour and  glorification  of  the  great  snd 
good  Queen  Bess,  thst  all  her  mini- 
sters were  wise,  her  captains  valiant, 
and  her  maids  of  honour  ate  beef- 
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steaks  to  their  breakfssf.  Gladly^ 
therefore,  may.  the  hungry  feadeit 
swallow  the  information,  that  the  city 
of  which  we  treat  is  the  shambles  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  he  who  has  money 
or  a  good  name,  will  there  receive  by 
no  means  lenten  entertainment:  of  a 
surety,  the  inhabitants  thereof  may 
count  among  their  numerous  exoek 
lencies  that  important  element  in  Sain  I 
Paul's  beau  ideal  of  a  bishop,  that 
they  are  given  to  hospitality. 
.  If  my  gentle  reader  love  rather  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul; 
let  him  go  hear  the  Dean  (Burroughs)  . 
preach,  and  afterwards  spend  a  social 
evening  with  him.  His  sermons  are 
perfect  models  of  pulpit  eloquence  ;— 
by  the  by,  I  am  delignted  to  see  there 
is  a  volume  of  them  forthcoming 
speedily  from  the  press.  In  private 
life  there  is  a  strong  spirit  of  hu«< 
morons  satire  about  him,  whichy 
while  it  beams  in  his  rich  express 
sive  eye,  is  delightfully  chastened 
and  softened  in  its  expression  by  the 
mildness  and  decorum  suited  to  hie 
profession,  which  he  never  forgetsu* 
He,  and  his  predecessor  Magee,  who 
now  presides  over  the  archdiocese  of 
Dublin,  used  to  be  accounted  the  funw 
niest  and  punniest  men  of  their  day«< 
Some  father  on  them  the  story  of  the 
two  Sitting  down  together  to  read  with 
but  one  candle  between  them,  so  smslb 
that  it  often  needed  snuffing.  B.  at 
length,  annoyed  st  the  frequency  witb 
which  he  had  to  ply  the  snuffers,  tried-. 
to  go  as  close  as  possible,  to  ssve  a- 
speedy  repetition  of  the  decapitation 
of  the  wick;  but  unluckily,  he  snu£&d. 
out  the  candle,  when,  turning  to  M., 
who  was  already  growing  savage  at  the- 
sudden  darkness,  he  exdaimdl,  with*, 
provoking  archness, 

*^  Brevu  esse  laboro ;  obscunis  fio.'*    . 

This  is  enough  to  immortalize  thir<rf 
teen  common  men,  but  I  think  I  have 
heard  the  story  of  Burke  and  Sheridan, 
and  the  mot  attributed  to  Burke.  Ano« 
ther  rich  thing,  which  more  certain] yt 
belongs  to  the  illustrious  author  of 
**  The  night  before  Larry  was  stretch- 
ed," was  uttered  on  meeting  a  country- 
man in  Stephen's  Green,  jogging  in- 
from  the  county  of  Wicklow,  at  whst 
is  technically  called  the  **  butter  and 
"  pace,  with  his  wife  on  a  pillion 
ihim.  The  good  lady  was  lectuv 


*  Hece>  if  sny  whers,  the  old  line  is  trae-« 

Sslfflo  non  csuite  novus  itec  frigoce  desit* 
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rinff  Gsfier  Pfet^  on  some  foolish  bargain 
be  bad  just  made,  in  a  voice  neither 
■oft,  gentle,  nor  low,  at  the  moment 
the  WOTthy  and  wit^  Dean  was  pass- 
ing, and  looking  up  at  the  bard  cross 
features  of  the  gammer  thus  posited 
bebind  her  goodmafi,  he  dryly  obser- 
ved to  bis  companion,  I  was  never 
more  convinced  in  my  life  of  the  truth 
of  die  saying  of  Horace, 

*  Post  equilem,  sedet  at»  Cua.'  ** 
In  Cork,  as  in  most  great  towns  of 
Ireland,  but  especially  we  metropolis, 
religious  dissipation  is  exceedingly 
fashionable  with  a  certain  set.  Chiet. 
Iv  among  silly  women,  who  keep  to 
tbemseh-es  teachersi  having  itching 
ears,  and  turn  away  themselves  from 
truth  and  soberness,  and  are  turned 
unto  nonsense,  which,  under  a  strong 
ddusion,  they  mistake  ibr  true  reli- 
gion ;  being  led  captive  by  fat- head- 
ed young  men,  who  have  distinguish- 
ed themselves  as  candidates  for  caU'* 
tieri  in  college,  (the  Irish  name  fbr 
being  plucked,)  and  who,  disdaining 
the  ordinary  means  of  intelligence  and 
usefulness  in  their  profession,  on  get- 
ting into  orders  pursue  a  short  cut  to 
glory,  by  professmg  peculiar  gifts  in 
tlie  provmces  of  preacning  and  living : 
meaning  by  the  latter,  eating  of  the 
fat  of  the  land. 

Their  public  library  in  Cork  is  a 
capital  one»  and  they  are  free  and  easy 
(I  bate  the  word  "  libersl")  about 
the  admission  of  strangers,  when  re- 
spectably introduced ;  whidi  is  right, 
and  becoming  the  Cork  people,  ex- 
hibiting an  eoual  hospitality  in  li-* 
terature  as  in  liquor.  The  principal 
defect  of  the  library  is,  that  they  take 
only  twelve  copies  of  Msga,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  by  the  third  day- 
after  its  appearance,  tne  whole  twelve 
are  almost  worn  out  with  repeated 
readings.  I  recollect  having  walked 
into  the  library  once,  afker  a  long  ab- 
aence,  and,  finding  a  new  porter  there 
who  did  not  know  my  face,  I  desired 
him,  after  my  accustomed  fashion,  to 
bring  me  the  Magazine.  "  Which 
Magazine,  sir?"  said  he.  I  saw  he 
was  a  genuine  Munsterman,  and  of 
course  knew  Horace  as  well  as  the 
cries  of  Cork,  so  I  answered, 
•«  Quod  legeret,  tereretque  yiritim,  pubU* 

cut  USU8." 

Whereupon  he  smilingly  went,  and 
engaged  the  reversion  of  Maga  for  me, 
expectant  on  the  departure  of  five  per- 
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sons,  hungry  for  a  perusal,  who  bad 
come  there  on  the  same  ernnd  befbre 
me. 

The  diief  topographtcsl  glory  of 
Cork,  is  its  river  and  harbour.  The 
sail  down  the  Lee,  with  ihe  richly 
boused  and  planted  acclivity  on  the 
Glanmure  side,  and  Blackrock,  the 
nunnery,  the  church,  the  castle.  Castle 
Mahon,  and  the  wooded  heights  in  the 
distance,  may  vie  with  any  river  scenery 
in  the  kingdom.  About  seven  mUea 
down,  you  enter  the  noble  expanse  of 
water  which  constitutes  Cork  harbour/ 
with  Haulbowline  and  Spike  islands 
before  you,  and  Passage,  a  port  for 
the  larser  merchant  vessels  to  load 
and  unload  their  cargoes  at,  on  the 
right  hand.  To  the  extreme  left  is 
Rostellan,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of 
Thomond.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour 
is  about  a  mile  wide,  from  Dog's  Nose 
to  Ram's  Point :  The  beads  are  con« 
siderably  wider  asunder.  The  steep 
bills  on  both  sides  are  strongly  forti« 
fied,  as  well  as  Spike  and  Haulbow.- 
line,  pove  forms  the  back  of  the  bar* 
hour  opposite  to  the  entrance.  This 
place  nas  been  improved  amazin^j 
within  the  last  score  of  years.  In  days 
of  yore,  it  was  a  dirty,  disgusting 
little  fishing  island,  of  which  the  one 
description  serves  for  all : 

And  on  the  broken  pavement  here  and  there 
Doth  many  a  stinking  sprat  and  herring  lie  ; 
A  brandy-and-tobacco  shop  ia  near. 
And  hens  and  doga  and  hogs  are  feeding 

by; 
And  here  and  there,  a  bu1oi*8  jacket  hangs 

to  dry; 
At  every  door  are  sun-burnt  matrons  seen. 
Mending  old  nets  to  catch  the  scaly  fry. 
Now  singing  shrill,  and  scolding  oft  be« 

tween, 
Scold  answers  foul.mouth*d  scold;  bad 

neighbourhood  I  ween. 

At  present  it  is  a  fashionable  bathing* 
place  for  the  citizens  of  Cork  ;  and  the 
air  is  so  mild  and  salubrious  that  it  is 
frequently  recommended  to  such  pul« 
monary  patients,  as  their  physicians 
will  not  sufier  to  bum  out  the  taper 
of  life  in  peace  and  stillness,  at  Uielr 
own  pensive  and  quiet  firesides.  But 
this  recalls  sad  recollections,  and  I 
must  stop.  I  have  written  you  a  long 
letter,  though  it  may  be  a  short  sketch; 
and  now  I  remain,  in  the  name  of  my. 
self  and  the  other  good  Irish  Toriesj 
Your  faithful  wellwisher, 

ft. 
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pKSHcn  litentnre !  There  is  a  some- 
thing  liffht  and  airj  in  the  very  thought 
of  it,  wnich  oonld  alone  in  these  sultry 
sommer  months  seduce  us  to  the  la^ 
hour  of  ati  article,  and  the  handsome 
volume  of  M.  VentouiHae,  which  lies 
beiore  us,  dad  in  rose-colour  and  light 
blue,  wooes  us  to  the  gentle  exercise 
of  our  critical  functions.  This  book 
is  a  something  new  in  its  way ;  its 
object  is  to  be  a  guide  to  those  who 
wish  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
French  literature,  ana  to  furnish  them 
with  a  catdogue  raiwnni  of  the  best 
books,  recommended  by  the  authority, 
Qol  of  the  compiler  of  the  cataloguej 
but  of  Tariona  English  writers  or  po« 
volar  joomals,  whose  opinions  have 
been  given  to  the  world  respecting 
these  mM^Es.  Thus  the  name  of  each 
work  in  the  catalogue,  is  attended  by 
a  short  notice  from  sueh  authority  as 
Kndish  readers  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gno with  some  deference,  and  the 
stodentof  French  literatwe  may  choose 
aecoidii^  to  the  measure  of  ms  faith 
in  the  authority  cited.  The  authori- 
ties, too,  appear  to  have  been  selected 
with  marvellous  impartiality,  and  he 
Biiat  be  a  fastidioua  man  who  will 
not  find  some  of  them  to  his  tasted 
here  ia  a  stricture  of  Bishop  Home  the 
pioiu,  and  therefrom  Gibbon  the  pro- 
fane ;  on  this  page  appears  the  recom- 
mendation of  Charles  Butler,  and  on 
that  the  criticism  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. Some  of  the  auikariiiei  wonld 
doabdess  provoke  a  smile  in  a  reader 
of  Maga.  Sucfaas  those  of  Lady  Mor- 
gsn,  and  of  the  New  Monthly  Maga* 
sine,  and  aome  more  of  that  stamp ; 
bat  a  catakgoe  of  this  kind  is  made 
fivallsortaof  people,  and  if  the  Times, 
or  the  Kitty  M^asines,  want  to  have 
Frendi  hooia,  it  is  as  wdl  to  provide 
them  with  the  anthorities  which  are 
most  level  to  their  apmebenaion. 

The  catalogue  is  mtroducsd  by  a 
iketdt  of  the  progress  of  French  lite- 
ratnie,  in  order  that  the  person  aboat 
to  Ibim  hia  French  library  may  oome 
to  Um  adeetioD,  with  a  genanl  and 


outline  knowledge  of  what  deeds  have 
been  done  by  Frenchmen  in  the  great 
field  of  written  knowledge.  In  this 
little  essay,  in  which  M.  VentouiHac 
ventures  upon  a  more  ambitious  tadc 
than  that  of  a  mere  arranger  and  com- 
piler, he  acquits  himseu  with  very 
considerable  ability;  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain vein  of  modesty  withal,  running 
throuffh  the  composition,  which  must 
have  ue  effect  of  softening  the  wrath 
of  hard-hearted  criticism,  were  there 
any  thing  toprovokeit,  which,in  truth, 
Uiereisnot  Considering  the  extent  of 
his  subject,  and  the  limited  space  in 
which  it  is  discussed,  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  find  ciitidsm  either* 
very  profound  or  very  minute,  upon* 
the  tiumerous  authors  who  are  men« 
tioned ;  but  aa  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  literature  of  France,  it  exhibits  a 
very  comprehensive  acquaintance  witb 
the  subject ;  and  if  the  remarks  which 
are  made,  are  in  no  instance  very  stri- 
king, they  are  alwi^s  judidous,  and 
imbued  with  a  feelmg  m  favour  of  r&^r 
Ikion  and  virtue,  wmeh  is  very  cre« 
diuble  to  the  author.  It  may  to  some 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  that 
this  essay,  written  in  English,  and  in.- 
a  style  generally  correct,  and  evary> 
where  easy,  fiezible,  and  idiomatic, 
is  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  who,  upon 
his  arrival  in  this  country  some  yean 
agOj  did  not  know  one  word  of  the 


itb  the  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
the  careful  reader  may  perhaps  dis* 
cover  an  occasional  mark  of  the  style* 
of  our  Gallic  neighbours ;  but  those 
who  do  not  sesroh  for  such  indicationa 
of  the  country  of  the  writer,  will  find 
nothing  to  remind  them  that  hia 
school-studies  were  notflrom  the  pages 
of  Addison  snd  Doctor  Johnson.  Bat 
let  the  leaderjudge  for  himself.  After 
a  rapid  survey  o£  French  literature 
down  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  he. 
comes  to  speak  of  the  famous  preachera 
of  that  period,  and  thus  he  ddivera 
himself  : 
.  •«  Confined  to  the  Ihnitsof  a  short  essay. 


•  **  The  French  Librarian,  pointiBg  out  the  Best  Works  of  the  Prindpal  Writeia 
of  Fcanee,  in  eveiy  Bnmch  of  litefaton^  with  CriUeisms,  Personal  Anecdotes,  and 
BiUi^gmphieBl  Notices;  preceded bya  Sketch  of  Fneaeh  Litersturs.*'  By  U  T. 
VfntoonxAC^LondoD;  Itiattel,  Worts,  T^reattal^  Juo.,  and  Richter. 
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it  18  InpOBsible  to  enqaire  here  into  the 
causes  which  produced  at  one  particular 
period,  such  an  assemblage  of  great  writers 
as  never  had  at  once  appeared  in  any  other 
country  ;  but  we  ought  not  to  overlook, 
the  singular  fact,  that  in  a  country  like 
France,  in  the  midst  of  a  voluptuous 
court,  and  under  the  reign  of  a  monarch 
who,  although  he  put  on  the  semblance 
of  religion,  was  *  at  heart  a  rake,'  appeared 
perhaps  the  three  mosteloquentadvocates 
of  religion  and  morality  that  have  been 
known  since  the  establishment  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  for  although  there  may  be  a  great- 
er display  of  theological  learning  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  fathers ;  although 
nothing  ever  equalled  the  depth  of  thought 
snd  closeness  of  reasoning  found  in  the 
works  of  Taylor  and  of  Barrow,  of  Butler 
and  of  Clarke  ;  yet  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  of  that  species  of  eloquence  which  is 
particillaifly  calculatedi 

*  By  wlnnlfig  words,  to  conquer  willing  hearts, 
A«d  make  penoaiion  do  Uw  work  of  letr/ 

of  that  reeistleesAppeal  to  the  hdirt,  which 
is  the  very  spirit  of  ek)qttene^  more  per-> 
£ect  specimens  were  never  given  tfaaa 
may  be  found  in  the  eloquent  sermons  of 
Bourdaloue,  the  sublime  pages  of  Bossuet, 
and  the  delightftil  volumes  of  the  tender 
and  irresistible  Massillon.*' 

After  having  spoken  of  therriigious 
feeling  which  appears  to  pervade  this 
Essays  it  will  not  excite  surprise,  that 
the  writer,  although  a  Freficbman, 
should  dwell  with  pAtrietic  indigna- 
tion upon  the  moral  tendency*  of  the 
writings  of  Voltoife.  M*  Ventoulltac 
has  too  iDtich  settfle  to  speak  without 
respeot  of  the  tratiscendJsnt  abilities 
of  that  extraordinary  writer ;  but  he 
reprobate*  hb  principles  with  just  se« 
Terity,  and  Undents  the  effects  produ- 
ced upon  France  by;  the  writings  of 
one  who  WAS  At  ence  itA  glory  audits 
shame.  B^t  Wfepads  from  the  stric* 
tures  on  Voltaire  to  the  comparison 
which  is  instittAed  between  him  and 
bis  contemporary  Rdosseau.  If  what' 
is  stated  be  not;  in  all  respects^  quite 
original,  it  is  at  all  events  true^  and 
it  is  truth  expressed  f n  strong  and 
original  terms. 

**  Next  to  Voltaire  appears,  among  the 
Writers  of  this  period,  the  name  of  one 
perhaps  as  celebrated,  and  by  many  as 
much  admired  and  blamed,  the  fickle, 
the  elegant  Rousseau.  While  acknow- 
ledging, with  regret,  the  evil  tendency 
of  some,  and  indeed  most,  of  the  writSngs 
of  Rousseau,  it  would  perhaps  be  unjust 
to  attach  to  him  the  same  degree  of  re- 
proach and  giidlt  aa  to  Voltaira ;  and  for 


this  simple  reason,  that  Rousseau  seems 
to  have  been  hanetit  which  appears  not 
to  have  been  the  case  with  Voltaire. 
Both,  indeed,  were  blind,  but  one  was 
wilfully  so.  Voltaire  shut  his  eyes  *to 
the  truth,  lest  its  blessed  rays  should  in- 
tercept the  dancing  phantom  (human, 
praise)  that  occupied  and  dazzled  his 
sight.  Poor  Rousseau  was  actually 
blind  ;  his  optic  nerves  were  too  weak, 
too  delicate  to  bear  the  full  rays  of  truth, 
and  in  his  hours  of  blindness  and  of 
t^gony,  he  turned  his  eyes  within  and 
described  what  he  saw,  or  imagined  he 
saw,  as  though  it  had  been,  what  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be,  true.  If  Rousseau  erred, 
it  was  but  error ;  Voltaire  often  did  what 
he  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  asserted  what 
he  must  have  known  to  be  false.  Rous- 
seau was  the  creature  of  Impulse,  Vol- 
taire that  of  vanity ;  Rousseau  wrote  to 
relieve  his  overburdened  heart,  Voltaire 
to  obtain  empty  pnuse,  which  to  him 
was  the  dearest  thing  on  earthy  and 
thus,  to  sum  up  their  chamcter  in  on« 
word,  while  a  want  of  consistency  wme 
the  fault  of  Rousseau,  a  want  of  bonestj 
was  that  of  Voltaire.  Beth  were  great 
men,  hut  both  greatly  erred  from  differ- 
ent  causes ;  and  the  names  Of  both  Will 
go  down  to  posterity,  and  shine  to  the 
eyes  of  future  gen.erations,  rather  as  bea* 
CODS  to  warn*  than  as  Imninaries  to  at- 
tract." 

This  is  clever  writing,  and  we  have 
said  that  it  is  tme-;  but  it  is  not  the' 
whole  truth,  and  lifts  the  efi^t  of  lea** 
ving  rather  a  more  favourable  impres- 
sion of  Rousseau  than  we  should  wish  * 
the  students  of  French  Ikeralure  to' 
entertain.    We  should  wish  to  lay 
upon  Rousseau  rather  a  less  gentle- 
hand.     He  was  by  no  means  a  hs^m«  > 
less  madman^  but  one  to  whom  Rosa^  • 
lind's  cure  o£  "  a  dark  bouse  and  a 
whip"  wouM  have  been  useful  and 
appropriate.    He  was  idl  rottetmetS' 
within,  with  a  fair  gloss  of  refinement ' 
on  the  outside ;  a  filthy  obsoehity  lay 
beneath  his  superficial  but  exquisite 
polish.     You  cannot  break  through 
nis    delicate    surface- work    without* 
oominff  to  something  nssty  ;•— he  was 
fit  for  his  timesy  and  his  tunes  fit  for 
him. 

But  rspid  and  brief  as  the  sketch  of 
M .  Ventouillac  is,  we  cannot  affiMrd 
space  to  travel  side  by  side  with  him  ; 
we  can  only  add,  that  passing  to  more 
modem  timiw,  he  spesks  with  strong 
and  well«desarved  praise  of  that  •tat*  . 
traordinary  woman,  Madame  de  Stael^ 
and  also  dwells  upon  ^waiiuof^tli^ 
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Vioomte  ChAteaubriancI,  the  style  of 
whidb,  he  iDforms  lu^  is  sometimes 
*'  affected  and  turgid/'  in  which  we 
perfectly  agree ;  "  bat,"  continues  our 
author,  "  amidst  all  his  faults,  we  can 
slways  perceive  the  man  of  genius;" 
for  our  own  part,  we  cannot  boast  of 
an  equally  pleasing  result  of  the  exer- 
tion of  our  critical  optics;— if,  for 
"  genius,"  we  should  read  "  affecta« 
tton,"  we  would  willingly  subscribe 
to  the  opinion.  From  these  writers 
M.  VentouiUac  passes  to  the  liters- 
tore  of  the  present  day ;  but,  as  if  con- 
scious that  he  had  already  extended 
his  essay  far  enough,  he  rather  sud- 
denly draws  the  curtain  upon  a  very 
interesting  period,  and  leaves  us  to  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  dwelt,  with  rather 
more  fulness  of  detail,  upon  a  subject 
which  the  preceding  part  of  his  sketch 
entitles  us  to  believe  he  would  have 
examined  with  candour  and  good 
sense.  He  alludes,  indeed,  but  no 
more  than  alludes,  to  the  diange  which 
is  going  oh  in  the  political  and  literary 
diaraetcr  of  the  French ;  a  change 
which  may  perhaps  rush  into  some  ex- 
tremes} ere  it  settles  down  into  esta- 
blished  usa^,  but  which,  as  it  is  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  rdgn  of  nature 
and  of  truth,  over  affectation  and  man- 
nerism, is  aa  interesting  in  its  progress, 
as  it  will  be  beneficial  in  its  results. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  though 
the  French  have  a  word  (I'abandon) 
whidi  signifi^  more  than  any  one 
Bngiiah  word^  the  freedom  from  the 
constraint  of  rule,  vet  pofeet  freedom, 
(we  speak  not  of  licentioat  madness, 
which  is  not  of  nature,  and  by  excess 
destrovs  itself,)  natural  frecKlom  of 
thongnt  and  expression,  was,  until  of 
kte,  scarcely  conceived  amongst  them. 
It  was  not  that  they  were  conscious 
of  any  icatraint ;  but  they  wrote  their 
book%  aa  the^r  niade  their  bows,  with  a 
mistaken  notion  that  the  excellence  ai 
politeness  and  of  literature,  lay  in  the 
improved  manner  of  doing  things  after 
the  established  rule.  As  there  was  one 
form  of  politeness  for  the  court,  ano- 
ther for  the  coffee-house,  and  another 
for  the  streets,  so  there  wks  a  style  for 
each  department  of  literature,  and  he 
who,  in  either  case,  endeavoured  to  fol- 
low nature  rather  than  iet  r^gke,  was, 
by  unanimous  content,  convicted  of 
barbarism.  As,  however,  there  is  in 
this  world  nothing  of  unmixed  good, 
so  diere  is  littkof  unmixed  evil,  and 
this  liabit  of  attention  to  the  rules, 
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while  it  cramped  the  bolder  flights  of 
imagination,  and  forbade  a  genuine 
association  with  the  wild  mysteries  of 
nature,  gave  to  almost  all  that  was 
written  a  neatness  and  correctness  of 
expresuon,  a  terseness  and  a  Ummure, 
that  redeemed  it  from  the  fault  of  rug- 
ged carelessness,  so  common  in  Eng- 
lish composition.    In  comedy,  whicn 
seems  to  find  its  naturd  soil  in  the 
smiling  land  of  France,  and  its  most 
appropriate  guardiansamongst  a  people 
of  spirits  so  quick  and  volatile,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  admit  the  su- 
periority of  the  French  writers ;  yet 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  in 
the  comedy  of  nature^  which  we  call 
humour,  Uiey  can  shew  nothing  by 
the  side  of  wnich  we  should  bluiu  to 
place  the  productions  of  Fielding  or 
Goldsmith,  while  in  the  comedy  of 
ar<— in  wit  and  repartee«-in  drdlerie 
and  Squivoaue — in  sparkling  and  arti- 
ficial sprightliuess,  they  are  far  and 
away  oeyond  us.    Again,  they  boast 
to  take  the  lead  of  us  in  their  sermons  ; 
but  we  have  a  word  to  say  to  them  on 
this  head.   True  it  is,  that  our  ortho- 
dox divines,  our  profound  and  serious 
men,  who  teach  in  colleges,  or  in 
crowded  cities,  with  pariah  beadles 
pacinff  up  and  down  the  aisles  of  the 
churches,   are   considerabl]r  dull  at 
times,  and  deliver  their  treatises  on  re- 
ligion, as  if  it  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  hearts  and  feeliiigv  of  men,  than 
mathematics ;  and  it  is  also  true,  tha^ 
they  have  managed  these  matters  bet- 
ter in  France.    They  have  not  been 
wanting  in  a  better  attention  to  the 
subject,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  a 
matter  of  art ;  attd  their  rhetorical  ar- 
tifice—their well- contrasted  pictures, 
and  their  studied,  yet  animated  ap- 
peals to  feeling,  are  no  doubt  better 
than  a  dull  argument  upon  a  science, 
the  leading  principles  of  which  few 
men  understand,  and  in  which  still 
fewer  cordially   agree ; — but    could 
France  shew  us  a  Whitfield  ?    Could 
France  shew  us  a  multitude  of  ten 
thousand  men,  assembled  in  the  open 
air,  the  souls  of  the  whole  mass  moved 
as  the  soul  of  one  man,  by  an  awful, 
deep,  and  eabn  emotion  of  religious 
feeling  ?    Could  they  point  out  to  us 
a  man,  who,  triumphing  over  all  rules 
of  art,  and  trusting  boldly  to  the  com- 
mon sympathies  of  our  nature,  could 
make  the  universal  heart  of  the  mul- 
titude swell  like  the  sea,  when,  before 
the  atorm  arises,  it  slowly  heaves  the 
o 
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cnorooiis  bulk  of  iu  walcn,  bat  does 
not  break  into  wmvct?  IfoorEai^ 
pifaehcn  bave  been  infcdor,  it  k  b^ 
eftVMy  in  tbcir  important  innwi  Uiwitiro 
far  die  exertion  or  tbepowcr  offOiiiM^ 
^ey  bava  too  Utde  followed  nature. 

But  to  ictom  to  die  modem  litera* 
tare  of  Franoe ;— tba  adTDcatci  ftr 
writing  by  nde  bare  now  met  witb 
piactical  adfOHries,  wbo  aie  likd/ 
irerj  mndi  to  dian|pe  tbe  wbole  dm- 
raeler  of  French  Utentoie.  The  eon* 
tfovertj  wizca  atrang  between  tbe 
adYoeatea  of  tbe  CUAeme,  and  the 
RonumiifUB;  and  the  latter  partj, 
witb  tbe  wonderfblly  increased  know- 
ledge of  Engliab  and  German  lite- 
ratore,  to  support  then,  axe  mani* 
ftstly  gaining  gnmnd.     We  ahonld 
not  be  surprised  if,  widiin  a  few  yean, 
Sliakapeare  were  pretty  generally  un« 
dentood  in  France,  aid  the  eyes  of 
tbe  French  being  opened,  they  dumld 
disoorer  die  sablune,  where  but  lately 
diey  could  only  see  tbe  ridiculow. 
The  Tigoroos  and  spirited  soogi  of 
Beranger  shew  that  things  are  not 
as  they  were  in  France;  and  Victor 
Hugo,  though  be  raabca  cm  with 
aoDMthing  of  the  extravagance  which 
may  be  expected  In  the  sncoeasful 
leader  of  a  new  sdiool,  yet  is  a  tme 
follower  of  nature.    His  "  Denrier 
Jour  (ffffi  wndamn^'  Is  a  Tory  ex^ 
traordinary  and  powerful  oroduction, 
— orer-wrought  certainly,  but  it  is  the 
exaggeration  of  truth,  not  the  extrs* 
Tsganoe  of  aftctation.  To  this  story, 
or  tranBcript  of  the  reflections  of  a 
criminsl  condemned  to  death,  he  pn^ 
fixes  a  little  comedy  by  way  of  pre- 
face, in  which  the  doctrinea  of  the 
opponents  of  his  stirle  sre  introduced 
and  ridiculed  with  tnat  happy  piquant 
levity,  in  which  he  is  as  successful  as 
the   generality  of  his  countrymen, 
while  he  surpasses  them  in  the  tra- 

Sdy  which  follows.  "  What  1"  aavs 
e  poet,  whom  he  introduces,  speaa« 
!n^  of  his  book—''  Comment  int^res* 
aait-il?  n  a  un  oime,  et  paa  de 
remords.  J*etuie  faii  (e  oonlrslre. 
Teusse  cont^  lliistoire  de  mon  oon« 
damn^;  ntfde  parens  honndtes;  une 
bonne  Question;  de  Tamour;  de  la 
Jalousie ;  un  crime  qui  n'en  soit  paa 
vtn;etpuu  de»  remords,  de9  remorde, 
beaucoup  dei  remordtl" 

^  Doubtless,  so  he  would,  and  have 
violated  nature  at  every  step.  Re- 
morse, as  the  author  afterwards  just- 
ly observes  in  the  course  of  his  bo^. 


visits  the  mind  of  a  criminal  more  fie* 
qaendy  before  than  after  hii  con- 
dsmnation  once  condemned,  the  hor- 
rible oontcmplataon  of  death  is  all  in 
alL  There  may  be  remorse  in  his 
sensations,  but  be  knows  it  notr— dis« 
tiiianisfaesit  not  as  remorse— he  thinks 
of  his  punishment,  not  of  his  crime. 

But  what  is  most  new  throughout 
this  French  book,  is  the  perception  of 
the  tme  poeticsl  connexion  between 
visible  external  things^  and  internal 
fadings  and  emotions.  Hitherto  we 
find  French  writers  giving  us  merely 
a  highly  finished  picture  of  external 
things,  and  apparently  inamaible  of 
the  thoughts  which  lie  wn^^ed  m  in 
them,  but  which  come  fonh,  wnen 

Kios  plaees  themin  sttdia  ritaatimif 
t  th^  seem  to  ^esk  to  the  ooca« 


When  the  oiminal  deacribed 
in  Victor  Hugo's  book  is  brought  from 
bis  dungeon  to  the  hot  exhsnsted 
crowded  court,  to  bear  the  verdict  of 
the  jury ;  after  the  painful  indifimnce 
of  the  variona  members  of  the  crowd 
is  described,  and  contrasted  wiUi  his 
own  amiy  of  suspense,  he  say**—"  En 
face  it  md  one  fenetre  etait  toato 
grande  onverte.  J'entendaia  rire  sur 
le  quai  lea  marchandea  de  flenra,  et 
an  bord  de  la  crois^  aiie  joUe  petite 
plantejmme,  itmie  pMirie  itun  royoti 
dumMifJouyaU avee  k  veHtdam  tine 
fenUdelapUrrn," 

He  allows  his  mind  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  the  possibility  of  tho 
verdict  being  against  him,  and  the 
sentence  of  death  being  pronounced  ; 
but  instantly  bis  soul  rejects  vrith 
loathing  the  idea  of  death   under 
such  circumstances    ■  '*  Mais  an  mois 
d'aout,  a  buit  heurea  dn  matin,  un  ai 
beau  jour,  cea  bona  jur^ ;  c'eat  im« 
poosible !   Et  me$  petut  revtnaieni  ae 
JuperturlajoUeJleurjauneautoieUr* 
Why  is  it  that  this  mention  of  the 
yellow  flower  waving  in  the  morning 
breese,  and  glancing  in  thesunbeama, 
is  so  afibcting?  It  is  that  we  give  it  a 
language, — ^we  know  what  it  aaid  to 
the  mind  of  the  criminal ;  it  apoka  to 
him  of  freedom,  and  the  dear  dcy,  and 
the  summer  wind  floating  over  vride 
plains  and  vineyards,  and  gardena  AiU 
of  flowers,  that,  like  it,  waved  in  the 
breeze,  and  glanced  in  the  aun  I 

Throughout  thia  little  book,  the 
wanderings  of  the  tortured  imagina* 
tion  of  the  condemned  man  are  tra« 
ced  and  deacribed  with  great  power 
and  truth,  and  the  minute  circum* 


sUBoea  whinh  make  up  the  details  of 
tbe  miteryof  a  cieatiire  in  iowreteh- 
cd  a  aituationj  are  drawn  with  a  eu- 
rioua  fidelity^  which  makea  us  start 
bick  from  toe  picture  as  from  a  hor« 
rible  reality.  Yet  after  all,  M.  Hugo's 
criminal  is  a  poor  creature,  with  wo« 
manish  nerres,  and  womanish  sensi* 
bility,  with  whom  we  stem  English 
could  have  but  small  sympathy ;  and 
though  he  claims  and  receives  our 
pity,   we  cannot  avoid  mingling  it 
with  some  contempt.    When  will  the 
Frendk  nation  be  able  to  affi>rd   a 
Tburtell— «  man  who  could  turn  his 
pistol  round  in  his  frimd'a  brains; 
Bot  in  any  insane  paroxysm  of  jea« 
lonsyyOr  hatred, or  revenge,  but  merely 
to  ascertain  aatiifactorUy  that  he  had 
completely  eflbcted  his  business— who 
oottld  then  w^  in  to  his  supper  of 
mutton  diops,  with  the  same  oonmo-> 
snreaaif  be  n»lcome  fromgivins  afeed 
of  oata  to  his  horse— a  clever  and  acuta 
man,  too,  without  any  stupid  insensi* 
bility  of  mind— «  man  who,  when  seized 
and  put  on  his  trial,  geu  off  by  hearta 
long  and  eloquent  i^eech,  fuU  of  the 
most  solemn  and  false  asseverations  of 
his  innoeenee;  not  that  he  dung  with 
despeate  eagemeaa  to  the  hope  OK  eaca« 
ping,  but  t£it,  as  there  was  a  chance, 
k  was  i»tident  not  to  throw  it  away— 
who,  when  condemned,  displayed  nei- 
ther terror  ner  indif&rence,  neither 
exquisite  sensibility  nor  sullen  bruta^ 
lity,  and  at  the  kst  swung  out  of  life 
Iran  the  gallows  with  the  settled  air 
of  a  nan  who  feels  he  has  lost  the 
gune  at  which  he  played,  and  that  he 
may  as  well  pay  the  stake  calmly? 
There  was  a  true  British  composure 
about  the  unutterable  atrocity  of  thia 
Yiijain— murderer  he  was,  and  a  meet 
detestable  murderer  too— but  his  cha^ 
facter  belongs  to  our  country  as  fully 
as  that  of  our  heroes.    Hunt  and  Pro- 
bert  were  pitiful  wretches,  fit  fbr  the 
Bictoeb      DottbUess   the   agony   of 
Hunt's  ftdings  until  his  reprieve  came, 
would,  if  properly  dividea  into  chap- 
ters, make  a  good  romance ;  but  we 
should  be  sorry  that  any  Englishman 
as  clever  aa  M.  Hugo  should  not  be 
able  to  find  a  better  subject 

Some  passages  in  M.  Hug;o's  ro« 
manoe  hint  tl»t  it  has  a  political  ob- 
ject, and  that  a  desire  to  induce  the 
alK^ition  of  the  punishment  of  death 
has  been  the  motive  for  writing  it.  If 
such  be  indeed  the  author's  view,  the 
I  and  the  end  are  about  equals 
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ly  extravagant    To  attempt  a  reform 
in  the  law  by  writing  a  romance,  seemv 
an  expbit  rather  more  worthy  of  the 
Knight  of  la  Mancha,  than  of  a  sane 
mania  this  age,  when  the  Schoolmas- 
ter and  sober  reason  are  said  to  have 
so  much  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  men  ; 
and  the  notion  that  no  crime,  however 
atrocious,  should  be  punished  with 
death,  is  certainly  more  appropriate  to 
the  dreams  of  a  romance-writer,  than 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  politician. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  he  who  makes  a  romance  the 
vehicle  of  his  politics,  should  form  his 
politics  after  the  dictates  of  romance. 
The  French  press  has  of  late  beeft 
deluged  with  volume  after  volume  of 
memoirs  and  reminiscences  of  all  aorta 
and  conditions  of  men*— and  women^ 
too,  connected  with  Bonaparte's  times 
and  government    Some  of  these  are 
very  good ;  but  for  the  mass,  it  cer* 
tsinly  would  be  much  pleaaanter  to  buy 
than  to  read  them  through ;  though  to 
do  neither,  would  be  the  most  agree* 
able.    There  are  a  set  of  worn-out 
men  of  pleasure  about  Paris,  who  have 
had  siHnething  to  do  with  political 
matters  in  former  times,  and  have  a 
strangeand  morbid  satisfaction  indwell* 
inguponthesedetailaof  intrigue,  which 
are  artfully  contrived  to  have  a  smack  oi 
sensualitvabout  them-«-but8ueh  books 
are  only  fit  for  the  atmosphere  of  Paris. 
We  heard,  some  months  ago,  an  im« 
mense  talk  aboutthe  "  M^mourcsd'une 
Contemporaine,"  and  happening  to 
find  a  bundle  of  volumes,  sil  with  that 
title,  upon  our  table,  we  took  up  one 
at  ranoom,  which  proved  to  be  vo* 
lume  seventh,  and  opening  it  some* 
where  about  Uie  middle,  we  found  the 
fair  authoresa— we  are  bound  by  cour« 
tesy  to  suppose  her  fair — sitting  down 
to  write  a  treatise  respecting  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo ;  having  first  shrug- 
ged up  her  shoulders  with  becoming 
modesty  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  an  at** 
tempt,  out  presently  sfterwarda,  taking 
heart  of  grace,  and  falling  to,  in  right 
earnest.  Then  she  makes  a  discovery, 
which  she  is  kind  enough  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  public  in  manner  foI« 
lowing:— 

**  Quand  mon  coeur  est  fortement  , 
ton,  les  pens^  m'dtouffent,  et  ma 
plume,  brCklante  comme  mon  cceur, 
pent  k  peine  en  exprimer  la  chalereuse 
abondance." 

Imagine  to  yourself,  gentle  reader, 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  reading 
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through  leveii  yolameSy  half  politics, 
and  htlf  scandal,  written  by  a  person 
whose  thoughts  stifle  her,  when  her 
heart  is  moved,  and  whose  pen,  on 
file,  even  as  the  heart  aforesaid,  can 
scarcely  express  the  warm  abundance 
of  it,  that  18  to  say,  the  befoie-men« 
tioned  heart ! 


CAug, 

But  we  have  wandered  far  away 
fromM.Ventonillac's  ''French  Libra- 
rian," which  led  us  into  these  rambling 
obsenrations.  He  promises  some  iro- 
proyements  for  future  editions^  should 
tbev  be  called  for,  and  we  hope  he 
will  soon  be  under  the  necessity  of 
redeeming  his  pledge. 


THE  OLD  GCNTLEMAM  S  TEETOTUM. 


At  the  foot  of  the  long  range  of  the 
Mendiphills,  standeth  a  village,  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  we  shall  conceal 
the  precise  locality  of,  by  bestowing 
thereon  the  appellation  of  Stockwell. 
It  lieth  in  a  nook,  or  indentation,  of  the 
mountain;  and  its  population  may  be 
said,  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the 
word,  to  be  extremely  dense,  being 
confined  within  narrow  limits  by 
rodcy  and  sterile  ground,  and  a  brawl- 
ing stream,  whioi  ever  and  anon  as- 
sumes the  aspect  of  an  impetuous  ri- 
ver, and  then  dwindles  away  into  a 
plaything  for  the  little  bovs  to  hop 
over.  The  principal  traae  of  the 
Stockwellites  is  in  coals,  which  certain 
of  the  industrious  operative  natives 
sedulously  employ  themselves  in  ex- 
tracting from  our  mother  earth,  while 
others  are  engaged  in  conveying  the 
"  black  diamonds"  to  various  adja- 
eent  towns,  in  csrts  of  sundry  shapes 
and  dimensions.  The  horses  engaged 
in  this  traffic  are  of  the  Rosinante  spe- 
cies, and,  too  often,  literally  raw-bo- 
ned ;  inasmuch,  that  it  is  sometimes  a 
grievous  sicht  to  see  them  tugging, 
and  a  wofuT  thing  to  hear  their  mas- 
ters swearing,  when  mounting  a  steep 
ascent  with  one  of  the  aforesaid  loads. 

Wherever  a  civilized  people  dwell, 
there  must  be  trade ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, Stockwell  hath  its  various  artisans, 
who  ply,  each  in  his  vocation,  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  others ;  and,  more- 
over, it  hath  its  inn,  or  public  house, 
a  place  of  no  small  importance,  having 
for.  its  sigp  a  swinging  creaking  board, 
whereou  is  embkzoned  the  eflSgy  of  a 
roaring,  red,  and  rampant  Lion.  Hiffh 
towering  above  the  said  Lion,  are  the 
branches  of  a  soliUrv  ebn,  the  foot  of 
which  is  encircled  by  a  seat,  espe- 
cially convenient  for  those  guests 
whose  taste  it  is  to  "  blow  a  cloud"  in 
the  open  air ;  and  it  is  of  two  indivi- 
duals, who  were  much  given  ther«on 
to  enjoy  their  "  otium  cum  digniUUe" 
that  we  are  about  to  speak. 


George  Syms  had  lon^  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  in  the  shoemaking  ana  cob- 
bling line,  (though  latterly  two  oppo- 
sitionists had  started  against  him,) 
and  Peter  Brown  was  a  man  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  being  ''  the  man  wot" 
shod  the  raw-boned liorses  before  men- 
tioned, *'  him  and  his  father,  and 
grandfather,"  as  the  parish-clerk  said, 
"  for  time  immemorial."  These  two 
worthies  were  regaling  themselves,  as 
was  their  wonted  custom,  each  with 
his  pint,  upon  a  small  table,  which 
was  placed,  for  their  accommodation, 
before  the  said  bench.  It  was  a  fine 
evening  in  the  last  autumn ;  and  we 
could  say  a  great  deal  about  die  beau- 
tiful tints  which  the  beams  of  the  set- 
ting sun  shed  upon  the  kills'  side,  and 
undulating  distant  outline,  and  how 
the  clouds  appeared  of  a  fiery  red,  and, 
anon,  of  a  pale  yellow,  had  we  leisure 
for  description:  but  neither  Greorge 
Syms  nor  Peter  Brown  heeded  these 
matters,  and  our  present  businesa  is 
with  them. 

They  had  discussed  all  the  village 
news— the  last  half  of  the  last  pipe 
had  been  pufiled  in  silence,  and  they 
were  reduced  to  the  dilemma  wherein 
many  a  brace  of  intimate  friends  have 
found  themselves-T-they  had  nothing 
to  talk  about.  Each  had  observed 
three  times  that  it  was  very  hot,  and 
each  had  responded  three  times— 
"  Yes,  it  is."  They  were  at  a  perfect 
stand-still— they  snook  out  the  ashes 
from  their  pipes,  and  yawned  simul- 
taneously. They  felt  that  indulgence, 
however  grateful,  is  apt  to  cloy,  even 
under  the  elm- tree,  and  the  rtd.  ram- 
pant lion.  But,  as  Doctor  Watta  says, 
<<  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still, 
For  idle  hands  to  do,'* 
and  they  agreed  to  have  '^  another 
pint,"  which  Sally,  who  was  ever  ready 
at  their  bidding,  brought  forthwith, 
and  then  they  endeavoured  to  rally; 
but  the  offint  was  yaia*-4he  thread  of 
conversation  was  broken,  and  they 
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could  not  connect  it,  and  so  they  sip- 
ped and  yawned,  till  Peter  Brown  od- 
serred,  "  It  is  getting  dark."— '^  Ay," 
replied  George  Syms. 

At  this  moment  an  elderly  stranger, 
of  a  shahby-genteel  appearance,  ap« 
proached  the  Lion,  and  enquired 
the  road  to  an  adjoining  village. 
"  Yon  are  late,  sir,"  said  George 
Syms.—*'  Yes,"  replied  the  stranger, 
*'  I  mm ;"  and  he  threw  himself  on 
the  bench,  and  took  off  his  hat,  and 
wiped  his  forehead,  and  observed, 
that  it  was  very  sultry,  and  he  was 
<iuite  tired. — "  This  is  a  good  house," 
said  Peter  Brown ;  *'  and  if  you  are 
not  obliged  to  go  on,  I  wouldn't,  if  I 
were  you." — "It  makes  little  differ- 
ence  to  me,"  replied  the  stranger; 
"  and  80,  as  I  find  myself  in  good  com* 
pany,  here  goes !"  and  he  bc^n  to  call 
about  him,  notwithstanding  his  shab- 
by appearance,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  nas  money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  his 
way. — **  Three  make  good  company," 
ohaerred  Peter  Brown.—"  Ay,  ay," 
ssid  thestranger.  "Holla  there !  bnng 
me  another  pint !  This  walk  has  made 
me  confoundedly  thirsty.  You  may 
as  well  make  it  a  pot— and  be  quick ! ' 

Messrs  Brown  and  Syms  were  great- 
ly  pleased  with  this  additional  guest 
at  their  symposium ;  and  Uie  trio  sat 
and  talked  or  the  wind,  and  the  wea-* 
ther,  and  the  roads,  and  the  coal  trade, 
and  drank  and  smoked  to  their  hearts' 
content,  till  again  time  b^n  to  hanfl 
heavy,  and  then  the  stranger  asked 
the  two  friends,  if  ever  they  played  at 
teetotum.— "Play  at  what  ?^'  asked  Pe- 
ter Brown.—"  Play  at  what  ?"  enqui- 
red George  Syms.—"  At  tee-to-tum," 
replied  the  stranger,  gravely,  taking  a 
pair  of  spectacles  from  one  pocket  of 
nis  waistcoat,  and  the  machine  in 
question  from  the  other.  "  It  is  an 
excellent  game,  I  assure  you.  »  Rare 
sport,  my  masters  1"  and  he  forthwith 
began  to  spin  his  teetotum  upon  the 
table,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of 
George  Syms  and  Peter  Brown,  who 
opind  that  the  potent  ale  of  the  ramp- 
ing Red  Lion  had. done  its  office. 
"  Only  see  how  the  little  fellow  runs 
about  r  cried  the  stranger,  in  appa* 
rent  ecstasy.  "  HoUa,  there !  Bnne 
a  lantern  I  There  he  goes,  round  and 
round — and  now  he's  aisleep— and  now 
he  bM;ina  to  reel — wiggle  waggle- 
down  be  tumbles !  l^hat  colour,  for 
a  shilling  ?"— "  I  don't  understand 
the  game/  udd  Peter  Btqwd^— ^'  Nor 


I,  neither,"  quoth  George  Syms; 
"  but  it  seems  easy  enough  to  learn." 
— "  Oh,  ho !"  said  the  stranger ;  "  you 
think  so,  do  you?  But,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  there's  a  great  deal  more  in 
it  than  you  imagine.  There  he  is,  you 
see,  with  as  many  sides  as  a  modern 
politician,  and  as  many  colours  as  an 
Algerine.  Come,  let  us  have  a  game ! 
This  is  the  way  I"  and  he  again  set  the 
teetotum  in  motion,  and  capered  about 
in  exceeding  glee. — "  He,  he,  he!" 
uttered  George  Syms ;  and  "  Ha,  ha, 
ha!"  exclaimed  Peter  Brown;  and, 
being  wonderfully  tickled  with  the  od« 
dity  of  the  thing,  they  were  easily 
persuaded  by  the  stranger  just  to  take 
a  game  together  for  five  minutes,  while 
he  stood  by  as  umpire,  with  a  stop* 
watch  in  his  hand. 

Nothing  can  be  much  easier  than 
spinning  a  teetotum,  yet  our  two 
Stockwellites  could  scarcely  manage 
the  thing  for  laughing ;  but  the  stran« 
ger  stooa  by,  with  spectacles  oh  nose, 
looking  alternately  at  his  watch  and 
the  table,  with  as  much  serious  inte- 
rest as  though  he  had  been  witnessing, 
and  was  bound  to  furnish,  a  report  of 
a  prize-fight,  or  a  debate  in  the  House 
otCommons. 

When  precisely  five  minutes  had 
elapsed,  although  it  was  Peter  Brovm'a 
spin,  and  the  teetotum  was  yet  going 
its  rounds,  and  George  Syms  had  call- 
ed out  ycJlow,  he  demurely  took  it 
from  the  table  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  . 
and  then,  returning  his  watch  to  hia 
fob,  walked  away  into  the  Red  Lion, 
without  saying  so  much  as  good-night. 
The  two  friends  looked  at  each  otner 
in  surprise,  and  then  indulged  in  a 
very  loud  and  hearty  fit  of  laughter ; 
and  then  paid  their  reckoning,  and 
went  away,  exceedingly  merry,  which 
they  would  not  have  been,  had  they 
understood  properly  what  they  had 
been  doing. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  stranger  had 
entered  the  house,  and  began  to  be 
"  very  funny"  with  Mrs  Philpot,  the 
landlady  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  Sally, 
the  purveyor  of  beer  to  the  guests 
thereof;  and  he  found  it  not  very  dif« 
ficult  to  persuade  them  likewise  to 
take  a  game  at  teetotum  for  five  mi« 
nutes,  which  he  terminated  in  the 
same  unceremonious  way  as  that  un« 
der  the  tree,  and  then  desired  to  be 
shewn  the  room  wherein  he  was  to 
sleep.  Mrs  Philpot  immediately,  coui- 
trary  to  her  osiud  custom,  jnmpied  up 
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with  great  alacrity^  lighted  a  candle, 
and  conducted  her  guest  to  his  apart- 
ment; while  Sally,  contrary  to  her 
U6ud  custom,  recUned  herself  in  her 
mistress's  great  arm-chair,  yawned 
three  or  four  times,  and  then  exclaim- 
ed,  '*  Heigho  1  it's  getting  very  late  I  I 
wish  my  husband  would  come  home  1" 

Now,  although  we  have  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  those  who  cannot  keep  a 
secret  of  importance,  we  are  not  fond 
of  useless  mysteries,  and  therefore 
think  proper  to  tell  the  reader  that  the 
teetotum  m  question,  had  the  peculiar 
property  of  causing  those  who  played 
therewith,  to  lose  all  remembrance  of 
their  former  character,  and  to  adopt 
that  of  their  antagonists  in  the  game* 
During  the  process  of  spinning,  the 
personal  identity  of  the  two  players 
was  completely  changed.  Now,  on 
the  evening  of  this  memorable  day^ 
Jacob  Philpot,  the  landlord  of  the 
rampant  Red  Lion,  had  spent  a  few 
convivial  hours  with  mine  host  of  the 
Blue  Boar,  a  house  on  the  road-side, 
about  two  miles  from  Stockwell ;  and 
the  two  publicans  had  discussed  the 
aJe,  grog,  and  tobacco  in  the  manner 
customary  with  Britons,  whose  insig« 
nia  are  roaring  rampant  red  lions, 
green  dragons,  blue  boars,  &c.  There- 
fore, when  Jacob  came  home,  he  be* 
gan  to  call  about  him,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  purposeth  thai  his  arrival 
shall  be  no  secret ;  and  very  agreeably 
surprised  was  he  when  Mrs  Philpot 
ran  out  from  the  house,  and  assisted 
him  to  dismount,  for  Jacob  was  some- 
what rotund;  and  yet  more  did  he 
marvel  when,  instead  of  haranguing 
him  in  a  loud  voice,  (as  she  had  whilom 
done  on  similar  occasions,  greatly  to 
his  discomfiture,)  she  good-humour- 
edly  said  that  she  would  lead  his  nag 
to  the  stable,  and  then  go  and  call 
Philip  the  ostler.  "  Humph  1"  said 
the  host  of  the  Lion,  leaning  with  his 
back  against  the  door-post,  "  after  a 
calm  comes  a  storm.  She'll  make  up 
for  this  presently,  I'll  warrant."  But 
Mrs  Philpot  put  up  the  horse,  and 
called  Philip,  and  then  returned  in 
peace  and  quietness,  and  attempted  to 
pass  into  the  house,  without  uttering 
a  word  to  her  lord  and  master. 

"  What's  the  matter  vrith  you,  ray 
dear?"  asked  Jacob  Philpot ;"  a'n't 
you  well?"—"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mrs 
Philpot,  '*  very  well,  I  thank  you. 
But  pray  take  away  your  leg,  and  let 
me  go  into  the  bouaei"— "  But  didn't 


yott  think  I  was  very  late?"  asked 
Jacob.—"  Oh  !  I  don't  know,"  re- 
plied Mrs  Philpot ;  "  when  gentle- 
men  get  together,  they  don't  think 
how  time  goes."  Poor  Jacob  was  quite 
delighted,  and,  as  it  was  dude,  and  by 
no  means,  as  he  conceived,  a  scandal- 
ous proceeding,  he  forthwith  put  one 
arm  round  Mrs  Philpot's  neck,  and 
stole  a  kiss,  whereat  she  said,  "  Oh 
dear  me  1  how  could  you  think  of  do- 
ing such  a  thing  ?"  and  immediately 
squeesed  herself  past  him,  and  ran 
into  the  house,  where  Sally  sat,  in  the 
arm-chair  before  mentioned,  with  a 
handkerchief  over  her  head,  pretend* 
ing  to  be  asleep. 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  said  Jacob  to 
his  wife,  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you  in  such 
good-humour.  You  shall  make  me  a 
glass  of  rum  and  water,  and  take  some 
of  it  yourself."—"  I  must  go  into  the 
back  kitchen  for  some  water  then/' 
replied  his  wife,  and  away  she  ran,  and 
Jacob  followed  her,  marvelling  still 
more  at  her  unusual  alacrity.  **  My 
dear,"  quoth  he,  "  I  am  sorry  to  give 
you  so  much  trouble,"  and  again  he  put 
his  arm  round  her  neck.  "  La,  sir  1" 
she  cried, "  if  you  don't  let  me  go,  I'll 
caU  out,  I  declare."—"  He,  he— ha, 
hal"  said  Jacob;  "call  out!  that's  a 
j;ood  one,  however  1  a  man's  wife  caU^ 
mgout  because  her  husband's  a-going 
tokiss  her ! "— "  What  do  you  mean  ?** 
asked  Mrs  PhUpot;  "  I'm  sure  it'a  a 
shame  to  use  a  poor  girl  so  1"—''  A 
poor  gurll"  exclaimed  the  landlord, 
"  ahem  I  was  once,  mayhap."— "  I  don't 
value  your  insinivations  that"  said  Mrs 
Philpot,  snapping  her  fingers;  "  I 
wonder  what  you  take  me  for !"— «i"  So 
ho  1"  thought  her  spouse, "  she's  come 
to  herself  now ;  I  thought  it  was  all 
a  sham ;  but  I'll  coax  her  a  bit ;"  so 
he  fell  in  with  her  apparent  whim, 
and  called  her  a  good  girl ;  but  still 
she  resisted  his  advances,  and  aaked 
him  what  he  took  her  for.  "  Take 
you  for  I"  cried  Jacob,  *'  why,  for  my 
own  dear  Sally  to  be  sure,  so  don  t 
make  any  more  fuss."—"  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  run  out  of  the  house," 
said  she,  "and  neyer  enter  it  any 
more." 

This  threat  gave  no  sort  of  alarm  to 
Jacob,  but  it  somewhat  tickled  hia 
fancy,  and  he  indulged  himself  in  a 
very  hearty  laugh,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  good-humouredly  told  her  to  go  to 
bed,  and  he  would  rollow  her  present- 
ly, as  soon  aa  he  bad  looked  after  hia 


bone,  and  pulled  o£P  his  boots.  This 
nropoBition  was  no  sooner  made,  than 
the  good  man's  ears  were  suddenly 
grasj^  from  behind,  and  his  head  was 
shaken  and  twisted  about,  as  though 
it  had  been  the  purport  of  the  assail- 
ant to  wrench  it  from  his  shoulders* 
Mrs  Philpot  inatantly  made  her  escape 
from  the  kitchen,  Imving  her  spouse 
in  the  handa  of  the  enraged  Sally,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  the  teetotum 
dekukm,  waa  firml|r  persuaded  that 
she  waa  justly  inflictins;  wholesome 
discipline  upon  her  husband,  whom 
she  bad,  as  she  conceived,  caught  in 
the  act  of  making  love  to  the  maid. 
8allT  waa  active  and  strong,  and  Jacob 
Philpot  was,  aa  before  hinted,  some* 
what  obese,  and,  withal,  not  in  excel- 
lent ''  wind ;"  consequently  it  was  some 
time  ere  he  could  disengage  himself; 
and  then  he  stood  panting  and  blow- 
iaff,  and  utterlv  lost  in  astonishment, 
while  Sally  saluted  him  with  divers 
appeUationa,  which  it  would  not  be 
seemly  here  to  set  down. 

When  Jacob  did  find  his  tongue, 
hofwvver,  he  answered  her  much  in 
the  aame  style;  and  added,  that  he 
had  a  great  mind  to  lay  a  stick  about 
her  baek.  ''  What  1  strike  a  woman  I 
Kb— would  you,  you  coward  ?"  and 
immediately  she  darted  forward,  and, 
aa  ahe  termed  it,  put  her  mark  upon 
him  with  her  nails,  whereby  his  rubi- 
caad  countenance  waa  greatly  disfi* 
ffured,  and  his  patience  entirely  ex* 
Eanated :  but  Sally  waa  too  nimble, 
and  made  her  escape  up  stairs.  So 
the  landlord  of  the  Red  Lion,  having 
got  rid  of  the  two  mad  or  drunken 
women,  tery  phikMopbically  reaolvad 
to  alt  down  for  half  an  hour  by  him- 
self, to  think  over  the  business,  while 
be  took  his  "  night-cap."  He  had 
aeareely  brewed  the  ingredients,  when 
he  waa  roused  by  a  rap  at  the  window; 
aftd,  in  answer  to  his  enquiry  of 
"who's  there?"  he  recognised  the  voice 
of  hia  neighbour,  Oeorg»  Syma,  and, 
of  oourse,  immediately  admitted  him ; 
for  George  waa  a  good  cuatomer,  and, 
consequently,  wekome  at  all  hours. 
«'Hy  good  friend,"  said  Syms,  "I 
daresay  you  are  surprised  to  see  me 
here  at  ttia  time  of  night;  but  I  can't 
l^et  into  my  own  house.  My  wife  is 
dmak,  I  believe."-^'  And  so  is  mine," 
qaoth  the  landlord ;  '*  so,  sit  you  down 
and  make  yourself  comfortable.  *' 
mo  If  I  think  rUg 
"No 
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ik  I'U  go  to  bed  to»night  1      her  mind's  eye,  divers 
will  I,^'  said  Syma ;  ''  I've    might  probably  be  then 


got  a  job  to  do  early  in  the  morning, 
and  then  I  shall  be  ready  for  it."  % 
the  two  friends  sat  down,  and  had 
scarcely  begun  to  6X\joy  themselves, 
when  another  rap  was  heard  at  the 
window,  and  mine  host  recognised  the 
voice  of  Peter  Brown,  who  came  with 
the  same  complaint  against  his  wife, 
and  was  easily  persuaded  to  join  the 
party,  each  decfanns  that  the  women 
must  have  contrivea  to  meet,  during 
their  absence  from  home,  and  all  get 
fuddled  together.  Mattera  went  on 
pleasantly  enough  for  some  time,  while 
they  continued  to  rail  against  the 
women ;  but,  when  that  subject  waa 
exhausted,  George  Syms,  the  shoe* 
maker,  began  to  talk  about  shoeing 
horses;  and  Peter  Brown,  the  black* 
smith,  averred  that  he  could  make  a 
pair  of  jockey  boots  with  any  man  for 
fifty  mUes  round.  The  host  of  the  ram* 
pant  Red  Lion  considered  these  things 
at  first  as  a  sort  of  joke,  which  he  hM 
no  doubt,  fVom  such  good  customenk 
was  exceedingly  good,  tnough  he  could 
not  exactly  comprehend  it :  but  when 
Peter  Brown  answered  to  the  name  of 
George  Syms,  and  Greorge  Syms  re* 
sponded  to  that  of  Peter  Brown,  he 
was  somewhat  more  bewildered,  and 
could  not  help  thinking  that  his  guests 
had  drunk  quite  enough.  He,  how« 
ever,  satisfies  himself  with  the  reflect 
tion  that  that  was  no  business  of  hisj 
and  that  "a  man  must  live  by  his 
trade."  With  the  exception  of  these 
apparent  occasional  crosa  purposes, 
conversation  went  on  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  under  existing  circum* 
stances,  and  the  three  unfortunate 
husbands  sat  and  talked^  and  dranki 
and  smoked,  till  tired  nature  cried, 
"hold,  enough  1" 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs  Geor^s 
Syms,  who  had  been  much  scandalized 
at  the  appearance  of  Peter  Brown  be* 
neath  her  bedroom  window,  where* 
into  he  vehemently  solicited  admit* 
tance,  altogether  in  the  moat  public 
and  unblushing  manner;  she,  poor 
soul  1  lay,  for  an  hour,  much  disturb* 
ed  in  her  mind,  and  pondering  on  the 
extreme  impropriety  of  Mr  Brown's 
conduct,and  its  probable oonsequencea. 
She  then  began  to  wonder  where  her 
own  goodman  could  be  staying  so  late; 
and,  after  much  tossing  and  tumbling 
to  and  fro,  bein^;  withal  a  woman  of  a 
warm  imagination,  she  discerned,  in 
scenes,  which 
acting,  and  in 
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which  George  Syms  ajipeared  to  he 
taking  a  part  that  did  not  at  all  meet 
her  approbation.  Accordingly  she 
arose^  and  throwing  her  garments 
about  her^  with  a  degtee  of  elegant 
negligence^  for  which  the  ladies  of 
Stockwell  have  long  been  celebrated, 
she  incontinently  went  to  Ae  house 
of  Peter  Brown^  at  whose  bedroom 
window  she  perceived  a  head.  With 
the  intuitive  knowledge  of  costume 
possessed  by  ladies  in  general,  shein- 
stantly,  through  the  murky  night,  dis* 
covered  that  the  cap  on  the  said  hedA 
was  of  the  female  gender ;  and  there- 
fore boldly  went  ud  thereunto,  and 
said,  **  Mrs  Brown,  have  you  seen  any 
thing  of  my  husband?"—"  Whatr 
exdaamed  Mrs  Brown,  *'  haven't  you 
seen  him  ?  Well,  I'd  have  you  see 
after  him  pretty  quickly,  for  he  was 
here,  just  where  you  stand  now,  more 
than  two  hours  ago,  talking  all  man- 
ner  of  nonsense  to  me,  and  calling  me 
his  dear  Betsj,  so  that  I  was  quite 
ashamed  of  hmi.  But,  howsomever, 
you  needn't  be  uneasy  about  me,  for 
you  know  I  wouldn^  do  any  thing 
improper  on  no  account.  But  haveyou 
seen  any  thing  of  my  Peter  ?" — "  I 
believe  I  have,"  replied  Mrs  Syms,  and 
immediately  related  the  scandalous 
conduct  of  the  smith  beneath  her  win- 
dow ;  and  then  the  two  ladies  agreed 
to  sdly  forth  in  search  of  their  two 
''worthless,  good-for-nothing,  drunk- 
en husbands/' 

Now  it  is  a  custom  with  those  who 
get  their  living  by  carrying  coal,  when 
they  are  about  to  convey  it  to  any  con- 
siderable distance,  to  commence  their 
journey  at  such  an  hour  as  to  reach 
the  first  turnpike  a  little  after  mid- 
night, that  they  may  be  enabled  to  go 
out  and  return  nome  within  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  thus  save  the  ex- 
pense of  the  toll,  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  pay  twice.  This  is 
the  secret  of  those  apparently  lazy  fel- 
lows, whom  the  Bath  ladies  and  dan- 
dies sometimes  view  with  horror  and 
surprise,  sleeping  in  the  day-time,  in, 
on,  or  under  carts,  benches,  or  wag- 
gons. It  hath  been  our  lot,  when  in 
the  city  of  waters,  to  hear  certain  of 
these  theoretical  "political  econo- 
mists" remark  somewhat  harshly  on 
this  mode  of  taking  a  siesta.  We 
should  recommend  them  henceforth 
to  attend  to  the  advice  of  Peter  Pindar, 
and 


"  Mind  what  the)"  read  in  godly  book?. 
And  not  take  people  by  their  looks  ;'* 

for  they  would  not  be  pleased  to  be 
judged  in  that  manner  themaelves; 
and  the  poor  fdlows  in  question  have, 
generally,  been  travelling  all  night, 
not  in  a  mail-coach,  but  walking  over 
rough  roads,  and  assisting  their  weary 
and  over-worked  cavalry  up  and  down 
a  succession  of  steep  hills. 

In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the 
two  forsaken  matrons  encountered 
Moses  Brown,  a  first  cousin  of  Peter's, 
who  had  just  dispatched  his  waggon- 
er on  a  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
description  just  alluded  to.  Moses 
had  heard  voioesas  he  passed  the  Lion ; 
and  being  somewhat  of  a  curious  turn, 
had  discovered,  partly  by  listening, 
and  partly  by  the  aid  of  certain  cracks, 
holes,  and  ill-fitting  joints  in  the  shat- 
ters, who  the  gentlemen  were  whose 
good- will  and  pleasure  it  was  ''  to  vex 
the  dull  ear  of  night"  with  their  un- 
timely mirth.  Moses,  moreover,  was 
a  meek  man,  and  professed  to  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  for  the  two  good  women 
who  had  two  such  roaring,  rattling 
blades  for  their  husbands :  for,  by  this 
time,  the  bacchanalians,  having  ex- 
hausted their  conversational  powers, 
had  commenced  a  series  of  songs.  So, 
under  his  guidance,  the  ladies  recon* 
noitred  the  drunken  two  through  the 
cracks,  holes,  and  ill-fitting  joints 
aforesaid. 

Poor  Greorge  Syms  was,  by  this  time, 
regularly  "done  up,"  and  dosing  in 
his  chair ;  but  Peter  Brown,  the  smith, 
was  still  in  his  glory,  and  singing,  in 
no  small  voice,  a  certain  song,  wmch 
was  by  no  means  fitting  to  be  chanted 
in  the  ear  of  his  spouse.  As  for  Ja« 
cob  Philpot,  the  landlord,  he  sat  erect 
in  his  chair,  with  the  dogged  resolu* 
tion  of  a  nuui  who  feels  ^at  he  is  at 
his  post,  and  is  determined  to  be  "  no 
starter."  At  this  moment  Sally  made 
her  appearance  in  the  room,  in  the 
same  sort  of  dishabille  as  that  worn  by 
the  ladies  at  the  window,  and  com- 
menced a  very  unceremonious  ha- 
rangue to  George  Syms  and  Peter 
Brown,  telling  them  that  they  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  not  to 
have  been  at  home  hours  ago ;  "  as 
for  this  fellow,"  said  she,  giving  poor 
Philpot  a  tremendous  box  on  tM  ear, 
"  111  make  him  remember  it,  I'll  war- 
rant." Jacob  hereupon  arose  in  great 
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wrath  ;  but  ere  he  could  ascertain  pre* 
dsely  the  exact  centre  of  gravity,  Sally 
settled  his  nosition  by  another  cxin, 
which  made  nis  eyes  twinkle,  and  sent 
him  reding  back  into  his  seat.  Seeing 
these  things,  the  ladies  without  began, 
as  foK-honters  say,  to  ''give  tongue/' 
and  Tociferously  demanded  admit* 
tance;  whereupon  Mrs  Philpot  put 
her  held  out  from  a  window  above,  and 
told  them  that  she  would  be  down  and 
let  them  in  in  a  minute,  and  that  it  was 
a  great  pity  gentlemen  should  ever  get 
too  much  beer :  and  then  she  popped 
in  her  head,  and  in  less  than  the  sti- 
pulated time,  ran  down  stairs  and 
opened  the  street  door;  and  so  the 
wives  were  admitted  to  their  delin- 
quent hosbands ;  but  meek  Moses 
Brown  went  his  way,  having  a  wife  at 
home,  and  having  no  desire  to  abide 
the  alorm  which  he  saw  was  coming. 

Peter  Brown  was,  as  we  said  before, 
in  higb  feather;  and,  therefore,  when 
he  saw  Mrs  Syms,  whom  he  (acting 
under  the  teetotum  delusion)  mistook 
for  the  wife  of  his  own  particular  bo- 
som, he  gaily  accosted  her,  **  Ah,  old 
girl! — Is  it  you?  What!  you've  come 
to  your  senses,  eh  ?  Slept  it  off,  I  sup- 
pose. Well,  well ;  never  mind !  For* 
give  and  forget,  I  say.  I  never  saw  you 
so  before,  I  will  say  that  for  you,  how- 
ever. So,  give  us  a  buss,  old  girl !  and 
let  us  go  home ;"  and  without  cere- 
mony he  b^n  to  suit  the  action  to 
the  word,  whereupon  the  real  Mrs 
Brown  flew  to  Mrs  Syms'  assistance, 
and,  by  hanging  round  Peter's  neck, 
enabled  her  friend  to  escape.  Mrs 
Syms,  immediately  she  was  released, 
bepui  to  shake  up  her  drowsy  George, 
wm>,  immediately  he  opened  his  eyes, 
scarcely  knowing  where  he  was,  mar- 
velled much  to  find  himself  thus  han« 
dkd  by,  as  he  supposed,  his  neigh- 
bour's wife:  but  with  the  maudlin 
cunning  of  a  drunken  man,  he  thought 
it  was  an  excellent  joke,  and  therefore 
threw  his  arms  round  her,  and  began 
to  hug  her  with  a  wondrous  and  un- 
usual degree  of  fondness,  whereby  the 
poor  woman  was  much  affected,  and 
called  him  her  dear  George,  and  said 
she  knew  it  was  not  his  faul^  but 
''  all  along  of  that  brute,"  pointin|;  to 
Peter  Brown,  that  he  had  drunk  him- 
self into  such  a  state.  ''  Come  along, 
my  dear,"  phe  concluded,  "  let  us  go 
and  leave  him— I  don't  care  if  I  never 
see  him  any  more." 

The  exa^oation  of  PMer  Brown> 


at  seeing  and  hearing,  as  he  imagined , 
his  own  wife  act  and  speak  in  this 
shameful  manner  before  his  face,  may 
be  "  more  easily  imagined  Uian  descri- 
bed ;"  but  (his  genuine  wife,  who  be- 
longed, as  he  conceived,  to  the  drunken 
man,  hung  so  close  about  his  neck 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  escape. 
George  Syms,  however,  was  utterly 
unable  to  rise,  andsat,  with  an  idiot- 
like simper  upon  his  face,  as  if  giving 
himself  up  to  a  pleasing  delusion, 
while  his  wife  was  patting,  and  coax- 
ing, and  wheedling  him  in  every  way, 
to  induce  him  to  get  upon  his  less  and 
try  to  go  home.  At  length,  as  ne  va- 
cantly stared  about,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Mrs  Brown,  whom,  to  save  repeti- 
tion, we  may  as  well  call  his  teetotum 
wife,  hanging  about  his  neighbour's 
neck.  This  sight  effectually  roused 
him,  and  before  Mrs  Syms  was  aware 
of  his  Intention,  he  started  up  and  ran 
furiously  at  Peter  Brown,  who  recei- 
ved him  much  in  the  manner  that 
might  be  expected,  with  a  salutation 
in  "  the  bread-basket,"  which  sent 
him  reeling  on  the  floor.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  Mrs  Syms  took  the  part  of 
her  fallen  husband,  and  put  her  mark 
upon  Mr  Peter  Brown ;  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  Mrs  Peter  Brown  took 
the  part  of  her  spouse,  and  commen- 
ced an  attack  on  Mrs  Syms. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sally  had  notbeen 
idle.  After  chastening  Jacob  Philpot 
to  her  heart's  content,  she,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mrs  Philpot  and  Philip 
the  hostler,  who  was  mudi  astonished 
to  hear  her  "  order  themistressabout," 
conveyed  him  up  stairs,  where  he  was 
deposited,  as  he  was,  unon  a  spare 
bed,  to  "  take  his  chance,  as  she  said, 
"  and  sleep  off  his  drunken  fit."  Sally 
then  returned  to  the  scene  of  strife 
and  desired  the  ''company"  to  go 
about  their  business,  fur  she  should 
not  allow  any  thing  more  to  '^  be  call- 
ed for  "  that  night  Having  said  this 
with  an  air  of  authority,  she  left  the 
room ;  and  though  Mrs  Syms  and  Mrs 
Brown  were  greatly  surprised  thereat, 
they  said  noUiing,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  somewhat  ashamed  of  their  own 
appearance,  and  had  matters  of  more 
importance  than  Sally's  eccentricity 
to  think  of,  as  Mrs  S3rms  had  been 
cruelly  wounded  in  her  new  shawl, 
which  she  had  imprudently  thrown 
over  her  shoulders;  and  the  left  side  of 
the  lace  on  Mrs  Brown's  cap  had  been 
torn  awty  in  the  recent  conflict.  Mra 
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Fhilpotj  ehaeting  her  part  ••  the  tee* 
totum  SalljT  of  the  nighty  besought  the 
ladies  to  go  home,  and  leave  the  gen* 
tlemen  to  sleep  where  they  were,  <.  «• 
upon  the  floor,  till  the  morning:  for 
Peter  Brown,  notwithstanding  the 
noiie  he  had  made,  was  as  incapable  of 
standing  as  the  quieter  George  Syms. 
So  the  women  dragged  them  into  se* 
parate  comers  of  the  room,  placed  pil* 
tows  under  their  heads,  and  threw  a 
blanket  over  each,  and  Uien  left  them 
to  repose.  The  two  disconsolate  wives 
each  forthwith  departed  to  her  own 
lonely  piUow,  leaving  MrsPhilpot  par* 
tieularly  puzzled  at  the  deference  with 
which  they  had  treated  her,  by  call* 
ing  her  "  Madam,"  as  if  she  was  mis- 
tress of  the  house. 

Leaving  them  all  to  their  slumbers, 
wc  must  now  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  teetotum,  the  properties  of  which 
were  to  change  people's  characters, 
spinning  the  mind  of  one  man  or  wo« 
man  into  the  bodv  of  another.  The 
duration  of  the  delusion,  caused  by 
this  droll  game  of  the  old  gentleman's, 
depended  upon  the  length  of  time 
spent  in  the  diversion ;  and  five  mU 
nutea  was  the  specific  period  for  cau« 
aing  it  to  last  till  the  next  sunrise  or 
sunset  after  the  change  had  been  ef« 
fected.  Therefore,  when  the  mominff 
came,  Mrs  Philpot  and  Sally,  and 
Peter  Brown  and  George  Syms,  all 
came  to  their  senses.  The  two  latter 
went  quietly  home,  with  aching  heads 
and  very  confused  recollections  of  the 
preceding  evening ;  and  shortly  after 
their  departure  Mrs  Philpot  awoke  in 
great  astonishment  at  finding  herself 
In  the  garret ;  and  Sally  was  equally 
surprised,  and  much  alarmed,  at  find* 
ing  herself  in  her  mistress's  room,  from 
which  she  hastened  in  quick  time,  lea* 
ving  all  things  in  due  order. 

The  elderly  stranger  made  his  ap- 
pearance soon  after,  and  appeared  to 
nave  brushed  up  his  shabby  genteel 
clothes,  for  he  really  looked  much 
more  respectable  than  on  the  preceding 
evening.  He  ordered  his  breakfast, 
and  sat  down  thereto  very  quietly,  and 
asked  for  the  newspaper,  and  pulled 
out  his  spectacles,  and  began  to  eon 
the  politics  of  the  day  much  at  his 
ease,  no  one  having  the  least  suspicion 
that  he  and  his  teetotum  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  uproar  at  the  Red 
Lion.  In  due  time  the  landlord  made 
his  appearance,  with  sundry  marks  of 
tiolence  upon  his  Jolly  coonteMoee, 
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and,  after  due  obeisance  made  to  hia 
rcapectable-looking  guest,  took  the  li- 
berty of  telling  his  spouse  that  he 
should  insist  upon  her  sending  Sally 
away,  for  that  he  had  never  been  so 
mauled  since  he  was  bom  j  but  Mrs 
Philpot  told  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  she  was  very 
glad  the  girl  had  spirit  enough  to  pro* 
tect  herself,  and  that  she  wouldn't 
part  with  her  on  any  account.  She 
then  referred  to  what  had  passed  in 
the  back  kitchen,  taking  to  herself  the 
credit  of  having  inflicted  that  punish* 
ment  which  hi^  been  administered  by 
the  hands  of  Sally. 

Jacob  Philpot  was  now  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  his  wife  had  been 


paying  her  respects  to  a  huge  stone 
bottle  of  mm  which  stood  in  the  clo- 
set;  snd  he  ^'  made  bokl"  to  tell  her 
his  thoughts,  whereat  Mrs  Philpot 
thought  fit  to  put  herself  into  a  tre* 
mendous  passion,  although  she  oould 
not  help  fearing  that,  perhaps,  she 
might  have  taken  a  drop  too  much  of 
something,  for  she  was  unable,  in  any 
other  mannerr  to  account  for  having 
slept  in  die  garret. 

The  elderly  stranger  now  took  upon 
himself  to  recommend  mutual  forgive* 
ness,  and  stated  that  it  was  really  quite 
pardonable  for  any  one  to  take  a  little 
too  much  of  such  very  excellenf  ale  as 
that  at  the  Red  Lion.  **  For  my  own 
part,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  know  whe* 
ther  I  didn't  get  a  trifle  beyond  the 
mark  myself  Isst  night.  But  I  hope, 
madam,  I  did  not  annoy  you." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  not  at  all,  sir,"  re* 
plied  Mrs  Philpot,  whose  good*  humour 
was  restored  at  this  compliment  {wid 
to  the  good  cheer  of  the  Lion,  "  you 
were  exceeding  pleasant,  I  assure  you, 

iust  enough  to  make  you  funny ;  we 
lad  a  hearty  laugh  about  the  teeto- 
tum, you  know.'^— <'  Ah  1"  said  the 
stranger,  '^  I  guess  how  it  was  then.  I 
always  introduce  the  teetotum  when  I 
want  to  be  merry." 

Jacob  Philpot  expressed  a  wish  to 
understand  the  game,  and  after  spin- 
ning it  two  or  three  times,  proposed  to 
take  his  chance,  for  five  minutes,  with 
the  stranger ;  but  the  latter,  laughing 
heartily,  would  by  no  means  agree 
with  the  proposition,  and  declared  that 
it  would  he  downright  cheating,  as  he 
was  an  overmatch  for  any  beginner. 
''However,"  he  continued,  "as  soon  ss 
any  of  your  neighboun  eome  in,  I'll 
fot  you  in  tht  way  of  fi,  and  well 
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have  Mme  of  your  ale  now,  jxut  to 
pass  the  time.  It  will  do  neither  of 
US  any  hann  after  last  night's  afikiri 
snd  I  want  to  have  some  talk  with  you 
sbont  the  coal  trade." 

They  aeoordingly  sat  down  toge- 
ther, ind  the  stranger  displayed  oon« 
oderable  knowledge  in  the  science  of 
mining ;  and  Jscob  was  so  much  de« 
lightca  with  his  companion,  that  an 
hoar  or  two  slipped  away,  as  he  said, 
'*  in  no  time ;  and  then  there  was 
heard  the  soundof  a  horse's  feet  at  the 
door,  and  a  somewhat  authoritatlTe 
hillol 

''  It  la  oar  parson,"  said  Jaoob, 
stsrting  np,  snd  he  ran  to  the  door  to 
enquire  wnat  might  be.  his  rererence's 
pWaanre.  "  Good  morning/'  ssid  the 
kererend'  Mr  SUahope.  '^  I'm  going 
over  to  dine  with  oar  club  at  th^  Old 
Bear,  and  I  want  you  just  to  oast  yonr 
eye  on  those  feliows  in  my  home  close  j 
you  can  see  them  out  of  your  parlour 
window."—'*  Yes,  to  be  sure,  sir," 
replied  Jacob.— ^'  Hem  T  quoth  Mr 
Stanhope,  *'  have  you  any  body  in« 
doora?''— '' Yes,  sir,  we  have,*'  re, 
plied  Jacob,  ''a  strange  gentleman, 
who  seems  to  know  a  prettv  deal  about 
mining  and  them  smrt  or  things.  I 
think  ne's  some  great  pen  on  in  die* 
guise ;  be  seems  regulsrly  edicated,  up 
to  every  thing."—''  £h,  ah  1  a  great 
penon  in  disguise!"  esclsimed  Mr 
Stanhope.  "I^  Just  step  in  a  minute. 
It  seems  as  if  there  wss  a  shower  co* 
ming  over,  and  I'm  in  no  hurry,  and 
it  is  not  worUi  while  to  get  wet  through 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  minutes."  Bo 
he  alighted  from  his  horse,  soUloqui* 
nng  to  himself,  "  Perhaps  the  Lord 
ChanceOor!  "Who  knows?  However, 
I  shaU  take  care  to  shew  my  princi- 
ples ;"  and  straightway  he  went  into 
the  home,  and  was  most  respectfuUy 
laluted  by  the  elderly  stranger ;  and 
they  entered  into  a  conversation  upon 
the  standing  English  topics  of  wea- 
ther, vnnd,  crops,  and  the  coal  trade  ; 
snd  Mr  Stanhope  contrived  to  intrts 
duce  therein  sundry  unkind  things 
sgainst  the  Pope  and  all  his  followers ; 
and  avowed  himself  a  stanch  "  church 
and  king^'  man,  and  spake  enthusias- 
tically of  oar  "  glorious  constitution," 
and  lauded  divers  individuals  then  in 
power,  but  more  particularly  those 
who  studied  the  true  interests  of  the 
drarch.  by  seeking  out  and  preferring 
men  of  merit  and  talent  to  fill  vacant 
benefleea.  The  stitnger  thereat  amikd 


significantly,  aa  though  he  eoold,  if  he 
mi  disposed,  say  something  to  the 
purpose ;  and  Mr  Stanhope  folt  more 
inchned  than  ever  to  think  the  land« 
lord  might  have  eonjectured  very  near 
die  trutn,  and,  oonsequently,  redou* 
bled  his  efforts  to  make  the  agreeable, 
professing  his  regret  at  being  obliged 
to  dine  out  that  day,  &c.  The  stran* 
ger  politely  thankea  him  for  his  polito 
consideration,  and  stated  that  he  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  empbyment,  and 
that  he  was  then  rsmbling,  for  a  few 
days,  to  relsx  his  mind  from  the  fa« 
tigues  of  an  overwhelming  mass  of  im« 
pmrtant  bosinsss,  to  which  his  duty 
compelled  him  to  attend  early  and  late* 
**  Perhaps,"  he  continued,  "  you  will 
smile  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  now 
engaged  in  a  series  of  experimenta  ro« 
lative  to  the  power  of  the  eentrif a|;al 
force,  and  ita  capacity  of  overcoming 
various  degrees  of  friction."  (Here  he 
produced  the  teetotum.)  "  You  per- 
ceive the  diffinrent  surfaces  of  the  un- 
der edge  of  this  little  thing.  The  oat« 
side,  you  see,  is  all  of  ivory,  but  in* 
dented  in  various  ways ;  and  yet  I  have 
not  been  able  to  decide  whether  the 
roughest  or  smoothest  more  frequent* 
ly  urest  its  motions.  The  oolonrs,  of 
course,  are  merely  indieations.  Here 
is  my  register,"  snd  he  produced  a 
book,  wherein  divers  mathematical  ab- 
struse calculations  were  apparent.  "I 
always  prefer  other  people  to  spin  it, 
as  then  I  obtain  a  variety  of  impelling 

g^wer.  Pwhaps  you  will  do  me  the 
vonr  lust  to  twirl  it  round  a  few 
times  sltemately  with  the  landlord  } 
Two  make  a  fairer  experiment  than 
one.  Jost  for  five  minutes.  I'U  not 
trouble  you  a  moment  longer,  I  pro- 
mise you."— "Hem!"  thought  Mr 
Stanhope. 

*^  LearoM  men,  now  and  then, 
Have  very  itrange  vagaries  !** 

However,  he  commenced  spinning  the 
teetotum,  turn  and  turn  with  Jacob 
Philpot,  who  was  highly  delighted 
both  with  the  droUery  of  the  things 
and  the  honour  of  playing  with  the 
parson  of  the  parish,  and  laughed  most 
immoderately,  while  the  stranger  atood 
by,  lo^ng  at  his  stop-watch  as  de- 
murely as  on  the  preceding  evening, 
until  the  five  minutes  had  expired ; 
and  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Stanhope's  spin,  he  took  up  the  lit« 
tie  toy  and  nut  it  into  his  pocket. 
Jaoob  Philpoi  Immediately  afose, 
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and  shook  the  stranger  warmly  by  the 
handi  c^d  told  him  that  he  should  vbe 
happy  to  see  him  whenever  he  came 
that  way  again ;  and  then  nodding  to 
Mr  Stanhope  and  the  landlady,  went 
out  at  the  front  door^  moun&d  the 
horse  that  stood  there,  and  rode  away. 
"  Where's  the  felbw  going  ?"  cried 
Mrs  Philpot ;  '*  HiUo !  Jacob,  I  say  i" 
— ."  Well,  mother,"  said  the  Reverend 
Mr  Stanhope,  **  what's  the  matter 
now  ?"  but  Mrs  Philpot  had  reached 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  continued 
to  shout,  "  Hillo !  hillo,  come  back,  I 
tell  you !" — "  That  woman  is  always 
doing  some  strange  thing  or  other," 
obsenred  Mr  Stanhope  to  the  stranger* 
**  What  on  earth  can  possess  her  to 
go  calling  after  the  parson  in  that 
manner  ?'^— ''  I  declare  he's  rode  off 
with  squire  Jones's  horse,"  cried  Mrs 
Philpot,  re-entering  the  house.  ''  To 
be  sure  he  has,"  said  Mr  Stanhope; 
*'  he  borrowed  it  on  purpose  to  go  to 
theOldBoar."— "Didhe?"  exclaimed 
the  landlady ;  "  and  without  telling 
me  a  word  about  it !  But  I'll  Old  Boar 
him,  I  promise  you !"— ''  Don't  make 
such  a  fool  of  yourself,  mother,"  said 
the  parson ; "  it  can't  signify  twopence 
to  you  where  he  goes."—"  Can't  it  ?" 
rejoined  Mrs  Philpot.  ''  I'll  tell  you 
what,  your  worship  — " — "  Don't 
worship  me,  woman,"  exclaimed  the 
teetotum  landlord  parson ;  *'  worship  1 
what  nonsense  now !  Why,  you've  been 
taking  your  drops  again  this  morning, 
I  think.  Worship,  indeed !  To  be 
sure,  I  did  once,  like  a  fool,  promise  to 
worship  you;  but  if  my  time  was  to 
come  over  again,  I  know  what  ■ 
But,  never  mind  now— don't  you  see 
it's  twdve  o'clock  ?  Come,  quick,  let 
us  have  what  there  is  to  eat,  and  dien 
we'll  have  a  comfortable  pipe  under  the 
tree.  What  say  you,  sir  ?"— "  With 
all  my  heart,  replied  the  elderly 
stranger.  Mrs  Philpot  could  make 
nothing  of  the  parson's  speech  about 
worshipping  her;  but  the  order  for 
something  to  eat  was  very  distinct; 
and  though  she  felt  much  surprised 
thereat,  as  well  as  at  the  proposed 
smoking  under  the  tree,  she,  never« 
theless,  was  much  gratified  that  so 
unusual  an  order  should  be  given  on 
that  particular  day,  as  she  had  a  come-> 
what  better  dinner  than  usual,  name- 
ly, a  leg  of  mutton  upon  the  spit. 
Therefore  she  bustled  about  with  ex« 
ceeding  good-will,  and  Sally  spread  a 
^ean  doth  upon  the  table  in  the  Uttle 


parlour  for  the  parson  and  the  strange 
old  gentleman ;  and  when  the  mutton 
was  placed  upon  the  table,  die  latter 
hoped  they  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  Mrs  Philpot's  company;  but  she 
looked  somewhat  doubtfully  till  the 
parson  said,  "  Come,  come,  mother, 
don't  make  a  bother  about  it;  sit 
down,  can't  you,  when  the  gentleman 
bids  you."  Therefore  she  smoothed 
her  apron  and  made  one  at  the  dinner 
table,  and  conducted  herself  vnth  so 
much  precision,  that  the  teetotum 
parson  looked  upon  her  with  consi- 
derable surprise,  while  she  regarded 
him  with  no  less,  inasmuch  as  he 
talked  in  a  very  underical  manner  ; 
and,  among  other  strange  things,  swore 
that  his  wife  was  as  **  drunk  as  blaaes" 
the  night  before,  and  winked  at  her, 
and  bdbaved  altogether  in  a  style  very 
unbecoming  a  minister  in  his  own 
parish. 

At  one  o'clock  there  was  a  great 
sensation  caused  in  the  viUage  of 
Stockwell,  by  the  appearance,  of  their 
reverend  pastor  and  the  elderly  stran- 
ger, sitting  on  the  bench  which  went 
round  the  tree,  which  stood  before 
the  sign  of  the  roaring,  rampant  Red 
Lion,  each  with  a  long  pipe  in  hia 
mouUi,  blowing  clouds,  which  wovdd 
not  have  diBgraced  the  most  inveterate 
smoker  of  the  "  black. diamond"  fra- 
ternity, and  ever  and  anon  moisten- 
ing their  clay  with  *^  heavy  wet," 
from  tankards  placed  upon  a  smidl 
table,  which  Mrs  Philpot  had  pro- 
vided for  their  accommodation.  The 
little  boys  and  girls  first  approached 
within  a  respectful  distance,  and  then 
ran  away  giggling  to  tell  their  com- 
panions ;  and  they  told  their  mothers, 
who  came  and  peeped  likewise  ;  and 
many  were  diverted,  and  many  were 
scanualissed  at  the  sight :  yet  the  par- 
son seemed  to  care  for  none  of  tneae 
things,  but  cracked  his  joke,  and  sip- 
ped bis  ale,  and  smoked  his  pipe,  with 
as  much  easy  nonchalance  as  if  he  had 
been  in  his  own  arm-chair  at  the  rec- 
tory. Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
now  and  then  there  was  a  sort  of  equi- 
vocal remark  made  by  him,  as  though 
he  had  some  faint  recollection  of  his 
former  profession,  although  he  evin- 
ced not  the  smallest  sense  of  shame  at 
the  change  which  had  been  wrought 
in  him.  Indeed  this  trifling  imper- 
fection in  the  change  of  identity  ap- 
pears to  have  attended  such  transform 
mationt  in  general,  and  might  have 
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•riien  fWrni  the  indiyidoal  bodies  re- 
taioh^  their  own  clothes^  (for  the 
mert  laBhion  of  dr«n  hftth  a  great  in- 
floence  on  some  mindsj)  or^  perhaps^ 
because  a  profession  or  trade,  with  the 
habits  thereofj  cannot  be  entirely  sha- 
ken off,  nor  a  new  one  perfectly  learn- 
edj  bj  spinning  a  tcetotom  for  fire 
minutes.  The  time  had  now  arrived 
when  George  Syms,  the  shoemaker, 
and  Peter  Brown,  the  blaeksmitb, 
were  accustomed  to  take  their  "  pint 
and  pipe  after  dinner/'  and  greatly 
were  they  surprised  to  see  their  places 
so  occupied ;  and  not  a  little  was 
their  astoniriiment  increased,  when 
the  parson  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
oidered  Sally  to  bring  out  a  couple  of 
chairs,  and  then  shook  them  both 
warmlv  by  the  hand,  and  welcomed 
them  by  the  afi^donate  appellation 
of  **  My  hearties !"  He  then  winked, 
and  in  an  under  tone,  b^;an  to  sing— 
**•  Though  I*m  tied  to  a  crusty  old  woman, 

Much  given  to  scolding  and  jealousy, 
I  knov  that  the  case  is  too  common. 

And  so  I  will  ogle  each  girl  I  see. 

Tolderol,lol,&c. 

Come,  my  lads  The  resumed,  ''sit 
yon  down;  and  clap  half  a  yard  of 
dsy  into  your  mouths."  Tne  two 
worthy  artisans  looked  at  each  other 
signlflcantly,  or  rather  insignificantly, 
for  they  knew  not  what  to  think,  and 
did  as  they  were  bid.  *'  Come,  why 
don'l  you  talk?"  said  the  teetotum 
paraon  landlord,  after  a  short  silence. 
*'  You're  as  dull  as  a  couple  of  torn* 
cats  with  their  ears  cut  off— talk, 
man,  talk<— there's  no  doing  nothing 
without  talking."  This  last  part 
of  hia  speech  seemed  more  particu- 
hrlj  admssed  to  Peter  Brown,  who, 
albeit  a  man  of  a  sound  head,  and 
wdl  skilled  in  such  matters  as  apper« 
tained  unto  iron  and  the  coal  trade; 
had  not  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  with  the  clergy :  therefore  he 
fidt,  for  a  moment,  as  he  said,  "non- 
pluahed;"  but  fortunately  he  recol- 
lected the  Catholic  question,  about 
whidk  most  people  were  then  talking, 
ud  i^ch  every  body  professed  to 
understand.  Therefore,  he  forthwith 
introduced  the  subject ;  and  beinc  well 
aware  of  the  parson's  bias,  and  ha- 
ving, moreover*  been  told  that  he  had 
written  a  pamphlet;  therefore  (though 
to  do  Peter  Brown  juatioe,  he  was  not 
aocuatomed  to  read  such  publications) 
he  scrupled  not  to  give  his  opinion 
very  Iredy,  and  oonduded  by  taking 


up  his  pint  and  drinking  a  very  un- 
ehristianlike  malediction  against  the 
Pope.  George  Syms  followed  on  the 
same  side,  and  concluded  in  the  same 
manner,  adding  thareunto,  "  Your 
good  healths,  gemmen."— *''  What  a 
pack  of  nonsense !"  exehtimed  the 
parson.  '^  I  shotdd  like  to  know  what 
harm  the  Pope  can  do  us !  I  tell  you 
what,  my  lads,  it's  all  my  eye  and 
Betty  Martin.  Live  and  let  live,  I 
say.  So  long  as  I  can  get  a  good  li- 
ving, I  don't  care  the  toss  of  a  half- 
penny who's  uppermost  For  my 
part,  I'd  as  soon  live  at  the  sign  of 
the  Mitre  as  the  Lion,  or  mount  the 
cardinal's  hat  for  that  matter,  if  I 
thought  I  could  get  any  thing  by  it. 
Look  at  home,  say  I.  The  Pope's  an 
old  woman,  and  so  are  they  that  are 
afraid  of  him."  The  elderlv  stranger 
here  seemed  highly  delignted,  and 
cried,  "  Bravo  V'  and  clapped  the^ 
speaker  on  the  back,  and  said, "  That'a 
your  sort !  Go  it,  my  hearty !"  But 
Peter. Brown,  who  was  one  of  the 
sturdy  English  old*faahioned  school, 
and  aid  not  approve  of  hot  and  cold 
being  blown  out  of  the  same  mouth, 
took  the  liberty  of  telling  the  parson, 
in  a  very  unceremonious  way,  tluit  he 
seemed  to  have  changed  his  opinions 
very  suddenly.'  **  Not  I,"  said  the 
other; ''  I  was  always  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking."— .<'  Then  words  have  no 
meaning,"  observed  George  Syms, 
angrily,  "  for  I  heard  you  myadf. 
You  talked  as  loud  about  the  wicked- 
ness of  'mancipation  as  ever  I  heard  a 
man  in  my  life,  no  longer  ago  than 
kst  Sunday."—''  Then  I  must  have 
been  drunk — ^that's  all  I  can  say  about 
the  business,"  replied  the  other  cool- 
ly ;  and  he  b^;an  to  fill  his  pipe  with 
the  utmost  nonchalance,  as  though  it 
was  a  matter  of  course.  Such  appa* 
rently  scandaloua  conduct  was,  how« 
ever,  too  much  for  the  unsophistica* 
ted  Georse  Syms  and  Peter  Brown, 
who  simultaneottsly  threw  down  their 
reckoning,  and,  much  to  their  credit, 
left  the  turncoat  reprobate  par^n  to 
the  company  of  the  elderly  gentle*  ^ 


If  we  were  to  reUte  half  the  whim« 
si6al  consequences  of  the  teetotum 
tridcs  of  this  strange  personage,  we 
might  fill  volumes ;  but,  as  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  allow  the  detail  to 
awell  even  into  one,  we  must  hsstilv 
skefth  the  proceedings  of  poor  Jacob 
Philpoty  after  he  left  the  Red  Lion  to 
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dine  with  fuitdry  of  the  gtfntry  and 
ikrgy  at  the  OldBotr,  in  nil  newca« 
padty  of  an  eodesiaatic,  in  the  out« 
wajrd  fonn  of  a  aomewhat  negUgentl]F 
drataed  landlord.  He  waa  accoated  on 
ike  road  by  dlTera  of  hia  ooal^earrying 
ndghboora  with  a  deg^ree  of  familiari* 
Ij  which  waa  exoeedinglv  mortifying 
to  hia  feeUnga.  One  told  him  to  be 
home  in  time  to  take  part  of  a  gallon 
Of  ale  that  he  had  won  of  neighbour 
Smith ;  e  aeoond  reminded  h&i  that 
to-morrow  waa  dub-night  at  the 
Nag'a  Head ;  and  a  third  aaked  him 
where  he  had  atolen  hia  horae.  At 
length  he  amvedj  much  imt  of  hn^ 
mour^  at  the  Old  Boar,  an  inn  of  a 
Tery  different  deaeription  ftrom  the 
Eed  Lion,  being  a  peatina;  home  of 
no  inoonaiderablemagttitaae,  whertfai 
diat  day  waa  to  be  holden  the  aym^ 
poaium  of  certain  mndeea  of  the  ad* 
jacent  oonntry,  aa  before  hftated. 

The  landlcrd,  who  happened  to  be 
atanding  at  the  door^  was  aomewbat 
anrpriied  at  the  formal  manner  with 
which  Jacob  Fhilpot  greeted  him,  and 
gaTe  hia  hone  into  the  charge  of  the 
hoatler ;  but,  aa  he  knew  him  only  by 
aighti  and  had  many  thinga  to  attain 
to,  he  went  hia  way  withont  mafcins 
any  remark,  and  thna,  unwittingly^ 
inoreaaed  the  irritation  of  Jaoob'a  new 
teetotum  aenaitive  feelinga..  "  Are 
anyof  the  gentlemen  cone  yet  F"  aak« 
ed  Jacob,  haughtily,  of  one  of  the 
waiters  '' What  gentlemen  ?"  quoth 
the  waiter.  "  Any  of  them,"  aaid 
Jacob,  ''Mr  Wtgoina,  Doctor  White^ 
•r  Captain  PoleP  At  thia  moment 
a  oainage  drove  up  to  the  door,  uid 
the  beUa  all  began  ringing,  and  the 
waitera  ran  to  lee  who  had  arrived, 
and  Jacob  Philpot  waa  left  unheeded* 
**  Thia  ia  very  atrange  conduct  1 "  ob« 
aenred  he ;  "  I  never  met  with  aucfa 
indvility  in  m v  life !  One  would  think 
I  waa  a  dog  I  Scarcely  had  thia  aoli« 
loquy  terminated,  when  a  lady,  who 
had  alighted  from  the  carriage,  (lea* 
ving  die  gentleman  who  came  with 
her  to  give  aome  ordera  about  the 
luggage)  entered  the  inn,  and  waa 
ffreatly  surprised  to  find  her  delicate 
hand  aeisea  bv  the  homy  grasp  of  the 
landlord  of  tne  Red  Lion,  who  ad« 
dressed  her  aa  ''  Dear  Mra  Wilkina," 
and  vowed  he  was  quite  delighted  at 
the  unexpected  pleasure  of  seeing  her, 
and  hoped  the  worthy  rector  was  wdl, 
and  all  the  dear  little  darlings.  Mra 
Wilkina  disengaged  her  bmdaa  quick- 


ly aa  poanble,  and  made  lier  eacape 
into  a  room,  the  door  of  which  waa 
held  open  for  her  admittance  by  the 
waiter;  and  then  the  worthy  rector 
made  hia  apnearance,  followed  by  one 
of  the  '<  little  darlinga,"  whom  Jacob 
Philpot,  in  the  j<^  of  hia  heaH  at  find- 
ing  bimaelf  once  more  amona;  frienda, 
anatdied  up  in  hia  arma,  and  thereby 
produced  a  bellowing  which  inatantly 
Drought  the  alarmed  mother  from  her 
retreat  '' What  ia  that  frightful  man 
ddng  with  the  child  ?"  ahe  cried,  and 
Jaeob,  who  could  acarcely  bdieve  hia 
eara,  waa  immediately  deprived  of  hia 
burden,  while  hia  particular  friend^ 
the  worthy  rector,  looked  upon  him 
with  a  cold  and  vacant  atare,  and  then 
retired  into  hia  room  with  hia  wife  and 
the  little  darling,  and  Jacob  waa,  onee 
more,  left  to  hia  own  cogitattona.  "  I 
see  it!"  he  eimlaimed,  afto  a  short 
pauM,  ^^laeeitJ  Thia  ia  the  reward 
of  rectitude  of  prindple  I  Thia  ia  the 
reward  of  undeviating  and  inflexible 
firmneaaof  purpoael  Hehaaveadmy 
unanawendue  pamj^let!.  I  alwaya 
thouffht  there  waa  a  laxity  of  prind« 
]^  about  him  I"  So  Jaeob  forthwiA 
walked  into  the  open  air  to  oool  him« 
aelf,  and  atrolled  round  the  gaiden  of 
the  inn,  and  meditated  upon  dhrera 
important  auldecta ;  and  thus  be  paaa^ 
ed  nis  time  till  the  hour  of  dinner, 
though  he  could  not  butkeep  ocoarion* 
all  V  wondering  that  some  of  nia  friends 
did  not  come  down  to  meet  him,  aince 
they  muat  have  aeen  him  walking  in 
the  garden.  Hia  patience,  however, 
waa  at  length  exhauated,  and  hia  ap- 
petite waa  exceedingly  elamoroua, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  hia  outmird 
man  had  been  uaed  to  dine  at  tbeple- 
bdan  hour  of  noon,  while  his  inward 
man  made  a  point  of  never  tdcing 
any  thing  more  than  a  biscuit  and  a 
glaaa  of  wine  between  breakfaat  and 
five  o'clock ;  and  even  that  little  mo- 
dicum had  been  omitted  on  thia  fatal 
day,  in  consequence  of  the  indvility 
of  the  people  of  the  inn.  **  The  din« 
ner  hour  waa  five  preeueiy,"  aaid  he, 
looking  at  his  watch, '« and  now  it  ia 
half  paat— but  I'll  wait  a  liUkhmger. 
It'a  a  bad  pUn  to  huiry  them.  It 
puta  the  COOK  out  of  humour,  and  then 
all  goes  wrong."  Therefore  he  waited 
a  little  longer ;  that  is  to  say,  till  the 
calla  of  abcdute  hunger  became  quite 
ungovernable,  and  then  he  went  into 
the  house,  where  the  odour  of  delicate 
fianda  waa  quite  provoking;  ao  he 


follow^  (he  liuidaiMe  of  bio  note  and 
arrived  io  tbeI|ii^dining*roon3j  whera 
he  founds  to  h»  great  surprise  and 
mortlficationj  that  the  company  were 
•Memhled,  and  the  work  of  destnio 
tion  had  been  going  on  for  some  time« 
u  the  seoond  course  had  just  been 
pUced  on  the  table.  Jacob  felt  that  the 
neglect  with  which  he  had  been  treat* 
ed  waa  "  enough  to  make  a  parson 
swear ;"  and  perhaps  he  would  have 
sworn,  but  that  be  had  no  time  to 
spare ;  and,  therefore,  as  all  the  seats 
at  die  upper  end  of  the  table  were  en* 
pged,  he  deposited  himself  on  a  va* 
eant  ehair  alM>ut  the  centre,  between 
two  gentlemen  ivith  whom  he  had  no 
acquaintance,  and,  spreading  his  nap^ 
kin  in  his  lap,  demanded  of  a  waiter 
what  fish  had  gone  out.  The  man 
Kpiied  only  by  a  stare  and  a  smile, 
a  line  ni  conduct  which  was  by  no 
means  surprising,  seeing  that  the  most 
stylish  part  of  Philpot's  dress  was, 
without  dispute,  the  napkin  aforesaid. 
For  the  rest,  it  waa  unlike  the  garb 
of  the  strange  gentleman,  inasmuch 
ss  that,  though  possibly  entitled  ta 
the  epithet  shabby,  it  oould  not  bo 
termed  genteel.  '*  Whatfa  die  Mom 
gaping  at  ^"  cried  Jaoab,  in  an  angry 
vmee;  '' go  and  teltvoHr  master  Aat 
I  want  to  speak  to  nim  directly.  I 
don't  undorstandfuch  treatment.  Tell 
him  to  come  immediately !  Do  you 
hear?" 

The  loud  tone  in  which  this  was 
tpoken  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
company;  and  most  of  them  cast  a 
look  of  enquiry  first  at  the  speaker,  and 
then  round  the  Uble,  as  if  to  discern 
by  whom  the  strange  gentleman  in  the 
•carlet  and  yellow  phish  waistcoat  and 
the  dirty  shirt  might  be  patronised  : 
but  there  were  others  who  recognised 
the>indlord  of  the  Red  Lion  at  8tock« 
welL  The  whole,  however,  were  some, 
what  startled  when  he  addressed  them 
as  foUows:— **  Really,  gentlemen,  I 
muat  say,  that  a  joke  may  be  carried 
too  ftr ;  and,  if  it  was  not  for  my 
doth,"  (here  he  handled  the  napkin,) 
**  I  deelare  I  don't  know  how  I  might 
act.  I  have  been  walking  in  the  gar- 
den for  these  two  hours,  and  you  muit 
have  seen  me.  And  now  you  stare  at 
me  as  if  you  didn't  know  me  I  Really, 
gentlemen,  it  la  too  bad  1  I  love  a 
joke  aa  well  as  any  man,  and  can  take 
one  too ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  a  joke 
mm  be  carried  too-far."— «'  I  think  so 
too,"  aald  the  landlord  of  the  Old 
Boar,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder ; 


*'  so  come  along,  and  don't  make  a 
fool  of  yourself  here."—''  Felk>w  I" 
cried  Jacob,  rising  in  great  wrath* 
«  Go  your  ways  I  Be  oW,  I  tell  youl 
Mr  Chairman  I  we  have  known  eadi 
other  now  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
you  must  be  convinced  that  I  can 
take  a  joke  as  well  as  any  man ;  but 
human  nature  can  endure  this  no 
longer.  Mr  Wiggins  I  Captain  Pole  i 
my  good  friend  Doctor  White !  I  ap« 
pcml  to  you  J"^  Here  the  gentlemen 
named  looked  especially  astounded. 
"  What  I  can  it  be  possible  that 
you  have  all  agreed  to  cut  me  I  Oh, 
no  1  I  will  not  believe  that  political 
differences  of  opinion  can  run  quite  so 
high.  Come— let  us  have  no  more  of 
this  nonsense  !"•«•''  No,  no,  we've 
had  quite  enough  of  it,"  said  the  land-* 
lord  of  the  Old  Boar,  pulling  the  chair 
Irom  beneath  the  last  speaker,  who 
was  consequentlv  obliged  agsia  to  be 
upon  his  legs,  while  there  eame,  from 
various  pavta  of  the  table,  cries  <Mf 
*'  Chair  1  ehair  I  Turn  him  outl"««* 
''  Man !"  roared  the  teetotum  parsonic 
fied  landlord  of  the  Red  Lion,  U>  the 
hndlord  of  the  Old  Boar,  "  Manl" 
you  shall  repent  of  this  i  If  it  wasn't 
for  my  cloth,  I'd  soon—" — "  Come, 
give  me  the  cloth  1"  said  the  other, 
anatching  away  the  napkin,  which 
Jacob  had  buttoned  in  hia  waiatooat, 
and  therebv  causing  that  ^nrment  to 
fiy  open  ana  exposemore  of  dirty  Unen 
and  skin  than  is  usually  sported  at  a 
dinnerparty.  Poor  Philpot's  rage  had 
now  reached  its  acme,  and  he  again 
appealed  to  the  chairman  by  name. 
'<  Colond  Martin  1"  said  he,  "can  you 
sit  by  and  see  me  used  thus?  X  am 
sure  you  will  not  pretend  that  yoa 
don't  know  me!"—"  Not  I,"  replied 
the  chairman ;  "  I  know  ^ou  well 
enough,  and  a  confounded  unpudent 
fellow  you  are.  I'll  tell  you  whati 
my  lad,  next  time  you  apply  for  a 
license,  you  shall  hear  of  this/'  The 
landlord  of  the  Old  Boar  was,  withal, 
a  kind*hearted  man ;  and,  as  he  well 
knew  tluit  the  loss  of  its  license  would 
be  ruin  to  the  rampant  Red  Lion  and 
aU  concerned  therewith,  he  was  de« 
terminoi  that  poor  Philpot  ahould  be 
saved  from  destruction  in  spite  of  his 
teeth:  therefore,  without  further  ce« 
remony,  he,  being  a  muscular  man, 
laid  violent  hands  upon  the  said  Jacob, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  waiters, 
conveyed  him  out  of  the  room,  hi  de« 
spite  of  much  struggling,  and  aundrv 
inteijections  concemmg  his  "  doth. ' 
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When  they  bad  depotited  him  safely 
in  an  arm-chair  in  *'  the  bar,"  the 
landlady,  who  had  frequently  seen  him 
before,  in  bis  prop^  character,  that 
of  a  civil  man,  who  "  knew  his  place" 
in  society,  very  kindly  oSsred  him  a 
cup  of  tea ;  and  the  landlord  asked 
how  he  could  think  of  making  such  a 
fool  of  himself ;  and  the  waiter,  whom 
he  had  accosted  on  first  entering  the 
house,  vouched  for  his  not  having  had 
any  thing  to  eat  or  drink;  whereupon 
tbev  spoke  of  the  remains  of  a  turbot, 
which  bad  just  come  down  stairs,  and 
a  haunch  of  venison  that  was  to  follow* 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  a  mind  and 
body  that  are  no  match  for  each  other. 
Jacob's  outward  man  would  have  been 
highly  gratified  at  the  exhibition  of 
these  things ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
parson  was  too  mighty  within,  and 
spumed  every  offer,  and  the  body  was 
compelled  to  obey.  So  the  horse  that 
was  borrowed  of  the  squire  was  order- 
ed  out,  and  Jacob  Philpot  mounted 
and  rode  on  his  way  in  excessive  irri« 
tation,  growling  vehemently  at  the  in« 
ittlt  and  indignity  which  had  been 
committed  against  the  "  doth"  in  ge- 
neral, and  his  own  person  in  particu« 

. ''  Thesunsunkbeneaththehorizon," 
aa  novelists  sav,  when  Jacob  Philpot 
entered  the  village  of  Stockwell,  and, 
aa  if  waking  from  a  dream,  he  dudden« 
ly  started,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
find  himself  on  horseback,  for  the  last 
thing  that  he  recollected,  was  going 
iip  stairs  at  hia  own  house,  and  com- 
posing himself  for  a  nap,  that  he  might 
DC  reuly  to  join  neighbour  Scroggina 
and  Dick  Smith,  when  they  came  in 
the  evening  to  drink  the  gauon  of  ale 
lost  by  the  latter.  *'  And,  my  eyes !" 
•aid  he, ''  if  I  haven't  got  the  squire's 
horse  Uiat  the  parson  borrowed  thia 
morning.  Well— it's  very  odd !  how- 
ever, the  ride  has  done  me  a  deal  of 
good,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  hadn't  bad  anv 
thing  all  day,  and  yet  I  did  pretty  well 
too  at  the  leg  of  mutton  at  dinner." 
Mrs  Philpot  received  her  lord  and  no- 
minal master  in  no  verv  gradoua 
mood,  and  said  she  should  like  to 
know  where  he  had  been  riding. 
''  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you, ' 
replied  Jacob ;  "  however,  I  know 
I'm  as  hungry  aa  a  greyhound, 
though  I  never  made  a  better  dinner 
in  my  life." — *'  More  shame  for  you," 
said  Mrs  Philpot ;  "  I  wish  the  Old 
Boar  was  a  thousand  miles  off/'^-m 
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''  What'a  the  woman  talking  about?" 
quoth  Jacob.  "  Sh!  what!  at  it 
again,  I  suppose,"  and  he  pointed  to 
the  closet  containing  the  rum  bottle. 
*'  Hush !"  cried  Mrs  Philpot,  "  here'a 
theparson  coming  down  stairs!"— i 
"  The  parson  1 "  exclaimed  Jacob  ; 
"  what's  he  been  doing  up  stairs,  | 
ahould  like  to  know?"— <'  He  haa 
been  to  take  a  nap  on  mistress's  bed," 
said  Sally.  **  The  dickena  he  haa ! 
This  is  a  pretty  story,"  quodi  Jacob. 
"  How  could  I  help  it  ?^  asked  Mrs 
Philpot;  **  you  ahould  stay  at  home 
and  look  after  your  own  busineas,  and 
not  go  ramshackling  about  the  ooan«. 
try.  You  shan't  hear  the  last  of  the 
Old  Boar  just  yet,  I  promise  you."; 
To  avoid  the  threatened  storm,  and 
satisfy  the  calla  of  hunger,  Jacob  mad* 
off  to  the  larder,  and  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  leg  of  mutton. 

At  this  moment  tbe  Reverend  Mr 
Stanhope  opened  the  little  door  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  On  waking,  and 
finding  himself  u^ion  a  bed,  he  hail 
concluded  that  he  muat  have  fainted 
in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of 
mind  produced  by  the  gross  insists 
which  he  had'sufiered,  or  perhapa 
from  the  efibcta  of  hunger.  Great, 
therefore,  was  his  surprise  to  find 
himself  at  the  Red  Lion  in  his  own 
parish;  [and  the  first  questions  he 
asked  of  Mrs  Philpot  were  how  and 
when  he  had  been  brought  there. 
"  La,  sur!*'  said  the  landlady,  <*  you 
went  up  suirs  of  your  own  accord, 
after  you  were  tired  of  amoking  mu 
der  the  tree."--''  Smoking  under  the 
tree,  woman!"  exclaimed  Mr  Stan- 
hope ;  ''  what  are  you  talking  about  ? 
Do  you  recollect  whom  you  are  speak- 
ing to?"—"  Ay,  marry,  do  1/'  re- 
plied the  sensitive  Mrs  Philpot ;  '<  and 
you  told  Sally  to  call  you  when  Scrog- 
gins  and  Smith  came  for  their  gallon 
of  ale,  aa  you  meant  to  join  their 
party." 

The  ReverendMr  Stanhope  straight* 
way  took  up  his  hat,  put  it  upon  hia 
head,  and  stalked  with  indignant  dig- 
nity out  of  the  house,  opining  that  the 
poor  woman  was  in  her  cups  ;  and  me* 
ditated,  as  he  walked  home,  on  the  ex- 
traordinary affairs  of  the  day.  But  hia 
troubles  were  not  yet  ended,  for  the 
report  of  his  public  Jollification  had 
reached  hia  own  housdiold ;  and  John, 
his  trusty  man-servant,  had  been  dia- 
patched  to  the  Red  lion,  and  had  as- 
certained that  his  master  was  really 
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gone  to  bed  in  ft  tUie  very  unfit  for  ft 
defgjroan  to  be  leen  in.  Some  ro- 
mtrnibly  good-nttnred  fHends  had 
been  to  oondole  with  Mrs  Stanhope 
upon  the  extraordinary  proeeedings  of 
bcr  goodmanj  and  tosay  how  much  they 
were  shocked,  and  what  a  pity  it  was, 
and  wondering  what  the  biriiop  would 
tfamk  of  it,  and  dlren  other  equally 
amiable  and  oomolatoiT  reflections  and 
notes  of  admiration.  Now  Mrs  Stan* 
hope,  though  she  had  much  of  the 
''  milk  of  human  kindness"  in  her 
oomposttion,  had,  withal,  a  sufficient 
portion  of  **  tartaric  add"  mingled 
therewith.  Therefore,  when  her  Mer« 
drinking  husband  madehisappearance, 
he  found  her  in  a  state  of  effervescence. 
^  Marj,"  said  he,  "  I  am  extremely 
fatigued*  I  have  been  exnosed  to>day 
to  a  series  of  insults,  sudi  as  I  could 
not  have  imagined  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  oflfer  me."—''  Nor  any  body 
dse,"  replied  Mrs  Stanhope  ;  "  but 
you  are  rightly  served,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it.  Who  could  have  supposed  that 
yon,  the  minister  of  a  naridi .'— Fai^;h  I 
how  filthily  you  smell  ci  tobacco !  I 
vow  I  cannot  endure  to  be  in  the  room 
with  you !"  and  she  arose  and  lelt  the 
divine  to  himself,  in  exceeding  great 
perplexity.  However,  being  a  man 
who  loved  to  do  all  tbincs  in  order,  he 
remembered  that  he  had  not  dined,  so 
he  rang  the  bdl  and  gave  the  needfnl 
instructions,  thinking  it  best  to  satiaty 
nature  first,  and  then  endeavour  to  as« 
cqtaiu  the  cause  of  his  beloved  Mary's 
aeidfty.  His  apnetite  was  gone,  Imt 
that  he  attribntea  to  having  fasted  too 
Iong,a  practice vervunuBual  with  him; 
however,  be  picked  a  Dtt  here  and  there, 
and  then  indulged  himself  with  a  bot- 
tle of  his  oldest  port,  which  he  ii«d 
about  half  consumed,  and  somewhat 
feoovered  his  s^nrits,  eie  his  dear  Mary 
made  her  reappearance,  and  tdd  him 
Ihat  she  was  peifeetly  astonished  at  his 
eoadoet  And  well  might  she  sav  so, 
flvr  now,  the  wine,  which  he  had  been 
drinking  with  unusual  rapidity,  think* 
tog,  moSi  easy  man,  that  he  had  taken 
nothing  all  day,  began  to  have  a  very 
visible  effect  upon  a  body  alreadv  sa« 
turated  with  strong  ale.  He  declared 
that  he  eared  not  a  fig  for  the  good 
Ofrinion  of  an  v  gentleman  in  the  county, 
that  he  wouM  always  act  and  tpeuc 
aoeording  to  his  principles,  and  tilled 
a  bumper  to  the  health  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  drank  sundry  more 
excce^gly  h>yal  toaata^  and  told  his 
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astonished  spouse,  that  he  ahould  not 
be  surprised  if  be  was  very  soon  to  be 
made  a  Dean  or  a  Bishop,and  as  for  the 
people  at  the  Old  Boar,  be  saw  through 
their  conduct— it  was  all  envy,  which 
doth  " merit  as  its  shade  pnrsue."  The 
good  lady  Justly  deemed  it  folly  to 
waste  her  oratory  upon  a  man  in  such 
a  state,  and  reserved  her  powers  for 
the  next  momhig ;  and  Mr  Stanhope 
reeled  to  bed  that  night  in  a  condition 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  had  never 
before  exhibited  under  his  own  roof. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs  Stanhope 
and  her  daughter  S<^hy,  a  promising 
voung  lady  about  ten  years  old,  of  the 
hoyden  class,  were  at  breakfast,  when 
the  elderly  stranger  called  at  the  reo* 
taty,  and  expremed  great  concern  on. 
being  told  that  Mr  S.  was  somewhat 
indisposed,  and  had  not  yet  made  hi* 
appearanee.  He  said  that  his  bushiesa 
was  of  very  little  importance,  and 
merely  concerned  some  geological  en« 
quiries  which  he  was  prosecuting  io 
the  vicinity ;  but  Mrs  Stanhope,  who 
had  the  namea  of  all  the  dogies  h¥ 
heart,  and  loved  occasionally  to  talb 
thereof,  persuaded  him  to  wait  a  short 
time,  little  dreaming  of  the  conse^^ 
quence;  for  the  wilv  old  gentlemair 
began  to  romp  with  Miss  Sophy,  and» 
after  a  while,  produced  his  teetotum^ 
and,  in  short,  so  contrived  it,  that  the 
mother  and  daughter  played  together 
therewith  for  five  minutes.    He  then 
politely  tock  his  leave,  promising  to 
caH  again ;  and  Mra  Stanhope  bobbed 
him  a  curtsey,  and  Sophia  assured  him 
that  Mr  S.  would  be  extremely  happ^ 
to  afford  him  every  assistance  in  his 
scientific  researches.  When  the  worthy 
divine  at  lensth  made  his  appearance 
in  the  breakfast  parlour,  strangely 
puzzled  as  to  the  extreme  feverishueaa 
and  languor  which  oj^essed  him,  ha 
found  Sojdiy  sitting  gravely  in  an  arm^ 
chair,  reading  a  treatise  on  craniology. 
It  was  a  pleasant  thing  for  him  to  see 
her  read  any  thing,  but  he  could  not 
help  expressing  his  surprise  by  obser* 
vhig,  'M  should  think  that  book  a 
little  above  your  comprehension,  my 
dear."—"  Indeed !  sir,'*  was  the  reply  ; 
and  the  little  girl  laid  down  the  volume 
and  sat  erect  in  her  chair,  and  thua 
continued :  "  I  should  think,  Mr  Ni* 
codemus  Stanhope,  that  after  the  spe* 
eimen  of  good  sense  and  proprietv  of 
conduct,  which  you  were  pleased  to 
exhibit  yesterday,  it  scarcely  becomes 
SNHi  to  pretend  to  cstitfiate  the  com^ 
w 
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prOenHon  of  others.'*— "  My  dear," 
Mtid  the  astonished  diviDe,  "  this  is 
very  strange  languaj^e !  You  forget 
whom  you  are  speaking  to  l" — '^  Nat 
ataHrn^Mthediail.  ''Ifcovfrfny 
place,  if  you  don't  know  yours,  and  am 
determined  to  speak  my  mind."  If 
any  thing  could  add  to  the  Reverend 
Mr  Nicodemus  Stanhope's  surprise^  it 
was  the  sound  of  his  wife's  voice  in 
the  garden,  calling  to  his  man  John  to 
stand  out  of  the  way,  or  she  should  run 
over  him.  Poor  John,  who  was  tying 
up  some  of  her  favourite  flowers,  got 
out  of  her  way  accordingly  in  quick 
time,  and  the  next  moment  his  mis- 
tress rushed  by,  trundling  a  hoop, 
hallooing  and  laughing,  and  highly  en- 
joying his  apparent  dismay.  Through- 
out that  day,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
the  reverend  gentleman's  philosophy 
was  sorely  tried ;  but  we  are  compelled^ 
by  want  of  room,  to  leave  the  particu- 
Lurs  of  his  botheration  to  the  reader's 
imagination. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  these  were 
not  the  only  metamorphoses  which  the 
mischievous  old  gentleman  wrought  in 
the  village  of  Stock  well.  There  was 
a  game  of  teetotum  played  between  a 
sergeant  of  dragoons,  who  had  retired 
upon  his  well-earned  pension,  and  a 
baker,  who  happened  likewise  to  be 
the  renter  of  a  small  patch  of  land  ad- 
joining the  village.  The  veteran,  with 
that  indistinctness  of  character  before 
mentioned,  shouldered  the  peel,*  and 
took  it  to  the  ficlil,  and  used  it  for 
loading  and  spreading  manure,  so  that 
it  was  never  afterwards  fit  for  any  but 
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dirty  work.  Then,  just  to  shew  that 
he  was  not  afraid  of  any  body,  he  cut 
a  gap  la  tfar  kedge  of  a  small  field  of 
VMuT  which  had  just  been  reaped, 
and  was  standing  in  sheaves,  and  there- 
by gave  admittance  to  a  neighbouring 
bull,  who  amused  himself  greatly  by 
tossing  the  said  sheaves;  bat  more 
particularly  those  which  were  set  apart 
as  tvthes,  against  which  he  appeared 
to  have  a  particular  spite,  throwing 
them  high  into  the  air,  and  then  bel« 
lowing  and  treading  them  under  foot- 
But — we  must  come  to  a  close.  Suf« 
fice  it  to  say,  that  the  village  of  Stock- 
well  was  long  in  a  state  of  confusion 
in  consequence  of  these  games ;  for  the 
mischief  which  was  done  during  the 
period  of  delusion,  ended  not,  like  the 
delusion  itself,  with  the  rising  or  set* 
ting  of  the  sun. 

Having  now  related  as  many  parti- 
culars of  these  strange  occurrences  as 
our  limits  will  permit,  we  have  mere- 
ly to  state  the  efiVct  which  the][  pro- 
duced upon  ourselves.  Whenever  we 
have  since  beheld  servants  aping  the 
conduct  of  their  masters  or  mistresses, 
tradesmen  wasting  their  time  and  mo- 
ney at  taverns,  clergymen  forgetful  of 
the  dignity  and  sacred  character  of 
their  profession,  publicans  imagining 
themselves  fit  for  preachers,  children 
calling  their  parents  to  account  for 
their  conduct,  matrons  acting  the  hoy- 
den, and  other  incongruities — when- 
ever we  witness  these  and  the  like  oc- 
currences, we  conclude  that  the  actors 
therein  have  been  playing  a  game  with 
the  Old  Gentleman's  Teetotum. 
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The  Parliament,  which  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department  charac- 
terises as  having  broken  in  on  the  Con- 
stitution, has  been  a<ljoumed;  and, 
although,  during  the  continuance  of 
its  deliberations,  (its  sittings  rather,) 
there  was  little  reason  for  suspending 
our  judgment  on  the  character  of  its 
proceeding!!,  yet  we  feel  more  at  liber- 
ty now  that  the  history  of  the  entire 
Session  is  before  us,  calmly  to  review 
and  record  our  opinion,  as  to  the  mea- 
sures of  late  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  country,  and  the  manner 


in  which  they  have  become  law.  It  is 
not,  however,  our  intention  to  con- 
duct our  readers  through  all  the  mazes 
of  the  late  Parliamentary  proceedings. 
Of  these,  many  were  more  akin  to  the 
debates  of  a  parish  vestry  than  to  the 
deliberations  of  a  senate.  Nor  do  we 
conceive  that  much  additional  infor« 
mation  on  the  subjects  of  a  free  trade, 
and  the  great  currency-question,  can 
be  elicited  from  the  most  diligent  en- 

auiry  into  the  reported  discussions  on 
tiese  subjects,  in  which  the  assembled 
wisdom  of  the  nation  were  pl«ised  to 


•  "  PeeL     A  broad,  thin  board,  with  a  long  handle^  used  by  bakers  to  put  their 
bread  m  and  out  of  the  oven."— Johnson. 
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a^Pie.  The  foreign  relations  of  Great 
BritMa^  tMb  we  are  of  opinion,  so  far 
as  the  lightscast  by  oar  Legislators  have 
fallen  upon  theiki^aiKacshihited  in  no 
very  amiable  point  of  view ;  and  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  suilered  to  remain  in 
tfaatatateof  palpable  obscarity,  which 
is  60  sdraulating  to  the  speculatist,  and 
in  which  he  who  looks  for  mystery  or 
surprise,  has  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  hia  theories  may  not  exist  in  safe* 
ty  until  events  have  demolished  them. 
In  short,  the  proceedings,  and  the  re« 
ported  deliberations,  in  the  late  Session 
of  Parliament, have  been,  for  the  great- 
er part,  of  a  nature  to  discourage  all 
men  frem  seeking  information  in  uiem, 
except  only  such  projectors  as  he  who 
expected  that  a  ton  of  burnt  paper, 
subjected  to  a  process  of  distillation, 
would  yield  that  inestimable  liquid— 
the  long-sought  elixir  vitie. 

Bat  the  Parliament,  which  did  so 
fittle  to  instruct  the  nation,  has  yet 
bad  the  privilege  of  breaking  in  upon 
the  Constitution,  and  changing,  fun« 
damen  tally,  the  laws  of  England.  In 
Shakspeare's  play  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
when  various  warriors  of  the  house  of 
York  were  eloquently  descanting  on 
their  exploits,  the  crooked-back  Ri- 
chard, who  has  been  engaged  in  an* 
action  of  more  atrocious  importance, 
casts  down  among  the  astonished  group 
the  head  of  the  murdered  King,  and 
bids  it  speak  for  him.  As  we  have 
passed  the  windows  where  the  speeches 
of  Burke, and  Windham,  and  Fox,  and 
other  worthies  of  the  former  days,  are 
proudlv  paraded,  we  have  remember- 
ed  Ricnard's  boast,  and  thought  that 
that  Parliament  of  England  which  has 
attempttid  no  rivalry  and  renounced 
all  alHance  of  such  mighty  names, 
may  yet,  for  the  enormous  mischief  of 
its  former  doings,  challenge  for  ever 
an  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  the  an« 
nals  of  tnia  country. 

The  question  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation ia  now  settled;  settled,  we 
mean,  in  the  Irish  fashion,  as  its  evila 
have  begun.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
said,  that  it  is  one  wnicfa  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  discuss.  Argument  can 
no  longer  avert,  lamentation  cannot 
•eire  to  alleviate,  the  calamity  which 
the  nation  has  sustained.  Why  then 
not  suffer  the  remembrance  of  such  an 
evil  to  pam  away,  and  why  not  leave 
the  public  mind  to  subside  mto  acqui* 
eseence  with  a  state  of  things,  which, 
howcrer  undesirable,  is  inevitable? 
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Our  answer  might  be,  that  the  public 
mind  cannot  so  far  sink  into  forget- 
fulness  and  indifference  of  what  Eng- 
land was  and  what  she  has  become,— i 
but  for  ourselves,  we  promise  that  the 
tendency  of  our  reflections  shall  be 
less  to  exasperate  than  to  control  po« 
pular  irritation.    We  are  quite  ready 
to  confess,  that  we  deprecate  the  co- 
ming of  that  day,  when  Englishmen 
shall  be  indifferent  to  national  disho- 
nour ;  and  would  not  more  readily  en- 
counter all  peril  and  disaster  than 
make  a  league  with  iniquity ;  but  now 
that  the  constitution  of  England  is 
changed,  and  the  time  not  arrived, 
when  it  can  be  restored  to  its  original 
excellence,  by  exertions  such  as  law 
and  reason  will  approve,  we  would  not 
willingly  utter  a  syllable  by  which  an 
unnecessary  pang  might  be  sent  to  an 
honest  heart,  or  the  violence  of  pub- 
lic indignation  be,  in  any  degree,  in- 
creased.   If,  therefore,  we  enter  into 
some  retrospects  of  the  late  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  it  is  not  with  any 
mischievous  design,  but  because  what 
we  have  to  present,  we  do  not  wish 
to  utter  with  oracular  arrogance ;  and 
are  willing  to  recommend  less  by  the 
weight  of  our  authority  than  by  the 
arguments  on  which  it  shall  be  rested. 
This  is  the  course  pursued  by  all 
modem  prophets-^they  expect  you  to 
believe  in  their  predictions,  just  in  the 
same  proportions  as  they  satisfy  you 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  past  ia 
correct.    We  imitate  them  ;  and  en- 
ter into  an  examination  of  the  conduct 
of  Parliament,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  expose  the  impolicy  of  Uieir 
measures,  as  to  shew  how  far  oiir  own 
anticipations  are  Justified  by  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  subdue  every 
rising  emotion  of  disgust  or  abho- 
rence — we  shall  control  every  throb  of 
indignation  and  disdain,  by  the  re« 
membrance  of  the  mighty  interests 
which  have  been  wantonly  set  in  peril 
—-personal  feelings,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  subside  before  such  solemn  asso- 
ciations, and  we  shall  be  nothing 
more  than  the  mouth-piece  through 
which  the  eventa  which  nave  occurred 
warn  the  nation  of  what  is  yet  to  be 
expected.  Under  such  impressions, 
we  commence  our  remarks  on  the  late 
Session  of  Parliament ;  let  the  reader 
judge  whether  we  keep  our  promise  of 
trutn  and  moderation. 
The  moat  characteriitic  feature  of 
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the  Ute  measures  for  the  relief  of  his 
Mijes^y's  Romtn  Catholic  anlyecta 
waa^  (hat  they  aerred  to  exhibit  the 
Farliameiit  aod  the  people  in  a  atate^ 
if  not  of  hostility^  of  aversion.  Had 
the  l^sUture  been  bought  by  foreign 
gold,  or  possessed  by  a  apirit  of  hatred 
io  British  institutions,,  they  could  not 
haye  accomplished  the  task  assigned 
to  them  with  a  more  remorseless  cele^ 
rity — they  couJd  not  have  evinced  a 
more  thorough  indifference  to  the  Qpi<* 
nion  of  the  people*  over  whose  inte^ 
feats  they  were  the  official  guardians. 
On  the  5th  of  April  his  Majesty  re^ 
oonuneqdeds  that  *'  when  the  essential 
p\gect"  (of  acquiring  powers  by  which 
he  could  mainuin  his  juat  authority) 
''  bad  been  s/ccomplishedj  Parliament 
should  take  into  its  deliberate  consider^ 
ation  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland* 
and  review  the  laws  which  impoae 
dvil  disabilitiea  on  his  Roman  Catho« 
lie  subjects."  Two  short  months  had 
acarcely  elapsed  before — without  any 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  state  of 
{relaods  without  any  review  of  the 
laws  which  imposed  civil  disabilitiea 
qn  the  Roman  Catholics— Parliament 
called  for  bis  Majesty's  assent  to  a  re- 
peal of  these  hssQly  condemned  laws. 
On  the  5|h  of  April  his  Migesty  di- 
rected his  Parliament  "  to  consider 
whether  the  removal  of  thoae  diaabili-. 
ties  could  be  effected  consistently  with 
the  full  and  permanent  security  of  the 
Citablished  church  and  state»  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion* 
eatablished  by  law,  and  of  thi^  righta 
a^d  privilegesof  the  bishops  and  clergy; 
of  thia  realm,  and  of  the  churcfaea 
committed  to  their  charge"  At  the 
same  time,  his  Majesty  acquainted  Par- 
liament, that "  these  were  institutions 
which  must  ever  be  held  sacred  in 
this  Protestant  kingdom,  and  which 
it  is  the  duty  and  Uie  determination 
of  his  Miyesty  to  preserve  inviolate"-— 
a^d  presently,  members  of  the  Impe** 
rial  Parliament  are  found  to  recom- 
mend* that  these  institutions  be  ex- 
posed to  dangers,  from  which,  it  waa 
their  opinion  in  former  dava  (an  opi- 
mon  which  they  declared  was  still 
unchanged)  the  Protestant  establish- 
munt  Q^d  not  esoape.  Surely  it  is 
impossible  to  read  such  reoommeoda- 
tions,  and  such  admissions,  without 
feeling  A  conviction,  that  whatever  was 
t|ie  actuating  motive  of  altered  coun- 
sels with  unchanged  opinions^  chat 
i^otiva  was  aot  made  knowa  to  (he 
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public,  in  the  speech  of  an^  convert 
to  the  expediency  of  breakmg  in  oft 
the  constitution. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  moderate  evilj 
that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  le^ 
gislature  shall  not  appear  to  <»iginato 
in  the  opinions  and  persuaaiona  by 
which  it  is  attempted  to  recommend 
them.  The  Parliamentary  assemUiea 
became  thua  deprived  of  their  chief 
interest;  and  instead  of  being  account* 
ed  deliberative  bodies,  whose  proceed*! 
ings  are  important  in  the  highest  de^ 
^ree*  they  sre  shrunk,  in  the  estim»- 
tion  of  the  people,  into  cbambera  call^ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  recording  and 
registering  the  determinations  of  « 
closed  and  uncontrollable  divan.  Law 
loses  what*  in  the  old  time,  wasita 
strongest  sanction*  the  willing  accep* 
tation  of  the  people.  It  appears  rather 
an  importation  from  a  foreign  sdl^ 
than  a  growth  conformable  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  British  constitution  ;  and 
the  freedom  and  openness  of  P^U*« 
mentary  debates,  which  had  been  for«< 
merly  instrumental  in  the  great  work 
of  Unking  the  people  with  the  law8» 
begins  to  serve  only  the  unhappy  end 
of  exhibiting  legislators  constraining 
themaelves  to  yield  to  what  haa  beena 
because  of  aon^e  unknown  reason* 
forced  upon  them ;  and  labouring  ta 
find  or  to  set  forth  some  excuae  or  ex- 
tenuation for  their  abandonment  of 
principle. 

It  is  a  very  unhappy  and  menacing 
sute  of  things  when  the  legislators  of 
Great  Britain  are  exposed  in  so  humi- 
liating a  condition.  When  the  people 
are  taught  to  suspect  that  evil  designa 
are  cherished  against  their  personal  or 
collective  interests*  and  are  justiftsd, 
or*  at  least,  countenanced,  in  appr^. 
bending,  that  the  public  acts  of  their 
Isgislsture  are  not  the  acts  of  delibe- 
rative bodies*  and  are  important  only 
so  far  as  they  affix  authority  upon 
measures,  which  they  are  commanded 
to  sanction*  and  aa  they  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  blind,  behind  whichj  the 
plotters  sgainst  the  national  intereat 
and  honour  may  perpetrate  their  evil 
intents  in  peace  and  with  impunity. 

If  it  had  ever  happened  that  foreign 
gold*  or  that  any  other  unworthy  au 
tiaciion*  were  employed  to  seduce  from 
prudent  and  direct  counsels*  a  mem« 
her  of  the  British  governmen^-if  %v^ 
a  one,  oyerpowered  or  eonfuaed  by  a. 
sordid  or  a  voluptuoua  passion*  pive 
himself  up  to  work  efil  hii  tbe  eabiQet^ 
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nd  to  reoondm^d  e?il  to  the  nation, 
upon  what  would  the  people  rely  that 
hia  machinations  would  be  fhistrated  ? 
Maildy  upon  the  indiiposition  of  Rit^ 
liament  to  sanction  meisures  which 
were  likely  to  prove  detrimental.  Even 
though  the  evil  were  approved  by  the 
Kioo's  responsible  advisers,  the  people 
ni^bt  have  trusted  that,  however  dis- 
gnued  it  might  have  been  in  secret 
oondave,  when  it  wto  introduced  into 
the  national  assembly,  it  would  be 
detected  and  dismissisd.  But  when 
they  find,  in  this  assembly,  measures 
advocated  by  men  who  do  not  profess 
to  think  them  good ;  when  they  find 
that  men  who  stood  so  pledged  to  eter- 
nal resutsnoe,  as  that  it  would  surpass 
even  modem  indecency,  were  they  to 
dedare  their  opinions  ehanged,  can 
avow  themselves,  equaUy  as  in  past 
times,  apprehensive  of  evils,  while  re- 
commending the  measure  fiom  which 
they  declare  that  evil  was  to  arise, 
men  will  say  and  feel,  that,  in  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  they  are  no  longer  to 
hope  lor  an  oppMition  to  bad  measures 
or  an  explanation  of  good  ones :  but 
imther  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  where* 
by  men  seek  to  keep  themselves  in 
countenance,  notwitnstandiog  their 
derdiction  of  all  former  pledges  and 
prineiplea,  notwithstanding  their  ao- 
knowledgment  that  those  principles 
were  true,  and  those  pledges  such  is, 
but  for  some  reason  with  which  poste- 
rity ia  to  be  acquainted,  they  would 
at  aU  bsxards  have  redeemedi 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  idiere  is 
the  confldence  and  hope  of  a  people  to 
be  plaesd  ?  Where,  numaniy  speak'. 
ing,  ia  Briuin  now  to  confide  ?  Par* 
liameDt  has  obviously  and  declaredly 
acted  on  principles  which  it  has  not 
avowed.  In  the  cabinet  there  are 
eoonadlors,  who,  without  apology  or  ex« 
planatlon,  have  lent  themselves  to  the 
tarrying,  by  secret  arts,  a  measure  to 
which  they  stood  especially  opposed. 
On  the  throne,  they  see  a  monarch 
whom  they  believe  to  have  been,  by 
mhappy  circumstances,  constrained  to 
sign  nis  asaent  to  what,  in  his  heart, 
hesenrnglrreprobated.  Where  is  then, 
vnoo  eartn,  their  trust  ?  In  the  pre- 
mier? in  the  Duke  of  Wellington? 
Tnut  in  him  f ! !  He  would  not,  when 
the  interests  of  the  nation  wete,  as  he 
stated,  in  the  most  imminent  peril, 
petlpono  the  indulgence  of  his  pione 
to  wncch  over  them.  Trust  in  him  7  a 
maa  who^  knowing  the  solemn  respo— 


sibility  of  his  nko^,  and  the  im- 
mense increase  of  responsibility  under 
which,  fVom  the  pecuuarity  of  the  ch> 
cumtunoes,  he  was  plsoed,  wantonly 
exposed  his  life,  and  proved  that  1^ 
country  was  less  dear  to  him  than  the 
gratification  of  a  splenetic  passion  I 

It  vrere  a  sorry  termination  for  the 
conqueror  at  Waterloo  to  fall  in  a  duel, 
by  the  hand  of  Lord  Winchilsea  t 
**  The  boy  is  lather  of  the  man,"  saya 
Wordsworth,  somewhat  quaintly.  Is 
therenot  here  a  practical  reversal  of  that 
saying?  Do  we  not  seem  to  behold  the 
man  again  becoming  a  boy ;  and  the 
renowned  and  redotibted  warrior,  over 
whom  the  shield  of  heaven  had  bcai 
extendedinan  hundred  fights,  slighting 
the  laws,  renouncing  the  {nrotection, 
and  challenging  the  vengeance,  of  that 
Proridence  by  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  and  so  signally  protected,  only 
because  he  was  chafeo,  in  his  domi- 
neering mood,  by  the  warm  but  ho- 
nest expressions  of  a  youthful  noble- 
man, whoae  heart  was  wrung  at  the 
thought  that  Ae,  of  all  men,  should 
have  plotted  and  perpetf ated  the  ovecw 
throw  of  the  constitution  ? 

The  leading  noveltv  in  the  debate 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  question  was 
certainly  the  part  which  Mr  PmI  un« 
dertook  to  perform.  There  was  no 
doubt  a  novelty  of  a  more  splendid 
description,  the  speech  Of  the  new 
member,  Mr  Sadler ;  but  as  fkr  aa 
mere  surprise  waa  concerned,  it  ia  pro- 
bable that  the  conduct  of  Mr  Peel  waa 
the  most  eiftctual  ingxeditai  in  pro^ 
dncingit  * 

That  he  should  have  retired  firom 
public  life,  because  of  bis  inability  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  which  he  waa 
the  declared  champion,  was,  pcrhapl, 
within  the  contemplation  («  many 
whose  estimate  of  his  talents  was  cob- 
rect,  snd  who  had  formed  an  ertoneona 
judgment  of  his  principles.  That  hb 
should  hsve  abandoned  former  opii- 
nions;  and,  instructed  by  the  times, 
adopt  new  views,  and  suggest  altered 
counsels,  was,  it  can  it  be  imagined, 
not  altof^ther  unreasonable  to  antici- 
pate. But  that,  retaining  aU  his  for- 
mer fears,  possessed  with  the  sppre- 
hensions  which  had,  in  old  times,  in- 
flnenced  him,  he  should  have  retained 
his  place  in  the  cab&net,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  adoption  of  England 
what  he  had  repeatedly  declared  it 
was  inexpedient  and  dSahonourable  to 
adopt;  uun  he  sh«ald  hate  lesistsd 
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concession,  while  it  could  have  been 
mdouBly  made;  and  recommended 
It  when  it  had  become  actual  proetra- 
tion ;  this,  no  man,  unacquainted  with 
Mr  Peel's  personal  character,  could 
have  accounted  possible.  This,  con- 
sequently, may  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  leading  novelty  in  the  leading  mea- 
sure of  the  late  Session  of  Parliament ; 
and  it  naturally  suggests  the  propriety 
of  bestowing  upon  the  speeches  of  that 
personage  somewhat  more  of  attention 
than  their  importance  otherwise  de- 
serves. 

When  Mr  Peel  rose  for  the  first 
time  to  deliver  in  Parliament  bis  al- 
tered sentiments,  he  prefaced  his  re- 
cantation with  words  to  this  effect, 
''  That  Ministers  stood  in  a  situation 
different  from  that  in  which  other 
members  were  placed ;  that  they  had 
access  to  information  which  his  ho- 
nourable friends  had  not ;  and,  above 
aU,  that  they  stood  in  a  peculiar  rela^ 
tion  to  his  Msjesty,  by  which  they 
had  contracted  an  obligation  as  respon- 
sible servants  of  the  Crown,  and  could 
not  relieve  themselves,  by  any  reference 
to  past  declarations  or  past  circum- 
stances, from  the  duty  of  giving  the 
best  advice  which  they  could  form  as 
to  any  measure,  under  the  then  exist- 
ing situation  .of  affiiirs." 

By  the  report  of  the  debate,  as 
given  in  the  public  journals,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  sentiment  was  applaud- 
ed :  nor,  considering  it  in  itself  alone, 
is  it  one  which  a  rational  man  feels 
disposed  to  censure.  Ministers  are 
pledged  to  recommend  what  thev  be- 
lieve to  be  for  the  interest  of  Uie 
country ;  they  have  access  to  sources 
of  information  such  as  are  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  and  if  they  are  thus  led 
to  form  opinions  different  from  what, 
in  past  times,  they  entertained,  it  is 
no  doubt  their  duty  to  act  in  the  spi- 
rit of  the  trust  confided  to  them,  and 
to  prefer  the  public  good  to  the  pre- 
servation of  an  apparent  consistency. 

As  persons,  however,  to  whom  the 
honour  of  the  nation  has  been  con- 
fided, they  owe  it  to  the  character  of 
the  country,  whose  interests  they  are 
appointed  to  guard,  that  their  change 
of  measures  shall  correspond  with  their 
alteretl  opinions ;  and  that  thev  shall 
furnish  satisfactory  proof  that  the  mo- 
ttoes which  inftuenetd  them  are  such 
as  an  honest  man  mav  fearlessly  avow. 
A  minister  may  in  tne  spirit  of  pure 
patriotism  submit  himaelf  to  diaho^ 
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nour— he  may  be  contented  to  appear 
in  public  with  all  the  marks  of  re- 
creancy about  him,  like  the  friend  and 
minister  of  that  great  Eastern  king, 
of  whom  ancient  history  makes  men- 
tion—he  may  be  content  to  dweU 
among  the  people  whom  he  has  re- 
solved to  betray,  and  to  bear  about 
with  him  for  ever  the  hideous  de- 
formity to  which  he  has  consigned 
himself;  and  when  he  looks  at  the 
horrid  visage  which  his  mirror  pre- 
sents, or  hears  his  character  in  the  op^ 
probriouB  epithets  which  his  treachery 
nas  wrung  from  too  confiding  ad- 
mirers, in  all  the  fervour  of  a  generous 
soul,  he  may  rejoice  in  the  good  he 
has  achieved,  even  more  than  he  is 
depressed  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
infamy ;  but  hie  rejoicing  ie  mistaken 

—NO  M  BASUaE  CAN  BE  WOKTH,  TO  AN 
HONEST  PEOPLE, THE  FORFEITURE  OF 
THEIR  legislators'   REPUTATION.  • 

Imagine  the  greatest  political  good 
that  could  be  wrought,  and  if  it  be 
accompanied  by  a  change  of  conduct 
Much  ae  causes  distrust  of  public  mei$, 
evil  preponderates.  Not  so  much  then 
for  what  Mr  Peel  owed  to  himself  and 
his  name,  as  because  of  those  engage- 
ments to  which  he  made  so  solemn  an 
allusion,  he  should  have  explained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  British  people 
the  grounds  of  his  sltered  conduct,  or, 
unable  to  do  so,  he  should  have  served 
them  in  a  private  station. 

Mr  Peel  was  the  more  bound  to  ex- 
culpate himself,  because  the  dissatis- 
faction at  his  conduct  was  felt  and 
manifested  where  he  could  not  ima<4 
gine  that  it  would  be  lightly  harbour- 
ed. No  man  appeared  more  sensible 
of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him 
than  Mr  Peel,  the  representative  of 
Oxford — no  man  less  disposed  to  un« 
dervalue  the  judgment  or  disregard 
the  good  opinion  of  his  constituents. 
If,  therefore,  he  remained  unmoved 
by  the  expressed  indignation  of  the 
entire  Protestant  people,  his  discom- 
fiture at  Oxford  must  have  smote  him 
with  great  strength,  and  forced  open 
all  the  stores  of  knowledge  which 
could  possibly  be  rendered  available  for 
his  j ustification.  1 1  may  fairl v  be  set 
down,  that,  although  Mr  Peel  might 
be  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
upraised  voice  of  England,  or  at  least 
not  so  moved  as  to  be  very  studious 
of  defence,  the  intimation  that  Oxford 
joined  in  the  general  expression  of 
ceniure,  must  have  awakened  him  to 
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the  necessity  of  justifying  himself; 
andf  in  consequence,  that  the  justifi* 
cation  now  before  the  public^  is  the 
best  that  could  be  provided. 

This  defence^  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr  Peel  himself,  is  contained  in  the 
following  propositions : — *'  That  we 
are  plac^  in  a  sitnation  in  which  we 
cannot  remain — that  something  must 
be  done— that  we  cannot  remain  sta- 
tionary, and  that  there  is  that  degree 
of  evil  in  divided  councils  and  a  dis- 
united cabinet,  which  could  no  longer 
be  suffered  to  continue."  His  next  po- 
sition was,  supposing  the  first  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  supposing  it  to  be  admit- 
ted that  a  united  government  ought  to 
beformed ;  "  that  that  government  will 
have  the  choice  of  one  of  two  courses, 
and  only  of  two.  It  must  either  grant 
the  Roman  Catholics  farther  political 
liberties,  or  retract  those  which  have 
already  been  granted  them — it  must 
either  remove  those  barriers  which 
obstruct  the  flow  of  the  waters,  which 
are  pressing  on  the  institutions  of  this 
oountrv,  or  must  throw  back  the  cur- 
rent which  has  now  set  in."  The  remo- 
val of  the  bamer  was  Mr  Peel's  choice, 
and  his  justiflcation  was  rested  upon 
the  truth  of  his  two  propositions,  and 
on  his  alleged  inability  to  procure, 
for  the  constitution  as  it  had  existed, 
suflicient  parliamentary  support  We 
shall  bestow  a  very  brief  consideration 
on  the  duty  of  a  government,  as  mark- 
ed ont  in  the  above  propositions,  and 
the  difficulty  to  which  the  evils  of  a 
too  long  divided  cabinet  had  reduced 
the  defenders  of  the  constitution. 

And  for  the  first,  we  altogether 
deny  the  fitness  of  the  advice  as  to 
how  the  Government  should  be  con- 
ducted. We  admit  that  a  divided 
cabinet  was  an  evil ;  but  we  have  no 
hesiution  in  affirming,  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  a  cabinet  should  be 
formed,  was  not  so  much  a  principle 
of  resistance  or  concession  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  claims,  as  of  a  deter- 
mination to  consult,  in  the  first  place, 
for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
country.  Whether  it  was  or  was  not 
wise  to  accede  to  these  claims,  it  was 
certainly  mge,  first,  to  tranquillize  the 
country.  In  late  days,  men  seem  to 
have  lost  light  of  the  proper  meaning 
of  words.  For  years  back,  to  concede 
ftnd  to  conciliate,  appear  synonymous, 
except  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
it  would  be  moat  desirable  that  they 
dumld  soggett  the  same  ideas.  Some 


members  of  his  Majesty's  government 
thought  it  right  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics should  be  indulged  in  their 
demands ;  some  conceiv^  that  their 
claims  should  be  resisted  ;  but  if,  at 
one  side  or  the  other,  there  were  found 
individuals  unwilling  to  join  in  the 
effort  to  suppress  disturbance,  and 
bring  to  nought  insurrectionary  at- 
tempts, the  services  of  such  men,  or 
their  pretended  services,  the  nation 
could  well  dispense  with.  Mr  Peel 
should  have  accordingly  added,  for 
the  completeness  of  bis  disjunctive 
premise,  an  additional  case.  Govern- 
ment should  either  increase  or  dimi- 
nish Roman  Catholic  privileges  was 
his  premise — to  this  he  should  have 
added,  "  or  should  assist  in  the  re- 
storation of  order  ;"  and  it  may  very 
readily  be  believed  that  no  man  could 
he  esteemed  a  suitable  adviser  for  a 
British  monarch  who  dissented  from 
this  third  condition. 

And  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  it 
is  a  condition  of  trivial  importance. 
Events  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  may 
soon  disabuse  the  minds  of  such  as 
are  disposed  to  think  so.  We  are 
fully  persuaded,  that  independently 
of  the  necessary  adjuncts  or  conse- 
ouences  of  the  late  measures,  consi- 
dered in  themselves  alone,  there  were 
very  important  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  carried.  We  be- 
lieve, that  to  a  madman,  in  the  rage 
of  frenzy,  a  strait  waistcoat  should 
be  assigned,  rather  than  liberty  and 
stimulating  diet ;  and  we  are  con-^ 
vinced,  that  while  Ireland  was  ripcf 
and  ready  for  insurrection,  from  tne 
Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  it 
would  have  been  far  wiser  to  shew 
the  rebels  that  the  heart  of  Britain 
was  steady,  than  to  attempt  propi- 
tiating ruthless  assailants  by  an  un- 
conditional surrender. 

There  is  a  fiction  which  may  be 
regarded  as  having  its  origin  and 
authority  in  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things ;  which  we  find  in  all  states  of 
society,  and  decorating  all  species  of 
literature— the  classical— the  roman- 
tic— the  heroic  age— the  age  of  chi- 
valry— namely,  the  fiction  of  landa 
visited  for  the  wickedness  of  their 
inhabitants,  by  the  devastations  of 
some  ferocious  monster,  whose  rage 
can  only  be  albyed  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  young  and  spotless  virgin.  The 
stories  invariably  represent  the  moii« 
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Iter  unappetued  by  the  Mcrifices  offer- 
ed  to  hiniy  and  toe  blood  which  he 
has  ^Jcvaik'  Mr  Peel*  when  be  flung, 
the  virgin  Conatitution  of  England 
before  Uie.  unsightly  mouBtar  which 
I'opery  oonjured  up,  ahoold  have  re- 
membered the  instruction  which  the 
fooral  of  this  (ale  affi>rd8.  If  England 
bad  (he  power,  ahe  should  have  met 
and  conquered  rebellion ;  and  any  man 
who  shrunk  from  the  consequences 
and  the  responsibility  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, ought  not  to  have  been 
ranked  among  her  constitutional  ad- 
yiaers. 

Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  if  in  Eng- 
land it  were  proposed  to  establish  as 
the  principle  by  which  public  nroceed* 
ings  were  (o  be  regula(ed,  that,  tnrough- 
Ottt  the  empire,  the  disorderly  should 
be  checked,  and  the  disaffected  pu- 
aiahed,  those  who  aspired*  to  high 
effioss  in  the  State  could  sa&ly  repu- 
diate'such  a  principle?  If  Mr  Feel 
declared  himself  willing  to  enquire  in- 
to the  whole  state  of  Ireland,  and  ro« 
•olved  to  concede  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics whatever  could  safely  be  grant* 
ed,  and,in  order  that  conoesaion  would 
be  safe,  called  upon  all  who  bad  the 
power  to  aid  him  in  his  endeavours  to 
restore  general  tranquillity,  is  it  to  be 
bdieveo,  that  he  who  refused  his  a»* 
sistance  to  such  an  enterprise  could 
retain  respectability  of  character  ?  As- 
suredly no.  Here  would  be  a  touch- 
stone by  which  true  principle  could 
be  ascertained.  The  man  who  coun- 
seled ooncessicm  to  armed  and  band* 
ed  traitors,  would  be  regarded  and  re* 
probated  as  a  traitor  himself;  and  if 
hollow  allies  fell  off  from  the  sup- 
porters of  sound  principle,  all  that  was 
|ood  and  loyal  in  the  land  would  rally 
m  their  defence. 

*'  But,"  said  he,  ''  what  is  to  be 
done?  What  will  you  propose  better, 
you  who  censure  my  conduct  ?"  This 
was  the  language  by  which  the  right 
honourable  ofiender  hoped  to  silence 
his  betrayed  accusers.  Was  not  this 
question  indecent?  He  (Mr  Peel) 
made  it  his  boaat,  that  he  had  access 
to  information  from  which  all  but 
Ministers  were  excluded;  and  he 
expects  that  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  this  in^ 
formation,  shall  suggest  a  good  coun- 
sel, which  he  is  hinuelf  incapable  of 
giving.  He  propoaes  a  meaaure,  of 
whose  consequences  he  is  fearful. 
With  a  deohured  cdniciouimesa  of  dan- 
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Sr,  he   recommends  that  (he  risk 
ould  be  run;  he  is  censured  be- 
cause of  the  policy  he  pxopoeea ;  he 
rests  his  defence  on  the  secret  infor- 
mation he  has  acquired ;  and  triumphs 
because  the  Ministers  of  England  are 
not  more  at  a  lose  to  discover  what  is 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  than 
other  individuala  who  have  not  ac- 
cess to  the  sources  of  information  to 
which  he  has  been  admitted.  "  Agreai 
matter  trulf/"  said  the  rustic,  '*  to 
come  andsee  how  this  dog  can  spell;  — 
cqU  him  a  learned  dog  /—why,  I  can 
spell  as  well  myself."  Mr  Peel  s  ques- 
tion was  highly  censurable,  and  should 
have  been  met  with  the  rebuke  its 
effirontery  deserved,  and  with  this  an- 
swer— '^  Lay  before  the  House,  lay 
before  a   Select  Committee  of  the 
House,  the  information  by  which  you 
have  been  so  strangely  affected,  and 
(hen  demand  whether  no  better  mea- 
sure than  your  relief  hill  can  be  du^ 
vised;  but  if  you  refuse  the  country 
this  satisfaction,  we  ask  you  in  your 
turn,  what  have  you  ever  done  or  sufti 
fered  to  justify  us  in  relying  upon 
your  present  declarations,  in  direci 
hostility  to  the  entire  tenor  qf  gaur 
pastpoliiioal  life  ?"  As  to  the  question, 
then,  upon  which  Mr  Peel  placed  so 
honourable  a  reliance,  we  reply^Thia 
was  to  be  done— asBBLLioM  shodlp 
B£  niscoDNTsNAMCBD ;  and  when  it 
was  asked  how  this  good  end  could  be 
acoomplished,   an   enquiry  intq    the 
whole  state  if  the  country  should  be 
had,  in  order  to  furnish  the  answer. 

But  upon  the  evasive  apologia  of 
Mr  Peel  we  will  no  longer  dweU. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  they  are  worthy  the 
man  and  his  cause ;  and  pass  exactly 
for  what  they  are  worth,  and  no  moc^ 
with  the  public  Indeed,  it  is  scarce- 
ly left  us  to  exercise  that  vindictive 
censorship,  which  becomes  us  as  gmstr 
dians  of  public  morals  in  those  cases 
where  public  decency  has  been  outr 
raged,  and  the  public  interests  betray^ 
ed ;  as,  in  short,  nothing  remaina  to 
be  added  to  the  fulness  of  reprobation 
which  haa  already  been  visited  upon 
the  right  honourable  delinquent,  ^tia 
true,  he  may  console  himself  for  this^ 
by  the  power  he  enjoys,  and  (he  par 
tronagehe  dispenses.  The  people  may 
execrate  him,  while  he  reverences  him- 
self. "  Populua  me  sibiU(,"  says  the 
man  in  Horsce,  '*  atmibi  plaudo  inee 
domi,  simul  ac  numnuiB  contenpior 
inarc4."  While  (h«  treasury  is  at  Ue 
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digpofltly  he  mj  laugh  at  the  pa»- 
qvuiadei.  While  the  Peel  family,  in 
aU  ite  I'amificatioQt,  it  pronded  tor, 
he  may  exult  in  theexeorationB  of  the 
people  of  England.  But  the  day  wiU 
oome  when  he  muat  descend  from  thia 
elevation;  when  neither  the  Iriah 
Cborch  nor  the  English  Church,  nor 
Uie  bar  nor  the  bench>  nor  the  trea^- 
aury  nor  the  revenue,  will  be  at  hia 
diapoaal,  when  miniona  will  no  longer 
flatter  him  into  a  good  opinion  of  him* 
•elf,  and  the  diatracting  anxietiea  of 
Mblio  bnsineaa  no  longer  prevent  him 
mm  calmljr  contemplating  the  finiah- 
ed  work,  m  the  acoompuahment  of 
which  he  aacrificed  hia  political  exiat- 
cnce;  and  when  he  aeea  Ireland  aa 
diatraeted  aa  ever,  and  the  Anti-Eng- 
liah  fiietion  only  increaaedand  atrenath* 
ened  by  the  healing  meaaure  to  which 
be  lent  baa  aid,  what  will  it  profit  him 
to  have  gained  all  that  he  haa  gained, 
when  it  baa  been  at  the  expense  of 
diaabling  him  from  avertiDg  the  cala* 
nitiea  with  which  hia  policy  threatena 
the  empire?  We  know  not  any  party 
who  would  at  preaenttmat  him.  Pul>- 
lic  oonfidenee  he  can  have  none ;  ao 
that,  come  what  will,  let  hia  late  or 
hia  preaent  opiniona  prevail,  be  hia 
predicttona  verified,  or  be  they  refu« 
ted,  he  baa  committed  an  act  of  poli- 
tical anicide,  which  disentitles  him 
even  to  Christian  burial  amongat  any 
of  the  partiea.  Whig  or  Tory,  high 
church  or  low  church,  radieal  or  con« 
atitntional,  be  they  of  what  complex- 
ion  or  denomination  thev  may,  which 
breathe  a  Britiah  atmospnere,  and,  ha- 
ing  arisen  out  of  the  virtuea  and  the 
vieea,  anbsiat  for  the  weal  or  the  woe 
or  England. 

But  what  motives  could  the  right 
hoD.  Secretary  have  for  thia  audden 
and  utter  abandonment  of  hia  previoua 
convietiona  ?  la  there  any  one  ao  base 
aa  to  enppoae  that  he  eould  be  coro- 
penaatca  for  the  loaa  of  frienda,  the 
loaa  of  fame,  and  the  loss  of  influence, 
by  any  personal  considerations  ?  We 
are  not  disposed  to  bring  Mr  Peel  into 
the  court  of  consdenoe,  where  alone 
he  can  be  judged  concerning  these 
ma$$twM,  But  we  are  very  much  dia- 
poaed  to  believe,  that  if  he  had  been 
more  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  it 
OB  ptevioua  occasiona,  there  would  be 
Icaa  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  it 
at  present.  Was  he  not  the  oracle  of 
the  ProtesUnt  party?  Was  he  not 
thettayofthePkotMtantcauae?  Did 


he  not  himtdf  create,  in  ft  gteatmetM  * 
sure,  that  apirit  of  opposition  againaft 
the  PopUh  measure,  which  nervaded 
the  empire  ?  And  can  hia  desertiott 
of  the  cauae  which  he  championed, 
and  hia  abandonment  of  the  people^ 
whom  he  excited  only  in  order  that 
he  might  betray— "Can  this,  we  aak,  be 
peipetrated  in  the  face  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  world,  and  yet  shall  no  one 
dare  even  to  whisper  an  insinuation 
agtinat  the  honest  and  the  virtuoua 
individual,  who  canvasses  to  be  placed 
as  a  sentinel  at  the  gate,  only  that  he 
may  have  au  opportunity  of  admitting 
its  sworn  enemiea  within  the  walls  of 
the  Constitution  ? 

Ko,  no.  The  people  of  England 
have  been  injured;  they  hsve  been 
abused ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  thus 
deluded.  Ma  Pbbl  has  FoaFviTan 
THBia  coMFinaNca  Foa  xvaa  !  1 ! 
In  the  words  of  his  ruthless  master, 
"  hia  political  exiatenoe  ia  at  an  end**' 
He  baa,  aa  it  were,  dug  hia  own  grave: 
And  even  if  we  desixvd  emancipation 
as  much  as  we  have  ever  deprecated 
it,  we  should  consider  it  dearly  pui^ 
chased  by  the  loss  of  his  public  repn^ 
tation.  The  Pupista  may  now  mardi 
into  Parliament  over  hia  caroaaa. 

He  was  a  promiaing  young  man. 
He  entered  lite  under  peculiarly  fkp 
vourable  circumatancea.  Hia  fatherla 
wealth  procured  for  him  an  early  ad- 
mission into  Parliament ;  and  his  re. 
nutation  at  the  university  secured  to 
him  a  degree  of  notice  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  which  was  speedily  impro- 
ved into  attention  and  respect.  Talent 
was  rare  amongst  our  senators.  Pitt 
and  Burke  were  no  more.  And  Wind« 
ham,  Sheridan,  Whitbread,  IV>naonby, 
were  either  enfeebled  by  age,  or  di^ 
credited  by  reaaon  of  their  principlea ; 
and  were  likely  to  be  regarded  by  an 
aspiring  andaober-minded  young  man 
much  £eaa  as  patterns  than  aa  exami- 
plea.  Mr  Peel,  accordingly,  neatled 
under  the  winga  of  better  men,  and 
whatever  of  character  he  attained,  and 
whatever  of  uscfulneiB  he  accomt^sh* 
ed,  was  owine  to  his  having  chosen 
other  models  than  these,  and  followed 
different  courses  from  those  which 
^ey  would  have  recommended.  He 
was  a  good  man  of  buainess;  and  he 
had  die  prudence  and  the  good  sense 
not  to  aspire,  durins  hia  eairlier  ytu% 
beyond  the  predae  level  to  which  he 
waa  entitled.  He  knew,  also,  and  he 
acted  upon  the  knowledge,  that  ho» 
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nesty  is  the  best  policy,  and^  by  making 
•  fair  shew  of  principle  and  integrity^ 
was  enabled  to  draw  largely  upon  tbe 
credulity  of  the  public.  There  was^ 
however,  to  shrewd  observers,  some* 
what  too  much  of  this.  There  waa 
an  over  anxiety  about  Mr  Peel  to  ap- 
pear always  fair  and  square  with  the 
world,  which  shewed  that  he  distrust- 
ed himself.  He  was  too  fond  of  being 
called ''  honest  Robert  Peel."  And  as 
it  generally  happens  that  the  qualities 
which  we  possess,  are  not  precisely 
those  which  we  would  fain  be  thought 
to  possess,  his  affectation  of  the  virtue 
of  which  he  is  now  proved  to  have 
been  destitute,  only  gave  rise,  in  the 
minds  of  intelligent  observers,  to  a  sus- 
picion of  hoUowness  and  insincerity. 

As  he  was  waxing.  Canning  waa 
waning,  in  the  political  firmament. 
That  Rreat  man  (for  great  he  was, 
with  all  his  errors  and  all  his  weak- 
nesses]^ early  saw  through  the  empti- 
ness 01  his  right  honourable  friend's 
pretensions  to  superior  virtue,  and  es- 
timated them  accordingly.  He,  poor 
fellow,  had  falltn  eonsiderably  in 
public  opinion.  Lord  Londonderry 
triumphed  over  him.  He  felt  himself 
in  the  condition  of  a  discomfited  ad- 
versary, and  a  discredited  public  man, 
at  a  time  when  the  reputation  of  Mr 
Feel  promised  to  rise  as  much  above 
hia  deserts,  as  his  had  fallen  below  his 
fair  expectations.  If  the  reader  can 
imagine  the  feelings  of  one  who  had 
long  been  a  leader  of  the  ton,  but  who, 
being  detected  in  2^  faux  pas,  had  for- 
feited her  station  in  society — ^if  the 
reader  can  imagine  how  such  a  one 
would  feel  towards  some  flaunting 
Miss,  who  might  be  disposed  to  hold 
herself  very  high,  and  put  on  demure 
looks  in  tbe  presence  of  her  humbled 
rival,  who  fflt  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  virtue  which  was  thus  magnified 
at  her  expense,  was  only  secure  be- 
cause it  had  never  been  assaulted  ;  if 
the  reader  can  imagine  this,  we  shrewd- 
ly suspect  that  he  will  have  a  prettv 
accurate  idea  of  the  light  in  which 
Mr  Canning  viewed  the  Joseph  Sur- 
face of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

But,  as  long  as  he  was  under  the 
control  of  better  men,  he  was  a  useful 
servant.  Had  Lord  Liverpool  still 
lived  and  ruled.  Peel  would  still  have 
continued  true  to  his  principles.    He 
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was  very  highly  regarded  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  we  ourselves  contributea  not 
a  little  to  the  over  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held.  We  were  embarked  in 
a  noble  cause,  and  our  devotion  to  it 
naturally  begot  an  admiration  of  its 
advocates,  which  was  not  accurately 
graduated  according  to  their  actuu 
importance,  fiut  let  that  pass.  We 
have  paid  the  forfeit  of  our  credulity, 
and  deserve  not  to  be  more  severely 
punished,  uniestt  we  shall  trust  again  I 

The  respect  which  was  paid  to  his 
supposed  worth,  Mr  Peel  considered 
as  belonging  to  his  acknowledged  abi« 
lities,  and  sagely  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that,  so  great  were  his  political 
endowments,  the  nation  could  not  do 
without  him.  This  we  believe  to  have 
been  the  actuating  cause  of  his  resig- 
nation of  office,  when  Canning,  by 
the  management  of  —  — — ,  and 
the  manoeuvring  of ,  be- 
came, in  evil  hour.  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  He  fancied  that  his  retire- 
ment would  cause  such  a  sensation,  as 
would  compel  his  return  to  power  un- 
der more  honourable  circumstances 
than  ever.  The  Protestant  feeling  of 
tbe  empire  would,  he  thought,  have 
been  roused  on  his  behalf;  and  that  he 
would  as  far  outshine  Wilkes  in  the 
popular  feeling  by  which  he  would  be 
sustained,  as  he  surpassed  him  in  the 
excellence  of  the  principles  for  which 
he  contended. 

Now,  we  do  not  justify  tbe  people 
of  England  for  the  supineness  they  ma- 
nifested on  this  occasion.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  condemn  them.  The  ac- 
knowledged champion  of  the  Protest- 
ant  cause  waa  suffered  to  go  out  of  of- 
fice, and  sunk  to  the  level  of  an  ordi- 
nary man,  without  exciting  any  greater 
sensation  than  is  usually  occaaioned  by 
the  most  commonplace  Ministerial  ar- 
rangements. "  The  sun  rose  and  the 
sun  set,  just  as  it  had  done  before."* 
This  was  the  day  of  Canning's  triumph. 
By  the  brilliancy  of  his  eloquence,  and 
by  rashly  engaging  the  nation  in  fo- 
reign relations  that  are  likely  to  prove 
as  embarrassing  as  they  were  unwise 
and  unprincipled,  he  contrived  to  di- 
vert public  attention  from  those  ^pea- 
sures  of  internal  policy,  by  which  the 
Constitution  was  threatened,  and  from 
a  strenuous  opposition  to  which,  his 
ousted  rival  had  derived  all  hia  f  opu- 
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Itrily,  and  all  his  consideration.  Mr 
Peel,  and  bis  minions  and  myrmidons^ 
coald  scarcely  at  first  conceive  the 
reality  of  the  condition  to  which  thev 
were  doomedj  bereft»  as  they  were,  all 
at  once,  of  power  and  station.  No  pub- 
lic commotion,  no  public  meetings,  no 
petitions,  no  addresses,  were  either  the 
precursors  of  their  return  to  power,  or 
their  consolation  in  retirement.  Eng- 
land, which  became  a  bully  in  the 
cause  of  a  Jezahel  Queen  of  doubt- 
ful virtue,  was  coldly  indifferent  to  the 
condition  of  her  tried  and  faithful 
stati^smen,  who  sacrificed  power  and 
place  to  their  conscientious  persuasions. 
This,  most  assuredly,  was  not  as  it 
should  be ;  but  had  Mr  Peel  had  the 
patience  or  the  principle  to  wait  but  a 
little,  all  would  have  been  well.  He 
was,  however,  chagrined  and  disap- 
pointed. He  felt  that  the  tide  hsd  set 
in  against  htm— that  the  public  gave 
him  no  efficient  support — that  the 
cause,  for  which  he  had  so  long  oon« 
tended,  must  be  lost ;  and  resolved,  in 
short,  he  would  lose  as  little  as  possible 
byit  He  accordingly,  we  believe,  came 
thus  early  to  the  resolution  that  he 
would  never  again  sacrifice  place  to 
principle ;  and  that,  if  it  should  be  his 
good  fortune  to  regain  the  possession 
of  power  and  patronage,  ne  would 
never  again  tempt  Providence  by  pe- 
rilling them  for  what  he  now  consider- 
cd  sudi  visionary  and  unsubstantial 
considerations. 

This  was  the  mood  in  which  he  was 
found  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  that  illustrious  soldier  was  call- 
ed by  his  sovereign  to  the  helm  of  af- 
fairs. It  may  be  that  the  Duke,  from 
the  first,  mediuted  the  concession  of 
emancipation.  He  must,  he  well 
knew,  by  so  doing,  incur  much  odium ; 
but  it  might,  he  also  knew,  be  consi- 
derably relieved,  by  the  less  colour- 
able guilt  of  more  deeply  pledged  con- 
federates. Peel,  therefore,  was  the 
very  person  he  wanted— one  whose 
desertion  of  the  ProtesUnt  party  would 
break  the  neck  of  any  opposition  to 
the  meaaure  on  which  he  had  resolved, 
while  bis  flagrant  and  abandoned  spos- 
tacy  was  sure  to  secure  for  him  a  mo- 
nopolv  of  the  obloquy  by  which  it 
would  be  attended.  He  was  soon  made 
to  perceive,  that  his  most  noble  mas- 
ter would  be  an  emancipator,  if  not 
with  him,  without  him ;  and  he  avoid- 
ed  the  disgraceful  alternative,  either 
of  being  dragooned  into  submission,  or 
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fidential,  and  apparently  uncalled  for, 
declaration  to  the  Duke,  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  time  had  come  when  the 
Catholic  question  must  be  settled ;  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  take  his  fiiU 
share  of  any  unpopularity  which  might 
attend  its  adjustment. 

This  was  precisely  what  the  Duke 
wanted.  The  wary  old  campaigner 
was  perfectly  willing  to  appear  to  be 
led,  when  he  very  well  knew  that  the 
guide,  to  D^hose  conduct  he  intrusted 
himself,  was  implicitly  following  his 
own  directions.  Peel  was  caught.  The 
Duke  had  him  in  his  cage.  He  felt 
the  facility  which  he  now  possessed 
of  carrying  a  measure,  which  else 
might  have  baffled  all  his  power,  and 
presented  difficulties  which  could  not 
be  surmounted.  And  this  very  faci- 
lity mav  have  encouraged  him  to  per- 
severe m  his  purpose  when  the  voice 
of  England  was  raised  against  it,  and 
the  tables  of  Parliament  were  loaded 
with  petitions  in  deprecation  of  the 
meditatei  changes,  beyond  all  prece- 
dent numerous  and  important. 

Had  Mr  Peel  reserved  his  abjura« 
tion  of  Protestant  principle  but  one 
little  month  longer,  he  never  would 
have  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Consti- 
'tution.  For  the  Protestants  of  the 
empireat  length  awoke — thev  at  length 
saw  the  perils  which  beset  tnem— and 
a  more  unanimous  and  indignant  re- 
sbtance  to  Popish  encroachment  and 
aggression,  was  not  exhibited  since  the 
Revolution.  Had  Mr  Peel  taken  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
people,  he  and  they  must  have  been 
successful  Humanly  speaking,  they 
would  have  overcome  all  obstacles. 
The  Duke,  with  all  his  laurels,  would 
have  fallen  before  them ;  if,  indeed, 
under  such  circumstances,  he  would 
have  ventured  to  engage  in  such  a  con* 
test.  But  Mr  Peel  was  snugly  in  his 
trap  when  he  ought  to  have  been  a  free 
man,  at  the  h^  of  the  Protestant 
population.  The  Duke  had  the  fiat 
of  nis  political  existence  in  his  pocket. 
The  bond,  by  which  he  had  sold  him- 
self to  his  evil  genius,  had  been  sign- 
,  ed,  sealed,  and  delivered ;  and  how- 
ever he  might  lament  and  bewail,  he 
could  no  longer  refuse  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  nefarious  contract. . 

So  strong  was  the  display  of  Pro- 
testant feeling,  and  so  powerful  the 
party  which  arose  to  vindicate  our  in- 
sulted laws,  and  to  protect  our  menft^ 
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eed  instihitlonsy  that  even  Dawson— 
the  despicable^  recreant  Dawson^  who 
went  to  Derry  for  the  pttrpoBe  of  an* 
noundng  his  derelietion  of  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  owed  his  pohtical 
existence— eten  this  cowardly  rene^ 
gado filtered  in  his  apostacji  and  seem- 
ed half  disposed  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Bat  the  die  was  cast.  Mr  Peel  had 
made  the  Duke  the  arbiter  of  his  des* 
tiny.  He  had  committed  himself, 
beyond  retraction,  to  one  who  was  dis- 
posed to  hold  him  to  his  pledge ;  and, 
naogre  all  gainsaying,  to  compel  him 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  honest  Bri- 
tish press,  in  its  ireful  mood,  and  to 
bide  the  pelting  of  as  well-earned  a 
Btorm  of  public  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion, as  ever  was  visited  upon  a  treach- 
erous and  calcidating  apostate. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  He  has  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  all  honest  men, 
without  gaining  the  respect  or  esteem 
of  the  despicable  faction  whose  views 
he  has  forwarded  at  the  expense  of  his 
character,  and  whose  gratitude  he  now 
begins  to  experience,  even  as  all  who 
have  hitherto  served  them  have,  sooner 
or  later,  been  made  to  experience  it, 
either  in  the  terms  of  unmixed  Indig- 
nation and  abhorrence  with  which  his 
name  is  coupled,  or,  where  a  humaU 
■entiment  is  suffisred  to  prevail,  in  the 
less  endurable  dole  of  their  soul>con- 
Buming  commiseration. 

The  Session  which  has  just  conclu- 
ded, if  remarkable  for  the  fall  of  one 
{lublic  character,  is  not  less  so  for  the 
rise  of  another.  Let  the  friends  of 
the  Constitution  remember,  for  their 
comfort,  that  they  are  indebted  to  the 
desertion  of  Peel,  for  the  accession  of 
Sadler.  He  probablv  would  still  have 
continued  iik  the  ranks  of  private  men. 
If  the  perilous  character  of  the  times 
did  not  compel  an  attention  to  claims 
tuch  as  his,  and  which,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  be  disregarded. 
*rhe  country  owes  a  deep  and  a  lasting 
obligation  to  the  noble  Duke,  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

Too  long  were  such  men  overlooked. 
Too  long  have  principle  and  eloquence 
and  religious  feeling  been  forgotten, 
is  necessary  ingredients  in  the  charac- 
ters of  poHtical  men ;  and  striplings 
and  school-boys  preferred  to  sages 

**  Whom  time  and  nature  had  made  wise," 

and  who  alone,  in  this  eventful  crisis^ 
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ahonld  be  clothed  with  the  confidence 
of  the  country. 

Sadler  possesses  many  of  the  quali* 
ties  necessary  for  commanding  atten- 
tioui  and  all  those  which  are  oaleula- 
ted  to  secure  respect.  His  speeches 
are  eloquent  and  argumentative,  and 
replete  with  knowledge  and  principle. 
He  possesses,  besides,  a  promptnesa 
and  dexteritv  which  render  his  re- 
sources readily  available  in  the  emer- 
gencies of  debate,  and  cause  his  most 
expert  and  experienced  adversaries  to 
feel  that  he  is  not  to  be  taken  at  fault, 
and  that  he  is  always  prepared  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
Perhaps  no  one  would  be  more  inclined 
to  acknowledge  this  than  poor  Wil- 
mot  Horton.  That  pertinadous  expe- 
rimentalist (the  most  persevering  and 
indefatigable  of  tentative  legislators) 
was  not  easy  until  he  select^  Sadler 
for  single  combat  in  the  House,  and 
called  upon  him — a  thing  somewhat 
unusual — ^to  snswer,  **  in  propria  per* 
8ona,"  for  certain  allegations  respect- 
ing the  Emigration  Committee,  wnich 
were  contained  in  his  work  on  the 
State  of  Ireland.  The  answer  was  ac^ 
cordingly  given,  and  the  baffled  que^ 
rist  was  put  to  silence,  if  not  to  shame. 
It  was  so  fully,  so  eloquently,  so  oom« 
pletely  given,  as  to  give  rise  |a»xhe 
sttspidon  that  the  question,  instead  of 
being  a  stratagem  to  take  him  by  sur- 
prise, was  a  contrivance  concerted  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  appear 
to  advantage.  But  that  suspidon 
Wilmot  Horton  himself  speedily  re« 
moved,  by  the  impertinent  and  un* 
seemly  repetition  of  bisinterrogatoriesk 
He  was  agsin  in  the  field ;  and,  arm« 
ed  at  all  points,  he  sgsin  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  his  reposing  conquer* 
or.  Sadler  met  him  again  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  his  figures,  both 
arithmetical  and  rhetorical — which  he 
vras  persuaded,  by  some  laughing  de* 
mon,  to  consider  a  divinely- tempered 
shield  and  spear,  which  must  render 
him  invindble  in  mortal  combat-shi- 
vered into  fragments  at  the  Ithurid 
touch  of  the  weapons  employed  by  his 
calm  and  resolute  assailant,  whose  man* 
ly  understanding  detected  the  sophis- 
try, and  whose  honest  English  feeling 
exposed  the  inhumanity  of  a  system, 
the  crueltv  and  injustice  of  which  is 
only  equalled  by  its  extravagtnoe  and 
absurdity.  To  Wihnot  Horton'a  cre- 
dit be  it  spoken,  that  from  that  day 
forth  he  a^ced  him  no  more  pueHono. 
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Nor  wtB  he  the  only  orade  th«l 
was  gileneed.  The  EoononiisU  for 
the  first  time  heard  their  infallibility 
called  in  question^  and  felt  their  ae* 
oendency  in  danger.  They,  who  had 
ao  long  domineered  by  the  force  of 
barren  tbeoriea,  over  toe  understand* 
ing  and  the  feelings  of  the  House,  and 
wDoae  general  principles  were  admit* 
ted  as  indisputable,  even  by  those  who 
yet  felt  them  to  be  ruinous  to  trade 
and  agriculture,  and  who  exdaimed 
aniost  the  cruelty  and  the  impolicy 
w  their  application ;  these  sages  of  the 
Satanic  school  in  politics,  encountered 
an  adTcrsary  by  whom  their  favour* 
ite  measures  were  opposed,  and  their 
most  familiar  axioms  disputed ;  and 
tbat  not  by  scholasUc  sophistry,  or 
unfounded  assertion,  or  empty  ye« 
bemence,  or  school- boy  declamation, 
but  bv  a  reference  to  facts  and  to  hia* 
tory,  oy  a  diligent  and  philosophical 
obaerratioo  of  human  society,  and  the 
physical  laws  by  which  it  has  been 
governed  in  every  age  and  country  in 
tbe  world. 

Sadler  has  done  this.  Be  he  right 
or  wrong— «i\d  it  would  be  premature 
to  pronounce  finally  upon  the  merita 
of  a  system  which  is  not  as  yet  fully 
developed«-he  is  tbe  man  whose  warn-i 
ing  voice  called  the  attention  of  the 
honourable  House  of  which  he  bida 
fair  to  be  so  distinguished  a  member, 
to  the  first  principles  of  the  Econo- 
mists ;  who  bid  them  turn  their  eyea 
from  the  capitalist  to  the  labourer; 
and  who  had  the  spirit  and  the  feeU 
in^  to  aak  them,  and  that  with  the 
voice  of  one  having  authority,  who* 
thcr  that  could  be  a  good  system,  or 
eotiiled  to  an  exclusive  preference, 
under  the  influence  of  which,  capital 
must  increase,  at  the  expense  of  hu« 
maai^;  where  what  ia  odled  wealth 
only  serves  to  oppress  and  to  paralyse 
industry;  and  national  nrospeaty  ia 
made  te  take  the  tesemblance  "  of 
Moloch*  horrid  god,  besmeared  with 
gofe,"  and  (q  pvoceed  upon  its  course 
amidst  th^  sweat,  and  the  blood,  and 
die  frama  of  its  vicUroa. 

The  problem  of  the  Economists  ia 
haw  to  inoreaae  capital,  and  how  it 
«iay  be  moat  heneocially  employed ; 
«Maningi  thereby,  how  it  may  be  best 
fmpbyed  with  a  view  to  ita  proepec* 
Uveaeeumulation.  According  to  them» 
man  may  be  defined  to  be  a  money- 
inaking  animaL  Kow»  Sadler  does  not 
4iVHM?  the  impocuaoe  of  the  ol^ecta 
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which  they  thua  propose  to  them* 
■elves.  He  only  disputes  their  para* 
mount,  or  the9^  exclusive  importance. 
The  Economists  seem  to  forget  that 
there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  capital 
cannot  be  advantsgeously  employed^ 
and  that  its  best  employment  must 
ever  consist  with  the  multiplication  of 
social  comfort,  and  the  diffusion  of 
human  happiness.  Sadler  would  so 
regulate  ita  use,  as  respects  the  em« 
ployer,  as  to  prevent  its  almse,  aa  re« 
spects  those  who  are  employed.  He 
would  not  suflbr  the  means  to  defeat 
the  end,  by  making  the  stock-holdera 
every  thing,  and  the  labouring  com- 
munity nothing ;  thus  causing  society 
to  resemble  an  inverted  cone,  and  to 
assume  a  position  at  onoe  unnatural 
and  precarious. 

Foreign  trade,  too,  he  wonid  re^«« 
late  by  other  laws  than  those  by  which 
it  is  at  present  governed,  and  which 
are  productive,  according  to  his  shew-i 
ing,  of  great  distress  to  the  people  of 
Englana,  by  giving  foreigners  an  un« 
fair  advantage  over  them.  The  wealth 
of  a  country  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
its  capital,  its  skiH,  its  agricultural 
produce,  and  its  labour.  According  as 
these  abound,  a  nation  is  rich ;  ao« 
eording  aa  they  are  well  and  wisely 
employed  and  distributed,  it  is  hap^ 
py.  A  nation  is  bound,  by  the  law 
of  self-preservation,  to  attend  to  ita 
own  interests,  and  to  cherish  its  own 
resources;  and  tbat  can  be  but  a  very 
ahort-Uved  and  illusory  prosperity, 
which  causes  capita  to  oe  a  drug, 
while  the  labourer  ia  unemployed,  and 
the  artisan  overworked  and  undernaid, 
and,  consequently,  pooriy  fed  and  dia« 
contented.  The  honest  and  well« 
judging  part  of  the  community,  those 
who  feel  as  well  as  think,  will  judg# 
of  this,  as  they  da  of  every  other  fsytn 
tem,  by  its  fruits.  "  Do  men  gatbev 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?" 
Ask  the  siih  manu&cturer  how  it  has 
worked  foe  htm ;  and  let  hia  answer 
instruct  you  as  to  what  must  be  ita 
inevitable  result,  when  applied  to  any 
other  branch  of  domestic  industry. 

We  are  a  peculiar  people.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  contend,  almost  single* 
handedffor  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  ^^gainst 
a  world  in  arms.  Under  the  conduct  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  were  victorious ; 
but  not  vrithout  suffisring  at  which 
humanity  is  grieved,  and  an  expendi* 
tttve,  by  reaaen  of  which  the  natkm 
must  long  continue  to  be  heavily  l^nr* 
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dened.  As  all  classes  of  the  eornmu- 
nity  have  partaken  of  the  protection 
which  was  thas  secured,  so  all  classes 
must  bear  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  expense  at  which  it  was  purcha* 
Bed.  But  that  cannot  be,  if  tne  arti- 
san  is  permitted  to  say  to  the  agricuU 
turist,  '*  I  will  not  eat  your  corn ;" 
or  if  the  agriculturist  be  suffered  to 
say  to  the  artisan,  ''  I  will  not  pur- 
chase your  goods."  If  the  different 
classes  of  the  community  thus  make 
the  inevitable  burdens  of  the  country 
an  excuse  for  mutually  suspending 
their  dealings  with  each  other,  and  all 
give  a  preference  to  foreigners,  it  re- 
quires no  extraordinary  gift  of  pro- 
phecy to  tell  how  such  a  state  of  things 
must  end  ;  and  one  would  think  but 
small  powers  of  persuasion  would  be 
required  to  convince  those  whom  it  so 
deeply  concerns  to  know  the  truth, 
that  a  perverse  perseverance  in  such  a 
course  must  prove  the  bane  of  the 
social  system. 

Would  any  sane  artisan  consent  to 
eat  foreign  bread,  when,  by  so  doing, 
he  contributes  to  destroy  agriculture 
at  home  ?  Would  any  sane  sgricul- 
turist  consent  to  wear  foreign  silk, 
when,  by  so  doing,  he  contributes  to 
destroy  a  branch  of  the  national  trade  ? 
Surely  not.  That  would  be  a  suicidal 
folly.  No  one  could,  in  the  abstract, 
reason  with  such  heartless  and  short- 
sighted cupidity.  But  if  you  give  the 
one  his  choice  between  a  large  loaf 
and  a  small  one ;  and  the  other,  be- 
tween a  dear  article  and  a  cheap  one, 
it  is  not  very  surprising  that  present 
and  personal  interest  should  set  at 
nought  abstract,  and  even  national 
considerations.  They  may  thus  be 
made  to  countermine  each  other  until 
both  are  destroyed,  and  until  they 
resemble  the  cats,  of  whom  it  is  told 
that  they  fought  until  their  tails  alone 
were  left  remaining. 

"  Oh,  but  capital  mav  be  more  ad- 
vantageously invested!  '  Prove  this, 
and  we  shall  be  satisfied.  Mind,  we 
do  not  mean  more  advantageously  as 
respects  the  mere  accumulation  of  ca» 
pital ;  that  were  a  sorry  delusion  ; 
that  were  to  make  folly  an  excuse  for 
injustice;  but  more  advantageously 
as  respects  an  enlightened  view  of  the 
national  interest,  which  must  ever  in- 
clude a  humane  consideration  of  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  Prove  to  us  that  capital 
may  be  thus  more  adrantageously  em- 
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ployed,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied.  It 
would,  however,  be  right  to  provide 
the  means  of  thus  employing  it,  be- 
fore we  withdraw  it  from  those 
branches  of  trade  bv  which  it  is  at 
present  giving  bread  to  thousands ; 
and  in  so  withdrawing  it,  it  would  be 
no  more  than  equitable  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  distresses  of  those 
upon  whom  the  mutability  of  trade 
so  often  brings  penury  and  starvation. 
But  while  we  can  easily  conceive  the 
compensation  which  attends  a  princi- 
ple of  this  kind,  when  its  operation 
is  confined  within  the  same  country, 
(industry  of  one  kind  sometimes  flou- 
rishing even  upon  the  decay  of  indus- 
try of  another,)  we  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine,  or  to  admit,  that  that  is 
a  nationally  advantageous  employ- 
ment of  capital,  which  consists  in  set- 
ting the  looms  of  France  at  work,  and 
keeping  the  looms  of  England  idle. 
More  capital  may,  no  doubt,  be  ac- 
cumulated in  this  way  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  more  of  it 
will  overflow  upon  the  poorest  and 
the  cheapest  nations.  But  we  are 
called  upon,  in  the  flrst  instance,  to 
take  care  of  ourselves ;  and  cautal  ac- 
cumulated by  a  process  whicn  para- 
lyses Extensive  branches  of  national 
industry,  is  very  like  the  acquisition 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles  at  the  expense 
of  losing  our  eyes. 

But  enough  for  the  present  upon 
this  important  subject.  During  the 
late  Session,  enquiry  was  called  for 
and  denied ;  but  enough  was  said  to 
ensure  the  certainty  that  matters  can- 
not remain  in  their  present  state  much 
longer.  When  Bonaparte  lost  the 
character  of  being  iuvindble,  how 
speedily  was  he  overthrown !  We  may 
safely  say  that  Sadler  has  stripped  the 
Economists  of  the  attribute  of  infalli- 
bility. Their  dicta  are  no  longer  re- 
ceived as  oracles  bv  the  honourable 
House.  And  if,  only  for  another  Ses- 
sion, his  health  should  continue  un« 
impaired,  and  his  good  heart  and  his 
holy  confidence  should  not  fail  him, 
we  have  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
glozing  lies  and  the  plausible  sophis-i 
tries,  by  which  the  nation  has  been 
so  long  deluded,  will  be  detected  and 
exposed,  and  the  country  protected 
against  the  pernicious  counsels  of 
ignorant  or  unprincipled  advisers. 

It  is  consolation,  also,  to  find,  that 
an  illustrious  member  of  the  royal 
family  continues  unshaken  in  the 
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prindplea  wbidi  be  hat  ever  prafessw 
ed;  Mil  u  not  to  be  scared  from  his 
dcfeaeeof  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try, in  this  their  hour  .of  peril,  either 
by  calumny  or  intimidation.  The 
hrart  of  the  country  still  is  sound. 
The  glorious  Oxford  election  gave 
proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  the 
educated  British  community  know 
how  to  discriminate  between  a  miser- 
able  counterfeit  of  principle  and  ho- 
nesty, and  a  straightforward  and  ho- 
nourable man.  The  Church  is  sound. 
Did  she  not,  on  that  occa^don,  despite 
the  example  of  some  of  the  bishops, 
nobly  perform  her  part?  We  appeal 
to  those  who  witnessed  the  concourse 
of  unbeneficed,  unfriended  clergymen, 
who,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
England,  thronged  the  roads  on  their 
way  to  Oxford,  and  who,  in  the  same 
spirit,  would  have  performed  a  jour- 
ney barefoot  to  Jerusalem,  if  the 
same  object  was  thereby  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  we  appeal  to  those  who  wit- 
nessed that  interesting,  that  affecting 
scene,  and  we  a<«k  them,  can  they  de- 
spair of  a  cause  thus  asserted,  thus 
maintained;  in  which  religion  be- 
oomea  patriotism,  and  patriotism  is 
elevated  into  religion ;  wnich  actuates 
its  votaries  thus  to  set  at  nought  pri- 
vate interest  and  personal  ease ;  and 
causes  the  aged  man,  who  has  grown 
grey  under  neglect  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  whose  family  may  per- 
bupe,  at  that  moment,  be  asking  him 
for  bread,  to  spurn  the  most  glittering 
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temptation  which  could  be  presented 
to  him,  as  the  price  of  abandoning 
the' post  at  which  he  had  been  placed 
for  the  defence  of  the  throne  and  the 
alUr? 

Yes !  This  was  the  luminous  spot 
during  the  late  Session  of  Parliament. 
The  spirit  of  Oxford  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  It  is  only  those  who  know 
not  England  who  can  despond.  There 
is  a  fund  of  good  feeling  still  to  be  re- 
lied on  among  the  people.  The  fig- 
tree  has  been  shaken,  the  rotten  pro- 
duce baa  dropped  off,  but  the  tree  is 
not  barren ;  and  Inglis  and  Sadler  are 
but  the  first  fruits  of  the  produce  that 
may  be  expected. 

A  singular  and  an  awful  diversity 
of  sentiment  and  feeling  has  taken 
place  between  the  different  orders  of 
the  State.  Almost  in  the  manner  of 
a  harlequinade,  the  head  has  been  se- 
parated from  the  bodv.  Parliament 
no  longer  derives  its  life  from  the  peo- 
ple— no  longer  imparts  its  influences 
to  move  them.  But  the  people  them- 
selves possess  power.  Tney  can  still 
correct  and  displace.  They  have 
shewn  that  they  can  discriminate. 
And  with  the  good  men  of  high  sta- 
tion who  will  guide  them,  and  the 
good  cause  to  be  defended,  England 
will  still  guard  the  Church  and  the 
Bi^le,  the  tribunal  and  the  throne ; 
and  even  her  abhorrence  of  apostasy 
may  be  remembered  to  edification, 
when  the  grief  of  treachery  and  de* 
sertion  shall  be  felt  no  longer. 


THE  WATCHMAN  S  LAMENT. 

As  homeward  I  hurried,  within  "  The  Wen," 

At  mitlnight,  all  alone. 
My  knees,  like  the  knees  of  a  drunken  roan. 
Foreboding,  shook,  and  my  eyes  began 

To  see  two  lamps  for  one. 

The  lights  burnt  blue,  aa  they  're  wont  to  do 

When  Spirits  are  in  the  wind : 
Ho  I  ho !  thought  I,  that's  an  ominous  hae. 
And  a  glance  on  either  side  I  threw. 

But  I  fear'd  to  look  behind. 

A  smell,  as  of  gas,  spread  far  and  wide. 

But  sulphur  it  waa,  I  knew ; 
My  sight  grew  dim,  and  my  tongue  was  tied. 
And  I  thought  of  my  home,  and  my  sweet  fireside, 

And  the  friends  I  had  left  at  loo  I 
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And  I  took  once  more  a  hurried  peep 

Along  and  aoroM  the  atFee!, 
And  thai  I  behdd  a  figure  creep. 
Like  a  man  that  is  walking  in  hia  sleep, 

0^  a  watchman  on  his  heat. 

A  lantern,  dangling  in  the  wind. 

He  hore,  and  his  shaggy  and  thick 
GreaUcoat  was  one  of  the  dread-nought  kind,-— 
What  seem'd  his  right  hand  trail'd  behind 

The  likeness  of  a  stick. 

The  sky  with  clouds  heeame  o'ercast. 

And  it  suddenly  set  to  raining, — 
And  the  gas-lights  flicker'd  in  the  blast. 
As  that  udng  of  the  lantern  and  dread- nought  past. 

And  I  heard  him  thus  complaining  :«— 

"  A  murrain  seiae— a  pise  upcm— 

Plague  take— the  New  Pouoe ! 
Why  couldn't  they  do  with  the  ancient  one. 
As  ages  and  ages  lief  ore  have  done. 

And  let  us  remain  in  peace  ? 

"  No  more,  ah !  never  more,  I  fear. 

Will  a  perquisite,  (woe  is  me !) 
Or  profits,  or  Tails,  me  Chariey  cheer ; 
Then,  alaa !  for  his  tender  consort  dear. 

And  his  infant  progeny ! 

"  Farewell  to  the  freaks  of  the  jovial  spark. 

Who  rejoiced  in  a  gentle  riot,— « 
To  the  midnight  spree,  and  the  morning  lark, 
Therell  never  more  be  any  fun  after  dark. 

And  people  will  sleep  in  quiet. 

*'  No  more  shall  a  Tom  or  a  Jerry  now. 

Engaging  in  fisty  battle. 
Break  many  heads  and  the  peace ; — ^for  how, 
I  should  like  to  know,  can  there  be  a  row. 

When  there  is  ne'er  a  rattle  ? 

**  Our  cry  no  more  on  the  ear  shall  grate, 

Convi^  friends  alarming. 
Who  straightway  start  and  separate. 
Blessing  themselves  that  it  is  so  late  ;— 

To  break  up  a  party  is  charming ! 

''  But  our  ruthless  foe  will  be  punidi'd  anon ;— 

Bundled  out  without  pity  or  parley. 
His  oflSce  and  occupation  gone. 
Lost,  diflffraced,  despised,  undone. 

Oh  1  then  hell  remember  the  Charley." 

Just  then  I  beheld  a  Jarvey  near. 

Which  on  the  spot  presenting, 
I  scrambled  in  like  one  in  fear 
With  a  ghost  at  his  heels,  or  a  flea  in  his  ear, 

And  he  was  left  lamendng ! 
19 
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UPf  and  be  doing,  Christopher ! 
yoar  iword  has  rested  too  long  in  its 
sbeathy  that  used  to  awe  the  nations 
—your  name  will  become  an  empty 
eoond^  and  yourself  sink,  from  being 
the  bestower  of  fame,  or  the  extin- 
goisher  of  pretension,  to  the  character 
of  a  good-natured  easy  old  man,  while 

^'  QaenchM  in  thick  doads  of  slumber  Me, 
The  tenon  of  your  quill,  the  lightniDg  of 
your  eye.'* 

Ton  have  becosne  a  sort  of  Nero  in  the 
literary  world — not  the  old  tyrant  of 
Rome,  bnt  the  modem,  most  peace- 
able and  good-natured  of  lions, — who, 
though  possessing  power  enough  with 
one  of  bis  paws  to  slaughter  a  whole 
kennel,  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
lift  it  to  demolish  a  single  dog.  Rise 
up  and  shake  your  gigantic  sides— 
open  your  voracious  jaws,  and  utter 
one  overwhelming  roar,  and  then  ma- 
jestically stalk  forth  from  the  recesses 
of  your  jungle,  with  your  eyes  glaring, 
ana  your  tail  straight  on  end;  and 
woe  to  the  hapless  pretender  who  first 
comes  within  reach  of  your  tooth  or 
your  fang. 

I  have  no  intention,  from  this 
bloodthirsty  exordium,  to  hack  or  hew 
any  unfortunate  blockhead,  but  mere- 
ly to  endeavour  by  bold  words  to 
rouse  myself  from  a  state  of  the  most 
ineonceivable  good-nature.  All  the 
gall  dT  my  disposition  has  turned  into 
milk ;  I  never  see  even  an  enemy 
vrithont  wishing  to  shake  hands  with 
him;  and  with  every  animal  but  a 
turncoat  and  a  toad,  I  desire  to  be 
on  the  best  and  most  sociable  terms. 
Oh,  what  would  I  give  to  find  my- 
sdf  bitter  enough  to  swear,  or  angry 
enough  to  knock  down,  mine  own  fa- 
miliar friend !— but  that  is  a  happi- 
ness to  which  my  soft  and  placable 
disposition  will  never  allow  me  to 
asfttre.  All  the  bad  passions  of  my 
nature  seem  to  have  suddenly  been 
lulled  into  peace,— and  the  cause  of 
it,  it  has  puuled  me  to  conjecture. 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  perceiving 
ibe  heiaht  of  nobleness  ana  virtue  to 
whicJi  human  nature  can  attain  in  ihe 
character  and  conduct  of  ivast  present 
most  iliustrioua  and  consistent  states- 
iBC»,  which,  by  ennobling  the  whole 
race  of  man,  tended  to  elevate  each 
iadividual.    Then  I  thought  it  must 


arise  from  having  given  up  the  study 
of  any  of  the  modem  authors;  and 
lastly,  and  to  this  opinion  I  remain 
firm,  I  believed  it  to  arise  from  the 
perusal  of  your  ireless  and  soothing 
lueubrationSi    Why  don't  you  give 
somebody  or  other^no  matter  whom 
— «  knock  on  the  head,  if  from  no  other 
purpose  than  to  stir  up  your  readers 
from  the  clogging  insipidity  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  benevolence  ?  Gods ! 
have  you  not  manifold  opportunities 
of  wreaking  a  vengeance,  where  the 
feeling  of  uie  justice  of  the  punish* 
ment  would  so  overwhelm  any  pity 
for  the  object  of  it,  that  the  umversed 
world  would  howl   and    hoot,  and 
hail  the  miserable  wretch's  expiring 
straggles  with  a  thunder  of  simulta- 
neous and  deep  execration  ?  I  think 
this  would  have  the  effect  of  rousing 
even  me ;  but  then  the  misfortune  is, 
that  the  act  of  being  inflamed  to  anger 
would  be  so  gratifying,  that  it  would 
infallibly  make  me  better  pleased  than 
ever.    So  you  may  enter  mto  the  mi- 
sery of  my  feelings,  when  you  oer« 
ceive  that  the  delignt  of  escaping  from 
them  destroys  itself,  and  the  being 
unsuccessful  in  doing  so,  only  leaves 
me  where  I   waa.     In  the  village 
where  I  live,  there  is  nothing  that, 
with  any  shadow  of  decency,  can  put 
me  out  of  temper.    The  netahbours 
are  pleasant  and  agreeable,  the  wea- 
ther, generally  speaking,  mild  and 
delightful,  the  scenery  beautiful,  and 
the  population   civil   and   obliging. 
Can  man  have  a  happier  life  ?    Even 
my  wife  does  nothing  at  which  I 
can  be  angry,  and  in  this  deplorable 
unifonnity  of  rest  and  mildness,  my 
mind  is  growing  as  dull  and  muddy 
as  a  Dutdi  lake,  and  my  body  as  fat, 
and  soft,  and  shspeless,  as  a  well-stuff- 
ed pillow.    The  only  objects  which 
promise  me  the  pleasure  of  a  rage,  are 
a  couple  of  persevering  pigs,  which, 
by  some  means  to  me  unknown,  find 
their  way  into  my  neatly-dressed  lawn, 
and  even  dig  in  a  most  unseemly  fa- 
shion among  my  flower-beds  before 
the  window.    The  brates  are  at  this 
moment  coming  in  by  the  gate,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  my  wishes  to  the  con* 
trary,  I  cannot  get  myself  sufficiently 
irate  to  go  and  turn  them  out. 

A  package  of  books  has  just  arrived 
by  the  mau-cart,  and  I  am  in  strong 
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afa  sidocci  m  itadf  aa 
swM  aa  la  bo  abofvaO ; 
and,  at  die  aame  time,  aaaanettted  by 
icfektioii,  aa  to  be  too  baDowod  a 
thcne  to  be  tonched  vpoa  ;  aad,  i». 
stead  ai  being  lao^^  at  far  eenoeit, 
and  detested  for  impiety,  attheaamo 
tiaw  as  dcanaed  far  stnpidity,  he  baa 

arrived  at  a  seoood  cdidoQ.  Both 
these  distinctioBs,  to  bo  sore,  ate  in 
these  days  essily  procured;  hot  it  is 
right,  for  die  credit  of  the  poeticsl 
taste  of  the  poblie,  to  enter  a  protest 
agsinst  sach  qoa^ery  and  pnmng. 

A  nnmber  of  people,  no  doobt,  think 
It  merifiorioDS  in  an  anthor  to  abatain 
from  laughing  at  religion,  and  eneoara« 
ging  immorality  and  pn^aneneas;  and 
this  has  produced  a  great  crop  of 
snivelling  parodisU  of  the  Scriptore. 
The  isme  men  who,  a  lew  years  ago, 
woold  hsTe  whined  throogn  twenty 
or  thirty  pages  widi  the  namby^pam* 


Hie 


I  a  verr  eomiBODplsce 
a  night,  in  whidi, 
ematobe  asleep, 
thcte'is  thoader,  and  the  tinkling  of  t 
Aecp  bdl,  and  die  '*  dee^hlue  fliei  of 
heaven  floatiBg  6om  die  bla^  bosom 
of  the  dood,'  and  the  owl,  and  the 
stars,  and  the  moon,  and  in  abort,  all 
the  other  component  nsrts  of  night^ 
fivoompoondiiig  whidi  a  recipe  seems 
to  have  been  aa  ezacdy  fidlowcd  as  if 
it  had  been  a  mcthodof  making  hodge^ 
podge  in  Meg  Doda'  Cookcry-book. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  ''  gentle  loir 
which  in  these  things  very  natorally 
vrodace,  the  author  cannot  deep,  and 
he  sees  a  vision  of  things  which  it  re- 
quires more  audacity  than  ingenoity 
to  Btring  together,  and  then  concludes 
his  exorainm  with  an  invocation  '*  to 
nerve  his  hand  with  wild  fear  o'er 
the  unaccnstomed  strings  tremhliBgly 
sweeping^— -to  God  himself  I 

These  frequent  and  presoraptnooi 
appeda  to  the  Ddty,  I  cannot  help 
▼lewing  in  quite  at  sinful  a  light  si 


hUfttkNi  of  die  anif ene  at  the  found 
of  the  last  trumpet.  And  ia  thif 
DMMige^  whick^  or  ooune,  he  has  la- 
boured to  the  utaioftt  of  hit  power, 
there  ig  nothiog  for  which  a  sohooU 
boy  would  have  leoeiTed  praise,  if  ho 
had  eren  been  lueky  enough  to  eeoepo 
puDiehmeDt  for  the  bombast  and  nooy 


tlioaghileM  pfoftne  eweavtng.  Tho 
Fim  Book,  without  ef«a  the  sBieitt  of 
good  Ter8ification,whiGhMQatgomery, 
the  author  of  another  volume  in  the 
parcel,  aomettmea  ooiiesiee,  gives  an 
aceonnt  of  the  graausl  wickedness  of 
the  world,  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Cradfizion,  and  the  final  destrue* 
tioB  of  the  world.  The  Seeend  Book 
0oca  on  with  an  aooount  of  the  anni* 


^'AtnnupetbhMt*- 

instantaaiti 

Though  In  their  flight  then  tempest  whids  more  svifl^ 
All  the  innumerabw  worlds  at  once 
Stay'd  hi  their  mid  career ;  all  things  stood  s^. 
And  to  the  terrible  trumpet  liaten'd  they* 
So  yast  the  shock,  huge  mountsins,  from  thelf  roots 
Uptom,  hurl'd  high  in  sir,  fled  £ur  away,-- * 
Rivers  reooil'd,  snd  flung  their  refluent  tides 
In  horror  back— the  ocean  waves  srose. 
And,  Alp-Bke,  gather'd  to  a  monstrous  heap. 
And  in  tne  sky  were  lost.    The  quivering  earth 
Gaped  awfVilly,  and  from  her  inmost  caves 
Groan'd.    From  their  orbits  loosed,  the  stszry  hes| 
Fled  devious,  and  in  wild  disorder  trsoed 
Pathways  belbre  unknown  :--elt  in  their  ooume 
Orb  agsmst  svb  rudi'd  heedlessly,  and  struck^ 
And^  hito  myriad  fragments  scattered,  fUl  V 


Did  jott  ever.  In  the  whole  course 
af  your  eipcrienee,  hear  '^such  a  peri« 
wig-pated  fellow^  teariitf  a  sulij^t  to 
tatters  ^-and  yet  this  &  one  of  the 
least  ot^eetlonable  passsges ;  for  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  neither  personal  nor 
impious,  but  merely  to  be  fustian  and 
childish.  Critieism,  as  my  friend 
Samuel  Johnson  savs,  disdains  to  fol« 
low  a  schoolboy  to  his  commonplaces. 
So  I  shall  psss  over  his.  account  of 
the  sun  and  moon  expiring— darkness 
flinging  a  pall  upon  the  world,  so  *'  that 
not  a  ray  was  on  the  earth,  the  strain- 
ing eye  of  man  to  gladden  with  its 
gentleness !"  and  slso  the  innumerable 
quantltv  of  compound  words  with 
which  ne  has  thought  proper  to  en- 
Isrge  the  English  langusge.  Who  in 
the  world  ever  hesrd  of  such  phrases 
as  **  heav'n-vault,  turf-sod,  neav'n- 
patha,  heaVn-fltth,  heav'n- shout," 
and  others  still  more  contemptible  and 
ridiculous  ?  In  this  noble  phraseology, 
he  is  either  followed  or  preceded  by 
his  brother  ranter,  Montgomery ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  a  great  similarity  in 
the  design  between  these  two  illustri- 
ous authors.  Both,  for  instance,  with 
a  modesty  highly  to  be  commended  in 
such  tremendous  bsrds,  have  siven  a 
short-hand  account  of  the  trial  of  all 


mankind  at  the  Judgment-asal.  Bo* 
Bapsrte  flourishes  in  greet  style,— in 
the  one  he  is  the  hereof  a  most  melt* 
ing  story.  In  whidi  he  first  flgures  as 
a  demigod,  ''and  says  to  listening 
armies.  Go  ye  ftnth  and  bring  nie 
such  a  crown,"— and  then  as  a  victim, 
''  Him  carried'  they,  the  Jealous  race 
of  man,  Him  in  his  helplessness  when 
sll  alone," — and  put  him  on  the  top  of 
St  Helena,  which  is  described  ss  bear- 
ing a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the 
mast  of  a  ship.  But  the  other  carries 
it  vrith  a  still  loftier  hand,  and  he,  a 
voung  man  with  his  milk- and- water- 
looking  bead  stuck  in  the  flrontlspiece 
of  his  book,  looking  ss  contented  as 
primness  and  afl^tation  will  allow, 
the  author  of  the  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,  a  presumptuous  poem  in  rhyme, 
and  of  The  Universal  Prayer,  another 
presumptuous  poem  in  blank  verse, 
talks  in  weak  and  bombastic  lines 
as  familiarly  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
''  as  maids  of  fifteen  do  of  puppy- 
dogs,"  and  sets  him  down  at  once  ss 
*'  one  among  the  legions  of  the  damn- 
ed."  Byron  is  served  no  better,  for 
his  soul,  too,  by  a  new,  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  unheard-of  mode  of  con- 
veyance, ''  wing'd  to  the  dwelling  of 
thedanm*d."    Mr  Montgomery  may 
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Bay  tihat  Byron  and  Bonaparte  are 
not  meant  in  diis  libelloua  and  most 
unchristian  poem;  but  I  must  inform 
him«  that  merely  concealing  the  name 
is  no  defence  against  a  charge  of  per- 
sonality. If  I  were  to  describe  a  young 
man  vainly  puffed  up  with  an  idea  m 
his  own  poetical  powers — a  person  who> 
by  an  inflated  style,  endeavours  to  hide 
a  poverty  of  ideas — whose  onl^  images 
are  drawn>  with  the  most  sickening 
monotony,  from  the  sea,  the  wind,  and 
the  sun — whose  attempts  at  the  su- 
blime, like  vaulting  ambition,  overleap 
themselves,  and  fall  o*  the  other  side — • 
whose  affectation  of  piety,  luckily  for 
him,  is  too  absurd  to  be  any  thing 
but  ridiculous, — and,  finally,  whose 
works  cannot  be  ushered  into  the  world 
without  a  portrait  of  the  author,  to 
shew  what  a  prim  and  prejink-look- 
log  fellow  has  written  a  book,— if  I 
were  to  write  all  this,  surely,  although 
I  never  mentioned  his  name,  and  even 
disdaimed  all  personalitv  in  the  pre- 
face, nobody  would  believe  that  I 
meant  any  one  but  Mr  Robert  Mont- 
gomery? 

You  see,  most  illustrious  Norths 
how,  by  reflecting  for  a  short  time  on 
the  impertinence  and  foppery  of  these 
two  small  bardlings,  I  nave  had  the 
happiness  of  stirring  up  my  bile ;  and 
after  a  long  dreamy  trance  of  undis- 
turbed gowl-nature,  no  one  who  has 
not  experienced  it  can  describe  the  fe- 
licitv  of  a  good  hearty  rage.  It  re- 
sembles the  feeling  with  whidi,  after 
being  becalmed  for  many  days,  when 
the  snip,  in  the  smooth  world  of  wa- 
ters, has  lain  lifeless,  with  its  sails  un- 
breathed  upon  by  a  single  breeze,  the- 
aailor  sees  far  off  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  darkening  beneath  the  shadow 
of  a  wind,  then  breaking  into  a  thou- 
sand crested  billows,  and  at  last  dash- 
ing in  spray  against  the  vessel's  side, 
while  toe  canvass  goes  up  with  the 
sound  of  a  thousand  wings,  and  away, 
away,  the  glorious  ship  dashes  through 
the  foam,  dandng  over  the  waves,  as 
if  proud  of  her  own  might  and  beau- 
ty. Even  thus  do  I  feel  the  rising  of 
my  noble  rage;  first,  it  comes  in  a 
thrill  of  half- defined  contempt,  slight- 
ly curling  the  lip — then  a  heat  glowing 
and  swelling  at  the  heart — till,  finally, 
it  sets  legs,  arms,  hands,  and  feet 
moving  and  quivering  like  roots  and 
branches  in  a  storm ;  the  face  grows 
ved,  the  eyes  sparkle,  and  the  book  is 
thrown  into  the  fire-place,  and  the 


body  on  the  nearest  sofa,  in  a  ddi« 
dous  and  mingled  agony  of  indigna- 
tion and  satisfaction! 

It  would  take  a  month  to  follow  the 
ArcadeMamho,  these  Boeotian  brothers, 
through  all  their  dulness.  The  Open- 
ing of  the  Sixth  [Seal  has  been  compa- 
red, in  some  Scotch  Journals,  to  Pol- 
lok's  Course  of  Time!!  and  no  doubt 
the  indignant  author  considers  the 
verdict  which  has  been  passed  in  fa- 
vour of  that  poem  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  national  partiality;  but  a 
verdict  in  his. favour,  I  venture  to 
say,  will  never  be  produced  in  anv 
nation  by  any  feeling  of  the  kino. 
And  if,  as  he  says  m  the  preface, 
though  he  is  now  anonymous,  he  is 
not  ^together  unknown,  I  am  only 
sorry  that  he  should  have  exposed 
himself  on  any  previoua  occasion. 
It  would  be  much  more  sensible,  in 
gentlemen  Uke  him  and  the  other 
star,  to  confine  themsdves  to  scrap- 
books  and  tea-tables,  where,  I  doubt 
not,  if  their  autograph  is  tolerably 
good,  and  their  powers  of  swallowing 
tea  any  thing  condderable,  they  wifl 
cut  a  much  more  respeetable  figure 
than  they  do  in  their  present  appear- 
ance. Print  is  a  vei^  cold-blooded, 
unfeeling  sort  of  affaur.  It  strips  off 
the  trappings  of  the  drawing-room 
bard  with  astonishing  celerity^  and 
withers,  in  a  moment,  the  laurel  that 
mdda  and  matrons  have  placed  upon 
his  brow.  Verses  that  aunts  and  cou- 
sins have  applauded  to  the  sky — ^invo- 
cations to  Death,  that  have  prompted 
sentimental  milliners  to  commit  sui- 
cide— in  the  seductive  blazonry  of  best 
Bath  paper  and  neat  small  hand,  are 
received  with  no  yearnings  after  the 
tomb  by  the  most  suiddal  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  when  exposed  in  the 
glaring  nakedness  of  type. 

I  have  no  doubt,  it  thev  had  con- 
fined themselves  to  humbler  themes 
—and  especially  Mr  Montgomery — ^he 
might  have  passed  among  his  friends 
for  a  very  ingenious  young  man,  and 
by  no  means  a  contemptible  poet 
But  when  he  launches  tiis  shallow 
skiff,  which  might  have  glided  quiet- 
ly and  gracefully  enough  over  Uie 
calm  waters  of  a  rural  stream,  and 
glinted  picturesquely  from  among  the 
drooping  willows  that  waved  in  some 
secluded  nook  upon  the  banks — when 
he  launches  this  fragile  bark  upon  the 
ocean,  and  in  storms  where  mighty 
ships^  the  Dryden  or  the  Wordsworth, 
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woald  be  but  playthings  to  their  fury^ 
no  wonder  it  is  swallowed  up  and  dis« 
appears  from  the  face  of  the  oeep,  with 
but  one  solitary  bubble  on  the  waters^ 
to  tell  that  it  ever  had  existence.  Mr 
Montgomery's  powers  at  best  amount 
to  the  pretty;  the  grand  and  the  sn« 
blime  are  quite  beyond  his  reach. 
And  yet,  from  the  choice  of  his  sub* 
jeet>— the  mysteries  of  Hell  and  Hea«* 
Ten,  and  the  awful  realities  of  Death 
.—it  is  to  be  feared  that  somebody  has 
persuaded  him,  or  he  has  persuaded 
Aimself,  that  he  has  genius  of  the  lof- 
tiest Older— that  he.  has  Hercules' 
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strength,  when  in  fact  he  has  nothing 
but  Ercles'  vein. 

In  case  you  should  think  my  stric- 
tures not  supported  by  evidence,  only 
look  on  the  following  passage  at  whica 
I  have  opened  the  book  by  chance; 
It  is  taken  from  ''  The  Vision  of 
Heaven/'  and  meant  to  be  awfully  im« 
pressive.  The  subject,  to  those  who 
feel  properly,  will  make  it  awful  at 
all  times,  and  an  awfully  impressive 
instance  it  is  in  the  nresent  case  of 
"  ilUstarred  ambition^  and  common- 
place imagination.  See  the  glittering 
of  Vauxhall  transported  into  Heaven. 


"  An  empyrean  infinitely  vast 
And  irridescent,  roof  d  with  rainbows,  whose 
Transparent  gleams  a  mingled  radiance  shed> 
Before  me  lay ;  beneath  this  daazling  vault 
Glory,  beyond  the  wonder  of  the  heart 
To  oream,  around  interminably  blazed.-*- 
I  felt,  but  cannot  paint  the  vision  there ! 
While  with  permissive  gaze  I  glanced  the  scene, 
A  whelming  tide  of  rich  toned  music  roU'd^ 
Waking  delicious  echoes^  as  it  wound 
From  melody's  divinest  fount.    All  heav'n 
Glow'd  brignt,  as,  like  a  viewless  river,  swell'd 
The  deep'ning  music  I  Silence  came  again  I 
And  where  I  gazed,  a  shrine  of  cloudy  fire 
Flamed  redly  awful ;  round  it  thunder  walk'd. 
And  from  it  lightninf(  look'd  out  most  sublime ! ! !  t 
Here,  throned  in  unmiaginable  bliss 
And  glory,  sits  the  One  Eternal  Power, 
Creator,  Lord,  and  Life  of  all.    Asain, 
Stillness  edieieal  reign'd  ;  and  forth  appear'd 
Elysian  creatures  robed  in  fleecy  Ught, 
Together  flocking  from  celestial  haunts 
And  mansions  of  puipureal  mould,"  &c«  &c 


On  this  extract  I  shall  make  no  fur- 
ther remark,  as  ridicule,  of  which 
alone  it  is  susceptible,  might  have  the 
appearance  of  urreverence  or  levity, 
sms  which  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  in 
my  own  case,  whUe  I  reprobate  them 
in  another's.  But  almost  ihe  whole 
of  his  poems  may  shelter  themselves 
under  tnis  plea,  as  a  criminal  screen- 
ed himself  from  Justice,  by  hiding  in 
the  sanctity  of  a  temple.  For  this 
reason  I  pass  by  the  rest  of  these 
"Cpod-men  drivels,"  eaered  poems, 
and  now,  by  way  of  a  little  amuse- 
ment, let  me  divert  myself  with  their 
minor  eflhsions. 

I  am  sorry  the  flrst  thin^  that  comes 
in  my  wav  is  a  most  facetious  and  ho- 
morous  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  George 
Cuming.  Perhaps,  as  one  of  the  wor- 


thies—I forget  which — says  in  thebody 
of  his  book — he  approves  of  the  old 
custom  of  celebrating  births  with  tears, 
and  funerals  with  mirth  and  liveli- 
ness, and  therefore  sung  the  states- 
man's death,  with  ihe  utention  of 
raising  our  laughter.  In  this  he  has 
entirely  succeeded.  From  one  end  of 
the  threnody  to  the  other,  there  is 
not  a  stanza  that  is  not  more  grin-mo- 
ving than  Grimaldi;  a  smile  comes 
on  the  face  at  the  flrst  line,  and,  bv  a 
delightfully  gradual  production  of  lu- 
dicrous images,  the  fun  goes  on  in- 
creasing to  the  very  conclusion,  at 
whidi  time  the  reader  is  left  with  his 
sides  sore  from  the  shaking,  and  ab- 
solutely with  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks:— 
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''Htfk!  F^reedflm'B  waU  hu  awed  the  wMf 

Careering  nmnd  pale  AHmm'a  ahore* 
A  dcatb-diive  fot  ike  giant  mind. 
Whose  light  on  earth  is^neneh'd,  and  o'er  ;— 
A  pillar  of  the  world'a  renown^ 
The  Ikm  once  diat  trampled  daTcry  dowo^ 
It  now  BO  move. 
But  EngUnd^  wipe  thy  weeping  eyea. 
For  anth  a  patriot  neter  diea/' 
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What  a  aneeenion  ofimaflesiahere 
pte&etkied  t  Firtt^  the  wind»  in  the 
midat  of  its  c$xtet,  which^  in  imita- 
tioD  of  a  hoT  riding  on  a  atidc,  is  round 
and  round  ina  cirae,iaaw«dhy  Free* 
dom's  wail>  much  in  the  same  way  as 
die  aforesaid  boy  would  be,  by  hear- 
ing his  father,  over  a  glaas  of  toddy, 
all  of  a  sudden  lift  up  his  oontorted 
visage  to  the  delink,  uid,  pulling  out 
his  red  cotton  handkerdiia,  begin  at 
the  pitch  of  his  voice  to  btnbber  and 
''greet."  The  boy  would  pause  with 
the  walking-stick  still  betweenhis  legs, 
and  look  up  with  a  eountenanoe  of  the 
most  bresthless  awe  at  the  great  yam« 
mering  blockhead,  his  father;  and, 
doubtless,  bearing  him  still  roaring 
and  sobbing,  would  drop  the  stick  in 
an  agony  of  wonder,  and  ^'  greet"  too, 
as  loud  as  he  was  able.  Seoondly,  a 
death-dirge  ia  wailed  for  a  giant  mind, 
which  is  first  t  candle,  then  a  pillar, 
then  a  lion,  and  finally,  to  the  great 
relief  of  slavery,  and  the  poet,  *'  is  now 
no  more." 

In  the  last  two  lines,  he  telh  Eng- 
land to  wipe  her  eyes,  for  snch  a  pa« 
triot  never  dies ;  which,  in  a  jocular 
poem  in  celebration  of  his  death,  is 
very  consoling,  but  somewhat  difficult 
to  be  believed. 

In  this  strain  the  poem  goes  on,  and 
describes  him,  body  and  mind,  in  the 
most  amusing  and  mirthful  manner : 

''  His  lips  g1ew*d  like  portals  to  a  mind 
O*erflow*d  with  musical  aaUimity  !<^ 

His  spirit's  glory  fair  and  bright, 

And  besutiful  as  seraph  light. 
Will  live  on  everlastingly.*' 


What  is  hcfe  meant  by  muaieal  mk 
Uimity,  I  cannot  make  out ;  but  per* 
hapa  the  poem  was  meant  for  Bfahan^ 
or  Zttdielii,  and  unfinrtunatdy  the  mi«i 
niater  died  Unit. 

But  the  kst  stanza  is  the  cAe/'cT- 
csvtvre;  and  here  the  absurdity  rises 
to  a  pitch  even  above  what  the  prece- 
ding fo(dery  had  prepared  us  for;  and 
the  novelty  of  the  last  injunction,  and 
the  reason  for  it,  after  tears  have  for 
some  time  been  iUling  over  a  patriot 
who  cannot  die,  but  who  is  now  bu- 
ried, come  npon  us  with  a  laughter- 
moving  absurdity,  which  it  ia  impoe* 
Bible  to  resist  i-« 
^  But  Canning*s  gone !  t  heard  the  knell 

That  echoed  o'er  his  grave : 
It  sounded  like  a  last  fwrewell 

Of  freedom  to  the  brave. 
Bat  let  not  tean  of  angnidi  start. 

His  tomb  is  in  his  country's  heart** 

Thus  weak  and  commonplace  ia 
the  styleof  his  tinsacred  poems.  Youth 
on  the  very  edge  of  childhood,  can  be 
no  excuae  for  this ;  and  ainoe  we  see 
what  his  Muse  performs  on  ground 
which  is  not  too  sacred  for  human 
footsteps,^  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  her  achievements,  in 
loftier  and  more  hallowed  scenes.  The 
anonymous,  but  ^  not  altogether  un- 
known," author  of  the  Opening  of  the 
Sixth  Seal,  is,  if  possible,  stul  more 
contemptible  in  his  minor  poems.  Did 
the  meanest  Cocknev,  in  the  incalcu* 
lable  minuteness  of  his  power  of  ima- 
gining a  tempest,  ever  think  of  any 
tning  so  utterly' silly  as  these  lines 
from  "  The  Voice  of  the  Storm  ?"— 


ChUdren  of  BarOi  \0,kok^ her^y  (/ /.') 
Where  my  course  I  am  apeedinff  upon  the  air ; 
Do  vou  see  the  fires  that  are  piUow'd  now. 
Sullenly  sleeping  upon  my  brew  f 
Do  you  hear  the  deep  and  the  distant  moan^ 
Of  the  thunders  that  rest  here  so  sad  and  lone  ? 
Do  you  mark  the  might  that  ia  mine  on  high, 
Aa  I  Bail  so  solemnly  o'er  the  sky  f 
Do  you  hear  the  groana  ef  the  fretful  wind) 
Whose  sleepless  wing  may  no  slumber  find. 
But  ceaselessly  toils  to  be  roaming  free. 
Over  the  earth  realms,  over  the  sea  ?— ^c 
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From  Uiit  ipeeimeii  of  his  powen, 
we  may  etsily  lee  what  his  gentOa  mnat 
make  of  the  Opeoing  of  the  Sixth  Seal, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  world  at 
the  Laat  Day  I  And  now,  to  he  lo- 
liooa :  To  hate  failed— emgionsly 
£uled«-in  doing  any  thing  like  Jnitice 
to  a  aal^iect  like  thia,  would  be  nodio- 
mee  to  the  finest  poet  now  alire ;  bitt 
mere  aio  no  men>  I  am  eonTinoed,  hut 
these  two— whom  in  this  paper  I  ha^e 
-olaaaed  together— who  woald  e3cnlt  in 
making  sodaring  an  attempt,  and  taunt 
-of  it  as  a  perfarmance  worthy  of  praise, 
that  diey  had  made  the  most  appslling 
mysteries  of  our  religion  the  matter 
of  their  fivtian  ?erses,— -that  they  had 
bedisnied  with  tinsel  ornaments  the 
sscred,  because  the  inspired,  simplicity 
of  St  John,  and  covered  with  ambitious 
finery  the  glories  of  ihat  Throne,  from 
whose  insufferable  brightness  die 
angels  shield  their  eyes  beneath  the 
BhMOW  of  their  wings. 

But  with  people  of  their  deaeriptioQ 
it  is  difficult  to  deal.  If  it  is  objected 
to  them  that  their  eflbrts  are  not  only 


weak  in  execution,  hut  presumptuous 
in  attempt,  they  shdter  themselves 
behind  a  prayer  ;  and  complacently 
looking  forward  to  an  immortality  J[ 
fame,  allcyw  "  the  aoorner  to  curl  his 
lip  profane,  and  pour  contempt  on 
what  he  cannot  feeL"  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  f  aee  of  such  broad  proclamations 
of  their  own  holiness,  to  say  that  these 
proclamations  are  all  untrue ;  but  if 
their  sanctity  is  of  so  powerful  a  kind, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  tbey  eannot  keep 
it  more  to  themsdfes,  but,  like  the 
Phariaess  of  old,  make  prayers  in  our 
streets.  As  it  is  ssid  to  be  a  superfi^ 
eial  grief  which  vents  itself  in  labour- 
ed ebgies,  I  am  inelincd  to  think  that 
religion  somewhat  shallow,  which  is 
on  every  occasion  bringing  itself  foP* 
vrard ;  and  if ,  then*  worshipof  their  God 
be  sincere,  and  their  belief  in  his  re<« 
▼elation  be  firm,  let  them  remember 
tiie  most  powerful  and  beautiful  line 
whieh  was  ever  written  in  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  and  let  "  expressive  Hm 
knee  muse  his  praise." 


▲  LETTER  AlOUT  MBH  ANl>  WOVSH.— *FB0M  f HE  EfTEICX  SHEPHERD. 


Diam  Sir, 
Fof  B  says,  the  proper  study  of  man- 
Mid  is  man;  and  perhaps  he  is  right : 
but  I  wish  he  bad  told  us  in  what 
point  of  view  he  was  to  be  studied ; 
fcr  resiQy  the  diversities  of  body,  mind, 
and  character,  among  die  human  race, 
ure  so  prodigious,  and  so  far  beyond 
daisifitation,  that  to  study  him 
tlionmghly  is  impracticable.  I  could 
Msily  write  a  grand  artide  on  him  in 
this  manner  s^Man,  though  envelo- 
ped  in  a  form  of  day,  is  neverthdess 
the  peeuliar  emanation  of  the  divini- 


ty I  For,  does  he  not  exhibit  proofs  of 
his  high  origin  in  the  admirable  struc- 
ture of  his  whole  frame,  the  beautiful 
arrangement  of  his  features,  and  more 
especially  in  his  powers  of  refiection, 
thought,  and  invendon,  as  well  as  his 
surprising  capability  of  carrying  into 
execution  his  plans  and  conceptions? 
Of  all  terrestrial  beings,  indeoi,  man 
appears  as  it  were  an  abstract  of  crea« 
tion,  the  offspring  and  the  soverdgh 
of  the  earth-*- 


Nature  in  man  capacious  souls  hath  wrought. 
And  given  them  voice  expressive  of  their  thought ; 
In  man  the  God  descends,  and  joys  to  find 
The  narrow  image  of  his  greater  mind. 


This  is  all  very  well,  Mr  Hogg, 
though  nothing  new,  you  will  say; 
hut  is  there  not  another  portrait  to  be 
drawn ;  and,  after  viewing  him  in  the 
possession  of  all  his  distinguidied  ex- 
ceUendes,  how  vastly  indebted  is  he 
to  the  influence  of  cultivation  t  And 
how  humiliating  is  the  consideration, 
that  in  an  uncivilised  state  he  evinces 
oompsrativdy  little  superiority  to  the 
besats  that  perish! 


This  consideration  makes  me  to  lean 
very  much  to  the  theory  of  Lord 
Monboddo,  which  I  thiok  a  most  in- 
genious one ;  for  really  it  is  hardly 
feasible  that  msn  can  be  both  a  dis« 
tinct  genus  and  a  distinct  spedes.  But 
the  theory  was  too  degrading  for  the 
proud  heart  of  man  to  admit,  and 
was,  therefore,  universally  cried  down  ; 
though,  even  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
H  was  an  excellent  one ;  because,  if  tb'^ 
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near  approximation  of  the  one  species 
to  the  other  is  to  he  viewed  as  a  bodily 
degradation,  is  it  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to  a 
noble  and  virtuous  elevation  of  mind  P 
For  he  who  has  a  mean  opinion  of  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  will  aet  in  no 
higher  a  rank  than  he  has  allotted 
himself  in  l)is  own  estimation. 

Had  our  poet  said  that  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  was  woman,  it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose ; 
and  there  he  would  have  gotten  every 
man  in  the  world  to  have  joined  him, 
although  everv  class  would  have  taken 
her  from  a  aifferent  ^int  of  view. 
The  poet  would  have  viewed  her  as  a 
thing  of  the  most  perfect  beauty  and 
adoration,— as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth.— The  great 

Man  may  for  wealth  or  glory  roam. 
But  woman  must  be  blest  at  home. 
To  this  her  efibrts  ever  tend, 
'Tis  her  great  object  and  her  end. 

So  says  one  poet,  I  have  forgot  his  name.    Another  hath  this  expression  *- 

0  woman !  lovely  woman !  Nature  form'd  thee 
To  temper  man ;  we  had  heen  brutes  without  thee. 


i^aaehaaSirJohn 
Sinclair,  Mr  Ilennie  of  Phantassie, 
and  Gideon  Scott,  would  merely  have 
studied  her  proportions  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  breed.-— The 
lover,  as  the  being  in  whose  society  all 
earthly  happiness  is  oentred.-^The  an* 
chorite  and  querulous  divine,  as  the 
root  and  spring  of  all  eviL  And  the 
student  of  anatomy,  as  a  grand  and 
glorious  subject  for  dissection ! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  woman  ;  and  Mr 
Pope  was  wrong ;  for  the  endless  va- 
rietv  of  character  among  the  s^  is  of 
itself  a  mine,  endless  and  inochausti- 
ble ;  but  to  study  them  in  their  do- 
mestic capacity,  is  the  sweetest  of 
all— 


jbut  the  sweetest  thing  that  ever  was 
said  of  woman  in  this  amiable  capaci- 
ty, or  ever  will  be  said  again,  is  by  a 
contemporary: — ^"  A  woman's  whole 
life  is  a  history  of  the  a£Rections.  The 
heart  is  her  world;  it  is  there  her 
ambition  strives  for  empire  ;  it  is  there 
her  avarice  seeks  for  hidden  treasures. 
She  sends  forth  her  sympathies  in  ad- 
venture ;  she  embarks  her  whole  soul 
in  the  traffic  of  afii^ction ;  and  if  shi^ 
wrecked,  her  case  is  hopeless,  for  it  is 
a  bankruptcv  of  the  heart !" 

Then  with  respect  to  her  beauty,  I 
require  not  to  search  for  quotations ; 
for  there  I  could  go  on  myself  rhy- 


ming for  hours  together,  and  that  very 
prettily  too,  as  you  know  very  wdl, 
sir;  and  as  Mrs  Grant  knows  as  well^ 
though  she  chose  to  deny  it ;  and  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished ladies  in  Edinburgh  know, 
or  miRht  know ;  and  if  they  do  not, 
they  snail  know,  for  here  goes !  and 
remember,  it  is  all  off-hand ;  at  least, 
it  is  so  far  off-hand,  that  I  only  iust 
lift  my  eyes  on  Yarrow,  and  the  hill 
beyond  it,  between  every  two  lines. 
Now,  I  must  begin  with  her  veiy 
young,  from  a  certain  vision  that  I 
have  this  moment  in  my  eye:-* 


A  gleesome  elAn,  coy  and  wild. 
Neither  a  woman  nor  a  child  ; 
But  dancing  on  the  verge  between. 
With  air  and  motion  cherubim* 
Too  gay  to  mark  the  mystic  bound ; 
Almost  too  light  to  tread  the  ground. 
Weak  childhood's  toys  and  trifles  o'er, 
And  maidhood's  glories  all  before. 
How  can  such  being,  pure,  refined. 
But  tread  upon  the  yielding  wind  1 
An  eaglet  o'er  her  skoora  riven ; 
A  cygnet  on  the  skirts  of  heaven; 
A  streamer  in  the  ether  blue ; 
A  rainbow  on  the  morning  deW  ; 
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A  thing  to  place  on  Mry  throne. 
And  lover's  mind  to  dwell  i^n. 

For  me,  I'm  beauty's  slave  conftfst ;   ^ 
Without  it,  hopeless  and  unblest; 
And  so  are  all,  gainsay  who  can : 
For  what  would  be  the  life  of  man. 
If  left  in  desert  or  in  isle, 
Unlighted  up  by  beauty's  smile  P 
Bven  though  he  boasted  monarch's  name. 
And  o'er  his  own  sex  reign'd  supreme^ 
With  thousands  bending  to  hu  sway. 
If  lovely  Woman  were  away^ 
What  were  his  life?  what  could  it  be ? 
A  vapour  on  a  shoreless  sea, 
A  troubled  cloud,  in  darkness  toss'd, 
Alon^  the  waste  of  waters  lost; 
A  ship  deserted  in  the  gale. 
Without  a  steersman,  or  a  sail> 
A  star,  or  beacon-light  before. 
Or  hope  or  haven  evermore^ 
A  thing  without  a  human  tie- 
Unloved  to  live,  unwept  to  die. 

Take  Woman  as  her  God  hath  made  her. 
And  not  as  mankind  may  degrade  her  ; 
Else  as  well  may  you  take  the  storm> 
In  all  its  hideousnesa^  to  form 
An  estimate  of  nature's  cheer. 
And  glories  of  the  bounteous  year ; 
Take  her  in  all  her  filial  duty— 
A  virgin  flowing  in  her  beauty ; 
And  say,  if  such  a  form  is  given 
For  loveliness  bv  bounteous  Heaven  I 
The  mantling  blush  so  sweetly  spread, 
Changing  the  pale  rose  to  the  red  ; 
The  aowny  locks  with  roses  twined. 
Or  wanton  waving  in  the  wind. 
The  graceful  form,  the  gliding  tread. 
Too  fight  to  bruise  the  daisy's  head ; 
And  smile,  that,  like  the  morning  dew. 
Sheds  gladness  on  the  gazer's  view.— 
0  wake  me  from  mv  raptured  dream. 
For  more  than  perilous  is  the  theme ! 

MThat  think  you  of  that,  Mr  North  ?  Edinburgh  kdies  I   You  have  plenty 

111  take  a  bet  of  five  to  one,  that  there  of  beauty,  elegance,  and  acoompUsh* 

is  not  a  bard  in  Britain  shall  beat  me  ment ;  but  then  they  are  all  of  the 

at  rhyming  about  the  beauty  of  wo-  same  kind.    You  surely  have  a  sort 

man.    Kay,  I  diallenge  them  all  to  of  steam-engine,  like  a  mill,  that 

the  trial,  except  Professor  Wilson,  in  pinds  them  all  into  the  same  polish  ; 

whose  case  the  bets  are  only  to  be  for  once  one  has  met  with  a  aelight* 

equal;    and   leaving  Queen   Mary,  ful creature,  whom  it  is  impossible  not 

Queen  Hynde,  Msry  Lee,  Kilmeny,  to  admire,  after  going  on  and  on,  he 

and  all  the  names  that  end  with  **  y  "  comes  to  a  thousand,  whose  beauty 

oat  of  the  question,  I  shdl  start  with  and  qualities  are  precisely  of  the  same 

any  of  them  on  new  ground.  proportions,  and  ne  knows  not  whidi 

But   there  are   many   characters  is  the  orkinai. 
among  the  sex  with  whom  I  am  de-        Therefore,  sir,  I  may  trulv  say  of 

lusted,  and  who  are  the  very  reverses  you,  as  the  Scotsman  said  of  the  £ng^ 

01  bein^  beantiftil.  Ton  are  badly  off  lish,  after  having  been  at  Liverpool 

for  (mginal  chanoters  among  the  for  three  week^  on  a  visit  to  his  son; 
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"  Wed,  John,  tell  ns  what  y 
o'  the  English  now,  after  ye  ~ 
see  kng  amang  them  ?" 

*'  Why,  'deed,  to  teil  ^  trath, 
they're  no  that  Ul  folks  avn,  thae 
EngUshers.  They're  gnid  ftllowi  o' 
their  meat  an'  dnnk,  and  CMasaifcly 
good-natnred.  Bnt,  O  man,  they  are 
hadly  off  for  a  language  I  I  never  saw 
oaghtlikeit,man ;  foritiswi*  tfaegreafr- 
est  defeeckwulty  ane  can  ken  a  wovd 
thejT  say.  An'  for  as  plain  as  I  speak— 
an'  it  is  weel  kend  there's  no  a  man 
in  a'  Annandale  speaks  plainer  nor 
me — deil  he  on  them  gin  they  conld 
ken  what  I  sud !  It  is  really  wactome 
to  he  amang  them ;  for,  O  man>  they 
are  badly  off  for  a  language !" 

So  say  I  of  you,  sir.  O !  mas,  hut 
you  are  badly  off  for  original  taaale 
characters.  It  is  in  the  inland  daks 
of  Scotland  where  we  hsTo  them  in  afl 
their  native  symmetry  of  mind,  while 
every  one  of  these  mental  structures 
differs  as  much  from  the  rest  as  the 
Gothic  style  from  the  Corinthiaii. 
Among  the  farmers'  wives  in  the  weat 
of  Scotland,  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Sol- 
way,  this  is  peculiarly  the  case — I  mean 
amongthe  working  farmers,  wttfi  which 
industrious  class  the  greater  part  of 
that  populous  district  of  the  realm  is 
stocked.  There  you  find  a  new  cha- 
racter at  the  bead  of  affairs  in  every 
household— a  distinct  spedes  of  being 
from  all  the  rest,  who  does  not  fcdlow 
the  example  of  her  neighbenrs  m  one 
instance,  not  even  in  chumiiig  the 
milk— vet  every  one  of  these  is  strema- 
ously  aiming  at  the  same  purpose,  that 
of  "  garring  ends  meet" 

We  have  somefew  of  those  here,  too, 
but  not  so  many.  I  have  one  in  my 
eye,  whom  I  shall  denominate  tlie 
Goodwife  o'  Traquair,  who,  if  the  po- 
rtion be  admitted,  that  the  proper 
stud^  of  mankind  is  womah,  is  one  of 
tile  richest  studies  I  have  seen.  When 
she  cornea  first  into  aparty  of  herown 
dass,  a  stranger  woukl  think,  as  I  have 
erst  done,  tint  she  was  going  to  quar- 
rel with  every  one  present.  She  snaps 
at  one,  Unda  fault  with  anoUier,  and 
eontradicts  a  third  plump  to  his  face; 
but  by  the  time  she  has  been  fifteen 
or  twenty  mmutes  in  the  party,  she 
enters  into  all  their  sympathies  and 
humours  with  the  deepest  interest,  end 
will  converse  about  them  for  a  whole 
day  or  night  All  the  evil  deeds  that 
men  or  women  do  she  ascribes  to  the 
connption  of  oiff  BaCwo^  a  hoit  #f 


with  every  one 
of  her  remitfksb  and  has  a  most  happy 
effect  Onoe  she  begins,  her  vdubility 
is  widMmt  end*  yet  sfaie  alwaya  com- 
plaina  that  she  eannot  get  a  word  apo- 
kett— no,  not  a  aingle  word  ahe  can 
get  thrust  in,  the  rest.are  all  so  intent 
on  speaking  1  Then  her  husband,  who 
tdns  his  snuffand  glsBs  rather  heartily, 
18  tlie  OQoatant  butt  of  her  raillery. 
When  other  topioa  begin  to  flag  in  in- 
terest, ahe  tuns  on  nim,  which  is  a 
Bovree  of  nevcr*ending  exdtadon  and 
amuaement  Shefaasfrequentlv  caught 
him  in  acrapes,  red  or  pretended,  with 
the  servant  maida,  witn  which  she  is 
^uite  d«^^ted,  as  ahe  calls  it  ''get- 
ting a  gim  in  his  neck ;"  and  I  have 
aeen  ham  ao  hsadpnt  to  it,  that  he  had 
no  odMT  rssonrea  bat  to  take  out  bis 
mull  and  offer  her  a  anuff. 

Thia  was  on  a  psfrticularly  trying 
oecasioii  fo  him.  There  was  then  a 
very  pretty  girl  a  servant  in  the  house, 
named  P^gy  Thomson ;  she  was  mo« 
dcat  and  virtnons ;  and  as  the  Good- 
man,  when  in  his  cups,  was  frequent- 
ly tcaaing  her,  she  did  not  like  it,  aoKi 
told  the  Goodwile  that  she  intended  to 
leave  the  aerviee  on  that  account  The 
Goad  wife  laughed  heartily  at  the  girl's 
fodiah  eonoeit,  and  desired  her  never 
to  reaard  him,  for  he  was  the  most 
harmless,  good-natured  being  in  ex- 
istence, "  bnt  had  Joost  gottin  a  gate 
o'  pooking  at  the  hisses,  an'  ooudna  let 
itahme.*^ 

Feggf  seenMif  hardly  to  take  in  thia 
character  of  her  master,  the  Goodwife 
pressed  her  to  tell  what  she  waa  afraid 
of;  and  Fefggy  at  length  answered, 
that  he  had  pressed  her  very  much 
ibr  a  private  BMOtingin  the  cowhouse, 
and  tnat  so  caniestly,  that  she  waa  one 
night  on  the  very  point  of  complying  ; 
and  therefbre  she  would  not  ran  thfe 
risk  again.  The  Goodwife  waa  both 
^eaaed  and  amused  with  F^ggv's  nm- 
plicity  and  fesra,  and  requeatea  her  to 
act  Ae  tryate  with  the  Goodman  at 
once,  assuring  her  that  he  durat  not  for 
hislifelmepit;  "  and  if  he  do,"  add- 
ed she,  «"  I  wdl  aome  m  with  a  <mMe 
and  eateh  him,  which  wiU  be  the  beat 
sport  of  afl."  Peggy's  modesty,  liow^ 
evet,  took  die  alarm,  and  ahe  refnaed 
to  follow  the  Goodwiie's  injunetioBa. 

At  length  it  was  agreed  that  Pfeggy 
should  set  the  tryate,  which  she  dkf, 
and  the  GoodwMe,  dressed  in  Ptegy^a 
dolhea»  attended  in  her  ^hat.  %^ 
htpa  At  Gooilwiftt  mde  thM  atwry 
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wwfe  Chan  it  wtt»  bat  astlM  deierilMd 
in,  it  wfts  a  ridi  ona^  That  he  might 
■erew  up  his  eoarace,  he  went  orer  to 
die  inn,  and  filled  mmself  more  than 
lialf«eeas-over,  and  then  attended  at 
the  time  and  plaoe  appoittted.  The 
Qoodwife  waa  there  More  him,  and 
aat  for  a  good  while  listenings  while 
he  apoatiophiaed  himself-:-''  Well; 
here  I  amf — ^I  8ay--6oodmans  are 
yon  sore  that  last  jng  hasna  rather 
dnmhfoondered  yon ?  Think?  No^ 
I  think  not*->I  deny  it^— I'm  rather 
steady— steady,  boys,  steady  1  I  say, 
Pteggy^  are  yon  here  P  Wheie  are  y  on, 
yon  idy  elf?  I  hear  you  pni&ng  like 
to  hurst  with.htn^ter,  but  I'll  find 
yon  out." 

Here  the  Qoodmao,  aa  she  de« 
scribed  it,  went  groping  in  the  dank 
inwards  the  sound  he  mard,  till,  co- 
ning in  oentaet  with  a  cow  that  wns 
lying  puffiag  and  chewing  her  end,  he 
ntnmUed  erer  her,  fell  on  h«r  hornSy 
nnd  hurt  himself;  The  eow,  firing- 
iag  np  in  great  perturbatkm  of  mind, 
threw  the  Goodman  upon  another  ly* 
ing  eow,  and  that  upon  another^  and 
another,  till  they  tumbled  him  fnm 
the  one  end  of  the  byre  half-wa?  to 
the  other,  while  he  was  cursittg  tiMm 
all  the  way.  The  Qoodwife  suppress- 
ed her  Uraghter  as  well  as  she  could, 
but  he  oferhcard  her ;  and  still  taking 
her  fot  Peggy  ThomsOD,  he  hasted  to* 
wards  her,  thraacening  iwenge:  but 
Instantlrslopped  short,  witha  "  What's 
that?  Dang  it,  I  hae  broken  my  nose  I 
This  is  rndst  «ttraordhitf  I  When  I 
was  handing  out  my  arms  at  their  Ml 
length,  that  my  nose  shonM  be  the 
langest  o'  the  three  I  Ane  wad  think 
it  traa  immssible.  Where  are  you, 
yottliulew?  You  sweet  little  fogne, 
where  are  you,  I  say?" 

Here  the  Good  wife  recited  the  i^hole 
partieakrs  of  the  interTiew,  which  it 
IS  needless  to  recapltnlate  ;  Mid  at 
length  she  left  him,  and  made  her  Way 
into  the  house.  All  passed  quietly  over, 
and  the  Goodman  believed  he  had  had 
a  meeting  with  the  young,  the  lovely, 
and  the  modest  Peggy  Thomson.  But, 
behold,  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  the 
Goodwife  fpH  all  the  kdg  and  tatses 
assembled  m  the  kitchen,  she  wiled 
the  Goodman  in  among  them  on  pre« 
tenoe  of  taking  some  diiections  from 
him,  and  after  these  were  all  settled, 
ahe  said,  "  But  I  hae  a  queer  story  to 
tell  you,  Goodman.— What's  that? 
Dang  il^  I  hae  broken  my  nose  I  wha 


could  hae  trowed  my  nose  was  langer 
than  baith  my  arms  ?" 

The  Goodman  stared  as  if  his  eyes 
would  have  leapt  from  their  sockets^ 

"  An'  I'll  tell  vou  mair-Ah  J  ae 
kisso'  that  velvet  cheek  is  worth  twen- 
ty  of  an  auld  wife !  A  plague  on  auld 
wives  an'  homed  cows  I  say  I." 

The  Goodman  took  out  his  mull, 
took  a  hearty  pinch,  and  presenting  it 
to  his  helpmate,  said,  "  I  say,— my 
bonny  woman,  I  think  the  best  thing 
ye  can  do  is  for  till  tak  a  snufP." 

*^  No  I  thank  you,  sir.  You.  are 
very  hardly  set,  I  tldnk." 

*'  Hemh !  I  say,  I  think  you  had 
better  tak  anewHemh  i" 

I  was  once  in  the  Goodwife'a  kitchen 
nbottt  break&al  time,  when  theshep-i 
herd  and  the  pkmshman  lads  and  ser- 
vant lasses  were  lul  present ;  a  great 
noise  oi  laughter  ensued,  of  which 
perhaps  I  was  partly  the  canse.  The 
Goodwife  came  in  like  a  fiery  dragon, 
and  I  think  I  yet  remember  her  speech 
word  for  word,  although,  had  it  been 
of  kte  yeara,  I  eonM  not  have  remem- 
bered a  ayllableb 

'*  What's  a'  this  guffiiwing  and  gab- 
blii^  about,  now  when  Uie  sun  is 
at  the  south  kip,  the  kye  rowting  on 
the  loan,  the  hay  1  ving  in  the  swathe, 
the  kirn  to  kirn,  an  the  peata  to  bigg? 
Glaikit  gigletii  Do  ye  think  to  get 
throuoh  the  warki  this  gate  ?  Tehee, 
hee-HBedng  about  the  lads,  an'  about 
vourting  fkvoun,  an'  kissing  strings, 
an'  vour  master's  wark  lying  at  Uie 
wa'  r  An'  yet  ye  will  set  up  your  jaws 
and  insist  on  the  highest  wages,  and 
the  beat  o'  fare  in  the  coootry  I  An'  a' 
fbr  doing  what  ?  Curling  your  ledts, 
forsooth ;  decking  out  your  bit  mortal 
day  bodies;  primming  wi'  your  smirks 
an'  your  dimplea,  and  rimiBiff  jinking 
an'  lowking  after  the  bonny  lads  i" 

Here  the  kmes,  who  seemed  to  de- 
light in  their  mainress's  acoldiog,  hs- 
gan  to  protest,  with  one  voice,  that 
they  caied  not  for  the  lads ;  when  she 
went  on—''  There  we  go  I  There  we 
go !  Ilk  ane  ready  wi'  a  bit  lee  in  her 
mouth,  an'  a'  to  cloak  the  waefu'  cor- 
ruption o'  her  nature  I  Ay,  lack-a-day  I 
that's  our  besetting  sin — ^the  stain— 
the  fruit-maele  o'  tne  original  trans- 
gression !  Poor  things,  poor  things  I 
you  bloom,  blowze,  flirt,  an'  flash  on 
for  a  day,  an'  then  a'  down  to  poverty, 
pains,  duds,  an'  debility.  Poor  thin^, 
poor  things!  There's  nae  help  for  it  1 
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It  is  the  preemary  ctme  oniu^  an'  we 
canna  get  aboon't !  We  were  the  tet 
to  sin,  an'  we  maun  aye  be  the  first  to 
fUfPer !  Our  state's  but  a  state  o'  suf- 
fering frae  beginning  to  end ;  an'  real- 
ly I  can  hardly  blame  you  for  making 
the  roaist  o'  your  youtnfu'  day.— But 
bless  me,  will  you  stand  hayer-harer- 
ing  on  there  till  the  day  be  done,  an' 
no  gang  to  your  wark  r  I  neyer  saw 
the  like  o'  ^ou,  for  there's  nae  end  o' 
your  speaking  1" 

*'  Ay  1  now,  Goodwife,  ye  hae  just 
said  a'  yoursell.  I'm  sure  ye  hae  got- 
ten a'  to  say  for  me." 

"  Weel,  I  neyer  heard  sic  imperti- 
nence I  I'U  refer  to  him  there,  wha  is 
an  orra  man,  if  I  hae  eyer  gottin  in  ae 
word,  tiae  away  to  your  wark  wi'  ye, 
idle  huzzies  I  An'  be  sure  to  come  in 
i'  time  for  your  dinner,  tor  I'se  war- 
rand  ye'll  soon  be  growin'  hungry, 
poor  things.  Young  creatures  maun 
aye  be  feeing." 

There  was  another  time  that  the 
Good  wife  and  one  of  her  lasses,  Annie 
Blakely,  were  aigning  about  original 
-sin,  when  the  latter  obsenred, — ''  I 
am  sure,  Goodwife,  you  will  acknow- 
ledge this,  that  that  same  original  sin, 
which  ye  blame  for  a'  the  eyil  under 
the  sun,  although  it  began  wi'  steal- 
ingi  yet  hasna  left  us  women  folks  ony 
inclination  to  steal." 

"  Has  it  no,  hinny  ?  Has  it  no  left 
you  ony  inklin'  to  steal,  think  ye?  I 
wish  you  kend  your  ain  hearts,  and 
your  ain  natures,  as  weel  as  I  do! 
what  then  gars  you  like  to  take  a 
piece  in  the  pantry,  out  o'  my  sight, 
ten  times  better  than  at  the  kitchen 
table  afore  us  a'?  Ye  dinnaken,  I 
fancy,  that  I'm  obleeged  to  hide  the 
meat  that  I  want  to  hae  first  eaten  ? 
Then  it  soon  gangs ! — yanishes! — the 
cats  tak  it  1—the  rottans  hae  been  in 
hand  wi'  it  I — the  dogs  hae  gotten  in- 
to the  pantry  I  Whereas,  were  I  pre- 
senting it  on  the  kitchen  table,  there 
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wadnabeabiteo'ittaated.    Yedin^ 
na  ken  your  ain  natures,  poor  things. 


cor  the  strong  bias  ye  hae  to  lean  to 
the  wrong  side,  which  a'  springs  frie 
natural  corruption !  an'  till  aince  ye 
become  sensible  o'  that,  you  will  neyer 
be  able  to  correct  or  cneck  a  single 
error  in  your  liyes.  Ye  like  a'  hidden 
an*  forbidden  things,  an'  despise  whaU 
eyer  is  pressed  on  you.  Oay!  Oay! 
stolen  waters  are  sweet,  an'  bread  eat- 
en in  secret  is  pleasant  to  women! 
Tell  me  this,  now,  Annie,  what  gars 
you  like  so  weel  to  kiss  an'  toy  wi'  a 
bonny  lad  in  the  mirk,  and  yet,  though 
you  like  him  eyer  sae  wed,  what  wad 
ye  say  war  he  to  use  ony  fieedoms  wi' 
you  afore  our  een?" 

''  Indeed,  Goodwife,  I  ^ould  take 
him  in  the  teeth." 

''There  we  go!  There  we  gol  A' 
firae  the  same  source !  A'  frae  the  same 
fountain-head,  that  the  first  sin  has 
puddled  and  stained  sae  grieyously,  it 
wiU  neyer  clear  again  till  the  end  o' 
time !  If  a  spring  be  fouled  on  its  way 
down  the  brae,  it  will  soon  brighten 
up  again,  for  the  clear  water  behind 
will  wash  away  all  impurities.  But 
when  the  fountain-head  has  the  foul 
stain  in  it,  there  is  naetbing  can  purify 
that  away !  Ah,  lack-o-day  1  naething 
ebe  but  mixing  wi'  the  ocean  o'  eter- 
nity, and  then  rising  again  to  the  hea- 
yens  purified  to  dew!  But  gae  away— 
sae  away  to  your  wark ;  for  gin  I  wad 
but  stand  an^  listen  to  you,  shame  fa' 
me  if  ye  wadna  cktter  on  till  night !" 

This,  sir,  is  but  one  original  Setdi 
among  many  that  I  could  giye;  but 
as  I  meant,  when  I  began  this  letter, 
to  haye  written  on  a  diff*erent  subject 
altogether,  had  my  pen  not  run  away 
with  me,  and  it  being  too  late  to  b^gin 
that  now,  I  shall  subscribe  myself,  as 
usual,  yours  most  truly. 

Jambs  Hooo. 
Mount-Bbnosr, 
July  13, 18S9. 
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A  DISSOLUTION  OP  7ABLIAMBKT. 


Foe  aome  time  reports  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  have  been  more  or 
less  preTslent.  If  they  be  unworthy 
of  CRciitf  they  at  anv  rate  show  that 
in  some  quarters  sudi  a  dissolution  is 
thought  a  desirable  matter.  Perhaps 
they  owe  their  birth  to  two  cause^^ 
the  very  precarious  state  of  the  mi* 
niatry^and  the  notorious  incompetency . 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons. 

Whatever  msv  be  the  case  amidst. 
public  men,  the  better  part  of  the  na« 
tion  still  sets  a  proper  valae  on  com*< 
mwk  integrity.  It  still  holds  the  man, 
no  matter  what  his  rank  may  be,  to  be ; 
false  who  violates  a  solemn  promise— • 
to  be  a  knave  who  barters  his  prin- 
ciples for  money  or  dignity — to  be  a 
traitor  who  betrays  his  trust;  anditstiU 
holds  that,  as  such,  falsehood,  disho* 
nesty ,  and  treason,  are  more  pernicious 
in  the  public  man  than  in  tne  private 
individual ;  they  are  even  more  un- 
pardonable in  the  former  than  in  the 
tetter.  Qt  course,  the  present  House 
of  Commons  wholly  stripped  itself  of 
public  confidence  and  respect,  by  ita 
conduct  on  the  Catholic  Question. 
Such  conduct,  without  the  aid  of  other 
matters,  was  amply  sufficient  to  make 
the  country  look  with  much  impa- 
tienoe  for  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

But  it  was  in  the  last  Session  very 
greatly  aided  by  other  matters.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  a  public  func- 
tionary, and  one  of  the  first  of  its 
duties  is  to  apply  the  proper  remedies 
to  public  sufiinng.  what  did  it  do 
touching  the  severe  distress  of  the 
silk  trade  ?  It  refused  to  enquire  into 
the  causes;  rejected  the  evidencepress- 
ed  upon  it  to  shew  what  they  were ; 
and  on  the  mere  assertions  of  the  Mi- 
nistry, did  what  was  calculated  to 
make  the  distress  more  intolerable. 
What  did  it  do  touching  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  community  ?  It  professed 
complete  ignorance  of  the  sources,  and 
intrepidly  dedared  that  it  could  not 
condescend  to  seek  information  or  de- 
vise remedies.  Sir  R.  Vyvyan,  like 
an  upright  and  patriotic  man,  under- 
took the  desperate  task  of  attemptix^ 
to  pledge  it  to  enquiry ;  but  lo !  when 
his  day  of  performance  came,  it  had 
absconded,  and  no  House  of  Commons 
QCNild  be  found.  Hie  newspapers  fre- 


quently put  astonisliing  nonsense  in- 
to the  mouths  of  its  members  ;  and : 
they  made  Mr  Baring  aay  in  effect, 
that  it  ought  to  let  ill  alone.  The 
truth  of  the  ancient  maxim.  Let 
well  alone,  has  been  often  established; 
but  that  of  this  new  one  will,  we  sus- 
pect, be  long  matter  of  controversy. 
It  seems  to  us  that  there  would  be 
small  wisdom  in  saying  to  those  anxi- 
ous to  drag  a  drowning  man  out  of 
the  water— Let  him  alone.  However, 
these  are  days  of  marvellous- disco- 
veries, and  we  may  be  mudi  mista- 
ken. As  the  House,  had  long  been 
acting  on  the  persuasion,  that  to  let 
well  alone  was  destructive  to  the  pub^ 
lie  weal,  it  very  consistently  adopted 
Mr  Baring's  new  maxim.  If  this 
gentleman  erred  here,  he  also  wander- 
ed from  the  truth,  in  intimating  that 
the  House  was  like  a  man  in  the  dark. 
He  ought  to  have  said  it  was  like  the 
man  who  bandaged  or  put  out  his  eyes 
to  prevent  himself  from  seeing  )i)y  the 
lignt  which  on  everv  side  fiasned  up- 
on him.  Without  oiseossing  further 
so  knotty  a  point,  we  will  observe,  the 
House  resolved,  that  aa  it  was  in  the 
dark,  it  ought  to  remain  so,  and  there- 
fore it  would  neither  seek  light  nor 
saffisr  its  midnight  darkness  to  oe  mo- 
lested. 

Having  in  this  manner  deprived  it- 
self of  eyes,  the  House  acted  the  blind 
man  in  an  inimitable  manner.  Ho- 
nourable members,  in  effect,  gravely 
put  forth  these  new  and  surprising 
truths :— Bad  harvests  make  corn  cheap. 
Foreign  wool  makes  British  dearer, 
by  rendering  it  unsaleable.  The  wear- 
ipg  of  foreign  silks  instead  of  British 
ones,  enlarges  the  consumption  of  the 
latter.  To  employ  the  population,  even 
if  not  fully,  u  to  overtrade.  To  em- 
ploy British  ships  and  workmen  in* 
stead  of  foreign  ones,  is  to  overtrade. 
The  issue  of  small  notes  four  years  ago 
causes  distress  at  present.  The  fact 
that  more  factories  exist,  and  more 
goods  are  fabricated  now  than  ever 
seen  six  years  ago,  is  a  proof  of  over- 
trading ;  no  matter  how  the  popula- 
don  may  increase,  there  must  be  no 
increase  of  production  and  trade.  To 
take  awav  a  iBan*s  trade  or  capital  can- 
not possibly  injure  him;  to  compel 
him  to  sell  at  a  loss  must  greatly  b€« 
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tnd^  flBi  employmaiti  to 
tCRitSy  DOt  tnii  coud  Bol  oo 
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'Hina  in  wBaftit  wA  not  ooy  aa  mxt 
aa  In  wbat  it  did  do,  dw  Honae  of 
Cooimopa  euoYlnoed  toe  eomtry  off  iti 
total  incompeCen^  Hv  tho  dimliaige 
of  ita  functions.  To  wbat  it  did,  me 
ooandT  was  deddediT  opposed  ;  and 
what  It  refnaed  to  do,  tne  eomiliy 
atnmgly  called  for  as  a  remedy  for  ita 
own  snlftriogs.  Its  conduct  in  re« 
gard  to  the  Anatomy  Bill,  provedj  in 
a  most  striking  manner,  the  complete 
absence  of  alfoommnni^  of  feeling 
between  it  and  the  body  of  the  nation. 
This  rerolting  bill  waa  detested  br  all 
das8es,but  particolarlTby  thoaewhich 
compose  what  is  callea  the  people,  not 
oniT  on  account  of  its  injustice  and 
bsroarity  to  the  helpless,  but  from  the 
outrage  it  oflfered  to  the  best  feelings 
of  human  nature ;  and  yet  it  paaed 
the  House  almost  without  ciebate. 
Two  or  three  Tirtoous  members  raised 
their  voices  sgainst  it,  but  nothing 
took  place  worthy  of  being  called  op« 
position*  In  truth,  through  the  Ses- 
sion, the  House  made  an  ostentatious 
display  of  its  utter  disregard  for  pub- 
lic feeling,  and  practically  maintained 
that  it  was  wholly  independent  of  such 
feeling  in  both  right  and  duty. 

That  very  choice  specimen  of  a  law- 
giver, Mr  Cam  Hobhouse,  deems  such 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
best  proof  of  its  due  discharge  of  duty. 
The  Marquia  of  filandford,  in  the  spi^ 
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vescBt  tbft  oowitiT*^Nwit  WBL  abanr- 
ditT!  Itom^  onl^  to  imeaemtfr 
Hobhoaae  and  hia  pdtry  netion.  If 
it  win  obIt  in  utter  aeom  of  public 
feenng  make  die  diangea  of  conatitn- 
tfaMi  and  law  desired  by  Hda  unin- 
fomcd  person,  the  country  ia  to  be 
practicaUj  prohibited  from  electing  it 
When  this  is  judged  of,  the  sound  and 
fury  whidi  he  haa  so  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  rq^aling  the  rabble  of  West- 
minster with,  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Such  are  the  andadons  doctrines 
whicU  are  now  openly  advanced  and 
acted  on  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

We  are  not  dealing  in  empty  decia* 
mation  or  trivial  chargea.  Granting 
that  every  thing  said  by  the  House 
was  most  true,  and  everv  thing  done 
by  it  was  most  well,  stiU  ita  worda 
and  acts  were  of  a  kind  to  cover  it 
with  public  distrust  and  hostility. 

Hope  of  diflferent  conduct  in  it  is 
wholly  out  of  the  question ;  this  is 
pevented  bj  the  erroneous  and  into- 
lerable notions  which  it  entertalna 
touching  its  own  powen.  The  doc- 
trine that  the  representative  is  not  a 
mere  agent  is  tortured  into  this. — He 
is  the  sole  principal ;  as  he  ought  not 
to  be  the  passive  instrument  of  his  con- 
stituents, they  ought  to  be  his  passive 
instruments  in  all  things.     PnbUc 
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Heeliiig;  is  therefore  detpifcdy  and  the 
■ttmiuant  to  the  diicfaarge  of  daty,  at 
well  M  the  restraint  from  abuse  of 
tnuty  is  destroyed.  The  Houie  of 
Commons  is  in  effisct  now  proelsimed 
to  be  a  power  perfectly  omnipotent  in 
oftery  thing,  and  having  a  right,  so 
far  as  ngiurds  the  community,  to  be 
wholly  free  from  all  influence  and  re« 
Btriction.  In  that  land  which  has  been 
wont  to  boast  of  its  liberty,  it  is  prao-i 
tically  contended  that  a  despotiBm 
ooght  to  exist,  for  more  Dree  mm  re- 
straint than  any  of  the  continental 

While  this  is  the  case,  the  House  is 
bound  by  the  most  powerful  personal 
interests  to  keep  in  direct  oppositioQ 
to  public  ISeeling.  The  men  who  in 
ffssrntitls  compose  it,  are  the  parents 
of  the  measures  which  hare  produced 
so  much  distrem  and  national  hatred^ 
and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
enquiries  which  may  cover  them  with 
ignominy,  or  to  applT  remedies  iHiich 
msy  deprive  them  of  station  and  cha- 
racter. Proof  Uiat  the  new  system  is 
ermwous,  would  be  proof  that  Mr 
HfukfsMi,  Mr  Bfoug^sm,  Bir  Pesl| 
&C.9  sre  not  statesmen  -arc  visioniriai 
unfit  to  conduct  public  affiur»  Obe« 
dienoe  to  the  wisbss  of  the  ooimtry, 
would  be  a  public  eonfeorion  of  igno« 
imnee  and  incapacity;  even  the  aban* 
dmiment  of  destructive  experiments 
would  bear  much  retemblanoe  to  sudi 
proof  snd  confession.  The  House  will 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  receive 
evidence  sgainst  itself,  and  pronounce 
ita  own  condemnation ;  it  has  folly 
convinced  tbeoountry  that  it  will  not 

The  country,  from  all  this,  cannot 
ihink  more  ikvourably  than  it  does  of 
theprcsentHouseof  Commons, and  the 
latter  cannot  amend  its  conduct.  The 
assembling  of  Parlisment  is  looked  to- 
wiUi  apwdwnsion,  its  proceedings  are 
regardea  with  contempt  and  hostili« 
ty,  and  its  separating  is  msde  matter 
ofrtjoicing.  The  foUowinff  fads  witt 
thew  how  fsr  this  is  capabw  of  justi- 
fication. Gigantic  chan^  of  ijstem 
have  been  made,  which,  if  founded  on 
fidse  principles,  will  inevitably  ruin 
the  empire ;  powerAil  evidence  exists 
that  they  are  so  fbunded,  end  the  body 
of  the  community  believes  thst  thev 
are ;  yet  the  House  of  Commons  wifi 
not  make  the  least  enouiry  touching 
their  real  cfliscts.  This  House  will 
not  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  nub- 
ile distress  be,  or  be  not,  capaUs  of 
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remedy;  and  it  is  pledged  to  make 
further  great  changes,  which  the  coun« 
try  believes  will  have  baleful  opera* 
tion. 

What  then  ought  to  be  done  ?  Hers 
are  a  number  of  men  who  collectively 
fill  a  public  office  of  the  very  highest 
consequence,  and  who  are  incapaUe 
of  discharging  its  duties.  The  in- 
capable domestic  servant,  or  Ministry, 
is  dismissed,  end  replsced  with  a*  new 
one;  and  common  resson  prescribes 
thsl  the  same  should  be  done  with  the 
present  House  of  Commons. 

The  change  of  the  public  servant, 
which  the  existing  House  forms,  for  a 
new  one,  ou^t,  of  course,  to  be  real 
as  well  ss  nominsl ;  a  dimdution  of 
Fsrliament  would  yield  small  bmefit, 
if  those  who  virtually  compose  the 
present  House  should  sssia  compose 
It  Such  dissolution  ou^t,  theiemre^ 
to  be  sccompanied  by  other  changes. 

The  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form has  very  naturslly  again  attract* 
ed  much  notice,  particularly  as  it  is 
now  slmost  a  new  one  in  regard  to 
flircumstanpB*  Theopinionofitwhtch 
we  put  fiorth  some  years  ago,  on  morte 
Ulan  one  ocession^  we  atfil  retain,  vis. 
If  the  ekise  borough  members  be  di- 
vided into  two  liostile  and  balancing 
narties,  and  theindependent*members 
DO  thereby  enabled  to  govern  4he  ma- 
jority, the  present  mtem.  cannot  be 
improved ;  but  it  will  be  utterly  In- 
defensible if  the  dose  borough  menui 
bers  combine  themsdves  into  a  wholes 
and  thereby  place  the  ind^iendent 
ones  in  s  minority. 

How  fsr  this  question  will  be  suo- 
eessful  we  cannot  tell,  but  certainly  it 
will  meet  small  opposition  in  the  way 
of  argument  Tne  most  able  cham*i 
pions  of  llie  present  system  slways 
admitted  it  to  be  in  the  sbstract  indeu 
fonsiUe ;  they  wero  compelled  to  take 
their  stand  on  the  plea  of  improper 
season,  or  on  the  one  that  the  system* 
worked  sufficiently  well  in  practice, 
however  defective  it  might  be  in  the- 
ory. These  pleas  can  be  no  longer 
uified.  The  working  of  the  system 
is  now  totally  reversed.  The  dose 
borough  members,  instead  of  being 
divided  and  balanced,  form  one  par- 
ty; the  independent  ones,  instesd  of 
governing  the  msjority,  are  powerless. 
The  dose  borongbs,  instesd  of  being 
used  to  bring  into  Parliament  men  of 
tdent  and  virtue,  vrt  used  to  bring 
Ibto  it  men  mcroenarico  who  : 
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neither.  TheboronghpToprietanaie 
no  longer  men  of  [nire  nonour  and  in« 
flexible  consistency ;  they  are  stained 
with  gross  apostasy ;  they  have  gi?en 
proof  that  they  can  no  longer  be  trust- 
ed ;  and,  of  course,  they  are  no  longer 
worthy  of  retaining  their  elective 
power.  There  is  not  a  single  upright 
intelligent  man  in  the  three  kingdoms 
who  will  say  that,  for  the  last  five 
Tears,  the  system  has  worked  well,  or 
nas  not  worked  most  balefully.  The 
most  destructive  change  which  these 
appalling  times  have  seen,  is  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  working 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  From  it 
have  flowed  the  pestilential  changes 
which  have  filled  the  land  with  insol- 
vencjr  and  pauperism,  partially  de« 
stroyed  the  constitution,  and  vitally 
injured  religion  and  public  morals. 
From  it  has  flowed  a  House  of  Com^ 
moos  which  is  deaf  to  the  prayers  of 
the  wronged  and  distiessed,  which 
disregards  the  petitions  of  the  coun- 
try, uid  on  which  pniblic  opinion  can«» 
not  make  the  least  impression. 

Qui  of  Parliament,  tne  question  will 
find  few  enemies.  Those  who,  until 
recently,  opposed  reform,  did.  so  to 
prevent  the  changes  and  innovations 
from  being  made  which  have  >  been 
made;  tmy  did  so  to  prevent  the 
House  of  C^mons  from  embracing 
its  present  principles,  and  becoming 
what  it  is.  Their  grounds  for  oppo- 
sing it  no  longer  eutt ;  they  feel  that 
no  change  ccmld  wdl  give  them  a 
worse  House  of  Commons  than  the 
present  system  gives  them,  and  that 
the  elective  franchise  could  not  be  in 
more  dangerous  hands  than  those 
which  now  hold  it.  The  middle 
dasies  have  lost  their  confidence  in 
their  rulers,  and  no  matter  what  the 
reformers  may  attempt,  they  will  only 
look  on  with  sullen,  contemptuous 
UMthy.  High-minded  and  honour- 
able men  will  not,  in  future,  subject 
themselves  to  the  indignity  of  being 
classed  in  turpitude  by  these  minis- 
ters and  legislators  with  demagogues 
and  rebels,  merely  for  associating  to 
uphold  the  constitution.  After  the 
treatment  wMch  public  meetings  and 
petitions  againU  change  so  recently 
met  with,  they  will  not  be  again  re- 
sorted to.  No  matter  what  extremi- 
ties the  Govemmentand  the  Peers  may 
be  reduced  to  by  the  revolutionary 
{Mtrt  »f  die  community,  they  will  r&. 
«eive  no  popular  and  moral  si^pport 
firom  ihe  other  part. 


^Fariiament  C^%« 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  borough  pro- 
prietors to  scrupulously  keep  tneir 
power  on  the  only  ground  on  whidi  it 
could  be  defended ;  but  instead  of 
doing  this,  they  have  done  every  thing 
calculated  to  ensure  its  destruction. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  enemies  they 
find  amidst  the  lower  orders,  they 
seem  determined  to  provoke  the  en- 
mity of  the  whole  community.  If 
their  detestable  coalition  continue,  the 
reformers  must  triumph. 

We  do  not  speak  tnus  to  advocate 
the  question  of  reform.  Give  us  sudi 
a  House  of  Commons  as  existed  pre* 
viously  to  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
and  we  will  be  content ;  divide  and 
balance  the  borough  interest,  and  we 
will,  ask  no  more.  But  this  must  be 
done,  or  the  question  must  be  carried. 
No  honest  man  can  be  other  than  the 
enemy  of  this  monstrous  coalition  ; 
no  patriot  can  rmrd  it  as  any  thing 
but  a  scourge  to  bis  country.  We  are 
not  sure  that  it  can,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  endure  much  longer ;  but  so 
long  as  it  may  endure,  we  hope  the 
Marquis  of  Blaqdford  will  persevere, 
on  the.  sound,  patriotic,  statesmanlike 
grounds  he  has  chosen. 

But  we  believe  that,  under  the  pre- 
sent system  of  election,  much  may  be 
done  towards  reforming  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  we  caution  Uie  eouo- 
try  against  being  induced  by  the  ques- 
tion of  change,  to  neglect  individual 
effort.  Let  it  take  the  proper  mea- 
sures without  loss  of  ^me ;  for  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  will  very  pro* 
bably  take  place  much  sooner  than  the 
knowing  ones  dream  of. 

There  once  existed  a  party  in  this 
House  which  bore  the  title  c^T  *'  The 
Country  Gentlemen;"  and  history 
proves  that  it  was,  not  only  an  orna- 
ment, but  something  much  more  va- 
luable, to  the  country.  What  has  de- 
stroyed this  party  ?  Has  it  been  driven 
by  the  revilings  of  its  enemies  into 
the  cowardly  guilt  of  suicide  ?  Or  has 
it  plunged  into  the  whirlpool  of  apos- 
tasy and  profiigacy  ?  Wnateyer  may 
have  caused  its  disappearance,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  trace  of  its  existence  can  be 
discovered.  Instead  of  that  powerftil 
body  which  once  in  proud  independ- 
ence held  the  balance  oetween  contend- 
ing parties— fought  the  battles  of  ihe 
wronged  and  distressed — cherished 
right  feelings— knew  no  party  but  its 
country — and  protected  her  rights, 
honour,  laws,  and  institutions,  as 
jealously  from  the  attacks  of  men  in 
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power,  as  from  thoie  of  other  enemies, 
we  find  only  tpiritlessy  trembUog,  ser- 
vile instrunaenta  of  that  monstrous 
compound  of  Jacobinism  and  Cock- 
ney ism,  which  has  expelled  every  thing 
English  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  the  Country  Gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land, not  in  Parliament,  we  say,  what 
has  produced  this  melancholy  substi* 
tntion  ?  Why  is  England  practically 
expelled  from  Parliament?  Why  is 
she  prsctically  expelled  from  the  Ca- 
binei?  Why  is  she  in  effect  no  longer 
snfiisfed  to  uiare  in  the  management 
of  har  own  affairs,  and  assist  in  the 
governing  of  herself?  You  bold  in 
your  hands  the  county  representation, 
aad  still  you  have  no  party  in  the 
Uooae  of  Commons.  You  make  a  pre- 
sent  of  your  birth-rights  to  a  few  fa&* 
tions,  or  profligate  Peers,  and  thereby 
assist  in  the  ruin  of  your  country. 
Jjook  for  evidenco  at  the  Fitiwilliams, 
Clcvelands,  and  Greys,  on  the  one 
ha]id,aiid  the  Rutlands.  Beauforto,  tnd 
Nor  thumberlands,  on  the  other.  What 
yon  thus  foolishly  give,  is  afterwards 
basely  aold.  Cast  off  the  dictation  of 
these  Peers,  select  for  yourselves,  and 
send  to  Parliament  your  own  honour- 
able, independent,  andEngli^  P^^ty- 

If  your  country  be  no  longer  dear 
in  your  eyes,  attend  a  little  to  personal 
interest.  The  com  law  cannot  be 
maintained  under  the  present  system ; 
but  even  if  it  can,  the  system  will  soon 
reduee  the  means  of  buying  com  suf« 
fidently  to  sink  prices  to  the  point 
vMioisite  for  destrovtng  rent,  and  of 
coorae  the  value  of  lana.  You  are  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice;  yon  must 
exert  voursdvet,  or  oe  ruined ;  ^ou 
must  do  joox  duty  as  honest  English* 
mm,  or  oease  to  be,  in  regard  to  estate. 
Country  Gentlemen. 

A  diange  like  this  ought  to  acoom« 
pany  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

Another  most  desirable  one  is,  the 
flettiag  rid  of  the  old  heads  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Eumour  has 
been  for  some  time  busy  in  accom- 
plishing this  matter,  by  making  Mr 
Bww^sm  a  Judge,  and  bestowing 
coronets  4»  Sir  F.  BuideU,  Mr  Baring, 
Mr  Peel,  &&  As  to  Mr  Brougham,  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  has  befallen  him ; 
and  BO  one  can  fed  surprise  that  his 
puWc  life  has  ended  in  this  manner: 
Ho  who  eonstsntly  sacrifices  country 
to  faction,  will  always,  when  oppor« 
ittutty  serves,  sacrifice  every  thuig  to 
pesBonai  interest.  He  is  dombtkssly  a 
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very  worthy  object  to  receive  prefer* 
ment  from  the  present  Ministrv ;  but 
if  England  must  have  a  i>olitical  Judg« 
like  him,  do  not  give  him  the  Rolls, 
but  take  him  out  of  Parliament.  If 
the  English  coronet  be  prostituted  into 
the  bribe  or  reward  of  apostates  and 
demagogues,  we  must  endeavour  to 
console  ourselves  with  the  reflection, 
that  it  may  render  them  harmless. 

The  most  scandalous  buying  and 
selling  of  creed  and  conscience,  at  pre* 
sent  the  fashion,  ought  not  to  be  dis* 
regarded  by  the  community ;  and  it 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  sys« 
tern  is  as  scandalous  in  the  buyers  aa 
in  the  sellers. 

A  single  new  member  has  often 
given  a  oecided  turn  to  opinion  and 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  formerly  happened,  that  new  mem« 
bers  of  talent  and  industry  frequently 
entered  it,  and  either  ousted  the  old 
leaders,  or  dragged  them  into  new 
paths ;  but  this  is  witnessed  no  longer* 
During  a  long  term  of  years,  no  new 
one  has  gained  reputation  and  influ- 
ence. **  The  rising  talent,"  notwith* 
standing  the  extravagant  boasting  re- 
specting it,  has  only  supplied  common* 
place  followers;  and  the  old  hesda, 
with  their  one  set  of  ideas,  have  prosed 
on  in  happy  freedom  from  instructors 
and  rivals. 

The  election  of  Mr  Sadler  throws 
great  light  on  the  change  which  ought 
to  take  place  here.  Three  years  ago, 
in  making  some  remarks  on  a  speech 
delivered  by  this  gentleman,  touching 
the  election  of  the  membm  for  the 
county  of  York,  we  said, — Why  was 
not  Mr  Sadler  sent  to  Parliament  in^ 
stead  of  Mr  Marshall?  Thematerial 
part  of  the  wish  implied  in  the  que»» 
Uon  is  accomplished ;  he  has  been  sent 
to  Parlisment ;  and  amply  has  he  Jua« 
tified  us  for  desiring  it  In  naming 
him,  we  must  do  justice  to  that  indi- 
vidual to  whom  he  is  largely  indebted 
for  his  seat.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
has  used  his  parliamentary  interest, 
not  to  aggrandize  himself,  but  to  serve 
his  countrv— not  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
apostasy,  but  to  sustain  the  sinkin|; 
cause  of  princinb  and  independenoe'*- 
not  to  multiply  the  mercenaries  of  a 
ministry  or  a  faction,  but  to  confer 
their  reward  on  genius  and  talent,  and 
call  them  forth  in  support  of  the  holy 
cause  of  relijrion  and  patriotism.  To 
the  recital  of  the  faet,  we  will  append 
no  panegyric ;  the  brilliant  wreath  of 
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hdnour  which  it  forms  needs  no  me- 
retricious addition.  The  claim  which 
this  virtaoufl  and  high-minded  noble- 
man has  thus  created  on  his  injured 
and  a£9icted  country,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

To  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  ex- 
cellent Earl  of  Falmouth,  and  their 
fHends,  we  say, — What  could  not  two 
or  three  first-rate  men  achieve  for  your 
sacred  cause  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons? To  such  as  the  Marquis  of 
Bland  ford  we  say, — Bury  not  your 
talent  in  the  earth  ;  be  ambitious  and 
industrious ;  add  toil  and  application 
to  ability  and  patriotism,  and  soar  to 
eminence. 

Our  conviction  is,  that  such  noble- 
men as  we  have  named,  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  what  would  be 
equal  to  a  very  extensive  reform  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  have  no- 
thing to  do  beyond  sending  into  it 
two  or  three  men  properly  qualified 
by  talents  and  acquirements  to  act  as 
leaders.  The  leaders  practically  con- 
stitute the  House,  and  no  first-rate 
man  of  right  principles  could  lons^  be 
in  it,  without  gathering  around  him 
a  powerful  party,  particularly  as  he 
would  receive  such  mighty  support 
from  the  country  at  large. 

The  leading  men  in  cities  and  bo- 
roughs content  themselves  at  elections 
with  returning  such  candidates  as  of- 
fer themselves :  They  make  no  effort 
tb  find  suitable  representatives.  Such 
conduct  contributes  very  largely  to 
make  the  House  of  Commons  what  it 
is.'  Let  these  men  meet,  and  ihvite 
those  to  represent  them  whose  cha- 
racter and  principles  can  be  depended 
on.  This  would  have  in  the  House 
most  beneficial  operation. 
'  The  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a 
proper  House  of  Commons  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Ministry,  cannot,  we 
think,  have  long  existence,  although  it 
may  exist  until  the  ruin  of  the  empire 
is  consummated.  This  Ministry,  which 
might  have  been  founded  on  a  rock, 
stands  throughout  on  the  sands  of  de- 
struction. The  Duke  of  Wellington 
has  evidently  laboured  from  the  first 
to  establish  it  on  the  borough  interests. 
On  being  made  the  Premier,  he  threw 
his  net  over  the  Clevelands,  &c.  amidst 
the  Whigs;  and  certain  changes  which 
have  just  taken  place  shew  what  he 
has  lately  been  doing  with  the  Rut- 
lands,  Beauforts,  &c.  amidst  those  who 
once  were  Tories.  The  Lowthers  may 
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do  what  they  please,  and  still  retain 
office,  and  have  high  dignities  thrust 
upon  them,  provided,  however,  that 
they  will,  like  men  of  no  principle, 
belong  to  him,  no  matter  what  he  may 
do.  Scotland  now  forms  one  enor- 
mous close  borough,  and  he  has  made 
the  proprietors  of  it  his  own.  Fie  clear- 
ly makes  It  his  grand  principle  to  at- 
tach to  him,  without  any  regard  to 
party  or  character,  every  man  who  has 
the  command  of  votes  in  Parliament. 
In  consequence,  we  see  all  the  more 
notorious  boroughmongers,  as  they  are 
called,  not  only  supporting,  but  bound 
to,  the  same  Ministry.  Is  it  from  ho« 
nourable  community  of  sentiment  that 
the  Clevelands  and  Rutlands,  the  Fitas- 
Williams  and  Beauforts,  now  form  one 
party  ?  Is  it  from  unity  of  creed  and 
feeling  that  their  troops  in  the  Lower 
House,  the  Broughams,  Lowthers, and 
Mannerses,  the  Scarletts  and  Somer^ 
sets,  display  unity  of  action  ?  No !  We 
look  in  vain  for  the  vote  given  with- 
out a  consideration.  They  have  ob- 
tained, or  are  to  have,  equal  shares  of 
dignity  and  emolument ;  and  this  con* 
sequence  of  their  harmony  reveals  the 
cause. 

A  Ministry  having  such  a  basis  never 
could  stand  in  this  country ;  the  only 
enduring  and  popular  one  has  been 
that  which  has  nad  the  balance  of  the 
borough  interests  against  it.  Such  a 
ministry  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  both  imbecile  and  profligate.  It 
must  put  men  into  office,  without  any 
regard  to  qualification,  for  the  sake  of 
votes,  and  this  will  form  one  cause  of 
its  imbecility.  Another  great  cause 
must  be  found  in  intestine  strife  and 
animosity ;  in  proof  we  may  refer  to 
the  history  of  the  I  Liverpool  Ministry. 
The  present  Earl  of  Liverpool  repre* 
sented  in  the  last  session,  that  the  late 
Earl  made  it  a  principle  to  draw  toge- 
ther men  of  all  creeds  and  parties. 
What  resulted  from  his  labours  of 
this  description?  Let  the  answer  be 
found  in  the  charges  and  recrimina- 
tions in  which  the  members  of  the 
Liverpool  Ministry  indulged  during 
the  debates  on  the  Catholic  question. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Lords  Eldon,  Sid- 
mouth,  Plunkett,  Westmoreland,  Mr 
Peel,  &c.,  almost  every  member  of  this 
Ministry  in  its  latter  days  constituted 
a  separate  party.  From  one  party  it 
increased  itself  into  three — the  Liver- 
pool,  Wellesley  or  Canning,  and  Gren- 
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▼flle  ones.  Then  the  three  multiplied 
in  such  an  astonishing;  manner,  that  a 
separate  party  was  found  in  nearly 
every  component  part  of  each.  It  ne« 
cessarily  followed  that  almost  the  only 
matrer  which  this  Ministry  of  aU 
creeds  and  parties  could  agree  on  was 
this — ^to  practise  no  principle,  and  to 
do  nothing  save  what  it  was  oomnelled 
todk>.  It  degenerated  into  «8  imbecile 
a  Ministry  as  ever  scourged  the  coun» 
try.  Lord  Westmoreland  charged  the 
deplorable  state  of  Ireland  in  a  large 
degree  upon  it.  The  Duke  of  Wel« 
lington  and  Mr  Peel  ascribed  their  sa- 
crifice of  the  constitution  to  the  divi- 
nons  and  feuds  which  prevailed  in,  or 
were  generated  by  this  Ministry  of  all 
creeds  and  parties.  Similar  testimony 
was  given  by  moet  of  its  more  promi«» 
nent  members. 

The  construction  of  this  Ministry 
necessarily  made  it  profligate  as  well 
as  incapable,  by  divesting  its  members 
of  all  principle.  They  were  so  much 
habituated  to  the  sacrifice  of  principle, 
^at  it  became  almost  their  only  one  to 
do  so.  When  official  men  imbibe  the 
belief  that  to  retain  office  they  may  act 
on  any  creed,  they  are  rendered  ca- 
pable of  committing  any  iniquity. 
When  this  Ministry  fell  to  pieces,  it 
was  seen  how  far  its  construction  had 
stripped  it  of  integrity.  The  part 
which  regained  office  under  Mr  Can- 
ning displayed  profligacy  almost  with- 
out example ;  and  the  other  part  has 
since  exhibited  profligacy  still  more 
dark  and  disgusting. 

The  present  Ministry  must  there- 
fore soon  be  ruined  by  the  principle  on 
which  it  stands.  It  must  constantly 
have  the  weight  of  national  feeling 
against  it  It  must  be  bound  to  unpo- 
pular conduct,  and  be  continuuly 
preyed  on  by  intestine  strife  and  ani- 
mosity ;  and  it  must  be  bound  to  im- 
becility and  profligacy.  It  is  now 
so  weak  that  it  exists  merely  because 
it  has  nothing  to  encounter  in  Par- 
liament worthy  the  name  of  Opposi- 
tion, and  it  must,  from  its  nature,  soon 
create  there  a  powerful  host  of  ene- 
miea. 

Other  causes  may  be  named  which 
will  contribute  to  its  fall.  Its  leading 
members  are  men  of  licentious  private 
character,  and  this  will  operate  strong- 
ly against  it.  It  is  destitute  of  tact 
and  cleverness ;  in  truth,  it  is  an  ex- 
cessively blnndering  one.  It  exclu- 
ded O'Connell  from  Parliament,  and 
thereby  oorered   itself  with   public 
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contempt ;  the  exclusion  immediately 
producra  proofli  in  Ireland  of  its  con- 
summate ignoranceand  blindness  in  re« 
moving  the  disabilities.  It  is  making 
itself  odious  by  waging  a  personal  war 
against  the  press,  and  it  is  conducting 
this  war  in  such  a  bungling,  malig- 
nant manner,  as  must  make  it  detest- 
ed. Its  Whig  instrument.  Sir  J.  Scar- 
lett, commenced  the  attack  on  the 
Morning  Journal  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  tne  private  cause  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  On  discovering,  not  only 
that  his  nrosecution  was  the  subject  ca 
universal  derision  on  the  score  of  its 
frivolous  and  ridiculous  grounds,  but 
that  he  could  not  gain  a  verdict,  he 
changed  his  proceedings,  made  his 
cause  the  pubhc  one  of  the  whole  Mi- 
nistry, and  added  to  his  case  a  few 
more  alleged  libels.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  called  the  editor  of  the  paper 
a  coward,  slanderer,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
liar.  The  country  saw  in  all  this,  mean, 
abominable  oppression,  and  its  indig- 
nation reached  the  masters  of  the  con- 
temptible Whig  lawyer  as  well  as  him- 
self. The  Ministry  has  only  to  act  in 
this  manner,  to  make  itself  hated. 

1 1  is  already  feeling  the  consequences 
of  its  vicious  construction.  Deserted  by 
the  honourable  part  of  the  Tories,  and 
bound  by  its  bargains,  it  is  now  com- 
pelled to  bring  into  office  the  Whigs. 
In  proportion  as  it  advances  towards 
the  latter,  the  less  scrupulous  ^art  of 
the  Tories  recede  from  it.  It  is  un- 
popular, and  it  can  only  seek  recruits 
amidst  unpopular  men— amidst  the 
Broughams  and  Huskissons,  whose 
union  with  it  will  make  it  still  more  so. 
It  cannot  provide  for  even  the  servile 
and  sordla  party  men  of  both  sides, 
and  in  consequence  it  will  soon  find  a 
powerful  portion  of  them  amidst  its 
foes.  The  proriding  for  a  part  of  the 
Whigs  will  send  many  of  the  rest  into 
opposition.  We  think  it  impossible 
for  this  Ministry  to  have  long  exist- 
ence. 

The  Tories  are  daily  becoming  more 
decided  in  their  opposition,  and  pur- 
ging themselves  of  the  traitorous  al« 
Bes,  who,  under  the  mask  of  support, 
render  them  impotent.  The  conduct 
of  their  heads  in  regard  to  the  Cam- 
bridge election,  proves  that  they  most 
wisely  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  half-and-half,  any- side  people. 
This  alone  would  have  very  great  in- 
fluence in  forming  a  proper  House  of 
Commons. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  last 
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reign  will  shew  what  would  operate 
powerfully  in  giving  to  the  House  of 
Commom  its  proper  character.  Tho 
leading  ministers  of  Geofge  the  Third 
were,  Ulie  himself,  thoroughly  English 
in  principle  and  feeling,  spotless  in 
morals,  and  warm  supporters  of  reli« 
gion.  Living  in  times  in  which  reli- 
gion and  morals  were  assailed  by  such 
powerful  enemies,  that  their  preserva-i 
tion  seemed  almost  hopeless,  tney  made 
England  a  highly  religious  and  moral 
nstaon.  This  g(X)d  monarch  reared  a 
race  of  virtuous  statesmen.  A  virtu-i 
ous  court  and  cabinet  made  a  virtu- 
ous sristocracy  ;  the  Church  was  pu- 
rified by  the  purity  of  those  who  ap- 
pointed its  heads;  the  high  morals 
of  the  court  and  government  spread 
through  the  community ;  religious 
societies  multiplied  in  every  direction, 
and  literature  was  so  stronsly  on  the 
side  of  religion,  that  scarcely  a  novel 
was  published  which  did  not  advocate 
it.  The  Ministerial  party  differed  al- 
most as  much  from  the  Opposition 
one  in  morals  as  in  politioal  princi- 
ples ;  its  leaders  were,  in  general,  men 
of  the  highest  private  character ;  while 
those  of  me  hostile  one  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  profligates  in  private  life,  or 
deeply  tainted  with  scepticism. 

All  this  necessarily  produced  a  vir- 
tuous legislature^a  House  of  Com- 
mons composed  of  men  patriotic  and 
honourable,  disdaining  faction,  and 
incapable  of  apostasy.  The  same 
causes  would  again  produce  the  same 
eflects. 

Let  those  who  are  not  yet  convin« 
ced  of  the  necessity  of  effort,  reflect 
well  on  the  following  facts.  The  Bri- 
tish empire  is  now  in  reality  governed 
upon  what  are  called  liberal  opinions, 
and  by  the  men  who  name  themselves 
Liberals. 

What  is  the  history  of  these  Libe- 
rals and  their  opinions?  Saying  no- 
thing of  what  befell  them  during  the 
war,  these  men  declared  that  their 
principles  would  giv^to  the  republics 
of  South  America  the  utmost  measure 
of  felicity— an  unexampled  share  of 
freedom,  wealth,  harmony,  and  pros- 
perity; and  would  overwhelm  this 
countiy  with  trade. 

What  is  the  issue }  These  repub- 
lics are  the  constant  prey  of  licenti- 
ousness and  anarchy— are  scourged  by 
the  most  destructive  of  all  tyrannies— 
are,  touching  freedom,  prosperity,  and 
every  human  good,  in  a  far  worse  con« 
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dition,  than  they  were  in  before  they 
gained  their  independence.  Any  ad- 
ditional trade  they  may  have  given  to 
this  country  is  an  evil  rather  than  a 
benefit,  from  the  losses  and  bad  pay- 
ments which  attend  it. 

These  Liberals  induced  the  people 
of  this  country  to  lend  many  millions 
of  money  to  these  republics. 

What  is  tbe  issue  ?  The  money  is 
lost ;  the  republics  pay  neither  prin- 
cipal nor  interest. 

These  Liberals  successfully  urged 
this  country  to  embroil  itself  in  the 
strife  between  Turkey  and  Greece. 

What  is  the  issue?  This  country 
has  aided  Russia  greatly  in  her  war 
against  Turkey,  to  the  grievous  in- 
jury of  its  own  trade ;  it  has  involved 
itself  in  dispute  with  Russia,  and  cre- 
ated the  danger  of  general  war. 

ThcK  Liberals  declared  that  their 
new  system  of  governing  Ireland  would 
produce  harmony,  tranquillity,  loyal- 
ty, and  order — would  convert  the  Ca- 
tholics into  subjects  of  tbe  best  charac« 
ter,  and  yield  benefits  of  the  first  de- 
scription. 

What  is  the  issue?  This  system,  a& 
ter  producing  animosity,  strife,  in-* 
subordination,  convulsion,  and  an« 
archy,  to  an  extent  without  example 
— after,  according  to  the  assertions  of 
Ministers,  placing  Ireland  on  the  brink 
of  rebellion  and  civil  war,  has  kd  to 
such  an  inroad  on  the  Constitution,  as 
has  surrounded  the  empire  with  the 
greatest  dangers.  Ministers  now  de- 
clare that  this  system  was  one  of  scan- 
dalous misgovernment,  and  that  it 
created  such  a  state  of  things  as  com- 
pelled them  to  sacrifice  the  Constitu- 
tion, outrage  public  rights,  and  endan* 
ger  public  possessions,  as  they  have 
done. 

These  Liberals  declared,  that  the 
application  of  their  opinions  would 
yield  splendid  benefits  to  the  Shipping 
Interest. 

What  is  the  issue?  Ever  since  it 
took  effect  the  shipowners  have  been 
compelled  to  carry  on  a  losing  trade. 
For  several  years  their  capital  has  been 
regularly  wasting ;  during  these  years 
the  maritime  power  of  the  country  has 
sustained  a  considerable  numerical  de- 
cline, and  a  very  formidable  moral 
one. 

These  Liberals  declared  that  the  ap- 
plication of  their  opinions  would  con- 
fer brilliant  advantages  on  the  Silk 
Trade. 
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Whmt  is  the  issue?  E?er  sioce  it 
took  efBect,  tbe  Silk  Trade  has  been  in 
sufferinff;  for  four  successiye  years 
this  trade  has  been  a  stranger  to  pros-* 
perity,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
lime  it  has  beien  in  bitter  distress.  The 
property  of  the  masters  has  been  was* 
ting,  and  the  workmen  have  been  un- 
able to  esm  a  sufficiency  of  necessaries. 
It  has  for  some  time  been  a  frightfUl 
QUM  of  kMS.  bankruptcyi  hanger,  na^ 
kedness,  and  misery. 

These  Liberals  declared  that  the  ap- 
plication of  their  opinions  would  con- 
fer similar  advantages  on  the  Glove 
Trade,  the  Lace  Trade,  &c. 

What  is  the  issue  ?  The  same  as  in 
the  Silk  Trade. 

These  Liberals  declared  that  the 
application  of  their  opinions  to  these 
Interests  and  the  Agricultural  one, 
would  benefit  immensely  the  other  in^ 
tcresta  of  the  oountry. 

What  is  the  issue?  Ever  since  it 
took  effisct,  the  other  interesU  have  en- 
dured more  or  less  of  suffering ;  roas« 
tcra  have  been  unable  to  gain  profits, 
and  labourers  to  earn  necessaries. 

These  Liberals  declared  that  the  ap- 
plication of  their  opinions  would  in- 
crease prodigiously  the  comforts  of  the 
working  classes. 

What  is  the  issue  ?  It  has  produced 
socfa  bitter  sufferings  amidst  these 
daoMS,  as  they  never  before  ezperi* 
enoed.  It  has  so  greatly  reduced  wages, 
that  when  they  can  procure  employ- 
ment they  cannot  earn  a  sufficiency 
for  Iheir  support ;  and  to  a  large  ex* 
tent  it  has  destroyed  employment. 
For  fonr  sncoessive  years  the  labour- 
ing orders  have  been  in  infinitely  more 
distressed  and  indigent  circumstances, 
than  they  were  ever  before  in  for  a 
like  term  since  the  present  generation 
came  into  being.  Such  a  mass  of  want 
and  wretchedness  is  now  to  be  found 
among  them,  as  the  oldest  man  living 
never  before  witnessed. 

These  Liberals  declared,  that  the 
sppUcalioii  of  their  opinions  touching 


''  scientific  education/'  and  trade, 
would  make  the  body  of  the  people 
highly  intelligent  and  moral. 

What  is  the  issue?  Infidelity, 
wickedness,  vice,  and  crime,  have  in- 
creased amidst  the  body  of  the  people 
ill  a  most  deplorable  manner. 

These  Liberals  declared,  that  the 
application  of  their  opinions  would 
benefit  incalculably  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  empire. 

What  is  the  issue  ?  The  population, 
as  a  whole,  has  been  for  nearly  four 
years  in  far  worse  circumstances  than 
It  was  ever  in  previously.  Pauperism 
and  want  have  been  alarmingly  increa- 
sed. The  revenue  declines  in  spite  of 
the  increase  of  population— pubhc  mo- 
rals have  sustained  portentous  injury- 
public  spirit  is  destroyed— the  country 
has  lost  its  veneration  for  its  laws  and 
institutions — the  foundations  of  the 
monarchy  and  constitution  have  been 
taken  away-^the  Church  is  in  danger 
of  overthrow— Government  isno  longer 
confided  in— the  lower  dasaes  are  ar« 
ra3redae^inst  the  upper  onee— the  com- 
munity is  severed  iirom  its  rulers-*-and 
the  empire  is  surrounded  with  every 
thing  which  can  contribute  to  its  ruin 
and  dismemberment. 

Are  we  tracing  the  history  of  dunces 
and  maniacs,  of  plunderers  and  trait- 
ors— of  men  labouring  to  produce  pub« 
lie  ruin,  and  to  make  themselves  a 
soonrge  to  society  ?  Are  we  sketching 
the  progress  of  Uie  principles  of  folly 
and  madness,  confiscation  uid  robbery, 
infidelity  and  profligacy,  vice  and  crime 
—-treason,  convuldon,  anarchy,  and 
civil  war  ?  The  questions  must  be  an- 
swered by  others ;  we  are  at  any  rate 
statins  naked  facts  touching  the  men 
and  their  opinions,  who  now  really 
rule  the  Bntish  empire.  We  are  of 
course  not  speaking  of  the  nominal  Mi- 
nisters, but  of  the  men  by  whom  the 
Ministers  and  the  empire  are  in  reality 
ruled. 

I8  there  then  no  eaUfar  effort  f    Is 
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Lander's  Imaginary  Conversations.  Se- 
cond Series.     2  vols.  8vo,  L.1,  8s.  bds. 

The  Three  Chapters  for  July,  1829 1. 

Poetry  and  Romance.  2.  Essays,  Criti- 
cism, and  Characters.  3.  Society  and 
Manners.     3s.  Gd. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney.  Post  8vo,  128. 

An  Essay  on  the  Phrenology  of  the  Hin- 
doos  and  Negroes.  By  James  Montgo- 
mery, Esq.    Sewed. 

Constantmople  in  182a  By  Charles 
Macfarlane,  Esq.    1  vol.  8vo,  plates. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  LXXX. 
Price  69. 

NOVELS. 

Private  Life ;  or.  Varieties  in  Character 
and  Opinion.  By  the  Author  of  «<  Geral- 
dine."    2  vols,  post  8vo,  L.1,  4s. 

Wilmot  Warwick.    By  Henry  Vernon. 

1  vol.  post  8vo. 

Devereux.  By  the  Author  of «'  Peiham" 
and  **  The  Disowned."  In  3  vols,  post 
8vo,  31s.  6d. 

The  New  Forest ;  a  Novel,  by  the  Au- 
thor  of  <*  Brambletye  House,"  &c  In  3 
vols,  post  8vo,  Sis.  6d. 

The  Chelsea  Pensioners.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  '^  The  Subaltern."  In  3  vohi.  post 
8ro,  31s.  6d. 

Sir  Philip  Oasteneys,  a  Minor.  By  Sir 
Roger  Oresley,  Bart.    In  post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Waldegrave,  a  NoveL  In  3  vols,  post 
8vo,  278. 

Rybrent  De  Cruce,  a  Novel.  In  3  vols, 
post  8vo,  28s.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Wars  of  our  Times.  2  vols, 
post  8vo,  LI,  Is.  bds. 

Tales  from  the  German.  12mo,  7s.  bds. 

Mysterious  Freebooter.  4  vols.  L.1, 2s. 
bds. 

Geraldine  of  Desmond,  or  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  3  vols,  post  8ro, 
L.1,  lis.  6d. 

Richelieu,  a  Tale  of  France.  3  vols, 
post  8ro,  L.],  lis.  6d. 

The  School  of  Fashion.  3  vols,  post 
8vo,  L.1,  7s. 

Romances  of  Real  Life.  3  vols,  post 
8vo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

Harrison's  Tales  of  a  Physician.  Crown 
8vo,  7««  8d.  bds. 

D'Erbine,  or  the  Cynic  3  vols.  12mo, 
L.1,  4s.  bds. 

Margaret  Coryton.  3  vols,  post  8vo, 
L.1,  7s.  bds. 

Foecarini,  or  the  Patrician  of  Venice. 

2  vols,  post  8vo,  LI,  bds. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

'  The  Poetical  Sketch. Book,  and  other 
Poems.  By  J.  K.  Hervey.  Royal  18mo^ 
10s.  6d. 


Montk^  LUi  of  Ntw  PuhtteaHaia. 


TB«OI.O«r. 

Sawood'sSennoniforPrisoocn.  ISmoL 
fl^«  bdi. 

Ofmy*8  ajermoni.    8vo,  lOi.  6d.  bdt. 

Jesntt&im  wd  Methodism.  S  ▼ok.  pott 
8fO,  188.  bds. 

MAD8f(nd*ftScriptoreGisettecT.8vo,  1 8k. 
bOttdft. 

PfttodiiAl  Letters  from  a  Clergyman. 
Post  8to,  8b.  6d. 

Cre8vell*e  Sermons  on  Domestic  Duties. 
ISmo,  5s.  bda. 

Wslker*8  Sermons.    8to,  IOb.  6d.  bds. 

Corbjn*s  Sacred  Biography.  ISmo,  Gs. 
saved. 

Knight  on  the  Parables.   8fO,  12s.  bds. 

VOtAQEB  AKD   TRATXLS. 

Narrative  of  a  Jonroey  ftom  Calcutta  to 
England,  by  the  way  of  JSgrpt,  in  the  years 
1827,  182S.  By  Mrs  C.  Lushington. 
Post  8to,  8s.  6d. 

Three  Yesis  in  Cs&ada,  an  Account  of 


tAug. 

the  Actual  Slato  Of  that  Countiy  in  1826, 
7,  and  8.  By  John  Msctaggart,  Civil 
Engineer  in  the  Senrioe  of  the  Btitiah  Go- 
Tcmment.    9  toIs.  post  8vo,  18s. 

Mexico.  By  H.  6.  Ward,  Esq.  late 
his  Ma|esty*s  Charg^'^d*Aflaires  in  that 
country.  Second  Edition  lefised ;  with  an 
aceonnt  of  the  Mining  Companiea*  and  of 
the  Political  Events  in  that  Republic,  con- 
tinued up  to  tlie  present  day.  In  2  vols. 
8to>»  with  numerous  Plates. 

Dr  GranYille*8  Travels  to  St  Petcfsburfc 
Second  Edition,  considerably  improved,  m 
two  volumes,  Svo,  with  a  map  and  70 
plates,  L.2,  2k 

Travels  in  Turliey,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Pa- 
lestine, Ac  By  R.  R.  Madden,  Esq.  la 
2  vols.  Sto,  248. 

Travels  to  Constsntinople,  in  the  years 
1827  and  1828;  by  Captain  Charles  Col- 
ville  Frankland,  R.N.  In  2  vols.  Svo,  wiili 


EDINBURGH  PUBUSHED. 


niustrstions  of  Zodogy.  By  James 
Wilson,  F.R.S.E.  Ac   No.  VII.  in  atlas 

dtOylGS. 

The  Five  Nightsof  St  Albans.  3  vols. 
post  8vo,  L.1,  88.  6d. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture ; 
and  the  Prise  ^nays  and  Transactknis  of 
the  Highhuid  Society  of  Scotland.  No.  VI. 
with  three  Plates,  price  ds.  6d. 

A  New  snd  Essy  Method  of  Draining 
and  Reclaiming  the  Bogs  snd  Marshes  of 
Ireland;  and  a  System  for  Improving 
Waste  Lands  in  genersl.  To  which  are 
added.  Miscellaneous  Reporu  of  recent 
Surveys'  of  Woods  and  PlaoUtions ;  and 
a  Method  of  Valuing  Woods,  Phmtatioos, 
and  Timber  Trees  of  all  sges,  when  sold 
with  the  property.  In  Svo,  with  3  Plates, 
price  lOe.  8d.  By  Robert  Monteath, 
Forester  to  his  Majesty,  Desi^er  and  Va- 
luator  of  Woods  and  PlantaUons,  Author 
of  the  Forester^s  Guide,  Profitable  Planter, 
and  other  Works  on  Planting  and  Resring 
Woods,  Ac 

Cases  Decided  in  the  Court  of  Session 
ftom  2l8t  February  to  1 1th  March,  1829. 
Reported  by  Patiick  Shaw  and  Alexander 
Dunlop,  Esqrfi.  Advocates.  Vol  VII. 
Part  v.,  price  98.  6d. 

Cases  Decided  in  the  Court  of  Tdnds, 


from  May  22, 1827«  to  February  21, 1 829  ; 
and  in  theCourt  of  Justiciary,  (iodnding  the 
Act  of  Adjournal,)  taken  from  the  Reoordy 
from  September  19, 1828,  to  AprU  9, 1629. 
Reported  by  Patrick  Shaw  and  Alexander 
Duolop,  Eiqrs.  Advocates.   Price  fis. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  97,  price 
8s. 

A  System  of  Geography,  VoL  VII.  Part 
II.  Germany,  Switserland,  and  Italy.  By 
M.  Mslte-Brun.    Price  78.  6d. 

Twelve  Dlustrations,  with  Correspond* 
ing  Descriptions,  of  Loch  Lomond.  Loch 
Katrine^  the  Trosadis,  Loch  Aduay,  Ac, 
lithc^raphed  firom  minutdyaocurate  Pencil 
Sketches  taken  on  the  spot  at  the  respective 
places.  By  Colond  Pyers,  C.B.,  Royal 
Artillery.    Priee  98. 

History  of  the  Rebellions  in  Scotland 
under  the  Viscount  Dundee  and  the  Earl 
of  Msr,  in  1689  snd  1715.  By  Robert 
Chambos,  Author  of  the  *^  History  of  the 
Rebellion  in  174V' Ac.  Price  Ss.6d. 
.  Travels  in  North  America,  in  the  years 
1827  and  182a  By  Captain  Baul  HaU. 
R.N.  3  vols,  post  8vo,  with  a  coloinDBd 
Map  ;  price  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

The  Scottish  Songs,  and  the  Scottish 
Ballads ;  collected  and  illustrated  by  Robert 
Chambew  f  in  3  vols. ;  pries  18b. 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


The  second  volume  of  Wilmot  Warwick 
may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  August. 

Captain  Brooke,  who  b  alresdy  known 
as  a  northern  traveller,  hu  ready  for  the 
press  a  volume  of  Travels  in  Barbary  and 
"vain. 


Mr  OriiBths  of  Wdlington  Street  is 
sbout  to  publish  by  subscription,  a  Ma« 
nual  of  Art,  which  will  contain  a  Critique 
on  seventy  of  the  principal  Maaters  of  the 
Old  School ;  and  also  a  Catalogue  ot  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  of  their  principal 


189^.1 


IPorApf  Py€patingfi>r  PulfHeaUan. 


Paintiogti  on  the  Continnl,  and  ia  Eng- 


In  the  press,  the  Usimldry  of  Crests, 
l8mo»  eootaioing  3500  Crests  from  En- 
gnvings  ;  by  the  Ute  J.  P.  Elvin,  with 
the  bnrcrs*  names  alphabeticaUy  arran- 
ged ;  and  Remarks,  HSstoriod  and  £x- 
planatory,  fonning  a  companion  to  Clarh's 
Mia»j  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  He- 
raldry. 

Mr  Hood,  the  aatbor  of  <<  Whims  and 
Oddities,"  has  a  new  work  in  the  press, 
entitled,  **■  Epping  Hunt.'*  It  describes 
the  adventures  of  a  worthy  citizen,  who 
joins  the  Easter  Hunt ;  and  will  be  illus* 
trated  with  several  first-rate  Engravingt 
00  Wood,  after  the  designs  of  Mr  Geoige 
Croikahank. 

Preparing  for  publication,  under  the  su- 
paintendence  of  Mr  George  Don,  A.L  S., 
a  new  edition  of  Miller's  Gardener's  and 
Botanist's  Dictionary,  containing  a  com- 
plete  enumeration  and  description  of  all 
Plants  hitherto  known,  newly  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  system  of  Jussieu, 
and  comprising  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments  and  discoveries  which  have  been 


e  in  the  sciences  of  Botany,  Horticul- 
tare,  and  Agriculture,  to  the  present  time. 
•«The  Work  will  be  illustrated  with  pUtes 
and  figures  of  plants,— will  be  published 
In  parts,  and  eomplete  in  four  vols.  4to. 

Mr  William  Hashing  is  preparing  for 
pnhlication,  a  Popular  System  of  Arehi- 
tecture,  to  be  illustrated  with  Engravings, 
and  exemplified  by  refieience  to  well-known 
stnictonb  It  is  intended  as  a  Clan  or 
Text  Book  in  that  branch  of  a  liberal 
edacatkm,  and  will  contain  an  ezplana* 
don  of  the  scientific  terms  which  form  its 
Tocabalary,  and  are  of  constant  occurrence. 

In  Che  press,  the  Priie  Essay  on  the 
Lew,  erabfadng  its  numerous  modlfiat- 
Hons  in  the  Wheel  and  Axle,  and  Pulley. 
In  this  distinguished  production  of  an 
Opoative  Mechanic,  the  errors  of  Gregory, 
Laidner,  (in  the  Society's  works  for  the 
difffaslon  of  Cseful  Sjiowledge,)  Nichol- 
MO,  and  other  eminent  Profosson  of  me« 
fJianitfial  science  are  proved  and  corrected, 
vfrii  nnmetotts  Engravings. 

In  the  press,  CMdeon,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  the  Author  of  ^«  My  Early  Years,  for 
those  hi  Early  Life,*'—''  Jane  and  her 
Teacher,**— M  Geoige  Wflson  and  his 
Fiiend,"  &e. 

PortraHa  of  the  most  Celefarated  Beatt' 
ties  of  all  Nations ;  a  work  which  pro- 
mlBes  to  be  of  oonsidcnble  interest  to  the 
•dmireifl  of  female  beauty,  Is  announced 
Ibr  pnUication  by  Mcasa  Longman  &  Co. 
wider  the  superintendenes  of  Mr  Alaric 
Watn.  It  will  consist  of  a  scries  of  por- 
ttaits  of  the  most  beantifnl  and  celebrated 
voneo  of  all  nations,  ftom  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  porttait-painting  to  the 
time,  with  Biographical  Notices, 


and  will  comprise  some  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  Leonardo  da  Vind,  Rafiaetle, 
Holbein,  Gkoigiono,  Tintoretto,  Titian, 
Sir  Antonio  More,  Paul  Veronese,  Guldo, 
Rubens,  Velasquez,  Vandyck,  Mieoard, 
Rembrandt,  Murillo,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Knel- 
ler.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Romney,  David, 
Opie,  Harlowe,  and  sevenl  of  the  most 
distinguished  painten  of  the  present  day. 
For  the  sake  of  variety  of  style  and  cos- 
tame,  a  chronological  arrangement  will  be 
avoided,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  first  number  may  contain  portraits  by 
Titian,  Guldo,  Mignard,  Vandyck,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

The  Life  of  the  celebrated  scholar  and 
critic,  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  frdta  the  pen 
of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr  Monk,  Dean  of  Peter. 
borough,  is  preparing  for  publication,  and 
will  appear  towards  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  in  one  volume,  in  4to.  It  will  form 
a  history  of  the  Univentity  of  Cambridge 
during  a  period  of  forty  yeari,  and  will  coo- 
tain  a  vast  fund  of  literary  information. 

The  second  volume  of  Colonel  Napier's 
History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  will 
shortly  appear. 

The  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Re- 
ginald Heber,  liord  Bish  >p  of  Calcutta, 
tnterspersed  with  Notices  of  his  Life.  With 
a  Portrait.    2  vols.  4to.     By  his  Widow. 

The  Papers  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont. 
Comprising  a  variety  of  Original  and  Un- 
known Documents,  Diaries,  &c,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Anoe,  George 
I.  &C.    2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Public  Life  of  Robert, 
Second  Marquess  of  Londonderry.  2  vols* 
4to. 

The  Life  of  General  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough. By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
Small  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  Ae  Life  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Byron,  including  his  Correspondence 
with  his  Friends,  and  Journals  of  his  own 
Idle  and  Opinions.  In  4co.  By  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq. 

The  Life  of  Sk  Isaac  Newton.  ByDa« 
vid  Brewster,  LL.D.  1  voL  small  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Julius  Cesar.  By  the  Rer. 
John  Williams,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Vicar  of 
Lampeter,  and  Rector  of  the  Edmburgh 
Academy,  and  Author  of  the  Life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  1  yoI.  small  8vo. 

The  History  of  the  Jews.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  MUman,  Author  of  the  Fall  of  Je: 
msalem.  In  3  vols,  small  8vo.  Illustrated 
with  original  Maps  and  numerous  Wood- 
en ts. 

The  Ancient  Geography  of  Asia  to  the 
West  of  the  Camian  Gates,  and  as  con- 
nected with  the  Route  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand and  the  Expedition  of  Alexander,  U- 
Ittstrated.  By  the  Rev.  John  Williams^ 
A.M.,  F.R.S.E.,  Vicar  of  Lampeter,  Car. 
diganshize.    8vo. 
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APPOINTOIENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c- 


May,  1829. 


IS 
13 

14 

16 
IF. 


ilftwC.      Maj.  Gen.  Sir  T.  S.  Beckwith,  ILCB. 
Lt.  Gen.  in  Eait  Indies  only 

?3  Apr.  18f9 
Ot.Gdu   Cor.Ridurdsao,  LLbypuicli.TioeBul- 
ler,  prom.  9  do. 
A.  Lovell,  ("or.  do. 
CDr.         LL  Sheppard.   Capt.  by  purch.  rice 
Onne,  ret.                                    do. 
Cor.  Barbor,  Lt.                                do. 
IV.  Fitz  Herbert,  Cor.                      do. 
Cor.  Hon.  W.  H.  Bcmfoid,  U.  by 
purch.  vice  Musters,  ret.            f  do, 
C  Fits  Herbert,  Cor.                       do. 
H.  F.  Bonhaxn.  Cor.  by  purdi.  viee 
Fawkes.  prom.                        ti  May 
Cor.  Glegg,  Lt.  by  paich.  Tiee  Vane, 
ret.                                          30  Apr. 
J.  Child,  Cor.                                    do. 
Cor.  Hackett,  from  b.  p.  18  Dr.  Cor. 
Tioe  Miller,  2  Dr.                      S3  do. 
SuijK.  Mouat,  M.D.  ftom  14  F.  Surg, 
vice  Job,  dead                          SO  do. 
Mi^.  Towosend,  Lt  CoL  by  porch,  viee 
Baker,  reC                                 16  dow 
&  Blakdock,  Cor.  by  purch.  yioe  John- 
ston,  ret.                                   7  May 
Aa.  Surg.  Brydon,  from  54  F.  As.  Surg. 
Tice  Dillon,  remoT.  firom  Serriee 

S5  Apr. 

f  Capt   WuAngt   MaJ.  by  purch.  vice 

Johnstone,  ret.  16  do. 

Lt  Carruthers,  Capt  da 

Ens.  Hcste.  Lt  vice  Knox,  dead  15  do. 

Walton,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Car- 

nithen  16  do. 

H.  T.  M'Crea.  Ens.  15  do. 

T.  Oravatt,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Wal- 
ton, prom.  30  do. 
3              G.  Bridge,  Ens.  vice  Bridffes,res.  16  do. 
7              C^  Hope,  from  96  F.  Capt  vice 
Ptosser,  h.  p.  rec.  difll  f  do. 
10             Staff  Surg.  Dawn,  from  h.  p.  Surg,  vice 
Young,  h.  p.                            7  May 

13  C.  Dunne,  Ens.  vice  Thompaon.  dead 

30  Apr. 

14  Ens.  Eostaoe,  ftou  5S  F.  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Pender,  6S  F.  23  do. 

As.  Surg.  M'Andrew,  M,D.  ttom  1  F. 

Surg,  vice  Mouat,  13  Dr.         30  do. 

17  Capt  Beunlsh,  from  h.  pb  31  F.  Capt 

vice  Eccles.  17  F.  7  May 

18  W.  Langmead,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Way,  prom.  22  do. 

W.  A.  T.  Payne,  Ens.  23  dOb 

19  Lt  Scott,  Adj.  vice  Chambers,  res.  A4J. 

only  16  Apr. 

St  Serj.  Mai.  W.  Merchant  Qua.  Mast  vice 

Mansfield,  ret.  9  do. 

S4  Capt    Kelly,    MaJ.   by   purch.    vice 

O'Gmdy.  prom.  14  do. 

Lt  Marsh,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Sterling,  Lt  dow 

P.  A.  Barnard,  Ens.  do. 

39  Ens.  Hemphill,  Lt  viee  Bagenall,  Cey. 

km  Regt  16  do. 

F.  M.  Warde,  Ens.  do. 

30  Lt  Gen.  Sir  T.  Bradford,  K.C.B.  fm. 

94  F.  CoL  vice  Montnmierie,  dead 

18  do. 

3S  Capt  Palk,  MiO-  by  purch.  vice  Dillon, 

ret  16  da 

Lt  Markham,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Hill,  Lt  da 

O.  Weir.  Ens.  da 

35  Capt  Cochrane,  ftom  h.  p.  Glen.  Pen. 

Inf.  Paym.  vice  Newton,  dead   2  da 

36  Mai.  Lotd  G.  Hervey,  from  60  F.  MiO* 

vice  Campbell,  h.  p.  tec  difll  23  do. 
45  Ens.  Glendening,  Lt  by  puich.  vice 

Sykes,  ret  9  do. 

O.  M  Metealf,  Ens.  da 

47  Capt  Eccles,  flrom  17  F.  Capt.  vloe 

Daly,  h.  p.  81  F.  7  May 


48  F. 


56 


60 


64 


67 


75 


76 
77 


80 


83 

87 


93 
94 


96 


Capt  Grant  ftoaih.p.  Gren.  Gds.  Capt 
vice  W ilson.  63  F.  16  April 

Lteut  Stean,  Capt  vice  Danford,  dead 
Ida 
Capt  Leith,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice  J. 
Sewell,  ret.  2  da 

Ens.  Daaiell,  Lt  vice  Stean  1  da 

H.  G.  Hart,  Ens.  da 

Lt  Simpson.  Adj.  vice  Stean  da 

Ens.  Holden,  from  h.p.  Ens.  vice  St 
Lc«r.  res.  30  da 

Lt  Hon,  Capt  by  parch,  viee  Fore- 
man, ret  23  da 
Ens.  Bailie,  Lt  da 
J.  Charlewood.  Ens.                       da 
Hon.  H.  L.  Powys,  2d  Lt  bypureh. 
vice  Fits  Herbert,  cancelled       2  da 
MiOor  Hon.  C.  Grey,  from  h.  p.  Major, 
pay.  dift  vice  LoTvlG.  Hervey.  36  F. 
23  da 
Lt  Pender,  from  14  F.  Capt.  by  purcb. 
viee  Brooke,  ret                           da 
Capt  Wilson,  from  48  F.  Capt  vice 
Walsh.  6  Dr.  Gds.                      16  da 
Ens.  Barker,  Lt  vice  Du  Pre,  dead  2da 
D.  W.  Battley,  Ens.                          da 
R.  P.  Woodyeare.  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 
Langmead,  cancelled               23  May 
Capt  Alves,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Mar- 
tin. 67  F.                                 9  April 
Lt  Wise,  Capt  by  puzdu  vice  BuUer, 
ret.                                            23  da 
Ens.  Wyatt.  Lt                              da 
C.  Dumford,  Ens.                            da 
As.  Surg.  Lorimer,  fWnn  h.  p.  6  Vet 
Bn.  As.  Surg,  vice  Elligott,  h.  p.  30  da 
Maj.  Hon.  H.  R.  Molynenx,  Lt  CoL 
by  pureh.  vloe  Lt  CoL  Bunlem.  ret 
9da 
Capt  Snow,  Mi^.                             da 

Martin,  ftom  65  F.  Capt        da 

Ens.    Wybranu,  Lt  by  punfa.  vioe 

Drew,  ret  30  da 

Hon.  A.  G.  Stuart,  Ens.  da 

Lt  DanieU,  Capt  by  purch.  viee  Orr. 

ret  do. 

Ens.  Delanoey,  Lt  da 

Lord  W.  Becesford,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Doyle,  fmta  ret  Aill  pay  1  Vet 

Bn.  Paym.  vice  Cox,  h.  p.       7  May 

H.  Trevelyan,   Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Danicll,  ret  16  April 

Lt  Mackenxie,  fitm  vet  Aill  pay  Sap. 

pen  and  Miners,  Paym.  vice  Girling, 

reveru  lo  former  h.  p.  21  May 

Ens.  Lettsom,  Lt  bf  purch.  vice  Kef. 

lett^.  prom.  s  April 

J.  Smith,  Ens.  da 

Lt  GarsUn,  from  CeyL  Regt  Lt  vice 

Dwyer.  h.  p.  ree.  (Uff.  S3  May 

Paym.  Dniry,  from  97  F.  Paym.  vioe 

Sherlock,  dismissed  16  April 

Lt.  Ford,  from  h.  p.  5  F.  Lt  vice 

Boalth.  cancelled  s  da 

M.  Gen.  Sir  J.  Keane,  ILCB.  CoL  viee 

Sir  T.  Bradford,  J9  F.  18  da 

Capt  Kennedy,  tram  h.  p.  Capt  piy- 


ing  diff.  vice  Hone,  7  F.         ~    Sdb. 
99  Capt  Mair«  Mjd.  vice  Bush.  prom. 

22  Mar 

«  Lt  Last  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Warren,  Lt  da 

E.  M.  O'ConncU.  Ens.  do. 

1  W.  L  R.  Capt  Carter,  ttom  h.  n.  Capt  paying 

diff.  vice  Trant  Sub-Insp.  of  Mil.  in 

Ionian  Islands  30  Apr. 

CcyLRcgt  Lt  BagenaU,  from  89  F.  Capt  vioe 

Brshan,  dead  16  da 

Lt  Fawkes,  tmm  h.  p.  Lt  paying  diff. 

vice  GanUn,  83  F.  »  May 

Ens.  Dwyer,  ftom  18  F.  Lt  vioe  Lam- 

brcchtf  rei,  da 


IS99.2  AfpomtmenUy  PromotwrUi 

Ordnance  Department. 

loe  ( 


6iC. 
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ILAft. 


Sd  U.  Crawford,  Itt  Lt  Tloe  Grimes, 
ret.  12  May.  1»» 

ILEnfr    Geat.C«!fltC.E.  Ford,  SdLt. 


.  U.  E.  Allan,  Sd  Lt. 
Staff. 


'Y^ 


Caot  Trant  from  1  W.  I.  R.  Sub.  ln»p.  of  MiL 
^to  Ionian  Xalandf,  vice  Wall,  h.  p.  rec.  dlff. 

90  Apr.  1829 

Hospital  Staff, 

Unattached, 
To  he  Ueuienaitt'CoU.  oflnftntry  by  purchate. 
Mai.  COrady,  from  S4  F.  2  April,  1829 

— .  Buht.  from  99  F.  22  Hay 

lb  be  Captatns  ofli^antry  by  purchase. 
Lt.  KdJelt«,  ftom  80  F.  2d  AprU,  1829 

BuUer,  ftom  7  Dr.  Gdi.  9  do. 

Tb  U  Ueutenanie  qf  Infantry  bypurduue. 

EiM.  Way,  from  18  F.  »  May,  1829 

Cor.  FawlMi,  from  10  Dr.  do. 

The  wndermentioned  Lieutenant,   aetuaUy  eer. 

vtng  upon  FuU  Pay  in  a  Regiment  qf  the  Line, 

wftou  Commiesion  is  dated  in  the  year  1809. 

has  aeeepted  promotionupon  Half-Pay,  accord^ 

ingtothe  Oeneral  Order  of  the  rith  Dec.  1826. 

To  be  Captains  qf  Wintry. 

14.  BmBUr,  Cram  CeyL  R^.  2i  May,  1829 

Exdumge9. 

LL-CoL  Sir  W.  P.  De  Bathe,  53  F.  rec  diffi  with 

Lt.-CoLConridine,h.p. 
Sir  F.  Stovin.  90  F.  with  Lt-CoL  Lord  O. 

W.  RuswU,  h.  p.  repay,  difll 
Hal.  MU1,  78  F.  xec.  (UfiT.  with  M^.  Adami,  h.  p. 
CapC  BUis>  i  Dr.  lee.  diff.  with  Capt.  Hoottoun, 

-^Stenart,  53  F.  x«c.  diff.  with  Capt  Bald- 

.-^  Mi£phei«»,  67  F.  rec  difll  with:Capt. 

^j'thiTMl,  81 F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  Hort,  h.p. 

Greayee.  97  F.  with  CapL  Hutchison,  h.  p. 

.  Stuart,  98  F.  rec.  difC  with  Westmacott,  h.p. 

Powys,  Coldst.  Gds.  rec.  diff.  with  CapL 

Knox*  h.  p. 
Pickwick,  8  F.  rec  diit  with  Capt.  Kenyon, 

UetttT  HiMlns,  55  F.  with  Lieut.  Peck,  h.  p. 

Caned,  renc 
Damerum,  62  F.  with  Lieut.  Heard,  h.  p. 

Gray,  1  W.  L  R.  with  Lieut  Irvine,  h.  p. 

7  W    I.  K. 

Id  Ucut  Uoyd.  Rifle  Brig,  with  Ens.  Hon.  W. 

F.  CowpCT.  h.  p. 
— —  Newton,  Rifle  Brig,  with  Cor.  Belson,  h.  p. 

BMignatiana  and  EetiremenU. 

Colonel. 

,e7F. 

Ueui.'Colonelt. 

.14  Dr. 

Dickens*  R.  Eng. 

Majors. 


Captains. 


.2F. 

IMllon,92F. 

Orne,  6  Dr. 
J.  ScweU,  49  P. 
Foremuii  56  F. 
Brooke,  62  F. 
Bullcr.65F. 
Orr,  75  F. 


,10  Dr. 
Tane.  It  Dr. 
Sykes,  45  F. 
OnBMSt  R.  Art 
Staeppud.  h.  p.  24  Dr. 
Wye*,  h.  p.  t  F. 
Gemcr,  h.  p.  8  F. 
Wlafllow.h.^41F. 
Le]or,h.p.^F. 
Riitter,  h.  p.  44  F. 


Uentenants. 


KeUy,  h.  p.  60  F. 
Nicholas,  h.  p.  71  F* 
Watklns,  h.  p.  8S  F. 
Birkett,  late  6  Vet  Bn. 
Hfeter,  h.  p.  2  Pn>.  Bn.  of  Mil. 
Piatt,  h.  p.  Cor.  Rang. 
Van,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Grueber,    do. 
Sturgeon,  Ao, 
Shaw,        do. 

Comet  and  Ensifns. 
Johnstone.  16  Dr. 
Bridge.  3  F. 
St  Leger,  51  F. 
Dantell.  76  F. 
Lambrecfat,  Ceyl.  Regt 
Amherst,  h.  p.  18  Dr. 
Carey,  h.  p.  5  F. 
Wood,  h.  p.  58  F. 

Quarter-Master. 
Mansfield,  22  F. 

Cancelied, 

2d  Lt  FiU  Herbert.  60  F. 
Ens.  Langmead,  64  F. 

Deaths. 

GeneraL 
Lord  Harris,  O.CB.  73  F.  Lt-Gov.  of  Dumbar- 
ton Castle,  Feversham  19  May  1^29 
LieuL-Colonels. 
Dalrymple,  30  F.  9  Jan. 
Macpherson,  late  4  R.  Vet  Bn.  Upper  Canada 


25  Feb. 
4  Apr. 
29  Apr. 


Martin,  h.  p.  2  Lt  Inf.  K.  G.  L.  Hanover 

Major. 
Cameron,  late  8  R.  Vet  Bn.  Perth 

Captains. 
Hon.  H.  St  C.  Erskine,  Coldst  Guards,  London 

21  May 
Mann,  30  F.  Madras 
Danford,  49  F. 

Love,  5i  F.  Sydney,  Cape  Breton 
Kennedy.  54  F.  Ellichpore 
Hyde,  72  F. 
Reed,  R.  Staff  Corps. 
Snoad,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 
Frost,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Lieutenanis. 
Jones,  16  Dr.  Meerut 
Richmond,  11  F.  Corfu 

Humphreys,  13  F.  Dinapore,  Bengal  7  Nov.  1828 
Boyes,  26  F.  2  Mar.  1829 

Casey.  *3  P.  Gibraltar  ^  9  Apr. 

Drummood,  h.  p.  R.  Mar.  Edinburgh  25  do. 
Chriiiian,  h.  p.  11  F.  ^  17  May 

Burrell.  h.  p.  Gn.  Bn.  Flsherrow.N.B.  9  do. 
Perd.  Rittexholm,  h.  p.  Bruns.  Inf.  Hanover 

11  Mar. 
Eslaugh,  h.  p.  2  Prov.  Bu.  of  MIL 
SalkeU,  do. 
MitcheU,  h.  p.  Newf.  Fenc. 

Ensigns* 
Thompson,  13  F 
Preston,  h.  p.  96  P.  Edinburgh 
M'Pherson,  h.  p.  101  F. 


Dec.  28 


10  Febi  1820 
lb  Nov.  1828 


23  Jan.  1829 


8  Dec  1828  . 
13  Mar.  1829 


15  Apr. 

13Febw 

7  Apr. 


17  Apt.' 
24dOb 


Boyd^SF. 


Paymaster. 

Quarter'Maiters, 

Taggart*  13  Dr.  Amee 
Lawrence,  h.  p.  5  Dr.  Gds. 
JenklM,  h._p.  4  F. 
Tait,  h.  p.  Dumfries  Fenc.  Leith 


23  Dec  1828 
8  May  1829  . 

6  Apr. 


Commissariat  Dep. 
Dcp.  Comm.  Gen.  Hendenon,  h.  p.  ''•'""^  ^ 

Medical  Dep. 

Surg.  Job,  13  Dr.  Uamlngton  28  Apr.  • 

Punr.  Hugo*  h.  p.  Ensbury,  Dorsetshire  ^^^^ 

Apot  MMdooaU,  Coffti  <  ^^ 


96« 


7»P- 


AppamtmenU,  PromoHmit,  ^e. 
Jtme,  1989, 

)t  vice 
23  May  llii9 


CA«g. 


MaL  G«a.  Sir  P.  Adun,  KX.a  Cot  viet 
den.  Lonl  Hanto*  dead     


GarrUawt, 

GcB.  T.  Lord  Lyndodi,  G.CB.  Gov.  of 
DnmbutOB  CSMtle,  rioe  Loid  Hania,  dmd 

stiuyisn 
Memorandum, 

Tkg  Haff-Prnti  tffht  undtrmoMamtd  Offieett  ktu 
hren,  eanemoL  on  their  teeeMmg  «  tam$awUd 
mMamomcefoT  their  CammUeitm*- 

From  fSth  December,  1828,  tacteiirr. 
Em.  Cooper,  Unattached. 
Gregovy,       do. 

Ff on  25M  iiareh,  1829.  tedwlae. 

Ens.  Bramley,  UnaUachad. 
From  lethJnne,  1829.  fodMivr. 
LC  Pits  Kauriee,  24  Dr. 

Pritrhet.  2  Prov.  BL  of  MU. 

VL  Boder,  22  P. 
■       Bnnworth,  44  P« 

Ctarisde,  Unattacbcd 

Cor.  D'Arey,  13  Dr. 
Ens.  Hovendeo,  5  P. 
——Browne,  52  P. 

Ward,  69  P. 

—  Bnmn,  80  P. 
Deaths. 
UetUenaui'Geuer  oL 
OflfilbyCapt.  of  Yarmouth  Cartle    nUaylSO 


IiMfeiMirf.Catoac£ 
Haidii«e,90P. 

M^fort. 
HUtaB.  45  P.  Madraa  2  Peb.  1819 

Heatiieole.88P.NewaHt]cwStaflbtdjhii«    StUr 
Lord,  late  R.  Iat.  London 


Dee.  1828 
30  May  1829 

10  May 

4  Jan. 

18  May 

1  April 


Mann.  50  P.  Madm 
Stewart,  89  P 
Kcnah,  h.  pw  104  F. 

Aaaon,  llDr.l 

Steward,  16  Dr.  I 

Cha. Campbell.  IP.' 

Pord.do.T 

Stirfiof ,  3  P.  at  Sea  1 1  'do. 

Bishop,  5  P.  Maiditane  June 

Oataoni.  25  P.  Port  D^Urtan,  Demann    29  Mar. 

Ward,  31  P.  Portnuouth  lo  June 

Oflljuid*  late  4  Royal  Vet.  Bat  Youat  Irdand 

11  do. 
Shaw,  h.  p.  27  P.  8  May 

Rtaynd,  h.  p.  66  P.  Jemy,  13  P. 
Byrne,  h.  p.  47*  P. 
Beai^  h.  pu  1  ProT.  BaL  oTMOttJa    HMayl8?9 

EnrigitM  and  Id  Ueutemnlt, 
Htttefafau  (A4).)  18  P.  (choc  by  a  priTate  aoUffr. 
Dinanare,  Medrat  1  Dec  I82b 

Robblna,  h.  p.  Cnatc 
Foilong,  h.p^  Rifle  IMcMle 


Alpbabztical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  annouaced  between  the  let 
May  and  30ch  June,  1829,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Oasette. 

Miller,  John,  oothcutler  bi  GUmow. 

Neilaoo,  Williani,  nkanuteeturerin  Peidey. 

Specee,  James  and  Gcorae  and  Co.  raanulkctorcn 
In  Dunfennlioe^  and  Geoise  Speneob  nie  aur* 
viving  partner  of  that  company,  aa  an  Indivi- 


Abbey,  Robert,  merchant  and  drui^gist,  GVu^ow* 

Conoehle.  William,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

Eadie  and  Meikleham,  imtten,  Calton  of  Glaa- 

flow,  and  aoeountanta  In  Glaigow. 
Farquhar,  Jamct,  hone-hirer,  and  •pixlt-dealer, 


Finla] 


Inlayion,  James,  late  cattle-dealer,  grmBer,  and 
eonl-mercliant 


Ony,  John,  wriefat  and  eabhiet-roaker,  GlaMow. 

Hamilton.  Robert,  gpirit-dealer,  Gla^ow. 

Hendenon,  Georee  and  Co.,  merchants  in  Glaa- 
flDw,  and  carrying  on  biaslneM  In  Para,  under 
the  firm  of  Henderson  and  Camphen,and  Ocoii;e 
Henderson,  merchant  in  Olftigow,  a  partner 


Johnston  and  Bogoe,  inerdiant^  Ldth,  end  John 
nd  James 


Stxathem.  Hugh,  musUn-manullMtuier,  Paisley. 
Strong,  Robert,  aan.,  and  dealer  in  flah  and  oil. 

The  Busby  Cotton  Company,  and  Thonaa  Lan- 
easier,  mcccfaant.  Giasfow,  and  Duncan  M«- 
Parlane,  risiding  at  Busby,  the  indliidual  peit- 
ners  of  that  eoropany. 

Wilson,  James  &  George,  com-merchanta,  Leith. 
"uhew  and  r 


W< 


1  COb, 


J<4uiston  and  James  Bogue,  the  Individual  pert- 
nen  of  that  compel 
ally,  William,  and 
chants  hi  Glasgow. 


nen  c€  that  eompanv. 
Kelly,  WUlittn.  and  Kelly,  William,  jna.. 


Ion  aeeuts,  Glai^ow,  and  William  Eas- 
snnriving  partner,  la  aaindivMual. 


ton,  sole  ^._      

Wylie,  David,  grocer,  Glasgow. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov.  Tl,  AtPenang,  Mrs  Waxdlaw,  of  a  daogh- 
ter. 

Dee.  15.  At  sea,  on  board  the  East  India  ship 
Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Alex.  Morgan,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

17.  At  Kandy,  hi  Ceylon,  the  lady  of  Ueut^ 
Col.  Lindsay,  K.C.B.  78ch  Highlanders,  of  a  son. 

31.  The  bdy  of  Lieut..CoL  ArdiibaU  Robertp 
son,  the  Resident  at  Sattarah,  Bombay  EsUbUsh- 

wnmmk^  Of  asOtt* 

Jan.  10.  At  Calcutta.  Mrs  Tennant,  wUi  of 
Captain  Tennant,  Bengal  Artillery,  of  a  son. 

AmrU  SI.  At  Drynle,  Roas^ize,  the  lady  of 
WUBam  Maekenaie.  Esq.  M.D.,  Hon.  Eiot  India 
Company's  M.S.  of  a  son. 

S4.  At  Gibraltar,  the  Udy  of  Colonel  Mar- 
ahaU  oTCalderhead,  of  a  son. 

May  4.  At  Edinbttigh,  the  lady  of  David  An- 
derson, Esq.  of  StGermalns,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Crasahill,  Berwiekahiie,  the  lady  of  Me. 
jer  Brooghton,  Hon.  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice, of  a  son. 

—  At  Prlar  Bank.  Jedbar^,  the  lady  of  James 
Grant,  M.  D.  of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Drylaw  House,  the  lady  of  Sir  WilUam 
P.  Bllottof  Siobs  and  Wells.  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

^  At  Hermitage,  Leith  links,  Mrs  Seaith,  of  % 


10 


10.AtS 
of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Lon' 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dublin,  the  Countess  of  finol^  of  a 


IT  Aberdour,  MnFkiip, 
the  lady  of  Allan  MnedanaM« 


—  At  Casttoeraig,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Napier, 
of  a  daughter. 

13.  Mrs  Hay  of  Hopes,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Drummood  Places  Mrs  Graham  Bdl.  of 
a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Brown,  36;  Dnunmond  Phoi^  of  a 

if.  At  A vr.  Lady  Hunter  Blair,  of  a  eon. 

16.  At  Chatto,  the  lady  of  Captain  Pattcxaoo, 
£8d  regiment,  of  a  son. 

17<  In  Queen  Street,  the  lady  of  Wm.  Hemes 
Ker,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  David  Maitland 
Makgil,  Esq.  of  Rankeikwr,  of  a  daughter. 

"*    \t  10,  Ab *-  ~  --  ^^  '  *  - 


18.  At 


,  Abercromby  Place,  Mrs  Adolphm 
Ross,  of  a  daughter. 

19.  At  92,  Royal  Circue,  Mrs  FothriiMham 
Scrymsoure,  of  a  son. 

-  At  BaUiveolui.  the  Udy  9f  Peter  CampbeU, 
Esq.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

13.  At  39,  Great  King  Street,  Mn  C.  C.  Ste- 
wart,  of  awn. 


1 829-3  -OtrMj— J/arr/fl^e#. 

97.  Un  Dauncy.  11*  Shandwick  Place,  of  a 

^I!?  MIS,  Coortitatloo  Street,  Ldlh,  Mra  AteK- 
AodcrSpcooe.  ofadAu^hler.        ,    ,   ,     ^„ 

—  AtHope  Park,  Coldstream,  the  lady  of  Cap. 
uin  M'Laren.  Berwielublre  militia,  of  a  (laughter. 

tR.  At  Tewyn  Rectory,  Herte,  Mrs  Wynne,  of 

'  "^At  Ediolmgli,  the  lady  of  WUHam  Plomer, 
^%.  At  Uibnni,  Mrs  Jonathan  Richardson,  of 
*  3U*A^,  Great  King  Street,  Mrs  Graham,  of 
'"jl'iu-S.  AtMoflktHowe,  Mrs  Jardlne,  of  a 

S^At  Skalthrauir,  Mrs  Tumbull,  of  a  ton. 

—  At  Frederick  Stwet,  Mrs  Rymcr,  of  a  son. 

—  4.  At  Bryaaston  Square.  Lomkin,  the  wife 
of  Joseph  Hume,  Em.  M  .P.  of  a  ton. 

5  At  his  house  in  Lower  Berkeley  Street.  Lon* 
don,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.'Colonel  Lindsay,  of  a 

**^*  A?l*7.  IndU  Street.  Mrs  John  CadelU  of  a 

7.  At  IQ,  InverWth  Place,  Mrs  George  Yule, 

L  At  his  seat,  Kilmory,  Argyleshire.  the  lady 
ofSirJohnPowlettOnl,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  15.  Anne  Street,  St  Bernards,  Mrs  PorTCt, 
of  a  daughter. 

8.  At5,  St  Vhwent  Street,  Mrs  Dfekson,  of  a 
dauchler. 

lOi  At «,  Great  Stuart  Street,  the  Lady  of  Wil- 
liam Robcrtaoa,  Eso.  advocate,  younger  of  Kin< 
lorfi.Moidart,oftwfnsonfc  , .  ..    . 

11.  At  Cootes  Crescent,  the  Lady  of  John  Len- 
nox p««^^,  Esq.  of  AntermoDy,  ko,  of  a  daugh- 

12.  Mrs  Robertsoo,  18  Charlotte  Square,  of  a 
J.  Mrs  Mitchell,  39,  St  Bernard  Crescent,  of  a 

13.  At  HAnkvilrrtir.  ihr  Lady  of  Frederick  L. 
Rot*  T^*  "''  ^  di^iiihU-T* 

-L  At  iT^hfiUk,  Mta  .Strdtt  MoncrieO;  of  a  soa 
•  At  K»i<:tiLU  thi?  LhJy  of  William  R.  Robin- 
son. Esq  or  n  nTn  I  ^ton .  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  MuntpenoT  Vmrk,  Burrowmuirhead,  the 
wifeofU^<^«.  Ijiq,  ofason. 

—  At  fin  1  lope  Str«l.  the  Lady  of  W.  J.  Fraser, 
Esq.  of  a  iiiuihtcr. 

~~Z.  At  WtirTnliUmt  rUii?ibire,  Mrs  Lindsay,  of  a 
daughter. 

1&  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  J.  Cockbum,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Newtimber  Place.  Sussex,  the  Lady  of 
Charles  Gordon,  Jun-  li^sq.  of  a  daughter. 

^  At  Bambarroch.  Wigtonshire,  the  Lady  of 
LieaL-CoL  Vans  Agnew,  of  a  daughter. 

At  BalUveolan,  Mrs  Campbell,  of  a  son. 

90.  At  SbireiMunpton,  near  BrisCol,  the  Lady  of 
Genrge  Ballard.  Em.  of  a  soo. 

Si.  AtSprii^^kM,  near  Dundee,  Mrs  Smith, 
of  a  son. 

tS.  At  Wecaa,  Roxburghshire,  the  Lady  of 
George  Cleriiom.  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

fS.  At  Si,  George  Square,  tlie  LadT  of  John 
Graham,  Esq.  younger  of  Ballagan,  ad vooata,  of 


Lately,  At  Meymensing,  Bengal,  the  lady  of 
Jote  Dunbar,  Esq.  dvU  saiTlce,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Speooe,  Montgomery 
StveattoradMighter.  ^  ^_ 

~  At  Han,  Surrey,  the  lady  of  Gordon  Forbce, 
Eaq.  ofasoB.  ^^^^ 

MARRIAGES. 

CM.  ti.  At  the  eaotanmeot  of  Mhow,  Captain 
John  Brooks,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
M  RwinMnt  of  U^t  Cavahy,  Bombay,  second 
SOB  or  BesOamin  Brooka,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
as  Miss  Louisa  Rhind,  youngost  daughter  of  Tlu>> 
mas  Rhfaid.  Esq.  M.D.  Stirlingshire. 

Dee.  la  At  Calcutta,  Dr  lanes,  civil  surgeon, 
of  Bhangolpore.  to  Jane  Alieia.  eldest  daughter  of 
Ue«t.-Gol0Ml  M'Leod,  of  Engineers. 

31.  At  St  Thomas's  Chuceh.  Bombay,  Charlre 
Seott,  Esq.  ektest  son  of  Charles  Soott,  E«q.  17. 
Moisy  Place,  Edinburgh,  to  Sopbia,  third  daugh- 
ter or  H.  Willis,  Esq.  Kumfoid,  Essex. 

Jm.  g.  At  Caktttta,  James  Pattenon,  Esq. 
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M.D.  to  Jemhna,  your^gest  daughtor  of  O.  Aitkia, 
Em.  Thornton.  Fiftshira. 

Feb.  3)'.  At  Malta,  Thomas  Lewis  Gooeh,  En. 
youngest  soo  of  Sir  Thomas  Goodi,  Bart  M.P. 
of  Benacre  Hall,  Suflblk,  to  Anne  Buropa,  ddest 
daughter  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Gardner. 

April  35.  At  Sheoley  Church,  Geo.  Anderson, 
Esq.  to  Susan  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Patridc 
Haddow,  Esq.  of  Colney  House,  Herts. 

3a  At  Calder  Braes,  Mr  John  Craig,  Woodsidc, 
author  of  "  Memorials  of  Aflbction,**  and  editor 
of  *'  The  Monkland  and  Bothwell  Talisman,"  to 
Miss  Isabel  Cowan.  Calder  Braes. 

May  t.  In  the  Island  of  St  Vincent,  John  Prfan. 
TOie.  Eiq.  son  of  the  Rev.  Dt  Prtmrosei  minister 
oii  l*Tt^\c\n\iMiB,  To  EUza*,  daugltt^T  of  the  kte 
[soac  AirindelL  Efil-  uf  Bc^uid. 

!>.  At  Tithbomt,  thf  Uight  liaa.  Lord  Dgr* 
mvtt  at  ^Hfove  Pa'k,  Wu-wickihirt!r  to  EUsaiieth 
/intiQ,  dikrut  daughter  af  Sir  Henry  TidvbarDe, 
Bart  of  TkMjQniet  Hunt*. 

IK  At  Kdinbiiti^ti*  Xtobfri  Allan,  eiilst  Km  at 
JoHd  HmrJcn^  blwi-  cf  llrjithv  Hat  J.  WcitmnnK 
Ij-iniit  10  l^l^Ty,  yuuimcit  diiughlrr  of  the  Lute  Jas. 
Cle«horn,  E*q-  mtJitu  phyiiciaik  \n  Ireland, 

12.  Al  10,1,  pni]fe'»  SuEvtt  l">t  J,jV.  Robert- 
*oin»  to  lMr>i  t^\iiMhei:h  Kentiey,  daujfhxeraf  ChoA. 
WiflhtmnTJi,  Esq* 

I  L  \i  Ko•ll.l*l^*^1l!,  Capt.  ThtnTLM  Mothyen., 
fl.  N.  U>  JMH?t  RTint.  youngest  daughter  of  the 
hite  David  Hunter,  Esq.  of  Blackness. 

19.  At  Paris,  Captain  Seton,  of  the  oth  Dr«g. 
Guards,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  Alex.  Seton, 
Ban.  of  Abercom,  to  Caroline,  youngest  daughter 
of  Walter  Parry  Hodges.  Esq. 

SI.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Johnston,  Jnn. 
W.S.  to  IsabeUa.  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Joseph  Johnston,  Register  Office. 

S5.  At  Edinburgh,  David  Thomson,  lun.  Esq* 
W.S.  to  LiUas,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Miller,  Bog. 
haU. 

29.  At  Cauldhame,  Mr  WUHam  Stephensoa, 
merchant,  Dalkeith,  to  Mary,  eldest  dauohter  of 
the  late  Mr  Robert  Fisher,  merchant,  Dalkeith. 

Junt  1.  At  Camaie,  Captain  Chas.  C.  BeU.  of 
the  H.  E.  L  Co.'s  service,  son  of  James  BeU.  Esq. 
Leith,  to  Henrietu,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Bird^ 
Esq. 

^  At  Na  S8,  Chark>tte  Square,  Charles  Vn^ 
gusson,  Esq.  advocate,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Jamca 
Fergusson  of  KUkerran,  Bart,  to  Helen,  second 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  David  Boyl«,  Locd 
Justice  Clerk. 

2.  At  Edhiburgh,  the  Rev.  WUUam  Mendet 
Keir,  to  Agnes,  daunhter  of  the  UU  John  Ekler* 
Esq.  one  of  the  depute-clerks  of  Session. 

—  At  Ormlston,  Alexander  Imlacfa  Lamb,  Esq. 
to  Anne  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  David  Wight* 

4.*  At  Jedburgh,  Mr  WlUlam  Rutherfoid,  ierthu^ 
writer,  to  Miss  Vanhegan,  only  daughter  of  the 
kte  Mr  Francis  Vanhegan,  brewer  in  Melrosa. 

-.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  WU.  Oallowav,  merchant, 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  bite  Mr  Andrew  Tboaip> 
son,  merchant,  Wooler,  Northumberland. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  M<  Arthur.  No.  2«, 
Pitt  Street,  to  Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Akau 
Strathy,  No.  31,  Dundas  Street. 

»  At  CasUe  C^raig,  Sir  David  KinkKh  of  Gil 
merton,  Bart,  to  Eleanor  Hyndlbrd,  eldest  daugl^ 
tcr  of  Sir  Thomas  GUmou  Caimichaal  of  SklrUng, 
Bart. 

8.  At  Si-npioa^  Hotel,  Queen  Street.  George 
Meroer  Murray,  Esq.  to  Dame  MarU  Nbbett.  re* 
Uctof  Sir  John  Nisbett,  Bart,  of  the  Dean. 


—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  SoougaU,  merchant. 
,  second  ' 
Smith. 


t6  Violet,! 


daughter  of  the  lata  Mr  Richard 
11'^t  Edgebuton  church,  Warwickshire,  tha 


Rev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hoek,  Chaplain  ia  OrdU 
nary  to  his  Majesty,  ekiest  son  of  the  kite  Dean 
of  Wordu^  ter,  to  Anna  Delida,  ddest  dauahtar 
of  Dr  John  Johnstone  of  Galiabaak,  and  of  Monu- 

"*!!!' At°No!  T^FowSstreet,  John  Erskine  of 
Vcnlaw,  Esq.  to  Ann  Wellwood,  dai^htar  of  Wd- 
Uam  Scott  Moncrieff  of  Kirkton,  Esq. 

-  At  Meadow  Place.  Mr  Patridi  Maxwell,  to 
Mist  MarU  Pringle,  daughter  of  the  laU  Dr 
Charles  Orm«,  of  the  Hon.  last  ladia  Conpany'k 
Serviee. 
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8.  At  Bdiiibmsh,  tfr  WDBnn  GaDovmr,  m  of 
the  late  Mr  WUliam  Galloway,  mcrchaiit In  Edin- 
tmifh,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Andrew 
Thompaoo,  mcrrhant,  Wooler,  Northnmbertand. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Dick,  Eiq.  Lauricton 
Place,  to  eiiaabeth,  Moood  daughter  of  Tbonuu 
Jdhuton,  Eiq.  advocate. 

—  At  Logan  House,  Arnhire,  Wniiam  Cndg, 
Em.  of  Ajr,  factor  to  the  Earl  of  Caisillis,  to 
Qnee  Hamilton  of  WhitehUl,  ooly  daughter  of 
the  late  WUIiam  Allaeon  of  Whitchill.  Ajnhire. 

—  At  Caiham  Church,  NorthumbRiand,  Mr 
David  Macbeth  Moir,  surgeon.  Muskelburgh,  to 
Catherine  Elisabeth,  voungeat  daughter  of  Chas. 
Bell,  Eta.  late  of  Leith. 

—  At  Edinbureh,  John  Dick,  Esq.  Lauriston 
Place,  to  Elixabcui,  seoood  daughter  of  Thomas 
Johmtoo,  Esq.  advocate. 

~-  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Robert  Clarke,  merchant. 
Bdhiburgh.  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  M*- 
Cavin,  Esq'  of  Tuphall.  near  Hamilton. 

—  At  London,  Adam  DulT.  Esq.  third  son  of 
R.  W.  Duff.  Esq.  of  Fettereiso  Qwde,  to  Eleanor, 
elilest  daui;hter  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas  Fraser, 
of  Woodcott  House,  Oxford. 

10.  At  Bdteburgh,  James  Mscalpine  Leoy,  Esq. 
of  Dalswinton,  to  Marion  Agatha,  third  daughter 
of  Robert  Downie.  Esq.  of  Appin,  M.P. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Thomson,  Esq.  ac* 
ooontant.  Inverness,  to  Ann  Dewar  Russd,  younf^ 
est  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Macdonald  of  Spring- 
field. 

16.  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  George  Duncan.  Junior, 
Hutchcson  Town,  Glasgow,  to  Helen  Gray,  leoond 
daughter  of  the  Ute  Mr  Thomas  Duncan.  Prince's 
Strett.  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  James  Pattisoo.  Em}.  W.S.  to 
Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John 
Obckbum. 

—  At  Rose  Lodge,  Portobello,  John  C.  Mac- 
donald, M.D.  to  Christina, .daughter  of  the  late 
Charlet  Ritchse,  Esq. 

17.  At  Saughton,  Mr  John  Hutchicon,  Kiik- 
aldy,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Mr  Robert  Binnie. 

18.  At  Craigfuodle,  William  Baync,  Esq.  of 
Rires,  to  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of  David 
Meldrum.  Eiq. 

—  At  Tanoadice,  John  Ogilvy,  Esq.  younger 
of  Inchewan,  to  Anne  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of 
Charles  Ogilvy,  Esq.  of  Tannadice. 

19.  At  Hoaefleld  Place,  Portobello,  bj  the  Rev. 
DrJohn  Mitchell  o^  Glasgow,  J.  A.  M*Whirter. 
Esq.  to  Mrs  M'Nish. 

22.  At  CarbeTry,  Thomas  Scott,  Esq.  aocompt- 
ant.  to  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Francis  Brodie, 
Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

&,  At  Edinburgh.  John  Finlar,  Esq.  second  son 
of  Kirkman  Flnlay.  Esq.  of  Castle  Toward,  to 
Isabella,  only  daughter  or  the  late  Richard  ilotch- 
kls.  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

—  At  London.  Lord  Wriothesley  Russell, 
fourth  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  Elisabeth 
Laura  HenrietU,  yoangcst  daughter  of  Lord  Wil- 
Uam  Russell. 

.-  At  Exeter.  B.  C.  Oreenhill,  Esq.  of  Puriton. 
Somersetshire,  to  Henrietu  Lavinia.  daughter  of 
LleuCenantpCok>nel  Macdonald.  F.R.S.,  M.R.A.S. 
grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald. 

—  At  Alva,  John  Hamilton  Gray,  Esq.  only  son 
of  Robert  Gray,  Eaq.  of  Camtyne,  to  Elisabeth 
Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Raymond 
Johnstone.  Esq  of  Alva. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mi^or-Gen.  Wallace  Agnew  of 
Lochryan,  only  sou  of  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  Dun- 
lop.  Bart,  to  Janet,  daughter  of  William  Rodger, 
Esq. 

—  At  Morningside,  Mr  F.  Oliphant.  merchant, 
to  Euphemis.  second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Grieve,  NewbatUe. 

34.  At  Edinburgh.  Richard  Reid.  Esq.  of  the 
Customs,  to  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  William 
Smith,  Esq.  solicitor,  Gayfield  Square. 

Lately,  At  the  Mauritius.  Captain  Barclay, 
99th  Regimeni,  Aide  dc^Camp  to  bis  Excellency 
the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  (  olville.  to  Elise.  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Marquire  de  Iiune. 

—  At  Battenea,  Surrey,  Mark  Sprott,  Esq.  of 
Rlddell,  Roxburghshite,  to  Eliea.  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Shewell,  Esq.  of  Clapham  Common. 

—  At  London.  Lieut.  W.  Wallace,  of  the 
71*t  regiment,  (oi  Highland  light  infantry.)  to 
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Frauds,  aao^itcr  Of  the  tateJdlml 
of  LoDdca.  and  of  the  Island  of  Jamaicsu 

Lolely,  At  Poona,  QqpL  Jas-  Keidi,  AsdsL-Ad.- 
Gen.  H.  D.  A.,  to  Mary  Catherine  EBaa,  aeoond 
daaghter  of  Uie  late  Major  Green. 

DEATHS 

OA  2a  At  Macao,  Graham*  Mackenito,  EM|.or 
Slncanoie,  partner  tai  the  finn  of  Messrs  Graham 
MackemdeSco. 

Aec.  At  Dum  Dum,  new  CaicDtta.  Lteut.  HeniT 
Fothringham  Conar,  of  the  Bengal  Horse  Artil- 
lery, second  son  of  John  Corsar.  Esq.  Noithnm- 
berland  Street,  Edinbunh. 

24.  At  Bombay.  Mr  Wm.  Campbell  Ardilbald. 
surgeon  of  the  Upton  Castle  ^"^'f^^^j  aca  of  Mr 

2&  At  Poona,  MaKir  John  Snodgraas,  of  the 
Hob.  East  India-  Company's  Service,  second  eon 
of  the  late  NeU  Snodgiass,  Etq.  of  CunniBgham- 
head. 

Jan.  1.  In  the  neigfabouihood  of  Madras,  Ueut.- 
CoL  John  Dalrymple,  of  his  Majesty's  3uth  foot. 

8.  At  the  Mauritius,  Montgomery  Stewart,  Act- 
faig-Lieutenant  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Heli- 
con, eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Mootgomerie  Stewart. 

March  2.  At  St  Helena,  Brevet-Captain  Tho- 
mas William  Boycs,  of  his  Majesty**  26th  regiment 
of  foot 

11.  At  Demerara,  William  Johnston,  Eaq.  sur- 
geon, much  renetted. 

April  9.  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  Allan  Bonk,  tanner. 
West  Port,  aged  80. 

—  At  Aoguilla,  James  Hay,  Esq.  late  of  the 
Customs,  AnguiUa. 

11.  Off  the  Cape  d«  Terd  Islands,  on  hoard  the 
Bcnbow.  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  the 
East  Indies.  LieuL  Robert  Stirling,  Esq.  3d  regi- 
ment, seventh  son  of  Andrew  Stirling,  Es«|.  of 
Drumpellier,  Lanarkshire. 

12.  At  PhiUdelphia.  United  States,  Jamea  Ha- 
milton. Esq.  of  St  Simoos. 

15.  At  her  house,  in  Kinghom.  Miss  EliBilwth 
BoswelL 

21.  At  Ayr.  Mrs  Graham  Campbell  of  Shirran, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Hunter,  Esq. 
of  Thurston. 

23.  At  London,  John  Sibbald,  Esq.  merchant, 
Leith. 

24.  At  sea.  on  board  the  Countess  of  Hanoort, 
Louisa  Cecilia  Evelina,  youngest  daughter  of  Ma- 
jor William  Betram of  KersweU. 

25.  At  Hawick,  Mr  Robert  Douglas,  acn.  sur- 
geon, aged  78. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Lieut.  John  Drummond, 
Royal  Marines,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  No.  1,  Orchardlleld  Place,  Mrs  Suaanna 
Dewar,  relict  of  Mr  James  Dewar,  builder  in  Edin- 
bunh. 

26.  At  Ratisboo,  the  Rer.  Jaa.  G.  Moir,  of  the 
Scotch  College  of  St  James. 

27.  At  Whitby,  Captain  Sooiesby,  fbcmerly  in 
the  Greenland  iuhing  trade. 

—  At  St  George's,  Grenada,  Mr  Jam«s  Sidey, 
surgeon  there. 

—  At  28,  SUtford  Street,  Hiss  Katherioe  Sin- 
clair of  Barrock. 

—  At  Hatton  Castle.  John  Duff.  Esq.  eldest  son 
of  Garden  Duff.  E«q.  of  Hatton. 

28.  At  15,  Brown  Square,  Margaret  Rltdiic, 
wife  of  Mr  John  Stark,  printer. 

—  At  Kilchronaii  Manse,  ArgylUhtre.  the  Rev. 
William  l-raser,  in  the  77ih  year  of  hU  age,  and 
45th  of  his  minj»try. 

29.  At  Kirkwall,  Captain  William  Ridaan  of 
Rapness,  aged  86. 

"  At  No.  .11,  Scotland  Street,  Mr  WiUiam  Cot- 
ton, tobacconist,  much  and  Justly  rcffretted. 

—  At  Bonskeid  House,  Miss  Amelia  Ochiltraa 

30.  At  Glenshira,  Argyllshire,  Miss  Turner, 
niece  of  the  Ute  MiOor-Ocn«nl  Turner.  Goreniar 
of  Sierra  Leone. 

—  At  Merchant  Street.  Mr  Alex.  Dcuehar.  sen. 
late  seal-engraver,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Thomson's  Place.  Leith  Walk,  Mr  Wm. 
Lindsay,  Jun.  merchant  in  Leith. 

May  1.  Atherfather'shouse.Broomlands.Jane 
Innes,  wife  of  James  Spittal,  Esq.  Jun.  merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

—  Mariai  eldiit  daughter  of  Alexander  Bamil- 
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ton.  E«|.  of  the  RetrMt,  Devonthlre,  and  of  Hal- 
Icihcxvt,  Ayrshire. 

I.  At  Rhue,  Architeld  BCacdonald,  Eiq.  Rhue, 
Ariuig. 

—  At  Ayr.  WiUism,  aon  of  WillUm  Montgo- 
ncvie,  Ei^  of  Annick  Lodge. 

•  At  Brunitaiii  Uouie,  Captain  John  Tail- 
knar.  R.N. 

S.  At  Claremont  Street,  Saxe  Cobourg  Place. 
Mr  Andrew  Wood,  of  the  house  of  Wood,  Small, 
and  Company. 

J.  At  Maryfield  Place,  eait  road  to  Leith,  Mr 
William  Gibb.  for  many  yean  asciitant  libtarian 
to  the  Faculty  of  Advooatea. 

~  At  Old  Mootroae,  Charles  Greenhill,  Eiq.  of 
Feam,  in  the  S&th  year  of  hii  age. 

i.  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  Walter  Smith,  aged  79. 

—  In  her  9Uh  year,  Elizabeth  Hamilton  M<- 
Gill,  Lady  Dalrymple,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  one  of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer. 

.—  At  WbitmuirhaU,  Mr  Kobert  Dunlop,  mer- 
diant,  Huddersflcld. 

5.  Ai  Edinburgh.  Miss  Buphemla  Douglas, 
younaeat  daughter  of  the  lute  Dr  Chiistoplier 
DonJtiMM,  physician  in  KeUo. 

—  At  his  nouse  in  Spring  Gardens,  London, 
Charles  Lord  Colchester,  in  the  ^td  year  of  his 
age; 

—  At  Croftontober,  Archibald  Murray  Mensies, 
SQO  of  Mr  Geo.  Cuniming  Mensies. 

6.  At  Brookfield  Cottage.  William,  youngest 
aon  of  the  Rev.  Mr  ProudJraot,  minister  of  Avon- 
dale. 

~~  At  Port'OIasgow,  Mrs  Bathia  Gordon,  relict 
of  John  Orrok.  Eaq.  of  Orrok. 

—  Mn  Dalrymple,  wife  of  Gen.  Dalrymple,  of 
Yorit  Place,  Poriman  Square,  London. 

7.  At  Lauriston  Place,  Miss  Ann  Bonar,  daugh- 
ter of  Uie  Ute  Thomson  Bonar,  Esq. 

-^  At  Gdgeworthtown,  Wm.  Edgeworth,  Esq. 
ciTil  engineer,  son  of  the  celebrated  R.  L.  Edge* 
worth,  Esq. 

a.  Robert,  son  of  Dr  James  PItcaim,  No.  9, 
Castle  Street. 

^  At  Faside,  Mcams,  Thomas  PoUok,  Esq.  of 
Faside,  ued  78. 

9.  At  Fisherrow,  Lieut  Ferguson  BurrelL 

—  At  Dunmore,  James  Campbell  of  Duxunore, 
Kaq. 

—  At  Picardy  Place,  Alexander  Sprot,  Esq.  in 
his  83d  year. 

»  At  Hanunenmitb.  AmeUa  Sibbald  Scott, 
daughter  of  the  late  David  Scott,  Esq.  M.P.  and 
deter  of  Sir  David  Scott,  Bart. 

lOw  At  her  houses  Coates  Crescent,  Mrs  Young 
ofNetherfield. 

—  At  his  houie,  London,  Dr  Thomas  Young, 
F.R&  in  hU  56th  year. 

II.  At  Coal.  Lady  Ifackeniie,  sen.  of  CouL 
«>  At  Bandram,  m  the  ft>th  year  of  her  age, 

Mrs  Katharine  Stark,  relict  of  John  Duiie,  Esq. 
of  Dunfermline. 

—  At  Pertb,  the  Rev.  James  Gray,  In  his  38th 
year. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Dr  Crawford. 

^  At  Lethoidy,  Perthshire,  Mr  Archibald 
SpoCtiswoode. 

^  At  14,  Pitt  Street,  Mrs  Peter  Tayk>r. 

li.  At  8,  Forth  Sueet,  Charlotte  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Sandeman,  Esq. 

»  At  Elgin,  Miss  Brodie,  daughter  of  James 
Brodie,  Esq.  of  Spynie,  and  sister  of  the  late 
James  Brodie  of  Bri^iie,  Esq.  Ac. 

—  At  North  Berwick  Mains,  Mr  John  Thom- 
son. 

^  At  Scrabstcr.  In  her  86th  year,  Mrs  Isabella 
Dunbar,  relict  of  Captain  Thomas  Dunbar  of 
WestfiehL 

16.  At  West  Bank,  Portobelk>,  Mrs  Catherine 
Hobtitson.  wife  of  Alexander  Guthrie,  bookseller, 
Edinbargh,  and  only  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Robertsoo,  Esq.  of  Rindeaoa. 

17.  At  Biacklaws,  in  her  SSd  year,  Frances 
Sommemlie,  relict  of  Mr  William  Muir,  late  far- 
mer in  Whitettrica. 

—  At  Mihuithort,  KinroiMhire,  Mr  James  Co- 
ventry, aged  95. 

—  At  Aden,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kyd,  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Longside. 


ty,  America,  the  HonoimbleaBd  Tenerahte  John 
Jay,  at  the  advanced  age  of  8i  years.  He  held,  at 
one  period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress ;  was  the 
author  of  several  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
state  papers  thai  appeared  during  the  contests 
and  throughout  the  whole  struggle,  displayed 
equal  firmness  and  ability.  In  1^9,  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  he.  In  conjunction  with  Dr 
Franklin,  negotiated  the  treaty  by  which  the  in- 
dependence of  America  was  secured.  He  subse- 
quently held  the  offices  of  Ambassador  to  this 
country,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

18.  At  Waniston  Crescent,  Jane,  only  daugh- 
ter of  R.  Rennic.  Esq. 

—  At  Edmburgh,  Lieut.  Charles  Campbell,  lit 
(Royal)  Regi>nent  of  Foot. 

^  At  Rankcillor  Street,  William  Robertson, 

19.  At  1,  Hermitage  Place.  Leith  Links.  Mn 
Annabella  Farquharson,  wife  of  Duncan  Matha* 
son,  Esq.  Advocate. 

SO.  At  Dundee,  Mrs  Helen  Jobson,  wlfb  of 
Alexander  Pitcairn,  Esq.  of  Pratis. 

—  At  Loch  House,  by  Linlithgow,  Mr  James 
Thomas,  writer,  Edinburgh. 

21.  At  Wards,  near  Montrose,  Mrs  Guthrie, 
late  of  Balfour. 

—  At  Balcurrie,  Fife.  John  Johnston,  Esq. 
Mansfield  Place,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Ayr,  Mrs  Graham  Campbell  of  Shervan, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Hunter, 
£sq.  of  Thurston. 

«3.  At  Midfleld.  Sir  John  Forbes  Drummondof 
Hawthomden,  Bart  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

24.  At  Morar  House.  Colonel  Donald  Macdo- 
nell,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service. 

—  In  St  James's  Square,  London.  Captain  Sin- 
dair  Erskine.  second  son  of  the  Earl  or  Rosslyn, 
In  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  14,  Druramond  Place,  ElisabeCh  Chris- 
tiana, eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  MeggeC,  W.S. 

23.  At  Leith,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  Mr 
Alex.  Ingram,  teacher  of  mathematies  in  tin 
High  School  there. 

Ss.  At  York,  Mrs  HalL 

—  At  Edinburgh,  in  her  9!f(  year,  Mrs  Elisa- 
beth Marion  WUhart,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr  George  Wishart,  one  or  the  ministers  of  the 
Tion  Church. 

—  At  his  house,  Henry  Place,  Mr  David  Craw« 
ford,  land  survcror. 

—  At  Parton  Manse,  the  Rev.  James  Rae,  mi- 
nister of  that  parish. 

27.  At  St  John's  Hill,  Edinburgh.  John  Mathie, 
only  son  of  the  late  Mr  John  Mathie  Anderson, 
CasUe  Hill,  Peebles-shiie. 

—  At  Ormiston,  Mr  Thomas  Logan,  manafbe> 


irer,  aged  79  years. 
—  Atlngl 


—  At  Cupar  Angus,  the  Rer.  Wm.  Dunn,  A.M. 
linlster  at  the  ReUef  Congregation  there. 

—  At  hit  leat  at  Bedford,  West  Chester  Coun- 
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Ingliston,  Mr  Thomas  Stevenson,  senior, 
aged  79. 

29.  At  NOb  7,  North  West  Circus  Place,  Mr 
William  Home. 

—  In  George  Square,  Mrs  Robertson,  In  the 
90th  year  of  her  age. 

31.  At  htr  house.  No.  1,  Nelson  Street,  Hiss 
Isabell  Gardner. 

—  At  Wigton,  William  M'Connell,  Esq.  Sheriff- 
Substitute. 

—  At  Melrose  Cottage,  the  Rev.  William  Steele, 
A.M.  aged  34,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  High 
School  of  Leith. 

June  2.  At  King's  PUce,  Leith  Walk,  Duntafdt 
Home,  eldest  daughter  of  Geo.  Home,  Esq. 

—  At  Westmilt  Cottage,  Mr  David  Jobson,  sen* 
merchant,  Dundee. 

—  At  Plasewydd  Cottsge,  Llangollen,  Lady 
Eleanor  Butler,  aunt  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormood. 

3.  At  Hamburgh,  Mrs  Hercules  Ross,  of  Wel- 
lingsbuttel,  daughter  of  Sir  Alt' x.  Craufurd,  Bart. 

4.  At  Strawfr<ink,  near  Lanark,  aged  93  years, 
Mr  John  SomervtUe,  farmer  and  heritor. 

—  At  Brighton,  the  Right  Hun.  Lnrd  Thurlow. 
^  At  Torrie.  James  llanaidstm  Dickson,  Esq. 

lateof  Blairhall. 

^  At  Aberdeen,  In  the  63d  year  of  her  age, 
Jane  Boyd,  wife  of  James  Kidd,  D.D.  Professor 
of  Oriental  Lan/(uages  in  the  Bfarischal  College 
and  Umversity,  a»c. 
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5.  At  BnuMbb  EUntaOi  Dowager  ConntMs  of 
Amm. 

6.  At  hb  home,  Lauricetan  Place,  Mr  George 
Cowie,  mlnUter  of  the  goepel. 

7.  At  Whinny  Rigs,  near  Annan,  Maria,  aged 
6,  and,  on  thesameluiy,  EHzabeth,  aaed  IS  yean, 
both  daughten  of  John  Barker,  E»q.  of  Lang- 
•haw,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries. 

—  At  Dublin,  Mr  Joteph  Deas,  bookseller  there 
— fonnerly  of  the  llrm  of  W.  and  J.  Draa,  of  thia 
plaeeu 

—  At  Auehluncart*  Mn  Gordon,  lenior,  of 
Park,  aged  80  yean. 

—  At  3i,  India  Street,  Mn  EUaaheth  Dods, 
reliet  of  John  Logan,  Esq.  of  New  Gdrom. 

8.  At  Springbm,  Aynhire,  Mr  Thomaa  Finlay- 
aon.  patentee  of  the  rid  plough  and  harrowi. 

—  Atthe  Mane  of  Falkirk,  in  the  76ch  year  of 
Us  ege  and  the  50th  of  hin  ministry,  the  Rer.  Dr 
James  Wilson,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Northlands,  in  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Geotge 
Augustus  Frederick  Chiehcster,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  LordSpeooer  and  Lady  Hariiet  Chicbet- 
ter,  and  nephew  to  the  Marquis  of  DonegaL 

—  At  36,  Hanorer  Street,  in  the  57th  year  of 
her  age,  Mn  Margaret  Ardiibald,  wife  of  Mr  John 
Thomson.  Professor  of  M  uslc,  and  at  Carnuirthen> 
on  tha  3Sd  ult.  Mn  IsabeUa  Howell,  both  daugh^ 
ten  of  the  late  Mr  William  Archibald,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  London,  at  Lord  Wallacc^s  house.  Port- 
man  square,  the  Dowager  Viseountess  Melville. 

»  At  Woodcnd  Cottage.  Harriot  Louisa,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Mi^or  Ldth  Hay,  youoger  of 
Rannes. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Andrew  SOveni,  loUd- 
tor-at-1aw. 

-^  At  Broughton  Plaoe,  John  MaetaTiah,  E«q. 
solictor  in  Inverness,  and  agent  for  the  Com- 
mercial Banking  Company  of  Scotland  there. 

J  a  At  Kennington,  Alexander  Sangster,  Esq. 
London,  aged  87> 

1 1 .  At  Lonaon.  George  Ktnnear,  Esq.  adToeate, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Kinnear,  Esq. 
of  Kinkxh. 

—  At  CoweK,  Isle  of  Wight,  Anne  Eteonora^ 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Muir  Mac- 
LenateofDclvine,  Baronet. 

»  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  EHaabeth  Ranaar,  ae- 
cond  daughter  of  Thomas  Ramsay,  Esq.  Princess 


Deaths.  tAug. 

M.  At  1S9.  Rose  Street,  Mr  David  Thomson. 
tnrneon. 

23  At  Bromley,  the  Lady  Anne  Prater,  wife  of 
Robt.  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Torbreck,  and  eldest  daugb* 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

—  Mr  H.  W.  WilHams.  This  ingenious  and 
amiable  artist,  whose  name  has  so  long  and  ao 
juitly  been  aasoeiated  with  that  ever  glorkms 
Greece,  the  unrivalled  raonumeoU  of  which  thw 
happiest  eflbrts  of  hb  pencil  were  employed  in  U. 
..-     ^       ^._j  _•  tomaA,  ni  " 


19.  At  Cheltenham,  the  Hon.  Sophia  Watpoto. 
relict  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Walpole.  for  many  yean 
his  Ma)esty*s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  at  the  Court  of  Lbboo. 

—  At  Leith.  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age,  Mias 
Margaret  M*Whirter,  daughter  of  Bailie  M*Whir- 
ter,  formerly  of  DtunAriei.  ... 

13.  Herbert  Suiton,  the  son  of  H.  H.  Jones,  f 
Llynon,  Anglesey.  Esq.  and  grandson  of  Robert 
Scott,  Esq.  For^  SUeet,  Edinuurgh. 

—  At  24.  Buocleuch  Place.  Marion,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Ute  Alexander  Parlanc,  Esq.  sur- 
geon  in  Glasgow.  ..   ^    . 

U.  At  IS/Abercrombie  Place,  Amelia  Gardyne, 
eldeit  daughter  of  Dr  H  anier. 

15.  At  Leny  House,  Francb  Hamilton,  Esq.  of 
Bardowie  and  Leny.  M.D. 

-^  At  Kirkaldy.  Mr  James  Morgan,  aged  73. 

16.  At  Dunglass,  Frances,  youngest  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Hall,  Bart 

17.  At  hb  house,  Perth,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Brown, 
connected  with  the  Associate  Synod  of  Original 
Secedera. 

—  At  Portobello,  Mn  Mary  Home,  relict  of 
W.  VallAnge,  Esq.  Tranent,  in  her  78th  year. 

—  At  Caatle  Mooa.  Isle  of  Man,  the  Hon.  Ame- 
lia Anne  Drummond,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  of  Strathallan. 

"  Suddenly,  at  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Bbck, 
late  merchant  in  Leith.  __ 

19.  At  Jamaica  Street.  Leith,  Mr  Thos.  Thom- 
son. Ute  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Cum. 
paoy.  aged  68. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Fourdon,  in  the  9M  year  of 
her  age,  Margaret  Reid.  widow  of  Mr  Alexander 
LeaUc^  minister  of  that  pariah. 


hMtratiog.  died  of  a  cancer  in  thestoi 

the  excruciating  tortures  of  which  he  had  s , 

for  nearly  eight  months  prerious  to  hb  lirrrsai. 
with  a  degree  of  ft>rtitiide  and  resignation  altoge- 
ther extraordinary.  Mr  Williams,  we  understand. 
was  a  natire  of  Wales,  as  his  name  Indeed  seema 
to  indicate:  but  he  had  been  Iom domiciled  in 
Scotland,  hb  adopted  country,  where  hb  name 
had  been  enrolled  in  the  hooouralrie  catalogue  of 
our  native  artists. 

—  At  London,  Mr  Daniel  Terry,  the  Perform- 
er.   A  severe  attack  of  paralysb  with  whidi  he 
was  visited  about  a  fortnight  prerioas,  had  ao 
his  ftame,  "  " 


completely  debilitated  1 


that  not  die 


slightest  hopes  of  hb  recovery  were  entertidned  by 
hb  medical  atten<<antB.  Afi  that  medieal  skffl 
could  achieve  was  done,  but  without  eftet— natove 
was  enmplelely  exhaosted->«nd  the  unftastonaM 
gentleman  died  almoat  without  a  straggle.  A  tew 
minutes  before  his  dissolution,  he  beeameaofinr 
sensible  as  to  recognise  and  take  leave  of  Ma  ^ 
mily,  who  are  plunged  in  the  deepest  aWieticii  by 
this  melancholy  but  not  unexpected  event,  mt 
Terry  was  about  forty-seven  yean  of  age. 

S8.  At  Edinburgh,  Mary-^nn,  youngest  d«iig|i- 
ter  of  Mr  Roberta,  elocutionlsL 

LttMy,  At  Aaingurth.  in  the  East  ladlaa,  In 
consequence  of  a  fill  from  hb  horse.  Cntain  A. 
Smith,  of  the  50th  Regiment  Bengal  NatiTe  In- 
fantry. 

.-At  Waimabbad,  Ueutenant-Colonel  J.  Del- 
rymple,  of  hb  Malesty's  80lh  Regiment. 

—  At  Waimabbad,  Lieutanant^Colonal  Henry 
Wallace  Sale.  9Ui  Regiment  of  Medina  Native  In- 
fantry. 

—  At  Poooa,  M^lor  John  Snodgfiai,  IfiHi  Ragi. 
ment  Native  Infantry. 

—  At  Ootacamund.  Madras.  Major  Geona 
OgUvIe,  of  the  I9ih  Regiment  Nativa  IntentiT. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Captain  David  Miller,  Gon»- 
mander  of  the  Hon.  Company's  eliartared  ship, 
Coldstream. 

^  At  New  South  Wales,  W.  Bakoube^  Esq. 
Colonial  Secretary. 

~  At  her  house  In  Berkeley  Square, 
In  her  »Oth  yeer,  VbooontessF 
John  last  Vuoount  1 

—  At  Castletown,  Queen's  Comity, 

Dun,  gardener,  aged  106  years.    He  ret 

ftill  vigour  of  hb  undcntandfaif  until  a  few 
months  of  hb  death. 

—  In  Edgefield,  <S.  C.)  Ton,  a  nagre  man,  be- 
k>nging  to  Mn  Baoon,  at  the  great  age  of  ISt 
year*. 

—  A  few  weeks  after  leaving  Canonore  lor  ■«- 
rope,  Mn  CoL  Colquhoun  Grant,  wife  of  lieut.- 
Cokmel  Cdqukoun  Grant,  daughter  of  .' 
Brodic.  Esq.  and  Lady  Margaret  Dufll 

—  John  Reevea,  Bm.  Joint  Patcnteem  I 
to  hb  Maiesty  for  Bogtand,  i«ed  77. 

—  Off  An)engo,  Madraa,  Dr  WtWam  Codina*. 
of  the  ffSth  Regiment,  M.N.I. 

—  AtSouthemhay,  Exeter.  Rear- Admiral  Rich- 
ard Raggett,  aged  71. 

—  At  Madras,  Lieut-Celonel  Henry  WaBaee 
Sale.  9th  Regiment  Madras  Native  Inlkntry. 

—  At  Paris.  Prince  Hohcnkhe,  Manhal  and 
Peer  of  Franock 

—  At  Madras,  Ma)or  George  Ogilvte,  of  the 
17th  Regin  ent  of  Native  Infantry. 

~  At  Belmont.  Kent,  aged  88,  the  Right  Hmi. 
the  Lord  Hairb,  G.C.B.  General  in  hb  Ma^esty^ 
Army,  Colonel  of  the  73d  Reghnmt  ef  Foot,  asid 
Governor  of  Dumbarton  Caatle. 

—  At  Thanet  Plaoe.  Strand.  London.  James 
Grant,  Esq.  lata  MiOor  ^M  Highlanden. 
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BLtK  OP  BBIOR. 
BY  TBB  BTTBICX  8HBPHBBD. 

Hatb  70U  never  heard  of  Elen  of  Reigh, 
.The  fairest  flower  of  the  north  conntrie  ? 
The  maid  that  left  all  maidens  behind 
In  all  that  was  lovely^  sweety  and  kind ; 
As  sweet  as  the  breeze  o'er  beds  of  balm» 
As  happy  and  gay  as  the  gamesome  lamb. 
As  lignt  as  the  feather  that  dances  on  high. 
As  blithe  as  the  lark  in  the  breast  of  the  sky. 
As  modest  as  young  rose  that  blossoms  too  soon, 
As  mild  as  the  breeze  on  a  morning  of  June ; 
Her  Toioe  was  the  music's  sofUst  key, 
And  her  form  the  comeliest  symmeOry. 

But  let  bard  describe  her  smile  who  can. 
For  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  ; 
There  nerer  was  pen  that  hand  could  frame, 
Nor  tongue  that  talter'd  at  maiden's  name. 
Could  once  a  distant  tint  convey 
Of  its  lovely  and  benignant  ray. 
You  have  seen- the  moming^s  folding  vest 
Hang  dense  and  pale  upon  the  east. 
As  if  an  angel's  hand  had  strewn 
The  dawning^s  couch  with  the  eider  down. 
And  shroud^  with  a  curtain  gray 
The  cradle  of  the  infant  day  ? 
And  'mid  this  orient  dense  and  pale, 
Through  one  small  window  of  tne  veil 
You  have  seen  the  sun's  first  radiant  hue 
Lightening  the  dells  and  vales  of  dew. 
With  smile  that  seem'd  through  glory's  rim 
From  dwellings  of  the  cherubim ; 
And  you  have  thought,  with  holy  awe, 
A  lovelier  sight  you  never  saw. 
Scorning  the  heart  who  dared  to  doubt  it ; 
Alas!  you  little  knew  about  it  I 
At  beauty's  shrine  you  ne'er  have  knelt. 
Nor  felt  the  flame  that  I  have  felt; 
Nor  chanced  the  virgin  smile  to  see 
Of  beauty's  model,  »£len  of  Reigh ! 

When  sunbeams  on  the  river  blaze. 
Yon  on  its  glory  scarce  can  gaie ; 
TOL.XXyx.  NO«CLyi.  • 


872  Elen  o/Reigh.  [;Sept. 

Bat  when  the  moon's  delirious  beam^ 
In  giddy  splendour  woos  the  stream. 
Its  mellow'd  light  is  so  refined, 
'Tis  like  a  gWam  of  soul  and  mind  ; 
Its  gentle  npple  glittering  by, 
Like  twinkle  of  a  maiden  s  eye ; 
While  all  amazed  at  Heaven  s  steepness, 
Tou  gaze  into  its  liquid  deepness^ 
And  806  some  beauties  that  excel-— 
Visions  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell — 
A  downward  soul  of  living  hue. 
So  mild,  so  modest,  and  so  blue ! 

What  am  I  raving  of  just  now  ? 
Forsooth,  I  scarce  can  say  to  you— 
A  moonlight  river  beaming  by. 
Or  holy  depth  of  virgin's  eye  ; 
Unconscious  bard  !  What  perilous  dreaming ! 
I9  nought  on  earth  to  thee  beseeming, 
Will  nothing  serve,  but  beauteous  women  ?— 
No,  nothing  else.    But  'tis  strange  to  me. 
If  you  never  heard  aught  of  Elen  of  Reigh. 

But  whenever  you  breathe  the  breeze  of  balm. 
Or  smile  at  the  frolics  of  the  lamb. 
Or  watch  the  stream  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Or  weep  for  the  rosebud  that  opes  too  soon. 
Or  when  any  beauty  of  this  creation 
Moves  your  delight  or  admiration. 
You  then  may  try,  whatever  it  be, 
That  to  compare  with  Klcn  of  Reigh : 
But  never  presume  that  lovely  creature 
Once  to  compare  with  aught  m  nature ; 
For  earth  has  neither  form  nor  face 
Which  heart  can  ween  or  eye  can  trace. 
That  once  comparison  can  stand 
With  Elen  the  flower  of  fair  ScoUand. 

'Tis  said  that  angels  are  passing  fair 
And  lovelv  beings ; — I  hope  they  are : 
But  for  all  their  beauty  of  form  and  wing, 
If  lovelier  than  the  maid  I  sing, 
They  needs  must  be — I  cannot  tell— 
Something  beyond  all  parallel ; 
Something  admitted,  not  believed. 
Which  heart  of  man  hath  ne'er  conceived ; 
But  these  are  beings  of  mental  bliss. 
Not  things  to  love,  and  soothe,  and  kiss.— 
There  is  something  dear,  say  as  we  will. 
In  winsome  human  nature  still. 

Elen  of  Reigh  was  the  flower  of  onr  wild, 
Elen  of  Reigh  was  an  onl^  child, 
A  motherless  lamb,  in  childhood  thrown 
On  bounteous  Nature,  and  her  alone; 
But  who  can  mould  like  that  mighty  dame 
The  mind  of  fervour  and  mounting  flame. 
The  mind  that  beams  with  a  glow  intense 
For  fair  and  virtuous  excellence ! 
Not  one  \  though  many  a  mighty  name. 
High  margin'd  on  the  lists  of  fame. 


Has  bUson'd  lier  ripe  tuition  high. 

The  world  has  own'd  it,  and  well  may  1 1 

Bttt  most  of  all  that  fight  had  she. 

The  flower  of  our  mountains^  fair  Elen  of  Reigh* 

Bat  human  life  is  like  a  riter-^ 
Its  brightneM  lasts  not  on  for  eTer— 
That  dances  from  its  native  braes. 
As  pure  as  maidhood's  early  days  ; 
But  soon,  with  dark  and  sullen  motion. 
It  rolls  into  its  funeral  ocean. 
And  those  whose  currents  are  the  slightest. 
And  shortest  run,  are  aye  the  brightest : 
So  is  our  life — ^its  latest  wave 
Rolls  dark  and  solemn  to  the  graTe ; 
And  soon  o'ercast  was  Elen*s  day, 
And  changed,  as  must  my  sportive  lay. 

When  beauty  is  in  its  rosy  prime. 
There  is  something  sscred  and  sublime. 
To  see  all  living  worth  combined 
In  such  a  lovely  being's  mind ; 
Each  thing  for  which  we  would  wish  to  liye. 
Each  grace,  each  virtue  Heaven  can  giye. 
Such  being  was  Elen,  if  such  can  be ; 
A  faith  unstain'd,  a  conscience  free. 
Pure  Christian  love  and  charity. 
All  breathed  in  such  a  holy  strain. 
The  hearts  of  men  could  not  refrain 
From  wonder  at  what  they  heard  and  saw ; 
Even  greatest  sinners  stood  in  awe 
At  seeing  a  form  and  soul  unshadow'df-^ 
A  model  for  the  walka  of  maidhood. 

You  will  feel  a  trembUnff  wish  to  loiow. 
If  such  a  being  oould  e'er  forego 
Her  onward  path  of  heayenly  aim. 
To  love  a  thing  of  mortal  frame. 
Ah !  never  did  heart  in  bosom  dwell. 
That  loyed  as  warmly  and  as  well. 
Or  with  such  ligaments  profound 
Was  twined  another's  hesrt  around  ; 
But  blush  not— dread  not,  I  entreat. 
Nor  tremble  for  a  thing  so  sweet. 

Not  comely  youth  with  downy  chin, 
Kor  manhood's  goodliest  form,  could  win 
One  wistful  look,  or  dew-drop  sheen. 
From  eye  so  heayenly  and  serene. 
Her  loye,  that  with  her  life  began. 
Was  set  on  thins  more  pure  than  man^i 
'Twas  on  a  virgin  of  like  mind. 
As  pure,  as  gentle,  as  refined ; 
They  in  one  cradle  slept  when  youngs 
Were  taught  by  the  same  blessed  tongue ; 
Aye  smiled  each  other's  face  to  see-^ 
Were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  knee ; 
And  the  first  word  each  tongue  could  frame 
Was  a  loved  playmate's  cheering  name. 

Like  two  young  poplars  of  the  yale. 
Like  two  young  twm  roes  of  the  dale. 
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Ther  grew ;  and  life  bad  no  alloy^^-^ 

Their  fairy  path  was  all  of  joy. 

They  dancea,  they  aung,  they  play'd,  they  roTed^ 

And  O  how  dearly  aa  they  loved ! 

While  in  that  love,  with  reverence  due, 

Thehr  God  and  their  Redeemer  too 

Were  twined,  which  made  it  the  aincerer. 

And  adil  the  holier  and  the  dearer. 

Each  morning,  when  they  woke  from  aleep. 
They  kneel'd,  and  pray'd  with  reverence  deq^ ; 
Then  raised  their  aightly  forms  so  trim. 
And  sung  their  little  morning  hymn. 
Then  tripping  loy fully  and  bland, 
They  to  tne  sdbool  went  hand  in  hand ; 
Came  home  as  blithesome  and  as  bright. 
And  slept  in  other's  arms  each  night. 

Sure  in  such  sacred  bonda  to  live. 
Nature  has  nothing  more  to  give. 
So  loved  they  on,  and  still  more  dear. 
From  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year ; 
And  when  their  flexile  Ibrms  began 
To  take  the  mould  so  loved  by  man. 
They  blush'd — embraced  each  other  leas. 
And  wept  at  their  own  loveliness. 
As  if  their  bliss  was  overcast. 
And  days  of  feelings  pure  were  past. 

But  who  can  fathom  or  reprove 
The  counsels  of  the  God  of  love, 
Or  stav  the  mighty  hand  of  Him 
Who  dwells  between  the  cherubim  ? 
No  man  nor  angel — All  must  be 
Submiss  to  his  supreme  decree. 
And  so  it  hap'd  that  this  fair  maid. 
In  all  her  virgin  charms  array'd, 
Juat  when  upon  the  verge  die.stood 
Of  bright  and  seemly  womanhood. 
From  this  fair  world  waa  call'd  away. 
In  mildest  and  in  gentlest  way. 
Fair  world  indeed ;  but  still  akin 
To  much  of  sorrow  and  of  sin.  i 

Poor  Elen  watch'd  the  parting  strife 
Of  her  she  loved  far  moire  than  life ; 
The  placid  amile  that  strove  to  tell 
To  her  beloved  that  all  was  well. 

O  many  a  holy  thing  thev  aaid,  ' 

And  many  a  prayer  togetner  pray'd. 
And  many  a  bymn,  both  morn  and  even. 
Was  breathed  upon  the  breeze  of  heaven. 
Which  Hope,  on  wings  of  sacred  love. 
Presented  at  the  gatea  above. 

The  laat  words  into  ether  melt. 
The  last  squeexe  of  the  hand  is  felt. 

And  the  last  breathings,  long  apart,  i 

Like  aspirations  of  the  heart,  , 

Told  Elen  that  she  now  was  left,  I 

A  thing  of  love  and  Joy  bereft-*^ 
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A  lapling  from  iu  parent  torn, 
A  rose  upon  a  widow'd  thorn, 
A  twin  roe,  or  bewilder'd  lamb. 
Reft  both  of  sister  and  of  dam-— 
How  could  she  weather  out  the  strife 
And  sorrows  of  this  mortal  life ! 

The  last  rites  of  funereal  gloom> 
The  pageantlieralds  of  the  tomb^ 
That  more  in  form  than  feeling  tell 
The  sorrows  of  the  last  farewell. 
Are  all  obsored  with  decent  care. 
And  but  one  soul  of  grief  was  there. 
The  virgin  mould,  so  mild  and  meet. 
Is  roU'd  up  in  its  winding  sheet ; 
Affection's  yearnings  form'd  the  rest. 
The  dead  rose  rustles  on  the  breast. 
The  wrists  are  bound  with  bracelet  bands. 
The  pallid  gloves  are  on  the  hands, 
And  all  the  flowers  the  maid  held  dear 
Are  strew'd  within  her  gilded  bier ; 
A  hundred  sleeves  with  lawn  are  pale, 
A  hundred  crapes  wave  iu  the  gale. 
And  in  a  motley  mix'd  array 
The  funeral  train  winds  down  Olen-Reigh. 
Alack  !  how  shortly  thoughts  were  lasting 
Of  the  grave  to  which  they  all  were  hasting  ! 

The  grave  is  open ;  the  mourners  gaxe 
On  bones  and  skulls  of  former  days ; 
The  pall 's  withdrawn — in  letters  sheen, 
*'  Maria  Gray — aged  eighteen," 
Is  read  by  all  witn  heaving  sighs. 
And  ready  hands  to  moisten'd  eyes. 
Solemn  and  alow  the  bier  is  laid 
Into  its  deep  and  narrow  bed. 
And  the  mould  rattles  o'er  the  dead ! 

r 

What  sound  like  that  can  be  conceived? 
That  thunder  to  a  soul  bereaved  I 
When  crumbling  bones  grate  on  the  biei 
Of  all  the  bosom's  core  held  dear ; 
'Tis  like  a  growl  of  hideous  wrath— 
The  last  derisive  laugh  of  death- 
Over  his  victim  that  lies  under ; 
The  heart's  last  bands  then  rent  asunder. 
And  no  communion  more  to  be 
Till  time  melt  in  Eternity ! 

From  that  dread  moment  Elen's  soul 
Seem'd  to  outflv  its  earthly  goal ; 
And  her  refined  and  subtile  frame. 
Uplifted  by  unearthly  flame, 
Seem'd  soul  alone— in  likelihood, 
A  spirit  made  of  flesh  and  blood— 
A  thing  whose  being  and  whose  bliss 
Were  bound  to  better  world  than  this. 

Her  ikoe,  that  with  new  lustre  beam'd, 
like  features  of  a  seranh  seem'd ; 
A  meekness,  mix'd  with  a  degree 
Of  fervid,  wild  sublimity, 
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Mark'd  all  her  actions  and  her  moodt. 
She  sought  the  loveliest  solitudes, 
By  the  dingy  dell  or  the  silver  springy 
Her  holy  hymns  of  the  dead  to  sing ; 
For  all  her  songs  and  language  bland 
Were  of  a  loved  and  heavenly  land— 
A  land  of  saints  and  angels  fair^ 
And  of  a  late  dear  dweller  there ; 
But,  watch'd  full  often,  ears  profane 
Once  heard  the  following  solemn  strain  :<^ 

MABIA  OBAT.      A  BONO. 
1. 

Who  savs  that  Maria  Gray  is  dead. 

And  tnat  I  in  this  world  can  see  her  never  } 
Who  says  she  is  laid  in  her  cold  death-bed. 

The  prey  of  the  grave  and  of  death  for  ever  ? 
Ah  !  they  know  little  of  my  dear  maid. 

Or  kindness  of  her  snirits  giver ! 
For  every  night  she  is  ny  my  side. 

By  the  morning  bower,  or  the  moonlight  riter. 

«. 
Maria  was  bonny  when  she  was  here. 

When  flesh  and  blood  was  her  mortal  dwelling ; 
Her  smile  was  sweet,  and  her  mind  was  clear. 

And  her  form  all  human  forms  excelling. 
But  O  !  if  they  saw  Maria  now. 

With  her  looks  of  pathos  and  of  feeling, 
They  would  see  a  cherub's  radiant  brow. 

To  ravish'd  mortal  eyes  unveiling. 

3. 

The  rose  is  the  fairest  of  earthly  flowers-^ 

It  is  all  of  beautj  and  of  sweetness — 
So  my  dear  maid,  m  the  heavenly  bowers. 

Excels  in  beauty  and  in  meetness. 
She  has  kiss'd  my  cheek,  she  has  kemb'd  my  hur. 

And  made  a  breast  of  heaven  my  pillow. 
And  promised  her  Grod  to  take  me  there. 

Before  the  leaf  falls  from  the  willow. 

4. 

Farewell,  ye  homes  of  living  men ! 

I  have  no  relish  for  your  pleasures— 
In  the  human  face  I  nothing  ken 

That  with  my  spirit's  yearning  measures. 
I  long  for  onward  bliss  to  be, 

A  day  of  joy,  a  brighter  morrow ; 
And  from  this  bondage  to  be  free. 

Farewell,  thou  world  of  sin  and  sorrow ! 


O  great  was  the  wonder,  and  great  was  the  dread. 

Of  the  friends  of  the  living,  and  friends  of  the  dead  ; 

For  every  evening  and  morning  were  seen 

Two  maidens,  where  only  one  should  have  been ! 

Still  hand  in  hand  they  moved,  and  sung 

Their  hymns;  on  the  walks  they  trode  wnen  young; 


And  one  night  some  of  the  watcher  train 
Were  said  to  have  heard  thia  holy  strain 
Wafted  upon  the  trembling  air. 
Il  was  suog  by  one,  although  two  weie  there  :«- 

HYMV  OTBft  A  DYING  TI&OIM. 
1. 

O  Thov  whom  once  thy  redeeming  love 
Brought'at  down  to  earth  from  the  throne  abore, 
Streteh  forth  thy  eup  of  salvation  free 
To  a  thirsty  soul  that  longs  for  thee ! 
O  Tbon  who  left'st  the  realms  of  day. 
Whose  blessed  head  in  a  manger  lay. 
Bee  her  here  prostrate  before  taj  throne^ 
Who  trusts  in  thee,  and  in  thee  alone  1 

«. 
O  Thou,  who  once,  as  thy  earthly  tent, 
Waat  cradled  on  a  yirsin's  breast. 
For  the  sake  of  one  who  held  thee  dear> 
Extend  thy  love  to  this  virgin  here ! 
Thou  Holy  One,  whose  blood  was  apilt 
tJpon  the  Cross,  for  human  guilt. 
This  humbled  virgin'a  longings  see. 
And  take  her  soul  in  peace  to  thee ! 


That  T^  night  the  mysterious  dame 
Not  home  to  her  father's  dwelling  came  ; 
Though  her  maidens  sat  in  chill  dismay,  ^ 

And  watch'd,  and  call'd,  till  the  break  of  day. 
But  in  the  dawning,  widi  fond  regard. 
They  sought  the  bower  where  the  song  was  heand. 
And  found  her  form  stretch'd  on  the  green^ 
The  lovelieat  corpse  that  ever  waa  aeen. 
She  lay  as  in  balmy  sleep  reposed. 
While  her  lips  and  eyes  were  sweetly  ckaed, 
Aa  if  about  to  awake  and  speak  ; 
For  a  dimpling  smile  waa  on  her  cheek. 
And  the  pale  rose  there  had  a  gentle  glow. 
Lake  the  moming'a  tint  on  a  wreath  of  anow* 

All  was  so  seemly  and  serene. 
As  she  lay  composed  upon  the  green. 
It  waa  plain  to  all  that  no  human  aid. 
But  an  angel's  hand,  had  the  body  laid  ; 
For  from  her  form  there  seem'd  to  rise. 
The  sweetest  odours  of  Paradise. 
Around  her  temples  and  brow  so  fair. 
White  rosea  were  twined  in  her  auburn  hair ; 
All  bound  with  a  Inrch  and  holly  band. 
And  the  book  of  God  was  in  her  right  hand. 

Farewell,  ye  flow'rets  of  sainted  fame. 
Ye  sweetest  maidens  of  mortal  frame ; 
A  sacred  love  o'er  your  lives  presided. 
And  in  your  deaths  you  were  not  divided  1 
O,  blessed  are  they  who  bid  adieu 
To  thia  erring  nature  as  pure  as  you ! 

MOVNT  BaMOBl, 

Julg  27th,  18S9. 
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"  THE  MAUVAI8  TAB,        A  8CKNB  IN  THB  ALPS. 

lUuttraiinff  a  passage  in  Ike  Novel  of  Anne  of  Oeierit^n* 


Is  iherean  individual,  who  has  trod 
at  all  beyond  the  beaten  track  of  life, 
who  does  not  harbour  within  his  mind 
the  recollection  of  some  incident  or 
incidents  of  so  eventful  a  nature,  that 
it  requires  but  the  shade  of  an  associa- 
tion to  bring  them  forward  from  their 
resting-place,  bright,  clear,  and  dis- 
tinct, as  at  the  moment  of  their  ex- 
istence ?  We  suspect  there  are  many 
who,  in  their  hours  of  solitude,  might 
be  seen  to  manifest  symptoms  of  such 
reminiscences ;  and  many  who,  in  the 
busy  world,  and  amidst  the  hum  of 
men^  might  also  be  seen  to  start  as  if 
visions  of  things  long  gone  by  were 
again  before  them,  and  to  shrink  with- 
in themselves,  as  though  spirits  of 
olden  times  '^  were  passing  before 
their  face,  and  causing  the  hair  of  their 
flesh  to  stand  up." 

It  is  now  many  years  ago  since  an 
event  of  this  character  occurred  to  the 
writer  of  these  pages.  His  event,  how- 
ever, such  as  it  is,  would,  in  all  proba« 
biUty,  niever  have  been  recorded  on  any 
other  tablets  than  those  of  his  own  pri- 
vate thoughts,  or  have  wandered  be- 
yond the  limited  circle  of  others,  who, 
from  natural  causes,  were  interested  in 
its  details,  had  it  not,  within  the  last  few 
days,  hetn  brought  vividly  before  him, 
by  a  writer,  whose  unrivalled  descrip- 
tive powers  have  so  often  given  a  sem- 
blance of  truth  to  tales  of  fiction,  and 
excited  a  thrill  on  the  recital  of  perils 
and  adventures,  where  no  personal  in- 
terests were  called  forth  to  give  addi- 
tional animation  to  the  narrative. 
Long  before  they  can  peruse  these 
lines,  the  readers  of  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine will,  doubtless,  have  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein ;  and  many  a  mountain  traveller, 
accustomed  to  sojourn  amidst  the 
heights  and  depths  of  Alpine  scenery, 
will  have  borne  testimony  to  the  splen- 
did representation  of  Mont  Pilate,  ar- 
rayed in  its  gloomy  panoply  of  '*  va- 
pour, and  clouds,  and  storms,"  &nd 
will  have  followed  the  daring  Arthur 
Philipson,  with  breathless  interest,  as 
he  wound  his  cautious  way  on  the 
ledge  of  the  granite  precipice  upreared 
before  him:  and  such  readers  will 
scarcelv  be  surprised,  that  a  descrip- 
tioa  like  this  should  make  no  or(&« 


nary  impression  on  one,  who,  without 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  the  vigour 
and  muscular  activity  of  ahardy  moun- 
taineer of  the  fifteenth  century,  once 
found  himself  in  a  predicament  some- 
what similar,  and  (xldly  enough  occa- 
sioned by  a  disaster  akin  to  this,  which 
so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  travellers 
from  Lucerne.  Believe  me,  Mr  Editor, 
when^  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  34th  pape, 
I  descended  from  the  platform  on  whidi 
the  adventurous  son  bade  adieu  to  his 
father,  and  gained  with  him  the  nar- 
row ledge,  creepingalongthevery  brink 
of  the  precipice,  days,  months,  and 
years  shrunk  away,  and  once  again 
did  I  feel  myself  tottering  on  the  airv. 
pathway  of  the  very  platform,  on  which 
I  also  was  once  doomed  to  gaze,  with 
feeUngs  which  time  can  never  efl&ce 
from  my  recollection. 

It  was  in  the  year  1818  that  I  arrived 
in  the  village  of  Martifl;ny,  a  few  days 
after  that  memorable  catastrophe, 
when,  by  theburstingof  itsicy  mounds, 
the  extensive  Lake  of  Mauvoisin  was, 
in  an  instant,  let  loose,  pouring  forth 
six  hundred  millions  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  over  the  peacefiil  and  fruitful  vsd- 
leys  of  the  Drance,  with  the  irredstihle 
velocity  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  car^ 
rying  before  its  overwhelming  torrent 
every  vestige  of  civilized  life  which 
stood  within  its  impetuous  reach.  The 
whole  village  and  its  environs  exbi« 
bited  a  dreary  scene  of  death  and  deso- 
lation. The  landlord,  widi  many 
others  of  his  acquaintance  and  kins- 
folk, had  been  swept  from  their  dwell- 
ing-places, or  perished  in  their  ruina. 
The  wreck  of  a  well-built  English 
carriage  occupied  part  of  the  inner 
court-^ard,  while  the  body,  torn  from 
i  ts  springs,  had  grounded  upon  a  thick- 
et in  the  field  adjacent  The  plains 
through  which  the  treacherous  stream 
was  now  winding  its  wonted  course, 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  barren  de- 
sert. Luxuriant  meadows  were  con- 
verted into  reservoirs  of  sand  and  gra- 
vel; and  crops  nearly  ripe  for  the 
sickle,  were  beaten  down  into  masses 
of  corrupting  vegetation.  Here  and 
there  amorphous  piles  of  trees,  beanns, 
carts,  stacks,  and  remnants  of  ererj 
description  of  building,  were  hurled 
against  somefjragment  of  rode,  or  other 
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natural  obsttdey  fontiiug,  in  many 
eaieiy  it  was  too  evident,  the  graye- 
monnd  of  human  victims  soddening 
beneath.  On  the  door  of  the  dilapi- 
dated inn,  the  following  appeal  was  at- 
tadied ;  but  it  required  no  document 
written  by  the  hand  of  man  to  tell  the 
tale  of  woe:  **  The  floods  had  passed 
over  it,  and  it  was  gone,  and  the  place 
thereof  wss  known  no  more." 

'*  AMES  6ENEREU5E8! 

^'  Un  mouTemcnt  de  la  grande  nature 
vieot  de  changer  une  contree  fertile  et  ri. 
ante  en  un  theatre  de  desolation  et  de  la 
niia^re,  par  rffruptioo  du  lac  de  GeU 
Toz,  arrive  le  16  Juin  1818.  Les  victiraes 
de  cette  catastrophe  tendent  lean  mains 
▼en  ?oiia,  images  de  la  Divinity  bienfai- 
•ante.  Quelle  occasion  favorable  d*ezercer 
vocre  veitu  favorite,  et  de  verser  des  lar- 
mcs  de  plaisir,  en  tarissant  celles  de  mal« 
hear  I" 

It  was  impossible  to  contemplate  ef- 
fects conseouent  upon  so  awful  a  visi- 
tation, without  a  corresponding  ez- 
ctteroent  of  strong;  curiosity  to  follow 
thedevastation  to  its  source,  and  learn, 
ftom  ocular  inspection,  the  mode  in 
which  nature  had  carried  on  and  com- 
pleted her  dreadful  operations.    Ac« 
eordingly,  having  ascertained  that  al- 
though the  regmar  roads,  bridgeways, 
and  pathways,  were  carried  away,  a 
dreuitous  course  over  the  mountains 
was  feauble  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Glaciers  of  Mont  Pleureur,  which  im- 
pended over  the  mouth  of  the  lac  de 
Getros,  a  guide  was  secured,  and  with 
him,  on  the  following  morning,  be- 
fore sunrise,  I  found  myself  toiling 
through  the  pine-woods  clothing  the 
steep  sides  of  the  mountains  to  the 
east  of  Martigny.    It  is  not,  however, 
my    intention  to  enter  into  details 
(though  interesting  enough  in  their 
way)  unconnected  with  we  one  sole 
object,  which,  while  I  am  now  wri- 
ting, hovers  before  me  like  Macbeth's 
dagger,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things 
of  minor  import.    Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  as  the  evening  closed,  I  entered  a 
desolate  huge  scrambling  sort  of  man- 
sion, formerly,  as  I  waa  given  to  un- 
derstand, a  convent  belonging  to  some 
monks  of  La  Trappe;  a  fact  confirmed 
by  sundry  portraits  of  its  late  gloomy 
poasessors,  nung  round  the  dark  dis- 
mantled chamber  in  which  I  was  to 
aleepi     The  village,  of  which  this 
mansiofi  had  formed  a  part,  had  been 
saved  almost  by  miracle.    A  strong 
stone  biidge,  with  some  natural  em« 
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bankments,  gave  a  momentary  cheek 
to  the  descending  torrent,  which  in* 
suntly  rose,  and  in  another  minute 
must  have  inevitably  swept  away  all 
before  it,  when  fortunatclv  the  earth 
on  every  side  gave  waVy  the  ponder* 
ons  buttresses  of  the  bridge  yielded, 
down  it  sunk,  and  gave  immediate 
vent  to  the  cataract.    While  I  was 
looking  towards  the  heights  of  Mont 
Pleureur,  on  whose  crest  the  spires 
and  pinnaclea  of  the  Glacier  de  Getros 
were  visible,  a  stranger  joined  the 
owner  of  the  house  in  which  I  was 
lodged,  and  from  their  conversation  I 
collected  that  he,  with  a  companion, 
had  that  day  visited  the  scene  of  ac« 
tion.     *'  And  you  saw  it,"  said  the 
landlord.     ''  I  did,"  was  the  reply. 
'*  And  your  companion  }**  —  "  No, 
for  we  aid  not  go  the  lower  rosd," 
observed  the  traveller.    "  How  so? 
did  you  take  the  upper?"—"  We  did," 
was  the  answer.    "  Cmnment  done  ? 
maUleMauvaiMPa$$"^**lawKA\i," 
rephed  the  tniVell^r.    "  Mon  Dieu  I" 
exclaimed  the  landlord ;  "  and  your 
companion  ?"— "  He  saw  what  it  was, 
and  returned."  Having  heard  nothing 
of  any  extraordinary  difficulties,  I  paid 
no  great  attention  to  this  dialogue, 
particularly  as  I  had  the  warrantv  of 
my  guide  that  our  course'  would  be 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  the 
whole  way;  and  it  was  evident,  that 
any  thing  like  this  Mauvais  Pax  of 
which  the  host  and  traveller  spoke, 
was  on  the  heights  above  the  left 
bank.    I  therefore  retired  to  rest,  in 
high    spirits,    notwithstanding   the 
sombre  scowling  looks  of  the  monks 
which  seemed  to  glsnce  on  me  from 
their  heavy  black  frames,  ornament* 
ing  the  panelled  walls  of  the  cheer* 
less  dormitory  in  which  my  pallet  was 
stretched —>  quite    sufficient,   under 
other  circumstances,  to  call  up  the 
recollection  of  every  ghost  and  goblin 
slumbering  in  the  mind,  from  the 
earliest  traditions  of  nursery  chro* 
nicies. 

As  the  journey  of  the  day  promised, 
under  the  most  favoiurable  circum* 
stances,  to  be  not  only  long  but  fa- 
tiguing, and  as  some  part  of  the  road 
was  represented  to  be  passable  for 
horses,  by  which  much  time  and  la* 
hour  might  be  spared,  a  couple  were 
hired,  and  another  guide  engsged  to 
bring  them  back ;  and,  as  we  quitted 
the  hostelry  at  early  dawn,  the  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  were  just  glandnfr 
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on  the  higlwst  peaks  of  the  Gkdeny 
at  whoie  base  our  excunioii  was  to 
terminate.  For  the  first  three  or  fimr 
hours,  sometimes  on  the  plains,  at 
other  times  defiling  over  the  heists. 


these  detached  bUieks,  half  fiUiug  the 
cahn  and  uomffled  snrfaee  ofoneof 
these  diminutire  lakes.  And  again, 
with  scrutinising  eyes,  they  U>oked 
forward  towards  the  fissura    •*  Shall 


aceonling  to  the  obstacles  interposed    we  be  able  to  stem  the  torrent  in  yon- 
pursued    dcr  spot?"  I  asked.    ''We  hope  so/' 


by  tbe  reeent  devastation,  we 
our  course  without  any  other  interest, 
than  that  produced  by  a  suceession  of 
striking  objects,  amidst  the  wildest 
exhibitions  of  mountain  scenery  I 
ever  beheld.  At  length,  we  desoend* 
ed  into  a  valley  of  considerable  ex« 
tent,  affording  a  fiat  platform,  of 
what  had  been  hitherto  meadow  land, 
though  now  a  wide  plain,  on  whose 
surface^  in  every  direction,  were  scat- 
tered,  in  wild  confusion,  rocks  and 
stones,  and  uprooted  trees  of  all  di* 
mensions,  deposited  by  the  torrent, 
which  had  now  returned  to  ita  original 
channel,  throu^  which  it  was  roaring 
over  a  bed  of  broken  granite,  jtmning 
a  sort  of  loose  and  coarse  shingle.  This 
valley,  though  unoonfined  towards  the 
west,  was  apparentlv  closed  in  towards 
the  east,  immediately  in  our  route,  by 
a  stupendous  barrier  of  precipitous 
rock,  as  if  a  mountain,  impending 
over  the  river  on  our  right,  had  afaot 
fordi  one  of  its  mighty  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  srresting  the  waters  in  their 
progress.  On  drawing  nearer,  how« 
ever,  a  fissure,  extending  from  the 
summit  to  the  base,  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  rock,  was  perceptible, 
through  which  the  river  rushea  in  a 
more  confined  channeL  It  naturally 
occurred  to  me,  that,  unless  we  could 
pass  onwards  through  this  fissure,  we 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  return; 
though  having,  in  our  morning's  pro* 
gress,  more  than  once  forded  the 
stream,  I  concluded  that  a  similar  at< 
tempt  would  be  made  in  the  forth- 
coming  case,  in  which  I  was  confirmed 
by  the  two  guides.  When,  however, 
we  drew  a  little  nearer,  I  remarked, 
that  they  looked  forward  repeatedly 
with  something  like  an  anxious  cast  of 
countenance,  examining  here  and  there 
at  the  same  time  certain  blocka  of  stone 
embedded  in  small  pools,  on  which, 
although  there  was  a  communication 
with  the  river,  the  current  had  no  ef- 
fect, the  communication  being  so  far 
cut  ofi^,  as  to  exclude  even  the  slight* 
est  ripple.  "  The  waters  are  higher 
than  tney  were  yesterday,"  said  the 
one.  "  And  are  rising  at  this  moment,* 
replied  the  other,  who  was  carefully 
vwatching  the  smooth  side  of  one  m 


diey  hastily  answered;  **  hut' not 
moment  must  be  lost  f*  and,  soiling 
the  action  to  the  watdf  the  hones 
were  spurred  on  to  a  full  trot,  the 
eyes  of  both  being  now  intensely  ^xed 
on  something  evidently  in  or  near  the 
river.  '*  Do  you  see  a  dark  speck  at 
the  foot  of  the  left  hand  precipice  ?" 
observed  one  of  the  guides  to  me. 
"  I  do." — "  Monsieur,  continued  he, 
"  the  waters  are  rising  rapidly,  by  the 
increased  melting  of  the  snows ;  and 
if  that  dark  stone  is  covered  when  we 
reach  the  fissure,  our  passage  throngll 
the  torrent  will  be  hazardous,  if  nol 
impracticable."  From  that  instant 
every  eye  was  rivetted  to  the  frag- 
ment, which,  instead  of  becoming 
more  marked  and  viaible,  as  we  short* 
ened  the  intervening  space,  very  wm^ 
sibly  diminished  in  size;  and,  io 
spite  of  every  effi>rt  to  urge  the  horses 
on,  soon  dwindled  to  a  speck,  and  waa 
almost  immediately  after,  to  onr  great 
mortification,  entirely  lost  under  n 
ripple  of  white  foam  which  fatoke  over 
ita  higheat  point  **  Ce  n'est  plus  n^« 
cessaire  d'avancer ;  il  £sut  s'arreter," 
said  the  guides ;  "  c'est  finL"  The 
horses  were  accordingly  reined  in. 
We  alighted,  and  I  sat  down  in  de- 
spair to  secure  what  I  could  by  sketch- 
ing the  magnificent  scene  before  me; 
demanding,  in  a  tone  of  fbrk>m  hope, 
if  it  was  indeed  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed, either  by  sealing  the  opposing 
barrier,  or  by  anv  other  circuitous 
route.  On  saying  this,  they  again  exf« 
amined  the  margin  of  the  river ;  bat 
it  gave  no  encouraging  rign.  The 
white  foam  had  even  ceased  to  break 
over  the  hidden  stone;  a  swift  bine 
stream  was  hurrying  over  it,  and  not 
a  token  of  its  existence  rentuuned. 
While  I  continued  my  sketch,  I  ob- 
served that  they  were  in  earnest  eon* 
versation,  walking  to  and  fipo,  now 
looking  back  on  the  rosd  we  had 
travelled,  and  then  casting  their  eyes 
upwards  to  the  ri^ht;  the  only  woraa 
which  I  could  distmcUy  hear,  tor  they 
were  more  than  once  repeated,  being 
*'  Maia  il  faut  avoir  bonne  t4te  a.t»u 
bonne  t^te?"  At  length,  one  of  them 
^smeupy  and  said,  "  Monnevr,  il  7  a 


«B  autre  dieniin^  nais  c'esi  daoge-t 
leux— c'est  un  ftiauoai«  pas  I  Ares 
▼ous  boDoe  t^te."  As  the  comctoeis 
of  any  answer  to  the  ooncliuioo  of 
tkkw  addreat  depended  much  upon 
diTera  partieulara,  and  certain  otner 
daU,  wnich  it  behoved  me  to  know,  I 
begged  him  to  deacribe  a  little  more 
at  large  the  predsenature  of  this  Mav^ 
vais  FoMy  tne  ominous  term  recalling 
in  an  instant  the  words  I  had  heard 
ftom  the  traveller  the  night  before. 

The  result  of  my  enquirv  was  very 
Tague.  That  it  was  hign  amongst 
Uie  mountains,  and  somewhat  di8« 
lant,  there  could  be  no  doubt  That, 
in  order  to  get  to  it,  we  must  return, 
and  cross  the  river  below,  where,  be- 
ing wider,  it  might  still  be  forded, 
were  also  preliminary  steps.  The 
heights  on  the  right  were,  in  the  next 
place,  to  be  gained,  and  that  by  no 
very  inviting  path,  as  I  could  see ;  but 
these  were  not  objections  calculated 
to  deter  me  from  proceeding,  and 
wherein  the  real  ditBculty  consisted 
I  could  not  distinctly  discover.  **  Is, 
then,  this  Mauvaia  Pa»  much  more 
steep  and  difficult  than  the  ascent 
which  you  have  pointed  out  amongst 
those  rockson  the  right  ?"— «  Oh,  no," 
was  the  reply ; ''  it  is  not  ste^at  all ; 
it  IS  on  a  dead  level/' — **  Is  it,  then 
very  fatiguing  ?"— **  Oh,  no;  it  is  by 
no  means  fatiguing;  the  ascent  whicn 
you  see  before  you,  is  by  far  the  most 
fatiguing  part  of  the  whole  route."— 
**  Is  it,  then,  dangerous,  owing  to 
broken  fragments  of  rock,  or  slippery 
grass?"  for  I  had  heard  them  mutter 
something  about  slipping.  ^'  Oh,  no ; 
it  was  on  hard  solid  rock ;  and,  as  for 
grass,  there  was  not  a  blade  upon  it. - 
It  required  but  une  bonne  ttte,  ear  H 
on  giUMey  im  €9t  perdu  !"  This  wind- 
ing up  was  certainly  neither  encou« 
raging  nor  satisfactory;  but  having 
so  repeatedly  heard  the  danger  of 
these  mounuin  passes  magnified,  and 
their  difficulties  exaggera^,  and  the 
vague  information  above  mentioned, 
saving  and  except  the  definitive  re- 
sult, being  by  no  means  in  itself  ap- 
palling, I  expressed  my  readiness  to 
try  this  path,  if  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  guide  me.  To  thu 
they  consented ;  and  preparations  were 
instantly  made ;  "  for,  added  they, 
"  the  day  is  waning,  and  ymi  will  find 
there  is  much  to  be  done." 

We  remounted  the  horses,  and  has- 
tened back  about  *  mik  to  «  Widepart^f 
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the  river,  whidi  wemicoeeded  in  ford- 
ing without  much  inconvenience ;  and 
soon  after  left  them  at  a  spot  from 
whence  they  coukl  be  sent  for  at  lei- 
sure. We  then  turned  again  to  the 
eastward,  and  soon  reached  the  foot 
of  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  fbrming  the  barrier  which  had 
checked  us  on  the  other  side.  Up 
there  we  proceeded  to  mount,  press- 
ing onwards  through  brake  and  brier, 
boughs  and  bushes,  to  the  summit  of 
the  ridge.  During  this  part  of  the 
task,  I  endeavoured  to  pick  up  fur- 
ther particulars  respecting  the  wind- 
ing UD  of  our  adventure ;  but  all  I 
could  learn  was,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  suspension  of  all  communica- 
tion in  the  valleys  below,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  roads  and  bridges,  a 
chamois-hunter  had,  since  the  catas- 
trophe, passed  over  this  path,  and 
that  some  work-people,  on  their  way 
to  repair  the  bridges,  finding  it  prac- 
ticable, had  done  the  same ;  but  that 
it  had  never  before  been  used  as  a 
regular  communication,  and  certainly 
never  would  again,  as  none,  but  from 
sheer  necessity,  would  ever  think  of 
taking  advantage  of  it.  But,  by  way 
of  neutralising  any  imfavourable  con- 
clusions I  might  draw  fh>m  these  re- 
presentations, they  both  added,  that, 
from  what  they  then  saw  of  my 
capabilities  in  the  art  of  climbing — 
for  the  road,  here  and  there,  required 
some  trifiing  exertion— they  were  sure 
I  should  do  very  well,  and  had  no 
reason  to  fear.  Thus  encouraged,  I 
proceeded  with  confidence;  and,  in 
the  course  of  rather  more  than  an 
hour's  sharp  ascent,  we  attained  a 
more  level  surface  in  the  bosom  of  a 
thick  forest  of  pine  and  underwood, 
fronted,  as  far  as  I  could  guess  from 
occasional  glimpses  through  gaps  and 
intervals,  by  a  grey  dull  curtain  of 
bare  rock.  **  We  are  approaching  the 
Mauvaie  Pas"  said  one  of  the  guides. 
— "  Is  it  as  rough  as  this  ?"  said  I, 
floundering  as  I  was  through  hollows 
of  loose  stones  and  bushes. — "  Oh, 
no ;  it  is  smooth  as  a  floor,"  was  the 
reply. — '*  In  a  few  minutes  we  shall 
be  on  the  Pas"  said  the  other,  as  wo 
began  to  descend  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  ridge  we  had  been  mount- 
ing for  the  last  hour.  And  then,  for 
the  first  time,  I  saw  below  me  the  val- 
leys of  the  Drance  spread  forth  like 
amap,  and  that  it  required  but  half-a- 
doaen  steps  at  most  to  ban  deued 
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vt&rj  impediment  to  my  descending 
amongst  them^  in  an  infinitely  shorter 
time  than  I  had  expended  in  mount* 
ing  to  the  elevated  spot  from  whence 
I  looked  down  upon  them.  And  then> 
too,  for  the  first  time,  certain  misgi- 
vingSy  as  to  the  propriety  of  going 
further,  and  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  Mauvais  Fob,  flash* 
ed  across  me>  in  one  of  those  sudden 
heart- searching  thrills,  so  perfectly 
defined  in  the  single  word  cr^ing-^ 
a  provincial  term,  expressing  that 
creeping,  paralyzing,  twittering,  pal« 
pitating  sort  of  sensation,  which  a  ner« 
Yous  person  might  he  supposed  to  feel, 
if,  in  exploring  a  damp  and  dark  dun- 
geon, he  placed  his  hand  unadvisedly 
upon  some  cold  and  clammy  substance, 
wnich  his  imagination  might  paint  as 
something  too  horrible  to  look  at 

But  whatever  were  the  force  and 
power  of  these  feelings,  it  was  not  now 
the  time  to  let  them  get  the  master* 
ship.  It  was  too  late  to  retract — I 
had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  It  would 
have  been  unpardonable  to  have  given 
two  Swiss  guides  an  opportunity  of 
publishing  throughout  the  cantons, 
that  an  Englishman  had  flinched,  and 
feared  to  set  his  foot  where  a  foreign 
traveller  had  trod  the  day  before.  On 
then  I  went,  very  uncomfortable,  I 
will  candidly  confess,  but  aided  and 
iropeUed,  notwithstanding,  by  that  in* 
stinctive  sort  of  wish,  common,  I  be- 
lieve, to  all  people,  to  know  the  worst 
in  extreme  cases.  Curiosily,  too,  had 
its  share — not  merely  excited  by  the 
ultimate  object  for  wnich  I  was  about 
to  venture  myself  in  mid  air,  but  a 
secret  desire  to  see  with  my  own  eyes 
a  paEs  which  had  so  suddenly  and  un* 
expectcdly  assumed  importance  in  my 
fate.  And  after  all,  though  there  were 
very  unequivocal  symptoms  of  some* 
thing  terrible  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinage of  the  undefined  grey  skreen  of 
rock  before  me,  I  had  as  yet  no  cer- 
tainty of  its  appalling  realities. 

For  a  furlong  or  two  no  great  change 
was  percentible ;  there  was  a  plentiful 
supply  ot  twigs  and  shrubs  to  hold 
by,  and  the  path  was  not  by  any  means 
alarming.  In  short,  I  began  to  shake 
off  all  uneasiness,  and  smile  at  my 
imaginary  fears,  when,  on  turning  an 
angle,  I  came  to  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  every  thing  bordering  on  twig, 
bough,  pathway,  or  greensward ;  and 
ihinMauvaii  Fat,  in  all  its  fearfulness, 
glared  upon  me !    For  a  foreground. 
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(if  that  could  be  eaUed  a  foTeground, 
separated,  as  it  was,  by  a  gulf  of  some 
fathoms  wide,)  an  unsightly  facing  of 
unbroken  precipitous  rock  tiearded  me 
on  the  spot  from  whence  I  was  to  take 
my  departure,  jutting  out  sufliciently 
to  conceal  whatever  might  be  the  state 
of  affairs  on  the  other  side,  round 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  by  a 
narrow  ledge  like  a  mantel-piece,  on 
which  the  first  guide  had  now  placed 
his  foot.    The  distance,  however,  was 
inconsiderable,  at  most,  a  few  yards, 
after  which,  I  fondly  conjectured  we 
might  rejoin  a  pathway  similar  to  that 
we  were  now  quitting,  and  that,  in 
fact,  this  short  but  fearful  trajet  con- 
stituted the  substance  and  sum-total 
of  what  so  richly  deserved  the  title  of 
the  Mauvais  Fat,    "  Be  firm ;  hold 
fast,  and  keep  your  eye  on  the  rock," 
said  the  guide,  as  I,  with  my  heart  in 
my  mouth,  stept  out. — "  Is  ray  foot 
steadily  fixed?"—"  It  is,"  was  the 
answer ;  and,  with  my  eyes  fixed  up- 
on the  rock,  as  if  it  would  have  open- 
ed under  my  gaze,  and  my  hands 
hooked  like  claws  on  the  slight  pro- 
tuberances within  reach,  I  stole  silent- 
ly and  slowly  towards  the  projectiooj 
almost  without  drawing  a  breath.  Ha- 
ving turned  this  point,  and  still  found 
myself  proceeding,  but  to  what  de- 
gree, and  whether  for  better  or  worse, 
I  could  not  exactly  ascertain,  as  I  most 
pertinaciously  continued  to  look  upon 
the  rock,  mechanically  moving  foot 
after  foot  with  a  sort  of  dogged  perse- 
verance, leaving  to  the  leading  guide 
the  pleasing  task,  which  I  most  an- 
xiously expected  every  moment,  of  as- 
suring me  that  the  deed  was  done,  and 
congratulating  me  on  having  passed 
the  MauvaU  Fat*    But  he  was  silent 
as  the  grave— not  a  word  escaped  hit 
lips ;  and  on,  and  on,  and  on  did  we 
tread,  slowly,  cautiously,  and  hesita- 
tingly, for  about  ten  minute^,  when  I 
became  impatient  to  learn  the  extent 
of  our  progress,  and  enquired  whether 
we  had  nearly  reached  the  other  end. 
"  Pas  encore. ' — "Are  we  half  way  ?" 
—"A  peu  pres,"  were  the  replies. 
Gathering  up  my  whole  stock  of  pre- 
sence of  mind,  I  requested  that  we 
might  pause  a  while,  and  then,  as  I 
deliberately  turned  my  head,  the  whole 
of  this  extraordinary  and  frightful 
scenery  revealed  itself  at  a  glance. 
Conceive  an   amphitheatre  of  rock 
forming,  throughout,  a  bare,  barren, 
perpendicular  precipice,  of  I  knew 


not  howmany  hnbdred  feet  in  heigbt, 
the  two  extremities  diminishing  in 
altitndeas  they  approached  theDrance, 
which  formed  the  chord  of  this  arc ; 
thai  on  OUT  left  constituting  the  bar* 
rier  which  had  impeded  our  progress^ 
and  which  we  had  just  ascendeil. 
From  the  point  where  we  had  stepped 
upon  the  ledge^  quitting  the  forest  and 
underwood,  this  circular  face  of  pre* 
ctpice  commenced,  continuing,  with- 
out intermission,  till  it  united  itself 
with  its  corresponding  headland  on  the 
right.  The  only  commimication  be« 
tween  the  two  being  along  a  ledge  in 
the  face  of  the  precipice,  varying  in 
width  from  about  a  foot  to  a  few 
inches;  the  surface  of  the -said  ledge, 
moreover,  assuming  the  form  of  an 
inclined  plane,  owing  to  an  accumu- 
lation of  small  particles  of  rock,  which 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  shaled 
from  the  heights  above,  and  lodged 
on  this  slightly  projecting  shelf. 
The  distance,  from  tne  time  taken  to 
pass  it,  I  gueased  to  be  not  far  short  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  my  foot,  li- 
tenlly  speaking,  (for  it  required  but 
a  semiquaver  of  the  body,  or  the  loo- 
sening of  my  hold,  to  throw  the  cen- 
tre of  gravitation  over  the  abyss,)  were 
mead  the  valleys  of  the  Dranoe, 
through  which  I  could  perceive  the 
river  meanderins  like  a  silver  thread ; 
bat,  from  the  height  at  which  I  look- 
ed down,  its  rapidity  was  invisible, 
and  its  hoarse  brawling  unheard.  The 
silence  was  absolute  and  solemn ;  for, 
Ibrtttnately,  not  a  zephyr  fanned  the 
air,  to  interfere  witn  my  precarioua 
equilibrium. 

There  was  noinducementfor  theless- 
er  birds  of  the  field  to  warble  where  we 
were,  and  the  lammer-geyers  and  the 
eagles,  if  any  had  their  eyries  amidst 
these  crags,  were  revelling  in  the  ban- 
quet of  desolation  below.  As  I  look- 
ed upon  thisawfullv  magnificent  scene, 
a  rapid  train  of  thoughts  succeeded 
each  other.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  contem- 

Jlatiog  a  world  I  had  left,  and  which 
was  never  again  to  revisit ;  for  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  keenly  impressed 
with  the  idea,  that  something  frtal 
might  occur  within  the  space  of  the 
next  few  minutes,  effectually  prevent- 
ing my  return  thither  as  a  uving  be- 
ing. Then,  again,  I  saw  before  me 
the  forms  and  figures  of  many  I  had 
lefl— some  a  few  hours,  some  a  few 
weeks  before.  Was  I  to  see  them 
again  or  not^    The  questton  again 
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and  ag^in  repeated  itself,  and  the  of- 
tener,  perhaps,  from  a  feeling  of  pre- 
sumption I  experienced  in  even  wnis- 
pering  to  myself  that  I  decidedly 
should.  "  Si  on  glisse,  on  est  perdu !" 
how  horribly  forcible  and  true  did 
these  words  now  appear,— on  what  a 
slender  thread  was  life  held !  A  tri- 
fling deviation  in  the  position  of  a  foot, 
and  it  was  over.  I  had  but  to  make 
one  single  step  in  advance,  and  I  waa 
in  another  atate  of  existence.  Such 
were  a  few  of  the  mental  feelinga 
which  su^;ested  themselves,  butothera 
of  a  phvsical  nature  occurred*  I  had 
eat  notning  since  leaving  the  old  con- 
vent, and  the  keen  air  on  the  moun- 
tains had  BO  sharpened  my  appedte, 
that  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the 
summit  we  had  iust  quitted,  I  felt  not 
only  a  good  deal  exhausted,  but  ex- 
tremely hungry.  But  hunger,  thirst, 
and  fatigue,  followed  me  not  on  the 
ledge.  A  feast  would  have  had  no 
charm,  and  miles  upon  a  level  road 
would  have  been  as  nothing.  Every 
sense  seemed  absorbed  in  getting  to 
the  end ;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  thia 
unenviable  position,  a  trifling  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  actually,  for  the 
time,  gave  rise  to  something  of  a  plea- 
surable sensation.  About  midway  I 
espied,  in  a  chink  of  the  ledge,  the 
beautiful  and  dazzling  blossom  of  the 
little  gentiana  nivaiig,  and,  stopping 
the  guides  while  I  gadiered  it,  I  ex- 
preswd  great  satisfaction  in  meeting 
with  this  lovely  little  flower  on  such  a 
lonely  spot.  And  I  could  scarcely  help 
smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  these  ho- 
nest people,  who,  from  that  moment, 
whenever  the  difficulties  increased, 
endeavoured  to  divert  my  attention, 
by  pointing  out  or  looking  for  another 
specimen.  We  had  proceeded  good 
part  of  the  way,  when,  to  my  dismay, 
the  ledge,  narrow  as  it  was,  became  per* 
ceptibly  narrower,  and,  at  the  distance 
of  a  jrard  or  two  in  advance,  I  observed 
a  pomt  where  it  seemed  to  run  to  no- 
thing, interrupted  by  a  protuberant 
rock.  I  said  notliing,  waiting  the  result 
in  silence.  The  guide  before  me,  when 
he  reached  the  point,  threw  one  foot 
round  the  projection,  till  it  was  firmly 
placed,  and  holding  on  the  rock,  then 
brought  up  the  other. — What  was  I 
to  do  ?  Like  Arthur  Philipson's  guide, 
Antonio,  I  could  only  say,  "  I  was  no 
goat-hunter,  and  had  no  wings  to 
transport  me  from  diff^  to  clifF  Bke  a 
nven.">^'a  cannot  perform  thatfeat," 
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said  I  to  the  guide; ''  I  tball  mm  the 
invisible  footing  on  the  other  side,  and 
— then  I" — They  were  prepared  for  the 
case ;  one  of  them  happened  to  have  a 
short  staff;  this  was  nanded  forward, 
and  formed  a  slight  rail,  while  the 
other,  stooping  down,  seized  my  foot, 
and  placing  it  in  his  hand,  answered, 
*'  Tread  without  apprehension,  it  will 
support  you  firmly  as  the  rock  itielf ; 
he  steady— go  on. '  I  did  so,  and  re- 
gained the  ledge  once  more  in  safety. 
The  possible  repetition  of  such  anex« 
ploit  was  not  by  any  means  to  my 
taste,  and  I  ventured  to  question  the 
foremost  guide  as  to  the  chance  of  its 
recurrence,  and  the  di£Bculties  yet 
in  store.  Without  pretending  to  dis« 
guise  them,  he  proceeded  to  dilate 
upon  the  portion  of  our  peregrina- 
tion sttil  in  reserve,  when  the  other 
interrupted  him  impatiently,  and  ia 
French,  instead  of  Patois,  (forgetting, 
in  his  anxiety  to  enjoin  silence,  that 
I  understood  every  word  he  uttered,) 
exclaimed,  "  Not  a  word  more,  I  en- 
treat you.  Speak  not  to  him  of  danger; 
this  is  not  the  place  to  excite  alarm  ; 
it  is  our  business  to  cheer  and  ani« 
mate ;"  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  ad« 
vice,  he  immediately  pointed  to  abunch 
of  litUe  gentians,  exclaiming,  "  £h, 
done,  qu^lles  sontjolies!  Regardes 
oes  channantes  fleuri  1"  Long  before 
I  had  accomplished  half  the  distance, 
and  had  formed  a  correct  opinion  as  to 
what  remained  in  hand,  the  propriety 
of  turning  back  had  more  than  once 
suggested  itself ;  but  on  looking  round, 
the  narrowness  of  the  shelf  already 
passed  presented  so  revolting  an  ap- 
pearance, that  what  with  the  risk  to 
be  incurred  in  the  very  act  of  turning 
about,  and  forming  any  thing  like  a 
pirouette  in  my  present  position,  add- 
ed to  an  almost  insurmountable  un- 
willingness to  recede,  for  the  reaaona 
above  mentioned,  and  the  chance  that, 
as  it  could  not  well  be  worse,  the  re- 
mainder might  possibly  be  better,  I 
decided  on  going  on,  estimating  every 
additional  inch  as  a  valuable  accession 
of  space,  with  a  secret  proviso,  how- 
ever, in  my  own  mind,  that  nothing 
on  earth  should  induce  me  to  return 
the  same  way,  notwithstanding  the 
declaration  of  the  guides  that  they 
knew  of  no  other  line,  unless  a  bridge, 
which  was  impassable  yesterday,  had 
been  made  passable  to*day ;  and  we 
knew  the  people  were  at  work,  for  a 
roan  had  gone  before  us  with  an  axe 
over  his  shoulder. 
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Thufl  penetering  with  Uie  speed  of 
a  tortoise  or  a  sk>th,  the  solemn  slow 
movements  of  hand  and  foot  fbrciblr 
reminding  me  of  that  cautious  animaC 
we  at  last  drew  near  to  a  more  acute 
point  in  the  curve  of  this  gaunt  am- 
phitheatre, where  it  bent  forward 
towards  the  river,  and  consequently 
we  were  more  immediately  fronted 
by  the  precipice  forming  the  continu- 
ation of  that  on  which  we  stood. 
By  keeping  my  head  obliquely  turn- 
ed inwards,  I  had  hitherto  in  great 
measure  avoided  more  visual  com- 
munication than  I  wished  with  the 
bu:d's.eye prospect  below;  but  there 
was  no  possibility  of  exdudins  the 
smooth  bare  frontage  of  rode  right  •- 
head.  There  it  reared  itself  from  the 
dods  beneath  to  the  douds  above, 
without  outward  or  visible  sign  of  fret 
or  fissure,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  on 
which  even  a  diamois  could  rest  its 
tiny  hoof;  for  the  width  of  whatever 
ledge  it  might  have  was  diminished, 
by  the  perspective  view  we  had  of  it, 
to  Euclid's  true  definition  of  a  mathe- 
matical line,  namely,  length  without 
breadth.  At  this  distance  of  time,  I 
have  no  very  clear  recollection  of  the 
mode  of  our  exit,  and  cannot  speak 
positivd  V  as  to  whether  we  skhted  any 
part  of  this  perilous  wall  of  the  Ti- 
tana,  or  crept  up  through  the  comer 
of  the  curve  by  some  fissure  leading 
to  the  summit.  I  have,  however,  a 
very  dear  and  acreeable  recollection 
of  toe  moment  when  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  tough  bough,  which  I  wel- 
comed and  grasped  as  I  would  have 
welcomed  and  grasped  the  hand  of 
the  dearest  friend  I  had  upon  earth, 
and  by  the  help  of  which  I,  in  a  very 
few  more  seconds,  scrambled  upwuda, 
and  set  my  foot  once  more,  without 
fear  of  slips  or  sliding,  on  a  rough 
heathery  surface,  forming  the  bed  of 
a  ravine,  which  soon  led  us  to  an  up- 
land plateau,  on  which  I  atood  as  in 
the  garden  of  paradise. 

In  talking  over  our  adventure,  one 
of  the  guides  mentioned  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  had  occurred  either  to 
himself  or  a  brother  guide,  I  forget 
which,  in  the  course  of  their  practice. 
He  was  escorting  a  travdler  over  a 
rather  dizzy  height,  when  the  unfor- 
tunate tourist's  httd  failed,  and  he 
fainted  on  the  spot.  Whereupon  the 
mountaineer,  a  strong  muscular  man, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  took  up 
his  charge,  threw  him  over  his  shonl* 
der,  and  coolly  walked  away  with  him 
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tiU  he  eame  to  a  place  of  safety,  whei« 
he  deposited  bis  burden^  and  awaited 
the  retarn  of  sense ;  *^  but,"  added  he^ 
''  bad  such  a  misfortune  occurred  on 
the  MamoaiM  Pom,  you  most  have  sub- 
mitted to  your  fate;  the  ledge  was  too 
narrow  for  exertion, — we  could  have 
done  nothing/' 

We  were  now  not  much  more  than 
a  league  from  our  original  destination, 
a  space  of  which,  whether  fair  or  foul, 
I  cannot  speak  with  much  precision, 
so  entirely  was  eyery  thought  and 
sense  engrossed  in  the  business  which 
had  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
last  hour.  It  is  merely  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  at  the  expira* 
tion  of  a  given  time,  I  stood  before  the 
ruins  of  a  stupendous  mound  formed 
of  condensed  masses  of  snow  and  ice, 
hurled  down  from  above  by  Uie  im- 
perceptible but  gradual  advancement 
of  the  great  Glacier  of  Getroz,  nursed 
in  a  gorge  beneath  the  summit  of 
Moot  Pleureur.  Not  a  moment  pass* 
ed  without  the  fall  of  thundering  ava« 
lanches,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock, 
till  their  shattered  fragments,  floun« 
dering  down  the  inclined  plane  of 
snow,  finally  precipitated  themselyea 
into  the  bed  of  the  channel  through 
which  the  emancipated  Lac  de  Mau- 
yoisin  had^  in  the  brief  space  of  half 
an  hour,  rushed,  after  it  had  suceeed-t 
ed  in  corroding  the  excavated  galleries, 
and  blown  up  in  an  instant  its  icy 
barrier. 

Seated  on  a  knoll  immediately  front- 
ing  the  stage  on  which  this  grand 
scenery  was  represented,  we  rested  for 
some  time,  during  which  we  were 
joined  by  one  or  two  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  repairing  the  roads  and 
bridge  to  which  the  guides  had  allu« 
ded ;  and  the  first  question  asked  was, 
"  Pent  on  le  traverser?"  No  direct 
answer  followed;  it  was  evidently, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  doubt,  requiring 
at  least  some  discussion^  during  whidb, 
although  the  parties  conversed  in  an 
under- tone,  I  again  heard,  more  than 
once,  the  disagreeable  reptition  of 
'*  Mais,  a-t-il  bonne  t^te  ?  and  a  re- 
ference was  finally  made  to  me^  It 
seems  the  bridge  had  been  completely 
destroyed,  but  some  people  had  that 
morning  availed  themselves  of  the 
commencement  of  a  temporary  accom- 
modation, then  in  a  state  of  prepara* 
tion,  and  had  crossed  the  chasm ;  woA 


provided  Monsieur  had  a  honne  tUes 
there  was  no  danger  in  following  their 
example.  Hesitation  was  out  of  the 
question ;  for  whatever  might  be  the 
possible  extent  of  risk,  in  duration  and 
degree  it  clearly  could  bear  no  compa- 
rison with  the  MauvaU  Pa&,  the  dis- 
comfiting sensations  of  which  were  still 
too  fresh  in  my  recollection  to  indulge 
a  thought  of  encountering  them  a  se- 
cond time  in  the  same  day.  I  there- 
fore decided  on  the  bridge  without 
more  ado,  ooute  qui  coute  ;  and  as  we 
descended  towards  the  river,  I  had 
soon  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  far  be- 
low me,  and  plenty  of  time  to  make 
up  my  nund  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
ferrying  myself  over.  .Of  the  original 
arch  not  a  vestige  remained ;  but  across 
two  buttresses  of  natural  rock  I  could 
distinguish  something  like  a  tight  rope, 
at  the  two  extremities  -of  which  little 
moving  things,  no  bigger  than  mites, 
were  bustling  about,  and  now  and 
then  I  could  perceive  one  or  two  of 
these  diminutive  monocules  venturing 
upon  this  apparently  frail  line  of  com- 
munication. A  nearer  view  afforded 
no  additional  encouragement.  At  a 
depth  of  90  feet  below  roared  the 
Ihrahce,  foaming  and  dashing  with  in- 
conceivable violence  against  its  two 
adamantine  abutments,  which  here 
confined  the  channel  within  a  space  of 
about  30  or  iO  feet  From  rock  to 
rock,  athwart  the  gulf,  two  pine  poles 
had  that  morning  been  thrown,  not 
yet  rivetted  together,  but  loosely  rest- 
mg  side  by  side.  It  certainly  was  not 

'<  As  full  of  peril,  and  advent*roas  spirit, 
As  to  o*erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  speai ;" 

but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  a  very 
comfortless  piece  of  footing  to  contem- 
plate. Ye  mariners  of  England,  who 
think  nothing  of  laying  out  on  a  top- 
sail-yard to  pass  an  earing*  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  might  have  smiled  at  such  a 
sight,  and  crossed  merrily  over,  with- 
out the  vibration  of  a  nerve;  but  let 
it  be  recollected,  as  a  balance  for  a 
landsman's  fears,  that  these  two  spars 
were  neither  furnished  with  accommo- 
dating Jack-stays,  supporting  foot- 
ropes,  nor  encircling  gaskets,  to  which 
the  outlayer  might  ding  in  case  of 
emeigenoe.  There  they  rested,  one 
end  on  each  projecting  promontory  of 


*  The  technical  tarn  in  an  opeiatkm  necessary  in  reefing  topsails. 
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the  chum,  in  ill  their  bare  nakednew.  tine  myself  to  their  sapport,  od  handa 
In  the  morning,  I  might  have  paused  and  knees  I  crawled  along,  and  in  a 
to  look  before  I  leaped;  but  what  few  minutes  trode  again  onl«rro/!niiii, 
were  40  or  50  feet  ot  pine  vaulting,  beyond  the  reach  of  further  risk,  re- 
in comparison  with  the  protracted  mi-  joicing,  and,  I  trust,  not  ungrateful 
sery  ot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  for  the  perils  I  had  escaped. 
MauvaU  Patf  So  forthwith  commit-  £.  S. 


CDS  TO  THS  HABF  OF  XIOK. 

Bt  H.  S.  RidsslXi. 

1. 

Haap  of  the  holy  heart  and  hand. 

May  I  awake  thy  sacred  tone. 
Far  'mid  this  wi]d  and  lonely  land. 

Where  many  a  martyr's  moss-sray  stone 
Remains  in  hdlow'd  light,  to  telT 

Where  lone  and  low  the  ashes  lie 
Of  hearU  who  loved  thy  numbers  well. 

And  dared  for  thee  to  die  ; 
Exulting  in  the  mortal  pain 
Which  they  were  ne'er  to  fed  again  ? 

8. 

When  persecution's  ruthless  power 

Sent  godless  murderers  abroad. 
These  wilds,  at  midnight's  deepest  hour. 

Have  heard  the  hymns  sung  out  to  God^ 
That  died  away  by  Babe)  streams. 

Like  wailings  of  the  desert  wind. 
When  exiled  hearts  recall'd  the  dreams 

Of  homes  far  left  behind. 
And  scenes  of  Zion's  holy  hill. 
Where  all  thine  echoes  then  were  still. 

S. 
Thy  strains  were  as  eternal  ties 

Of  sympathy,  which  bound  in  one 
The  souls  of  those  that  could  despise 

All  influence  else  below  the  sun. 
And  through  these  solitudes,  though  far 

Their  weary  feet  were  doom'd  to  roam. 
Bright  glow'd  thou  as  their  polar  star, 

Pointing  their  hopea  to  home. 
And  Him  who  o'er  this  scene  of  day 
Once  wander'd  homelessly  as  they. 

4. 

The  hoary  wing  of  ages  hsth 

Swept  o'er  this  world  of  woe  and  crime. 
Since  uept  the  holy  bards  in  death. 

That  woke  thv  harmonies  subUme: 
But  Time,  whicn  sheds  its  darkness  o'er 

The  pride  of  all  created  things. 
Can  never  dim  the  heavenly  lore 

That  melted  from  thy  strings  ; 
Nor  sever  from  immorul  thought. 
The  wisdom  that  thy  light  has  taught 
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6. 
There  is  a  sun  which  caDnot  set, ' 

A  power  whose  influence  cannot  die  ; 
The  nand  its  cunning  may  foiget. 

And  stars  may  fade  from  out  the  sky  ; 
But  thou  shalt  to  the  soul  be  known. 

As  that  which  can  a  charm  impart. 
When  all  the  earth-born  hopes  of  man 

Have  faded  from  the  heart-^ 
A  boon  that  then  can  bless  him  more 
Than  all  the  wealth  the  world  e'er  boze. 

6. 
'Twas  thine  to  wake  triumphal  dirge 

O'er  Egypt's  ocean- burial  land ; 
And  thine  the  lofty  plaints  to  urge 

Of  him  who  dwelt  in  Uzz's  land. 
And  it  wss  thine  to  bear  abroad 

That  radiance  of  prophetic  6ong, 
Which  taught  the  love  and  truth  of  God 

The  sons  of  men  among ; 
And  thine  to  pour  in  Salem's  halls 
That  strain  which  every  heart  recalls. 

Myearly  days  have  been  upon 

The  lonely  mountains  pass'd  away ; 
But  I  have  holier  longines  known 

Than  those  that  grow  but  to  decay-^ 
Tes,  I  have  long'd  those  vales  to  see 

Which  gave  thy  sacred  anthems  birth^ 
On  Zion'snoly  hill  to  be. 

And  kneel  upon  its  earth : 
That  earth  which  holier  feet  have  trode 
Than  those  that  bore  the  Arkof  God ! . 

6. 
To  share  one  drop  of  Hermon  dew. 

To  pull  one  rose  of  Sharon's  Vale, 
And  see  the  vines  on  Carmel's  brow 

Spread  their  bright  glories  to  the  gale, 
I'd  face  the  desert  blast,  which  bids 

The  burning  sky  be  wrapt  in  gloom, 
Steer  on  through  wind-rear'd  pyramids. 

Or  brave  the  dread  Simoom, 
If  Heaven  but  will'd  to  hear  me  o'er 
The  waves  of  Jordan's  hallow'd  shore. 

And  though  Engedi's  caverns  vast. 

Far  by  the  lone  and  lifeless  sea. 
The  pUpim's  home  in  ages  past, 

My  destined  dwelling  place  should  be. 
The  lonely  heart  might  have  its  meed. 

The  soul  its  silent  power  of  prayer ; 
And  if  man  could  be  bless'd  indeed. 

Could  Heaven  not  bless  him  there. 
And  guard  bis  orisons  sublime 
Mid  r^oos  of  that  hallow'd  clime  f 
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10. 
Yet  all  is  vain  but  that  which  wakes 

The  longingp  that  can  never  die. 
And  morttus  err  when  will  partakes 

Of  aught  that  leads  not  to  the  sky. 
No  feeling  of  unholy  strife 

Can  wrest  the  rod  from  Reason's  hand, 
jind  point  to  after  days  of  life 

Within  a  promised  land; 
Else  he  who  sleeps  on  Pisgah  lone 
Had  pass'd  to  goodly  Lebanon* 

11. 
I've  shared  of  hope  like  other  men, 

IVe  known  the  joys  which  others  knew^ 
And  life  hath  had  its  moments  when 

Thorns  but  remain'd  where  roses  grew ; 
And  he  who  recks  of  earthly  fame 

May  live  to  find  its  charms  depart. 
Or  but  the  fading  laurels  claim 

To  wreathe  a  wither'd  heart ; 
The  charm,  bless'd  Lyre,  that  springs  of  thee. 
Must  live  when  Time  hath  ceased  to  be. 

IS. 
And  o'er  thy  chords,  though  never  more 

May  fall  the  wonted  lu|ht  divine,— 
Else  how  to  wake  their  slumbering  lore 

Had  e'er  essay'd  this  hand  of  mine?— 
Tet  shall  this  song  with  humble  hope 

Plead  for  a  guiding  star  firom  him. 
Who,  though  yon  sky  its  oxbs  should  drop. 

And  nature  all  grow  dim. 
Can  o'er  the  spirit  shed  a  ray 
More  bright  tnan  nature's  earliest  day. 

13. 

But  not  of  days  when  words  shall  be 

The  heart's  deep  truth  alone — and  sung 
In  strain  bless'd  as  the  harmony 

Of  Eden  when  its  bowers  were  young, 
Thou  now  shalt  sing— days  when  no  gloom 

Shall  mar  the  sky  s  immortal  hue. 
Spread  o'er  the  vales  of  endless  bloom. 

Along  the  vales  of  dew. 
When  weary  breezes  die  away> 
Sick  with  the  fragrance  of  the  day ; 

14. 
But  of  the  tunes  of  early  time, 

Ere  oceans  had  Ararat  lash'd. 
By  which  the  blood-red  prints  of  erime 

Were  from  the  world's  wide  surface  wash'd. 
And  if  my  wandering  lore  recall 

One  faded  image  from  the  past» 
The  strains  may  not  prove  idle  ail 

To  human  hearts  at  last. 
Thus  moved  by  hope,  with  trembling  hand 
I  touch  the  Harp  of  Judah'a  Land.* 

*Itit  neMssaxy  to  the  understanding  of  this  ode,  to  state,  that  it  fonns  Che  iiilioduc« 
tioQ  to  a  M9.  work  of  gieat  talent,  entitled  *«  Songs  of  the  Arlu*' 
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attha,  idino  ssa  hunnin.    attila,  kino  of  the  huns.- 
By  F.  L.  Z.  Wbbkcb. 


Wbbkbr,  although  decidedly  infe- 
rior to  MQllner  and  Grillnarxer,  is 
nerertheless  a  very  diatinguiBlied  mem- 
ber of  the  New  German  School  of 
Tragedy.  His  conception  of  character 
ia  Tigorous,  hia  delineation  spirited ; 
hia  imagination  wild,  Tirid,  creatiTe ; 
and,  in  compatriot  estimation,  his  poe- 
tic beauties  are  probably  enhanced  by 
the  strong  tint  of  mysticism,  which, 
to  onr  commonplace  insular  habit  of 
at  least  wishing  to  understand  what 
we  read,  materially  offutcates  their 
brilUancy.  One  of  his  Tragedies,  in 
whidi  the  downright  horrors  of  Lillo's 
Fatal  Cubiositt  arerdieyed  by  the 
ideal  tone  of  this  mystically  superna- 
tural colouring— if  we  may  thus  de- 
acribe  the  species  of  fatalism  whence 
Werner  derivea  the  crimes  of  his 

TWBKTY-FOOBTH    OP    FEBRUARY  — 

has  been  some  time  ago  made  known  to 
our  raiders.  In  others  of  his  plays, 
such  as  Die  S6hne  dbs  Thals,  and 
Das  Kreuz  an  der  Ostsbe,  the  Sons 
of  the  Valley,  and  the  Cross  upon  the 
Baltic,  this  tint  becomes  so  overpower- 
ingly  deep  a  dye  as  to  set  our  powers 
of  penetration  absolutely  at  defiance ; 
wherefore,  without  presuming  to  ques- 
tion Uieir  merits,  we  shall  humbly  ab- 
stain from  the  attempt  to  give  any 
aoeonnt  of  those  worka.  At  til  a,  the 
subject  of  the  present  article,  has 
enough  of  it  to  mark  the  character  of 
the  author's  genius,  without  altoge- 
ther perplexing  the  simpler-minded 
reader,  at  least  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Tragedy ;  and  the  piece  is  pecu- 


liarly interesting  in  other  respects.  It 
appeurs  to  be  a  kind  of  amende  hmo^ 
raw  offered  by  Werner,  after  his  con- 
version to  Catholicism,  for  the  heinous 
offence  committed  during  his  heretical 
condition,  in  beginning  his  dramatic 
career  with  an  Historical  Play  in  ho- 
nour of  Martin  Luther — ^highly  enco- 
miastic, of  course,  of  its  hero.  In 
Attila,  to  counterbalance  such  eulo- 
gies, the  yirtues  and  piety  of  the  saint- 
ed Pope  Leo  the  Great,  whose  inters 
▼ention,  it  will  be  recollected,  preser- 
ved Rome  from  the  destructive  fury 
of  the  savage  Huns,  are  literally  raised 
to  all  but  divine  honours ;  whilst  with 
the  power  of  miracle-working  he  is 
Itbendly  endowed.  But,  to  most  read- 
ers, what  may  appear  chiefly  remark- 
able, is,  the  very  new  light  in  which 
the  Hun  conqueror  himself  is  present- 
ed. Attila,  whom,  from  our  nurseries 
upwards,  through  our  legendary  equal- 
ly as  through  our  classical  studies,  we 
have  been  used  to  consider  as  the  most 
stupidly  and  ruthlessly  ferocious  of 
bloody  tyrants,  it  has  lately  pleased 
some  German  scholars,  including  Wer- 
ner, to  depict  as  a  man  of  powerful  in- 
tdlect,  and  of  the  most  amiable  dis- 
position, who  exercises  hia  dreadful 
office  of  the  Scourge  of  God  through 
motives  of  univernl,  pure,  and  en- 
lightened philanthropy. 

The  Tragedy  opens  with  the  storm- 
ing of  Aquileia  by  Attila  and  his  Huns. 
The  citizens  implore  mercy  ;  the  Hun 
general,  Valamir,  rejects  tneir  entrea- 
ties, and  bida  his  troops 


Bum,  plunder !— Such  is  Attila's  command : 
And  Attila's  commanda  are  ever  Just  I 

I%e  Hunt.  What  Attila  commands  is  ever  just ! 

The  Huns  disperse  to  execute  these  agreeable  as  just  commands ;  whilst 
the  Aquikiana,  with  their  Christian  clergy,  lament  their  fate,  and  a  Druid 
Choms  celebrates  Attila's  triumph — We  no  more  know  what  the  Druids  had 
to  do  with  Attila,  than  why  the  Huns  should  be  admitted,  after  death,  to  Wal- 
halla.  Hildcgnnde,  a  Burgundian  princess  and  amazon,  now  enters  with  a 
choral  troop  of  warlike  virgins,  and  the  despairing  multitude  address  their 
suppUeationB  to  her,  aa  to  a  future  mother.    Coldly  and  hoarsely  she  replies ; 

A  future  mother  ? — I  ?— Ye  err,  good  people ; 
Mine  ia  a  different,  weishtier  destiny ! 
I,  to  the  Scourge  of  God  am  closely  bound. 

A  Virgin,  Oh,  lady,  have  mercy  upon  their  despair. 
That  hereafter  the  Gods  reject  not  thy  pray'r  1 
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Second  Virgin,  Whatever  their  Bin^  whatever  their  guilt, 
Tis  atoned  hy  the  oceans  of  blood  we  have  spilt ! 

Chorus  of  Virgins^  Turn  hither  thy  glances,  now  stiffen'd  in  death. 
And  warm  them  to  life  in  humanity's  breath  t 

Hild.  From  me,  what  would  you  }  He  the  flames  who  kindled 
Must  quench  them — Do  you  deem  rae  Attila  ?       '    ' 
Is't  mine  to  hinder  what  his  rage  commands  } 

Feoph.  Ob,  then,  have  mercy,  thou  God  of  all  Grace ! 

Hild»  So  right— Invoke  ^our  God— but  dare  not  hope  I 
Superior  to  all  Gods  is  Attila. 
Attempt  to  curse  him— You  have  my  permission— ^ 
A  curse  weighs  heavier  than  lead,  but  lights  not 
Upon  the  Scourge  of  God  1 

Maw  Priest.  This  Attila, 

lu  the  Mediator's  holy  name,  I  eurse ! 

A  Woman.  Away  to  death  !  Compassion  dwells  not  here ! 

(  The  Aquileians  go  off  wailing. ) 

Hiid.  Compassion  dwells  not  here — No !  nought  save  vengeance  I 
Oh,  hear  them,  ye  avengers  of  blood*guilt ! 
fiark  Pow'rs !  hear  every  curse  'gainst  Attila, 
Collecting  them  in  one  fierce  lightning-flash. 
To  blast  the  audacious  sinner ! 

Chorus  of  Virgins.  Thou  art  dreadful ! 

A  discussion  now  arises  between  the  Princess  and  her  Virgins,  who  would 
fain  persuade  her  to  resume  the  soft  nature  and  occupations  of  women.  She 
reminds  them  of  her  irresistible  reasons  for  abhorring  Attila,  who  had  not  only 
conquered  and  desolated  her  native  land,  killing  her  father,  the  fiurgundian 
monarch,  but  had  beheaded  her  betrothed  bridegroom,  Walter,  who  was  in 
his  power  as  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Burgundians.  This  part  of  the 
dialogue  is  written  In  short  trochaics.  Indeed,  no  writer  with  whom  we  are 
ac<]uainted  varies  his  metre  so  incessantly  as  Werner.  We  shall,  in  our  trans- 
lations, so  far  imitate  these  changes  as  to  give  some  idea  of  their  effbct.  One 
of  the  Virgins  says  soothingly  to  her  mistress. 

Weep  not ! 

Hild.  Senseless  maidens !  are  not 
Tears  a  luxury,  for  ever 
Strangled  in  this  aching  bosom  ? 

Chorus  of  Virgins.  Tearless  woman  I  How  terrific ! 

Hildegunde  dwells  upon  the  detail  of  her  sorrows,  and  answers  the  at« 
tempts  made  by  the  Chorus  to  console  her,  by  bursting  out  wildly  and  solemn-  . 
ly  in  anapissts— • 

Then  by  night  to  the  grove  of  the  Druids  I  crept. 

And  devoted  to  vengeance  his  still  bleeding  head  I 

Whilst  the  leaves  from  the  oaks  by  a  whirlwind  were  swept, 

And  from  heaven  the  stars  as  in  terror  had  fled ; 

Renouncing  compassion,  and  tears,  and  life's  bloom. 

To  foster  an  anguish  eternal  I  vow'd. 

And  bargain'd  for  vengeance  to  brighten  the  gloom ! 

My  oath  in  the  abyss  was  recorded — allow 'd  I 

(Hoarsely  and  shwly,\  Prom  the  horrid  cavern 

Black  they  rose  and  bloody. 

Thus  in  yells  replying, 

"  Attila  IS  thine  f 

Chorus  of  Virgins.  The  very  life-blood  freezes  in  my  veins  ! 

HUd.  "  Is  thine,  not  ours— Thyself  art  ours  f    So  rang 
Responsive  midnight — I  departed^--calm. 

First  Vir.  Terrible  calmhess !  Rather  let  me  rush 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  raging  fight  \ 

Hild.  Since  then  I  can  no  longer  weep,  or  slumbet. 
Or  joy — Murder  I  can— that's  all— and  think. 
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Finn  ¥w.  Oh,,  the  icy  depths  of  thought ! 
Must  not  light^'s  wann  splendour  thaw  them  ? 

Sec.  Fir.  Tears  and  slumber,  who  has  lost  them 
Is  the.dafrk  Power's  own  ! 

Chorus  of  Firgins,  Woe!  Woe! 

Hild^;unde  now  calmly  explains,  that  what  most  annoys  her  in  Attlla,  is 
the  portion  of  virtue  and  high  intdlect  he  has  received  from  the  Gods  of 
Light ;  that  she  atrives  hard  to  plunge  him  deeper  in  cruelty ;  that  she  de- 
fends him  in  battle,  and  sedulously  tends  him  wnen  wounded,  lest  he  should 
die  the  death  of  honour,  purposing  to  revenge  her  own  and  her  country's 
wrongs,  by  murdering  him  herself,  when  he  shall  be  drunk  with  blood  and 
-OTOganee,  incapable  of  even  a  late  repentance,  and  dius  be  certainly  doomed 
to  eternal  torments.  She  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  Hun  warrior, 
bearing  Wodan's  sword,  who  says,  with  solemn  pathos, 

Attila  comes — The  Scourge  of  God ! 

We  must  here  observe,  that  Wemer*s  stage  directions  exceed  in  minuteness 
all  we  have  ever  met  with :  we  shall  generally  take  the  liberty  of  condensing, 
when  we  do  not  omit  them.  Some,  however,  like  the  present,  are  indispen- 
sable, inasmuch  as  it  is  probable  that  neither  actor  nor  reader  could  supply 
them.  The  pathos  with  which  the  Hunnish  «rmy  is  frequently  instructed  to 
apeak,  u  meant,  we  imagine,  to  intimate  a  kind  of  symnathetic  sense  of  the 
awfoInesB  of  Attila's  assumed  character  of  the  Scourge  or  God— Attila  enters, 
well  accompanied,  and  says ; 

So  Aquileia  too  is  master'd— Well  I 

Now,  Huns,  for  Rome !  The  road  is  clear'd. 

Huns  {JosffuOy.)  To  Rome ! 

AU.  I  thank  you— Yc  fought  well. 

A  Warrior  (JooMng  steadfastly  at  Attila.)  We  saw  the  lion. 

AU.  Who  wsa't  first  scaled  the  ramparts  ? 

Many  Foiees.  Valamir. 

Att.  {to  Falamir,  who  stands  at  a  distance.)  Come  hither ! 

Falamir  (approaching.)  My  Commander  { 

Att.  Heaps  of  gold 
I  might  bestow,  but  know  thee  better. — Gold 
Ddights  not  either  of -us — Give  thy  hand. 
My  nriend,  brother  in  arma ! 

FaL  Nowamlsted! 

Huns.  Attila's  friend  I 

Att»  Fell  many  in  the  assault? 

Fai,  Seven  thousand— 

Att.  WiUi  their  fathers  in  Walhalla 
They  drink,  and  revel  at  great  Wodan's  feast — 
Were  there  within  the  dtv  captive  Huns, 
Now  by  our  arms  released  ? 

FaL  Yes. 

4tt.  Summon  them.— 

{A  Warrior  goes  out^Attila  dbserves  Hildegwnde.) 
Fixst,  art  thou  here  ? 

HikU  My  King! 

AU.  A  noble  girl 
Art  thou— still  valiant  in  assault  or  battle. 

(Quite  caimly  and  unconsciously.) 
Such  was  thv  countryman,  brave  Walter. 

Hild.  (vUJenUy  /locked,  but  commanding  herself.)  Hah  I 

AU.  (not  obsming  her  agitation.)  Deeply  it  grieved  me,  that  with 
treachery 
flis  fkir  renown  he  stain'd,  and  I,  by  justice, 
(I  had  forgiven)  was  forced  to  take  nis  life. 

Hild.  (unconcernedly,)    'Twas  forfHted. 

Ait.  I  dearly  loved  tiie  youth. 
Hkmi  knew'st  oim  ? 
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Jlild.  (very  calmly,)    As  one  knows  tb^  0«sbiBg  ligbtniiig. 

Atf.  Thou  wilt  be  truer  ? 

Bild.  True  to  Uells  abys$. 

AtL  {to  OdoacerA    My  punil^  too? 

Odoacer.  My  lord,  Burgundiani  Bw^ar  ; 
I  swear  not,  but  will  act. 

AU.  A  gallant  boy ! 
Say,  father  Edecon^  am  I  not  rich  ? 

Edeeon,  Man's  rich,  wben  to  a  little  eartb  his  wants 
Are  limited — Tnitb  fails — Ba?e  deatb,  nought's  true. 

Hildegnnde  now  asks  Attila's  orders  for  putting  to  deatb  a  troop  of  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  have  taken  refuge  in  a  cavern.  HeeifJaimis— 

Steadfast  as  man  art  tbou ! — But  no !  Compassion 
Is  strength's  best  sanction.    Thou  art  but  a  woman ! 

HUd.  My  king ! 

AU,  The  wretches  shelter'd  in  the  cave 
SbaU  find  protection.    I^t  none  injure  them  f 
Have  not  their  kindred  fidl'n  ingloriously  ? 
That  is  sufficient  misery. 

HUd.  Indeed ! 

A  deputation  of  citizens,  led  bv  the  Mass  Priest,  as  be  is  designated,  come 
to  sue  for  mercy.  Attila,  upon  tneir  own  confession,  convicts  t&  Aqaileiana 
of  having  broken  their  faith  to  himself,  and  the  priest  of  having  burnt  two 
Huns  who  would  not  kneel  to  the  host.  He  in  consequence  rejects  the  pray- 
ers of  the  first,  and  orders  the  priest  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames  of  the  blk« 
Sling  town.  His  little  son,  Imak,  now  advances  with  the  words- 
Father,  dear  father,  see  how  bright  it  bums ! 
AU.  {taking  him  in  his  arms.)    When  thou'rt  a  map,  boy,  wilt  thou 

beat  these  Romans  f 
Imak,  Aye,  father. 

Att,  Wilt  to  Romans  kneel,  like  those  ? 
Im.  No,  father,  nor  to  thee  thyself. 
Att*  My  son 
Art  thou.    And  dost  t^ou  joy  in  yonder  flames  ? 

Im.  Yes— yet  I  know  not— Mother  Ospira, 
Whom  in  her  oed  we  laid  beneath  the  hill 
At  home,  she  could  not  bear  to  bear  poor  men 
Shriek  so  amidst  the  flames. 
Att,  {deeply  moved^  aside,)  Mine  Ospira ! 

i  Aloud  )  Cease  plundering,  and  quench  the  flames !  You  dogs. 
To  the  kneeling  citizens)  for  once  I  spare  your  lives,  the  lives  of  all 
Who  yet  remain  ;  but  tempt  my  wrath  again. 
And  heavily  the  Scourge  shall  fall  upon  you  ! 

Citizens,  God  save  the  gracious  King  1 

{They  rise  joyfully,  and  hurry  off.) 

A  Hun  {insolently  to  Attila.)  Wherefore  spare  these  ? 

AU.  (running  his  sword  through  him,)  That,  for  thine  answer ! 

Chorus  of  Druids,  Merciful  as  just 
Is  Wodan's  sword.     He  who  ingloriously 
Has  faU'n,  fled,  like  a  dastard,  nam  the  fight. 

Att,  {aside,  looking  upon  the  dead  body.)    Too  sadden !    Yet  durst  he, 
son  of  the  dust. 
Check  mercy's  course  ?— And  her,  too,  have  I  wrong'd— 
{Aloud,)  Thou,  Hildegunde  I 

Hild.  My  royal  lord. 

Att,  Just  now 
I  harshly  spoke  to  thee— harshly  to  thee. 
My  wounds'  kind  leech— Forgive  t  Forgive  me  too 
The  punishment  of  thine  offending  people. 
Thy  father's  death  in  battle— He  'gainst  faith 
Too  recklessly  had  sinu'd. 
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HUd,  Whate  er  thou  dost 
Is  just,  oh  King.  The  father's  injuries 
Thou  hast  atoned  in  kindness  to  the  daughter. 

AtL  Deeply  I  grieved  at  what  on  the  fiurgundiant, 
A  kindred  nation^  I  was  ev'n  oompell'd 
To  execute.    But  they,  the  high  Gods  know  it. 
Too  much  had  outraged  justice.    'Tia  mine  office. 
My  heavy  office  'tis,  the  iron  Scourge, 
Retrihutory  Justice  wields,  to  guide. 

HiUL  {pointing  after  the  cUizent,)  Yet  these  unpunish'd? 

Att.  Not  free  men  are  they* 
Aa  were  thy  countrymen.    The  Romana'  slaves 
Are  scarcely  human.    In  Walhalla  now 
Thy  fathers  sit    But  what  than  life  more  precious 
Have  slaves  ?  Good  maiden,  thou  need'st  rest— retire. 

Hildegunde  and  her  virgins  withdraw.  The  newly*  enfranchised  Huns  are 
brought  in,  when  Attila  rewards  the  deserving,  and  punishes  the  cowardly. 
He  next  says  he  will  sit  in  judgment ;  for  which  purpose  he  takes  Wodan  a 
aword,  and  asks  of  the  Druids,— 

Who  is  accused  ? 

Druid.  Caius,  a  Roman  dfive.      (Caiw  ii  bnmglU  forward  in  chaina,) 

AtL  (to  Caiu9.)  What  is  thy  crime  ? 

Druid.  Calumnions  words  'gainst  thee. 

Ati.  Slaves'  words  are  neither  praise  nor  calumny- 
He's  free.    Trifles  like  these  bring  not  before  me. 

{Caius  is  unchained,  and  retires.) 

Druid.  The  warrior  Cuno,  who  the  Grod  of  gods 
Blasphemed  !  {Cuno  is  brought  forward  in  chains.) 

Att.  I  know  him — ^he  is  still  a  youth. 
His  mouth  may  have  blasphemed,  but  in  the  fight 
His  arm  did  God  good  service. — Go;  thou'rt  free. 

{Cuno  is  unchained,  and  retires  ) 
'    Druid.  How,  the  blasphemer  ? 

AU.  Priest,  'tis  thou  blasphem'st  I 
Can  man,  weak  man,  forgive,  and  not  the  Gods  ? 
Further. 

Druids  A  woman  of  adultery  guilty. 

{A  ffoung  Woman  brought  forward  in  chains.    Her  mother  foUows.) 

Att.  Speak,  didst  thou  freely  choose  the  man  to  whom 
Thou'rt  Dound  in  wedlock  ? 

Y.  Woman.  No— I  was  oonstrain'd. 

Att.  Constrain'd  by  whom  ? 

y.  Woman.  My  mother. 

AU.  Didst  thou  thus? 

Mother.  Deny't  I  may  not 

Ait.  Bring  th  adulterer.  {A  young  Hun  brought  in  unbound.) 

Knew'at  thou  the  man  thou  hast  dishononr'd  ?  Speuk. 

Many  Warriors.  Brothers  in  arms  they  were, 

Att.  Slay  him  with  cudgels. 
Friendship  if  he  profaned.    Iliou'rt  free,  young  woman ; 
Thou  ne'er  wast  wedded  to  a  man  thy  choice 
Had  not  preferred.    Scourge  to  the  Roman  camp 
The  busXiand,  a  weak  vrretch,  who  could  not  win 
The  love  of  woman,  to  man's  energy 
Ever  a  willing  tribute.    Drown  the  mother ; 
For  worse  thim  murder  is't  to  force  aflTection, 
That  sportive  fruit  of  life's  exuberance. 

( Whilst  he  speaks,  the  young  Woman  is  unbound  and  retires.     The 
young  Man  and  the  Mother  are  chained  and  led  off.) 

Druid.  Ulfo,  a  youth,  who  has  seduced  a  maiden. 

{A  Youth  in  chains,  and  a  Maiden  unbound,  brought  forward) 
IS 
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Att.  {after  locking  keenly  at  them.)    Free  him— he  is  aednced.    The 
girl  slay  gentlj. 
With  life  what  should  she,  when  lifi/s  fauest  flower^ 
Her  innocence^  has  with^d  ? 

Druid.  The  weak  girl! 

Att.  Not  weak — in  purity's  defence  most  stzong 
Is  woman.     She  is  guiky. 
The  Maiden  {springing  upon  the  Youth's  neck,)  Thou  $rt  saved ! 

Youth.  Oh,  let  me  die  for  her ! 

Att.  Tou  hoth  ^re  free  I 
Nature  herself  united  you ;  ne'er  part ; 
But  with  a  hero-race  enrich  your  country. 

[The  Youth  and  Maiden,  when  he  is  unbound,  go  offjegfuUy^  arm 
in  arm.) 

Druid.  Spear-hialing,  Wladimir 

Ait.  He  too  accused  1 

Druid.  Of  perjury. 

Att.  Great  Gods !  (^Wladimir  is  brought  forward  in  ehains,) 

What !  thou  forsworn ! 

Wlad.  {kneeling  and  clasping  Attilas  knees.)  My  king,  my  father} 

Att.  As  my  son,  I  loved  thee. 
And  gladsomely  heheld  thy  iiohle  deeds. 
But  of  all  sins  is  perjury  the  blackest. 
For  in  the  Truth  blazes  etemid  light. 
Speak,  art  thou  guilty  ? 

Wlad.  Yes ! 

Att.  Come  to  mine  arms ! 

{Embraees  him  with  great  emotion,  then  turns  to  the  Warriors.) 
Take  him,  and  let  wild  horses  tear  him  piecemeal. 

(Wladimir  is  led  off;  Attila  looks  after  him  with  profound  anguish.) 
An  arduous  office  'tis,  to  be  a  Judge. 

Druid.  A  fratricide 

Att.  (starting  in  agitation  from  his  seat.)   Dissolved  is  the  tribunal ! 
Take  this — (Gives  back  Wodaris  sword^aside.)  Oh  !  I  too  am  a  fratricide ! 

A  Warrior  {advancing.)  Ambassadors  from  Rome,  who 

Att.  Not  today ! 

War.  They  urgently  entreat — ^ 

Att.  Well— let  them  come.  (Warrior goes  out.) 

Yes,  I  must  punish,  for  I  must  atone  ! 
{Avienus  and  other  Roman  Patricians  appear,  and  kneel  before  Attila.) 

Avienus.  Oh  I  conqueror  of  the  world— ^<« 

Att.  What  ^ou  can  sa}r 
I  know — Be  silent !  Prating  nought  avsils  f 
Say  to  your  phantom  Emperor,  Attila, 
In  violated  human  nature  s  name. 
Commands;  the  plunder  from  all  nations'  marrow 
That  Rome  has  suck'd  and  drain'd,  she  shall  disgorge; 
She,  who  of  strength  has  treacherously  despoil'd 
The  world,  shall  be  down- trampled  in  the  dust!— 
Speak  not  of  gifts,  of  tribute,  or  of  prayers ! 
Tlie  Scourge  of  God  hastens  to  Rome,  to  judge ; 
The  next  new  moon  sees  Rome  annihilated. 
Sees  bloody  retribution  for  shed  blood  ! 

{He  hurries  eff.    The  Boman  Ambassadors  retire,  confounded.) 

The  Second  Act  transports  us  to  Rome.  The  Imperial  Princess  Honorift*  in  a 
soliloquy,  in  the  unusual  form  of  a  sonnet,  wonders  at  herself  for  having  fillen 
in  love  with  Attila.  She  is  visited  by  the  holy  Pontiff  Leo^  to  whom,  m  con- 
fession, she  reveals  her  attachment.  He  observes  that  he  has  long  Imown  it, 
and  says  of  Attila, 

'Tis  guilt  when  roan  wills  much.    This  Attila, 
God's  Scourge  who  is,  wills  to  be  merciful. 
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Just,  merciful  at  once — ^'twere  to  be  Grod ; 
And  therefore  is  he  guilty. 

Hon.  Oh  such  guilt— 

Leo,  To  thee  seems  innocence?  It  will  be  so. 
In  peace  if  end  the  struggle.     l/ove's  warm  glow 
When  didst  thou  first  perceive  ? 

Hon.  Enow  I  myself 
How  'twas  enkindled? 

Leo,  No,  thou  canst  not  know  it !  ( With  sudden  energy. y 

'Twas  kindled  when  God's  thought  form'd  Attila 
And  thee,  and  that  thought's  lite  became  eternal  \ 

Hon.  Thy  countenance  is  dazzling ! 

Leo.  I  have  sinned 
Deeply,  unveiling  mysteries !  My  child^ 
Speak  thou  of  worldly  things,  tliat  I  may  rest  me. 

Honoria  now  relates  that  she  was  diarmed  by  Attila's  interfering  to  procure 
for  her  the  Principality  bequeathed  her  by  her  father,  and  withheld  by  her  mother 
and  brother.  In  the  terror  caused  by  his  menacing  approach,  the  Court  had, 
it  sfiems^  promised  to  transfer  her  Sovereignty  to  her,  and  to  pay  her  Cham- 
pion tribute;  but  had  violated  both  promises  after  his  retreat.  She  is  asha- 
med of  entertaining  tender  sentiments  for  a  barbarous  Heathen,  whilst  ti^e 
Saint,  in  his  mysterious  answer,  seems  to  approve  of  her  love,  and  scarcely  to 
regard  Attila  as  a  Heathen.  Avienusjoins  them,  upon  his  return  from  his 
unsuccessful  mission ;  when  Honoria  eagerly  questions  him  about  AttiUi  and 
Leo  about  the  state  of  affidrs.  He  answers  as  if  unconscious  of  the  impend- 
ing dangers  which  his  careless  replies  indicate.  From  such  discourse  the 
Princess  is  summoned  to  attend  the  Im]>erial  Court  assembling  for  purposes 
of  diversion.  The  next  scene,  exhibiting  those  Roman  vices  and  follies, 
which  at  once  drew  down  the  wrath  of  the  Scourge  of  God,  and  stamped 
with  futility  every  attempt  to  resist  or  divert  the  inflictions  of  that  wrath,  we 
translate,  as  amongst  Werner's  happiest  efforts.  But  as  Aetius  plavs  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  it,  being  indeed  one  of  the  best- drawn  characters  in  the  Trage- 
dy, it  is  proper  to  preface  his  introduction  with  the  remark,  that  our  author 
considers  his  name,  upon  the  authority  of  contemporary  Latin  poets,  as  a 
word  of  four  syllables,  writing  it  Aetius,  in  which  we  of  course  follow  him. 
The  Minor  Emperor  Valentinian  and  his  Court  are  engaged  in  various  sports, 
indndlng  tennis,  it  should  seem.  Valentinian  thus  a^d&esses  Heradiuji,  the 
Byzantine  envoy : 

Even  or  odd? 

Heraclius.  Odd. 

Vafen,  Even !  Mine!— This  tires  me— 
Is't  not  to-day  we've  warrior  games? 

Herac.  It  is. 

Falen.  I  love  the  glittering  hdmeta-— but  my  crown 
Shines  far  the  brightest — Greneral ! 

Aetiue  [without  moving.)  My  Lrrd ! 

Valen.  What  think'st  thou  is  the  value  of  this  ruby  ? 

{Pointing  to  one  in  hie  croum.) 

AeHue.  Whv,  I  should  think  some  myriads  of  pearls 
Wrung  from  tny  subjects'  eyes. 

Valen.  How  mean'st  thou  that? 

Herac.  The  General  banters.  {He  and  the  Emperor  play  on.) 

{The  Emfress  Mother  eomee  in  eonvereing  with  Avievvb,  attended  by 
Honoria  and  her  Suite.) 

Empress.  'Tis  not  possible ! 

Avie,  Great  Empress 

Emp.  Thou,  of  our  Imperial  Court 
The  Envoy,  so  contemptuously  repulsed ! 

Avie.  It  is  a  Hunnisn  King. 

Emp.  1  am  confounded. 

Herac.  (who hasresignedhis place  to Honoria,advan€ing.)  Illustrious^— - 
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Emp,  My  son ! 

Herac.  (aside,)  She  does  not  hear ! 

Atiius  (aside,)  She  now,  methinks,  peroeives  ihe  has  play'd  fidse. 
Shall  I  be  call'd  upon  to  save  the  game? 

Herac.  So  idle.  General? 

Aetius.  Far  from' t— I'm  playing. 

Herac,  At  what  ? 

Aetius,  At  Hide-and-seek. — Is  not  ihat  game 
Play'd  in  Byzantium  by  your  Emperor  ? 

Aerac.  You  jest! 

Aeiius.  Jests  while  away  a  vacant  hour. 

Vaien,  (to  whom  ihe  Empress  has  been  earnest^  whispering,) 
Be  easy,  gracious  mother— Hast  thou  not 
StiU  said  the  Roman  Empire  is  eternal? 
Then  wherefore  fear  its  ruin? 

Emp.  Empty  comfort ! 

Vaien*  (returning  to  the  table,)  How  stands  the  game  ? 

Hon.  The  throw  is  thine. 

Vdlen.  I've  lost!  (Throws  down  the  dice-box  wipatientiyA 

Thou  ever  winn'st !— Come,  tennis !  (Goes  to  the  back  of  the  stage.) 

Emp.  Ayienus! 

Avie.  Most  gracious  I 

Emp,  Urgent  is  our  need-^ive  counsel. 

Avie.  I  almost  think  it  seems  advisable 
Something  were  done — But  what  ? 

Emp.  Thou'rt  first  i'  th'  Senate. 

Avie.  At  the  Court's  service. — A  long  serving  servant. 

Emp.  Counsel  me  then. 

Avie.  In  such  distressful  wars. 
What  can  be  done  ? — In  peace— aye,  that  is  difi^efent  ? 
Each  in  his  separate  post  then  does  his  best. 
Mending,  and  patching,  and,  if 't  be  God's  will. 
All  flourishes  sufficiently. — But  now— 

Emp,  Well— now? 

Avie.  The  Hun  is  at  our  gates,  again 
We  can  but  weigh  what  we  must  promise  him. 
What  promises,  when  made,  we  must  fulfiL 

Emp.  Speak  lower — we  have  listeners. 

Herac,  (approaching  Aetius.)  Her  good  Grace 
Appears  mudi  heated. 

Aetius.  Possibly  with  fasting. 

Herac.  (slily.)  The  Consul  seems  no  bearer  of  good  tidings. 

Aetius.  Appearances  deceive. 

Herac.  'Tis  whisper'd  here 
Attila  scarce  admitted  him  to  audience. 

Aetius.  That's  sad. 

Herac.  Listen'd  not 

Aetius.  Most  irregular. 

Herac.  A  statesman  of  such  worth ! 

Aetius.  A  worthy  man 
And  broad,  is  Avienus.    But  I  doubt 
Attila's  tent  has  but  a  narrow  door. 
So  broad  a  Consul  never  could  get  in. 

Herae,  The  Hun  may  in  three  days  be  here ! 

Aetius.  What  then? 
Why  fearest  thou?  He  preys  not  upon  hares ! 

Herac,  (offended.)  Gen'ral! 

Aetius.  Nor  I. 

Herac.  Wherefore  contend  ? 

Aetius  (disdainfully,)  With  thee? 

Heraclius  now,  in  the  name  of  the  Etnperor  of  the  East,  allegorically  in« 
vitcs  Aetius  to  seize  upon  the  Empire  of  the  West,    He  scornfully  rejects  the 
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contempt  for  (he  i^hole  Senate  and  c«Ua  HencUos  to  a  whispering  oo^fereoce. 
AedoB  accosts  Avieniis— 

How  goes  it»  Gpnsnl? 

Avie,  Always  well^  thank  Heaven. 

Aeiitu.  Thou  seem'st  so  liTely^Haa  the  King  of  Huns 
Cured  all  thy  gouty  pains? 

Atie,  Whatshoulaonedo?  .    (Jaim  ih§  Churfiers.) 

Aetitts.  Is  that  a  living  ereatore  ?  Sorely  not. 

Herac.  It  i?  impo6cible»  most  gracbus  Lady, 
Mine  Emp'ror  now  should  send  an  army  hither. 

£mp.  Our  last  hope— gone  I 

fferae.  Immeasurablv  I'm  grieved— —« 

Emp.  Our  brother  of  Byaautium  for  our  need 
Has  then — but  words  ? 

Herae.  Pardon  me^  mightjr  Empress ; 
But  our  bright  Oriental  Sun  in  night 
Is  now  enshrouded^  veil'd  in  douds  of  tears 
For  Rome's  lot,  and  our  own. 

Emp.  Mere  rhetoric  spare  me ! 

Herac.  The  East's  all-powerful  Emperor  is  himself 
Enfeebled  by  the  Huns'  success.    Our  treas'ry 
Scarce  yields  a  wretched  pay  to  those  few  troops 
Who  must  defend  our  yet  remaining  lands ; 
And  scarce  supports  the  Court's  magnifioenoe» 

Emp.  Then  no  auxiliaries  ? 

Herae.  Perchance^  hereafter—— 

Emp.  If  the  wind  changes,  you,  with  it,  will  change ! 
Go,  Greeks,  ye're  false ! 

Herae.  God  shield  us  from  such  guilt  i 

Emp.  You  will  do  nothing  I 

Herae.  Save  by  our  mediation* 
Attempt  from  Rome's  destruction  to  distuade 
'  The  Huns.    Such  was  my  mission. 

AeOui.  What,  mediation  1 
The  only  remedy's  an  arm,  a  head ; 
With  these  can  the  East's  Emperor  assist  us  ? 

Valen.  {hurrying  forfoard, )  Wearisome  tennis !  Quick,  a  danoe  of  slaves  I 

Emp.  [aside  to  him  reproat^uUy,)  My  son  ! 
{Valentinian,  without  attending  to  her,  refoins  hie  Courtiere  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  where  male  and  female  eiavee  dance  to  music  dum 
ring  the  following  dialogue.) 

Hon.  {aside.)  Upon  the  abyss's  brink  they  reel ! 

An  Officer  of  the  Pretorian  Cohorts  comes  in. 

Officer,  A  warrior  from  Ravenna. 

J^mp.  Let  him  enter.  (QffUcer  goes  out.) 

{Aside  iuuHously.)  What  tidings  will  he  bring ! 

A  Young  Knight  comes  tn. 

Knigkt.  Most  gracious  empress——  ( Hesitating.) 

Emp,  Thy  countenance  speaks  eviL 

KnigfU.  And  speaks  truth. 
Ravenna  now  is — Attila's ! 

Emp.  {sinks,  fainting,  upon  a  seat.)  Oh,  God ! 

Hon.  {springing  to  her  aid,)  My  mother ! 

Emp.  Off,  girl !— Valentinlan  {  Hear'st  thou  ? 
Ravenna's  lost  I 

Valen.  'Tis  pity^The  ^ay  town. 
With  all  iu  thousand  glittering  steeples !— Slaves, 
Play  merrily  to  cheer  me !  iReiuming  to  the  dancers.) 
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Emp,  (hofring  after  him.)  He's  aerene  t 

Herac,  So  yoiaiig  a  monarch,  with  aucb  ttraiigtli  of  aool ! 

AetiuB  {Utterly,)  Hereditarily. 

Emp*  How  fdd  Rayenna? 

Knight.  The  Prefect,  ere  the  foe  apprpach'd,  bad  fled. 

Emp.  The  shamefid  dastard ! 

Aetiue.  The  patridan  Quintiu ; 
He  cannot  look  on  blood,  but  has  no  fellow 
In  basket-weaiping. 

Emp.  [impatiently,)  Forward  with  thy  tale  ! 

Knight.  We  other  younger  knights  assembled  men. 
As  best  we  might,  and  by  the  eitisens 
Were  faithfully  supported.    We  fought  stoutly— 
But  had  no  general — and  were  defeated. 

Emp.  'Tis  the  last  town ! 

Kvight.  Six  thousand  bravely  died ; 
Three  thousand,  with  ten  eagles,  were  made  captive* 

Emp,  And  Attik? 

Knight.  I  saw  the  King  of  Huns 
Enter  Ravenna's  gates.    No,  on  the  like 
Mine  eye  ne'er  gazed ! 

Hen.  {aeide^  Fortunate  man  I 

Knight,  Encircled 
By  heroes'  sons,  he  trode  ihe  bloody  path. 
Calm,  simple.    Him  to  crown  the  sunbeams  glowed  1 
We,  hatred-swelling,  when  his  glance  we  saw,— > 
That  glance,  whilst  punishing,  seem'd  to  forgive  us. 
Hatred  durst  not  approach  him,  no,  nor  love. 
Childlike  serene,  and  yet  unfathomable. 
He  seem'd  an  Angel,  Death's,  Salvation's  herald ! 

Hm.  (aeide.)  Oh,  God  I 

Avie.  Tis  singular !  I  saw  him  toe. 
But  of  all  this  nothing  did  I  observe  1 

Emp,  No  idle  talk!  What  were  his  deeds ? 

Knight.  The  Prefect, 
Whom  flying  he  had  seized,  he  hung,  with  those 
Who,  without  wounds,  surrender'd ;  undisturb'd 
He  left  die  other  citizens. 

Aetiue.  'Twas  like  him ! 

Emp.  And  thou — thou  fled'st  ? 

Knight.  Not  I !  Before  him  brought 
With  other  captives,  he  observed  the  cut 
Upon  my  cheek  and  brow,  received  i'th'  atorm ; 
Tnen,  calm  and  grave,  he  utter'd  kindly  words. 
That,  touching  only  me,  were  h^e  superfluous. 
The  end  was.  Thou  art  free.    Say  to  the  Romans, 
By  next  new  moon  I  keep  my  word  with  Rome. 

Heme.  The  next  new  moon  ? 

Aetiue  {Hgnifieantfy.)  That's  in  two  days. 

Knight.  Then  will  ho 

Emp.  Away  !  Thou  art  bewitdi'd. 

Knight.  I  saw  the  hero.  {Retiree  wOh  a  how.) 

Herae.  Insolent  language ! 

Aetiue.  Aye;  for  courtly  sports 
That  youth's  unflt    In  battle,  none  are  better. 
Attila  knows  his  men. 

Emp.  Lord  General, 
Of  yore,  thy  counsel  ever  was  the  beat. 

Aetiue,  Ofvore— was't? 

Emp.  {aeide,)  Overbearins  I'^Aloud.)  Aid  us  now  I 

Aetiue.  Remember'd  now ! 

Emp'  What's  to  be  done  ? 
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Adhu.  Oh  niiieh  I 
Open  the  gates,  trim  up  th'  old  Capitol, 
Train  the  musicians,  dress  the  virgins,  and  then 
To  meet,  adroitly,  the  world's  conqueror 
With  laurel  wreaths,  that  he  may  deign  t*  allow 
Us,  Romans,  still  to  vegetate ;  and  so  on. 

Emjk  {aside.)  I  cannot  stand  it.    How  I  hate  the  man  ! 

Aetius  {to  Heradius,)  Is  not  the  emperor  dancing? 

Pretorian  Officer  (hurrping  in,)  Flying  Tuncana 
Throng  to  the  Capitol.    Latium  is  ravaged. 
The  Huns  despoil,  destroy  whate'er  resists ! 

Roman  People  press  in. 

People.  Oh,  emperor,  help  us ! 

Falen,  {hurrying  distresMfuUy forward.)  Can  I  help  myself? 

Emp.  {/aside  to  Valentinian.)  Love  not  thyself,  my  sen !  (Ahudto  the 
people,-^  Children,  be  easy  I 
Go  home !  All  will  be  well. 

Vaien.  I  think  so  too* 
Play  on  there.  iRetums  to  the  daneers.y 

People.  God  have  mercy  upon  us ! 

( They  disperse,  bewailing  themselves.} 

Emp,  Aetius !  my  friend  Aetius,— 
(Aside)  That  I  might  rather  strangle  him ! — (Aloud)  I  own 
Thon'rt  not,  according  to  thy  merits,  guerdon'd; 
Through  accident,  through  a  deplored  mistake. 
To  thee  the  generars  staff  was  not  intrusted. 

Aetius  {with  a  hitter  laUgh.)  Whether  I  had  accepted 

Emp.  General, 
We  know  that  on  the  Catalannian  field 
Rome  was  bv  thee  preserved.    Save  her  once  more  f 

Aetius.  Where  is  Rome  ?— In  your  marble  palaces  ? 
Rome  is  where  Romans  are.    Where  now  are  Romans  ? 
The  Roman  for  hia  country  lived  and  died  ; 
We  live  and  die— wherefore  none  know  ] — The  Roma» 
Went  from  the  plough  to  triumphs.    From  defeat 
We  to  down  couches  fly ! — Cocles  his  hand* 
To  ashes  burnt ;  into  tbe  yawning  gcdf 
Flun^d  Curtius ;  Brutus  slew  a  dierish'd  father  ; 
Cato  m  chains  died  free. — ^Why  ?  For  the  thought 
For  which  they  lived  I  They  lived  indeed,  and  Uierefore 
They  died  I — ^We  die,  not  having  lived — ^'tis  easier. 

Avie.  The  wondrous  heroes ! 

Aetius.  Consul,  think'st  thou  so? 
Might  they,  perchance,  as  sdribes  have  served  thy  turn  ? 

Emp.  liie  Roman  people  have  indeed  sunk  low  1 

Aetius.  Blame  not  the  people  I  If  degenerate. 
They  are  but  what  you  make  them.    £v'n  degen'rate. 
They  still  are  Romans.    And  tbe  troops— by  God  !— 
The  troops  are  ^ood  and  brave  I  At  Catalauni* 
The  Huns  perceived  that  I  commanded  Romans! 
The  spark  sleeps  in  the  flint;  but  must  be  waken'd 
By  steel,  not  wisps  of  straw. 

Herac.  Bold  images! 

m  •  •  m 

Aetius.  Who  here  can  boast  of  property  ?"A  crowd 
Of  revdling,  oorrupt,  and  titled  iolers ; 
inosive  lights  that  glitter  but  in  swamps^ 
Amonost  whom  strength's  a  fable !  And  is  this 
The  gunrioua  country  of  the  elder  Romans  ? 
Great  God  I  whfen  men  yet  eall'd  thee  Jupiter, 
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Like  thee  Rome  wielded  thunderboltft— On  pardunenl 
By  sciibblen  now  ponrtn/d  1 

Heme.  So  aaioiigpt  «i 
Tlie  diiuuttlemcd  uiui  mur. 

AeHme.  Lords  of  the  E»t, 
Be  ye  eontent !  Yoon  the  pmogatiTe 
'Midflc  bod  to  be  the  wont    And  ohoU  they  hrip  yoa. 
Like  cobwebs  wfao're  by  Attik  desCioy'd  ? 
Much  good  may't  do  yon,  so  I  be  exoued  ! 

Bmp.  In  our  necessity  wilt  tboa  forsake  ns  ? 

Aetiue.  My  lanrels,  esrn'd  with  blood  in  many  a  fight» 
Ym  not  disposed  to  forfeit. 

Emp.  Valentinian! 
{Atide  to  her  eon.)  Aetios  deserts  us,  and  we're  lost; 
Go  thooy  sue  to  thy  skye-— I  cannot  do't ! 

Vaien.  Tboa  leave  us! 

Aetiue.  Mine  erer  gracious  Emperor, 
I  take  permission  to  mj  patriationyy 
At  fair  Frascati,  to  reure,  and  there. 
Like  better  men,  will  I  plant  cabbages. 
If  laurels  thrive  not.    Attila,  my  playmate. 
When  by  his  royal  father  Munasoch  I, 
A  tender  boy,  was  to  Pannonia  taken 
As  hostage  for  Rome's  faith — ^to  his  youth's  friend 
Attik  wOl  not  grudge  a  spot  of  earth 
Where  I  of  Rome's  celebrity— may  dream. 

Emp,  Flouted !— I  must  deroair  I 

Many  Courtiere,  What  fearnil  dsmoars ! 

Pretorian  Officer  (jruehing  tn.)  The  Gothic  Legions  are  in  rovtiny. 
And  claim  their  pay,  threatening  to  tack  the  town ! 

Falen.  {clinging  in  distreee  to  the  Empreee,)  Oh,  mother  I 

Aetiue  {aeide.)  Glorious  1 

Gothic  Legionaries  pre$e  in  iumttltuoueiy, 

Gothe  (authoritatively  to  Aetiue.)  General,  our  pay  ! 

Aetiue.  Wherefore  to  me? — Am  I  the  army's  cnief  ? 

A  Goth.  We  know  the^  since  the  Catalaunian  fight. 

Aetiue.  That  is  forgotten. — There's  your  Emperor. 

Gothe  (jnirrounding  Faientinian.)  Emperor,  our  pay ! 

Emp.  Consul! 

Avie.  The  treas'ry's  empty. 

Gothe  {preeenting  their  epeare  to  the  Emperor  and  Empreee.)  Or  pay, 
or  death ! 

Emperor  and  Empreee.  Woe's  me ! 

Aetiue  {aeide.)  I  am  avenged ! 

(Aloud)  My  fellow  sbldiers,  think  ye  I  would  lie  } 

A  Goth.  Thou  knowest  death  !— thou  ly'st  not  1 

Aetiue.  Take  this  ring. 
Shew  it  my  treasurer,  and  he  will  give  you 
Pay  for  to-day.— 'Tis  of  mv  warlike  gaina 
The  last,  and  leaves  me  naked  as  yourselvea. 

Goth.  And  for  to-morrow  ?— -— 

AetiuM.  Will  the  gracious  Emperor     ■  ■ 

Goth.  Good  !~Thou'rt  a  man  I— To-monow,  if  unpaid. 
We  set  the  town  on  fire,  and  join  the  Huns. 

(  They  go  uff  tumultuously. ) 

Emp.  (with  painful  i^jflertj  to  Aetius.)  I  thank  thee ! 
Valen.  Thoii  hast  saved  us !— Thou  art  ours ! 
Is  it  not  so  ? 

Aetiue  (laughing  with  ecareely  dieguieed  contempt.)  Mine  Emperor,  the 
ruby, 
Thy  crown's  bright  ornament,  still  is  it  there  ? 
ralen*  He  laughs— he's  reconciled— -he  is  our  own ! 
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Emp.  Dare  I  bdiere  it  ? 

Aetius  Uaughing  aloud.)  Emperor,  odd  or  even  ? 

Vaien,  £?eD. 

Aetius  {haughtUy.)  No,  odd.    I've  won. 

Vakn.  He  plaja !— He  joins  us  I 

Emp.  Indeed  ? — Then  Rome  is  free ! 

Vaien.  Bcgoice,  ye  skves  I  {Rtjoine  the  Doneen,) 

The  dance  heoomea  more  ridfotM«-LEO  suddenly  appeare^ 
Ceurtiert  {with  an  autery.)  The  holy  Bishop  Leo ! 
Emp.  (aeiae.)  Most  unseasonably ! 

Leo  addrenes  to  the  diasolnte  Court  a  lon^isb  sermon  in  the  classical  hex* 
aroeter,  resembling,  in  matter,  though  not  m  manner,  Aetius's  vituperative 
■peechea.  The  Bumop  particularises,  as  a  breach  of  faith  towards  Attila,  the 
continued  detention  of  Honoria's  inheritance,  and  ends  by  falling  into  the 
vsoal  conversational  messure,  to  sayj*  as  he  retires, 

Tlius  speaks  the  Lord ! — ^For  me,  I  seek  my  cell 

Many  Courtiere.  1  shudder ! 

Emp.  To  such  lengths  is't  oome.  Honoris, 
That  for  thine  interests  the  Roman  realm. 
Thine  own  ancestral  house,  must  be  destroy'd  ? 

Hon.  Oh,  mother  mine,  I'm  guiltless  1 

Emp.  Lead  the  Princess 
To  the  state-prison.    There  mayst  thou  reflect. 
If  Rome's  eternal  empire,  for  the  sake 
Of  thine  inlieritance,  should  be  o'erthrown. 

Hon.  (kneeling  to  Falentinian,)  Thou,  mine  Imperial  brother  !— 

Valen.  (raising  her  courteously.)  Gracious  sister, 
I  love  thee  heartily  I  yet  must  thou  go ; 
Such  sacrifice  the  state  demands ! — (Aside  to  the  Empress.)  Was't  right? 

Hon.  (aside.)  Bloody  the  wounds  that  hands  of  kindred  deal ! 
Mine  At ttla !— Can  wounds  like  mine  e'er  heal ?  (She  is  led  off.) 

En»p.  Go,  serpent,  at  my  bosom  that  wast  rear'd, 
^ou  whom  I  ever  hated,  I  will  tame  thee  I 

Valen.  I  hate  her  too.    Why  muat  she  always  win  ? 

Pretoridn  Officer  (hurrying  in)  The  warder  on  the  tower  announces 
troops 
Advandng-^'tis  the  Huns'  vanguard.    They  flout  us. 

All  (eJFcept  Aetius.)  Jesu  Maria ! 

Roman  and  Gothic  Warriors  burst  clamorously  in. 

Warriors  (tumultuously  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress.)  Battle  !-^ive 
command 
For  instant  battle !— Else  we  murder  you  1 

Emp.  (loudly  and  pathetically.)  Rome  is  in  danger!    In  your  Empe^i 
Tor's  name. 
Dictator  I  proclaim  Rome's  chiefest  hero^ 
The  mightiest  AStius;  and  none 
Except  nimself,  not  ev'n  the  Emperor, 
In  annv  or  in  city  shall  bear  sway  !^ 
Give  him  thy  soeptre.  Emperor,  and  soon 
From  his  true  hands  thou^t  gloriously  receive  it. 

Valen.  (holding  out  his  sceptre.)  There ! 

Emp.  Peace  1 — Ye  Romans,  long  live  our  Dictator  f 

AH  (exc^  Aetius.)  Long  msy  he  live  ! 

Aetius  {aside,  with  irrepressible  vehemence.)  Dictator— I  ?— One  step. 
One  arduous  step  remains,  and  all  is  won ! 

i Aloud  and  authoritatively,  havinp  taken  the  seeptrefi-om  Valentinian.) 
am  Dictator,  Romans !— You'll  obey ! 
1  now  seek  Attila,  and  on  the  morrow. 
If  on  the  morrow  he  still  Hves,  am  with  you ; 
Till  then,  be  tnnquiL— Death  to  mutineers  1 
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Murmurs  amongst  the  Warriors,  * 

No  words !     I  lead  you  to  a  sacred  battle ! 
Nowj  Romans,  are  ye  strong,  for  I  am  with  you, 
Vict'ry  with  us  !^The  Heathen  Monarch  falls  1 
— To  me  a  precious  sacrifice  I — But  fall 
He  must!  ' 

A  Page  (entering,)  The  Circus  Grames— - 

Fo^t.  Thank  God!— FarewelL 

{Hurries gaily  qf^/bUowed  by  many  Couiiiers,) 

Emp.  Thy  meaning  have  I  caii^ht? 

Aetius  (aside.)  Now,  God  forbid ! 

Herac,  (aside.)  He  triumnhs  ! 

Emp.  To  my  chamber  follow  me; 
Thou  too.  Ambassador. 

Aetius  {to  the  Romans.^  And  you,  begone  f 

Romans  (as  they  go  qff^,)  Rome  and  Aetius  ! 

Aetius  (calling  aflet  than.)  Aetius  and  Rome ! 

Emp,  {leading  Aetius  and  Heradiiis  fonodrd^  significantly.)  Prepared 
although  ye  be  for  manly  deeds, 
*Tis  woman  who  by  wisdom  best  succeeds ! 
The  serpent  fattens  oii  the  tiger's  spoils. 
Creeping  unmark'd,  tiU  round  his  neck  she  coils. 

With  this  sweetly  feminine  speech  her  Majesty  carries  off  the  Dictator  and 
Ambassador,  and  closes  the  Second  Act 

The  Third  nasses  in  Attila's  camp  near  Rome,  where  the  Huns  are  preparing 
to  be  reyiewed,  and  Aetius  arriying,  thus  soliloquizes :— * 

Strong  men  select  an  object  of  desire, 
A  single  object,  staking  cheerfully 
Life— eyery  thiufr,  to  gain  it.    Why  not  friendship. 
That's,  but  a  toy  ? — ^Perchance  a  dream— at  most, 
if  of  this  Hun  I've  dreamt,  he  was  to  me 
More  than  aU  other  beings ;  what  in  youth 
Do  we  not  dream  ?— Often  in  dreams  I've  prav'd  ; 
Worship  I  therefore  an^ht  save  mine  own  will  ? 
And  my  will's  object,  since  I've  power  to  will. 
Has  been  the  crown  of  Rome,  and  of  the  world. 
One  only  step  remains ;  take  it  I  must.. 
Therefore,  were  I  a  Devil  ? — No,  friend  Conscience ! 
The  Devil  fell,  because,  with  will  infirm, 
He  midway  falter'd,— he  had  else  been  God  1 
Away,  delusive  jugglery  of  feeling ! 
My  will  is  God. — The  wotld  endures  but  one. 
If  Attik  will  yield— 'tis  well  1  If  not- 
Over  his  corse  I  dimb  the  throne ! 

Heraclius  comes  in  hurriedly  and  timidly. 

Herac,  He's  won! 

Aetius.  Who? 

Herac.  The  Hun's  Chamberlain.    Rejoice,  my  friend ! 

A^ius  (aside.)  Existed  friendship,  were  that  shadow  more 
Than  mine  own  fancy's  vision,  I  were  sure 
Ashamed,  and  went  away. 

Herac.  What  mutter'st  thou  .^ 

Aetius.  Mine  airy  friend,  thy  atory. 

Herac.  When  I  gave  him 
The  Empress'  letter,  he  made  difficulties  ; 
But  pound  by  pound  when  I  weigh'd  out  the  gold, 
Shew'd  in  the  background  posts  of  honour  courting 
His  dioice,  it  struck  him  that  a  native  Roman— 
(Thou  know'st  he's  a  deserter  to  the  Huns  P) 

Aetius.  He  ever  was  a  scoundrel— that  I  know. 
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Bsne.  To  the  Imperial  house  was  bound  in  fttitb. 
In  gratitude,  and  such  like 

Aetius  {aHde,)  Were  that  aught» 
Could  he,  whose  nothingness  is  less  than  nothing, 
Et'u  speak  on't?  No,  'tis  a  mere  dream. — Proceed. 

Herae.  All  is  arranged.    Our  Chamberlain  prepares. 
With  what  the  Empress  sent  him,  the  King's  cup 
Against  the  mid-day  meal.    Sure  is  the  drug. 
But  slow.    We,  ere  it  works,  are  safe  in  Rome, 
tAnd  the  glad  tidings  shall  at  sunrise  wuke  us,—* 
Attik's  deail ! 

Aetiu*  (with  a  shriek.)  Is  dead  l-^Aside,  itriking  his  breoMt.)  Peace^  re« 
be],  nothing  I 

Aethis  now  threatens  Heraclius  with  death,  if  Attilatastes  the  cup  until  he, 
Aetius,  gives  the  command,  which  command  will  depend  upon  the  result  of  a 
private  conference  betwixt  the  former  brothers  in  arms ;  and  hurries  off,  when 
Attila's  approach  is  announced,  to  strengthen  himsflf  tor  ihe  interview.  At* 
ttU  then  appears,  issuing  orders  and  instructions  relative  to  the  storming  of 
Rome  next  morning,  and  reproving  and  correcting  all  irregularities.  The 
leaders  disperse,  and  young  Otloacer  requests  permission  to  storm  with  hia 
■ingle  division.    Attila  smilingly  asks  his  old  preceptor. 

Mine  Edecon,  didst  thou,  in  boyhood,  ask 
The  moon  from  heaven  ? 

Edecon,  No.  The  height  I  measured. 

Att.  {to  Odoacer.)  And  he  became  a  hero. 

Odoaeer.  Father,  mine— 

AU.  In  heroism  are  blent  strength  and  reflection. 

Edeam,  Like  man  and  wife. 

AU.  (sighing  deeply.)  No — not  so.  That  is  more. 

,^  {Sinks  into  meditatUm^y 

Odoaeer.  Thou'rt  anger'd— Hear'st  not  ? 

Att.  {recoUeding  himself.)  Ave — About  thy  work. 

Edecon  (aside.)  'Tis  strange! 

AtL  (aside.)  Like  man  and  wife.— Oh,  Ospira  I 

This  tentimental  fit  lasts  throughout  the  scene,  not  interfering,  however, 
with  mflitary  preparations.  Attila  grants  his  favourite's  request ;  and,  when 
he  is  gone,  tells  Edecon  that  in  Odoacer  they  will  have  a  worihy  leader  after 
his,  Attila's,  own  death,  an  internal  voice  telling  him  that  hb  son  Irnak  will 
not  be  his  heir. 

The  next  scene  shews  na  Hildegunde  embroidering,  and  Imsk  making  ar- 
rows, in  Attila's  tent.  Attila  joins  them,  plays  with  his  son,  and  comments  upon 
the  Amazon's  work,  which,  embodying  the  Empress's  metaphor,  represents  a 
tiger  rending  a  lion,  and  himself  about  to  be  destroyed  by  a  strptnt.  After 
much  enigmadcal  discussion,  he  says, 

'Us  womanish— yet  just.    Why  throttles  be 
Right's  image— royal  power  ?— Thou  hast  done  welL 

He  then  reverts  to  Hildegunde's  tender  nursing ;  and  upon  recovering  from 
an  asony  of  feeling,  into  Which  she  throws  him  by  mentioning  his  having  slain 
hia  brother  in  battle,  proposes  to  marry  her,  as  she  xesembles  Ospira  in  kind* 
nesa.    HOdegnnde  asks, 

ITioulov'dsther? 
Att.  By  her  side  I  still  was  happy. 
If  that  be  love.    A  Bard  of  love  who  sang. 
Said,  'Tis  a  lightning  flash,  that,  cleft  in  twain. 
Kindles  two  hearts  originally  on^. 
Uniting  them  in  purifying  names. 
Such  fires  I  never  felt  for  Ospira. 

2te  Ibv  any  one  else,  it  ahould  seem,  unleaa  it  be  Honoris,  whom  thia  Hua 
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Platonist  has  never  seen.  Of  this  shadowy  liTal  he  dedret  Hildegniide  not  to 
be  jealous,  and  she,  hardly  concealing  her  horrible  joy,  aeoepts  his  hand.  The 
royal  party  sit  down  upon  the  ground,  to  breakfast  out  of  a  wooden  bowi,  when 
Byzantine  Ambassadors  are  announced,  at  whose  head  appears  our  friend  He- 
radius.  Attila  neither  changes  his  position,  nor  interrupts  his  meal^  during 
the  audience,  treating  the  Embassy  with  sovereign  contempt.  AStiua  next  en- 
ters, and  is  received  with  transport  bv  the  friend  of  his  youth.  They  are  left 
alone  at  the  request  of  Aetius ;  who  then  iropetuousl^r  urges  Attila  to  renounce 
his  designs  against  Rome.  Attila  observes  that  Aetius  nimself  bad,  during 
their  early  companionship,  invoked  him  to  be 

Humanity's  preserver,  Rome's  destroyer ! 

Then  did  I  swear  unto  the  Gods  and  thee. 

My  life,  and  all  life's  loys,  to  sacrifice, 

80  to  humanity  I  mignt  procure 

Justice,  and  vengeance  on  the  world's  proud  tyrant, 

I've  kept  mine  oath. — ^Through  twenty  arduous  years 

I've  fought,  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  world  1 

Before  me  flew  the  ligntning  of  those  Gods 

Whom  Roman  arrogance  exasperated  f 

To  the  oppress'd  have  I  been  an  avetiger, 

A  rigid  judge  to  the  degenerate. 

Who  view  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun. 

What  it  has  cost  me — Let  that  pass  ! — Enough  ! 

I  am,  and  I  remain,  the  Scourge  of  God. 

Aetius.  Renounce  the  dreams  of  boyhood  ?  Thou  and  I, 
We  are  the  world.     What  else  so  terms  itself 
Is  but  our  stage.    Mankind  are  puppets — Virtue, 
Duty, — they  are  tinsel  gauds !    The  earth  is  large. 
For  both  sufficient — What  thou  hast  retain, 
(Already  thou  hast  much)'^leave  me  the  rest 
That,  by  the  God  within  me,  I  must  have  ! 

Att.  Mine  owii  Aetius,  fearfully  ill 
Art  thou ! — But  now  no  more.     It  is  high  noon, 
Those  Byzantines,  though  wretches,  are  my  guests. 
And  for  them  is  the  hospitable  banquet 
Prepared.    Partake  our  meal.    A  temperate  cup. 
In  friendship  quafF*d,  will  to  ourselves  restore  us. 

Aetius.  Could  I  still  love,  it  were  thyself;  and  yet^- 
Smile  not— thyself,  too,  I  could  murder  1 

Att.  Boys, 
We  laugh  d  at  fears ;  and  shall  I,  as  a  man. 
Tremble  at  phantoms  ? — To  the  banquet,  come! 

Aetius  (falling  at  Attila'sfeet,)  Attila,  here  I  lie  !  Clasping  thy  knee?, 
I  here  implore— not  the  world's  conqueror— 
My  brother,  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss  ! 
Another  step — Eternity  divides  us ! 
To  kneel  thus,  it  is  more  than  thousand  battles. 
And  had  I  owed  thee  worlds,  we  now  were  quits. 
By  all  our  youthful  dreams  do  I  a^ure  thee. 
Give  me  Rome's  freedom,  and  divide  the  globe ! 

Attila  remains  unmoved,  and  leads  the  way  to  the  Banquet- halL  As  Aetius 
is  following,  Heraclius  joins  him,  and  whispers. 

Hast  thou  decided,  friend  ? 
Aetius,  Give  him  the  cup ! 

The  next  scene  is  in  the  Banquet- hall,  where  the  Burgundian  Virgins  ehant 
choral  lamentations,  whilst  their  Princess  deliberates  whether  she  shall,  by 
sufTerinff  Attila  to  drink  of  the  poisoned  bowl^  the  mixing  of  which  she  has 
detected,  forfeit  the  joy  of  murdering  him  henelf  upon  ttinr  ' 


1829.^  AttHa,  King  qfths  Huni.  8o} 

Atdla  BOOD  enters  with  his  guesta^they  tAe  their  plaeefi,  and  the  C^orussee  of 
Dmids  and  of  Virgins  sing  alternately^  during  the  repast.  Attila  presents  Ae* 
tiasy  as  the  friend  of  his  youths  to  Hildegunde^  who  starts  np,  exclaiming  to 
heraelf. 

Excellent ! — I  preserve  him  ;  he  destroys 

His  friend— that  sin  I  add  to  his  account  ;«— 

Then,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Gods'  own  city,—' 

Ravaged  by  him-'— die  wedding  night— «-^  * 

AH.  What  now  ? 

HUd.  (calmly  returning,)  Nothing— 'Tis  sultry. 

AU.  Let  the  grape's  juiee  oool  ua ; 
The  bowl  I 

Aetius  (aside  to  Attila,  with  earnest  and  tigeniaied  affection,)  Mine  At- 
tila,give  me  Rome's  freedom  ! 

Alt.  Thou  ravest ! — Set  down  the  goblet— Tremblest  thou  ?  ^ 

Chamberlain.  I — ran  so  hastily—that 

Imak  (ihrieking.)  Oh  I 

AU.  My  boy ! 

7m.  My  mother  Ospini— methou^t  she  call'd. 

Att.  Thou  visionary ! — Music-^give  us  music ! 
(^Chorus  of  Virgins  sing  pkUntivdy  to  the  merry  sound  of  the  horns,) 
And  even  in  the  goblet,  that  sparkling  invites. 
Resounds  the  dread  rustling  tnat  mortals  afifrights. 
The  rustling  of  death's  darksome  wings— 

Ait.  Be  hush'd-^Guests,  to  your  welfare ! 

Hild.  {snatching  the  cup)  Hold  !  'Tis  poison ! 

Att.  {grasping  his  sword,)  Poison  ? 

HiUL  Those  Greeks,  and  he  thy  youth's  loved  fViend, 
Minified  it  in  thy  wine ! 

Att.  {with  bitter  horror.)  Aetius ! 

Aetius  {calmly,)  I  knew  th'  attempt — Thou'rt  free  t6  slay  me. 

Att.  Crushes  on  him  with  his  drawn  sword,  thtn  turns  halhingly  away.) 
Hah! 

Hild.  Canst  thou  still  hesitote  ? 

Huns  {astonished  at  Attila's  hesitation,)  So  vile  a  traitor ! 

Im.  Father,  'twaa  Ospira  preserved  thee. 

Att.  Thanks. 
ThoQ,  boy,  xestorest  me  to  myself,— (7\)  Aetius.)  Depart ! 
The  rights  of  hospitality  are  sacred. 
To-morrow,  on  the  batue-field.  111  find  thee. 
And  on  thy  bead  avenge— no— not  myself. 

But  outraged  human  nature ! — {To  the  Greeks.)  You  begone,  * 

Lest  my  pure  house  your  very  sight  profane ! 

Hild.  {aside.)  Curse  on't! 

Iftina.  Unpunish'd  ? 

Att.  Murmur  not— I've  spoken ; 
He  dies  who  with  their  blood  defiles  himself! 

[[Aetius  and  the  Greeks  go  out  in  confusion,  Attxla  addresses 
the  Huns. 
He  waa  the  best  of  all  the  snaky  brood. 
Friend  of  my  youth,  yet  he  my  life  betray 'd  I 
llie  Dra«m  speeds  to  crush  Rome's  haugnty  mood ; 
God  and  down*trampIed  Justiee  be  our  aid  f 

Tlie  Fouith  Act  opens  with  Attila's  night-bivouac  before  Rome,  which  is  to 
be  attacked  at  dawn.  The  Druid  Chorus  chant  preparatory  hymns ;  the  War- 
riors are  impatieDt  for  mortting ;  Hildegunde,  tne  devoted  ally  of  the  Powers 
of  DsriroeHy  shrinki  itom  the  coming  light,  even  whilst  panting  for  the  blood 
it  tirenrisi'i ;  and  Attila,  as  uaoal,  moralises  sentimentally.  At  length  the  sun 
Attila  faedvea  Wodan's  sword  from  the  Druids,  and  harangues  hi 
-*''  ;thus>  .  .  .      -  4 


ao^  AttUa^  Kkig  of  the  Hunu^  C^ept 

See,  fcoin  ^iihonour'd  Rome  her  eagles  fly  ! 
Forward  to  victory — There  stJinds  our  goal ! 

The  Army  (wUh  frightfuUy  savage  pathos.)  jRome  I  Rome !  Rome  t 
'  Woe  to  thee,  woe  to  thee,  Rome  1 

Odoacer.  The  song  of  hattle  I 
Att.  Be  your  hattle  cry, 
Honoria  and  the  Scourge ! 

The  Army.  Honoria  and  the  Scourgel 

4^horuB  of  Druids  and  Virgins*  See  Death,  how  he  hurrying  rides  I 
The  venom'd  arrow  he  guides ! 
For -prey  he  watches  the  hat  tie  1 
Hark !  bark !  to  his  quiver's  rattle  ! 
What  roars  he  in  yeUmg  cry  ? 
Misery!  Misery! 

(^During  the  song,  the  Army  marches  qff,) 

The  second  scene  passes  in  Rome  upon  the  Aventine  Hill.  Upon  its  sum* 
mit  kneels  Leo  in  episcopal  array,  attended  by  two  Deacons,  who  support  bis 
arms,  whilst  he  prays  fervently.  About  the  bill  are  the  Court  and  the  people, 
in  penitential  garb ;  Honoria  looks  on  from  her  prison  window,  and  a  Warder 
from  a  watch-tower  reports  the  progress  of  the  battle.  We  have  no  room  for 
the  contemptible  despair  of  the  Court,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  Honoria,  and  the 
energetic  piety  of  the  Prelate,  however  well  painted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
when  the  Warder  nroclaims  the  defeat  total  and  irremediable,  Leo,  aa  if  in- 
spired, announces  nis  determination  to  meet  the  victorious  Hun,  upon  condi- 
tion that  Honoria  is  instantly  released  and  installed  in  her  principality.  He 
is  of  course  obeyed. 

We  are  now  transported  to  the  fidd  of  battle,  where  the  first  combatant  we 
meet  with,  is  one  whom  we  should  not  have  sought  amidst  broils  and  blood-  . 
abed-— our  broad  and  worthy  acquaintance,  Avienua.  We  extract  hisrvno^nfrtt 
with  Valamlr  for  its  singularity : 

Avie,  That  thrust  was  false ! 

Val  'Twas  truly  aimed  i 

Avie.  Forbear!  {Falls.) 

Val,  He's  settled.    Follow  now  the  other  dogs !  {ffurries  qf.) 

Af)ie.  Curst  chance !  to  die  by  a  false  thrust  in  quarte  i 
Had  but  the  hit  been  regular  ! — ^You  slaves. 
My  body  I  commit  to  God !  Convey 
My  soul— I  mean  my  body,  to  Faretri, 
To  my  kind  aunt.    Crumple  not  so  my  robe.  {Dies.) 

The  next  duel  is  between  Attila  and  the  Ravenna  Knight.  The  latter  is 
•Ldn,  and  expires,  saying— 

Attila !  by  thy  hand  I  fall !  How  blest  f 
Att.  Depart  in  peace !  Were  Rome  like  thee,  I'd  do  so. 

A^tius  now  enters,  and  after  a  momentary  struggle  with  his  better  feelings, 
attacks  Attila.  Heraclius,  flying  from  the  conquering  Huns,  sees  the  comba- 
tants, and  exclaims, 

Aetius  and  Attila ! — Here,  friends. 
Assist  me !  I  will  slay  him  from  behind. 
Hild.  Scorpion  !  wouldst  rob  the  serpent  of  his  prey ! 

With  these  words  the  Amazon  kills  amongst  the  enemy.    He  is  killed  by 

(he  Ambassador.     Attila  disarms  Ae-  Odoacer.     All  resistance  is  now  over, 

tius, but,  despite  Hildegunde'sremon-  but  Attila's  advance  upon  Rome  Ss 

strances,  refuses  to  take  his  life,  and  stayed  by  an  ecclesiastical  proceasioo, 

leaves  him.    Aetius  stands  an  instant  ushering  in  our  FspsX  Saint,  borne  by 

overwhelmed  with  shame;  then,  in  priests  upon  a  sort  of  platform,  where* 

imitation  of  the  ancient  Decii,  devotes  on  he  appears  in  pontifical  splendour, 

himself  to  the  infernal  deities,  covers  kneeling  before  an  alur.    Leo,  who 

hk  head  with  his  mantle,  and  rushes  seems  to  be  extenudiy  resploideiit 
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with  infenial  fnsplradon^  discoarsea 
to  AttOa,  first  in  the  terza  rima  of  the 
Italians,  and  then  in  an  irregular  lyri* 
cal  measure,  upon  the  sins  of  Rome, 
the  jndgmenti  of  God,  and  the  duty 
of  shewing  mercy.  He  then  announ- 
ees  the  entire  suhmission  of  the  Impe* 
rial  Court,  adding,  that  whilst  Attila 
ia  making  up  his  mind,  he  will  go  to 
meditate  amongst  the  dead  bodies.  He 
ia  bmie  off,  as  he  was  brought  in,  with 
psalm-singing.  Hildegunde.  to  whom, 
M  the  slave  of  Darkness,  Christianity 
is  as  intolerable  as  the  sun's  rays,  and 
who  has  lain  half  fainting  in  her  vir- 
gins' arms  whilst  Leo  spoke,  now  starts 
up,  draws  her  sword,  and  pursues  the 
holy  bishop  to  murder  him.  Attila 
nmains  in  deep  deliberation.  It  seems 
that  a  gigantic  and  terrific  phantom 
had  appeared  to  him  during  Leo's  sa- 
cerdotal exhortation,  and  continues  to 
overawe  his  spirit,  and  lame  his  arm, 
so  long  as  his  reflections  preserve  a 
hostile  tendency ;  vanishing  when  in  a 
Settina — ^Gke  Leo  and  Honoria,  Attila 
has  a  prophetic  taste  for  Italian  mea- 
tares— he  determines  to  spare  Rome. 
The  Pope,  who  had,  meanwhile — as 
we  learn  from  the  description  of  the 
Pagan  Huns— been  celebrating  the  sa- 
erament  of  the  Eucharist,  is  now  re- 
ealled,  and  Attila  consents  to  spare 
Rome  upon  terms,  which,  however 
humiliating,  are  only  calculated  to 
compel  the  observance  of  faith  and 
justice.  Leo  agrees  to  every  thing,  and 
is  going,  whei^  Hildegunde  is  brought 
in  fainting.  She  had  been  struck  to 
the  earth  in  convulsions  by  the  mere 
kspect  of  the  sacred  chalice,  when 
about  to  stab  the  Pontiff.  Attila  la- 
ments her  dangerous  state,  whereupon 
the  Saint,  touching  her  brow  with  the 
tame  miraculous  vessel  that  had  felled 
her,  and  exorcising  the  foul  fiend  that 
|x)6Besse9  her,  recalls  her,  not  only  to 
life,  but  to  her  natural  feelings.  She 
now  refuses  to  wed  Attila,  professes 
her  aversion  for  him,  bursts  into  tears^ 
and  finally  dedares  herself  sleepy.  Her 
virgins,  flighted  at  these  favourable 
symptoms,  lead  her  away  to  a  place  of 
rest ;  whilst  the  Hun  King,  who  looks 
upon  her  words  as  delirious  ravings, 
Ifivea  Qotioe  of  his  intention  of  marry- 
ing her  in  the  evening,  and  marching 
against  Byamtiiim  in  the  morning. 

The  FifUi  Act  finds  Hildegunde 
aaleep,  with  her  train  watching  her 
alomoers.  She  awakes  mild  and  calm, 
but  seemingly  forgelAil  of  her  mlafori 


tunes.  The  mention  of  her  approach- 
ing marriage  with  Attila  revives  her 
recollection  ;  and  in  embracing  one  of 
her  virgins,  the  sister  of  her  affianced 
Walter,  she  discovers  under  her  robe 
a  blood-stained  axe,  the  instrument 
of  death  to  the  object  of  sisterly  and 
of  bridal  love.  The  sight  exciting 
anew  her  thirst  of  vengeance,  she  falls 
again  into  vassallage  to  the  powers  of 
Darkness.  She  is  attired  for  the  nup<* 
tial  ceremony,  and  led  off  to  Uie  altar. 
We  then  return  to  Rome,  where  wd 
find  Honoria  in  a  convent ;  her  £m* 
press  Mother  having,  upon  the  news 
of  Attila's  proposed  departure,  com-* 

Eelled  her  to  take  the  veiL    Leo  vbits 
er  in  her  cell. 

Our  wish  has  been  to  g^ve  spedmenil 
of  the  language  of  so^important  a  per- 
sonage  in  the  Drama  as  this  sainted 
Pope;  but  it  has  been  constantly  re- 
pressed, either  by  the— to  us— incom- 
prehensible character  of  his  mystic 
strain,  or  by  a  strong  sense  of  proune- 
ness  in  mingling,  as  the  Germans  doi; 
the  most  sacred  subjects  with  the  bu- 
siness of  the  stage.  Of  the  present 
scene  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  offers  to 
dissolve  Honoria's  compulsory  vows ; 
that  she,  who  had  whilst  alone  bitter- 
ly bewailed  her  lot,  now  freely  choosea 
to  be  a  nun ;  and  that  he,  rejoicing  in 
her  determination,  hurries  her  away 
bv  secret  subterranean  pasniges  to  Au 
tiVs  tent,  there  to  be  united  in  all 
purity  to  the  Hun  King,  of  whose 
earthly  union  with  another  woman  he 
informs  her. 

To  that  tent  we  ourselves  precede 
the  Holy  Rishop  and  the  Royal  Nun, 
to  witness  the  dose  of  the  nuptial  ce- 
remony. Many  ill  omens  alarm  the 
Htins,  who  would  fain  prevent  or  defer 
the  maniage ;  but  Attila  only  laughs 
at  their  superstitious  fears.  Odoacer 
brings  word  that  a  Roman  deserter  has 
come  in  with  a  report  of  the  murder 
of  the  Hun  captives  in  Rome,  and  of 
the  imprisonment  of  Honoria.  Attila 
disbelieves  the  tale  of  a  deserter,  and 
dismisses  the  assembly.  Odoacer  and 
he  part  with  such  boding  words,  aa 
clearly  point  out  in  this  favourite  pupil 
the  destined  completer  of  Attila  s  la- 
bours. But  the  name  of  Honoria  haa 
revived  Attila's  Blatonic  passion  for 
that  princess,  and  he  sinks  into  a  ra- 
oeWa  that  some  brides  might  not  have 
deemed  very  fiattering.  Hildegunde, 
however,  takes  it  kindly,  sends  Imak 
to  bed,  and  sings  her  bridegroom  to 
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sleep  vllhalulkby^lhe  words  of  which    horts  her  to  shun  ^  torioienta  of  bell. 


lire  not  of  a  peculiarly  lulling  cur  soothe 
ing  nature.  We  iomglne  Attila's  alw 
straction  prevents  his  understandinjg 
th«m»  for  he  falls  asleep  under  their 
influence.  Hildegunde  is  then  hasten* 
ing  away  to  murder  Irnak,  when  her 
steps  are  arrested  by  the  enirance  of 
^eo  a|id  Honoria.    His  Holiness  ex« 


but  offers  no  other  opposition  to  her 
sanguinary  purposes ;  which  shOj  dia« 
r^;arding  his  words,  proceeds  to  exo« 
cute>  and  goes  into  an  inner  tent>  to 
begin  with  heratep-son.  L.eo  then  re« 
minds  Honoria  that  she  is  not  to  r&« 
veal  herself,  telling  her. 


Then  when  thy  heart  seems  breaking  with  despair. 
Shall  joy  be  bom  to  thee ; 


and  waking  Attila*  exhorts  him  to  kill 
Hildegunde  in  order  to  save  her  soul, 
or  at  least,  when  it  is  too  late  for  that— 
trnaJk's  murder  being  probably  peri>e« 
irated — to  preserve  his  own  Ute.  Attila 
resolutely  refuses  to  commit  a  crime 
Upon  any  consideration;  whereupon 
ihe  Prelate  lauds  his  determination, 
assures  him  of  the  consequent  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins,  and  announces  hia 
immediate  assassination,  Attila  ia 
shocked  to  learn  that  he  is  not  to  die 
gloriously  in  battle^  but  consoles  him- 
self by  prophesying  the  rise  of  a  young- 
er smu  better  age — the  middle  ages,  we 
presume— from  his  ashes.  Leo  now 
Vnveils  Honoria,  when  she  and  Attila 
respectively  recognising  tho  unknown 
object  of  their  mutual  love,  rush  into 
each  other's  arms ;  and  the  good  Pope 
observing,  in  the  language  of  the  Hun 
Bard,  that  (me  for  eternity  shall  be 


lemniziog  the  spiritual  and  mysterious 
wedding  of  a  Christiam  nun  with  a 
married  heathen.  What  all  parties  say 
upon  the  occasion  is  £ar  beyond  our 
powers  of  translation ;  nor  do  we  aj>« 
nrehend  that  the  English  reader  would 
De  ereatly  edified  thereby,  could  it  be 
rendered  intelligible  to  mm.  Indeed, 
we  are  not  without  a  suspicion,  that  a 
matter-of-fact dispositionmay  for  some 
time  oast  have  been  wondering  why 
Leo,  naviug  arrived  in  time*  does  not 
alarm  the  Huns  and  prevent  mischief. 
But  such  business-like  proceedings  are 
none  of  our  Saint's  conoerns.  On  the 
contrary^  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  most  works  of  love  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  suffering  things  to  take  theic 
course ;  and  of  the  efficacy  of  love»  he 
has  prodigious  and  mysUcal  notions. 
Accordingly  he  spends  the  time  u\ 
asking  Attila  of  Honoria— 


made  one,  joins  their  hands, — thus  so 

Dost  thou  know  her  ? 
Att.  (Joyf^*)  She  is  Death  ! 

Iao  {to  UwfuiTia,  akewiitg  AHila.)  Know'st  thou  him  ? 
Hon,  (in  raptures^)  Morn's  bahny  breath  ! 


Then  being  perfectly  satisfied,  upon 
the  re-entrance  of  Hildegunde  drag- 

flng  in  the  murdered  Irnak  with  one 
and,  and  brandishing  her  bloody  axe 
with  the  other,  Lea  leads  Honoria  to 
pne  side,  where  they  kneel,  singing 
Hallelujahs,  whilst  the  revengeful 
Burgundian  kills  Attila  as  he  embra^ 
ces  his  son's  corse.  The  Hunnish  por- 
tion of  the  dramatis  persoruB  now 
rush  in,  with  exclamations  of  horror 


and  menaces  of  venp;eance.  Hilde« 
gunde  calmly  proclamas  herself  the 
murderess,  and  prevents  the  torments 
with  which  she  is  threatened  hy  fall- 
ing upon  her  own  sword.  This  action 
rouses  Leo  from  his  private  devotions, 
and  we  shall  insert,  at  all  risks,  hia 
extraordinary  dialogue  with  the  mur- 
derous suicide.  Bending  over  her,  he 
anxiously  asks. 


Lov*st  thou  thy  Walter? 
mid.  {in  c<mvuision0,)  Who  is  he?  The  light 
And  thee  I  curse! 
Leo.  {ioueking  her  brow  with  the  chaUce*)  Spirit  of  Night,  avaant  I 

{She  9%gha  heavily,  raUes  her  head,  and  liaAs  again,  biU  wOhout 
oonvuMens.) 

Lov'st  thou  thy  Walter  ? 
NUd.  (faintly.)  Love  hhn  ?  Yes,  for  ever ! 
A«o.  Go  to  thv  punishment !  'Midst  hell's  worst  glow 
Shall  love  reA^ahingly  upon  thee  flow  I 

( Hildegunde  mUki  ptUn^dlg,  and  dtet.) 


I92»ri  MUti,  King  of  the  Huns. 

itei#.  The  moBBter  difls  I 

Loo.  {ehHng  her  ^9i  mkd  AtHia's, 
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Odoaoer  is  now  elected  King^  and 
declares  his  intention  of  propitiating 
Attila's  ghoAt  by  the  destruction  of 
Rome.  Leo,  perfectly  contented  with 

n;  be  has  achieved^  interferes  no 
er  for  the  protection  of  the  guilty 
court  and  dtj,  but  retires  with  Ho- 
noria^  whom  be  dismisses  to  her  cell^ 


.)  Pfaise.be  to  light  1  she  loves  1 

whilst  he  himself  hastens  to  resume 
his  pastoral  duties  This  marvellous 
Tragedy  concludes  with  a  sort  of  duet 
chorus,  performed  on  the  one  part  by 
the  Druids  and  Burgundian  Virgins, 
and  on  the  other,  by  a  cloud  full  of 
unseen  spirits  singing  Hallelujah  ^ 


CHAaACTER  OF  THE  FRENCH. 


Thb  lateUeetual  orginisatien  and 
charteter  of  the  Frendi,  is  one  of  the 
nesptet  and  naoat  homogeneous  in 
Kiiropft.  Quick  sensibility,  superficial 
observation,  clever  thinking,  and  vivid 
pasakm,  at  onee  agree,  and  easily  ac- 
eount  for  whateiver  we  observe  in  the 
charaeter  of  thia  people. 

FvooB  quick  seasibility,  more  or  less 
•xdted  by  passion,  shoiud  spring  love 
•f  novelty  and  of  variety.  Certain  it 
is,  that  Cteaar  could  not  have  more 
accnralely  diaracteriaed  the  Frrach  of 
she  present  day,  than  by  the  ^'  cupidi 
jBovanun  reruin"  which  he  applied  to 
their  anoestoirs.  It  is  not  necessary 
^tfaer  to  vindicate  or  to  illustrate  the 
|«stioe  of  this  fundamental  chara<^er- 
latie;  itiaa€J(QOwledgedby  the  French 
themselves. 

The  rapid  pursuit  of  novelty  and  of 
variety  must  as  inevitably  produce  le- 
vity, inconstancy,  and  fickleness ;  and 
these  circumstances  are  so  well  known 
in  the  charaeter  of  the  French,  as  not 
to  admit  of  dispute. 

By  such  elements,  nuHreover,  it  is 
ohvimifl  that  the  more  advanced  inteU 
leetaal  procesaes  must  be  proportion- 
ally  affbcted*  Hence  observation 
ahmild  be  superficial,  careless,  and  ir- 
regular. Hence  reasoning  should  be 
dever,  shallow,  and  inconsistent. 

It  is  in  fact  owing  to  this,  that,  in 
•denoe,  French  works  are  in  general 
less  to  be  trusted  to  than  English  and 
German  ones;  while  at  the  same  time, 
owing  to  another  faculty  of  French 
mind,  they  set  out  with  and  maintain 
incomparably  higher  pretensions;  and 
that  with  such  plausibility,  that  the 
reader  goes  eagerly  on  in  expectation 
of  great  things ;  and  it  is  not  till  he 
has  dosed  the  volume,  that  he  begins 
to  find  out,  first,  that  the  work  does 
not  contain  quite  so  much  as  he  ex* 
pccted;  and,  next,  that  it  would  be 


difficult  to  say  what  precise  addition 
he  has  made  to  his  knowledge  by  read- 
ing it. 

It  is  equally  owing  to  this,  that,  in 
the  arts^  while  French  productions  di^ 
play  resource,  ingenuity,  and  dexte* 
rity,  they  at  the  same  time  shew  a 
striking  want  of  the  sense  of.  fitness, 
and  are  unfinished  and  fiimsy.  Such, 
in  the  cities  of  France,  is  remarkably 
the  case  with  whatever  regards  furni* 
ture  and  decoration,  while  the  produG« 
tions  of  cookery  are  at  once  impregna^ 
ted  with  filth,  and  admirably  calcula-* 
ted  to  conceal  it.  In  the  country, 
again,  with  a  climate  superior  to  tliat 
of  England,  there  is  everywhere  to  be 
aeen  open  fields,  later  liarvests,  corn 
full  of  weeds,  and  inferior  grain. 

I  have  said  that,  with  this  quick 
sensibility  and  clever  thinking,  the 
passions  are  vivid ;  and  this  leads  to 
the  pprtion  of  French  character  which, 
if  not  the  most  important,  is  at  least 
the  most  striking. 

It  is  evident  tnat,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  gratifications,  of  the 
passions  will  be  as  numerous  as  quick 
sensibility,  and  as  ingenious,  as  dcver 
thinking,  can  procure  them.  All  of 
them,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  heads:  the  gratifications  that 
are  inherent  in  this  temperament  it- 
self, and  those  which  it  can  derive 
from  external  sympathy  and  approba- 
tion-T^from  vanity. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  gratifications, 
the  French  derive  from  their  own  tem- 
perament the  most  amiable  cheerful- 
ness and  gaiety,  as  well  as  love  of 
amusement ;  and  it  is  under  this  ca- 
tegory that  should  be  noticed  that  taste 
which  they  everywhere  and  so  honour- 
ably shew  for  the  elegancies  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting. 

The  gratificauon  derived  from  va- 
nity is  the  most  conspicuous  of  all 
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French  induteenoefl.  Tn  fach  a  tem- 
perament aa  the  French,  Aia  inTohres 
flaomany  con-esponding  consequences. 

Vanity,  thus  nnpliea  the  conscious- 
ness  of  being  observed,  and  it  requires 
display  and  noise,  theatrical  confidence 
and  pretension.  Accordingly,  no  class 
of  Frenchmen  are  exempt  from  these. 

1*0  take  the  lowest  class. — Wlio  has 
not,  even  on  entering  France,  seen  one 
driver  of  the  diligence  draw  up  his 
naked,  dirty,  and  perhaps  wet  limbs, 
from  die  monstrous  jack  boots  of  the 
establishment,  that  another  might  in« 
troduce  his  in  similar  condition,  while 
both,  however,  wore  an  embroidered 
Jacket  and4in  artificial  queue,  and  had 
perhaps  a  pocketful  of  flour  to  strew 
over  his  head  before  entering  a  village, 
trhere  the  incessant  cric-crac  of  his 
whip  was  sure  to  call  out  the  rustic 
damsels  ? 

To  take  a  htcher  class. — Who  erer 
observed  two  Frenchmen  talk  for  a 
moment,  even  in  the  public  streets,  of 
\vhom  each  did  not  theatrically  adjust 
himself  so  as  to  appear  to  the  utmost 
advantage  to  every  eye  that  could  over- 
look him  ?  This  theatrical  adjustment 
accompanies  a  Frenchman  through 
life;  and  I  verily  believe,  that  no 
Frenchman,  even  at  the  fbot  of  the 
gallows,  or  with  the  rope  around  his 
neck,  ever  forgot  the  previous  adjust* 
meiit  of  his  toes,  accompanied  by  a 
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pour  son  amie,    or 


pour 


**  soupir  pc 
sa  patrie.** 

Most  English  and  Scottish  gentle- 
men—(Ispeak  not  of  the  IriMh,  as  they 
have  a  taste  for  ftmale  ugliness) — most 
'Engltsh  gtntlemen,  who  are  above  be- 
ing taken  by  superficial  pretension,  are 
aware  of  the  almost  universal  ugliness 
of  Frenchwomen ;— the  hard,  sharp, 
and  wrinkled  face,  the  greenish  dark 
complexion,  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip, 
the  noarse  voice,  the  almost  bestial 
expansion  of  the  lower  ribs  to  contain 
enormous  viscera.  Now,  the  combi- 
nation of  this  with  pxtreme  vanity, 
elicits  the  most  curious  consequences. 
Instead  of  moderating  affectation,  it 
only  inspires  a  desperate  ingenuity  in 
the  invention  of  new  fashions ;  for  of 


these,  this  strange  oombloatioii  of  cir» 
cumstancea  is  the  real  origin.* 

Even  the  mode  of  walking  in  Fraiioe 
has  more  than  one  relation  to  vanity^ 
not  merely  because  the  rise  on  the  toes, 
the  writhing  of  the  figure,  and  the  pa- 
ralytic shake  of  every  member,  ire  in- 
spired bv  that  sentiment,  but  because 
beings  from  a  curious  and  accidental 
circumstance,  the  very  worst  mode  of 
walking,  il  is  vainly  vaunted  as  the 
most  graceful ;  whue  the  women  of 
France  reprobate  the  natural  walk  of 
those  of  England  aa  masculine  or  mi- 
litary, because  in  progression  the  foot 
is  thrown  directly  forward,  inateadof 
being  curiously  drawn  upward,  &e» 
&c.  This  being  a  point  of  some  in- 
terest to  ladies,  I  beg  to  illustrate  it  at 
some  length. 

Having  been  acquainted  with  an  old 
French  gentleman  in  England,  and 
being  afterwards  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  I 
one  day  thought  I  saw  him  approach- 
ing the  hotel  where  I  happened  to  re« 
side.  A  certain  gait  and  air,  which  I 
had  not  hitherto  analyied,  convinced 
me  f  was  right;  and  I  expressed  my 
satisfaction  on  this  account  to  the 
friend  who  was  beside  me  at  the  time, 
and  who  similarly  recognised  and  ex- 
pected him.  We  were  disappointed, 
nowevc  r,  as  he  did  not  call,  'i  his  dis- 
appointment occurred  again  and  again, 
until  we  began  to  suspect,  and  at  last 
actually  discovered,  that  there  were  se- 
Teral  old  gentlemen  in  Paris  who  had 
a  similar  gait  and  air. 

This  struck  me  as  odd  enough ;  but 
still  no  reason  for  it  occurred  to  me. 
Groing,  however,  one  day  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  to  see  some  troops  arriving  from 
Spain,  and  walking,  as  Englishmen 
generally  walk,  without  much  regard 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  pavt  raent,  I 
found,  on  mv  return,  that  I  was  un- 
accountably tatigued.  A  little  reflec- 
tion led  me  to  the  cause  of  this,  in  the 
extraordinary  irregularity  of  the  Pa*i 
risian  pavement ;  for  the  stones  being 
large,  worn  away  on  every  side,  and 

Erominent  in  the  middle,  every  step  I 
ad  taken  falling  sometimes  high  and 


*  The  difference  between  French  and  English  taste  in  dress  is  very  remarkable.  Even 
when  Englishwomen  take  a  hint  from  French  conirivances,  they  endeavour  to  be  more 
natural,  modest,  and  classicaL  As  to  male  dress,  an  English  gentleman  always  desires 
his  tailor  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  fashion  ;  and,  as  his  dxebs  is  grave  aud  manly,  It  u 
generally  followed  throughout  Europe* 
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■omedmeslaw,  had  shook  me  in  such 
a  way,  that  though  I  did  not  much 
obaerve  it  at  the  tune,  its  effects  were 
Tery  perceptible. 

I  now  began  to  imagine,  that  all  this 
might  have  something  to  do  with  the 
peculiar  walk  and  air  of  mv  old  friend; 
and, on  looking  more  closely,  I  thought 
J  could  see  that  almost  ail  old  gentle- 
men, as  well  as  old  ladies,  and  even 
many  young  ones,  had  some  degree  of 
the  very  same  peculiarity.  This  I  now 
suspected  to  result  from  some  contri« 
Tance  on  their  part,  to  obviate  the  in« 
conveniences  arising  from  the  irregu- 
larity  of  the  pavement 

Ooseivingnow  with  additional  care, 
I  at  once  found  my  suspicion  com* 
pletely  verified,  and  was  able  to  detect 
the  contrivance  emplovfcd. 

This  commences  by  picking  the 
steps.  In  order  to  do  this  in  the  best 
manner,  it  is  necessary  to  pick  only 
with  one  foot ;  thai  is,  to  advance  al- 
ways the  same  foot,  and  let  the  other 
only  follow  it  up.  If  one  attempt,  on 
the  contrary,  to  pick  with  both  feet, 
it  causes  a  considerable  rotating  of  the 
body,  which,  in  a  long  walk  so  per- 
formed, becomes  fatiguing.  The  Pari- 
sians accordingly  pick  with  the  strong- 
er*— the  right  foot. 

A  little  reflection  will  shew,  that, 
in  thus  picking  with  one  foot,  tbey 
must  not  only  turn  the  right  toe  pro- 
portionally in,  but  must  turn  the  whole 
of  the  right  side  proportionally  for- 
ward, and  in  some  measure  ad.vance 
laterally. 

Even  this,  however,  is  not  enough : 
as  the  hollows  between  the  projecting 
centres  of  the  stones  are  considerable, 
and  as  these  are  generally  filled  with 
mud,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  bespat* 
tering  oneself.  Tms  the  Parisians  ef- 
fect by  holding  the  knee  and  ankle 
joints  slightly  bent,  but  rather  stiff, 
while  they  spring  slightly  sideways, 
Irom  one  stone  to  another. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than 
this  mode  of  progression,  when  one  is 
once  prepared  to  observe  it.  The  read- 
er may  easily  figure  to  himself  a  party 
setting  out  in  this  way, — all  having 
the  right  leg  advancing,  the  right  toe 
turned  in,  and  the  right  side  turned 
forward,---al]  having  the  knee  and 
ankle  joints  slightly  bent,  but  rather 
«tiff,  and  in  a  sort  of  springy  state,— 
and  all  advancing,  in  some  measure, 
sideways, — ^but,  owing  to  the  different 
length  of  limb,  some  seeming  to  hop. 
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and  others  to  hobble  along.  Itisrei^ 
IjT  a  good  deal  like  the  walking  of 
birds. 

The  effect  of  this  habitual  mode  of 
progression  is  such,  that,  in  old  per^ 
sons,  the  whole  bodv  seems  irremedi- 
ably twisted,  and  tne  stiffer  woollen 
clothes  of  the  men  evidently  partake 
of  this  twist;  the  right  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  coat  is  brought  quite  in 
front,  and  even  the  hat  has  always 
some  corresponding,  but  curious  and 
indescribable  curves.  So  irretrievably 
is  every  thing  impressed  with  this 
twist,  that  one  would  almost  imagine 
that  the  clothes,  if  detached  from  the 
owner,  would  by  some  sort  of  instinct 
stand  in  the  owner's  attitude. 

This,  then,  is  the  Parisian  mode  of  < 
walking,  which  is  so  highly  vaunted 
by  the  French,  which  French  vanity 
has  converted  into  an  exquisite  accom- 
plishment, and  which  all  who  have  not 
bad  the  felicity  of  being  born  in  Paris^ 
may  despair  of  even  imitating. 

French  dancing  is  equally  connect- 
ed with  vanity.  It  has  the  mere  merit 
of  clear  execution,  and  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  some  Neapolitan  and 
Andalusian  dancing,  that  German 
arithmetical  harmony  does  to  graceful 
Italian  melody.  French  ds^oidg,  in 
short,  is  destitute  of  feeling  and  ex- 
pression. You  perpetually  discover  in 
it  the  lateral  twist  and  the  sidcway 
hop  of  their  street-walking,  accom- 
panied only  with  a  languishing  bend 
of  the  neck  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  an  affected  elevation  and  flexure 
of  the  arm ;  and  these,  like  all  other 
attitudes,  stiffly  and  invariably  repro- 
duced in  precisely  the  same  parts  of 
the  figure,  till  at  last  you  can  infalli- 
bly predict  their  assumptioo,  and  are 
di^usted  by  their  formality  and  same- 
ness. In  every  thing,  indeed,  French 
elegance  and  grace  are  full  of  manner- 
ism. 

All  these,  however,  are  the  most 
innocent  effects  of  vanity,  which  can- 
not be  thus  alwavs  gratified  without 
interfering  with  tne  convenience,  the 
pleasure,  or  the  tastes  of  others.  Va- 
nitv  sonoetimes  requires  familiarity, 
and,  while  blunting  the  sense  of  pro- 
priety, it  produces  boasting,  imperti- 
nence, indelicacy. 

This,  joined  to  preceding  causes, 
induces  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing 
for  exhibition,  and  gives  a  cnaracter 
of  contradictiveness  to  the  exhibition 
itself.    Hence,  in  every  case,  the  mix- 
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tun  of  dirt  and  meanness  with  ex- 
pense and  splendour. 

Hence  the  French  have  no  idea  of 
retirement,  tience  tlieir  bedrooms 
ore  DMde  to  receive  oompany.  Henoe» 
on  ordinary  occasions,  the  lady  will 
dress  behind  the  curtain  of  the  bed, 
while  a  gentleman  sitting  in  the  room 
can  easily  tell  every  act  she  is  per- 
forsning ;  and  henoe,  while  the  day  of 
fete  ezhibiU  the  walls  festooned  with 
roses  and  a  drapery  of  sitk^  or  lace 
Ihroirn  over  the  beds,  the  clumsy  deal 
table  may  make  a  ludicrous  contrast 
with  the  former,  and  the  discoloured 
bed-linen  a  disgusting  one  with  the 
latter. 

To  this  cause  must  also  be  ascribed 
the  number  of  restaurateurs^  caft^s^  li- 
terary societies,  institutes,  libraries, 
and  museums,  as  well  as  the  splen- 
dour of  their  establishments,  and  the 
dirty  passages  and  scenes  you  must 
often  encounter  to  enter  them.  Hence 
too,  even  in  their  finest  theatres,  the 
passages  to  the  boxes  present  dirty 
and  cracked  pavements  of  brick,  and 
their  doors  are  opened  by  a  few  such 
old  women  as  may  be  seen  gathering 
stones  or  weeds  from  a  field  in  £ng- 
knd. 

Who,  in  fine,  is  ignorant  that  this 
vanity,  if  it  can  but  gain  a  decoration 
or  trifling  favour,  easily  bribes  one* 
fourth  of  the  population  of  France  to 
be  spies  over  Uie  rest,  so  that  the  por- 
ters  of  every  house,  and  almost  every 
servant  in  it,  axe  in  the  pay  of  the  po* 
lioe  f  The  most  distinguished  Lioe- 
ftl  in  France,  indeed,  informed  the 
writer,  that  every  servant  in  his  house 
was  in  that  pay ;  and  that  he  happen- 
ed then  to  have  learned  the  sum  his 
ooaohman  received,  but  that  he  should 
not  chanffe  him,  as  he  might  get  a 
worse,  and  had  little  chance  of  getting 
abetter. 

Vanity,  in  fact,  is  forgot  in  France 
only  when  the  natural  voracity  of  the 

r^ple  predominates.  The  dinner  scene 
one  of  absolute  horror ;  and  no- 
thing is,  perhaps,  more  ridiculous 
than  that,  while  Frenchmen  are  asto- 
nished at  the  cleanliness  and  el^;anoe 
with  which  Englishmm  eat,  a  recent 
writer  should  have  affbeted  to  instruct 
his  countrymen  to  imitate  the  utter 
confusion,  the  awkwardness,  and  the 
dirtiness  of  a  French  dinner.* 


It  is  not,  however,  on  this  occasion 
only  that  French  dirtiness  is  remark- 
able.  As  to  esesta  aa  well  as  ingests, 
they  seem,  both  in  speech  and  prao* 
tice,  to  cultivate  a  familiarity  with 
nastiness.  A  Frenchwoman  will  un« 
scrupulously  describe  the  state  of  her 
secretions  and  exeretiona,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  an  EngUdiman  bluah, 
or  to  shock  and  disgust  him. 

But  I  have  done  with  the  subject 
of  vanity.  Beflection  will  shew,  that 
this  sentiment  cannot  procure  its  gra« 
tification,  without  granting  something 
in  return.  It  is  pouteness,  according- 
ly, which  in  France  is  the  price  paid 
for  this  indulgence.  It  thus  happily 
produces  some  good  eflSscts.  The  low- 
er classes  in  France  are  in  consequence 
surprisingly  polished  and  conversable ; 
and  the  dirty  carter,  or  the  ragged 
porter.  If  a  barrow-woman  or  basket- 
woman  stand  in  his  way,  permitting 
no  haste  to  derange  the  most  scrupu- 
lous punctilio,  will  lift  his  cocked  hat, 
and  solicit  the  honour  of  being  per- 
mitted to  pass. 

By  some  it  has  been  said  that  the 
politeness  of  the  French  is  carried  at 
times  "  to  excess ;"  while  others  con- 
tend, that  it  is  far  better  this  should 
be  the  case,  than  that  there  should  ex- 
ist the  brutal  behaviour  whidi  ia  of- 
ten exhibited  by  the  lowest  classes  in 
England.  I  should  be  inclined  leas 
scrupulously  to  agree  with  Uie  latter, 
but  for  the  following  considerations. 

The  forms  of  politeness  are  intend- 
ed as  the  signs  of  respectful  and  bene- 
volent  feeling.  It  is  evidently  worse 
that  the  sign  should  exist  without  the 
feeling,  than  the  feeling  without  the 
sign.  Real  politeness,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  consist  in  doing  that  which 
forms  profets*  Now,  in  this  respect, 
the  English  are  indisputably  superior : 
they  do  more,  and  say  less.  In  France^ 
on  the  contrary,  saving  is  a  aubstitnte 
for  doing ;  and  domg  is  unnecessary. 
There  is  there  an  eternal  divorce  be- 
tween external  signs  and  internal  feel- 
ings. Assuredly,  there  can  be  no 
state  of  manners  less  favourable  to 
candour  and  generosity. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the 
perpetual  afi^ctation  of  sentiment  in 
France,  where  its  reality  has  Uie  slen- 
derest possible  existence. 

So  much  for  politeness  as  the  price 


*  The  French  use  of  forks,  napkinS)  &c.  really  inquires  some  notice.  A  French  gen- 
tlemao,  in  adjusting  himself  at  his  coarse  deal  table  and  shabby  doth,  does  not  hesi- 
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pud  for  die  indulgence  of  Tanity  tikiong 
men  generally  oonsidered.-* A  similar 
arrangement,  or  tariff,  is  entered  into 
between  the  sexe^  1  fear  I  must  con* 
sider  their  mutual indnlgenoe in  France 
chiefly  in  this  light;  for,  howerer 
women  may  be  the  objects  of  gallantry 
in  that  country,  liie  confidence  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  carelessnesa 
with  which  they  are  treated  in  the  most 
essential  partiatlsrs. 

As  to  food,  women  in  England  live 
in  aU  respects  as  well  as  men,  and  the 
indiilgenoe  of  their  taste  is  an  object 
of  m^;h  oonnderation.  In  France,  on 
the  contrary,  the  husband  daily  walka 
to  tlM  restauratenr's,  and  regales  him- 
self as  well  as  he  can ;  but  if  mean-* 
while  yon  enter  his  house,  you  may 
probauy  find  his  wife  and  children 
dining  on  a  little  soup  made  with  lard 
and  Tegetables,  or  a  few  cakes  toasted 
<Ni  the  store,  and  a  glass  of  sour  wine 
mixed  with  water.  The  house  indeed 
contains  feir  articles  fit  either  for  cook« 
ittg  or  presenting  a  dinner.  As  a  re« 
wtfd,  however,  for  the  wife's  domestic 
duties,  she  is  perhaps  indulged  with  a 
dinner  at  therestaurateur'son  aSunday. 

As  to  clothing,  women  in  England 
are  generally  better  dressed  than  men ; 
and  one  is  perpetuallv  struck  by  ob« 
serving;  even  among  the  lowest  class- 
pB,  very  common* looking  men  accom* 
panied  by  good-looking,  cleanly,  and 
well-dressed  women.  In  France,  on 
the  contrary,  one  is  as  often  surprised 
So  see  gentlemen  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  women  whom,  from  their  sombre. 


but  in  colour  strongly  contrasted,  and 
therefore  dirtoOonoealingyWOoUen  dress* 
es,  one  takes  to  be  their  servants.  As 
a  reward  also  for  this  sort  of  privation, 
the  wife  is  indulged  with  a  gauze  dress 
covered  with  tinsel,  such  as  our  itine« 
rant  actresses  display  at  a  fair;  with 
whidi  she  occasionally  appears  at  an 
evening  party.  In  England,  theideuii 
ttty  of  a  woman  of  any  rank  may  at 
all  hours  be  discovered  by  her  exter« 
nal  appearances  In  France,  this  is 
scarcely  possible :  she  passes  fhim  the 
dinginess  and  dirtiness  of  a  grub  du« 
ring  the  day,  not  through  any  inter* 
mediate  state,  bat  at  once,  to  the  glitt 
ter  and  glare  of  a  butterfly  at  night. 

NotwithsUnding  all  this,  the  liberty 
of  Frenchwomen  is  highly  favourable 
to  virtue.  There  is  in  France  none  of 
that  cunning  cant  of  male  morality, 
the  falsehoml  and  impertinence  of 
which  are  perpetual  bribes  to  die  out* 
witdng  of  it.  There  is  th^re  none  of 
thatbasescandal  iriiich  is  thus  brought 
into  being  by  men,  and  which  every 
woman  is  ready  to  poor  out  upon  etch, 
in  all  its  bitterness  and  malignity* 
There,  the  attendons  of  gallantry  ne* 
cessarily  occupy  the  time,  and  conso* 
ouently  take  tne  place,  of  Ucendous  in* 
dttlgence.  There  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  is  aa  free  as  the  most  enlighten* 
ed  and  the  most  generous  could  wish. 

I  make  this  declaraldon  in  face  of 
vulgar  English  pr^udice,  not  only  be« 
cause  jusdce  demands  it,  but  because 
it  is  a  proof,  that,  however  severe  some 
of  the  preceding  strictures,  they  arc 


late  to  fix  a  napkiii  about  his  neck,  in  such  a  manacr  as  to  protect  his  dothes  in  ftont 
againat  the  certainty  of  being  beapattered  by  hia  mode  of  eating.  An  Engliahman  of 
the  middle  class  would  be  ashamed  of  such  a  contrivance :  for,  without  any  particular 
care,  he  eats  so  aa  net  even  to  stMu  the  damaak  cloth  with  which  hia  mahogany  table  is 
ooveead.  The  French  gendeman  ia  perpetually  wiping  his  dirty  fingers  on  a  napkin 
spread  out  before  him,  and  of  which  the  beauties  are  not  invisible  to  his  neighbours  on 
each  aide.  The  Englishman  of  the  middle  dasa  requires  no  napkin,  because  his  fingers 
are  never  aoiled.  The  French  gentleman,  incapable  of  raising  his  left  hand  properly  to 
hia  mouth,  first  haatily  hacks  his  meat  into  fiagmenta,  then  throws  down  his  dirtv  knlft 
on  the  dolh,  and  seizing  the  fork  in  his  right  luiad,  while  his  left  fixes  a  masa  of  bread 
oo  hia  plate,  he  runs  up  each  fragment  againat  it,  and  having  eaten  theae,  he  wipes  up 
his  plate  with  the  bread  and  swallows  it  An  English  peasant  would  blnah  at  such  bes« 
tialHy.  A  French  gendeman  not  only  washea  his  filthy  handa  at  table,  but,  after  gulp* 
ing  a  mouthful,  and  using  it  as  a  gargle,  squirts  it  into  the  basin  standing  before  him, 
and  the  company,  who  may  see  the  cbwybdia  or  maelstrom  he  has  made  in  it,  and  the 
fioatiug  filth  he  haa  discharged,  and  whidi  is  now  whirlmg  in  its  vortex.  In  England 
this  practice  ia  unknown,  except  to  those  whose  taste  and  stonuch  are  too  strong  for  of- 
fence. It  haa  been  stopidlv  borrowed  from  the  Oriental  naUons,  who  use  no  knives  and 
fbrks,  and  where,  thoogn  it  has  this  apology,  it  has  always  exdted  the  disgust  of  enlight- 
ened traveUera.  When  dinner  is  over,  the  Englishman's  carpet  is  as  deui  as  before; 
the  Frenchman's  bare  boarda  resemble  those  of  a  hog-atye.  lb  short,  in  all  that  regards 
the  tables  the  French  ate  some  centuries  behhid  the  Knghsh. 


fonnded  on  tbe  long-eontinued  obser- 
▼ation,  and  the  entire  oonyiction,  of  the 
writer. 

.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
condition  of  women  is  moat  unfayour* 
«ble  to  virtue.  Enlightened  travellera 
nniTersally  agree,  that  the  brevity,  the 
coarsenesa,  and  the  succeas  of  love- 
making,  ia  everywhere  in  proportion 
to  the  restrain  to  imposed  upon  it ;  it 
is  shorter  in  England  than  in  France, 
and  shorter  in  Turkey  than  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  former,  bolto  and  black 
eunuchs ;  and  in  the  latter,  male  cant 
and  female  scandal,  are  thus  perpetual 
excitements  to  vice. — Nothing,  indeed, 
but-^the  innate  virtue  of  Englishwo- 
men  would  resist  them. 
'  There  was  a  time  when  English 
women  laughed  at  the  old  Spanish 
duenna.  Is  it  not  barely  possible,  that 
Spanish  women  may  now  laugh  at  the 
atout  young  fellow,  armed  with  a  cane, 
who  walks  after  every  English  woman 
of  fashion  ?  This  is  so  pompous  an 
appendage,  that  the  innocento  have  all 
in  succession  found  it  quite  indispen* 
aable;  and  some  of  them,  k  is  now 
said,  reluctontly  occupy  the  prison  of 
which  they  have  sufilred  or  sought  the 
erection.  I  verily  believe,  that  an 
English  Boccaccio  might  make  as  much 
of  Uie  devices  of  our  modern  dames  to 
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get  rid  of  their  armed  attendant,  hit 
mounting  guard  at  one  door  of  Water* 
loo  or  Trafalgar  House,  while  the  lady 
has  retired  by  another — to  take  him  up, 
however,  in  returning  an  hour  or  two 
afterwards,  &c.  See.  as  ever  that  great 
Italian  did  in  regard  to  the  descend- 
ante  of  the  Lucretias  and  the  Virgi« 
Bias. — ^But  as  we  said  before,  the— > 
innate  virtue  of  Englishwomen  will 
always  afford  sufficient  assurance  of 
their  innocence. 

One  final  trait  of  French  character 
we  have  yet  to  notice :  it  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  some  which  pre- 
cede.— I  have  said,  that  in  France  the 
gratifications  of  the  passions  are  as  nu- 
merous as  quick  sensibility,  and  as  in« 
genious  as  clever  thinking,  can  procure. 
But,  if  the  love  of  pleasure  be  excess- 
ive, the  desire  of  ito  means  is  likely  to 
be  considerable.  The  Fn- nch  are  ac- 
cordingly parsimonious,  or  rather  their 
rapacity  and  their  gripe  is  such,  when 
added  to  their  fickleness  and  incon- 
atancy,  ss  to  acccunt  fully  for  that  re- 
gardlessness,  profligacy,  want  of  ho<i 
nour,  perfidy,  destitution  of  public 
principle,  and  all  of  those  opposite  foI« 
lies  and  crimes,  which  have  shocked 
every  other  nation  during  the  last  for* 
ty  years. 

A.W. 


GOMPARISON  or  THE  HOSaftN  WITH  THS  ANCIENT  EOlIANS. 


'  Exaggerated  notions  of  the  mo- 
tal  and  political  grandeur  of  the  an- 
cient Romans  huve  long  exercised  a 
most  injurious  influence  over  the  minds 
of  modern  nations. 

It  is  true,  that  the  superiority  of 
their  arms  and  armour  enabled  the 
!Romans  to  subdue  and  plunder  com- 
paratively defenceless  barbarians;  it 
IS  true,  that  the  enormous  dispropor- 
tion of  their  mere  physical  force  ren- 
dered it  easy  for  them  to  overwhelm 
the  Greeks ;  but  it  is  not  less  true, 
that  even  the  superiority  and  success 
of  their  arms  have  been  exaggerated 
by  the  innumerable  falsehoods  of  their 
historians.  It  is  also  certain,  that 
these  historians,  by  assigning  to  their 
countrymen  motives  of  action  which 
they  never  felt,  and  conduct  which 
they  were  incapable  of  following,  have 
alwa>s  given  the  air  of  valour  and  vir- 
tue to  mere  cruelty  and  crime.  Hence 
Boman  literature  has  produced  most 
unfavourable  efiects  on  the  imagina^ 


tton,  the  taste,  and*  the  moral  feeling 
of  modern  Europe. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
the  very  literature  which  has  thus  vinw 
dicated  a  system  of  the  most  dishonest 
and  remorseless  plunder,  was  itself 
one  vast  plagiarism  from  the  Greeks. 
The  coarse  minds  of  the  Romans  could 
faintly  apprehend,  but  were  incapable 
of  either  fully  feeling  or  strongly  ex- 
pressing, the  simplicity,  the  delicacy, 
and  the  dignity  of  Greeian  thouaht: 
they  therefore  merely  translated  or 
copied  it.  Virgil,  and  Terence,  and 
Cicero,  were  accordingly  the  feeble 
imitators  of  Homer,  and  Mcnanderv 
and  Demosthenes.  Their  literature 
was  thus  in  admirable  harmony  with 
their  moral  and  political  character. 

Their  fine  arts  correfpondtd.  For 
these  arts,  indeed,  they  had  no  taste ; 
but  they  could  not  re8i«»t  the  tempta^ 
tion  to  steal  obelisks  from  Egypt,  and 
statues  from  Grteoe,  and  marble  co- 
lumns from  all  countries^  though  these 
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they  nerer  could  adapt  to  their  archi- 
tecture. In  the  ararice  of  plunder  and 
possession^  however,  thejr  crowded 
obelisks,  statues,  columns,  palaces,  and 
temples,  into  spaces  unfit  for  their  re- 
ception, and  they  imagined  this  accu- 
mulation to  be  the  summit  of  gran- 
deur. 

The  literature  and  arts  of  Italy  hare 
indeed  twice  been  renowned ;  but,  in 
both  instances,  they  have  been  bor* 
rowed  from  the  same  illustrious  peo- 
ple to  whom  European  civilisation 
owes  all  it  can  boast  It  was  the 
Greeks  who,  on  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople^ again  introduced  the  arts  into 
Italy,  and  gave  a  Grecian  character  to 
her  sculpture,  her  painting,  and  her 
music.  Rome,  then,  except  as  the 
plunderer  of  other  nations,  has  never 
been  more  than  Greece  has  made  her. 

If,  from  such  exaggerated  notions, 
injury  has  arisen  to  the  imsgination, 
taste,  and  moral  feeling  of  modem 
Europe,  a  still  greater  one  has  flowed 
from  the  neglect  to  compare  the  mo- 
dern with  the  ancient  Roman  charac- 
ter thus  duly  appreciated.  It  would 
otherwise  have  oeen  seen,  that  just  as 
ancient  nations  submitted  to  the  arms, 
modern  ones  submitted  to  the  art,  of 
Home,  exchanging  merely  the  despo- 
tism of  power  for  that  of  pretension— 
of  force  for  fraud. 

No  oboerration  is  perhaps  at  once 
more  frequent  and  more  false,  than 
that  the  modern  is  utterly  different 
from  the  ancient  Roman  character. 
The  converse  is  true.  These  differ  no 
more  from  each  other  than  the  charac- 
ter of  the  thief  does  from  that  of  the 
robber.  The  ancient  or  military  Ro- 
man was  a  brave  robber ;  the  modem 
or  priestly  Roman  is  a  cunning  and 
cowardlv  thief. 

Even  this  triflingdifoence  has  arisen 
less  from  any  change  among  the  Ro- 
mans themselves,  than  from  the  ex- 
traordinary change  smong  the  nations 
around  them.  The  Gaub,  the  Britons, 
and  the  Germans,  with  an  increase  of 
wealth  and  all  the  invitations  to  plun- 
der, have  learnt  the  art  of  defending 
it;  and  the  Roman  must  now  cheat 
tiie  civilized  man,  instead  of  plunder- 
ing the  savage. 

But  let  us  contrast  more  minutely 
the  modem  with  the  ancient  Roman 
character,  and  we  shall  find  that  they 
have  always  had  precisely  the  same 
ctrjectt  in  view,  and  have  always  em- 
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plowed  precisely  the  same  meaha  of 
achieving  them. 

The  selfishness  of  the  ancient  Ro« 
mans  was  certainly  the  most  striking, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  fundamental,  trait  in  their 
character.  With  thia  were  associated 
that  suUenness,  moroseness,  arrogance, 
and  insolence,  which  are  displayed  in 
everv  page  of  their  annals. 

Tne  modern  Romans  (and  I  confine 
myself  to  these  Italians  as  the  fairest 
illustration)  strike  every  traveller  aa  a 
pale,  dull,  sullen,  dissatisfitd,  morose, 
arrogant,  and  insolent  raoe.  The  lower 
classes  rarely  speak  except  to  beg  alm% 
which,  when  offered,  they  tear  from 
the  giver,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  thank  him,  or  shewing  the  slightest 
sign  of  satisfaction.  The  higheat  classes 
are  remarkable  for  the  same  dull  and 
dissatisfitd  appearance.  **  There  is 
something  in  the  sulky  insolence  of 
the  Romans,"  says  Mr  Galiffe,  '*  ii^ 
their  morose,  ill-natured  looks,— that 
puta  one  strongly  in  mind  of  what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  their  pro* 
sperity." 

Excessive  regard  for  self  is  insepa* 
rable  from  disregard  for  others.  The 
absence,  or  the  extreme  weakness,  of 
individual  or  domestic  affection,  waa  a 
striking  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
Romans ;  for  that  ia  always  a  feeble 
faculty,  over  which  others  may  tri- 
umph. Hence  sprung  the  sacrifice  of 
the  sons  of  Brutus,  and  many  other 
acts  which  have  not  been  rightly  un- 
derstood ;  and  hence,  more  easily  still, 
the  innumerable  acta  of  inhumanity 
which  were  the  means  of  Romaa 
wealth,  pleasure,  and  power. 

The  modem  Romans  have  equally 
evinced  this  absence,  or  extreme  weak- 
ness, of  individual  and  domestic  af- 
fection. I  have  heard  of  the  wife  of 
a  Roman  bandit,  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
Roman  virtue,  stabbed  her  infant  ta 
the  heart,  to  prevent  its  cries  betray- 
ing the  concedment  of  its  father. 
Even  the  Romish  religion  bears  hellish 
marks  of  this  characteristic.  It  is  re*' 
served  for  such  Christianity  alone,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  "  God  on  Earth,** 
to  mutilate  male  children  in  order  to 
procure  soprano  singers  for  the  chapel 
of  the  Pope,  as  well  as  to  excite  every 
bestial  passion  in  those  who  are  un- 
mutilated,  by  inflicting  the  law  of  ce- 
libacy on  the  clergy.  This  law  could 
originate  only  among  people  in  whom 
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the  dmneBtic  Kfi^ctioDS  axe  absent  or 
weak ;  and  admirably  has  it^  by  insu^ 
lating  its  agents  from  every  foreign 
interest,  served  the  purpose  of  modem 
Bonan  wealth,  pleasure,  and  power, 
and  enabled  it,  without  ooropunetion, 
to  trample  upon  and  to  outrage  hui^ 
manity,  in  the  inouisitional  torturea 
and  atjUoa  dafS,  which  beings  thus  des- 
titute of  af^tion  could  alone  invent.^ 

Now  the  regard  for  self  and  disre- 
gard for  others,  which  I  have  descri- 
bed, cannot  possibly  be  cherished  with- 
out corresponding  means.  It  is  not 
candour,  peace,  and  forgiveness,  but 
cunning,  contention,  and  revenge, 
which  must  achieve  ^eir  purpose. 

Of  the  cunning  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  of  that  of  the  modem  ones, 
or  even  of  Italians  very  generally,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  in  detail.  Every 
page  of  the  history  of  the  one,  and 
every  act  of  the  life  of  the  other^  die* 
play  it  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

The  spirit  of  contention  and  pugna* 
city  which  distinguished  the  ancient 
Romans,  is  a  natural  consequence  or 
accompaniment  of  the  absence  of  na« 
tural  afiection.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
illustrate  its  existence  among  that  peo- 

Sin  the  very  highest  degree,  or  to 
all  here  on  ita  consequences. 

The  modem  Italians  have  lost  none 
of  the  ancient  diaracteristic  Its  il« 
lustration  in  modem,  is  nearly  as  un« 
necessary  as  in  ancient  times.  There 
is  scarcely  a  state  or  town  of  Italy 
which  does  not  hate  its  neighbour,  and 
there  are  few  Italians  who  are  free 
from  envy  of  the  fame,  or  hostility  to 
the  interests,  of  their  countrymen.  A 
difference  in  style  or  in  taste  is  a  cause 
of  the  bitterest  contention  and  the 
moat  unmitigable  hatred.  The  Roman 
priesthood,  in  particular,  literally  com* 
poses  a  militant  church. 

The  revengeful  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Romans  is  so  well  known,  that  it  would 
be  pedantic  to  quote  illustrations  of  it. 

The  modem  Romans  are  notorious 
for  the  dangerous  nature  of  their  en- 
mity.   They  brood  over  their  injuries. 


we  are  informed,  <'  with  a  degree  6f 
malice  of  which  tiier  would  not  be  c»- 
nable,  if  they  thought  they  could  easi- 
ly avenge  them  ;  wod,  aa  uiey  are  pooi* 
aessed  ^  few  ideas,  that  one  passion 
which  happens  to  take  full  possession 
of  their  mmds,  festers  sooner  or  later 
into  a  crime." 

To  attain  their  object,  diese  dispo- 
sitions require  perseverance.  Unyield- 
ing determination  in  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, was  naturally  associated  with 
the  preceding  characteristics ;  and  it 
is  equally  unnecessary  to  illustrate  its 
existence  among  that  people,  or  to 
dwell  (m  its  consequences. 

The  modem  Romans  have  as  un* 
yieldingly  persevered  as  the  ancients* 
If  these,  when  Hannibal  was  at  the 
gates  of  Rome,  or  the  Gauls  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol,  abated  not  one  jot  of 
their  demands,  so  neither  has  papal 
power  yielded  one  item  of  its  preten« 
sions ;  and  at  this  very  moment  it  as- 
serts the  wildest  of  these  as  firmlv  as 
in  the  davs  of  Gregory  the  Seventh. 

Now  the  base  passions  I  have  enu- 
merated, have  been  only  those  means 
of  wealth,  pleasure,  and  power,  which 
have  been  equally  employed  by  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  Romans. 

In  regard  to  avarice,  the  ancient 
Roman  character  is  marked  by  it  from 
the  first  to  the  last.  The  first  Romany 
were  in  association  of  robbers ;  they 
never  ceased  to  rob  whOe  a  nation 
worth  robbing  was  known  to  them,  or 
oould  be  reached  by  them:  their  gran- 
deur was  the  result  of  no  science  or 
art,  but  of  robbery  and  crime  alone ; 
they  fell  only  when  the  plundered  na- 
tions, learning  from  them  the  use  of 
arms,  were  able  to  take  their  own,  and 
to  leave  the  robbers  in  their  original 
destitution. 

Substituting  art  for  arms  and  fhiud 
for  force,  the  modern  Romans  have 
availed  themselves  of  all  the  ignorance, 
imbecility,  and  superstition  of  man- 
kind, to  extract  from  them  their  wealth ; 
and  they  have  done  this  far  more  easi- 
ly, and  not  less  effectually^  than  their 


*  In  the  Neapolitan  territory,  corresponding  cfaaracteriitiGS  are  met  with.  A  racent 
traveller  tells  us,  that  ^*  a  poor  wonum  had  expired  of  hunger  in  the  middle  of  Toledo  | 
aod  I  had  seen  several  persons  of  her  own  sex,  some  of  them  very  well  dressed  and  evi- 
dently above  the  vulgar,  pass  by  the  corpse  as  coolly  and  as  unmoved  as  if  it  had  been 
that  of  a  dead  dog  I  I  cannot  express  how  it  cut  me  to  the  h^vt  to  see  so  much  insen* 
sibility  in  that  part  of  the  human  creation,  whose  softness  and  sympathy  is  oar  only 
consolation  under  so  many  afflictions  !  I  really  believe  that  I  should  have  been  less , 
shocked  to  see  men  savsgely  tearing  each  other  to  pieoes !  *' 
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aneestois  did  by  the  opposite  means. 
B  J  cunningly  rendering  every  indivi* 
dual  willingly  tributary,  they  have  fbr 
ages  derived  from  many  European 
states  far  ^[reater  revenaes  than  those 
of  their  kings ;  and  if  these  revenues 
have  fallen  off  in  one  age  or  country^ 
they  have  increased  in  another. 

That  Toiuptuonsnessj  in  its  most 
extravagant  excess^  was  peculiarly  an 
ancient  Roman  vice>  history  testifies. 
It  was  practised  by  Uie  rich  at  the  ex« 
penae  of  humanity^  honour,  and  de« 
cency;  and  it  was  found  by  them  to 
be  the  most  effectual  means  of  corrupt- 
ing the  poor,  who  eagerly  sold  for  it 
their  liberty.  The  long  succession  of 
their  emperors  displayed  this  vice  in 
a  degree  that  the  world  had  never  pre* 
Tiously  witnessed. 

The  modem  Romans  have  been  not 
leu  remarkable  for  voluptuous  indnU 
gence.  Italy  has,  in  this  respect,  been 
the  sink  of  Europe ;  and  Rome,  the 
sink  of  Itsly.  The  Popes,  it  is  espe^ 
dally  remarkable,  are  the  only  princes 
of  modem  times  who,  in  thia  leapect, 
have  rivalled  the  andent  empcwrs  ■ 
if  tb^bave  n6t  actually  excelled  them. 

Power,  by^  the  ancient  Romans,  was 
directlv  attained ;  force  was  essential 
to  their  means  of  procuring  wealth, 
and  from  that  power  was  inseparable. 
By  the  force  or  arms,  therefore,  they 
subdued  the  nations ;  and  they  exhi« 
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bited  theur  soyereigns  captive  and  in 
-chains  during  their  triumphal  prooea- 
sions. 

Incompatible  as  was  this  oonduet 
with^  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  tl« 
priesthood  of  modem  Rome  has  been 
unable  to  resist  the  native  spirit  even 
in  its  most  extravagant  acts.  The 
Popes  have  placed  their  feet  on  tb0 
necks  of  kings,  and  subjected  them  to 
degradations  as  deep  as  ever  the  em*- 
perors  inflicted. 

Such  have  been  the  objects  equally 
of  modem  and  of  ancient  Roman  am« 
bition — wealth,  pleasure,  and  power, 
to  an  excess  which  has  involved  the 
min  of  all  around  them,  and  whidl 
Rome  has  ever  exercised  in  defiance 
and  in  contempt  of  honesty,  decency, 
and  humanity. 

Such,  in  fine,  is  the  perfect  similarly 
ty  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  Ro» 
man  character.  The  ancient  or  mili« 
tary  Roman,  as  already  said,  was  a 
brave  robber ;  the  modem  or  priestly 
Roman  is  a  cunning  and  a  cowardly 
thieL  This  comparison,  therefore,  esti 
taUishes  the  point  I  hsd  in  vlow>  ^at 
just  as  andent  nations  submitted  tb 
the  arms,  modem  ones  have  submitted 
to  the  art,  of  Rome,  exchanging  mere*- 
ly  the  despotism  of  power  for  that  of 
pretension— of  force  for  fraud. 

A.  W. 
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Trb  evening  was  closing  in  dark 
and  rainy,  with  every  appearance  of  a 
«]e  fVom  the  trestward,  and  the  wea* 
ther  had  become  so  thick  and  boiste- 
reus,  that  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
watdi  had  ordered  the  look-out  at 
the  mast-head  down  on  deck.  The 
man,  on  his  way  down,  had  gone  into 
the  main-top  to  brin^  away  some 
thin^  he  had  left  in  ^ng  aloft,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  leavmg  it,  when  he 
iung  out,"''  A  sail  on  the  weather* 
bow."""  What  does  she  look  like  ?" 
— -"  Can't  rightly  say,  sir ;  she  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  thick  weather  to  wind« 
uraid."— "  Stay  where  you  are  a  lit- 
tie.  — Jenkins,  jump  rorward,  and 
•ee  what  you  can  make  of  her  fh>m 
the  fore^ard."  Whilst  the  topman 
was  obevmg  his  instmctions,  the  look- 
«at  again  hailed"''  She  is  a  ship,  sir, 
doae-luiuled  on  the  same  tack,— the 
^reftthet  dean,  and  I  can  see  her  now." 


The  wind,  ever  since  noon,  had 
been  blowins;  in  heavy  squalls,  with 
appalling  lulls  between  them.  One 
of  these  gusts  had  been  so  violent  as 
to  bury  in  the  sea  the  lee-guns  in  the 
waist,  although  the  briff  had  nothing 
set  but  her  mse-reefod  msin-topsail, 
and  reefed  foresail.  It  was  now  spend* 
ing  its  fiU7,  and  she  was  beginmngto 
ToU  heavily,  when,  with  a  suddenness 
almost  incredible  to  one  unacquainted 
with  these  latitudes,  the  veil  of  mist 
that  had  hung  to  windward  the  whole 
day  was  rent  and  drawn  aside,  and 
the  red  and  level  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  flashed  at  once,  through  a  long 
arch  of  glowing  clouds,  on  the  Uack 
hull  and  tall  spars  of  his  Britannic 
Mijesty'i  sloop>  IVnvh.  And,  true 
enough,  we  were  not  the  only  specta- 
tors of  this  gfloomy  splendour;  for, 
right  in  the  wake  of  the  moonlike  sun, 
now  half  sunk  in  the  sea,  at  the  dis- 
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iance  of  a  mtle  or  more,  lay  a  long 
warlike- looking  craft,  apparently  a 
frigate  or  heavy  corvette,  rolling  hea^ 
'vily  and  silently  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  with  her  masts,  yards^  and  the 
scanty  sail  she  had  set,  in  strong  re« 
lief  against  the  glorious  horizon. 

Jenkins  now  hailed  from  the  fore- 
yard—'^  The  strange  sail  is  hearing 
up,  sir."  As  he  spoke,  a  flash  was 
seen,  followed,  after  what  seemed  a 
long  interval,  hy  the  deadened  report 
'Of  die  gun,  as  if  it  had  been  an  echo, 
And  the  sharp  half- ringing,  half- hiss- 
ing sound  of  the  shot.  It  fell  short, 
but  close  to  us,  and  was  evidently 
thrown  from  a  heavy  cannon,  from  the 
length  of  the  range.  Mr  Splinter, 
the  First  Lieutenant,  jumped  from  the 
gun  he  stood  on — **  Quartermaster, 
£eep  her  away  a  bit"— and  dived  into 
the  cabin  to  make  his  report 

Captain  Deadeye  was  a  staid,  stiff- 
rumped,  wall-eyed,  old  First-Lieute- 
nan  tish- looking  veteran,  with  his  coat 
of  a  regular  Rodney  cut,  broad  skirts, 
long  waist,  and  stand-up  collar,  over 
which  dangled  either  a  queue,  or  a 
marlinspike  with  a  tuft  of  oakum  at 
the  end  of  it, — ^it  would  have  puzzled 
Old  Nick  to  say  which.  His  lower 
spars  were  cased  in  tight  unmention« 
ables  of  what  had  once  been  white 
kersevmere,  and  long  boots,  the  coal- 
fikuttle  tops  of  which  served  as  scup« 
pers  to  carry  off  the  drain inps  from 
his  coatr  flaps  in  bad  weather ;  he  was, 
in  fact,  the  "  last  of  the  sea- monsters," 
but,  like  all  his  tribe,  as  brave  as  steel 
•—when  put  to  it,  as  alert  as  a  cat. 

He  no  sooner  heard  Splinter's  report, 
than  he  sprung  up  the  ladder,  brush- 
ing the  tumbler  of  swizzle  he  had  just 
brewed  clean  out  of  the  fiddle  into 
the  lap  of  Mr  Saveall,  the  purser, 
who  had  dined  with  him,  and  nearly 
extinguishing  the  said  purser,  by  his 
arm  striking  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  he 
waa  smoking,  thereby  forcing  the 
shank  half  way  down  his  throat — 
"  My  glass,  Wilson,"  to  his  Steward. 
— -*'  She  is  dose  to,  sir ;  you  can  see 
her  plainly  without  it,"  said  Mr  Tree- 
nail, the  second  Lieutenant,  from  the 
weather  nettings,  where  he  was  re- 
eonnoitring.  After  a  long  look  through 
his  starboard  blinker,  (hia  other  sky- 
light had  been  shut  up  ever  ainoe 
Aboukir,)  Deadeye  gave  orders  to 
^  clear  away  the  weather- bow  gun  ;" 
and  as  it  was  now  getting  too  dark  for 
iiagt  to  be  seen  distinctlyj  he  desired 
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that  three  lanterns  ml^t  be  got  ready 
for  hoisting  vertically  in  the  main-rig- 
ging.—" All  ready  forward  there  ?"— 

"  All  ready,  sir."—"  Then  hoist  away 
the  lights,  and  throw  a  shot  across  her 
forefoot— Fire  1"  Bang  went  our  car- 
ronadc,  but  our  friend  to  windward 
paid  no  r^ard  to  the  private  signal; 
he  had  shaken  a  reef  out  of  his  top- 
sails, and  was  coming  down  fast  upon 
us. 

It  was  clear  that  old  Blowhard  bad 
at  first  taken  him  for  one  of  our  own 
cruisers,  and  meant  to  signalize  bim, 
"  all  regular  and  ship- shape,"  to  use 
his  own  expression  ;  most  of  us,  how- 
ever, thought  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  have  made  sail,  and  widened 
our  distance  a  little,  in  place  of  bo« 
thering  with  old-fashioned  manoeuvres^ 
which  might  end  in  our  catching  a 
tartar ;  but  the  skipper  had  been  all 
his  life  in  line-of- battle  ships,  or  hea« 
vy  frigates  ;  and  it  was  a  tough  job, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  persuade 
him  of  the  propriety  of  "  up-stick« 
and- away,"  as  we  soon  felt  to  our  cost 
The  enemy,  for  such  he  evidently 
was,  now  all  at  once  yavred,  and  in- 
dulged us  with  a  sight  ot  his  teeth  ; 
and  there  he  was,  fifteen  ports  of  a 
side  on  his  main-deck,  with  the  due 
quantum  of  carronades  on  his  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle ;  whilst  his  short 
lower  masts,  white  canvass,  and  tlie 
tremendous  hoist  in  his  topsails,  shew- 
ed him  to  be  a  heavy  American  fri- 
gste ;  and  it  was  equally  certain  that 
e  had  cleverly  hooked  us  under  bis 
lee,  within  comfortable  range  of  his 
long  twenty-fours.  To  convince  the 
most  unbelieving,  three  jets  of  flame, 
amidst  wreaths  of  white  smoke,  glanced 
from  his  main-deck ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance, the  sound  of  the  cannon  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  crackle  and  a  show^ 
er  of  splinters  from  the  foreyard. 

It  was  clear  we  had  got  an  ugly 
customer — poor  Jenkins  now  called 
to  Treenail,  who  was  standing  forward 
near  the  gun  which  had  been  fired— 
**  Och,  sir,  and  its  badly  wounded  we 
are  here."  The  officer  was  a  Patland-^ 
er,  as  well  as  the  seaman.  "  Which 
of  y  ou,m  Y  boy  r " — thegrowingserious- 
ness  of  the  afi&ir  in  no  way  checking 
hia  propensity  to  fun, — "  Which  of 
you, — ^you,  or  the  yard  ?" — ^*  Both  of 
us,  your  konour  ;  but  the  yard  bad- 
liest"— "  The  devil !— -Come  down» 
then,  or  set  into  the  top,  and  I  wiU 
have  you  looked  after  pref  ent)y /*  Tha 
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poor  fellow  crawled  off  the  yard  into 
the  foretop,  as  he  .was  ordered,  where 
he  was  found  after  thehrush,  hadly 
woanded  by  a  splinter  in  the  breast. 

Jonathan  no  doubt  "  calculated/'  as 
well  he  might,  that  this  taste  of  his 
quality  womd  be  quite  sufficient  for  a 
little  18-gun  doop  dose  under  his  lee ; 
but  the  fight  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
taken  out  of  Deadeye,  although  even 
to  his  optic  it  was  now  high  time  to 
be  off. 

"  All  hands  make  sail,  Mr  Splinter ; 
that  chap  is  too  heavy  for  us.— Mr 
Kelson/'  to  the  carpenter,  "jump  up 
and  see  what  the  foreyawl  will  carry. 
Keep  her  away,  my  man,"  to  the  sea- 
man at  the  hehn; — ''Crack  on,  Mr 
Splinter— diake  all  the  reefs  out, — 
set  the  fore- topsail,  and  loose  top-gal- 
lant  sails ;— stand  by  to  sheet  home, 
and  see  all  clear  to  ng  the  booms  out, 
if  the  breexe  lulls."     . 

In  less  than  a  minute  we  were  bowl- 
ing along  before  it ;  but  the  wind  was 
breezing  up  again,  and  no  one  could 
say  bow  long  the  wounded  foreyard 
would  carry  Uie  weight  and  drag  of  the 
sails.  To  mend  the  matter,  Jonathan 
was  coming  up,  hand  over  hand  with 
the  freshening  breeze,  under  a  press 
of  canvass ;  it  was  clear  that  escape  was 
next  to  impossible. 

"  Clear  away  the  larboard  guns !" 
I  absolutely  jumned  off  the  deck  with 
astonishment — wno  could  have  spoken 
it  ?  It  appeared  such  downright  mad- 
ness to  show  fight  under  the  very 
muzzles  of  the  guns  of  an  enemy,  half 
of  whose  broadside  was  sufficient  to 
sink  uf.  It  was  the  captain,  however, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it. 

In  an  instant  was  heard,  through  the 
whistUng  of  the  breeze,  the  creaking 
and  screaming  of  the  carronade  slides, 
the  rattling  of  the  carriage  of  the  long 
twelve*ponnder  amidships,  the  thump- 
ing and  punching  of  handspikes,  and 
the  dancing  and  jumpine  of  Jack  him- 
self, as  the  guns  were  being  shotted 
and  ran  out.  In  a  few  seconds  all  was 
still  again,  but  the  rushing  sound  of 
the  vessel  going  through  the  water,  and 
of  the  rising  ^e  amongst  the  rigging. 

The  men  stood  clustered  at  their 

Suarten,  their  cutlasses  buckled  round 
lieir  waists,  all  without  jackets  and 
waistcoats,  and  many  with  nothing  but 
their  trowsers  on. 
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"  Now,  men,  mind  your  aim;  our 
only  chance,  is  to  wing  him.  I  will 
yaw  the  ship,  and  as  your  guns  come 
to  bear,  slap  it  riaht  into  his  bows. 
— Starboard  your  helm,  my  man,  and 
bring  her  to  the  wind."  As  she  came 
round,  blaze  went  our  carronades  and 
long-gun  in  succession,  with  good- will 
and  good  aim,  and  down  came  his 
foretop-sail  on  the  cap,  with  all  the 
superincumbent  spars  and  gear;  the 
head  of  the  top-mast  had  been  shot 
away.  The  men  instincti?ely  cheered. 
"  Tnat  will  do ;  now  knock  off,  my 
boysi  and  let  us  run  for  it.  Keep  her 
away  again ;  make  all  sail/' 

Jonathan  was  for  an  instant  para- 
lysed by  our  impudence ;  but  just  as 
we  were  getting  before  the  wind,  he 
yawed,  and  let  drive  his  whole  broad- 
side; and  fearfully  did  it  transmo- 
grify us.  Half  an  hour  before  we  were 
as  gay  a  little  sloop  as  ever  floated, 
with  a  crew  of  120  as  fine  fellows  as 
ever  manned  a  British  man-of-war. 
The  iron-shower  sped— ten  of  the 
hundred  and  twenty  never  saw  the 
sun  rise  again  ;  seventeen  more  were 
wounded,  three  mortally;  we  had 
eight  shot  between  wind  and  water, 
our  main-top.mast  shot  away  as  clean 
as  a  carrot,  and  our  hull  and  rigghig 
otherwise  regularly  cut  to  pieces.  A  n- 
other  broadside  succeeded;  but  by 
this  time  we  had  bore  up,  thanks  to 
the  loss  of  our  after-sail ;  we  could  do 
nothing  else;  and,  what  was  better 
luck  stul,  whilst  the  loss  of  our  main- 
top-mast paid  the  brig  off  on  the  one 
hand,  the  loss  of  head-sail  in  the 
frigate  brought  her  as  quickly  to  the 
wind  on  the  other ;  thus  most  of  her 
shot  fell  astern  of  us ;  and,  before  she 
could  bear  up  again  in  chase,  the 
squall  struck  her,  and  carried  her 
main-top- mast  overboard. 

This  gave  us  a  start,  crippled  and 
bedevill^  though  we  were;  and  as  the 
night  fell,  we  contrived  to  lose  sight 
of  our  large  friend.  With  breathless 
anxiety  did  we  carry  on  through  that 
night,  expecting  every  lurch  to  send 
our  remaining  topmast  by  the  board ; 
but  the  weather  moderated,  and  next 
morning  the  sun  shone  on  our  blood- 
stained decks,  at  anchor  off  the  en- 
trance to  St  George's  harbour. 
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MT  LAXSLADr  AKB  HIB  tODOBRt. 

9y  <*e  iltt«ftof  t/'^ne  AyrMre  Legateea,'*  »« AnnaU  0/  ike  ParM/'  ^. 

Chap.  V. 


Trb  conyerfiftHon,  the  subitanee  of 
which  is  related  in  the  foregoing  chap* 
ter,  occnpied  the  time  dnring  which 
we  took  breakfast;  and  when  Mrs 
Winsom  had  made  an  end,  I  could 
not  but  compliment  her  as  an  obaer- 
rant  woman. 

«'  It's  no  for  me,"  she  replied,  "  to 
object  to  any  Idnd  of  approMtion;  but 
if  I  had  the  power  to  obserye,  I  have 
nerer  had  the  authority  to  do,  so  that 
the  things  of  which  I  may  have  to  speak 
have  passed  before  me,  and  passed 
away  without  hinderance,  or  let,  or 
Btoy." 

She  then  added,  abruptly,  "  But 
ihe  wisdom  of  commendation  does  not 
belong  to  me,  so  we'll  leave  off  remark* 
ing,  and  I'll  tell  jou  how  it  came  to 
pass.  Trond  Squire  Retford's  daugh- 
ter was  brought  under  a  humiliation, 
and  taught,  that  though  gold  was 
good,  worth  was  better. 

"  This  Sqiure  Retford,  you  see,  was 
a  man  of  great  popularity  and  sub- 
stance; his  estate  was  so  wide  that  I 
would  go  far  wrong  were  I  to  under- 
take to  talk  of  cubita  and  of  furlongs 
concerning  it ;  and  then  he  was  a  man 
of  an  ancient  family — ^he  had  a  scut- 
cheonin  his  coat-of-arm8,and  a  family 
vault  to  hold  his  ancestors.  From 
all  I  heard  concerning  him  from  his 
servants,  there  were  few  like  him  in 
England,  whether  it  was  for  wealth, 
pride,  or  pedigree.  So  out  of  the  con- 
traries of  the  time,  just  when  the 
French  were  beginning  their  stramash, 
he  was  set  up  to  be  made  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  Poor  man  !  what  he 
would  have  done  in  Parliament  haa 
been  a  perplexity  to  me,  unless  it  had 
been  to  get  an  act  for  the  country  gcn« 
tlemen,  and  other  such-like  squires,  to 
hang  poachers  on  the  next  tree ! — But 
I'll  no  blaspheme. 

"  Well,  being  set  upon  the  leet  for 
Farliamenting,  he  drew,  and  others 

Eulled ;  and,  what  with  riding  of 
orses  and  drawing  of  chariots,  and 
horsemen  horsing  on  their  horses,  he 
was  made  a  member  and  a  ruined  man. 
Then  came  borrowing  money — mort- 
gages and  heritable  bonds— and  after 
another  season,  his  lady  having  de« 
parted  this  life,  he  came  to  London, 


and  brouffht  with  hhn  hit  dauditer 
Miss;— Oh!  but  she  was  an  2ter- 
ed  young  woman !  They  came  bade 
to  our  house,  and  though  I  did  every 
thing  to  make  them  comfortable,  the 
old  gentleman  yammered  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  till  his  daughter  grew  is 
patient  aa  an  effigy,  or  a  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Though  I  ooud- 
na  say  I  ever  had  a  rig^t  sort  of  re- 
gard, I  began  to  pity  her;  and  as  she 
was  often  left  by  nerself,  I  invited  her 
to  drink  tea  with  me,  my  excellent 
husband,  Mr  Winsom,  b^ng  by  this 
time  no  more. 

'^  Now  ye  see,  Mrs  Retford  being 
dead  and  gone,  and  Miss  being  left,  by 
her  fathers  Parliamentary  neeioessi- 
ties,  in  a  certain  sense  di^askit  and 
forlorn,  she  was  glad  on  the  nighta  of 
great  debates,  or  when  there  was  a 
call  of  the  House,  as  it  was  called,  to 
spend  her  evenings  with  me.  And 
young  Mr  Melboum  dropping  in  at 
these  times,  he  made  an  acquaintance, 
and  as  he  was  now  rising  in  the 
world,  he  was  growing  courageous, — so 
that,  to  make  a  lang  tale  short,  he  be- 
gan to  speak  saft  words  and  gentle  tn 
dings  to  Miss  Retford ;  and  she  being 
an  abstract  creature,  with  few  friends 
or  acquaintances,  on  account  of  her  fa- 
ther's ruin,  began  to  incline  her  ear  to 
such  effect,  that  when  the  Parliament 
was  over,  she  was  fain  to  make  a  down- 
set  by  marrying  Mr  Melbourn.  Her 
father,  however,  was  a  contumacious 
old  man,  and  coudna  bide  the  thought 
of  his  daughter  taking  up  with  a  mer- 
chantable fortune.  I  was,  however, 
very  sorry  at  the  marriage  on  Mr  Mel- 
bourn's  account,  because  I  could  dis- 
cern that  she  took  him  for  a  conve- 
nience. I'll  no  say  that  all  waa  free- 
will and  free-gratis  love  on  his  part, 
more  than  on  hers.  For  when  hia  fa- 
ther came  to  be  at  the  wedding,  there 
was  more  talk  about  good  connexions, 
and  ancient  families,  than  was  n^ed 
to  have  been  said  of  a  matrimony 
founded  and  built  on  a  right  affection. 
Howsever,  married  they  were,  and  if 
it  wasna  idanderous,  I  would  say  poor 
Mr  Melboum  soon  bc^gan  to  see  the 
value  of  his  bargain. 

"  For  some  four  or  fire  months  after 
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the  wedding  I  Btw  nothing  of  him ; 
bnt  the  winter  ooming  on,  he  sadden* 
ly,  on  e  wet  erening,  dropped  in  and 
boonght  me  to  make  hmi  a  cup  of 
tea.  I  have  told  you  he  wasna  a  man 
of  temptation  in  his  appearance,  for 
he  was  lean,  and  of  a  dislocated  ana« 
tomy ;  but  for  all  that,  he  had  a  kind 
and  gentle  look,  and  if  his  face  bore  no 
beauty,  it  kythed  of  great  goodness. 
Twice,  it  may  be  three  times,  he  came 
to  see  me,  in  that  docile,  though 
tboughtfol  and  familiar  way,  and  I 
thooght,  on  more  than  one  oecasion, 
theie  was  a  something  In  hit  mind  for 
the  which  he  wanted  sympathising  i 
but  he  declared  nothing,  and  I  could 
only  guess,  wondering  how  a  man  that 
all  the  world  reputed  so  prosperous, 
should  have  any  secret  cause  of  dis« 
content  with  his  lot.  But  before  the 
next  summer  be  grew  an  altered  man. 
I  saw  nothine  of  him,  though  I  heard 
a  great  deal ;  ne  was  wonderfhl  in  the 


newspapers,  and  an  organ  of  wisdom 
at  pubbc  meetings  for  the  King  and 
Constitution,  and  at  diaritable  dinners 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

"  In  process  of  time,  no  doubt,  we 
might  bare  worn  out  of  acquaintance, 
he  having  become  a  national  orna- 
ment, while  I  remained  the  humble 
mistress  of  a  lodging  house  here  in 
Mortimer  Street.  But  there  was  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  a  solid  matter 
of  sterling  worth,  and  though  there 
was  no  intercourse  between  us,  he 
often  sent  to  me  lodgers  who  could 
well  affbrd  to  pay,  thereby  testifying 
that  he  had  a  memorial  of  friendship 
in  his  heart.  But  not  to  dwell  on  hia 
particular  case,  or  to  say  more  con- 
earning  the  great  bruit  he  made  in  the 
world,  there  chanced  to  befall,  out  of 
one  of  his  recommendations,  an  acci- 
dent that  might  have  been  the  means 
of  great  trouble* 
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*^  I  WOULD  not  advise  you  to  be  of 
opinion,"  resumedMrsWinsom,  ''that 
my  apartments  were  always  habitable 
to  erery  one  that  applied,  eyen  when, 
as  in  September  or  October,  they  were 
of  a  necessity  empty,  that  we  might 
get  the  beautification  done  properly 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next  sea- 
son. I  tell  you  this,  sir,  with  a  par- 
ticularity, for  one  day,  it  was  the  S7th 
day  of  August,  all  my  lodgers  for  the 
time  having,  like  other  birds  of  pass- 
age, fiown  away,  there  came  to  me, 
rather  at  an  iu^screet  hour  in  the 
morning,  an  elderly  gentleman  from 
Ibbitaon's  Hotel,  tellins  me  that  he 
was  a  stranger  in  London,  to  whom 
my  house  had  been  recommended  by 
his  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr  Mel- 
bonrn,  and  requesting  me  to  take  him 
for  a  week  or  two. 

**  HewasamostgenteeMookingman 
for  his  years,  but  whether  they  were 
dzty  or  three-score  and  ten,  would 
have  been  a  kittle  question  to  those 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact.  I 
think  he  was  between  the  two.  It  was 
plain  to  see  he  had  come  from  a  fo- 
reign land,  his  hair  being  no  grey,  but 
wlute,  like  a  fringe  of  cotton  on  the 
selvages  of  his  bald  head.  His  eyes 
were  quick,  glancing  and  glimmer- 
ing, lively  and  sharp--verv  much  bo 
indeed  ;  hb  brow  was  fSair,  broad,  und 
bright,  with  here  and  there  a  small  red 


spot ;  it  wu,  however,  a  brow  that  had 
not  been  much  exposed  to  the  temper 
of  changeful  weather ;  it  was  a  genteel 
indoor  brow,  shewing  a  great  and  long 
trust  in  officiality ;  his  cheeks  were 
very  red,  but  it  was  not  a  coarse  wea^ 
ther-beaten  red,  nor  was  it  a  bunckled 
crimson,  like  old  gentlemen  given  to 
debauch  :  it  had  but  little  of  the  port 
wine  about  it ;  it  was  pink,  plessant, 
and  popular,  such  as  became  a  man 
that  bad  long  been  at  the  head  of  good 
fellowship  among  the  better  order  of 
doctors  and  lawyers,  and  other  profes- 
sional intellectuals. 

*'  The  appearance  of  Mr  Flowerfield 
was  really  most  inviting ;  he  was  to  a 
certointy,  at  the  first  glance,  a  man 
that  had  been  in  consideration.  Hia 
ruffles  were  of  delightful  French  cam- 
bric, but  the  body  of  his  shirt  was  of 
that  Glasgow  duplicity  for  linen  com- 
monly called  calico,  bnt  which  every 
sensibleand^frugal  woman  better  knows 
by  the  name  ofsteam-factory  flimsy. 

"  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  just  then 
prepared  to  let  my  apartments ;  but  he 
spoke  extraordinarily  kindly,by  which 
I  was  moved  to  let  nim  have  my  first 
floor  at  three  guineas  a-week ;  the 
common  price  was  two  guineas  and  a 
half;  but  he  made  a  stipulation  that 
I  was  to  take  no  other  lodger  into  the 
house  but  himself,  and  his  blacka- 
moor man  Jugurtha,  and  that  I  was 
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to  make  no  alteration  by  white-wash- 
ing,  painting,  or  otherwise,  while  he 
staid. 

"  Considering  the  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  effigy  of  wealth  that  was  aoout 
the  old  gentleman,  I  thought  this  a 
godsend,  that  I  should  in  thankfulness 
acknowledge,  by  accommodating  him 
with  every  kind  of  civility.  The  same 
night  his  blackamoor  man,  Jugurtha, 
brought  bis  trunk  and  baggage  home ; 
but  Mr  Flowerfield  himself  did  not 
come  till  after  breakfast  next  morn« 
ing,  being,  as  he  said,  loath  to  disturb 
such  a  well-regulated  family  as  mine 
he  was  sure  was,  by  the  motherliness 
visible  in  the  house. 

''  This  was  most  polite  of  him ;  and 
I  hope  that  every  body  who  knows 
me,  and  with  what  credit  to  myself  and 
comfort  to  my  lodgers  I  have  so  long 
kept  this  house,  will  be  in  no  astonish- 
ment  that  I  should  endeavour  to  ren- 
der  the  situation  of  such  a  genteel  man 
satisfactory. 

**  It  came  to  pass  in  the  course  of  a  . 
few  days,  that  the  morning  being  wet, 
keeping  all  Christian  people  within 
doors,  he  began  to  speak  to  me  con- 
cerning his  &rtune  and  affiiirs. 

"  '  Well,  Mrs  Winsom,'  said  he, 
'  here  am  I,  after  three  and  forty 
years'  broiling  in  the  sun  of  Jamaica, 
come  home  to  enjoy  myself  among  old 
friends,  and  the  scenes  of  my  youth,— 
and  I  should  have  the  enjoyment,  for 
I  have  endured  many  a  cloud  and 
storm  since  I  left  them.  But  I  begin 
to  be  afraid  that,  although  neither  the 
world  nor  I  have  been  standing  still, 
we  have  not  been  going  at  the  same 
rate,  or  rather  that  we  have  been  mo« 
ving  in  different  directions.  I  had 
never  been  in  this  ereat  town  till  the 
day  before  I  called  at  your  house, 
though  I  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
having  traversed  the  Atlantic, — been 
a  book-keeper  on  a  sugar  estate, — an 
overseer  on  another, — and  the  pro* 
prietor  of  a  coffee  penn,  in  the  parish 
of  Hanover,  in  Jamaica ; — besides  ha- 
ving been  twice  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Assembly,  and  on  jocose  terms  with 
his  Excellency  the  G  overnor.  In  short, 
Mrs  Winsom,  this  city  of  London  is 
not  what  I  thought  it  was.  It's  either 
a  place  for  a  young  man  of  great  up- 
set, or  for  an  old  one  of  an  ancient 
family.  I  doubt  that  we,  of  Jamaica, 
and  the  West  Indips  in  general,  are 
but  halflin  sort  of  folk  here;  and  for 
the  last  two  days  I  have  just  been  a 
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fish  out  of  die  water.  Thanks  to  your 
kindness,  and  to  the  friendliness  of 
old  correspondents,  I  need  not  fear 
that  I  may  not  get  every  thing  that's 
dainty  and  agreeable;  but  it's  a  very 
dull  place  to  a  man  who  has  had  au- 
thority over  several  gangs  of  niggers, 
and  been  of  the  same  consequence  iu 
the  island  of  Jamaica  that  I  was. 

"'  With  your  leave,  Mrs  Winsom, 
as  I  am  going  to  Scotland,  to  see  old 
things  and  old  friends,  I  would  wish 
my  trunks  to  remain  with  you  till  I 
come  back ;  and  really,  though  it  may 
cost  me  something,  I  would  be  glad 
you  would  keep  your  rooms  for  me  till 
I  send  you  a  countermand.' 

"  Wnether  it  was  something  in  the 
dull,  drowsy,  dribbling,  drizzly  day 
that  had  saddened  my  spirit,  or  that 
there  was  the  melancholious  melody  of 
disappointment  in  the  voice  of  Mr 
Flowerfield,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  what 
he  said  was  not  so  worldly  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  heretofore 
dealer  and  driver  in  the  hard  labour 
of  slavery.  There  was  in  it  the  boom 
of  a  far-off*  spirit  of  an  innocent  hu- 
manity ;  and  though  he  said  nothing 
to  cause  the  remembrance  of  my  fa- 
ther's frugal  hearth,  and  pious  evening 
exercise,  to  come  upon  me,  I  thought 
of  both  as  he  spoke. 

'' '  London,'  he  continued,  '  is  no 
place  for  me ;  I  am  too  old  for  its 
pleasures,  and  too  ignorant  of  the  way 
to  reach  them ;  but  I  hope,  as  I  have 
long  hoped,  that  in  the  sunny  village 
of  my  young  days  I  mav  find  a  pillow 
and  a  friend.  But  I'll  not  disguise, 
that  a  few  days  have  taught  me  that 
even  this  is  doubtful.  However,  I 
will  go  and  see,  and  the  worst  that  can 
happen,  after  all,  is  to  go  back  to  Ja- 
maica.' 

'*  After  this  conversation,  we  made 
a  paction  that  I  was  to  keep  the  house 
for  him  untU  he  came  back,  and  that 
the  bhickamoor,  Jugurtha,  should  be 
put  upon  board  wages.  Poor  un- 
christened  creature !  if  ever  I  commit- 
ted a  sin  in  my  life,  it  was  in  consent- 
ing to  such  a  simplicity  ;  for  what 
was  to  be  expected  of  a  black  boy  from 
the  slavery  of  Jamaica,  in  the  corrup- 
tions of  London,  but  a  colonial  re- 
bellion ? 

**  Not,  however,  to  dwell  on  what 
was  the  upshot  of  leaving  the  misguid- 
ed creature  to  himself,  in  the  course  of 
two  days  Mr  Flowerfield  went  off*  in 
the  mail-coach  for  thenorth^  I  saying 
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to  him  at  the  eleventh  hour,  '  It's 
true  that  he  should — ^had  it  only  been 
for  a  brarery — ^have  taken  Jugurthi 
with  him.'  — '  But  no,'  said  he,  '  I 
am  going  to  visit  simple  folk  and  home- 
ly scenes ;  and  it  would  be  looked  upon 
perhaps  as  a  pretence,  were  I  to  be 
seen  otherwise  among  them  than  as  I 
have,  in  many  a  reverie,  long  desired 
to  be.' 

"  By  and  bv,  in  less  than  a  month, 
Mr  Flowerfieid  came  back,  an  altered 
man.  The  pleasant  ruby  of  his  counte- 
nance  was  faded  into  a  vellow  hue— 
the  sparkling  of  his  little  sharp  blue 
eyes  was  become  dim — and  though  his 
liair  was  similar  to  what  it  had  been, 
there  was  about  him  a  look  of  disease, 
and  a  cast  of  peevishness  touched  with 
sorrow.  For  all  that,  he  was  greatly  re- 
joiced to  see  me,  shaking  my  hands 
like  an  old  friend,  saying,  '  I  have 
come  home  to  you  again.' 

*'  But  he  never  let  wot  that  he  had 
spoken  to  me  of  what  he  had  hoped 
for  in  his  journey.  I  saw  him,  how- 
ever,  often  silting  in  a  disconsolate 
posture*  I  fain  would  have  enquired 
what  was  the  matter  with  him,  but 
there  was  no  symptom  of  sickness  to 
justify  the  inquisition.  On  the  con- 
trary,  it  was  plain  that  the  heart-ill 
was  upon  him,  and  that  with  all  his 
fortune,  his  niggers,  and  the  great  man 
he  had  been  with  the  Governor,  were 
proofs  to  make  him  feel  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  course  of  his  life. 

"  At  long  and  last,  having  well  noted 
his  dejection,  I  one  Sabbath  evening 
spoke  to  him  of  the  effectual  consola- 
tions of  the  Rev.  Mr  Greatsound's 
preachinss.  *  But,'  siid  he,  *  it  is 
not  the  thoughts  of  the  world  to  come 
that  molests  me— it  is  for  the  world 
which  is  gone  that  I  am  so  grieved. 
I  went  abroad  in  early  life,  like  many 


of  my  countrymen,  to  make  a  fortune, 
with  which  I  might  return,  and  glad- 
den the  little  theatre  of  my  first  plea- 
sures and  cares.  Through  all  my  en- 
deavours and  difficulties,  this  thought 
was  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the 
pillar  ot  fire  by  night,  that  dbeered 
me  on  in  the  wilderness,  and  my  heart 
always  continued  young.  But  it  is 
not  by  the  sense  of  my  unfitness  for 
London  that  I  have  been  taught  the 
unsubstantial  nature  of  the  phantom 
by  which  I  was  aUured.  Those  scenes 
where  I  expected  to  find  the  treasure 
which  my  perseverance  struggled  to 
earn  with  such  constancy,  ana  for  so 
long  a  period,  have  proved  more  chan- 
ged than  all  the  world.  Where  I  ex- 
pected beauty,  I  shuddered  to  find  de- 
crepitude, and  many  of  those  vices  which 
make  poverty  itself  almost  a  vice. 
The  things  that  I  have  worshipped 
in  the  secret  orisons  of  my  heart,  were 
all  changed.  The  eternal  face  of  na- 
ture^ though  unaltered  in  features, 
was  no  longer  the  same  in  complexion 
to  me ;  all  had  suffered  by  the  wither- 
ing touch  of  age,  or  by  the  inconstan- 
cy of  fortune ;  where  aught  of  stability 
in  character  and  afiection  could  be  dis- 
covered, all  its  pristine  worth  was  al- 
loyed with  some  base,  sordid,  and 
crawling  interest !' 

"  In  this  sort  of  forlorn  despondency 
did  that  worthy  man  for  some  time 
croon,  knowing  not  in  a  right  sense 
wherefore  he  should  be  so  despondent. 
He  was  purposeless,  and  growing,  if 
I  might  use  the  word,  not  sleepy,  but 
deathy.  His  will  was  at  an  end — he 
had  no  intents,  motive,  or  cause  of  ac- 
tion—but, like  a  weary  babv,  he  laid 
his  head  on  his  sofa,  or  on  nis  hand, 
for  many  an  hour,  fretful  that  sle^ 
would  not  come. 
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*'  That  same  night  after  the  conver- 
sation I  have  just  told  you  of,"  said 
Mrs  Winsom,  "  Jugurtha,  the  now 
oormpted  creature,  came  home  in  the 
twilight  ree  with  drink,  his  face  shi- 
ning like  a  carved  mahogany  head 
varnished,  and  his  white  eyes  rolling 
audaciously.  But  as  he  was  in  the 
main  a  good-natured  thing,  he  was 
more  an  object  of  derision  than  of 
anger. 

*'  He  had  not  well  sat  down  at  the 


kitchen  fire,  till  he  began  to  sing,  in  a 
very  odd  way,  the  song  of '  Rule  Bri- 
tannia—Britons never  will  be  slaves;' 
and  every  now  and  then  he  rose  and 
rampaug^  through  the  kitchen,  giving 
a  stamp  with  his  foot  that  made  the 
whole  nouse  dirl,  crying  out,  '  Don't 
care  d — n  for  Massa — me  Massa  now 
— Massa  fioggee  me — ^me  fio^ee  now 
Massa — RuleBritannia— Britons  eber 
will  be  slave !' 
*' '  Jugurtha/  said  I,  in  a  kind  and 
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compoaisg  manner,  '  be  advised  by 
me,  and  sit  down  soberly,  and  tell  us 
what  all  this  outstrapolousneas  means.' 
« f  Missee/  replied  he, '  me  ftee— 
me  no  black  man,  nigger-*4ne  Briton, 
me  heart  of  oak*-me  drub  'em*-old 
Massa  pay  me  shall  wage  for  time  me 
eome  to  Old  England— 

Me  gentlem&n  of  England, 
Dat  lib  from  home  at  seas.* 

" '  Well,  well,  Jugnrtha,'  was  my 
sedate  observation,  '  no  doubt  ye  are 
a  gentleman.  It  may  be  seen  ye  are, 
just  by  looking  at  ye ;  but  what's  to 
become  of  this  Maroon  war  that  we 
have  heard  so  much  about,  and  how 
bloodhounds  were  brought  from  Sant* 
amingo  to  hunt  the  runaway  niggers  ? 
Surely  ye're  no  turned  a  Maroon  ?' 

** '  No,  Missee— no, Missee-^meflre 
out  de  clearing-houBe  round  de  door, 
when  'em  d«— n  Maroon  would  kill 
Massa/ 

*'  At  this  moment  Mr  Flowerfleld, . 
'  who  had  heard  the  uproar,  and  some- 
thing of  what  was  going  on,  came 
down  stairs,  and  cried,  '  You  black 
rascair 

"  The  sound  of  his  voice  cowed  Ju« 
gurtha,  the  intoxicated  emancipator, 
causing  him  to  retire  slinking  towards 
his  seat  at  the  fire-side,  rebuked  and 
subdued.  But  it  was  only  for  a  short 
duration,  for  the  drink  was  in  his 
head;  he  became  moat  dreadful; 
starting  from  hia  seat,  looking  awful 
with  his  white  teeth,  and  crying,  as  it 
were  with  a  roar,  '  Me  no  black  ras- 
cal—me free  man— my  soul  buckra 

BOUL' 

''^  And  who  washed  the  Ethiopian  ?' 
said  Mr  Flowerfield,  looking  round 
the  kitchen,  as  I  thought,  for  some 
weapon  to  inflict  law  and  justice  for 
such  contumacy.  Jugurtha  snapped 
his  fingers  at  the  old  gentleman,  who 
had,  by  this  time,  caught  hold  of  the 
hearth-brush,  and  who,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  knocked  him  down  in  a 
most  methodical  manner.  I  thought 
he  was  murdered,  and  Babby  thought 
he  was  dead ;  and  so,  to  see  such  a 
black  act  as  the  slaying  of  a  nigger  in 
our  house,  caused  us  both  at  once  to 
cry  out  in  desperation,  '  Murder  and 
help — help  r 

"  It  just  then  happened  that  the 
watchman,  or  the  patrol,  I'll  not  un- 
deruke  to  say  which,  was  going  his 
rounds,  and  passing  our  door  at  that 
critical  conjuncture,  and  hearing  our 
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terrification  of  murder,  knocked  at  the 
door.    Babby  and  me,  no  having  the 

greience  of  mind  to  answer,  he  sprung 
is  rattle,  and  nresentlv  a  mob  gather- 
ed round  the  door,  and  broke  it  open 
like  an  egg-shell,  so  that,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  an  auld  carle  was 
amongst  us,  wiUi  a  diver  hat,  m  beg- 
garly drab-coloured  big  coat,  with  an 
old  Barcelona  round  his  neck,  a  horn 
bouet  and  a  club  stick  in  one  hand.  He 
grippet  Mr  Flowerfleld,  with  the  other, 
by  tne  throat  A  sidike,  but  of  a  more 
juvenile  nature,  took  hold  of  me — the 
uncircumcised  Philistine !  He  was  an 
Irishman — and  begged  my  pardon  in 
asking  me  to  take  a  pleasant  walk  with 
him  to  the  watch-house.  Two  others, 
of  a  like  gruesome  countenance,  had 
by  this  time  laid  hands  on  our  Babby, 
for  she  had  gone  demented,  and  was 
drumming  with  her  heels,  and  cym- 
balling  with  her  knuckles,  like  mad. 
She  thought  Jugurtha  was  a  murder- 
ed man,  and  was  yelling  in  a  fantasy, 
as  if  we  were  all  already  at  the  gal- 
lows-foot for  the  deed.  Meanwhile 
Jugurtha,  drunken  ne'er-do-weel !  was 
lying  on  the  floor,  and  another  of  the 
watchmen  took  him  by  the  cuff  of  the 
neck,  and  raising  his  head,  and  hold- 
ing his  lantern  to  his  face,  said,  *  Poor 
feflow !  are  you  dead  ?* — *  No,  but 
me  d— n  bad,  said  Jugurtha,  dving, 
at  the  same  time,  an  unseemly  niocup 
in  the  watchman'a  face. 

"  '  Tossicated,  by  the  holy  poker!' 
died  the  watchman ;  whereupon  the 
outrageous  hands  that  had  been  laid 
on  me  and  Babby  were  removed,  and 
the  crowd  that  had  gathered  began  to 
laugh. 

''  Bntthatnight'ssportwaanolaugh- 
ing  to  me,  for  while  the  riot  was  ra- 
ging in  the  kitchen,  the  street  door 
having  been  left  open,  a  gang  of 
thieves  and  pocket-pickers  got  into  the 

Sarlour,  and  carried  off  every  comroo- 
ity  of  value  that  was  on  the  side- 
board and  mantelpiece.  Among  other 
things,  I  was  ravished  of  three  tea- 
spoons, a  beautiful  new  plated  bed- 
room candlestick,  and  a  most  valuable 
conch-shell  which  Mr  Flowerfleld  had 
given  me,  a  curiosity  from  Savannah- 
la-Mar. 

'*  But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  af- 
ter come- to-pass.  The  watchmen,  ye 
see,  saw  that  me  and  Babby  and  Mr 
Flowerfleld  were  in  a  state  of  perfect 
sobrietv ;  and  that  being  the  case, 
they  lifted  up  Jugurtha,  and  carried 
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liimofftDthewatdi*hoai&  Oh,  but 
Mr  Flowerfield  was  in  a  true  and  ear* 
nest  pttiriOT  wbon  tbo  houie  was  cahn. 
He  made  m  tow  that  he  would  spend 
a  thousand  doubloons  to  make  an  ex« 
ample,  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
slaTesy  and  the  protection  of  the  plant* 
en  and  overseers. 

^'  To  be  sure,  it  was  most  natural  he 
should  think  of  punishing  sudli  anin- 
•unreetion,  eapcciallT  of  a  nigger  who 
had  been  born  on  nis  own  penn  of 
Coflhehill,  and  who  was  the  natnrsl 
son  of  the  gentleman  from  whom  he 
had  purAased  the  propertj,^^'  than 
whom/saidMr  Flowerfield, '  wasnevur 
a  more  humane  man,  or  one  who  had 
dearer  ideaa  on  thedanger  of  altering 
the  eonditioa  of  the  slaves.' 

''  When  the  house  was  restored  to 
its  propriety,  and  Mr  Flowerfield  had 
finished  his  accustomed  tosy,  we  all 
went  to  bed.  I  did  not  sleep  weU, 
and  Babby  was  in  a  jeopardy  till  break 
of  day  with  the  nightmare.  As  for 
the  old  gentleman,  he  was  like  the  last 
man,  and  dedared  that  the  ruin  of 
England  waa  erident,  and  that  all  we 
held  here  was  in  a  bad  way.— Truly 
he  had  cause  to  say  so;  for  before  he 
had  well  finished  his  breakfast  next 
morning,  in  came  a  lawyer's  claw, 
daiming  forthwith  payment  of  wa- 
ges, at  a  most  extortionate  rate,  in  the 
name  of  Jugurtha,  from  the  day  of 
the  'black  rascal's'  arriTsl  in  England. 

''Mr  Flowerfidd  of  course  broke  out 
into  a  hurricane  at  this,  and  shook  the 
man  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  for  such 
an  insult  and  imposition.  Notwith- 
standing, the  man  calmly  expounded 
that  he  nad  not  come  to  take  nim  up, 
but  only  to  make  a  demand.  This 
dumbfoundered  Mr  Flowerfield,  who, 
being  naturally  yery  courteous,  calm- 
ed, and  considering  that  the  first  loss 
was  often  the  least  loss,  he  referred 
the  demand  to  his  friend  Mr  Mel- 
bourn,  in  the  dty,  giving,  at  the 
same  time,  a  senteel  solatium  to  the 
man  for  what  nad  happened. 
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''  Scarcely  had  that  man  quitted  the 
house,  when,  lo  and  bdiold,  an  officer 
came  with  a  warrant  to  take  Mr 
Flowerfield  to  the  police-office,  for  ha- 
ying 'saultedandbattered  the  ne'er-do- 
wedJugurtha,  and  both  meand  Babby 
were  obligated  to  be  of  the  party  to 
bear  witness.  There,  after  a  d«u  of 
argd-bargolling  to  no  manner  of  pur« 
pose,  Mr  Flowerfield  was  found  guil« 
ty  to  stand  trial,  and  put  to  the  exi 
tortionate  necessity  of  sending  for  two 
of  his  respectable  correspondents  to 
give  bail  for  him. 

"  Never  did  I  see  a  man  so  dia* 
tKBsed  in  mind  as  the  good  old  gen* 
tkman  was  at  this  1ml  injustice. 
'  The  ruin  of  Eng^d,  said  ne,  '  is 
too  manifest  No  nation  can  kmsr 
stand  where  niggers  are  so  encouraged 
to  insult  their  masters.  But  the 
sooner  I  get  out  of  it,  and  back  to 
CoffeehiU  nenn,  the  better.' 

''  Accordingly,  that  morning  he  be* 
gan  to  prepare,  and  haying  confided 
the  law-plea  to  the  managemoit  of  Mr 
Mdboum,  he  sailed  by  the  packet 
fhwi  Falmouth  in  less  Uian  a  month 
after,  behaving  to  me,  on  taking  Ins 
deputal,  in  the  most  gented  and  sa« 
tittactory  manner ;  nor  did  he  forget 
me  when  he  got  back  to  Jamaica,  for 
he  sent  me,  by  one  of  Mr  Melboum's 
ships,  next  year,  a  bag  of  cofiee  beans 
that  weighed  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  weight,  a  barrd  of  the  most 
beautiful  raw  sugar,  and  a  lovely  par* 
rot,  that  could  speak  every  word, 
though  neither  Babby  nor  me  under- 
stood it,  for  it  was  a  Spanish  parrot, 
and  conversed  in  no  other  language ; 
and  he  continued  his  tribute  ol  sugar 
and  coffee  regularly  every  year,  till 
his  death,  when  he  remembered  me 
in  his  will  as '  that  most  kind  and  sen- 
sible lady  Mrs  Winsom,  with  whom 
he  staidin  Mortimer  Street,'  bequeath- 
ing to  me  a  legacy  of  fifty  guineas,  to 
buy  a  ring  or  a  idver  teapot." 


Chap.  Vllt. 


Soira  two  or  three  days  elapsed  be- 
fore I  had  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
my  conversation  with  Mrs  Winsom ; 
but  at  last  another  wet  Sunday  morn- 
ing came  to  psss,  when  she  was  kind 
enough  to  favour  me  with  her  com- 
pany.   After  some  preliminary  re« 


miniaoences  touching  Mr  Flowerfleld's 
case  and  the  Melbourns,  she  b^n 
upon  a  new  subject. 

«  I'm  sure,"  said  she,  "  I  have 
good  cause  to  bear  in  mind,  brighter 
and  aboye  many  events,  the  pleasant- 
ries of  a  visit  which  Bailie  Seestor 
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and  his  wife  made^  to  view  the  parti- 
cularities of  London,  during  which 
they  were  lodgers  with  me.  They 
came  from  Paisley,  and  were  bein, 
tiiriving  bodies,  who  had  made,  some 
years  bkbre,  a  power  of  money,  by  a 
certain  beautiful  pawtronsilk  gauze,  as 
Mrs  Seeston  herself  told  me.  lliey  call- 
ed it  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  souffle ; 
and  the  year  before  they  thought  of 
theirjaunt,they  had  again  been  coining 
money  by  something  of  the  same  sort, 
which  was  the  special  encouragement 
that  allowed  them  to  come  to  London : 
-4heir  business  being,  as  the  Bailie 
said,  to  take  the  benefit  of  God's  bless- 
ing;  adding,  that  a  sight  of  the  great 
world  was  good  for  trade,  as  well  as 
for  sore  eyes.  He  was,  by  this  time, 
learning  to  speak  high  English. 

"  Having  nut  few  fashionable  ac- 
quaintance in  London — for  how  could 
it  be  expected  that  Paisley  folk  could 
be  overladen  with  sidike?— me  and 
Mrs  Seeston  made  ourselves  most 
agreeable  to  one  another;— and  she 
was  pleased  to  say,  after  observing 
something  by  ordinar  about  my  man- 
ner, that  she  had  an  apprehension  I 
was  a  lady  that  had  seen  better  days. 

^'It  would  not  have  been  discreet  of 
me  to  have  gainsaid  ony  thing  detri- 
mental to  so  polite  a  judgment— so  I 
replied  nought ;  but  in  sincerity  I'll 
own  to  you,  I  had  the  dav  before 
bought  another  hundred  in  tne  three 
per  cents,  by  the  which  I  was  more 
than  five  hundred  better  than  when 
dear  Mr  Winsom  departed  this  life. 

"  Well,  you  see,  Mrs  Seeston  and 
me  growinff  condisciples,  and  baring 
a  right  understanding  with  one  an- 
other, neither  her  nor  the  Bailie  would 
gang  a  foot  a-field  without  linking  me 
with  them,— by  which  I  got  more  edi- 
fication concerning  the  sights  of  Lon- 
don, than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  sin- 
gle women  of  character. 

"  But  I  should  speak  the  truth,  for 
in  this  there  was  a  great,  though  a  si- 
lent and  inward,  triumphing  on  my 
part.  When  the  Bailie  and  his  leddy 
first  came  to  the  house,  it  was  to  be 
seen  that  they  intended  to  be  mightv 
and  grand.  The  mistress  was  civil, 
for  she  was  of  a  blithe  and  warm- 
hearted naturality ;  nor  could  I  object 
to  the  Bailie,  for  he  too  was  courtly 
and  condescending;  but  it  was  plain 
that  they  thought  themselves  some- 
thing better  than  their  landlady.  I 
^ad  seen  the  like  pretences  before,  and 
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SO  they  were  free  to  take  the  length  of 
their  tether. 

"  Mrs  Seeston  was,  I  muat  con- 
fess, not  of  a  genteel  habit  of  body, 
being  short,  and  of  a  protuberant  cor- 
pulency, bearing  a  burden  of  many 
fine  things,  without  knowing  how  to 
wear  them.  She  was,  on  the  second 
morning  after  they  came  to  town, 
going  out  to  walk  a-shopping  in  Ox- 
ford Street,  in  white  satm  i^oes,  had 
I  not  laid  my  hands  upon  her,  and 
told  her  in  a  whisper,  be&re  the  Bailie, 
what  she  might  be  thou^tof.  She 
kicket  them  off  at  hearing  that,  and 
nearly  faintit. 

"  This  was  the  beginningof  our  con- 
junction. The  Baiue— he  was  radly 
a  worthy  body— mi^t  be  a  degree  far- 
ther over  the  hill  hoght  than  the  mis- 
tress ;  but  he  had  a  guess,  as  he  said 
himself,  of  what  glamour  was — aboon 
the  lady.  In  short,  he  was  dee  and 
sleeky,  with  a  pawkie  whirly  in  the 
owner  of  his  eye,  that  shewed,  if  he 
wasna  a  sinner,  he  kent  what  a  plea- 
sant thing  sin  might  be. 

"  I'll  no  say  he  was  a  fat  man,  for  he 
being  of  stature  low,  that  might  be  a 
question ;  but  I  have  had  a  Glas^w 
provost  of  a  jimper  capacity,  and  lik^ 
wise  a  Dumfries  dean  o'  guild  that,  in 
the  measurement  of  girth,  would  hae 
buckled  within  his  belt,  to  an  ower- 
oome  of  a  nail  and  quarter.  But  for 
all  that.  Bailie  Seeston  was  a  capital 
man— jocose,  and  knowing  the  diJBfer- 
ence  between  meconomy  and  nabal- 
ness ;  what  he  waurt  upon  us,  in  our 
ploys,  was  truly  spent  wi'  the  spirit  o' 
nospitality. 

''  At  the  Talbot  Inn  at  Richmond, 
on  a  Sunday,  though  the  bill  for  eds, 
a  duck  with  green  peas,  and  asrosette 
tart,  was  enough  to  midce  the  nair  on 
the  head  of  any  man  to  stand  on  end, 
far  more  that  of  a  Bailie,  who  isreputed 
to  get  his  dainties  from  the  common 
stock,  he  was  wonderful  facetiovis, 
and  treated  us  with  a  bottle  of  claret 
wine  on  the  occasion,  which  Mrs  Sees- 
ton said,  and  I  thought,  was  some 
trash.  The  Bailie  himself,  however, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  once  tasted 
better  at  Lord  Glasgow's,  at  the  Hal- 
ket-head,  where,  to  be  sure,  every 
thing  was  of  the  first  quality. 

"  It  would,  however,  be  overly  long 
for  me  to  summer  and  winter  on  the 
diversions  we  had  thegither,  going  to 
Vauxhall,  and  even  to  see  Uie  execu- 
tion of  a  foiger;  for,  as  Mrs  Seeston 
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nid,  if  it  was  not  lae  dreadful  a  thing 
as  a  murderer's,  yet  it  was  an  edifying 
cnriosity  of  its  kind. 

**  The  only  drawback  that  I  had  by 
the  Bailie  and  Mrs  Seeaton  was  their 
inordinate  passion  for  pawtrona,  espe- 
cially in  Ludgate  Hill ;  where,  as  the 
lady  very  tmly  made  the  observe, 
there  was  more  of  a  fine  taste  for  the 
better  sort  of  gooda  than  even  in  Bond 
Street  itself:  not,  however,  that  they 
were  intent  only  about  gauxe  and 
flounces  ;  for,  to  say  what  is  only  true, 
they  were  diverting  themselves,  and 
but  took  up  the  shop  windows  in  walk- 
ing dong,  in  Uie  way  of  pastime. 

''  At  last  they  began  to  turn  the 
eyea  of  theur  understanding  home- 
ward, or,  as  Mrs  Seeston  said, — '  She 
was  banning  to  be  wearyiet  wi'  the 
gaieties  and  gallantings  of  London.'— 
So  out  of  that  weariness  grew  a  re- 
solve of  departal.  And  no  gentleman 
or  ledd^  could  behave  genteeler  than 
they  did  to  me,  on  account  of  my 
hel|ttng  them  so  well  to  the  sights  and 
cnnosities.  The  Bailie  gie'd  me,  in 
courtesy,  a  very  handsome  gamet*co- 
loured  piece  of  silk,  eight  yards,  which 
I  sold  to  Mrs  Flounce,  the  dress-ma- 
ker in  Queen  Anne's  Street,  for  five 
and  three*pence  the  yard;  and  Mrs 
Seeston  bought  me  a  hce  bonnet,  the 
twin  of  one  she  bought  fw  herself;— 
and  they  paid  their  bill  without  a 
question,-*very  unlike  the  Scotch  in 
general  So  that,  if  I  couldna  in  con- 
scienoe  uphold  the  Paisley  Bailie  for  a 
courtier,  I  am  bound  to  maintain  he 
was  friendly,  jocose,  and  of  a  furthy 
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liberality,  that's  worth  mair,  in  a  ster- 
ling point  of  view,  than  all  the  con- 
gees of  Edinburgh— not  that  I  have 
ever  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  very  respectable 
town ;  for  such  of  them  as  have  lod- 
ged with  me  have  alwaya  proved  them- 
selves genteel  to  a  nicety,  though  wme 
of  them  have  been  a  thought  hamper- 
ed with  scrupulosity.  And  here  I 
would  make  an  observe,  whidi  is, 
that  the  folks  from  the  West  of  Soou 
land,  who  are  not  people  of  pedigree, 
are  most  liberal  and  genteel ;  whereaa 
those  from  the  East,  and  especdally 
from  Edinburgh,  who  are,  for  t^e 
most  part,  the  offipring  or  die  anoea- 
tora  of  lorda  and  Idngs,  are  of  a  nar- 
row, contracted  meoonomy ;  the  cause 
of  which,  to  account  for,  would  not  be 
easy  in  philosophy. 

"  About  two  yeara  after  the  visit  of 
Bailie  Seeston  and  his  leddy,  I  had  a 
letter  from  them,  teUins  me  that  they 
intended  to  be  in  London  soon,  and 
hoping,  if  my  apartments  were  not 
engaged,  that  I  would  keep  them  for 
a  week  or  two,  for  they  would  not 
grudge  the  rent,  to  be  again  so  com« 
fortableaa  they  had  been  wiUi  me. 
By  this  I  could  guess  the  Bailie  had 
made  another  great  year ;  but  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  posU  after,  I 
received  a  line  from  Mrs  Seeston  her- 
self, to  let  me  know  that  they  would 
not  want  the  rooms,  for  the  guderoan 
had  made  a  great  mistake  in  making 
up  his  accounte,  by  adding  the  year  (S 
the  Lord  as  a  sum  in  his  profits." 
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The  new  Moon  1  tnd  my  podeta 
are  pcnnileee^deitined  thne  to  oon- 
dnne  in  porertj  for  at  leaat  a  nionth 
to  oome ;— yet,  dnriog  thia  nnfaTonr* 
able  omen  of  an  empty  pocket,  I  am 
t^ced  to  recogniae  that  heavenly 
akkle  aoapended  over  the  doar*way 
of  the  weat.  I  have  been  yoang^  and 
now  am— by  the  b^ ,  what  ace  wu 
^neaa  ?<— I  am  "  aenior"— ^Idiin  —yet 
hate  I  never  aeen,  unleaa  onee^  when 
I  had  the  jaundice,  a  new  Moon 
without  emotion.  A  new  Moon  is  a 
proof  of  the  aonra  immortality,  or  a 
presomption— or  at  least,  an  analog 
—"these  mathematicB  have  driven  m 
and  circumscribed  our  moral  reason- 
ing >— it  is  a  crescent  of  hope,  huns 
out  o?er  the  dusky  hours  of  night,  ana 
doubt,  and  difficulty.  Oh,  how  deep 
are  our  thoughts,  and  how  gloomy, 
too-*on  our  own  immortality  !—dl 
other  thoughts  are  but  mere  passing 
fimdes  in  comparison.  No  man,  wo- 
man, or  child,  that  could  think  upon 
this  subject,  ever  Tet  dared  to  express 
the  full  reach  of  that  plummet  which 
Is  ever  and  anon  let  down  into  the 
bottomless  abyss.  The  renewed  Moon 
—the  renewed  parent ;— the  first  is  in 
hesTen,  in  her  own  peaceful  pUcid 
heaven ;  and  the  other  is  enjoying  in 
blessedness  the  renewal  of  powers  and 
faculties  which  time  had  impaired. 
Yes,  be  it  so;  invisibles  are  made 
known  by  visibles— things  of  eternity 
are  imaged  out  in  things  of  time- 
coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be* 
forehand  the  reparation  of  man  is  thus 
displayed  in  glonoushieroglyphic.  Nor 
has  the  conversation  of  the  new  Moon 
been  restricted  to  such  inward  visitings 
of  the  soul;  she  has  travelled  with 
me,  and  I  with  her,  over  sea  and  land, 
mountain  and  valley — with  her  I  have 
looked  upon  the  eastern  Bramin  in  his 
first  prostrations,  the  Hebrew  in  his 
tented  deserts,  and  even  the  Scottish 
Border  reaver  in  his  anticipated  fo- 
ray ;  but  our  pleasantest  communings 
have  been  in  the  withdrawings  of  my 
early  days,  in  the  intimations  made 
when  my  bosom  was  young — in  her 
announcements  of  futurity — of  that 
continuance  of  foul  or  fair— of  variable 
or  settled—of  cold  or  genial, — the 
symbols  of  which  lay  in  the  sharpness 
or  rotundity  of  her  points.     There 


she  still  hangs,  the  very  picture  of 
filial  affisetion— the  new  Moon  wiUi 
the  old,  dim,  and  decayed  ah^  in 
heranooa— Agrippina  lanmng  at  Brun- 
duaium  with  the  urn  of  Gennanicna 
in  her  boaomi  See  how  doady  die 
embracea  the  departing  diadaw— how 
her  anna  atretch  away  into  curvature! 
But  it  is  all  in  vain ; — ^a  few  riaings 
and  settings  over,  and  the  shadow  it- 
self shall  be  obliterated*^''  the  very 
ruina  shall  have  periahed"— end  there 
shall  not  remain  a  trace  of  that  which, 
bat  a  few  weeka  ago,  shone  forth  in 
beauty  and  in  glory  from  the  farow 
of  Heaven.  But  she  is  ftst  mppnmebim 
ing  towarda  the  wavy  line  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge,  and  ia  diving  aide^fonmost 
into  another  hemiaphere.  FareweU^ 
then,  thou  sofufooted  Queen  ofhcaven! 
— aihmt  and  atill  is  thy  departure— 
the  night  dock,  the  bat,  and  the 
cushat,  are  consecrated  to  thy  ahrine 
—and  all  that  stilly  noise,  and  tink- 
ling silence,  which  rests  upon  or  de- 
scends from  the  mountdn,  imparts  sn 
air  of  heartfelt  solemnity  to  thy  exit. 
The  full  Moon !— large,  round,  and 
jolly — in  the  eaatem  heav^i— a  vaat 
foam-bell  cast  forth  by  the  sport  of 
the  deep,  and  floating  buoyantly  up- 
wards, reflecting  from  its  rotundity 
the  dark  image  and  outlines  of  things 
unknown.  A  thin  silky  doud  crosses 
her  pathway  of  ascent — ^it  lies  over  her 
elongated  disk  likeasndden  s(mow  that 
has  visited  the  countenance  through 
the  heart  But  the  momentary  dark- 
ness has  passed  away; — clearer  and 
more  dear — smaller  and  more  small 
m^"  beautifully  less,"  she  ascends  on 
her  azure  pathway,  leaving  behind  her 
the  mountdn  haze  and  the  horizon 
cloud — the  milky  softness  of  Heaven's 
conjunction  with  earth.  Her  triumph 
is  now  complete.  "  Like  a  bonnie 
blue  glass,"  she  bends  her  deep-set 
keen  blue  eve  on  all  beneath;— she 
looks  in  the  intendty  of  her  glc^  up- 
on river,  tower,  and  tree— upon  the 
palace  and  city— upon  the  vast  and 
unfathomed  ocean — upon  the  round 
and  embosomed  creek — upon  the  deep- 
ing, the  waking,  and  the  dead— unon 
all  that  comes  forth  to  forage  or  that 
lurks  in  ambush— -upon  the  simple 
and  inofibnsive  songster  nestled  in 
his  bush,  as  well  as  upon  the  villain 
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fin,  tkalking  ind  prowling  fi)r  hb 
prey.  She  looks  upon  the  monnUin 
land,  end  its  hoary  caims  and  bonnie 
atreaoM  rejmoe  in  her  glory^ehe  looks 
upon  the  valley^ground,  and  the  dense 
and  white  mists  gather  upon  and  obli« 
terateerery  distinct  feature;  allissank, 
Uke  the  eities  of  the  plain,  in  one  wide 
wavy  sea  of  radianoe ;  and  over  the 
busy  walks  and  habitations  of  men,  the 
land  billows  are  tossed  and  tumbled. 
Here  and  th^e  the  spire,  and  tower, 
and  rock,  assume  somewhat  of  the  as* 
pect  of  islands.  Is  it  that  some  Druid« 
ieal  spell  is  about  to  encompass  and  to 
dim  her  ^lory,  or  that  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  is  suddenly  changed  ?  Hare 
the  observances  of  Heaven  been  prao* 
tised  from  time  immemcvial  upon 
earth,  or  does  this  heavenly  circle  re« 
peat  the  imi^e  of  earthly  practice? 
Thin,  light,  and  rakish  messengers 
detach  themselves  from  the  southern 
boriflon,  and  onward  they  travel  with 
accelerated  speed.  But  the  mysterious 
hand  of  enchantment  has  arrested  their 
advance,  and  ever  and  anon,  as  they 
approach  to  the  consecrated  halo,  they 
suddenlydisappear^-theymeltintoair, 
and  are  seen  no  more.  As  the  Hastem 
worshipper  prostrates  himself  and  un- 
shoes his  feet  at  the  threshold  of  the 
Divinity-HK>  do  these  worshim>ing  va« 
Donrs  put  off  their  tread  and  visible 
looting  in  their  more  immediate  ap- 
proach to  the  temple  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven. 

The  Moon  is  in  her  last  quarter — 
decay  hath  sorely  visited  her  full* 
erown  strength.  Her  second  child* 
hood  hath  arrived,  and  all  is  now  in- 
verted ;  her  very  frame- work  is  turn- 
ed upside  down,  and  she  hangs  her 
j;1oomy  and  formless  decay,  in  solemn 
indistinctness,  over  the  mountain 
heads.  This  is  the  last  night  of  the 
waning  moon ;  well  known  to  hind 
and  matron  old — ^that  night  on  which 
evil  was  abroad,  and  mischief  was  ao- 
oompliahed—cluldren  were  stolen  from 
their  cradles — cows  were  elf-shot  at 
the  stake,  or  in  the  field — and  gam- 
bols, of  an  unearthly  guise,  were  neld 
!n  cave  and  glenoid  women  rode 
abroad  on  broomsticks,  and  Lapland 
was  peopled  with  Fife  witchei.  This  is 
the  night,  or  rather  the  morning,  when 
churchyards  were  known  to  relent, 
and  sheeted  death  walked  abroad  in 
the  awful  semblance  of  parent,  lover, 
friend— when  the  nightmare  pressed 
large  and  heavy  on  the  wrestling  soul, 


and  the  dammy  dew  sat  on  the  brow 
even  of  vigorous  manhood-^when 
journeys  undertaken  at  the  approach 
of  dawn,  were  eminently  unsnccess* 
ful,  and  all  Nature  felt  and  owned 
that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  had 
power  to  triumph.-— Yes,  this  to  me 
hu  often  been,  and  still  is,  a  night, 
a  seascm  of  solemn,  deep,  and  peace- 
ful happiness— as,  after  having  extin^ 
guished  the  midnight  taper,  I  view, 
in  the  descending  and  dying  planet, 
that  emblem  of  man's  glory,  ambition, 
power,  which  is  at  once  so  strildng 
and  so  instructive.  There  is  even  a 
luxur^r  in  such  mournful  and  serious 
reflections,  which,  coming  upon  the 
back  of  lon^  study,  and  mental  eKer« 
tion  in  particular,  has  a  tendency  to 
elevate  rather  than  to  depress— to  so« 
lemniseinto  acquiescence  raUier  than 
to  damp  into  inactivity. 

The  seasons  have  Uieir  sun ;  and 
distinctly,  in  his  progress,  does  he 
mark  out  and  define  their  various  as* 
peets.  The  dsrk  features  of  winter— 
the  soft  flush  of  spring— the  florid 
tinge  of  summer— with  the  ydHow  ra« 
diance  of  autumn— are  all  the  daugh- 
ters of  him  who  plays  at  bo-peep  with 
our  planet,  now  retreating,  now  ad- 
vancing, in  the  mysterious  hornpipe  of 
planetary  revolution.  But  the  seasons 
have  their  Moon  too — their  own  Lady 
Moon — ^who,  though  far  less  marked 
and  distinct  in  her  seasonal  aspect, 
has  still  her  shiftings,  her  spring,  sum* 
mer,  autumn,  and  winter  visitings  of 
the  shepherd's  soul,  who,  from  Ida's 
top,  eyes  "  the  blue  vault ;"  or  of  the 
farmer's  heart,  who,  fromhisown  com* 
field,  "  blesses  the  conscious  Hght." 

Is  not  there  a  Moon  of  spring  p 
Let  the  lover  say,  who  sees  the  cres- 
cent figure,  soft  and  lovely,  'midst 
the  rii^ets  of  wavy  light,  as  the 

eoaming  melts  into  moonshine,  and 
I  begins  to  recc^ise  his  shadow 
along  the  opposite  hiU  side.  Let  the 
fisher  say,  as  he  returns  slowly  and 
heavy  loaded  from  his  bewitching  and 
late-protracted  amusement,  where  the 
lapwing  screama  and  flaps,  and  dives 
over  head,  and  the  stream  gurgles  less 
and  less,  in  his  mountain  ascent.  Let 
the  husbandman  say,  as  he  concludes 
and  closes  up  his  day's  labour  under 
the  kindly  superintendence  of  a  Ixmdm 
nary,  whose  outgoings,  from  of  old, 
havebeen  with  the  tiller  of  the  seal,  and 
the  reaper  of  the  field. 
Is  not  there  aMoon  m  thy  mf^feslyi 
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oh,  suminer  radiance !  or  art  thou  only 
hang  out,  in  diminished  splendour, 
oyer  that  glowing  nocturnal  twilight, 
to  satisfy  the  Eorth,  that  though  su- 
perseded, thou  art  not  suppressed— 
though  dimmed,  thou  art  not  extin- 
guished ?  It  is  true,  that  the  sailor  boy, 
as  he  whistles  on  the  breeze,  and  eyes 
thy  broad  pathway  of  sparkling  ra- 
diance along  the  placid  deep,  could 
dispense  with  thy  presence.  It  is  true, 
likewise,  that  the  traveller  whose  ut- 
most efforts  cannot  mark  the  point  in 
time,  or  in  the  northern  horizon,  where 
evening  twilight  ends,  and  morning 
dawn  begins— whose  path  is  over- 
spread before  him  vnth  all  the  yellow 
radiance  of  a  Juneni^ht,  could  prose- 
cute his  journey  unaided  by  thee.  It 
is  besides  true,  that  the  sons  of  Be- 
lial, in  all  their  varied  hues  of  evil, 
these  lovers  of  darkness  rather  than 
of  light,  are  annoyed  and  offended  by 
thy  presence.  But  it  is  likewise  true 
and  of  verity,  that  thy  summer  visits 
are  sweet  and  sacred  to  religion,  and 
to  friendship,  and  to  love, — to  religion, 
as  plaided  she  kneels  beneath  thy  be- 
nignant countenance  to  the  God  that 
created,  the  Saviour  that  re-created ;  to 
friendship,  as  she- grapples  hand  to 
hand  in  the  summer  dusk,  and  pours 
forth  the  breathings  of  the  heart ;  and 
to  love,  to  infinite,  inscrutable  love, 
as  she  haunts  herglens  and  awaits  her 
interviews — as  she  feels  pulse  avow- 
ing to  pulse,  and  soul  commingling 
with  soul ! — Oh,  Moon  of  the  summer 
night,  how  doubly  dear  hast  thou  been, 
and  still  art,  to  me !— I  owe  thee 
much. 

Comes  not  the  Moon  of  harvest  in 
wisdom  uidprouidentialheueYolence  ? 
Night  after  night,  even  untothe  north- 
em  rising,  does  she  not  ascend  on  her 
upward  pathway,  at  the  same  hour  and 
with  undiminished  radiance  ?  Shame 
on  that  wisdom,  which,  in  the  folly  of 
its  devisings,  would  refuse  toman  the 
solemnity  and  comforting  of  second 
causes— that  woidd  strip  God's  gene- 
ral arrangements  of  particular  object, 
and,  in  the  vanity  of  numan  discovery, 
would  sink  the  God  and  elevate  the 
roan — would  strip  the  husbandman 
and  the  labourer  of  harvest,  of  the 
conviction  that  such  arrangements  are 
not  only  intentional,  but  benevolent— 
that  there  is  light  in  his  upland  and 
inland,  in  his  glens,  loanings,  and 
stack-yards,  because  the  source  of  aU 
light  nas  had  regard  to  his  ]iecd»-»be< 
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caiise  the  same  benevolence  which  has 
sent  his  Sun  to  ripen,  has  likewise  com- 
missioned his  Moon  to  secure,  the  fruits 
of  hsirvest.  Cheerful,  oh  delightfully 
cheerful,  is  the  harvest  Moon,  and  as 
distinct  from  all  other  Moons,  as  the 
season  is  separated  from  aU  other  sea- 
sons! Is  it  that  the  necessity  has 
again  returned,  and,  along  wi^  this, 
the  returning  supply  ?  Is  it  that  the 
luminary  which  appeared  lately  super- 
fluous, has  now  become  eminently  and 
conspicuously  useAil?  Is  it  that  the 
mighty  heaven  has  again  resumed  that 
deep-blue  dye,  from  which  the  Moon 
looks  forth  so  lovely,  that  the  hazy 
milkiness  of  a  summer  night,  when 

<*  The  yellow  moonlight  sleeps  on  all  the 
hills," 

has  given  place  to  the  purity  and 
brightness  of  a  harvest  heaven  ?  All 
these  circumstances  have,  indeed,  their 
influence;  but  the  prime  and  predomi- 
nating cause  is  to  be  looked  for,  and 
to  be  found  elsewhere — in  the  heart, 
namely,  of  the  percipient,  rather  than 
in  the  objects  perceived  in  the  ex- 
ulting feelings  of  man — ^now  walking 
in  the  garb  of  accomplishment,  for 
hope  has  yielded  to  possession,  and  ac- 
complishment has  succeeded  to  effort. 
But  winter,  after  all,  is  the  season 
of  Lunar  supremacy.  In  other  sea- 
sons her  presence  is  useful — in  this  it 
is  indispensable— indispensable,  from 
the  extremity  of  Greenland  to  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon^^m  the 
Isles  of  Japan  to  those  of  Galipago. 
The  Sun  is  now  ashamed,  as  it  were, 
of  his  own  impotency,  and  hastens  to 
hide  his  head  from  that  barren  and 
uncheered  sterility,  whicJi  he  has  not 
the  power  to  enliven.  His  movements 
on  the  extremity  of  the  horizon  are 
like  the  flights  ot  the  LmdraU,— short, 
curved,  and  far-between.  But  his 
absence  is  nobly  relieved  by  the  sla- 
ter orb.  Over  a  landscape  Of  uniform 
brightness^  she  flings  forth  from  the 
eastherunquenchableradianoe.  There 
is  one  immensity  of  blue  above— there 
is  one  intensify  of  white  beneath.  The 
mountains  are  rounded  off,  and  rolled 
upon  each  other,  as  the  intermediate 
valleys  lose  their  breadth  and  exten- 
sion. Were  it  not  for  the  black  lines 
which  lie  on  the  slope,  and  hang,  aa 
it  were,  in  separate  pencils,  from  the 
brow  of  the  hill — from  which  is  heardj 
amidst  the  tinkling  of  frosty  silence, 
the  voice  of  descending  water ;— were 
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it  not  for  those  marldngs  off,  and  de« 
finen  of  distanoe,  eren  di^anoe  it- 
self woidd  cease^and  heaven  and  earth 
would  appear  as  ever  mingled  into  one. 
This  assuredly  is  the  hour,  and  this 
the  sesson,  of  faTOurs  and  enjoyment; 
the  bracing  efibrts  of  the  frosty  air  are 
felt,  not  only  on  the.  body,  but  in  the 
soul,— >the  yeriest  down  and  dodpole 
is  now  smart  and  witty.  The  out- 
goings of  the  breath  are  bke  the  steam- 
ings  of  a  kettle — and  the  distinct  ar« 
ticnUtions  of  the  ydce  are  heard  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba.  The  curler  is  still 
at  his  sport  ;^the  sun  has  arisen,  and 
the  ton  has  set  upon  his  contest, — 
a  contest  in  which  the  prowess  of  two 
rival  parishes  is  to  be  tried  and  de- 
termined ;— and  still  you  may  hear  the 
stone  booming  along  the  rink — the 
rap  and  the  rattle  of  collision  by  the 
tee— and  the  sudden  and  frequent 
breakings  fogth  of  irrepressible  delight 
—H>f  exulting  triumph.  Around  that 
dark  and  dense  knot — twisted  and 
twined  about  the  tee— the  skater  moves 
in  graceful  circles—smooth,  diding 
without  step, — whilst  the  gingerbread 
basket  still  lingers  with  its  necessary 
and  delidous  supplies.  The  boy  is 
abroad,  in  all  his  school-boy  glee ; — 
he  is  aU  eye  and  ear,— eye  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  hare,  as  she 
comes— downward  and  downward — 
with  frequently  arrested  advance— 
from  the  mountain  to  the  kail-vard  ; 
T-ear  to  hear,  and  voice  to  chide  the 
bay  of  the  house  dog— which  ever  and 
anon  delays  or  retrogrades  her  move* 
mentf. 

The  lover,  too,  is  visible  in  the 
moonshine  of  winter.  His,  however, 
18  no  obtruttve  and  ostentatious  path- 


way—he walks  alone  beneath  pred« 
pices,  and  under  the  dark  ihadowings 
of  woods  and  mountains.  She,  the 
bdoved  of  his  heart,  to  whose  habi- 
tation he  is  hastening — whilst  the 
crisp  and  solid  snow  hem  him  safdy 
over  bog  and  fen— awaits  him  beneath 
that  evergreen  holly— all  covered  and 
labouring  as  it  now  is  with  the  in- 
cumbent load.  There  she  has  listen- 
ed, and  from  thence  she  has  looked 
out,  for  forty  minutes,  and  is  prepared 
to  aver  that  she  has  been  detained  as 
many  hours.  There  is  a  snug  warm 
spot  beneath  that  dose  thick-leaved 
hoUj,  where  cold  cannot  penetrate— 
or,  if  it  could,  there  are  bosoms  there 
proof  against  its  influence— 

"  The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw,*' 

and  still  that  holly  shade,  which  has 
now  shifted  firom  the  west  to  the  east- 
em  side,  continues  true  to  its  trust. 
The  lovers  are  only  thinking  of  part- 
ing. 

All  those  things  are  true— and  a 
thousand  more  that  might  be  sung  or 
said,  OB  Lunar  influence— on  the  de- 
lights, with  which  such  lucubrations 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  every  observer 
of  nature.  There  is  a  purity,  a  refine- 
ment, as  wdl  as  a  delight,  in  such  re- 
veries ; — and  if  any  individual  who 
has  perused  these  recollections,  shall 
feel  at  the  same  time  a  response  to 
them  in  his  own,  he  cannot  rail  to  be 
satisfied.  But  if,  from  local  disad- 
vantages, or  constitutiond  disqualifi- 
cation, he  has  never  ''  felt  what  I 
have  felt,  or  been  where  I  have  been  " 
— then  he  will  have  the  goodness  to 
recollect  that  this  is  all 

^'  A  Matter  ot  Moonsuikc." 
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FA&T  I.— tOWIft  CAKADA« 


It  hat  been  often  remarked,  that 
Uie  mmonn  of  popular  discontent 
aoond  loudiest  at  a  distance.  We  }»* 
liere  this  to  be  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  onr  Amencan 
colonies,  particularly  in  r^ard  to  that 
of  the  two  Canadas. 

It  was  admitted  hat  year,  both  by 
the  Ministry  and  Parliament,  that 
there  was  something  diseased  in  the 
condition  of  these  two  prorinces,  and 
*  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  in  consequence  appointed 
to  investigate  the  causes.  If^howerer, 
we  may  judge  by  what  has  taken  place 
since,  or  rather  by  what  has  not,  it 
would  seem  the  case  wu  not  found  to 
be  so  bad  or  dangerous  as  had  been 
apprehended. 

It  is  true,  that  the  governor  of  Up- 
per  Canada,  as  well  ss  of  Lower  Cana^ 
da,  has  been  changed,  but  the  chance 
was  determined  upon  previous  to  the 
appointment  of  tne  Committee.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  alleged,  that  the 
recall  of  the  Earl  of  Dslhousie  from 
Quebec,  or  the  translation  of  Sir  Po- 
rcine Maitland  to  Halifax,  was  in 
ooDsequenceofanymal-administration 
having  been  discovered  by  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  respective  ^vemments 
of  ^ese  distinguished  officers,  espe- 
eiaUy  as  the  former  was  summonea  to 
m  more  splendid  trust,  and  the  latter 
raised  to  a  situation  esteemed  the  most 
desirable  in  all  British  North  Ame- 
rica. The  fact,  too,  of  no  legislative 
measure  having  originated  from  the 
investigation,  is  still  more  conclusive. 
The  utmost,  indeed,  which  can  be 
Slid  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee, 
amounts  only  to  this : — Some  intem- 
perance was  ascertained  to  exist  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French  po« 
pulation  of  the  Lower  Province,  and  a 
predilection  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  found  to  be  stronger  in  one 
member  of  the  ffovemment  of  the 
Upper  Province,  than  consisted  with 
<<  absolute  wisdom/'  or  could  be  in- 
dulged without  offending  the  religious 
sentiments  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
people. 

But  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  pro^essive  state  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces IS  fast  germinating  changes, 
whidi  must  sooner  or  later  a£R^t  the 


moral  and  political  condition  of  the 
inhabitants:  and  the  question  with 
respect  to  tiiem  i^  lAaifij,  whether 
the  imperial  Imuatme  should  at- 
tempt to  biaa  wese  changes  in  any 
way  whatever,  from  or  to  their  pio» 
sent  obviona  tSBdency. 

That  tendency  will  be  beat  dtfoon- 
ed  b^  a  conaideration  of  a  few  actnal 
and  indisputable  dreumatancea. 

LowanCANADAcontainatwodaflsaB 
d  inhabitants,  aa  dissimilar  from  cadi 
other  in  habits,  knguage,  and  naagn, 
as  those  of  France  and  Kneland.  The 
one  consists  of  the  desoen&nta  of  the 
old  French  families  by  whom  the 
eolony  was  originally  settled,  and 
the  other  of  tiie  Bntish  merehanta 
and  emigrants,  who  claim  with  more 
than  our  wonted  national  arrogance 
all  the  superiorities  and  maatenhip, 
which  conquest  confers  and  conquerora 
exact  Without  this  division  of  the 
people  in  Lower  Canada  be  dearly 
understood,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  correct  notion  of  die  condition  of 
that  Colony,  or  of  the  causes  which 
irritate  its  discontents. 

The  province  has  now  been  seventr 
vears  under  the  British  crown,  and 
has  for  eight-and-thirtv  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  an  Engush  constitu- 
tion ;  and  yet,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
the  constitution  haa  in  any  oonnder^ 
able  degree  chan^  the  respective 
character  of  the  inhabitanta.  The 
causes  of  this  are  probably  manifold. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any 
thing  like  coerdon  has  been  allowed 
to  compress  the  Canadians  into  a  fac- 
tion; but  undoubtedly  although  no 
persecution  has  taken  place,  the  Eng- 
lish have  yet  borne  towards  them  a 
contemptuous  demeanour— in  its  im- 
pression, naturally  calculated  to  make 
them  coalesce  in  sentiment,  without 
giving  provocation  enough  to  buid 
them  into  enemies.  In  a  word,  the 
political  condition  of  Lower  Canada 
may  be  said  to  resemble  that  of  Eng- 
land after  the  Norman  conquest. 

We  have  here,  under  other  names, 
the  Saxons  and  the  Normans,  with 
this  difference,  however,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  government  established  by  the 
conquerors,— 'It  does  not  seek,  like 
that  of  the  Norman  princes  in  Eng- 
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land,  to  efadicftte  tbd  ancient  i&Btita-i 
tioiii  of  the  people^  or  to  ohtnge  ihe 
ol^feete  of  their  Tenentkmy  in  oraer  to 
pomote  the  advantage  of  its  own  ad« 
berenta  and  partisana. 

It  ia  the  very  nature  of  the  Englieh 
conatitation  to  promote,  by  ita  work« 
ing»  tile  improrement  of  its  aabjecta. 
Bat  although  every  Bnglishman  feels 
ttid  acknowledges  this,  it  is  an  efl^t 
of  that  knowled^  and  feeling  to  make 
him  prefer  the  right  rather  than  the 
expedient  Thus  it  often  happens, 
even  whfle  he  is  conferring  boons  on 
the  Canadians,  he  uses  the  most  an* 
grackms  language  towards  them,  and, 
on  all  occasions,  maintains  that  they 
ooght  to  be  thankful  for  the  good 
tfainn  he  is  forcing  them  to  swallow. 

The  relationsbip  which  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  province  has  produced  be- 
tween it  and  England,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  well  understood.  It  is  not, 
for  example,  recollected,  that  Lower 
Canada,  according  to  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  was  really  not  a 
conquered  country,  but  ceded  or  ac- 
auired  by  capitmation,  upon  condi- 
tions sanctioned  and  hallowed  by 
treaty.  The  British  did  not  obtain  an 
unrestricted  mastership  and  dominion, 
such  as  the  Normans  acquired  over 
Enpfiand,  nor  similar  to  the  authority 
which  the  French  in  latter  times  have 
exercised  overso  much  of  Europe.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  fairly  said, 
that  the  acquisition  was  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  confederation  with  Eng- 
land than  a  conquest,  inasmuch  as 
the  connexion  was  founded  on  certain 
stimulations  as  sj^fic  and  vital  as  the 
articles  of  a  national  union.  It  pro- 
bably was  in  some  degree  owing  to 
respect  for  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion and  treaty,  and  to  the  difficulty 
of  improving  the  institutions  of  the 
country  without  infringing  on  them, 
that  the  constitutional  act  wu  origi- 
nally devised. 

By  that  act  the  inhabitants  became 
empowered  to  judge  and  determine 
for  themselves  as  to  changes  in  their 
laws  and  institutions ;  and  the  British 
l^;ishituTe  renounced  the  right,  so 
lon^  as  the  act  remained  unaltered, 
of  mterfering  with  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  the  province.  But  the  re- 
nunciation has  not  been  very  strictly 
observed,^iustances  of  interference, 
especially  in  the  Canada  trade  act, 
have  taken  place ;  and  these  have  had 
the  effect  of  sowing  distrust  among 


the  people,  and  of  pravcnting  that  con* 
tentment  which  it  ia  the  oQeot  of  all 
good  government  to  promote* 

Another  aource  of  discontent  to  the 
Canadian  nation,  aa  the  descendants 
of  the  French  aiect  to  call  them- 
selves, is  in  the  peculiarities  of  their 
Anglo  fellow-Babjects.  Of  all  people^ 
the  British  are  the  leaat  disposed  to 
amalgamate  with  others;  too  oon- 
adoua  of  good  intentiona,  they  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  conciliate  by  the 
minor  molality  of  manncn;  and  thua 
it  has  happened  tiiat  they  are  mingled 
vnth  the  Canadians  aa  water  is  with 
oil,  mixed  but  not  incorporated. 

That  the  different  garrisons  which 
have  occupied  Uie  atrongholda  since 
the  fall  of  Quebec  have  been  sent  from 
England,  not  more  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  than  to  preserve  tiie  sab« 
jugation,  will  probably  not  be  dis- 
puted ;  at  least  it  is  not  liMv  to  be 
denied  that,  without  intending  it,  they 
have  uniformly  acted  towards  the  Ca* 
nadians  more  as  foreigners  than  aa 
subjects  of  the  King.  This  may  not 
be  imputable  to  them  as  blame,  for  it 
is  an  effect  of  discipline ;  but  the  Ca- 
nadians undoubtedly  feel  u  if  there 
were  something  of  acorn  in  it  *  and,  in 
consequence,  are  aa  averse  to  cultivate 
social  intercourse  with  the  military,  aa 
the  military,  from  not  speaking  thebr 
language,  are  seemingly  anxious  to 
avoid  them.  The  dvu  settlers,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  would  have 
had,  from  their  obvious  interests,  less 
restraint  upon  them ;  and  theoretically 
this  must  have  been  the  case,  but 
practically  it  is  otherwise ;  fbr  their 
circumstances  imposed  obligationa 
quite  as  restrictive  as  tiiose  of  military 
habits. 

The  civil  settlers  were,  for  the  most 
part,  adventurers  of  humble  education 
and  fortune.  It  was  natural,  when 
such  persons  acquired  wealtii,  that 
they  should  look  for  consideration 
among  the  government  party,  consist- 
ing of  theur  own  countrymen;  and 
thus,inthearrogance  of  upstart  wealth, 
there  was  quite  enoi^h  to  repulse  the 
Canadians  mm  seekmg  theur  society. 

Religion  has  had  aUo  some  interest 
in  preventing  that  social  communion 
between  the  two  chines,  without  which 
no  communitv  can  ever  be  either  sa« 
tisfled  or  well  ordered. 

The  Canadians  may  be  described  aa 
universally  Roman  Catholics;  the  Bri- 
tish, though  of  diflferent  secta  and  de« 
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nominationiy  are  in  general  Proteatanto.    that  until  their  interesta  can  be  efiee< 


The  former,  averae  to  receiye,  aa  they 
deemed  it,  the  taint  of  education ;  the 
latter,  impatient  to  force  it  upon  them. 
It  waa  not  till  the  year  1821  that  the 
House  of  Aaaembly,  the  migority  of 
which  is  Canadian,  would  permit  pa« 
'  rish^achoola  to.  be  established;  and 
even  then  the  law  only  allowed  their 
establidiment  to  the  extent  that  pa- 
riahes  might  hare  achoola  at  their  own 
cost.  Limited  as  the  boon  waa,  we 
hare  been  informed  by  the  author  of 
that  measure,  that,  but  for  the  per- 
sonal interest  which  Lord  Dalhpuaie 
took  in  it,  he  waa  persuaded  it  would 
not  have  been  carried  into  effect. 

Our  limits,  however,  do  not  admit 
of  discussing  the  sources  of  the  Cana* 
dian  discontents  in  detaiL  It  is  quite 
sufficient  to  state  the  fact,  that  the  in- 
habitanta  are  a  divided  people^difier- 
en  t  in  language,  manners,  religion,  and 
lawa— to  satisfy  every  reflecting  mind. 


tually  blended,  unanimity  ia  not  to  be 
expected.  But  although  their  diseon* 
tent  is  the  fruit  of  their  divisions,  it 
has  no  very  strong  or  decided  influence 
on  their  feelings  towards  the  Imperial 
Government ;  and  this  isoneof  thefacts 
of  their  case  which  should  be  always 
recollected.  His  Migesty  has  not  more 
faithful  subjects  than  the  Canadians, 
and  the  heartp>bumings  amoDg  them 
have  reference  only  to  their  own  in- 
ternal circumatances.  It  would  aeem, 
however,  when  their  discontent  is  al- 
luded to,  that  nothing  less  than  rebel- 
lion and  separation  from  the  crown  is 
to  be  feared.  This  notion  runs  through 
all  the  speculations  of  politidans  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  preventa 
the  true  state  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Canadian  Question  from  being 
.understood.  Nothing  in  r^;ard  to  a 
community  can  be  more  fallacious. 


PART  II.— UPP£a  CANADA. 


Wx  have  read,  with  particular  at- 
tention, the  Report  of  the  Canada 
Committee  for  1828.  Knowing  some- 
thing of  the  different  partiea  who 
gave  evidence  upon  the  Committee, 
we  were  not  surprised  to  flnd  it  so 
unsatisfactory ;  we  are  onlv  surprised 
that  thereare  persons  whothiok,  upon 
such  an  inconclusive  document  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  could  have  re- 
commended to  Parliament  any  change 
in  the  constitutional  act  of  the  pro- 
vinces. That  some  attention  is,  how- 
ever, necessary,  admita  of  no  queation; 
but  ^e  causes  which  hasten  it  on, 
are,  at  least  as  far  aa  Upper  Canada 
is  concerned,  not  once  toucned  upon  in 
the  Report,— we  might  say,  not  once 
imasined.  The  Report,  in  fact,  is 
intnnsiadly  bad;— we  do  not  mean 
themere  lucubration  of  the  committee, 
but  bad  for  Uie  opinions  placed  on  re- 
cord in  the  Appendix. 

The  evidence  of  Mr  James  Stephen, 
for  example,  the  loyal  oracle  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  has  no  parallel  for  in- 
discretion in  any  teatimony  ever  ^ven 
by  an  officer  of  the  crown,  touching  a 
great  interest  of  the  empire.  If  this 
genileman'a  opinion  be  tnat  of  the  Go- 
,vemment,  or  be  wbll  poundxI),  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  United  Kingdom 
ought  to  be  no  farther  troubled  with 
Canadian  affaira.  Mr  Stephen  is  a 
worthy,  honest  maD|  with  aoompetent 


share  of  loyal  understanding,  but  in 
this  matter  he  went  beyond  his  denth ; 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  ri^tly 
conceived  what  the  objects  were  to 
which  the  enquiries  of  tne  committee 
were  directed.  Their  olgecta  were,  to 
ascertain  the  beat  meana  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Canadians.  But 
he  talks  of  them  as  if  Uiey  were  about 
to  throw  off  what  is  often  absurdly 
called  "  the  joke  of  England." 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Stephen  is, 
however,  in  opposition  to  fact  and 
history.  No  people,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  could  evince  a  stronger  at* 
tachment,  a  more  genuine  and  gene- 
rous loydty,  than  the  Canadians  did 
oollectivelv,  during  the  late  war  with 
the  United  States.  In  no  country,  we 
are  well  assured,  is  nation^  rivalry 
more  felt  than  in  the  Canadas,  as 
respects  the  sentiments  of  the  inha- 
bitants towsrds  those  of  the  United 
States.  Why  Mr  Stephen  should  in- 
fer that  there  is  a  predilection  among 
them  towarda  the  Americans,  is  incon- 
ceivable. It  cannot  be  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge ;— aU  he  knows 
of  the  country  is  derived  from  the 
meagre  official  returns,  and  probably 
an  occaaional  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  with  some 
member  of  the  provincial  government. 
We  have  been  assured  that  Mr 
Stephen's  evideQce  ej^dted  uniyeraal 
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dtsgoit  and  indlgnttion  in  the  two 
proTinoes.  What^  indeed,  could  be 
thought  of  the  chance  of  having  grie- 
▼anoes  redressed,  when  a  person  so 
nearly  connected  with  the  King's  go- 
vernment felt  himself  warranted  to 
state  what  that  gentleman  has  stated  ? 

But  Mr  Stephen's  opinion,  obnox- 
ious as  it  was  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Canadians,  was  thought  to  be  less  the 
result  of  the  exercise  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, than  of  representations  which 
the  Colonial  Department  has  long  been 
accused  of  receiving  too  credulously. 
It  ia  alleged  that,  as  elsewhere  nearer 
home,  there  ia  an  official  faction  in 
Upper  Canada,  who  have  found  it 
pmonally  advantageous  to  represent 
the  people  as ''  malecontent,"  in  order 
to  enhance  their  own  merit  in  keeping 
them  quiet ;  but  the  members  of  that 
faction,  if  the  epithet  may  be  fitly  ap- 
plied, are  not  morally  to  blame.  In 
all  small  communitiea,  men  in  autho- 
rity are  more  guided  by  personal  con- 
siderations than  by  principles;  and 
what  claim  could  the  members  of  a 
colonial  government  hare  on  the  mu« 
nificence  of  the  parent  state,  if  "  the 
difficulties  they  nave  had  to  contend 
with"  were  not  made  manifest,  and 
''theur  strenuous  exertions  for  the 
public  good"  not  well  cried  up  ?  We 
do  not,  therefore,  impute  any  great 
degree  of  blame  to  the  Canadian  offi- 
cials, for  their  natural  endeavour  to 
exalt  their  own  importance.  We  on- 
ly blame  the  credulity  of  those  who  do 
not  discriminate  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities of  a  small  and  a  great  society. 
Large  communities  never  act  simul- 
taneously, until  compressed  by  some 
great  general  grievance  into  a  mass: 
in  tmidl  ones,  rivalries,  friendships, 
domestic  tiesy  and  sympathies,  cause 
individuals  to  use  the  language  of  the 
public,  as  if  each  of  their  particular 
cases  affected  the  commumty.  The 
remark,  however,  does  not  apply  more 
to  men  in  office,  than  to  tnose  who 
desire  to  be ;  but  the  effect  of  that 
personal  feeling  is,  to  engender  an  in- 
▼idioos  species  of  espionage  between 
them.  It  is  only  those,  however,  who 
are  in  the  possession  of  power,  that 
can  make  it  be  felt 

A  system  of  espionage  assumes,  that 
there  is  something  which  ought  to  be 
watched  and  to  be  prevented ;  and  as 
the  existence  of  such  a  system  proba- 
bly did  exist  in  Upper  Canada  during 
Che  administration  of  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland,  it  may  be  said  that  so  far 
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his  government  was  led  to  act  on  false 
principles.  Let  us  not  here  be  mis- 
understood ;  we  do  not  suppose  there 
was  any  thing  like  an  organized  sys- 
tem, but  only  that  tales  to  the  per- 
sonal disadvantage  of  the  Anti« Mini- 
sterial party  were  too  readily  listened 
to.  No  doubt,  the  members  of  that 
party  were  as  credulous  in  listening 
to  tales  to  the  prejudice  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  Government,  but  then  they 
had  it  not  in  their  power,  like  them,' 
to  inflict  punishment. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  in  what 
manner  a  system  of  espionage  begets 
heart-burnings.  It  is  to  the  public 
what  tattle  and  malicious  gossip  are 
to  private  society,  with  this  essential 
difference,  however,  that  the  tale  of 
the  slanderer  is  in  time  forgotten  or 
refuted,  whereas  the  report  of  the  spy 
is  received  in  secret,  placed  in  the 
confidential  archives  of  office,  and  re- 
ferred to  as  a  testimonial  of  character, 
in  which  such  set  of  testimonials  can 
be  applied  with  effect  when  the  occa- 
sion arises. 

By  the  papers  which  have  been 
circulated  in  the  case  of  Mr  Willis,  it 
would  seem,  that  long  before  that 
gentleman  had  delivered  his  doubts 
as  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
Upper  Canada  being  legidly  constitu- 
ted, measures,  under  the  espionage 
system,  had  been  taken  to  watch  his 
personal  habits  and  pastimes.  If  such 
a  predisposition  to  injure  really  ex- 
isted, or  was  believed  to  exist,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Colony  should  have 
taken  his  part,  and  that  strong  ex« 

Eressions  of  popular  dissatisfaction  at 
is  dismissal  were  conveyed  to  the 
Government  But,  granted  that  the 
popular  dissatisfaction  in  his  case  was 
excited  by  false  rumours  and  notions, 
the  doubts  he  had  raised  were  none 
lessened  by  his  dismissaL  That  the 
Imperial  Government  supported  the 
provincial  administration  in  the  al- 
leged persecution  of  Mr  Willis,  was 
to  be  expected,  but  the  subsequent 
proceedings  have  not  been  judicious ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  added  a 
new  and  permanent  grievance  to  the 
stock  previously  accumulated.  The 
Canadians  will  now  doubt  if  justice 
be  administered  according  to  law; 
they  will  doubt  if  justice  may  at  all 
be  obtained,  especially  in  political 
cases,  while  their  Judges  are  remo- 
vsble  at  the  pleasure  of  a  Governor, 
and^  on  this  account,  a  declaratory 
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law^  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Willis's 
doubts,  must  still  be  supplied.  A 
coDoessioD  to  that  extent  is  indispen- 
sable ;  it  may  be  delayed,  but  cannot 
be  ultimately  withheld.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judges  as  claimed  will 
then  take  place  ss  a  matter  of  course. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  modes  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  government  of 
Upper  Canada  has  been  administered, 
that  the  unsatisfactory  sUte  of  that 
province  should  be  altogether  ascribed. 
The  root  of  the  evil  lies  much  deeper; 
it  is  amongst  the  constituent  elements, 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  of  the 
society  of  the  country ;  and  much  that 
is  thought  imperfect  and  partial  in 
the  Government,  is  perhaps  owing 
less  to  the  ruling  than  to  the  materials 
ruled.  We  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
ourselves  with  all  practicable  brevity. 

First,  Upper  Canada  was  originally 
settled,  if  not  by  paupers,  by  persons 
in  necessitous  circumstances— Ameri« 
can  refugees— United  Empire  loyal* 
ists,  as  they  were  denominated,  who 
emigrated  from  the  United  States  at 
the  era  of  their  independence.  These 
persons  received  grants  of  land,  many 
of  them  pensions,  and  some  were  en« 
titled  to  half  pay. 

Second,  Upon  this  foundation  a 
auperstructure  was  raised— a  layer  of 
merchant  adventurers  and  tradesmen. 
By  the  former,  in  the  shape  of  wares 
and  merchandise,  some  capital  was 
introduced  into  the  country ;  and  by 
the  latter,  who  were  paid  for  their  la« 
hour  in  goods,  houses  and  buildings 
of  a  better  order  than  consisted  with 
the  breeding  and  circumstances  of  the 
inhabitants  were  erected.  By  this  the 
country  had  prematurely  the  appear- 
ance  of  being  settled  by  a  class  of  per* 
sons  superior  to  those  who  are  com- 
monly  the  pioneers  of  a  colony,  while 
in  fact  the  reverse  was  the  case.  There 
was  no  wealth  among  them,  little 
education,  insomuch,  that  few  who 
made  money  in  the  country  thought 
of  remaining  there  to  spend  it. 

Third,  Besides  these  two  classes, 
there  was  a  third,  consisting  of  mili- 
tary settlers  under  the  auspices  of 
Government,  and  of  emigrants  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
Sutes. 

Is  it  therefore  to  be  wondered  that 
Upper  Canada  is  still  in  comparative 
poverty?  Is  it  surprising,  that  a  po- 
pulation so  constituted  should  have 
no  very  clear  idea  of  the  value  of 
many  taings  essential  to  social  oom^^ 
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fort,  and  important  in  education  ?  Is 
it  to  be  doubted,  that  where  equal- 
ity of  circumstances  so  generaUy  pre^ 
vails,  there  should  be  a  taint  of  re- 
publicanism, especially  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  vicinity  of  the  Unit^ 
States?  It  appears  to  us,  that  such 
things  could  not  possibly  have  been 
avoided,  unless  Government  had  in- 
terposed. But  Government,  on  the 
contrary,  has  itself  countenanced  the 
growth  of  equality  and  of  republican- 
ism, not  from  design  certainly,  but 
from  inattention  to  the  only  legitimate 

Erindples  of  colonizationt  Instead  of 
olding  out  inducements  to  persons  of 
capital  to  go  into  the  country,  paupen 
only  have  been  encouraged ;  and  the 
land  has  been  so  subdivided  and  bro- 
ken up  wiUi  reserves  for  the  crown 
and  clergy,  and  small  grants,  that  it 
would  not  be  ea^  for  a  capitalist  to 
purchase  a  tract  for  speculation  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  justify  such  an 
expenditure  as  would  essentially  in- 
crease its  value.  Not  one  gentleman 
has  gone  into  the  province  with  the 
design  of  forming  a  fiunily  establish- 
ment there,  nor  is  there  a  seminary 
better  than  a  parish  school  in  the  whole 
country. 

The  Canadas  are  not,  like  the  West 
India  islands,  nor  the  slave  states  of 
the  American  Union,  ever  likdv  to 
have  capital  in  masses  employea  in 
them  to  produce  luxuries  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  manufacture  of 
sugar,  and  the  preparations  of  tobacco, 
are  so  near  akin  to  ordinary  commer- 
cial undertakings,  that  they  are  never 
in  common  parlance  considered  as 
agricultural.  But  all  the  produce, 
after  the  land  has  been  cleared  of 
timber,  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  is  strictly  agricultural,  and 
cultivated,  of  necessity,  in  the  rudest 
manner ;  for  the  farmers  are  of  the 
poorest  description,  and  from  their 
limited  wants,  arising  from  their  pre- 
vious and  habitual  poverty,  have  no 
stimulus,  beyond  an  occasional  specu- 
lative excitement,  to  extend  their  im- 
provements after  they  have  supplied 
their  wants.  Were  it  the  case,  how- 
ever, that  capitalists  could  be  induced 
to  settle  in  the  province,  and  to  form 
a  tenantry,  the  character  of  the  pro- 
vince would  be  speedily  changed. 
There  would  then  be  a  more  enlight* 
ened  class,  from  whom  the  legislators 
and  the  magistrates  would  be  supplied. 
The  complaints  so  oiten  made  of  the 
neglect  oif  essential  interests,  by  the 
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waithw  the 
idle  wmigles  awmt  abstract  rights  and 
priTik^ei  would  seldom  occur,  and 
the  latter  would  less  oflen  be  accused 
of  comiption  and  partiality. 

But  the  inhabitanU  of  Upper  Cana- 
da cannot  discern  the  utility  of  an 
aristocracy.  They  do  not,  indeed,  like 
to  see  men  of  greater  property  and 
higher  connexions  than  themselvest 
some  among  them,  although  it  is  the 
want  of  sadi  a  elass  which  constitutes 
the  fonndation  of  almost  all  the  grie« 
Tsnees  of  which  they  complain  in  their 
government.  So  entirely  are  we  per* 
ioaded  of  this,  that  we  cannot  see  now 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  could  be 
improvcdU-^hile  anjr  change  in  the 
materials  of  the  legislature  and  the 
magistncy  would  be  an  improvement. 

It  has  been  said  that  duriug  the 
American  rerolution  it  was  discussed 
by  Congress,  in  New  York,  whether 
they  slMuld  declare  for  a  republic  or  a 
monaicby,  and  that  the  question  was 
detennined  for  the  former,  because 
they  had  declaredly  not  the  means  of 
makiDg  a  nobility.  But  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada a  House  of  Peers  hss  been  made 
without  a  peerage.  The  Legislatiye 
Coancil  which  answers  to  that  branch 
of  the  legislature,  instead  of  beiog  con« 
atitated  either  by  possessors  or  repre- 
aentatires  of  property,  is  accidentally 
kas  so  than  the  Lower  House.  It  is, 
accordingly,  not  considered  by  thepeo* 
pie  in  an?  degree  as  a  barrier  between 
them  and  the  executiTC,  and  hence  it 
is  r^aided  by  them  oftener  with  com* 
^aint  than  respect. 


Finally,  the  case  of  the  two  Cana« 
das  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words, 
which  will  at  once  shew  in  what  their 
dissatisfaction  consists,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  removed.  In  Lower  Canada  the 
people  are  divided,  and  to  cement  that 
division,  their  language  and  laws  must 
be  made  the  same.  It  is  a  natural  im- 
possibility to  establish  uniformity  of 
sentiment  between  two  people  whose 
opinions  are  not  only  at  variance,  but 
the  medium  by  which  they  express 
their  opinion  is  different.  In  Upper 
Canada,  the  source  of  dissatisfaction 
lies  in  having  given  an  Enelish  consti- 
tution, without  the  materiids  necessary 
to  work  it.  The  practical  remedy  for 
the  condition  of  the  former  would  be 
the  formation  of  a  Canadian  code, 
which,  from  its  adoption,  should  be 
administered  in  the  English  language. 
The  latter  requires  a  more  multi- 
form and  operose  change.  The  means 
of  education  must  be  improved — the 
L^;islative  Council  must  be  more  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  Executive 
Government,  and  capitalists  should  be 
encouraged  to  go  into  the  province, 
who  would  be  willing  to  undertake 
improvements  on  a  scale  not  merely 
adequate  to  produce  a  sufficiency  for 
the  support  of  the  labourers,  but  a  re- 
turn for  the  capital  employed.  Upper 
Canada  wanta  nothing  more  than  a 
class  of  inhabitants  whose  circumstan- 
ces and  education  would  be  such  as  to 
place  them  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  enable  them  to  act  as  a 
check  both  on  the  popular  and  Uie  of*- 
ficial  faction.  Cabot. 
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To  the  Editor  ofBla6kwoo^$  Magaxine, 
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Tou  have  fiequently  condescended, 
in  your  attic  pages,  to  do  me  the  ho- 
nour to  refsr  to  some  opinions  of 
mine,  but  without  discriminating 
them;  and  aa  yon  generally  oppose 
them  to  other  dogmaa  about  which 
men  entertain  predilections  and  sdf- 
Mtisfled  conrictioiis,  you  expose  me, 
perhaps  unwlttinfdy,  to  the  operation 
of  a  pnjudice.  This  evil  I  should 
leave  to  cure  Itself,  or  to  the  more  dis- 
passionate conaidenttions  of  untaught 

Btnre  generatimis ;  bat,  Sir,  as  1  at 
nt  meditete  to  comprise  Scotland 

\mffffmmal  tour  iknm^  tke  Jdngm 

m«,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  exdnded 
ftom  He  te«iHiieA  hospitditieib  and 


present 

MtfMfi 


from  that  free  intercourse  with  its  in« 
tellectual  population,  which  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  me  duly  to  celo* 
brate  the  national  virtues,  and  use- 
fully admonish  its  possible  vices. 

On  so  grave  a  sulgect  I  must  be 
grave,  but  on  that  account  I  will  be 
very  brief— for  I  should  be  sorry  to 
occupy  a  space  better  filled  by  the 
agreeable  seasoning  of  your  ormnary 
correspondents. 

Be  It  known,  then,  that  on  the  sub- 
ject alluded  to,  I  teach  the  doctrine 
that  all  matter  is  essentially  passive, 
and  possesses,  per  ae,  no  active  quali- 
tiea  whatever. 

All  the  powers  which  we  witness  in 
it,  and  all  the  effects  and  phenomena 
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wbich  tppetr  in  it,  whether  in  aggre« 

Stioni  of  atoms,  or  among  atoms 
emselres,  I  ascribe  to  the  transfer 
and  reception  of  motion ;  while  I  re* 
fer  yari^  phenomena  to  the  fadlity 
or  difficulty  with  which  motions  are 
transferred  and  received. 

Material  power  I  ascribe  to  some 
matter  in  some  motion  ;  and  I  consi-^ 
der»  therefore^  that  it  is  the  primary 
object  of  all  genuine  philosophy  to 
examine  and  trace  the  special  matter 
and  special  motions  which  produce 
any  and  every  display  of  material 
power  in  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse. When  we  undersund  the  true 
proximate  causes,  we  can  in  all  cases, 
as  we  do  in  a  few,  reason  a  priori  from 
the  causes  to  the  effects,  and  thereby 
wonderfully  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
knowledge. 

In  other  words,  I  consider  action 
and  reaction  as  the  general  causes  of 
all  phenomena.  Action  is  the  trans* 
fer  of  the  motion  or  force,  or  part  of 
the  motion  or  force,  of  the  material 
agent;  and  reaction  is  the  reception 
of  the  motion  or  force  by  the  patient, 
of  that  motion  or  force  which  has  been 
transferred  by  the  agent.  Of  course, 
they  must  be  equal ;  and  as  patients 
can  be  moved  only  in  the  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  agent,  so  all  motion 
is  evidence  that  there  is  an  agent  and 
a  patient. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  princi- 
ple, power,  or  energy,  called  mutual 
attraction,  because  bodies  moving  to- 
wards each  other,  demand  agents  or 
forces  on  their  remote  sides  with  re- 
ference to  each  other,  and  neither  of 
them  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
other,  much  leas  as  an  acting  agent. 
The  notion,  therefore,  of  any  mutual 
attraction,  is  mechanically  absurd  in 
genus  and  species,  and  the  cause  and 
causes  must  be  sought  in  the  relative 
and  combined  situations  of  the  bodies 
with  reference  to  other  bodies  witii 
which  they  are  surrounded,  or  to  mo- 
tions in  which  they  ore  involved. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  mutual  repul" 
sion,  as  a  principle,  power,  or  energy, 
eui  ffcneris  ;  for  bodies  receding  from 
each  other,  are  each  in  power  only  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 
the  other  is  moving,  and  therefore 
neither  can  be  the  cause  of  the  motion 
of  the  other  body  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. This  is,  therefore,  ^e  intro- 
duction of  another  medianical  absurd- 
ity into  nature  by  the  flight  of  phi- 
losophical imaginittions. 
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Again,  we  have  no  evidence  of  an- 
other power,  per  ee,  with  which  mat- 
ter has  been  invested,  called  inertia, 
for  all  our  experience  applies  only  to 
bodies  in  some  previous  motion,  or  in 
display  of  force  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  overcoming  of  this 
or  any  previous  force  acting  in  a  pe- 
culiar airectioD,  which  alone  creates 
the  notion  of  inertia. 

I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  variont 
properties  with  which  the  fancies,  or 
superstitions  of  men,  have  clothed 
matter,  have  no  existence  in  nature ; 
and  that  the  consunt  assumption  of 
them,  and  the  reasoning  upon  Uiem, 
serve  to  caricature  nature,  and  to  em- 
barrass all  enquiries  after  truth. 

By  pursuing  another  course,  and  by 
examining  the  drcumstanoes  and  re* 
lations  of  bodies,  I  have  in  general  ef- 
fected satisfactory  solutions  of  the 
causes  of  phenomena.  Life,  however, 
is  so  short,  and  nature  is  so  complica- 
ted a  labyrinth,  while  facts  are  exhi- 
bited in  such  constant  subservience  to 
pre-existing  and  fashionable  theories, 
that  my  task  exceeds  my  leisure; 
while,  as,  in  some  instances,  I  have 
scarcely  satisfied  myself,  I  can  scarce- 
ly expect,  in  them  at  least,  to  satisfy 
others. 

I  will  quote  one  instance  in  which 
my  convictions  are  strong,  and  because 
it  applies  to  a  fact  which  was  made 
the  foundation  of  the  Newtonian  hy- 
pothesis of  universal  gravitation. 

I  ascribe  the  fall  of  a  bodv  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  to  the  earth's 
motions  as  a  planet,  vis.  its  abnlutt 
motion  at  the  mean  rate  of  about 
98,000  feet  per  second,  and  its  relatire 
motion  of  rotation  of  1321  feet  per  se- 
cond at  the  equator. 

The  latter  motion,  taken  separately, 
would  not  only  confer  no  power  on 
the  centre,  but,  by  it  alone,  the  cen- 
tre would  be  the  only  point  of  no 
force ;  and  as  the  exterior  parts  might 
fly  off  bv  the  centrifugal  force,  the 
centre  of  the  remaining  mass  would 
accommodate  itself,  and  shift  indiffer- 
ently. 

But  the  moment  a  greater  rectili- 
near or  orbicular  motion  were  confer- 
red on  the  rotatory  mass,  the  centre 
would  be  forced  m  relation  to  the 
parts  of  the  mass  by  the  greater  mo- 
tion ;  and  then,  in  proportion  to  the 
two  motions,  the  rotatory  sides  would, 
by  balancing  each  other  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  their  now  fixed  centre*  be 
not  only  prevented  from  flying  off  by 
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the  centrifugal  force  of  rotation,  but, 
by  tbie  force  which  produced  their  ro- 
tatory balance,  would  act  and  react 
through  the  centre. 

The  truth  of  this  theory,  of  the  ne« 
cessary  mechanical  effect  of  a  greater 
absolute  and  smaller  relative  motion, 
will,  of  course,  be  demonstrated,  by 
shewing  that  the  actual  fall  of  a  body 
accords  arithmetically  with  the  mo- 
tion assumed  as  competent  to  produce 
it. 

Without  the  chance  of  doing  my- 
self justice  in  so  brief  a  sumtaary,  I 
venture  to  call,  the  attention  of  the 
thinking;  part  of  your  readers  to  a  few 
other  of  my  deductions ;  and  I  have 
no  apprehensions  from  a  full,  fair,  and 
candid  examination  of  them; 

I  consiler  motion  as  the  life  of 
matter,  and  its  laws  as  simple  conse« 
quenccs  of  combinations  of  matter,  as 
they  vary  the  facility  of  transferring 
or  receiving  it,  either  in  aggregates  or 
in  atoms,  while  the  motions  of  each 
of  these  are  continually  interchanging, 
and  are  neither  increased  nor  dimi- 
nished in  general  quantity. 

In  aggregates f  impact  renders  sub- 
sequent velocity  inversely  as  the  super- 
added atoms ;  gises  and  fluids  radiate 
and  diffuse  it  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, while  reception  or  reaction  is  as 
the  number  of  atoms  (as  in  the  celes- 
tial spaces  and  planets.) 

In  atoms,  simple  or  compounded, 
results  of  equal  motions  are  as  bulks 
and  forms  Projections  by  any  excite- 
ment, (as  the  percussion  of  aggregates, 
or  the  condensation  and  fixation  of 
moving  atoms^)  and  the  subsequent 
mutual  collisions,  in  otherwise  void 
spaces,  create  circular  orbits,  or  atoms 
existing  in  the  condition  of  various 
gases,  the  expansion,  caterie  paribus, 
being  as  the  excitement ;  re- conden- 
sation, or  fixation,  is  heat,  animal 
power,  and  fire,  while  expansion,  be« 
ing  a  transfer  of  motion  from  sur- 
rounding bodies,  diminishes  what  we 
call  heat. 

Fluidity  is  one  degree  of  the  expan« 
&ion  of  the  gas  within  interstices ;  va- 
pourisation another  degree  of  expan- 
sion—and vice  versa.  Atomic  excite* 
ment  is  percussion,  or  the  fixation  of 
previously  excited  atoms.  Friction  is 
a  variety  of  percussion.  Resistance  is 
the  rapid  transfer  and  reception  of 
motion.  Light  is  a  protrusion  from 
atom  to  atom,  by  the  excitement  of 
the  condensation  and  decomposition  of 
atoms  tt  the  lett  of  flame*    Vx^frisn 
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matic  spectrum  is  a  decomposition  of 
the  elementary  atoms  in  the  substance 
and  in  the.  atmosphere.  Tones  are 
the  separate  affections  of  the  same  va* 
ricty  of  atoms  as  those  which  produce 
colours.  Electricity  is  the  forced  me- 
chanical separation  of  the  component 
atoms  of  the  atmosphere;  and  its 
phenomena  arise  from  the  energy  widi 
which  restoration  is  solicited,  and  firom 
its  being  artificially  affected  through 
points.  Qaivanism  is  a  similar  aepa* 
ration,  by  other  means,  of  conden- 
sed proportions  of  the  same  element* 
Magnetism  is  terrestrial  galvanism. 
These  views  of  the  several  agencies 
solve  all  cases  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion by  simple  mechanical  energy. 

In  Celestial  Mechanics,  the 
faUing  back  of  nodes  is  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  the  circumference  of  the  body, 
and  is  simply  occasioned  by  the  body 
turning  once  on  its  axis  while  it  re- 
volves around  an  orbit.  The  progress 
sion  of  the  line  of  apsides  is  owins;  to 
the  velocity  acquired  in  the  perihelion 
carrying  the  body  to  the  aphelion  in 
less  time  than  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  orbit.  Elliptical  orbits  arise 
from  the  varied  reactions  of  the  pla- 
nets created  by  unequal  proportions 
of  solid  and  fluid  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. Double  tides  in  twenty-four 
hours  arise  from  the  one  tide  length- 
ening the  earth's  radius,  and  the  ne- 
cessary balance  of  forces  on  both  sides 
equally  extending  the  opposite  radius. 
Rotations  on  axes  arise  from  deflec- 
tion into  a  curvilinear  orbit,  and  from 
the  tangent  of  the  orbit  cutting  the 
sphere  unequally. — All  of  them  facts, 
easily  verified  by  known  measures  and 
actual  quantity. 

Of  course,  the  whole  is  an  affair  of 
momentum,  that  of  the  centre  being 
a  uniform  98,000  feet,  and  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  whole  earth  being  some 
multiple  of  the  single  velocity  of  the 
equatorial  circle.  Now,  this  rotation 
is  that  of  the  area  of  the  equatorial 
circle  at  its  periphery,  to  that  of  all  the 
circles  which  compose  the  surface  of 
a  sphere,  or  as  1  to  4.  Hence  the  true 
expression  for  the  reacting  rotatory 
force  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  sphere 
is  4X1^34  =  6096.  Then  the  fall 
of  a  body  must  be  on  all  parts  of  the 
regular  spherical  surface,  the  result  of 
thtse  acting  and  reacting  forces,  or 
OHOon 
— --  =1 6,076  feet  per  second,  which 

we  know  is  the  exact  mean  ratio  of 
fall  all  over  the  earth ! 
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Of  ecmne,  therefore,  the  distance  of  have  drawn  many,  and  lome  very  eii>- 

the  Bun  is  determined  by  the  known  rioui  ccNroUaiies,  foUoired  ithe  entire 

fall  of  a  body,  and  the  known  velocity  rabjecl,  and  answered  all  olyections  ; 

of  the  equator,  their  multiple  by  4  and  for  these,  and  other  dmikr  mat* 

being  the  earth's  velocity  per  second  ;  ters,  I  must  refer  to  my  Thooremg  on 

for,  in  truth,  a  body  falls  as  an  inte*  C^Uiial  Medkanies,  and  to  my  Fbur 

gral  part  of  the  sour  system,  and  in  Dkdoguet  on  Prtukmatg  Caumiion, 

exact  consonance  with  the  two  mo*  and  not  afflict  your  general  readers 

tions  <tf  the  earth.  with  more  of  what  will  appear  to 

Of  coarse,  then,  as  motion  of  the  them  as  doll,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved 

fall  is  the  necessary  and  palpable  ef-  unprofitable  to  your  very  homUe  aer* 

feet  of  the  earth's  own  local  motiona,  vant. 

It  is  the  local  efibct  of  a  had  cause,  R.  Pbiiups. 

and  no  proof  whatever  of  sny  prind*  London,  Hydo  Park  Hov, 

pie  of  universal  gravitation.    But  I  Jwm  6, 1829. 


XF  HOPE  BB  SBan. 

Ip  Hope  be  dead — ^why  seek  to  live  ? 
For  what  besides  has  Hfe  to  dve ! 
Love,  Life,  and  Youth,  and  Beauty  too. 
If  Hope  be  dead^say !  what  are  you  ? 
Love  without  Hope !  It  cannot  be. 
There  is  a  vessel  on  yon  sea 
Becalm'd  and  earless  as  desptlc. 
And  know — ^'tis  hopeless  Love  floats  there. 
Life  without  Hope !  Oh,  that  is  not 
To  live,  but  day  by  day  to  rot 
With  ieelings  cold,  and  passions  dead: 
To  wander  o'er  the  world,  and  tread 
Upon  its  beauties ;  and  to  gaze. 
Quite  vacant,  o'er  its  flow'ry  mate. 
Oh !  think,  if  this  be  Life  ;  ^en  say. 
What  lives  when  Hope  has  fled  away  ? 
Jbti^  without  Hope !  An  endless  night. 
Trees  which  have  felt  the  cold  spring's  blight. 
The  lightning's  flashes,  and  the  Uiunder^s  strife. 
Yet  pine  away  a  weary  life 
Which  older  would  have  sunk  and  died 
Beneath  the  strokes  their  youth  defied— 
But  cursed  with  length  of  days,  are  left 
To  rail  at  Youth  of  Hope  bereft 
And  Beauty  too— when  Hope  is  gone 
Has  lost  the  ray  in  which  it  shone ; 
And,  seen  without  Ais  borrow'd  light. 
Has  lost  the  beam  which  made  it  bright* 
Now  what  avail  the  silken  hair. 
The  angel  smile,  and  gentle  air. 
The  beaming  eye,  and  glance  refined. 
Faint  semblance  of  that  purer  mind- 
As  gold  dust  sparkling  in  the  sun 
Points  where  tne  richer  strata  run? 
Alas !  they  now  just  seem  to  be 
Bestow'd  to  mock  at  misery. 
They  speak  of  days,  long  long  gone  by. 
Then  point  to  cold  Reality, 
And,  with  a  death-like  smUe,  they  say, 
"  Oh !  what  are  we  when  Hope's  away  f " 

Thus  Love,  life.  Youth,  and  Beauty  too. 
When  seen  without  Hope's  brighfning  hue. 
All  sigh  in  Misery's  saddest  tone. 
Why  seek  to  live  if  Hope  be  gone? 
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THE  BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IK  WESTE&K  AFRICA* 

«  And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat,  'the  Anthropophagi, 
And  men  wboM  bead*  do  grow  beneath  their  ihouhlcia> 


Sir, 
The  public  press  having  stated  that 
an  ambassador  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Court  of  Ashantee,  I  am  induced 
to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on 
our  possessions  in  a  country  so  little 
known ;  and  without  attempting  any 
fixed  plan  as  to  subjects,  I  shall  merely 
give  you  the  result  of  my  personal  ob-i 
serrations  in  those  unh^thy  regions. 
Ashantee  is  a  powerful  and  iMirba* 
rons  country  situated  in  the  interior 
of  Guinea,  to  the  south-east  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  from  which  it  is  distant 
180  miles.  As  many  of  your  readers, 
doubtless,  are  aware,  the  Ashantees 
have  at  various  times  annoyed  our  di& 
ferent  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
In  1823  and  1824  they  defeated  our 
forces,  killed  Sir  C.  McCarthy,  and 
many  British  officers;  and  such  was 
their  barbarity,  that  previous  to  killing 
them,  they  cut  out  their  Jaw-bones, 
with  which  they  ornamented  their 
war  drums.  Success  increased  their 
bravery  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  June, 
1824,  the  King  of  Ashantee  led  his 
forces  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  which  he 
regularlv  invested,  defeating  those 
brave  white  soldiers  whom  the  most 
dreadful  of  climates  had  spared.  The 
sxnall-pox  breaking  out  in  the  Ashan- 
tee camp,  to  a  degree  unknown  in 
Europe,  obliged  the  King  to  relinquish 
his  design  of  driving  the  few  surviving 
white  men  into  the  sea,  and  of  taking 
the  Castle.  He  leisurely  retreated, 
laving  waste  the  countr]^  through 
which  he  passed,  till  he  arrived  at  his 
own  frontier. 

''  Our  allies,"  as  we  dignify  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  barbarians  by  whom  Cape 
Coast  Castle  is  surrounded,  though 
they  would  not  fight,  were  clamorous 
in  their  cries  for  assistance.  Rice  was 
purchased  for  them  at  an  immense 
expense,  from  the  firm  of  Messrs 
Macaulay  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  dis- 
tributed to  them  gratis.  Major- Ge- 
neral Turner,  arriving  on  the  coast, 
furnished  them  with  the  munitions 
of  war,  naturally  concluding,  as  they 
were  more  powerful  than  their  foes, 
that  they  would  be  enabled  to  defend 
themselves.  In  December,  1825^  the 
Ashantees  sent  messages  to  the  Castle, 


which  are  too  disgusting  to  repeat; 
suffice  it  to  say,  they  vaunted  of  their 
previous  success,  and  threatened  to 
come  down  again  and  annihilate  every 
one.    *'  Our  allies"  made  solemn  fe- 
tische,  (or  sacred  oath  and  sacrifice,) 
collected  their  forces,  and  were  loud 
in  their  declarations  of  presumptive 
victory.    Arms,  powder,  ball,  provi- 
sions, and  money,  were  again  furnish^ 
ed  them — ^for  in  spite  of  the  morality 
instilled  into  their  minds  by  mission* 
aries,  thev  always  forgot  to  return 
what  had  been  once  lent  to  them  ;  and 
LieutenanUColonel  Purdon  left  Cape 
Coast  Castle  for  Accra,  distant  eigh^ 
miles.    The  Commandant  put  his  fort 
in  order,  and  all  were  eager  in  spirit- 
ing and  animating  the  allies  to  the 
approaching  contest.  Whilst  they  re- 
ceived rum,  they  made  many  profes* 
sions  of  their  willingness  to  fight;  they 
danced  their  barbarous  war  dances, 
and  sung  their  wsr  songs.     Mock 
fights  were  represented,  in  which  they, 
of  course,  were  the  annihilators  of 
their  enemies ;  their  women  crowned 
them  with  African  laurels,  (the  long 
fine  tufts  of  the  Zea  May's;)  each 
tribe  vied  vrith  each  other  in  riot, 
singing,  and  vaunting.    The  various 
indecencies,  customs,  and  rites,  were 
performed  with  additional  strictness, 
and  a  stranger  from  Europe  would 
have  thought  all  was  animation,  ener- 
gy, and  example.    To  have  believed 
the  British  merchants,  white  soldiers 
were  unnecessary — ^the  forts  useless*- 
that  a  good  cause,  and  brave  Africans, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders of  their  homes.    But,  alas !  it 
was  something  after  the  manner  of 
the  conversion,  morality,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  liberated  Africans  at  Sierra 
Leone, — ^it  existed  onl^  in  the  minds 
of  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  vaunt ; 
for  when  Major  Kingston,  the  Com- 
mandantat  Accra,  wasdesirous  to  make 
the  allies  useful,  they  refused  to  work^ 
and  this  officer  was,  from  his  private 
purse,  obliged  to  hire  them  to  build 
a  mud  tower  on  which  to  erect  a  swi- 
vel gun  or  two.     But  in  spite  of  this 
refusal  of  our  allies  to  work  in  their 
own  cause  without  money,  a  detach** 
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mcnt,  arriving  from  Sierra  LeoDe  in 
the  Louisa  transport,  enabled  the  Bri- 
tish commanding  officer  to  think  of 
repelUng  the  further  progress  of  the 
Ashantee  army,  who  had  advanced  to 
within  twelve  miles  of  Accra.  Va- 
rious were  the  difficulties  thrown  in 
his  way ;  the  natives  would  not  work, 
or  even  permit  themselves  to  be  or- 
ganized, without  daily  pay.  The  white 
troops,  weary,  sick,  and  weak,  were 
obliged  to  drag  the  guns,  carry,  the 
stores  and  provisions  themselves ;  and 
to  such  a  degree  were  they  fagged,  and 
so  strong  the  desire,  in  this  "  weak 
piping  time  of  peace,"  to  once  more 
smell  powder,  that  the  officers  them- 
selves personally  assisted  in  dragging 
the  guns  and  carrying  the  burdens 
which  our  faithful  allies,  in  whose 
cause  they  were  fighting— whose  safe- 
ty  alone  the  English  md  in  view — 
(for  they  could  haye  shut  themselves 
in  then:  forts,  and  '^  laughed  a  siege 
to  scorn  ") — refused  to  carry. 

So  pernicious  is  the  climate  of  the 
.  Gold  Coast,  that  horses  will  not  live 
there ;  the  few  cattle  who  live  are  poor 
and  weak,  and  not  larger  than  a  small 
calf,  and  are  utterly  unfit  for  burden. 
Every  thing  is  performed  by  manual 
labour;  and  this  labour  did  white 
men  nerforro,  whilst  '^  our  brethren  " 
were  lounging  idle  on  their  mats.  So 
insulting  were  they,  that  the  British 
commanding  officer  repeatedly  thought 
of  retreating  to  the  forts,  and  leaving 
these  savages  to  themselves  and  their 
fate ;  it  was,  however,  too  difficult  to 
restrain  a  British  officer  from  fighting 
when  the  enemv  were  so  near.  By 
dintof  unparalleled  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  individuals  who  composed  the 
African  corps,  the  guns,  rodcets,  and 
ammunition  were  brought  to  a  plain 
called  Doodewah,  about  sixteen  miles 
south-east  of  British  Accra.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  give 
a  description  of  this  affiiir  farther  than 
to  say,  that  the  Ashantees  attacked  the 
British  with  the.  greatest  impetuosity 
and  bravery ;  that  in  taking  up  a  po- 
sition at  various  parts  of  the  day,  they 
displayed  a  military  knowledge  and 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  unknown 
to  anv  other  tribe  of  barbarians  in  the 
world;  that  they  came  to  personal 
combat  with  the  white  soldiers,  with 
whom  they  were  desirous  of  engaging; 
and  that  tne  whole  force,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  country,  would 
bare  been  conquered  by  tnem^  but 


•  for  the  good  efibct  of  rockets,  an  arm 
of  the  service  they  had  never  seen  be- 
fore ;  their  superstition  overcame  the 
advantage  which  they  had  gained,  and 
they  retreated  two  miles,  ''  their  fe- 
tiscne  (charm)  not  strong  thU  time 
like  white  man's  lightning," — ^their 
own  words.    Not  a  man  of  our  allies 
could  be  influenced  to  |>ursue  them; 
prayers  and  rewards  were  offered  in 
▼sin.    Mr  Wilberforce's  "  brothers" 
shewed  fight  against  the  British  when 
urged  to  it;  Uiey  were  too  busy  in 
searching  the  dead  fw  gold  dust,  and 
in  cutting  out  the  jaw-bones  of  the 
wounded  to  decorate  their  persona,  to 
attend  to  the  representations  of  those 
who  had  saved  their  lives,  and  who 
were  anxious  they  should  pursue  their 
inveterate  foe  for  their  common  safety. 
The  barbarities  exercised  by  the  people 
amongst  whom  the  Enghsh  had  re- 
sided for  more  than  two  centuries,  is 
beyond  belief.    The  heart  of  an  Ash- 
antee  chief  was  taken  out,  divided, 
and  eaten  amongst  the  '^  poor  Uack" 
chiefs,  his  jaw-bones  were  taken  out 
and  hung  on  the  drums;  whilst  living, 
his  ears  were  twisted  to>  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  fastened  with  a  skewer, 
whilst  his  fingers  were  cut  off  at  the 
joints,  the  fiesh  eaten,  and  the  bones 
hung  as  a  necklace,  whilst  reeking 
with  blood,  round  their  necks — these 
barbarities  performed  by  people  who 
had  lived  long  with  the  English,  had 
attended  the  schools,  and  whose  child- 
ren were  at  that  moment  attending 
the  English  school,  and  frequenting 
the  church  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  i   All 
these  men,  too,  who  had  seen  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  and  civilisation 
—of  whom  fine  paragraphs  had  ap- 
peared  in  Missionary  Magazines — 
spoke  in  the  most  exulting  manner  of 
eating  the  hearts  of  their  enemies, 
squeezed  their  hands  as  if  in  the  act 
of  drenching  the  blood,  and  smacked 
their  lips  with  the  twang  of  enjoyment 
that  Mr  Buxton  might  be  supposed  to 
feel  at  a  tid-bit  of  venison  the  first  of 
the  season,  at  one  of  the  numerous 
dinners  given  for  ''  our  brethren  in 
darkness   in  Africa. 

Whilst  this  scene  was  going  on  at 
the  second  of  the  British  settlements, 
Accra,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  seat  of 
government,  was  in  a  state  of  danger 
and  confusion.  The  Fantees,  our  al- 
lies, rose  up  in  arms  to  resist  the  du- 
ties put  on  rum  and  tobacco;  they 
knew  the  white  men  were  fighting 
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their  battles ;  tbey  were  stronger  than 
the  English,  and  they  were  deter* 
rained  to  pnt  a  stop  to  it ;  ^'  White 
man  ahonld  sell  them  rum  as  they 
chose."  Captain  Mollan,  who  was  sent 
to  disperse  them,  found  his  task  im- 
possible ;  and  the  very  people  whom 
for  two  centuries  we  had  protected— 
whose  lives  had  just  been  saved— who 
resided  under  the  guns  of  our  forts> 
passed  the  night  in  dancing,  singing, 
and  firing  muskets,  daring  the  Engliui 
to  fight,  using  the  roost  opprobrious 
epithets  to  the  white  men,  over  whom 
tney  asserted  they  had  gained  a  victory. 
In  September  1896,  Msy or- General 
Sir  Neil  Campbell  arrived  on   the 
eoast;  he  convened,  in  the  government 
hall  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  chiefs 
of  onr  allies ;  made  them  most  valua« 
ble  presents  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundred  pounds ;  pointed  out  to  them 
the  necessitv  of  peace  with  the  Ash* 
antees,and  the  folly  of  war;  and  end^ 
by  obtaining  their  consent,  and  that 
they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
permit  and  forward  an  English  officer 
to  Coomassie,  (the  capital  of  Ashantee, 
'  distant  fifteen  days'  journey,)  to  treat 
for  peace.    Our  faithful  aUies  were 
scarcely  out  of  the  government  hall 
when  they  met  together,  and  made  so- 
lemn oath,  that  if  any  English  officer 
presumed  to  go  into  the  path,  they 
would  cut  him  up,  and  send  his  head 
to  the  King  of  Aahantee  with  a  scorn- 
ful message.    Their  pynims  (priests 
and  legislators)  uttered  their  tulmi- 
nations  against  the  progress  of  any 
white  man,  which  they  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  country  where  our  **  faith- 
ful allies"  had  any  influence,  with  di- 
rections to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  first 
white  man  who  disobeyed  this  order. 
In  vain  did  Sir  Neil  Campbell  remon- 
strate, and  point  out  how  much  peace 
was  for  their  benefit.    A  powerful 
chief  of  the  Assiens,  named  Cudjoe 
Chiboo — who  was  one  of  the  originid 
causes  of  the  war,  a  savage  whom  the 
Lite  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  extolled, 
and  was  accustomed  to  ask  to  his  table, 
and  to  make  magnificent  presents  to— 
took  up  a  military  position  near  Phip's 
Tower,  about  two  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  issued  his  proclamations 
and  orders,  and  besan  to  talk  very 
loudly  of  confining  the  English  to  the 
Castle,  and  putting  an  embargo  on  their 
goods  till  the  duties  were  lessened,  and 
Uie  English  would  give  up  all  idea  of 
peace.    There  were  some  fine  light 
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field-pieoes  in  the  Castle,  soon  manned 
by  the  white  soldiers,  which  induced 
Cudjoe  Chiboo,  our  "  faithful  aUy," 
whom  we  had  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  speedily  to  march. 
.    In  this  state  did  affairs  remain  on 
the  Gold  Coast  till  1828,  when  the 
British  Government  wisely  determined 
on  abandoning  it;  but,  with  the  true 
spirit  which  actuates  them  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  Ashantee  with  L.800 
per  annum,— they  could  not  abandon 
it  without  entailing  on  themselves  ex« 
pense.    Cape  Coast  Castle  is  a  huge 
stone  rectangular  building,  mounting 
ninety  pieces  of  ordnance.    By  sea  it 
is  impregnable  on  account  of  its  walls, 
rocky  site,  and  the  tremendous  surf 
which  sets  in  along  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  and  which  frequently  prevents 
landing  being  effected  for  a  month. 
On  the  land  side  it  is  finely  flanked  by 
two  hills,  which  have  ordnance  -and 
are  fortified ;  altogether,  it  would  even 
sustain  a  siege  against  any  regular 
army  which  could  be  brought  against 
it  in  Africa.    In  the  fort  are  large 
stores  and  magnificent  warehouses- 
most  superior  apartments,  fitted  up  in 
a  very  fine  style.  The  general  security 
of  the  Castle,  its  strong  gates,  well 
ironed,  barred,  and  bolted,  and  every 
room  with  strong  fastenings,  renders- 
it  a  very  desirable  residence  for  those 
who  are  obliged  to  live  with  thieving 
rapacious  barbarians.    House-rent  ia 
the  town  is  very  dear,  the  houses  very 
bad,  and  those,  too,  surrounded  by  the 
mud  huts  of  the  district,  the  most  in- 
conceivably beastly  people  on  the  fiice 
of  the  earth.  The  Castle  would  there- 
fore  be  a  most  advantageous  place  for 
the  self- called  merchants  to  reside. 
When  this  place  was  abandoned,  the 
English  Government,instead  of  making 
the  merchants  pay  an  annual  rent  for 
inhabiting  so  choice  a  place,  it  will 
scarcely  m  believed,  pay  them  L.4000 
per   annum  for  inhabiting  a  noble 
building,  which  has  cost  John  Bull  so 
much.    I  know  this  assertion  will  not 
be  believed  by  many,  but  such  is  the 
case.     We  have  not  an  officer  or  sol- 
dier on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  we  pay 
these  traders  L.4000  a-year  to  inhabit 
the  Castle,  and  make  use  of  the  mu« 
nitions  of  war. 

Twelve  miles  north  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle  is  the  Dutch  fort  of  Elmina, 
with  its  dependency,  St  Jago  D'Elmi« 
na ;  these  are  kept  in  repair  by  the 
comroandant  and  one  captain,  two 
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lieatentnU^  one«4}Qtiiit>  onesuigeoDy 
and  one  oompany  of  loldien;  paid, 
clothed  and  fed,  medicine,  rations, 
peients  to  the  natives,  the  munitions 
of  war,  and  every  thing  found,  for 
which  only  L.4000  a-year  is  allowed. 
IVhen  the  Govemment  determined  on 
disbanding  the  Gold  Coast  establish- 
ment, they  discharged  the  third  com- 
pany Royal  African  Corps,  who  were 
unmediately  engaged  bj  the  traders  as 
servants  and  soldiers  for  two  romala, 
or  nine  shillings  per  month ;  for  which 
they  are  to  find  themselves  in  food« 
clothing,  and  every  thing.  Each  of 
these  men  cost  the  Government,  boun- 
ty, L.3,  3s. ;  daily  pay,  6d. ;  rations, 
Ss. ;  one  coat ;  one  pair  of  trowsers ; 
two  pair  of  boots !  I  two  pair  of  stock- 
ings !  per  annum,  besides  medical  at- 
tendance, and  comforts,  such  as  bottled 
porter,  wines,  brandy,  preserved  meats, 
&C.  &c  &c.  For  nine  shillings  per 
month  these  traders  have  just  as  good 
soldiers.  Surely  some  difference  should 
be  made  between  the  European  and 
the  useless  ne^pro  I  The  gratitude  of 
the  negroes  livmgunder  our  protection 
has  b^n  shewn ;  Uie  fidelity  of  the 
n^o  soldiers  will  be  understood  when 
I  state,  that  two  companies  in  1827  were 
ordered  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  Si- 
erra Leone ;  they  to  a  man  deserted. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  soldiers  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle ;  the  natives  are  ca- 
pable of  protecting  themselves,  and  in 
the  event  of  another  Ashantee  war,  the 
merchants  can  retire  to  the  Castle,  or 
be  protected  by  any  of  our  cruizers. 
They  have  little  to  lose.  I  have  stated 
these  traders  to  be  '^  self- called  mer- 
chants," for  they  do  not  possess  stores 
larger  than  a  huckster's  shop ;  and  was 
it  not  for  the  L.4000  a*year  they  re- 
ceive from  the  Government,  they  would 
doubtless  starve,  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  trade  consisted  in  the  articles 
sold  to  the  military,  who  are  now  re- 
moved from  it.  The  little  profit  they 
now  have  arises  from  articles  sold  to 
the  natives,  such  as  gunpowder,  mus- 
kets, flints,  tobacco,  rum,  beads,  blue 
balls,  lead  and  iron  bars,  romals,  torn 
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eofltoi,  chilloes,  abangi.  Bonny  blues, 
bejutapsnta,  tafietys,  &c.  &c.  &c.  for 
which  they  receive  scrivelloes,  ivory, 
gold  dust,  and  a  little  palm  oil.. 

What  object  can  it  therefore  be  to 
our  Government' to  send  an  ambassa- 
dor for  four  merchants,  at  an  enormous 
salary,  to  Ashantee  ?  If  necessary  for 
the  good  of  trade,  let  one  of  the  mer- 
chants go  at  the  expense  of  the  large 
body.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
Ashantee  must  have  the  goods  of  En- 
rope, — it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  of 
whom  or  where  he  purdiasea  them, 
so  that  he  gets  them  cheap.  If  the 
English  will  sell  cheaper  than  the 
Dutch  and  Danes,  who  have  forts  as 
near  his  country  as  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
why,  he  will  deal  with  them.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  an  ambassador  will  in- 
fluence him  to  trade  with  the  Englidi. 
Two  embassies,  on  a  large  and  expen- 
sive scale,  have  already  failed,  (Bow* 
ditch  and  jDupub.)  It  may  be  said 
that  our  ambassador  goes  as  the  envoy 
of  peace  I  Mr  Frazer  the  ambassador, 
Grod  save  the  mark !  has  never  been  in 
Africa ;  is  ignorant  of  its  trade,  man- 
ners, customs,  laws,  and  language ;  he 
will  have  to  undergo  the  fever  of  the 
country,  called  ''a  seasoning,"— this 
nothing  can  prevent,  and  of  it,  with 
the  best  medical  attendance,  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  people  die.  As  it  is  most 
probable  he  will  undergo  this  dread* 
ful  ordeal  during  the  first  six  months 
he  is  in  the  country — ^it  will  take  him 
three  months  to  get  strong,  and  three 
months  occupy  the  rainy  and  un« 
healthy  season — ^it  is  not  unfair  to  sup- 
pose for  a  twelvemonth  he  will  be  an 
useless  character,  supported  at  an 
enormous  expense  by  John  Bull  for  a 
purpose  perfectly  useless.  This  gen- 
tleman, like  many  others,  may  have 
been  told  that  Western  Africa  is  not 
so  bad  as  is  represented :  I  therefore 
enclose  a  return — ^which  may  be  useful 
to  vour  numerous  readers  in  throwing 
light  on  this  desperateclimate— -of  the 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  army  alone 
who  have  suffered  from  the  climate  of 
Western  Africa. 
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Field. 

Smith. 

Brackenbury 

Wybault 

Weir. 


Commissaries* 
Mvlrea. 

Hill,  went  mad. 
Stafford,  ditto. 
Graham. 


Medical  Department. 
Dr's  Inspector  Sweeny. 
Staff'-Surgeon  Filkington. 

Clarke. 

Dr  Archibald. 
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Lient-Colf.  Findlay^  R.  A.  Corps. 

—  PardoDf  ditto. 
Mi^or  HengBton,  ditto. 

Captains.  Dowion,      -% 

—  Cartwright,  lb  a  r 

Graham,      h*-^^' 

Frazer,         3 

Liettta.  Jobling^  went  mad. 

— •  fierwick, 

— —  Patterson, 

—  Burrows,      >.R.  A.  C. 
— —  Godwin, 

—  King, 


S-R.A.C. 


lieuta.  BnrltoH, 

— ^  Madean, 

**—  Landells, 

— —  Hardy, 

—  Calder, 

—  M'Vicsr,  9  W.  I. 

Miller,  R.  A.  C. 

—  Olphects,  8  W.  I. 

—  Lardner,  ditto. 

—  NotI,  R.  A.  C. 
— —  Waring,  ditto. 

Hawkins,  ditto. 

Quarter-Master  Brown. 


Alphabetical  LUt  qfihose  who  have  died  in  Western  4flriea,  from  1824  to  18S8* 

Military  only. 


Austin,  Lieut  R.  N.  attached  to  Staff* 

Aitchison,  Lieut.  R.  M.  Artill.  ditta 

Barrallier,  Capt.  R.  A.  Corps. 

Bradley,Lt  R.  N.  attached  toMiliterr. 

Mrs  Lieut.  Burlton,  R.  A.C.  and  child. 

Buckle,  Mr. 

Clemens,  Lieut.  R.  A.  C. 

Cahill,  Assist-Surgeon,  R.  A.  C. 

Campbell,  Major-Generai  Sir  N. 

Chisholm,  Lieut.*CoL  R.  A.  C. 

Chambers,  Commissary. 

Cooke,  Ensign,  R.  A.  C. 

Carmoodj,  aitto. 

Cross,  Volunteer,  R.  A.  C. 

Benham,  Lieut-Col. 

ElHs,  Mr,  attached  to  MRitarj. 

Foss,  Dr,  R.  A.  C. 

Grant,  Lieut.  Brigade-Mfljor. 

Gordon,  Enslgiu 

Gordon,  Lieut. 

Grace,  Lieut. 

Giles,  Dr. 

Grm;,  Capt.  R.  A.  C. 

Graham,  Lieut  and  fi^e  children. 

Godwin,  Lieut  R.  A.  C. 

Green,  Ensign. 

Grant,  Dr. 

Hartley,  Mi\)or,  and  two  children. 

Hughes,  Lieut 

Hafiman,  Volunteer,  R.  A. 

Inglis,  Dr,  Inspector  of  Hospitals. 

Kelly,  Capt  R.  A.  C. 

Kennedy,  Commissary. 

L'Estran^,  Capt  R.  A.  C. 

Lizars,  Lieut        ditto. 

Lewes,  Mr. 

Lumley,  Lieut-CoL  R.  A.  C. 

LaingyM^jor,  ditto. 

Lizars,  Mrs,  and  child. 

Mission,  three  officers  employed  on. 

McCarthy,  Brig.-Gen.  Snr  Charles. 

Miller,  Ensign,  R.A.C. 

Murray,  Lieut  ditto. 

MoUan,  Cant  ditto. 

Meade,  Asststp-Surg;  ditto. 

McDonald,  Ensign,  R.  A.  C. 


Muir,  Dr. 

M'Arthur,  Volunteer,  R.  A.  C. 
NichoUs,  Lieut  9  W.  India. 
NichoU,  Staff-Surgeon. 
Nott,  Paymaster,  R.  A.  C 
O^Halloran,  Lieut  R.  A.  C. 
Oxley,  Lieut.  R.  A.  C. 
Ozley,  Ensign,  ditto. 
Omeara,  Lieut 
Orr,  Dr. 
Kcton,  Dr. 

Furdon,  Volunteer,  R.  A.  C. 
Filkington,  Dr,  wife. 
Patterson,  Assist-Surg.  R.  A.  C. 
Robinson,  Ensign,  ditto. 
Robertson,  Lieut  ditto. 
Ross,  Capt.  ditto. 
Ryan,  Assist-Surg.  ditto. 
Smith,  Ensign,  ditto. 
Stewart,  Dr. 
Swanzy,  Lieut  R.  A.  C. 
Schetkie,  Staff-Surgeon. 
Sibbald,  Assist-Surg.  R.  A.  C. 
Splaine,  Lieut  ditto. 
Skyrme,  Volunteer,  ditto. 
Stapleton,  Lieut  ditto. 
Stapleton,  Ensign,  ditto. 
Teddie,  Dr. 

Turner,  Mijor- General. 
Turner,  Lieut.  R.  A.  C. 
Turners,  two  more. 
Uniache,  Lieut  R.  A.  C. 
Wilcox,  Ordnance  Storekeeper. 
Wilkinson,  Dr. 
Wyse,  Ensign,  R.  A.  C. 
Wetherell,  Ensign. 

86  Dead. 

36  Inyalided. 

112  Officers  only. 
1550  Men. 

4)1662 

415—2  per  annum. 
Military  only. 
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I  do  not  count  inisnonArieB  or  civil- 
ians, or  the  brave  officers  and  men  of 
the  navy ;  I  confine  myself  entirely  to 
the  military,  obseiving  of  the  men 
alone  1550  brave  soldiers  have  died 
and  were  invalided,  with  ruined  con- 
stitutions, out  of  the  African  corps,  be- 
tween the  95th  December  1824,  and 
the  Sith  December  1828.  So  nume- 
rous were  the  deaths  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, that  there  are  many  offioera  dead 
whose  names  and  persons  I  have  en- 
tirely forgotten ;  but  if  this  very  im- 
perfect list  can  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  the  dangers  attending  West- 
ern Africa,  and  to  the  expense  it  occa- 
sions, I  shall  indeed  be  glad.  Three 
centuries  have  nearly  elapsed  since  our 
first  endeavours  to  promote  commerce 
and  to  instruct  the  natives  of  the  Gold 
Coast;  and  at  this  present  moment 
they  are  in  a  far  greater  state  of  bar- 
barism than  when  the  Portuguese  first 
founded  their  factories  there. 

That  worthy  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Dennv,  employed  two  years  in 
earnest  endeavours  to  instruct  and  im- 
prove the  children  of  the  natives.  At 
school  they  were  promising,  at  church 
they  were  tolerably  attentive ;  but  no 
sooner  were  they  discharged  from  the 
school,  than  they  forgot  all  they  had 
learned,  and  became  more  idle  and  de- 
graded than  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. There  are  a  few  mulattoes  of 
the  name  of  Greaves  at  Cape  Coast, 
who  have  been  regularly  educated; 
thev  write  very  well,  can  read,  and 
understand  the  rudiments  of  arithme- 
tic^they  dress  in  European  costume, 
attend  church,  and  call  themselves 
Christians — nay,  some  of  them  have 
been  in  England,  and  occasionally  at- 
tempt to  expound  the  Scriptures. 
Were  a  missionary  stationed  at  the 
fort,  he  would  doubtless  find  it  his  ad- 
vantage to  eend  a  fine  tale  to  England 
of  their  faith  and  regular  attendance 
at  church  ;  yet,  for  all  this  apparent 
devotion,  these  people  believe  in  the 
Fetische,  worship  it,  will  not  build  a 
house  or  boat,  or  fish,  or  plant,  or  un- 
dertake any  thing,  without  consulting 
it ;  they  sacrifice  fowls  and  goats  to  it, 
and  doubtless  would  sacrifice  human 
beingstoit,  if  in  their  power.  In  the 
ceremony  of  the  church  service,  they 
sre  so  devout  that  when  it  is  necessary 
to  stand  up,  they  always  turn  their 
chair  down  "  to  prevent  the  devil  »lip. 
ping  into  it."  The  chiefs  surrounding 
the  Gold  Coast  are  hy  no  means  anxi- 
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ous  that  their  children  should  attend 
the  school,  unless  they  are  paid  for  it, 
only  two,  Joe  Aggery  and  fiyneh,  ha- 
ving sent  their  children  there.  At 
Cape  Coast,  Uiere  is  now  no  clergy- 
man, or  missionary,  or  schoolmaster ; 
the  instruction  given  to  the  natives 
emanates  from  thegratuitous  exertions 
of  a  very  active,  excellent  man  of  co- 
lour, worth  a  wilderness  of  missiona- 
ries, educated  in  England,  of  the  name 
of  Anderson. 

So  that  the  merchants  fof  whom 
there  are  only  four)  can  get  the  L.4000 
per  annum  from  John  Bull,  it  is  all 
they  require;  they  have  no  public 
spirit  or  enterprise  amongst  them. 
Throughout  (ALT  possessions  in  Western 
Africa,  the  mercnants  have  never  been 
regularly  brought  up  to  that  mitier, 
with  the  exception  of  Messrs  Macaulay 
and  fiabington  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Foster  at  the  Gambia.  One  was  a 
coachman  in  Yorkshire,  and  is  accus- 
tomed to  this  day  to  say, "  Domrae,l'm 
naw  jintlemon  ;"  another  a  plasterer, 
billiard-table  and  eating-house  keepers, 
carpenters,  bricklavers,  sei^eants  dis- 
charged from  the  late  African  corps, 
mates  of  slavers,  little  auctioneers  in 
the  colony,  ofiicers'  servants  brought 
irom  Europe  by  their  masters,  &c  &c 
&c.  It  is  mdeed  a  degradation  to  call 
them  merchants ;  they  sell  any  thing, 
such  as  a  glass  of  rum,  a  ''  haporth  of 
bakky !"  They  have  not  the  means  of 
trading  largely ;  their  only  chance  of 
even  living  is  by  raising  the  reputation 
of  the  country,  magnii'ving  its  dangers 
and  importance,  in  wder  to  influence 
the  Government  to  send  troops  there, 
by  which  they  principally  live.  At 
the  Gold  Coast,  tne  merchants  would 
not  be  there  five  years  if  the  Govern- 
ment cut  off  their  grant  A  coasting 
vessel  would  perform  the  whole  trade. 
Mr  Spence,  in  a  small  brig,  *'The 
Hanger,"  trades  from  Cape  Mount,  in 
I^t  6%  45',  0"  north,  to  St  Pallis,  50, 
44',  and  keeps  a  settlement,  as  will  be 
mentioned,  withoutany  assistance  from 
Government. 

The  Gold  Coast,  for  which  we  so 
absurdly  pay  L.4000  ayear,  has  no- 
thing  to  entitle  itself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  EngUsh  Government,  nor 
have  any  of  our  possessions  in  that 
wretched  country.  British  blood  and 
money  have  been  too  profusely  lavished 
there;  the  grave  has  been  opened  for 
so  many,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  but  what 
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the  lamentations  for  sons,  and  bro« 
then,  and  husbands,  fallen  there,  is 
heard ;  and,  to  aggravate  those  feel- 
ings, ciyilisation  and  education  are  re- 
trograding. The  purpose  for  which 
the  colonies  in  Western  Africa  are  kept 
up,  ia  the  civilisation  of  the  natives 
and  suppression  of  slavery.  Slavery 
still  exists  in  all  our  African  posses- 
sions, more  especislly  at  Sierra  Leone, 
amongst  the  liberated  Africans,  and 
the  rest  of  the  idle,  demoralised,  vici- 
ooa  people  of  that  colony.  In  making 
-ifais  assertion,  I  submit  the  following 
facts,  and  as  the  parties  concerned  are 
in  existence,  the  truth  can  be  easily 
ascertained  :~At  Cape  Coaet  Caetie, 
Lieutenant  Splaine,  Royal  African 
Corps,  hired  a  servant  from  his  father 
and  mother.  Knowing  the  manner  in 
which  the  white  men  endeavourto  sink 
the  slave  into  "domesticated servants," 
Ihe  boy  was  regularly  hired  by  him  at 
ao  much  per  month,  and  whenever  the 
boy  might  wiah  to  return  to  his  home, 
he  was  permitted  to  do  so.  An  agree- 
ment was  regularly  drawn  out  and 
aigned  by  father,  mother,  and  all  part- 
ies. Many  years  previous  to  this,  du- 
ring the  slave  trade,  the  boy's  grand- 
mother had  been  condemned  at  ''a 
palaver,"  by  a  tyrannous  and  unjust 
system  caUed  "  panyaring,"  to  perpe- 
tual slavery,  for  an  allegea  debt  whidi 
was  brought  against  her  by  one  who, 
being  richer,  could  command  the  voice 
of  the  ''pynims,"  or  judges.  On  Lieu- 
tenant Splaine  leaving  the  Gold  Coast 
with  his  servant,  the  pretended  master 
rone  of  the  country  chiefs)  seised  the 
Doy  and  his  motner,  heavilv  ironed 
them,  paraded  them  through  tne  streets 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  that  state  in 
triumph,  as  if  deriding  the  power  of 
the  British  to  put  a  stop  to  slavery, 
and  prohibited  the  boy  leaving  the  place 
in  consequence  of  being  his  skve  1  An 
attempt  waa  made  to  influence  M^jor- 
Genenl  Turner  to  interfere ;  he  would 
not,  or  at  any  rate  did  it  with  so  much 
indiffinrenoe,  that  the  woman  was  con« 
sidered  as  a  slave.  This  act  put  nu« 
merous  people  in  a  state  of  bondage 
and  litigation,  as  they  had  nreviously 
been  taught  to  consider  tnemselves 
free.  In  1987,  a  canoe  came  to  Free- 
town.  Sierra  Leene,  with  oranges;  two 
boys  were  playing  near  it,  they  were 
sdaed,  ga^;ed,  puoed  at  the  oottom 
of  the  canoe,  carried  away,  and  sold  for 
slaves.  Another  boy  waa  carried  away 
from  the  public  market;  another  from 
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the  flsh-market ;  two  inveigled  into  a 
house,  gagged,  taken  away,  and  sold.4 
These  facts  were  proved  by  deposit 
tions  on  oath  before  the  dovemor, 
Mr  M'Cormack,  justice  of  peace,  and 
member  of  council,  and  many  respect- 
able people.  In  the  month  of  March 
in  the  same  year,  seventy-five  eiavee 
were  publicly,  and  in  the  daytime, 
marched  across  the  peninsula  of  Sierra 
Leone  by  an  agent  of  the  king  of  the 
opposite  coast,  (Bullom,)  Didla  Ma- 
hammadu,  and  sold.  By  the  actirity 
of  a  man  of  colour  practising  as  an  at- 
torney, of  the  name  of  Savage,  who« 
with  great  abilitiea,  had  also  consider- 
able interest  in  the  territory  where 
these  people  were  conveyed  to,  forty 
were  recovered,  but  at  an  expense  of 
L.  100.  If  the  returns  of  the  liberated 
Africans  introduced  into  the  colony  for 
the  purposes  of  free  labour  and  civil- 
iaation  were  carefully  examined,  with 
the  returns  of  the  cruizers  who  cap- 
tured them,  it  would  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained they  sell  each  other ;  and  ma- 
king every  aUowance  for  deaths,  der 
aertion,  and  transfers  to  the  West  In- 
dia regiments,  considerably  above  3000 
have  disappeared  from  the  peninsula. 
These  occurrences  mostfrequently  take 
place  at  the  village  of  Waterloo,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  near  the 
Sherbroo  country.  They  are  easily 
transported  there,  and  a  market  will 
readily  be  found  with  any  of  the  princi- 
pal families  residing  there,  such  as 
Tuckers,  Caulkers,  and  Clevelands,  or 
any  of  the  numerous  petty  traders  who 
traffic  in  the  Sherbroo,  Deong,  Boom, 
and  Kittam  rivers,  who  transport  them 
to  the  Gallinas,  the  Shebar  and  Foy 
countries,  and  Cape  Mount,  &c.  &c. 
&c  where  they  are  a^tn  sold.  If  the 
negroes  captured  by  our  ships  of  war, 
when  brought  to  Sierra  Leone,  were 
marked  with  an  iron,  it  would  be 
found  that  many  of  them  are  the  same 
alaves  which  our  cruisers  have  before 
brought  in,  and  who,  when  located  on 
farms,  are  thus  carried  off;  nor  is  this 
at  all  a  difficult  task,  as  no  muster  is 
ever  taken  of  them,  nor  are  they  un- 
der any  control.  There  is  good  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  petty  tra- 
ders who  affect  to  trade  in  the  Sher- 
broo, are  agents  in  this  traffic,  by  which 
the  British  Government  is  defrauded 
to  a  considerable  extent,  L.10  head- 
money  being  paid  for  every  slave  cap- 
tured by  our  ships  of  war.  To  esta- 
blish a  military  office  at  Waterloo,  and 
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Kent  or  York,  with  •  Mlary  miitable 
to  this  extra  duty— to  put  the  mis- 
sionaries, schools,  and  fanns  under  his 
Burreillance— musters  to  be  fre^mently 
taken^-every  one  to  be  in  their  nouses 
by  a  certain  hour,  and  at  their  farms 
by  another— no  one  to  go  beyond  their 
ftrms  without  a  pass,  would  be  the 
only  means  to  improve  these  barbari* 
ana,  and  stop  this  traffic  carried  on  in 
our  possessions.  In  ail  the  Tillages^ 
the  liberated  Africans  hold  themselves 
perfectly  independent  of  the  superin- 
tendents, work  when  they  hke,  do 
what  they  choose,  go  where  thej  think 
proper,  so  that  they  are  at  all  times  in 
a  state  of  barbarism,  and  ibis  leads 
designing  people  to  kidnap  and  sell 
them.  On  the  arrival  of  a  slave  ves* 
sel  the  neffroes  are  landed,  put  into  a 
hospital,  cleansed  and  inoeulatad;  ther 
are  then  prorided  with  a  good  blade 
hat  (of  which  they  instantly  knock  the 
crown  out,  and  put  on  so  that  the  rims 
are  uppermost),  shirt  (which  they  tie 
round  their  loins),  and  trowsers  ^whioh 
they  throw  over  their  shoulders).  The 
men  and  women  are  sent  to  different 
villages  to  cultivate  farms,  when  they 
either  receive  rations  or  allowanoe  in 
money  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  in  nu- 
merous instances  for  many  years/  The 
boys  and  girls  are  apprenticed  out,  or 
sent  to  the  schools.  The  cheapness  of 
rice,  and  palm  oil,  and  cassada,  which 
constitute  their  food,  and  the  natural 
indolence  of  savaees,  preventa  their 
often  doing  any  tning  more  than  to 
erect  a  wretched  hovel,  the  construct- 
ing of  which  occupies  them  a  week. 
The  nigbto  are  spent  in  singing  and 
dancing,  or  fighting  and  burning 
houses,  (particularly  amongst  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  Akkoos  and  Eboos,) 
and  the  days  in  sleep  and  indol^ce. 
A  wife  is  given  them,  who  prepares 
ih&i  food ;  and  if  by  any  chance  they 
are  induced  to  work,  they  perform  but 
little,  and  that  with  indifference.  Their 
farms  are  so  wretchedly  cultivated, 
that  the  same  ground  will  seldom  bear 
a  crop  more  than  one  year,  that  is  ge- 
nerally cassada,  {iatropha  nuinihot;) 
the  only  trouble  the  planter  has  is  to 
put  the  root  in  the  ground,  nature  is 
80  luxuriant  and  bountiful  as  to  save 
fbrtber  trouble.  In  each  villsge  ia  a 
fine  large  church,  where  from  five  to 
six  every  morning  prayers  sre  read. 
Instead  of  attending  to  their  farms  at 
this  best  part  of  the  day,  the  liberated 
Afiricans  are  very  fona  of  attending. 
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(not  with  theviewof  worshivpingGod, 
for  they  cannot  understand  the  lan- 
Ifuage  the  prayers  are  read  in^  but  it 
la  from  idleness,)  ^'  to  hesr  the  pda- 
ver,"  and  they  dunk  it  derogates  from 
thiir  consequence  not  to  be  seen  there. 
Dressing  themselves,  destroying  the 
vennin  on  their  persons,  yawning, 
nursing  their  children,  and  talking,  u 
their  employment  there.  They  come 
when  they  choose,  go  away  in  the 
midst  of  a  prayer,  and,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  do  what  they  dioose,  being  under 
no  sort  of  control ;  for  the  liberOe^ 
African  Department,  thou{;h  the  best 
paid  of  any  department,  is  the  moat 
inefficient,  useless  humbug  in  that 
most  useless  of  colomes.  Sierra  Leone. 
The  members  of  it,  who  receive  4>, 
3,  8,  and  L.1000  per  annum,  rende 
constantly  in  a  state  of  complete  idle- 
ness in  Freetown,  thinking  only  of 
their  dinners,  dignity  balls,  and  black 
ladies,  and  know  no  more  what  is  go* 
ing  on  in  the  Liberated-African  De- 
partment in  the  villages  than  a  Cock- 
ney does.  It  is  on  me  false  grounds 
of  the  attendance  of  these  savages  at 
church  that  the  miasionsries  send 
home  such  flaming  acoonnte  of  the 
piety  of  the  liberated  Africans.  The 
missionaries  will  not  mske  use  of  their 
own  senses;  they  wilfully  deceive 
themselves  and  tne  public.  Never 
wss  a  greater  falsehmid  penned  by 
msn  than  the  following  paragra^ 
from  a  Missionary  Magastne  or  He* 
gister : — "  The  attention  paid  during 
divine  service,  and  the  wlernn  manner 
in  whieh  the  people  repeat  the  reepomesg 
are  truly  gratifying."  The  Rev.  Mr 
Betto,  whose  account  of  these  wretch- 
ed beings  is  far  less  exaggerated  than 
the  generality,  describes  the  commu- 
nicanta  as  100.  I  have  known  them 
SOO.  Several  told  the  writer  of  thisi 
''  that  they  liked  God  Almighty's  pa- 
laver, carse  him  give  'em  wme ;"  and 
the  cassada,  and  arrow  root,  brou^t 
by  the  settlers  (maroons,  Nova  Scoti- 
ans,  and  the  better  order  of  black  peo- 
ple,) and  the  produce  of  the  sale  of 
which  was  by  a  missionary  remitted 
home  as  the  sacramental  and  gratui- 
tous gift  of  "  these  poor  Africans," 
numbers  described  to  the  writer  as  their 
" present"  "  carse  they  sabbied  'em 
King  Greorge  not  all  same  now  as  time 
fore,  (i.  e.  when  Sir  C.  McCarthy  la^ 
▼ished  the  public  money  to  such  an 
extent  on  tnem,)  'em  poor  man  this 
time/'  so  Blaekberry  Tom,  or  Quaooe 
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Dtbbidabba,  or  BotUe-beer-fint,  or 
Pickennenny  Hangman,  and  Charlea 
Fozet  and  bakes  of  Wellington  out 
of  number,—"  give  'cm  poor  King 
George  casMda  this  time/^  In  spite 
of  all  the  enthusiastic  assertions  of 
missionaries,  these  negroes  reside  to« 
gedier  in  the  most  degraded  manner. 
When  they  have  been  lawfully  mar- 
ried, and  desire  to  part  from  their 
wives,  either  for  a  consideration  re» 
oeived,  or  from  caprice,  they  give 
their  *'  book"  (certificate  of  marriage) 
to  the  gentleman  to  whom  they  trans- 
fer their  wives,  and  there  the  ceremony 


At  our  settlement  at  the  Gambia^ 
which  comprises  our  third  station,  sla« 
very  also  exists  in  the  most  appalling 
degree,  since  there  is  not  an  individual 
there  of  any  ordinary  consequence  but 
who  posiesses  numbers;  and  though, 
througb  the  benevolence  and  activityof 
Lieut-CoLFindlay,  their  commandant^ 
slavery  is  softened  down  by  kind  treat* 
ment,  still  these  slaves  are  at  the  ab- 
solute disposal  of  their  masters  and 
mistresses.  Daring  this  officer's  ab- 
sence in  England,  the  Alcaide  or  Mayor 
of  the  Gambia,  in  March  18S7,  tied 
up  a  female  slave,  whom  he  flogged  to 
death.  The  commandant.  Captain 
Frazer,  Royal  African  Corps,  a  weak 
and  ignorant  man, permitted  theMayor 
to  go  at  large  until  he  found  means  to 
escape  from  the  setdement.  At  the 
same  period  a  man  and  woman,  cross- 
ing the  creek  which  separates  fianjole 
from  the  continent,  were  canied  away 
and  sold  for  slaves ;  information  was 
given  to  the  Government,  but  nothing 
was  done.  Transfers  of  slaves  are 
usual  at  this  settiement  at  deaths  and 
marriages. 

Mucn  may  be  done  by  an  active  and 
intdligent  Governor.  In  May,  1888, 
a  man  was  accessary  to  carrying  a  slave 
away  from  the  Gambia.  A  powerful 
and  savage  king  of  fiarra  gave  him 
shelter,  presuming  on  the  timidity  and 
ignorance  of  the  previous  commandant. 
By  perseverance  and  well-timed  reso- 
lution, Lieut.-Col.  Findlay  succeed* 
ed  in  having  the  slave  agent  sent  to 
fiathurst,  the  town  of  the  settiement, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  flogged  tbrouffh 
the  public  streets.  Since  that  time  the 
king  of  Barra  has  been  on  his  good 
behaviour,  and  no  open  slavery  has 
been  carried  on  in  that  settlement. 

Of  the  education  of  the  boys  at 
Sierra  Leone,  nothing  favourable  can 
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be  said ;  they  acaredy  know  their  leU 
ters,  and  can  read  only  out  of  their 
own  books.  The  writer  accompanied 
a  military  oflScer  to  the  schools,  and 
the  children  appeared  to  read  beauti- 
fully. I  expressed  a  wish  to  hear 
them  read  from  some  other  book  than 
the  Bible;  my  friend  had  been  on  a 
court-martial,  and  had  the  Articles  of 
War  in  his  hand,  which  he  opened 
and  placed  before  an  intelligent-look- 
ing boy,  who  immediately  began— 
"  And  when  Paul  spake,  Felix  trem« 
bled."  Being  in  courch  once  when 
the  bana  of  a  couple  were  proclaimed 
the  third  time,  the  woman  started  up 
and  shrieked  out,  *'  No,  no,  massa, 
that  palaver  no  good  ;  me  try  him 
twelve  moons,  and  that  daddy  no  good/' 
So  much  for  their  morality.  It  ia  ab« 
aurd  the  English  Government  going 
to  any  expense  for  our  settlemenU  in 
Western  Africa.  At  Sierra  Leone 
there  does  not  exist  any  necessity  for 
soldiers.  When  the  West  India  regi« 
ments  were  disbanded  at  the  peac^ 
the  Government  located  at  Sierra 
Leone  1300  soldiers,  all  young  men, 
on  pensions  of  5d.  per  diem.  Farms 
were  provided  them,  which  they  eulti« 
vate.  All  the  non-commissioned  of« 
fleers  have  8d.  per  diem— 900  of  these 
men  are  yet  strong,  healthy  men— let 
the  merchants  and  overpaid  Lib«rated« 
African  Department  form  these  men 
into  a  militia,  (for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  commissariat-storo,  at  the  pre* 
sent  even,  no  armed  force  is  necessary.) 
Sierra  Leone,  from  its  situation,  is  not 
capable  of  defence ;  if  it  were  attacked, 
50,000  European  soldiers  could  not  de« 
fend  it— it  is  vulnerable  at  all  points ; 
there  is  no  fortification,  nor  is  there  the 
possibility  of  erecting  any.  The  kins; 
of  the  opposite  coast  and  all  t)ie  chi^ 
are  on  good  terms ;  and  were  they  not, 
they  could  not  annoy  us.  At  the  set« 
tiement  at  the  Gambia  are  located  200 
soldiers ;  if  these  men  were  officered 
by  the  merchants,  paraded  every  Sun* 
day,  and  a  musket  lent  them,  the 
force  would  be  quite  sufiScient  to  pro- 
tect that  settiement,  and  the  wnole 
would  be  doubly  secured  by  a  ship*of« 
war  cruizing  between  Cape  Verd,  Lat. 
140  4V  N.  and  Cape  Mount,  6^  45', 
or  to  Mesurado,  and  which  would  put 
a  stop  to  the  Slave  Trade  in  that  quar- 
ter,  particularly  that  carried  on  in  the 
Bissagos  and  Sherbroo,  (places  where 
our  ships  of  war  never  cruize,  their 
object  being  to  catch  prizes,  and  not 
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stop  the  trade,)  whUst  the  disbanded 
sddiers  would  secure  the  internal  qniet 
of  our  stations. 

Reverting  to  the  original  subject  of 
this  letter,  which  I  have  unintention- 
allv  lengthened,  to  evince  to  the  read- 
er how  much  can  be  done  in  Africa  at 
a  small  expense,  I  beg  to  point  out  the 
American  settlement  at  Cape  Mesura- 
do,  under  an  enterprising  gentleman, 
by  name  Ashman,  which  has  not  cost 
the  country  one  penny.  He  has  esta- 
blished a  colony,  a  school,  a  mission- 
ary-house, and  put  a  stop  to  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  to  wars  contiguous  to  his 
station,  at  a  very  trifling  expense  to 
a  few  subscribers;  whilst  our  West 
African  colonies  have  cost  the  coun- 
try millions.  An  enterprising  English* 
man,  Mr  Spence,  has  establishel  co- 
lonies in  the  rivers  Sestos  and  St  An- 
drews. He  has  more  commerce  than 
the  four  poor  traders  at  Cape  Coast ; 
he  has  put  a  stop  to  the  Slave  Trade, 
by  purchasiug  from  the  natives  the 
commodities  of  their  country ;  yet  he 
has  not  put  the  Government  to  any 
expense,  or  met  any  enooursgement 
from  it.  Surely  these  examples  might 
animate  our  Government  to  the  true 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  our  relation  to 
Western  Africa,  and  thus  the  lavish 
expense  of  money  and  European  lives 
would  be  saved,  in  the  futile  attempt 
to  bring  an  idle  and  barbarous  peo- 
ple to  '*  free  labour,"  and  to  become 
proselytes  to  a  creed  they  have  not  the 
capacity  to  comprehend,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand. My  object  in  publishing  this 
letter,  is  to  give  information  of  the 
abuses  of  a  nearly  unknown  land,^to 
point  out,  from  my  personal  observa- 
tion, the  true  state  of  our  possessions 
in  Western  Africa,  and  the  lavish 
manner  in  which  money  is  expended 
without  any  end  being  attained.  In 
no  instance  has  this  ever  been  evinced 
more  than  in  the  appointment  of  a 
stranger,  with  a  large  salary,  and  con- 
siderable aura  for  outfit,  to  a  barba- 
rous court,  whose  manners  and  cus- 
toms he  has  yet  to  learn,  and  the  or- 
deal of  whose  pernicious  climate  he 
has  yet  to  undergo.  If  it  be  necessa- 
ry (which  Ib  to  be  doubted)  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Ashantee, 
the  object  would  be  more  likely  to  an- 
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swer,  by  selecting  some  one  seasoned 
to  the  climate,  and,  from  his  previous 
knowledge,  who  could  conscientiously 
perform  the  duties  of  it  There  are 
old  oflScers  in  the  African  Corps,  whose 
hopes,  and  prospects,  and  healths,  have 
been  blighted  and  ruined  by  that 
wretched  climate,  who,  five  years  ago^ 
left  respectable  and  honourable  regi- 
ments for  the  Ashantee  war,  "  to  seek 
the  bubble  rq>uUtion  even  in  the  can- 
non's mouth,  and  who  have  returned 
j&om  it,  after  five  years  of  constant 
suffering,  in  the  same  rank  as  that  in 
which  tibey  went,  over  whom  promo- 
tion has  oeen  passed,  their  feelings 
wounded,  and  success  through  life  in- 
j  ured.  Surely  out  of  these  only  four  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  survived  1550  brave 
officers  and  men,  one  could  have  been 
found,  whom  it  would  have  been  but 
an  act  of  justice  to  have  bestowed  it 
on,  and  whose  constitution,  inured 
to  the  pestiferous  climate  of  Western 
Africa,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
perform  the  duty;  but,  alas!  they 
cannot  parody — "  filess  thyself,  AH, 
that  thou  art  bom  to  fight  under 
Moorish  leaders,  who  are  distinguidi- 
ed  by  such  charity  as  is  never  thought 
of  in  a  Christian  army." 

If  we  regard  the  savage  mode  of 
living  in  Western  Africa,  it  will  not  be 
credited,  that  for  three,  centuries  Eu- 
ropeans have  been  located  there ;  that 
wealth  and  instruction  have  been  la* 
vished  on  the  natives ;  that  hundreds 
have  been  educated  for  the  priesthood, 
and  sent  out  to  instruct  theur  country- 
men, who  have  not  vet  risen  from  the 
very  rudest  state  of  barbarism.  They 
have  been  placed  in  situations  by 
which  ordinary  exertion  would  have 
overcome  their  necessities,  and  paved 
the  way  for  dvilisation  ;  but  even  at 
the  present  moment,  there  is  reason 
to  imagine,  that  three  centuries  more 
may  elapse  before  the  most  idle,  de- 
praved barbarians  attain  that  point 
and  state,  by  which  they  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  industry, 
and  those  wants  which  give  rise  to  it 
I  pity  the  ambassador  to  Ashantee, 
who  will  go  to  a  land— 

'«  Where  he  shaU  find   * 
The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  man- 
kind.*' 

M. 
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A  TALE  or  ITALY  AND  THE  ARTS. 

Know*tt  thou  the  Land  where  the  pale  Citroni  blow, 
And  Golden.  Fruits  through  dark  green  foliage  glow  f 
O  tod  the  breeze  that  breathes  from  that  blue  hkj  I 
Still  stand  the  Myrtles  and  the  Laurels  high* 

Know/st  thou  it  well  ?     O  thithtr.  Friend  ! 

Thither  with  thee.  Beloved !  would  I  wend. 

Know*st  thou  the  House  ?    On  Columns  resti  its  Height ; 

Shines  the  Saloon ;  the  Chambers  glisten  bright ; 

And  Marble  Figures  stand  and  look  at  m«— 

Ah,  thou  poor  Child  !  what  have  they  done  to  thee  ! 

Know'st  tliou  it  well  ?    O  thither,  Friend  1 

Thither  with  thee,  Protector !  would  I  wend. 

S.  l*.  Coleridge, /r^m  Goitbe. 


INTRODUCTION. 


After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  had 
gi?ea  pe<t:e  to  Europe,  and  insipidity 
to  a  aoldier's  life,  I  returned  with  my 
raiment  to  fi^— *,  and  too  soon  dis- 
covered,  that  the  lounging  habiti  and 
quiet  security  of  parade  and  garrison 
service  were  miserable  substitutes  for 
the  high  and  stirring  excitement  of 
the  bivouac,  the  skirmish,  and  the 
battle.  I  found  myself  gradually 
sinking  into  a  state  of  mental  atrophy, 
perilous  alike  to  physical  and  moral 
nealth ;  and,  after  a  fruitless  struggle 
of  some  months  with  these  morbid 
longings  for  old  habits  and  associa- 
tions,  I  determined  to  quit  the  army, 
and  to  realize  the  favourite  day-dream 
of  my  early  youth — a  walk  through 
Italy :  hoping,  by  two  years  of  travel 
and  incessant  intercourse  with  men 
and  books,  to  gain  a  fresh  hold  upon 
life  and  happiness,  and  to  tepair,  In 
some  measure,  those  deficiencies  in 
my  edticatioD,  which  the  premature 
adoption  of  a  military  life  had  neces- 
sarily involved. 

Pausing  a  few  days  at  Vienna,  I 
formed  a  friendly  intimacy  with  a 
young  and  intelligent  Venetian,  of  the 

andeot  senatorial  house  of  F ^i; 

and,  on  my  return  through  Venice, 
after  a  rewarding  and  delightful  resi- 
dence of  two  years  in  various  parts  of 
Italy,  I  met  my  Vienna  friend  in  one 
of  tne  Uvems  of  St  Mark's.  After  a 
cordial  peeting,  he  told  me  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Venice  on  the 
ensuing  day,  to  take  possession  of 
an  estate  and  villa  in  Lombardy,  be« 
^neathed  to  him  bv  a  deceased  rela- 
tive.  The  gardens,  he  added,  covered 
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the  slope  of  a  romantic  and  woody 
hill,  which  commanded  a  wide  view 
over  the  classic  shores  and  environs 
of  the  Lake  of  Garda ;  and  the  man- 
sion, although  time-worn  and  ruin- 
ous, contained  some  fine  old  paint- 
ings, and  a  store  of  old  books  and 
manuscripts,  which  had  not  seen  the 
light  for  ages.  I  had  already  ex  peri* 
enced  the  keen  delight  of  exploring 
the  mines  of  literary  wealth  contained 
in  the  old  libraries  of  Italy,  and  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  cordial  invi- 
tation to  accompany  him,  which  closed 
this  alluring  description  of  his  Lom- 
bard villa. 

We  left  Venice  the  following  morn- 
ing, and,  proceeding  by  easy  journevs 
through  Padua  and  Verona,  we  reach- 
ed the  villa  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  and  installed  ourselves  in 
the  least  decayed  apartments  of  the 
ruinous,  but  still  imposing  and  spa« 
cious  mansion.  On  the  ensuing  day 
I  rose  early,  and  hastened  to  examine 
some  large  fresco  paintings  in  the  sa- 
loon, which  had  powerfully  excited 
my  curiositv  during  a  cursory  view 
by  lamp-lignt.  They  were  admirably 
designed,  and,  from  the  recurrence  in 
all  of  the  remarkable  form  and  fea- 
tures of  a  young  man  of  great  personal 
beauty,  they  were  evidently  a  connect- 
ed series ;  out,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  the  colouring  and  details  were 
nearly  obliterated  by  time  and  the 
humid  air  from  the  contiguous  lake. 
Upon  scrolls  beneath  the  two  least  in- 
jured paintings  were  the  inscriptions 
of  La  Scoperta  and  La  Fendetta  ;  and 
the  incidents  delineated  in  them  were 
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80  powerfully  drawn,  and  so  full  of 
dramatic  expression,  that  a  novelist 
of  moderate  ingenuity  would  readily 
have  constructed  from  them  an  effect- 
ive romance.  The  picture  subscribed 
La  Scoperta  represented  the  interior 
of  an  elegant  saloon,  decorated  in  Ita« 
lian  taste  with  pictures,  busts,  and 
candekbra.  In  the  foreground  was 
seated  a  young  artist,  in  the  plain  garb 
renderedf  familiar  to  modem  eyes  by 
the  portraits  of  Raphael  and  other 
painters  of  the  sixteenth  centurv;  a 
short  clodc  and  doublet  of  black  doth^ 
and  tight  black  pantaloons  of  woven 
silk.  The  form  and  features  of  this 
youth  were  eminently  noble*  His 
countenance  beamed  with  dijgnity  and 
power,  and  his  tall  figure  displayed  a 
classic  symmetry  and  grandeur,  which 
forcibly  reminded  me  of  that  magni- 
ficent statue,  the  reposing  Discobolus. 
Before  him  were  an  easel  and  canvass, 
on  whid^wasdistinguishabletherough- 
ly  sketched  likeness  of  a  robust  and 
middle-aged  man,  sitting  opposite  to 
him  in  the  middle-ground  of  the  pic« 
ture,  and  richly  attired  in  a  Spanish 
mantle  of  velvet.  His  sleeves  were 
slashed  and  embroidered  in  the  fashion 
of  the  period,  and  his  belt  and  dagger 
glittered  with  adornments  of  gold  and 
jewels;  while  his  golden  spurs,  and 
the  steel  corslet  wnich  covered  his 
ample  chest,  indicated  a  soldier  of  dis- 
tinguished rank.  In  the  background 
stood  a  tall  and  handsome  youth, 
leaning  with  folded  arms  against  the 
window- niche.    He  was  attired  In  the 

Slendid  costume  of  the  Venetian  no- 
es, as  represented  in  the  portraits 
of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  and  his 
dark  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  painter 
and  his  model  with  an  expression  of 
intense  and  wondering  solicitude.  And 
truly  the  impassioned  looks  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  individuals  before  him 
were  well  adapted  to  excite  sympathy 
and  astonishment.  The  young  artist 
sat  erect,  his  tall  figure  somewhat 
thrown  back,  and  his  right  hand, 
holding  the  pencil,  was  resting  on  the 
elbow  of  his  chair ;  while  from  his 
glowing  and  dilated  features,  intense 
hatred  and  mortal  defiance  blazed  out 
upon  the  man  whose  portrait  he  had 
begun  to  paint.  In  the  delineation 
of  the  broad  and  knitted  brow,  the 
eagle- fierceness  of  the  full  and  bril- 
liant eye,  and  the  stem  compression 
of  the  lips,  the  unknown  arUst  had 
been  wonderfully  successful,  and  not 


less  so  in  the  display  of  very  opposite 
emotions  in  the  harsh  and  repulsive 
lineaments  of  the  personage  sitting  for 
his  portrait  The  wild  expression  of 
every  feature  indicated  that  he  had 
suddenly  made  some  strange  and  start- 
ling discovery.  His  face  was  of  a  livid 
and  deadly  yellow;  his  small  and 
deep-set  eyes  were  fixed  in  the  wide 
stare  of  terror  upon  the  artist;  and 
his  person  was  half  raised  from  his 
seat,  while  his  hands  convulsively 
clutched  the  elbows  of  the  chain  In 
short,  his  look  and  gesture  were  those 
of  a  man  who,  whOe  unconscious  of 
danger,  had  suddenly  roused  a  sleep* 
inglion. 

The  companion  picture,  called  La 
Vendetta,  pourtrayeda  widely  difiSsrent 
scene  and  circumstance.  The  locality 
was  a  deep  ravine,  the  shelving  sides 
of  which  were  thickly  covered  with 
trees;  and  the  background  of  this 
woody  hollow  was  blocked  up  to  a 
considerable  height,  by  the  leafy 
branches  of  recently  hewn  timber. 
In  the  right  foreground  were  two 
horses,  saddled  and  bridled,  and  at 
their  feet  the  bleeding  corpses  of  two 
men,  clothed  in  splendid  Greek  cos- 
tume. On  the  left  of  the  painting, 
appeared  the  young  Venetian  noble- 
man before  described:  he  wason  horse- 
back, and  watching,  with  looks  of 
deep  interest  and  excitement,  the  issue 
of  a  mortal  combat  between  the  two 
prominent  figures  in  La  Scf^[*erta,  But 
here  the  younger  man  was  no  longer 
in  the  plain  and  unassuming  garb  of 
an  artist.  He  was  attired  in  a  richly 
embroidered  vest  of  scarlet  and  gold ; 
white  pantaloons  of  woven  silk  dis- 
played advantageously  the  full  and 
perfect  contour  of  his  limbs ;  while 
a  short  roantello  of  dark-blue  velvet 
fell  gracefully  from  his  sbouldtrs,and 
a  glossy  feather  in  his  Spanish  hat 
waved  over  his  fine  features,  which 
told  an  eloquent  tale  of  triumph  and 
of  gratified  revenge. 

His  antagonist,  a  man  of  large  and 
muscular  proportions,  was  apparelled 
as  in  the  other  picture,  excepting  that 
he  had  no  mantle,  and  was  cased  iu 
back  and  breast  armour  of  scaled  steeL 
He  had  been  just  disarmed ;  his  sword, 
of  formidable  length,  had  flown  above 
his  head,  while  a  naked  dagger  lay  on 
the  ground  under  his  left  hand,  which 
hung  lifeless  by  his  side:  and  from 
a  gaping  wound  in  the  wrist  issued  a 
stream  of  blood. 
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The  sword-point  of  the  young  pain-* 
ter  was  buried  m  the  throat  of  his 
mailed  opponenty  wboae  livid  hue  and 
rayless  eyeballs  already  indicated  that 
his  wound  was  mortal. 

I  was  intently  gazing  upon  these 
mysterious  pictures  when  my  friend 
entered  the  saloon^  and  in  repiv  to  my 
ea^er  enquiries,  informed  metnat  the 
seriesof  inintings  around  us  pourtray« 
ed  some  romantic  family  incidents 
which  had  occurred  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  that  these  firescos  had 
been  designed  by  an  aUe  amateur  artist, 
who  was  indeed  the  hero  of  this  ro- 
mance of  Italian  life,  and  after  whom 
this  apartment  was  still  called  the  Sa« 
loon  of  Colonna.  The  late  proprietor  of 
the  yilla,  he  continued,  had  mention- 
ed some  years  since  the  discovery  of  a 
manuscript  in  the  library,  which  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  the  incidents  on 
these  pictured  walls,  and  which,  if  we 
eottld  find  it,  would  well  reward  the 
trouble  of  perusal. 

My  curiosity  received  a  fresh  im- 
pulse from  this  intelligence.  Telling 
my  friend  that  I  would  investigate 
his  books  while  he  visited  his  tenants, 
I  proceeded  after  breakfast  to  the 
library ;  and,  after  some  hours  of 
fruitless  seardi,  I  discovered,  in  a 
mass  of  worm-eaten  manuscripts,  an 
untitled^  but  apnarently  connected 
narrative,  which  forcibly  arrested  my 
attention,  by  the  romantic  charm  of 


the  inddefitSy  the  energy  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  and  the  spirited  criticisms  on 
fine  art  with  which  it  was  interwoven. 
The  hero  of  the  tale  was  an  ardent 
and  imaginative  Italian;  at  once  a 
painter  and  an  iroprovisatore ;  a  man 
of  powerful  and  expansive  intellect ; 
and  glowing  with  intense  enthusiasm 
for  oassic  and  ancient  lore,  and  for 
the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature.  The 
diction  of  this  manuscript  was,  like 
tbe  man  it  pourtrayed,  lofty  and  im- 
passioned ;  and,  when  describing  the 
rich  landscapes  of  Italy,  or  the  won- 
ders of  human  art  which  adorn  that 
favoured  region,  it  occasionally  rose 
into  a  sustained  harmony,  a  rhythmi- 
cal beautv  and  balance,  of  which  no 
modern  language  but  that  of  luly 
is  susceptible.  Dipping  at  random 
through  its  pages,  I  saw  with  delight 
the  name  of  Colonna ;  and,  ere  long, 
discovered  an  animated  description  of 
the  singular  scene  pourtrayed  in  La 
Scoperta. 

On  my  friend's  return  in  the  even- 
ing, I  neld  up  the  manuscript  in 
triumph  as  he  approsched ;  and,  after 
a  repast  in  the  Colonna  saloon,  season- 
ed by  anticipations  of  an  intellectual 
treat,  F ^i,  who,  although  a  Vene- 
tian, could  read  his  native  tongue  with 
Roman  purity  of  accent,  opened  at  my 
request  the  time- stained  volume,  i^nd 
reftd  as  follows. 


Chap.  I. 


On  a  bright  May  morning,  in  the 
year  1575,  my  gondola  was  gliding 
under  the  guns  of  a  Turkish  frigate  in 
the  harbour  of  Venice,  when  she  fired 
a  broadside  in  compliment  to  the 
Doge's  marriage  with  the  Adriatic 
The  rolling  of  the  stately  vessel  gave 
a  sodden  impulse  to  the  light  yehicle 
in  which  I  was  then  standing,  to  ob- 
tain a  better  view  of  the  festivities 
around  me  ;  the  unexpected  and  stun- 
ning report  deprived  me  for  a  moment 
of  self-possession  and  balance,  and  I 
was  precipitated  into  the  water.  The 
encumbrance  of  a  doak  rendered 
swimming  impracticable,  and,  after 
some  vain  attempts  to  remain  on  the 
surface,  I  went  down.  When  restored 
to  consciousness,  I  found  myself  in 
the  gondola,  supported  by  a  young 
man,  whose  dripping  garments  told 
me  that  Iihad  been  saved  from  un- 
timely death  by  hit  courage  and 


promptitude.  ''  Our  bath  hu  been  a 
oold  one,"  said  he,  addressing  me  with 
a  friendly  and  cheering  smile.  Too 
much  exhausted  to  reply,  I  could  only 
grasp  his  hand  with  sifentand  express- 
ive fervour.  This  incident  deprived 
the  festival  of  all  attraction.;  and, 
soon  as  I  had  regained  sufiicient 
strength,  the  young  stranger  propo- 
sed that  we  should  return  to  the  city 
for  a  change  of  dress.  Still  weak  and 
exhauated,  I  gladly  assented  to  his 
proposal,  and  we  left  the  Bucentoro 
escorted  by  a  thousand  vessels,  and  sa^ 
luted  by  tde  thunders  of  innumerable 
cannon,  proceeding  to  the  open  sea  to 
celebrate  the  high  espousals. 

My  companion  left  me  at  the  portal 
of  my  father's  palace.  He  refused  to 
enter  it,  nor  would  he  reveal  his  name 
and  residence ;  but  he  embraced  me 
cordially,  and  promised  an  early  visit. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  day^  I 
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could  not  for  a  moment  bamsh  the 
image  of  my  unknown  benefactor  from 
my  memory.  It  was  obvious^  from  bis 
accent^  that  he  was  no  Venetian.  His 
language  was  the  purest  Tascan^  and 
conveyed  in  a  voice  rich,  deep,  and 
impassioned,  beyond  any  in  my  ex- 
perience. He  was  attired  in  the  dark 
and  homely  garb  of  a  student  in  paint- 
ing; but  he  was  in  the  full  bloom  of 
youth,  and  his  tall  figure  was  cast  in 
the  finest  mould  of  masculine  beauty. 
His  raven  locks  clustered  round  a 
lofty  and  capacious  brow ;  his  full 
dark  eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence 
and  fire ;  wnile  his  fresh  and  finely- 
compressed  lips  indicated  habits  of 
decision  and  refinement,  and  gave  a 
nameless  charm  to  all  he  uttered. 
H<s  deportment  was  noble,  intellect- 
ual, and  commanding;  his  step  bound- 
ing and  elastic ;  and  there  was  an 
impressive  and  startling  vehemence, 
a  fervour  and  impetuosity,  in  every 
look  and  gesture,  which  made  me  re- 
gard him  as  one  of  a  new  and  almost 
supernatural  order  of  beings.  My 
heart  swelled  with  an  aching  and  un- 
controllable impatience  to  see  him 
again,  which  quickened  every  pulse  to 
feverish  rapidity;  my  senses,  however, 
were  still  confused  and  giddy  with 
long  immersion  in  the  water,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  recruit  my  exhausted 
powers  by  repose.  The  evening  found 
me  more  tranquil,  and  I  wandered 
forth  to  view  the  regatta  on  the  grand 
'  canal.  These  boat-races  greatly  con- 
tribute to  form  the  skill  and  energy 
which  distinguish  the  Venetian  ma- 
riners. Strength,  dexterity,  and  ar- 
dour, are  indispensable  to  success  in 
contending  for  the  prizes;  and  the 
eager  competition  of  the  candidates 
impartsan  intense  interest  to  these  fes- 
tivities, which  require  only  a  Pindar 
to  elevate  them  into  classical  import- 
ance. The  entire  surface  of  the  spa- 
cious canal  was  foaming  with  the  dash 
of  oars,  and  resounding  with  the  exu- 
berant gaiety  of  the  Venetians ;  while 
the  tapestried  balconies  of  the  sur- 
rounding palaces  were  crowded  with 
all  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Venice; 
and  the  glittering  windows  reflected 
therays  of  the  setting  sun  upon  happy 
faces  innumerable. 

Proceeding  to  the  place  of  St  Mark^ 
I  paced  in  a  contemplative  mood  over 
its  surface  until  the  day  closed,  and 
the  night-breeze  difiused  a  delicious 
coolness.    I  looked  into  Eeveral  of  the 
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tavemsunder  the  arcades toobserve  the 
company  assembled,  and  fancied  that  I 
discerned  in  one  of  them  the  generous 
youth  who  had  rescued  me  from  such 
imminent  danger.  Availing  my  self  of 
Venetian  privuege,  I  entered  without 
unmasking,  and  tbund  my  conjecture 
verified.  This  tavern  was  the  habitual 
resort  of  the  artists  resident  in  Venice, 
and  the  assembled  individuals  appear- 
ed to  be  engaged  in  vehement  con- 
troversy. 

Paul  Veronese  was  addressing  them 
as  I  entered.  "  Who,"  said  he,  "  is 
most  competent  to  pass  judgment  upon 
a  work  of  art  ?  Certainly  the  man  who 
has  accurately  observed  the  appear- 
ances of  nature,  and  who  can  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  art.  I  despise  the 
dotards  who  contend,  that  a  man  of 
taste  and  intellect  must  have  been  a 
dauber  of  canvass,  before  he  can  de- 
cide upon  the  merits  of  a  picture. 
The  ludicrous  certificate  of  approval 
which  the  German  horse-  dealers  chalk- 
ed upon  thebronze  horses  of  St  Mark's, 
outweighed,  in  my  estimation,  a  vo- 
lume of  professional  cant.  Trained  to 
a  sound  knowledge  of  their  trade  in 
the  studs  of  Germany,  they  felt  and 
understood  all  the  excellence  of  these 
magnificent  works  of  art.  They  re- 
cognised at  once  the  noble  character 
of  the  animal,  and  even  distinguished 
the  peculisr  attributes  of  each  indivi- 
dual horse.  The  superlative  excel- 
lence of  their  heads,  and  the  fiery  im- 
gatience  of  control  which  they  exhi- 
it,  cannot  be  understood  or  conveyed 
by  mere  perseverance  in  drawing.  Xo 
painter,  who  resides  in  the  interior, 
can  understand  the  merits  of  a  sea- 

{>iece ;  nor  can  the  devout  Fra  Barto- 
omeo  criticise  a  Venus  of  our  vene- 
rable Titian,  so  well  as  any  despot  of 
the  East  who  owns  a  seraglio." 

''  True,"  replied  another  artist, 
whose  full  round  tones  and  rich  em- 
phasis bespoke  him  a  Roman  ;  **  but 
taste  is  not  intuitive ;  nor  can  it  be 
attained  by  merely  studying  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  and  the  theorits 
of  art.  We  must  also  explore  the 
rich  treasures  of  painting  which  adorn 
and  dignify  our  beautiful  Italy.  It 
is  not  enough,  however,  to  study  a 
single  specimen  of  each  great  master ; 
we  must  patiently  and  repeatedly  ex- 
amine his  progressive  improvements, 
and  his  various  styles.  By  perseve- 
rance in  this  process,  a  young  artist 
will  benefidaliy  exercise  his  eye  and 
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his  judgment,  and  will  readily  distin* 
guish  the  best  pictures  in  a  collection. 
Any  degree  of  discipline  short  of  this 
ivill  be  inadequate  to  raise  him  above 
the  level  of  the  mob,  which  followed 
in  procession  the  Madonna  of  Cima« 
bue^  and  lauded  it  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  art,  because  they  had  never  seen 
any  thing  better." 

The  young  stranger  now  addressed 
them  with  much  animation  :  "  I  pre- 
sume not  to  decide/'  said  he^  ''  now 
far  the  last  sneaker  is  correct  in  his 
opinions.  Tiie  incessant  noise  on  the 
piazza  precludes  any  deliberate  consi- 
deration of  the  subject ;  but  so  far  as 
I  could  collect  the  subject  of  Maestro 
Paul's  opinion,  I  understood  him  to 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  knowing 
the  limits  of  art.  I  trust  he  will  par- 
don 80  young  an  artist,  for  uttering 
aentiments  at  variance  with  his  own ; 
and  that  I  shall  not  lose  ground  in  his 
esteem,  if  I  contend  that  every  object 
in  art  is  material,  and  that  ideal  forms 
and  models  of  excellence  are  absurdi- 
ties. An  Aspasia  and  a  Phryne,  youth- 
ful and  lovdy,  may  be  elevated  into  a 
Pallia  and  a  Venus  by  an  able  and 
imaginative  painter,  whose  excited 
fancy  will  readily  improve  upon  his 
models,  and  invest  eacn  feature,  form, 
and  attitude,  with  classical  and  appro- 
priate expression.  But  an  ideal  and 
perfectly  beautiful  woman,  destitute  of 
every  attribute  arising  from  climate 
and  national  peculiarities,  is  a  phan« 
tom  of  the  brain.  And  yet,  how  many 
common-place  artists,  wnohave  consu- 
med the  most  valuable  portion  of  their 
lives  in  drawing  from  plaster- casts, 
call  these  insufferably  vacant  faces 
and  forms  genuine  art,  and  affect  to 
look  down  upon  the  master-spirits 
who  have  immortalized  themselves  by 
matchless  portraits  of  the  great  men 
and  beautiful  women  of  their  own 
times !" 

The  parties  soon  after  separated, 
and  Paul  Veronese  left  the  tavern,  ac- 
companied by  the  stranger.  I  follow- 
ed, and  observed  them  walking  round 
the  piazzi,  and  pausing  occasionally 
to  listen  to  the  melodious  barcaroles, 
and  sportive  sallies  of  the  gay  Vene- 
tians. At  the  entrance  of  the  Merceria, 
the  youth  saluted  and  left  his  compa- 
nion, and  I  promptly  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  unmask  and  ap- 
proach him.  He  immediately  recog- 
nised me^  and  expressed  himself  gra- 


tified to  observe,  that  my  accident  had 
been  unattended  with  evu  consequence. 
I  repeated  warmly  my  acknowledge- 
ments, and  assured  him  of  my  ardent 
wish  to  prove  my  gratitude,  by  ren- 
dering him  any  service  in  my  power. 
He  appeared,  however,  rather  discon- 
certed than  pleased  by  these  profes- 
sions, and  exclaimed  with  some  vehe- 
mence, *'  What  have  I  done  for  you, 
that  I  would  not  readily  have  attempt- 
ed for  the  lowest  of  human  beings  ? 
How  many  a  wretch  throws  himself 
from  a  precipice  into  the  deep,  to 
bring  up  a  paltry  coin  !  I  have  been 
taught  to  Uiiuk  that  exaggerated  praise 
for  the  performance  of  a  mere  act  of 
duty,  has  a  tendency  to  promote  vani- 
ty and  cowardice ;  and  I  predict  the 
aecay  of  tnte  heroism  and  public 
spirit,  from  the  growing  practice  of 
commemorating  trivial  events  and  tri- 
vial men  by  statues,  columns,  and  in- 
scriptions.' 

"  You  may  disclaim  oil  merit,"  I 
replied ; ''  but  I  cannot  forget,  that  to 
save  the  life  of  a  stranger,  you  bound- 
ed from  the  lofty  bulwark  of  a  frigate. 
I  mainuin,  that  there  is  something  god- 
like in  the  man,  who  hazards  his  life 
with  such  generous  promptitude ;  and 
I  think,  you  cannot  but  admit,  that 
gratitude  is  the  strongest  and  most 
agreeable  tie,  which  binds  society  to- 
gether. Surely,  then,  if  the  fervent 
and  enthusiastic  expression  of  it  be  a 
failing,  it  is  an  amiable  one." 

He  tooVmy  hand,  and  gavemealook 
of  cordial  sympathy,  but  siid  nothing 
in  reply.  I  warmly  urged  him  topasa 
the  evening  with  me  ;  he  assented, 
and  we  proceeded  in  a  gondola  up  the 
grand  canal  to  my  abode.  During 
supper,  the  conversation  was  gay  and 
spmted,  but  confined  to  generalities  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  we  were  released 
from  the  presence  of  menials,  that 
our  ideas  flowed  with  unrestrained 
freedom  and  confidence.  The  govern- 
ment and  state- policy  of  Venice  were 
passed  in  review ;  and  my  guest  laud- 
ed the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  in  ha- 
ving embraced  the  first  opportunity  of 
concluding  with  honour  the  arduous 
struggle  they  had  mainUined  against 
the  formidable  power  of  Turkey.  He 
rejoiced  that  the  Doge  could  again  es- 
pouse the  Adriatic  seanymph,  with 
all  the  accustomed  display  of  pomp 
and  power,  and  remarks  l  now  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  and  independence  of 
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^  over  die  c^ridooi  fiur  OB^ 
ii  uufbrliuialdj  bo  amr  ;  asd  Co» 
haahoM,  thefam  of  vfaooi  G^Mapvo. 
wd  facndTio  vwordij,hos  explored 
a^  fubdvd  §at  l^mmta^  Ctt. 
tfle,  tfae  gBBmne  ABprntrite,  m  coai- 
pniffiQ  with  wfaom  the  bride  of  Ve- 
niee  h  a  moe  nyiDplL.* 

'' The  dathuci  of  Venice/ he  ol». 
■erfcd,  with  a  touch  of  aifaam  in  fab 
manner,  ''nival  be  aeeonplidied.  She 
haa  readied,  and  proboUy  paacd,  the 
dinuxof  her  political  greamcB.  Other 
nafioni,  in  the  vigDur  of  jonlh,  and 
Maemig  greater  loed  advantagea, 
nare  eommeneed  their  maiilinie  ca- 
reer, and  thia  proud  republic  mnst  nib* 
mit  to  decline  and  fall,  aa  mightier 
atatea  hare  done  before  her.  Already 
I  perceire  ajmptoma  of  onaonndneai 
in  her  political  institntiona,  of  dedi* 
ning  encrgj  and  ihallow  policy  in  the 
oondact  of  her  wara  and  negotiationa. 
If  jou  ooold  not  preserre  bj  resolute 
defence  the  Itle  of  Cypnia,  which  haa 
owned  jour  swaj  for  a  century,  yon 
might  hare  sared  it  by  the  easy  and 
obriouf  expedient  of  aUowing  the  Sul- 
tan to  recetre  at  a  cheaper  rate  hia 
annual  auppl^  of  ita  delidons  winea; 
and  by  refusing  to  shelter  in  the  har- 
bour of  Famaugusta  the  Christian  cor* 
aairs,  who  capture  the  beauties  des- 
tined for  the  seraglio.  The  sweet 
island  of  Lore  is  now  lost  for  ever  to 
the  state  of  Venice,  and  its  incompa* 
rable  wineabeoome  erery  yearmorerare 
and  costly  throughout  Italy." 

The  keen  edge  of  his  remarks  touch- 
ed me  sensibly,  and  wounded  all  my 
pride  of  birth  and  country.  Tbia  re* 
vttlsion  of  feeling  did  not  eacape  the 
quick  perceptions  of  my  guest  t  the 
recollection  that  he  was  speaking  thus 
unguardedly  to  the  son  of  a  Venetian 
senator,  seemed  to  flash  upon  him, 
^d  he  closed  the  discussion  by  re- 
arking,  with  a  smile,  that  we  were 


"  Ik  k  tne,*  saU  he,  ^'dMt  I  diould 
speak  of  mywdf  and  of  my  object  in 
TenioB.  IanianatiieofFkfcpee,and 
a  peiniB'-  Wesaied  aad  dsgnated 
witti  the  ■IrhfiaHii/riiiiinimi  art,  I 
caaK  here  to  ftnsdy  the  iledi  and  blood 
of  theVcBettsnadHoL  The  works  of 
TStiaa  reafiae  cvsT  thing  which  ia  Ta« 
Ivahle  andeaxtttial  in  die  aitof  paint* 
ing,  and  the  stodent  who  doei  not 
pvnne  the  track  of  this  great  master, 
will  never  attain  hi^  rank  aa  a  paint- 
er. In  Venice,  the  pahhc  voice  has 
supieme  juiisdietion  in  matters  of 
taste  and  fine  art,  and  the  artiata  col- 
lectively excrdae  little  influence  on 
public  opinion.  Titian  fascinates  aD 
amatenra,  and  every  artist  admits  hia 
incomparable  excelknce  in  the  great 
easfntnl  of  paintings  whidi  is  truth 
of  colouring. 

"  I  am  still  too  much  a  noriee  in 
the  theoriea  of  your  beautiful  art,"  I 
replied,  "  to  contend  this  point  with 
you ;  but  yon  will  pardon  me  if  I  sug- 
gest the  probability  that  you  are  do- 
gusted  with  the  severity  of  the  Tus- 
can schooL  Your  abhorrence  of  the 
yoke  you  have  escaped  from  impels 
you  to  the  other  extreme,  and  your 
admiration  of  Venetian  art  is  height- 
ened by  contrasting  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Titian,  with  the  bones  and  sinews 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Nevertheless,  I 
win  baxard  a  prediction,  that  instead 
of  abandoning  for  ever  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  the  Florentine  school,  you 
will  eventually  resume  and  abide  by 
them.  Our  gracefulTitian  is  the  prince 
of  colourists,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  drawing  seldom  rises  above 
mediocrity." 

"  You  must  excuse  me/'  he  retort- 
ed with  a  smile,  "if  I  doubt  whether 
jrour  position  can  be  maintained.  I 
mfer  from  the  tendency  of  your  re- 
marks that  you  consider  drawing  of 
primary  importance.  I  admit  that 
drawing  is  essential  to  give  truth  and 
symmetry  of  proportion,  and  is  there- 
fore a  necessary  evil;  but  a  finished 
picture  represents  the  surfaces  of 
things:   surfaces  are  distinguishable 
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maintain  that  colouring  is  the  real  ob« 
jeet,  the  alpha  and  omega>  of  art.  To 
class  drawing  above  paintings  is  to  pre- 
fer the  scaffold  to  the  building,  therude 
and  early  stages  to  the  fnU  and  rich 
maturity  of  art.  What  are  the  sharp 
and  Tigoroua  lines  of  Michael  Angelo 
but  dreams  and  shadows^  compured 
with  the  pure  and  exquisite  vitality  of 
a  head  by  Titian?  Any  beardless  tyro 
nay^  by  plodding  industry^  produce  a 
drawing  as  accurate^  if  not  as  free,  as 
the  off-hand  sketches  of  Raffiielle; 
but  to  delineate  real  life  widi  its  ez« 
^uisitely  blended  tints  and  demi- tints  ; 
Its  tender  outlines,  and  evanescent 
shades  of  character  and  expression ;  ta 
accomplish  all  this  by  lines  and  angles 
ta  impossible.  It  requires  the  magic 
aid  of  colouring,  controUed  by  that 
deep  and  rare  perception  of  the  beau« 
tiful,  that  wondrous  harmony  of  in* 
tellect  and  feeling,  which  is  the  im« 
mediate  gift  of  heaven,  and  the  proud« 
eat,  highest  attribute  of  man." 

*'  I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  the  Venetian  school,"  I 
rejoined ;  ''and  I  admit,  in  many  re« 
spects,  the  force  of  your  reasoning.  It 
is,  however,  a  question  with  me,  whe- 
ther the  enthusiastic  disciples  of  Ti- 
tian are  not  in  danger  of  pursuing  the 
material  and  perishable,  rather  than 
the  intellectual  and  permanent  in  paint- 
ing. The  glorious  colouring  <k  this 
great  master  will  fade  under  the  ac- 
tion of  time  and  huroiditj,  and  betray 
his  deficiencies  in  drawing;  whereas 
the  moral  grandeur  of  Midiael  An- 
gelo's  frescos,  which  derive  no  aid  from 
colour,  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
walls  which  they  adorn.  I  would  gladly 
hear  you  contest  this  point  with  the 
Roman  artist  who  addressed  Maestro 
Paul  this  evening  at  the  tavern.  I  feel 
too  mach  my  own  deficiency  in  tech- 
nical phrase  and  knowledge  to  vindi- 
cate my  opinions  successfully." 

"  That  Roman,"  said  he,  *'  is  an  in« 
tellectual  and  accomplished  man,  but 
he  wants  a  painter's  eye,  and  should 
rather  have  devoted  his  time  and  ta- 
lents to  literature.  He  has,  however^ 
pursued  the  fine  arts  professionally^ 
and  he  is  eloquent  and  resolute  in  the 
defence  of  his  opinions :  but  the  na- 
ture which  he  has  studied  is  destitute 
of  life  and  colouring ;  it  exists  only  in 
marble  and  plaster,  and  he  would  ra- 
ther copy  the  single  and  motionless 
attitude  of  an  antique  statue,  than 
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study  the  fine  forms  and  eloquent  fea- 
tures with  which  Italy  abounds.  He  is^ 
in  short,  a  sedentary  idler,  who  wiU  not 
take  the  trouble  to  read  the  great  book 
of  nature,  and  would  rather  fire  at  a 
wooden  eagle  on  a  pole,  than  pursue 
the  kingly  bird  amicust  the  wild  scene« 
ry  of  the  Apennines.  He  assumed  the 
unwarrantable  liberty  of  severely  cen- 
suring  Paul  Veronese's  grand  picture 
of  the  '  Nuptials  of  Cana,'  in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  noble  artist  He  object- 
ed to  the  insignificant  appearance  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples,  and  to  their 
position  at  the  table  in  the  middle* 
ground  of  the  picture.  The  painter 
introduced  them  into  this  great  work 
because  their  presence  was  indispensa^ 
ble ;  but  he  avoided  giving  them  any 
prominent  position,  conceiving  it  im« 
possible  for  any  human  artist  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  personification  of  our 
glorious  Redeemer.  Moreover,  they 
were  but  accessary  to  his  real  object^ 
which  was  to  represent  the  busy 
crowd  of  guests,  the  banquet,  and  the 
arobitecture.  In  these  respects  the 
artist  has  been  eminently  successful. 
The  naintmg  abounds  with  harmony^ 
and  tne  incidents  are  told  with  all  the 
life  and  spirit  of  a  Spanish  novel.  The 
most  prominent  figures  are  musicians 
at  a  table  in  the  foreground,  performing 
a  concert  upon  elegant  instruments. 
Paul  Veronese  is  leading  with  grace 
and  spirit  on  the  violin ;  Titian,  the 
peat  ruler  of  harmony,  is  perform- 
ing on  the  violoncello;  Bassano  and 
Tintorett,  upon  other  instruments. 
They  are  painted  with  wonderful  truth 
of  character  and  expression ;  they  are 
magnificently  attired,  and  their  per- 
sonal appearance  is  eminently  noble 
and  dignified.  Around  the  bride's  ta- 
ble are  assembled  Uie  mostdistinguish« 
ed  personages  of  the  present  age ;  all 
admirable  portraits,  and  abounding 
with  dramatic  expression.  The  at- 
mosphere in  the  background  is  clear 
and  transparent,  and  exhibits  in  sharp 
and  brilliant  relief  the  Palladtan  mag- 
nificence of  the  architecture;  while 
the  busy  foreground  is  enriched  with 
a  gorgeous  display  of  vases  and  other 
materials  of  the  banquet,  adorned  with 
chasings  of  splendid  and  classical  de^ 
sign.  The  hght  throughout  the  fore* 
ground  and  middle  distance  is  won- 
derfully natural,  and  clearly  developea 
the  numerous  groups  and  figures  com- 
prehended in  this  colossal  work.  What 
man  of  sense  and  feeling  can  behold 
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this  wondrous  achievement  of  human 
art,  and  not  long  to  feast  his  eyes  upon 
it  for  ever  ? 

"  This  fastidious  Roman  expressed 
also  his  annoyance  at  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  costume,  in  Paul's  fine  picture 
of  the  '  Family  of  Darius  presented 
to  Alexander,'  and  lamented  that  so 
admirahle  a  work  should  have  been 
blemished  by  this  gross  anachronism. 
You  are,  doubtless,  well  acquainted 
with  a  painting  which  belongs  to  a 
branch  of  your  family.  It  ma]^  be 
truly  called  the  triumph  of  colouring; 
and  certainly  more  harmony,  splen« 
dour,  and  loveliness,  never  met  toge- 
ther in  one  picture.  To  these  merits 
must  be  added  the  truth  of  character 
which  prevails  in  all  the  heads,  most 
of  which  are  portraits.  Forget  for  a 
moment  that  the  incident  is  borrowed 
from  ancient  story;  imagine  it  the 
victory  of  a  hero  of  the  sixteenth  cen< 
tury,  and  the  painting  becomes,  in  all 
respects,  a  masterpiece.  The  archi- 
tecture, in  the  background,  gives  a 
tone  to  the  whole ;  but  it  required  the 
delicate  outlines  and  the  exquisite  per- 
ception of  harmonious  colouring  which 
distinguish  Paul  Veronese,  to  give  re* 
lief  and  contrast  to  the  ^gures  and 
draperies  on  so  light  a  ground.  The 
pyramidal  group,  formed  by  an  old 
roan,  and  four  female  figures,  is  su-> 
perlativelv  lovely;  the  countenances 
wonderfully  expressive,  and  sparkling 
with  animation.  The  head  of  Alex- 
ander is  beautiful,  but  deficient  in 
masculine  firmness,  and  more  adapted 
to  charm  the  softer  sex  than  to  awe 
the  world ;  while  Parmenio  has  a  mag- 
nificent head,  which  is  finely  contrast- 
ed with  the  more  feminine  graces  of 
the  royal  conqueror,  and  his  yellow 
drapery  is  admirably  folded  and  co* 
loured.  How  exquisitely  finished,  too, 
is  the  long  and  beautifully  braided 
flaxen  hair  of  the  Persian  Princesses ! 
And  what  a  host  of  figures  in  this  no- 
ble picture,  most  of  them  the  size 
of  life,  as  in  the  'Nuptials  of  Canal' 
Certainly,  this  painting  is  nearly  un- 
rivalled in  close  fidelity  to  nature;  and 
in  the  truth  and  splendour  of  its  co- 
louring, it  yields  only  to  that  trium- 
phant specimen  of  Venetian  art  in 
the  Scuola  della  Carita,  Titian's  'Pre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin  in  the  Tem- 
ple.' These  two  pictures  will  Ions 
maintain  their  glorious  supremacy,  ana 
will  probablynever  be  surpassed.  Vio- 
lation of  costume  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
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defect  in  the  eyes  6f  antiquarians. 
The  great  mass  of  society  overlook  it, 
and  care  only  for  what  gratifies  the 
eye  and  the  imagination.  Neverthe- 
less I  would  recommend  to  artists  ge- 
nerally the  avoidance  of  subjects  bor- 
rowed from  ancient  history.  It  is  far 
easier  to  excel  in  the  folds  and  colour- 
ing of  modern  drapery,  than  to  deli- 
neate the  light  garb  and  native  ele- 
gance of  Grecian  forms.  Nor  could 
any  painters,  but  those  who  lived  in 
the  times  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  do 
justice  to  those  roost  classical  and 
graceful  of  all  subjects.  Oh  !  how  I 
bum  with  impatient  ardour  to  behold 
the  storied  isles  and  continent  of 
Greece !  Their  ancient  splendour  is 
no  more,  but  their  pure  ana  temperate 
dime  still  developes  the  noblest  spe- 
cimens of  the  human  race." 

''Had  our  acquaintance  commenced 
some  years  sooner,"  said  I,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "  I  could  have  gratifinl  your 
wish.  I  accompanied  my  father,  who 
went  to  Greece  on  a  mission  from  the 
republic,  and  I  remained  three  years 
on  the  dassic  soil  of  Homer  and  So- 
phocles. I  was  too  young  to  make 
the  most  of  my  opportunities,  but  I 
succeeded  in  my  attempts  to  master 
the  modem  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  greatly  improved  my  knowledge 
of  ancient  Greek." 

At  these  words  my  companion  start- 
ed impetuously  from  his  chair,  and 
strained  me  in  a  vehement  embrace. 

"  Oh !  rare  and  fortunate  incident !" 
he  exdaimed;  "  you  are  the  compa- 
nion I  have  so  lon^  and  vainly  sought. 
A  man  so  distinguidied  by  nobility  of 
mind  and  person,  and  yet  so  young, 
it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  with.  You  will,  you  must  be, 
the  chosen  friend  of  my  soul !" 

I  could  not  but  suspect  that  some 
mystery  was  inrolvcd  in  this  abrupt 
and  somewhat  premature  tender  of  his 
friendship ;  but  I  returned  his  embrace 
with  grateful  ardour.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  contagion  of  his  im- 
passioned and  headlong  feelincs.  I 
trembled  with  emotion,  and  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  express  in  connected  lan- 
guage how  greatly  I  valued  his  good 
opinion.  It  was  midnight  when  he 
left  me,  promising  a  long  and  early  vi* 
sit  on  the  succeeding  day. 

I  retired  to  bed  in  a  state  of  exdte- 
ment  which  banished  sleep.  To  sub- 
due the  vivid  impression  made  upon 
me  by  the  events  of  the  day  and  even* 
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log  VBS  impoasible.  I  had,  perhtps, 
too  unwarily,  girenapledge  of  fervent 
and  enduring  friendship  to  a  man 
whose  name  and  connexions  were  a 
mystery,  and  of  whose  character  and 

fireyious  life  my  ignorance  was  abso- 
itte :  but  the  singular  charm  of  his 
language  and  deportment  was  even  en- 
lianced  by  the  obscurity  which  enve- 
loped him,  and  I  yielded  unresisting- 
]y  to  the  spell  in  which  he  had  bound 
me. 

I  had  never  yet  beheld  the  man 
whose  tastes  and  pursuits  assimilated 
BO  entirely  with  my  own.  He  was, 
however,  incomparably  my  superior 
in  natural  and  acquired  advantages. 
He  possessed  more  variety,  more  ful- 
ness and  accuracy,  of  knowledge ;  and 
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he  displayed  a  vigour  and  opulence  of 
language  which  often  rose  with  the  oc- 
casion into  the  lof^y  and  impassioned 
eloquence  of  poetry.  His  soul  was 
more  expanded  and  liberal  than  mine; 
but  at  the  same  time  more  uncontrol- 
led, rash,  and  intemperate.  He  had 
doubtless  those  defects,  which,  in  Italy, 
often  accompany  an  ardent  and  impe- 
tuous character;  and,  under  strong 
Erovocation,  he  would  not  hesitate  pro- 
ably  to  inflict  an  unsparing  and  for- 
midable revenge :  but  surely  a  gener- 
ous heart  and  a  commanding  intellect 
will  redeem  many  failings,  and  even 
palliate  those  desnerate  alternatives  to 
which  men  of  noble  nature  and  of  pure 
intention  are  sometimes  impelled  by 
the  defects  of  our  social  institutions. 


Chap.  IL 


At  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning  I  heard  the  emphatic  tread  of 
the  young  painter  in  the  corridor.  In 
a  moment  ne  entered  my  apartment, 
and  his  appearance  renewea  in  some 
degree  my  emotion.  **  Our  feelings 
had  too  much  of  lyric  riot  in  them  last 
night,"  said  he  smiling;  "such  ex- 
citement is  exhausting,  and  cannot  be 
long  sustained  without  approximation 
to  fever.  I  shall  never  learn  modera- 
tion in  mv  attachments,  but  I  am  re- 
solved to  lower  the  expression  of  them 
to  a  more  temperate  standard;  and 
with  this  object  I  will,  if  agreeable  to 
you,  endeavour  to  create  occupation 
for  our  intellects  as  well  as  our  feel- 
ings." 

He  then  enquired  if  I  had  practised 
drawing,  and  to  what  extent.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
sketching  the  fine  lake  and  mountain 
scenery  of  Lombardy ;  but  that  my 
ambition  was  to  draw  the  human  fi- 
gure from  living  models,  which  I  re- 
garded as  the  only  avenue  by  which 
any  d^ree  of  excellence  could  be  at- 
tained. 

**  If  you  will  accept  of  my  assist- 
ance," hereplied,  "  we  can  immediate- 
ly commence  a  course  of  elementary 
studies  of  the  human  figure,  after 
which,"  added  he  sportively,  '^you 
may  employ  me  as  a  model.  In  return 
fur  my  instructions  in  painting,  you 
must  promote  my  ardent  wish  to  at- 
tain a  competent  knowledge  of  modern 
Greek.  I  have  a  sacred  duty  to  per- 
form in  one  of  the  Greek  ishnds,  and 


shall  proceed  there  in  the  ensuing  au- 
tumn." 

'*  We  cannot  effectually  realize  yout 
suggestion,"  I  rejoined,  *^  unless  we 
abandon  for  a  while  the  riot  and  re- 
velry of  Venice.  My  father  is  at  pre- 
sent in  Dalmatia,  and  I  am  pledged  td 
pass  the  summer  in  the  country  with 
my  excellent  and  respected  mother, 
who  is  preparing  for  departure,  and 
will  probably  quit  Venice  at  the  close 
of  the  present  week.  The  villa  we  in- 
habit uuring  the  summer  heats  is  in 
the  most  charming  district  of  Lombar- 
dy, and  near  the  spot  where  the  rapid 
Mincio  receives  the  pure  waters  of  the 
lake  of  Garda.  You  must  accompany 
me  to  this  earthly  paradise,  where  we 
can  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  from  the 
lake  and  mountains,  and  explore  the 
bright  scenery  of  its  classic  shores  and 
the  peninsula  of  Sirmio,  sung  in  glow- 
ing verse  by  Catullus.  There  we  can 
repose  under  the  dark  umbrage  of 
orange  and  myrtle  groves,  drink  deep 
of  the  beauties  of  Pindar,  and  bind  our 
temples  with  wreaths  of  laurel.  But 
I  have  not  vet  introduced  you  lo  my 
mother.  She  is  aware  that  a  stranger 
saved  me  from  a  watery  death  iu  the 
harbour,  and  will  welcome  gratefully 
the  preserver  of  her  only  son.  She  has 
a  fine  taste  for  pictures,  and  is  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  beautiful  Ma« 
donnas.  If  you  will  paint  one  for  her 
private  chapel,  and  subdue  in  some 
measure  the  imnetuous  ardour  of  your 
dirportment  in  ner  presence,  she  will 
receive  and  cherish  you  as  a  son," 
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While  thus  uAireBAnf  him,  I  per- 
ceived a  sudden  contraction  of  his  fine 
features,  indicati?e  of  strong  internal 
emotion,  the  mysterv  of  which  was  not 
deyeloped  for  a  considerable  period  af-« 
ter  this  conversation.  At  length  he 
approached  me,  and  with  a  look  of  in- 
tense interest  enquired  how  near  my 
faUier's  villa  was  to  Peschiera  on  the 
lake  of  Garda.  **  Within  a  league  of 
it,"  I  replied.  Again  he  paced  the 
apartment  in  silent  abstraction,  when 
suddenly  his  eagle-eye  was  lighted  up 
with  more  than  its  wonted  fire,  and  he 
exclaimed  with  animation,  "Agreed! 
I  will  accompany  you  to  Lombardy, 
and  should  I  prove  accentable  to  your 
mother  as  a  guest,  I  will  paint  a  Ma« 
donna  for  her  chapel.  On  ray  discre- 
tion, and  my  respect  for  her  hablu  and 
feelings,  you  may  rely." 

On  the  succeeding  day  I  introduced 
him  to  my  mother.  The  elegant  free* 
dom  of  his  address,  and  the  spirit  and 
originality  of  his  conversation,  made 
an  immediate  and  favourable  impres- 
sion upon  my  beloved  parent;  and 
she  afterwards  acknowledged  to  me 
that,  independently  of  his  noble  exte« 
rior,  and  his  powerful  claim  upon  her 
gratitude,  she  bad  never  been  sostrong- 
ly  prepossessed.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  he  named  himself  Colonna. 
Since  his  refusal  to  reveal  his  name  on 
the  first  day  of  our  acquainUnce,  I  had 
never  repeated  the  enq^uky.  Subse- 
quently, however,  I  discovered  that 
tnis  appellation  haid  been  assumed  un- 
der circumstances  of  a  disastrous  and 
compulsory  nature.  After  his  inter- 
view with  my  mother,  I  accompanied 
him  to  his  abode,  where  I  was  grati- 
fied iivith  a  view  of  the  paintings  and 
sketches  which  he  had  executed  in  Ve- 
nice. His  figures  were  fresh  and  mas- 
terly ;  his  colouring  had  all  the  bril- 
liant glow  of  the  Venetian  painters, 
while  his  bold  and  beautiful  designs 
betrayed,  as  I  had  anticipated,  the  ac- 
curate drawing  of  the  Tuscan  school. 
His  studies  were  from  the  antique,  and 
from  Italian  life:  naked  figures,  or 
with  little  drapery;  female  heads 
abounding  with  expression  and  loveli- 
ness ;  arms  and  legs,  backs  and  busts  ; 
naked  boys,  bathing,  running,  and 
wrestling.  He  intimated  that  he  had 
never  yet  painted  for  emolument,  nor 
for  the  gratification  of  others ;  and  ad- 
ded, carelessly,  "  what  farther  con- 
cerns me  shall  DKB  revealed  to  you  in  our 
hours  of  leisure  by  the  lake  of  Garda." 


[[Sept 

On  the  appointed  morniog  we  quil- 
ted Venice.  Our  bark  issued  finom  the 
C^and  canal  at  an  early  hour,  glided 
silently  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
laguna,  and  approached  the  entranee 
of  the  Brenta.  The  sun  was  rising  in 
veiled  and  purple  miyesty  through  the 
soft  mists  of  a  summer  morning,  and 
the  towers  and  churches  of  Venice  ap- 
peared fioatinginthin  vapour.  Colon- 
na ascended  the  deck,  and,  folding  his 
arms,  gazed  with  evident  emotion  on 
the  ''  City  of  Palaces,"  until  it  disap- 
peared behind  a  bank  of  fog.  His  chest 
heaved  with  some  powerfm  sympathy, 
and,  for  a  moment,  tears  suffhaed  lus 
eyes  and  veiled  their  brightness.  His 
manner  impKed,  I  thought,  some  pain- 
ful recollections,  or  a  presentiment  that 
he  should  never  behold  Venice  again. 
To  me  our  departure  was  a  source  of 
relief  and  enjoyment  In  the  win  ter 
season  Venice  is  a  cheerful  and  desi- 
rable abode,  because  the  population  is 
dense,  and  the  local  peculiarities  con- 
tribute greatly  to  promote  public  and 
private  festivity :  but,  during  the  heats 
of  summer  ana  the  exhalations  of  au- 
tumn, no  place  is  more  offensive  and 
pestilential. 

At  Padua  we  separated  from  my  mo- 
ther, who  proceeaed  with  her  domes- 
tics by  the  direct  road  to  Peschiera, 
while  Colonna  and  I  made  a  deviation 
to  Vicenza,  whither  we  journeyed  on 
foot ;  a  mode  of  travelling  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  colloquial  enjoyment,  and 
to  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  country.  We  found  the  nume- 
rous edifices  of  Falladio  in  Vioenza  and 
its  vicinity  in  many  respects  unworthy 
of  that  noble  architect :  many  of  them 
are  indeed  remodelled  fronts  of  old 
houses,  in  which  the  pure  taste  of  the 
artist  was  warped  by  the  want  of  capa- 
bility in  the  original  elevations.  The 
palaces  built  after  his  designs  are  defi- 
cient in  extent  and  variety,  and  maybe 
termed  experimental  models,  rather 
than  effective  iUustrations  of  his  chaste 
and  classical  conceptions.  In  his  tri- 
umphal arch  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Campo  Marzo  we  found  much  to  ad- 
mire, and  not  less  in  his  beautiful 
bridge  which  spans  the  Bacchiglione. 
How  bold,  and  light,  and  el^ant  the 
arch,  like  the  daring  leap  of  a  youth- 
ful amazon !  And  how  cheerful  the 
open  balustrade,  through  which  the 
clearand  sparkling  waters  are  seen  roll- 
ing their  rapid  course  to  the  adjacent 
city  I 


It  Is  in  Venice  thftt  the  fine  geniug 
of  ntlladio  derelopes  all  its  snprema- 
ej.  The  Cornaro  palace  on  the  grand 
canal,  and  the  unfinished  convent  of 
Ja  Cariti,  are  splendid  efforts  of  pure 
taste  in  design  and  decoration ;  and  as 
perfect  in  execution  and  finish  aa  if 
east  in  a  mould.  His  churches  too,  es* 
pecially  that  glorious  edifice,  Al  Re« 
dentore-^bow  simple  in  design,  and 
yet  how  beautifully  effective  and  har- 
monious in  proportion  and  outline ! 

Weprocceded  on  the  following  morn« 
ing  to  Verona,  which  excited  a  strong- 
er interest  than  Ticenza  by  its  classical 
associations  and  striking  position  on 
the  river  Adige,  a  lively  daughter  of 
the  Alps.  Hushing  from  her  mountain 
bed,  she  urges  her  rapid  and  devious 
course  through  the  city,  dividing  it 
into  two  portions,  connected  by  the 
bridge  of  Scaliger.  This  fine  edifice 
rises  on  bold  arches,  wider,  and  more 
heroic,  and  more  scientific,  than  that 
of  the  Rialto,  the  wonder  of  Venice^ 
which  is  indeed  no  bridge,  but  a  huge 
and  inconvenient  staircase. 

Pursuing  as  we  journeyed  onward 
the  subject  of  architecture,  I  comment- 
ed on  the  insignificant  appearance  of 
the  temples  of  Pantheism,  when  com- 
pared with  the  roigestic  cathedrals  for 
which  the  Christian  world  is  indebted 
to  the  barbarians  of  the  middle  ages. 

"  The  Greeks  and  Romans,"  obser- 
ved Colonna,  ''erected  a  temple  to  each 
individual  of  their  numerous  deities. 
These  buildings  were  consequently  of 
limited  extent,  and  their  columns  of 
corresponding  proportions.  The  citi- 
sens  sacrificed  singly  to  the  Gods,  or 
attended  public  festivals,  comprehend- 
ing large  masses  of  the  people;  in 
which  event  the  officiating  priest  or 
priestess  entered  the  temple,  and  the 
assembled  votaries  were  grouped  with- 
out. In  our  churches,  on  the  contrary, 
the  population  of  a  city  is  often  con- 
gregated for  hours ;  and  how  magni- 
ficently adapted  for  this  object  is  the 
vast  and  solemn  interior  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
priest  reverberates  like  thunder,  and 
the  chorus  of  the  people  rises  like  a 
mountain-gust,  praising  the  great  Fa- 
ther of  all,  and  rousing  the  aff'righted 
conscience  of  the  infidel ;  while  the 
mighty  organ,  the  tyrant  of  music, 
rages  like  a  hurricane,  and  rolls  his 
deep  floods  of  sound  in  sublime  accom- 
paniment !  How  grand  were  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  rational  barbarians  to 
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whom  Europe  is  indebted  for  these 
vast  and  noble  structures !  And  how 
immeasurably  they  surpass,  for  aU  me- 
ditative and  devotional  objects,  the 
modern  application  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man temples,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  to 
the  purposes  of  Christian  worship! 
Had  any  necessity  existed  to  borrow 
designs  from  these  sourcesi  we  should 
rather  have  modeUed  our  diurchea 
from  their  theatres,  the  plan  of  which 
is  admirably  fitted  for  oratorical  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  accommodation  of 
numbers." 

We  accomplished  the  last  portion  of 
our  journey  during  a  night  of  super- 
lative beauty.  A  brilliant  and  nearly 
fbll  moon  guded  with  us  through  long 
avenues  of  lofty  elms,  linked  together 
by  the  clustering  tendrils  of  vines,  fes- 
tooned from  tree  to  tree,  and  at  thia 
season  prodigal  of  foliage.  The  co- 
ruscations of  distant  lightning  shot 
through  the  clear  darkness  of  Italian 
night;  the  moon  and  evening  star, 
and  Sirius  and  Orion,  soared  above  us 
in  pure  ether,  and  seemed  to  approach 
our  sphere  like  guardian  spirits.  The 
cool  breezes  which  usher  in  the  dawn 
now  began  to  whisper  through  the  fo- 
liage ;*  a  light  vapour  arose  in  the  east; 
and  the  soft  radiance  of  the  first  sun- 
beams faintly  illumined  the  horizon  as 
we  arrived  at  our  destination.  Here 
the  romantic  lake  of  Garda  layexpand- 
ed  before  us ;  its  broad  surface  ruffled 
by  the  mountain  breeze,  and  gleaming 
like  silver  in  the  moonlight.  The 
waves  were  heaving  in  broken  and 
foaming  masses,  and  reverberated 
along  the  rocky  shores,  finelv  illustra- 
ting the  accuracy  of  Virgil's  descriptive 
line: 
•<  Fluctiboset  fremita  assargens  xnarino.** 

I  retired  immediately  to  rest,  not 
having  slept  for  the  preceding  twenty- 
four  hours ;  while  Colonna  preferred 
a  morning  walk,  and  wandered  out  to 
view  the  environs.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  we  completed  our  domestic 
arrangements.  My  friend  occupied  a 
saloon  on  the  nortn  side  of  the  villa, 
which  commanded  an  extensive  pros- 
pect, a  light  favourable  for  painting, 
and  private  egress  into  the  open  coun- 
try ;  an  accommodation  which  he  re- 
quested, diat  his  rambling  and  irregu- 
lar habits  might  occasion  no  inconve- 
nience to  the  other  inmatea  of  the 
mansion. 

After  a  few  days  had  been  devoted 
to  excursions  upon  and  around  the 
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lake^  and  over  the  picturesque  hills  as 
far  as  Brescia^  we  commenced  a  more 
useful  and  methodical  distribution  of 
our  time.  Colonna  began  and  com- 
pleted the  sketch  of  a  Madonna  for  my 
mother^  that  he  might  work  upon  it  at 
his  leisure ;  and  we  read  together  the 
Greek  poets  and  historians :  nor  did  I 
forget  to  avail  myself  of  my  friend's 
proffered  assistance  to  improve  my 
kuowleilge  of  drawing  and  design. 
Under  his  masterly  guidance  I  Dersc« 
vered  in  drawing  geometrical  ngures 
until  I  could  trace  them  with  quick- 
ness, freedom,  and  accuracy.  He  then 
annoyed  me  for  a  brief  interval  with 
skeletons  and  anatomical  subjects,  di- 
recting my  attention  to  the  articula- 
tion of  the  joints  and  the  insertion  of 
the  muscles ;  after  which  I  proceeded 
to  copy  his  fine  studies  of  human 
limbs,  both  round  and  muscular,  and 
in  the  various  altitudes  of  action  and 
repose.  Finally,  I  began  to  sketch 
from  living  models,  and  was  pursuing 
my  object  with  ardour  and  success, 
when  a  tragical  event  severed  me  for  a 
considerable  period  from  my  beloved 
tutor  and  friend. 

It  had  been  arran^d  between  us 
that  each  should,  in  his  habits,  be  per- 
fectly uncontrolled,  and  indepcnaent 
of  the  other.  Our  excursions  were  al- 
ternately separate,  and  in  company, 
and  Colonna  was  often  absent  from  the 
villa  for  one  or  more  days  and  nights, 
without  exciting  observation  or  sur- 
prise. 

He  delighted  in  ranging  over  the 
green  pastures  of  Lombardy,  hedged 
in  by  lofty  trees,  festooned  with  vines, 
and  irrigated  by  transparent  streams 
innumerable.  The  young  Tuscan  had 
never  before  seen  nature  in  a  garb 
so  lovely  and  inviting ;  he  wandered 
through  the  picturesque  villages  which 
margin  or  overhang  the  lake  of  Garda, 
sojourned  with  the  peasantry,  and 
sketched  their  figures  and  costume. 
From  these  rambles  he  would  often  re- 
turn at  sunset  over  the  lake  in  a  small 
bark,  crowned  like  a  youthful  Bacchus 
with  vine  leaves  and  ivy,  and  singing 
wild  Dithirambics  to  his  guitar,  while 
the  surrounding  villagers,  by  whom  he 
was  idolized,  followed  him  in  their 
boats  with  shouts  of  joy  and  festivity. 
During  the  cool  nights  which,  in  this 
hilly  region,  temper  the  sickly  heat  of 
an  Italian  summer,  we  often  wander- 
ed along  the  breezy  shores  of  our  clas- 
sic Benacus^  or  sought  refreshment  in 


its  dark  blue  waters.  Cktoma  wts  an 
adept  in  the  delightful  exercise  of 
swimming,  and  his  instructions  soon 
imparted  to  me  the  requisite  skill  and 
self-possession.  We  plunged  from  the 
marble  terraces  of  the  villa  into  the 
delicious  element,  cleaving  its  moon- 
lit waves,  and  sporting  over  its  wide 
surface  like  water- gods. 

The  Madonna  for  my  mother  was 
finished  in  August.    The  artist  had 
selected  the  incident  of  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  and  the  mother  of  Jesus  was 
reposing  in  deep  shade,  under  the 
giant  arms  and  dense  foliage  of  a 
maple  tree.    In  the  middle  distance, 
a  few  ilex  and  cypress  trees  were  ef- 
fectively and  naturally  distributed. 
The  background  was  mountain  scene- 
ry ;  and  from  a  lofty  cliff  a  rirer  was 
precipitated,  in  a  bold  and  picturesque 
fall.    The  waters  rebounded  from  the 
gulf  below  in  silver  spray,  and  flow- 
ed through  a  verdant  level  into  a  tran- 
quil and  beautiful  lake.    The  most 
romantic  features  of  the  wilderness 
around  the  lake  of  Garda  were  faith- 
fully and  beautifully  introduced ;  and 
the  hriUiant  rays  of  a  sun  approaching 
the  horizon,  threw  a  flood  of  gold  over 
rock,  and  wood,  and  water.      The 
Madonna  was  a  young  and  lovely  wo* 
man,  giving  nourishment  to  her  first- 
born son,  and  bending  over  her  plea- 
sing task  with  delighted  attention .  The 
head  of  the  Virgin  was  after  a  sketch 
from  life,  but  developed  and  elevated 
in   character,  and  invested  with   a 
breathing  tenderness,  a  hallowed  in- 
nocence and  purity  of  expression, 
which  at  once  thrilled  and  saddened 
the  beholder.    The  boy  was  a  model 
of  infantine  beauty  ;  he  supported 
himself  with  one  little  hand  on  his 
mother's  breast,  which  was  partially 
veiled  with  red  drapery,  and  he  had 
raised  his  cherub  head  and  glossy 
curls  from  the  sweet  fount  of  life,  to 
look  with  bright  and  earnest  gaze  up- 
on the  glowing  landscape.  The  luxu- 
riant brown  hair  of  the  Madonna  was 
confined  in  a  net,  from  which  a  few 
locks  had  strayed  over  her  brow  and 
cheek;  and  her  blue  mantle  flowed 
with  modest  grace  over  her  fine  per- 
son, revealing,  through  its  light  and 
well- distributed  folds,  the  grac.ful 
and  easy  position  of  the  limbs.     The 
eyes  of  both  were  radiantly  bright, 
and  in  the  large,  well-opened  orbs  of 
the  infant  Saviour,  the  painter  had  in- 
troduced a  something  never  seen  in 
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life, — 8  premature  and  pathetic  sc- 
riousDcas, — ^awfhlly  indicative  of  his 
high  and  hallowed  destiny.  Above 
the  stately  plane-tree  were  soaring 
three  angels  of  more  than  Grecian 
beauty ;  and  their  features,  in  which 
a  sacx^  innocence  of  look  was  blend- 
ed with  feminine  grace  and  softness^ 
reminded  me  ^werfuUv  of  that  ex- 

Siisite  design  in  Rafl&eile's  pictorial 
ible, — the   **  three  angels  before 
Abraham's  threshold." 

In  the  middle- distance  the  ass  was 
grazing,  and  Joseph,  whose  features 
the  artist  had  borrowed  from  the  well- 
chiselled  head  of  an  old  peasant,  stood 
leaning  on  his  staff,  like  a  faithful  ser- 
vant who  has  succeeded  in  rescuing 
from  imminent  peril  the  treasure  in- 
trusted to  him.  The  picture  was  up- 
right^  and  on  a  large  scale ;  the  Ma- 
donna and  Bambino  were  painted  the 
sixe  of  life,  and  the  rich  colouring  of 
the  heads  and  draperies  was  finely  re- 
lieved by  the  local  tints  and  highly 
finbhed  bark  and  leafage  of  the  plane- 
tree,  behind  which  the  immense  land- 
scape receded  in  wide  and  brilliant 
perspective. 

My  mother  was  inexpressibly  de- 
lighted witli  this  valuable  token  of  his 
regard,  and  her  affection  for  the  highlv 
gifted  painter  became  truly  maternal. 
About  this  period  I  remarked  a 
mysterious  change  in  the  looks  and 
habits  of  Colonna.  His  prompt  and 
flowinglanguage  gave  place  to  a  moody 
and  oppressive  silence;  his  deport- 
ment was  occasionally  more  abrupt 
and  impassioned  ;  and  his  eloquent 
features  betrayed  some  hidden  source 
of  grief  and  perplexity.  The  increa- 
sed duration  and  freouency  of  his 
rambles  from  the  villa  excited  at 
length  myattention  and  remonstrance. 
In  justification,  he  pleaded,  as  before, 
that  be  was  a  man  of  itinerant  habits, 
and  too  mercurial  in  temperament  to 
remain  long  in  anyplace.  This  ex- 
planation had  now,  however,  ceased 
to  be  satisfactory.  Our  intercourse 
was  obviously  less  cordial  and  inces- 
sant. He  had  of  late  rarely  sought 
my  society  in  his  excursions,  and  this 
eircamstancej  in  connexion  with  his 
altered  look  and  manner,  made  me 
suspect  some  change  in  his  feelings 
towards  me.  I  determined  to  solve  a 
mystery  to  painful  and  embarrassing, 
and  aacceeded  ere  long  in  obtaining 
his  cGofeision,  during  a  still   and 


beautiful  night,  a  large  portion  of 
which  we  passed  together  in  a  myrtle 
arbour,  which  crowned  a  cool  emi- 
nence in  the  villa  gardens.  We  had 
passed  some  hours  in  this  delicious 
solitude,  enjoying  the  pure  night- 
bree:ee,  and  admiring  the  soft  and 
silver  tints  diffused  by  an  Italian  moon 
over  the  lake  and  landscape.  Our 
spirits  were  elevated  by  wine,  and 
-song,  and  conversation ;  and  our  hearts 
communed  together,  and  expanded 
into  more  than  usual  freedom  and 
confidence.  I  described  to  him  the 
fair  objects  i>f  several  fleeting  attach- 
ments, and  acknowledged  that  my  ex- 
perience of  femaleexcelience  had  never 
yet  realized  the  expectations  I  had 
formed.  "  I  anticipated  from  you, 
however,"  I  continued,  ''some  illus- 
trations of  that  wayward  thing,  the 
human  heart.  A  youth  so  ardent  in 
feeling,  and  so  adorned  by  nature  and 
education,  must  necessarily  have  had 
no  limited  experience  of  the  tender 
passion ;  and  surely  some  of  the  beauti- 
ful heads  in  your  portfolio  have  been 
sketched  from  life,  and  con  amore." 

"  I  do  not  wiUingly,"  he  replied, 
^'  enter  upon  acknowledgments  of  this 
nature.  They  tend  to  excite  feelings 
of  envy,  and  sometimes  expose  the 
warmest  friendship  to  a  severe  test. 
We  have  now,  however,  enjoyed 
abundant  opportunity  to  study  the 
lights,  and  shades,  and  inmost  recesses 
of  our  respective  characters,  and  as 
you  have  made  me  your  father- con- 
fessor, I  shall  no  longer  hesitate  to  re- 
pose in  you  a  responsive  and  unbound- 
ed confidence.  Know,  then,  that  I 
love,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  first 

Eassion,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
er  time— that  she  is  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  proudest  senator  in  Venice 
—that  she  is  no  stranger  to  your  fa- 
mily, and  now  resides  within  a  league 
of  us.  Her  name  is  Laura  Foscari ; 
and  she  is,  alas!  the  destined  and 
unwilling  bride  of  the  opulent  Ercole 
Barozzo,  governor  of  Candia." 

At  this  uuexpected  intelligence,  I 
almost  started  on  my  feet  with  as- 
tonishment. My  consternation  was 
too  great  for  utterance,  and  I  listened 
with  breathless  and  eager  attention. 

''  We  became  acquainted,"  he  con- 
tinned,  '' bv  a  singular  accident.  I 
had  long  admired  her  as  the  most 
lovely  woman  in  Venice.  Her  head 
has  all  tl\e  beauty  of  a  fine  antique, 
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lighted  up  by  tiark  eyea  of  radiant 
lustre^  and  heightened  by  a  smile  of 
magic  power  and  sweeCneaa.  I  have 
more  tnan  once  aketehed  her  unrival- 
led featurea  when  she  was  kneeling  at 
diurch,  and  her  fine  eyes  were  uprai- 
sed in  devotional  rapture.  In  public 
places,  and  at  mass,  I  had  frequently 
seen  her,  and  our  eyes  had  ao  often 
met,  that  she  could  not  but  learn  from 
mine  how  ferventlv  I  admired  her. 
My  endeavours  to  obtain  an  introduce 
tion  as  an  artist  to  her  father  and 
brothers  had  been  uuiucqessful,  and 
at  length  I  was  indebted  to  a  fortunate 
incident  for  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  her  unobserved.  One 
evening  near  the  dose  of  the  last 
Caniival,  I  saw  her  enter  with  her 
friends  the  plaoeof  St  Mark,  near  the 
new  church  of  San  Geminiano.  She 
wore  only  a  half-mask,  and  her  grace- 
ful mien  and  fine  person  could  not  be 
di^ttised.  My  mask  and  domino 
were  similar  to  those  of  her  youngest 
brother,  who  resembled  me  also  some- 
what in  person.  The  imperfect  light 
and  the  confusion  of  the  assembled 
crowd  separated  her  from  her  party; 
and  while  endeavouring  to  rejoin  them, 
ahe  approached  me,  mistook  me  for 
her  brother,  put  her  arm  within  mine, 
and  widi  diarming  vivacity,  whisper- 
ed in  my  ear  some  oommente  on  the 
moUey  groups  around  us.  You  will 
rea^y  conjecture  that  I  promptly 
availed  myself  of  the  brief  and  golden 
opportunity.  I  glanced  rapidly  around, 
and  finding  that  we  were  unobserved, 
I  partially  raised  my  mask.  She  had 
so  often  observed  me  gasing  upon  her 
with  undisguised  and  rapturous  ad- 
miration, that  ahe  recognised  me  at 
once,  and  tacitly  acknowledged  it  by 
a  blush  which  suffused  every  visibk 
feature  with  crimson.  In  gbwing 
and  beautiful  confusion  she  attempted 
to  withdraw  her  arm,  but  I  retamed 
it  firmly,  and  iu  low  but  emphatic 
tones,  I  told  her  that  I  had  long  loved 
her  with  sincerity  and  ardour ;  that  I 
could  fairly  boast  of  constancy  and 
discretion,  of  education  and  refine« 
ment;  that  no  man  so  well  under- 
stood her  value,  or  would  encounter 
and  endure  so  much  to  win  her  affec- 
tions. All  this  and  more  I  poured 
into  her  ear  with  rapid  and  glowing 
diction,  and  with  the  impassioned 
gesture  which  is  natural  to  me.  Timid 
and  irresolute,  she  accompanied  me 
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some  paceii,  jpaused,  and  in  trembling 
emotion  agam  attempted  to  withdraw 
her  arm,  but  waa  still  urged  forwaid 
by  ray  impetuosity.  At  lengdi,  by  a 
sudden  effort,  she  escaped;  but,  as 
she  Quitted  me,  wbispmd  with  be- 
witening  hesitation  and  timiditv— 
'  T(hmwrow  morning^  at  Santi  Otp- 
vannie  Paolo,'  Soon  aa  these  words  fell 
on  my  ddighted  ear,  I  plungied  into 
the  crowd  of  masks,  in  tdcen  of  my 
discretion  and  prompt  obedience  to 
her  will.  The  emotion  excited  by 
thia  early  and  unexpected  proof  of 
sympathy,  was  so  rapturous  and  over- 
whelming, that  I  abandoned  myself 
to  all  the  extravagance  of  sudden  bliss. 
I  flew  on  wings  of  ecstasy  along  the 
atreeU,  bounded  over  the  stairs  of  the 
Rialto,  and  reached  my  abode  iu  a 
Btate  of  mind  bordering  on  delirium. 
During  that  interminable  but  ddlicious 
night,  I  neither  sought,  nor  wished 
for  repose.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never 
known  sleep— -as  if  I  should  never 
sleep  again;  and,  when  mv  waking 
dreams  occasionally  yieldea  to  brief 
and  agitated  slumber,  my  excited  and 
buoyant  feelings  called  up  a  flitting 
train  of  images  not  lesa  vivid  and  en- 
chanting. 

*'  Long  before  the  commencement  of 
the  early  mass,  I  had  readied  the 
church  mdicated  by  the  beauteous 
Laura.  I  waa  the  firat  to  enter  it,  and 
I  waitedher  arrival  with  an  impatience 
which  no  words  can  describe.  Never 
had  the  odebration  of  the  mass  ap- 
peared to  me  ao  wearisome  and  mono- 
tonous; and,  in  hopea  to  aubdue  in 
some  measure  the  wild  agitetion  which 
chafed  me,  I  withdrew  the  curtain 
which  vdled  Titian's  divine  picture  of 
Pietro  Martire,  in  which  the  saint  lies 
wounded  and  dying  before  hiaaaaassiD. 
The  companion  of  the  prostrate  Pietro 
is  endeavouring  to  escape  a  aimilar 
fate ;  and  two  angda,  whose  features 
are  not  Italian  but  Greek,  are  soaring 
amidst  the  foliage,  environed  with  a 
heavenly  lustre,  which  throws  iu 
bright  effulgence  over  the  foreground 
of  the  immense  landscape.  What  a 
masterpiece!  How  full  of  animation 
and  contrast  I  What  rich  and  lively 
local  tints  in  the  slender  and  grace- 
ful atems  of  the  lofty  cheatnuts, 
which  are  painted  the  size  of  nature ! 
And  how  naturallv  the  glorioua  land- 
scape fades  into  tne  blue  and  distant 
mountains  1     The  half- naked  mur- 
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darer  has  ill  the  ferocity  of  a  inoun« 
tain  bandity  in  figure,  attitude,  and 
menace;  whUe  the  wounded  saint  ex- 
hibits in  hia  pale  and  collapsed  fea- 
tures the  dying  agony  of  a  good  man, 
blended  with  a  consciousness  that  he 
has  adiieved  the  rewarding  glories  of 
martyrdom. 

But  no  masterpiece  could  allay  the 
glowing  tumults  of  my  soul,  and 
again  I  paced  the  church  with  fever- 
un  impatience.  At  length  the  peer- 
less Laura  entered,  and,  alas,  poor 
Titian  !  the  charms  of  thy  creative 
pencil  withered  as  she  approached— 
the  Tivid  splendours  of  thy  colouring 
faded  before  the  paramount  beauties 
of  nature  I  She  was  attired  in  the 
picturesque  garb  and  head-dress  of 
Venice,  ner  veil  was  raised,  and  her 
fine  countenance,  radiant  with  beauty 
and  inteUigence,  imparted  life,  dioni* 
tv,  and  lustre  to  every  surrounoing' 
object. 

**  She  was  accompanied  by  her  mo- 
ther, and  after  prostration  before  the 
altar,  they  retired  to  their  devotions 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  I  stood 
in  a  position  which  enabled  me  to  ob- 
aerve  every  look  and  gesture,  and  it 
did  not  escape  me  that  Laura,  while 
kneeling,  cast  a  look  of  supplication 
towarda  heaven,  and  sighed  deeply. 
She  soon  became  consdous  of  my  pre- 
aenoe ;  and  rising,  she  took  a  chair, 
and  fixed  upon  me  a  look  so  deeply 
penetrative,  to  fraught  with  tender 
meaning,  and  yet  so  timidlv,  ao  truly 
modest,  that  everv  chord  of  feeling  in 
my  frame  was  tnriUed  with  sudden 
transport.  To  uninterested  observers 
her  deportment  was  tranquil,  but  ere 
long  I  could  discern  tokcna  of  deep 
and  anxious  thou^t  doudiog  her 
lovely  face.  Her  Lps  quivored  as  if 
in  symnathy  with  aome  inward  feel- 
ing of  aoubt  and  apprehension,  which 
at  length  subsidea,  and  her  angelic 
features  were  auddenly  irradiated  with 
a  tender  and  enchanting  amile.  She 
then  read  for  some  time  in  her  book, 
and  marked  a  place  in  it  with  a  card, 
to  which,  by  an  expressive  glance,  she 
directed  my  attention.  The  mass  was 
concluded,  the  congregation  quitted 
the  church,  and  I  avaoled  myself  of 
the  crowded  portal  to  approach  and 
take  the  card,  which  she  conveyed  to 
me  nnperoeived.  I  hastened  from  the 
spot,  and  seized  the  first  opportunity 
to  read  these  worda*-'  Two  hour4 


after  midnight,  at  the  poUem  near  the 
canal/  The  card  said  no  more;  but, 
to  a  lover,  it  spoke  volumes. 

"  These  mamc  words,  and  the  en- 
chantre&ft  *vho  nad  penned  them,  ab- 
sorbed everv  thought  and  feeling 
throughout  tne  never-ending  day;  In 
the  eveninff,  I  passed  and  repassed  the 
Foscari  palaoe,  until  the  shape  and 
position  of  every  door  and  window 
were  engraven  on  my  memory.  I 
provided  myself  with  weapons,  order- 
ed  my  gondolie're  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness,  and  at  midnight  I  proceed- 
ed to  the  Piazza  near  Maria  Formosa. 
Enveloped  in  my  mantle,  I  traversed 
the  pavement  with  feverish  impetuo- 
sity for  two  hours,  which  appeared 
like  ages.  The  course  of  nature  seem- 
ed to  sta^ate,  and  the  constellationa 
to  pause  in  their  career,  aa  if  in  mock- 
ery of  my  feelings.  I  walked  with 
increased  rapidity,  and  even  vaulted 
into  the  air  with  childish  eagerness  as 
if  to  grasp  the  heavenly  b^es,  and 
accelerate  their  lingering  progress.  M 
length  the  last  quarter  struck.  I  has- 
tened through  the  silent  and  deserted 
atreets,  and  strode  over  the  bridxea 
with  a  bound  as  vehement  aa  if  I 
would  have  spurned  them  from  under 
me.  I  soon  arrived  at  the  appointed 
postern,  and  waited,  all  eye  and  ear, 
m  a  contiguous  angle  of  the  walL 
Ere  long  the  door  waa  gently  opened, 
and  I  heard  the  music  of  an  angel's 
voice,  bidding  me  enter  with  noiaelesa 
steps,  and  beware  of  rousing  her  bro- 
thers, whose  violence  would  endanger 
my  life.  In  obedient  silence  I  follow- 
ed her  up  a  dark  staircase  into  a  saloon 
adjoining  the  grand  canal,  and  dimly 
lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  The  en- 
chanting Laura  was  attired  in  a  white 
robe  of  elegant  simplicity,  well  fitted 
to  display  the  perfect  ^mmetry  and 
luxuriant  fulness  of  her  incomparaUe 
ahape.  Her  head  was  uncovcnred,  and 
her  waving  tresses  fioated  in  rich  pro- 
fusion over  her  shoulders  and  bowmi. 
Thua  unadorned,  her  beauty  waa  so 
daaaling  and  celeatial,  that  I  could 
have  knelt  and  worshipped  her  aa  the 
Aphrodite  of  the  Adriatic  Paphos.  I 
gazed  upon  her  until  I  became  giddy 
with  admiration  and  rapture.  Yield- 
ing to  an  irresistible  impulse,  I  lost 
all  discretion— folded  the  lovely  crea- 
ture in  my  embrace— and  impressed  a 
fervent  kiss  upon  her  coral  hpa. 

" '  Unhand  me,  daring  youth !'  she 
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exdaimecl,  her  fine  features  flashing 
with  indignant  eloquence  as  she  repul- 
sed me.  '  Rememher  that  I  am  Fos- 
cari's  daughter,  and  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  I  have  not  unadvisedly 
received  you  at  an  hour  so  unseemly. 
I  V7as  impelled  to  this  step  not  only 
by  the  regard  due  to  your  personal 
safety,  but  by  my  implicit  confidence 
in  the  honour  of  a  cavalier.  Think 
not,  rash  youth !  that  a  Foscari  would 
condescend,  like  Bianca  Capello,  to  an 
obscure  stranger.  I  know  that  you 
are  not  what  you  would  teem.  ^  I 
know  that  '  Cdlonna  the  painter'  is 
but  the  outward  shell  which  hides  the 
pearl  and  pride  of  the  Florentine  no« 
bility.  I  have  a  friend  in  Venice  who 
is  in  confidential  intercourse  by  letter 
with  your  aunt  Veronica,  and  from 
her  I  heard  in  secrecy  that  the  study 
of  painting  was  not  your  primary  ob^i 
ject  in  Venice,  but  assumed  only  to 
mask  some  more  important  purpose.' 

"  Mortified  by  the  indiscretion  of  my 
aunt,  and  sensible  of  the  fatal  conse« 
quences  it  might  involve,  I  soon  reco- 
vered some  degree  of  self-control,  and 
apologisM^  to  the  still  offended  Laura 
for  the  inconsiderate  freedom  in  which 
I  had  indulged.  I  then  disclosed  to 
her  some  particulars  of  my  urevious 
history,  and  expressed,  in  ardent  and 
grateful  terms,  my  sense  of  the  flat- 
tering distinction  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  loveliest  woman  in  Venice. 

"  'Ah,  Montalto !'  she  replied,  with 
glowing  cheeks,  and  a  look  of  enchant- 
ing tenderness,  '  you  know  not  the 
dreadful  risk  to  which  my  wish  to 
become  better  acquaiDted  with  your 
merits  exposes  me.  I  am  watched 
with  jealous  and  uneeasing  vigilance 
bv  an  ambitious  father^  whose  sole 
object  is  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
sons ;  and  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purposehe  will  not  hesitate  to  sacri- 
fice an  only  and  afiectionate  daughter. 
Destined  to  become  theuuwilling  bride 
of  heartless  opulence,  or  to  the  living 
sepulture  of  a  convent,  and  formed, 
by  an  affectionate  mother,  for  every 
social  and  domestic  rdaUon,  there  have 
been  moments  when  I  wished  it  had 


pleased  Heaven  to  cast  my  lot  in  free 
and  humble  mediocrity.  My  affections 
were  then  unappropriated ' 

"  She  paused,  in  blushing  and  beau- 
tiful embarrassment^  but  soon  resumed : 
— *  It  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that 
they  are  no  longer  so.  I  must  have 
been  more  than  woman  to  have  re- 
marked, without  some  responsive  feel- 
ing, the  obvious  regard'—  Here  she 
paused  anew,  the  rose  of  sweet  confu- 
sion dyed  her  cheek  more  deeply  than 
before,  and  after  a  momentary  strug- 
gle, she  continued,  with  averted  looks : 
'  The  heroic  cast  and  expression  of 
your  features,  and  the  unembarrassed 
ease  and  elegance  of  your  deportment, 
bore  the  genuine  stamp  of  nobility  by 
descent  and  education.  The  instinc- 
tive discrimination  peculiar  to  woman 
is  often  more  accurate  in  its  conclu- 
sions than  the-  boasted  experience  of 
man.  Appearances  taught  me  to  sus- 
pect, that  your  homely  garb  and  pro- 
fessiond  pursuit  were  a  delusion ;  and 
I  heard  with  more  pleasure  than  sur- 
prise that  my  conjecture  was  well 
founded.' 

"  Such,  my  Angelo!  was  theingenu- 
ous  and  flattering  avowal  of  the  tran- 
scendent E^aura  Foscari,  the  pride  of 
Venice,  and  paragon  of  her  sex.  No 
words  can  pourtray  the  boundless  gra- 
titude and  afiection  with  which  she 
inspired  me ;  nor  will  I  attempt  to 
describe  the  enchanting  grace  and  va- 
ried intelligence  of  her  conversation 
during  the  brief  and  delightful  hour 
I  remained  with  her.  Too  soon  the 
breezes  which  announce  the  dawn 
shook  the  windows  of  the  saloon ;  a 
luminous  streak  bordered  the  eastern 
sky;  and  Laura,  starting  suddenly 
from  her  chair,  bade  me  begone. 

"  Thus  terminated  my  first  in  ter  v  iew 
with  this  high-minded  and  incompa- 
rable woman.  To-morrow,  should  no 
obstacle  intervene,  I  will  resume  my 
narrative,  and,  at  the  eame  time,  im- 
part to  you  some  particulars  of  my 
family  and  early  life." 

We  then  returned  to  the  villa,  and 
separated  for  the  nights 
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Ip  the  opening  of  Colonna's  confes- 
sion had  excited  surprise  and  emo- 
tioD«  the  incidents  detailed  in  his  in- 
teresting narrative  were  a  fertile 
source  of  anxiety  and  dismajr*  The 
veil  of  mystery  was  indeed  raised,  hut 
the  scene  disclosed  was  haunted  by 
menacing  appearances ;  and  I  looked 
forward  to  the  future  with  indescri« 
hable  solicitude.  The  yehemenoe  of 
Colonna's  passions  was  alarming,  and 
his  impetuosity  would  too  probably 
betray  him  into  formidable  peril.  Af- 
ter mature  consideration,  however,  I 
determined  to  rest  my  hopes  of  a  hap« 
py  termination  to  these  difficulties 
upon  his  clear  intellect,  and  his  noble 
and  generous  heart.  I  mentally  re- 
newed my  vow  of  everlasting  friend- 
ship, and  pledged  myself  to  assist  and 
deKud  him  to  the  uttermost,  under 
aU  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  peril. 

On  the  following  day  we  were  sur- 
prised by  an  unwelcome  visit  from  the 
brothers  anddestined  husband  of  Lau- 
ra. She  had  previously  accompanied 
her  mother  more  than  once  in  a  morn- 
ing visit  to  our  villa ;  but  I  had  never 
surmised  sympathy,  nor  even  ac- 
4)iuiintance,  between  her  and  Colonna, 
so  skilfully  did  they  preserve  appear- 
ances. When  he  spoxe  of  her,  it  was 
invariably  in  the  hmguage  of  an  art- 
ist. He  admired  the  rare  and  abso- 
lute symmetry  of  her  face  and  form, 
in  which  she  surpassed  every  woman 
he  had  seen.  He  even  remarked, 
with  well-assumed  professional  en- 
thusiasm, how  much  it  was  to  be  re« 
gretted  that  her  rank  and  education 
precluded  the  possibility  of  her  bene- 
fiting the  arts  as  a  modeL  He  deemed 
the  proportions  of  her  figure  as  admi- 
rable as  those  of  the  Grecian  Venus 
at  Florence ;  and  her  head,  arms,  and 
hands,  as  greatly  superior.  On  far- 
ther retrospection,  I  recollected  to 
have  observed  a  richer  glow  on  the 
cheek  of  Laura,  whenever  the  lute  of 
Colonna  vibrated  from  the  villa-gar- 
dens ;  or,  when  his  thrilling  and  se- 
ductive voice  sang  some  tender  aria  to 
the  guitar. 

The  younger  Foscari  was  fascinated 
by  the  appearance  and  conversation 
of  Colonna,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  his  paintings.  The  party  proceed- 
ed to  his  saloon,  and  readily  acknow- 
kdged  his  fine  taste,  and  evident  pro- 
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mise  of  high  excellence.  Baroz2o 
alone,  a  man  of  hrge  stature,  of 
haughty  deportment,  and  of  a  repul- 
sive and  sinister  aspect,  assumed  the 
critic ;  and  betrayed,  by  his  uncouth 
remarks,  an  utter  ignorance  of  fine 
art.  Colonna,  however,  with  admi- 
rable self-possession,  preserved  tlieun- 
assuming  department  of  a  young  art- 
ist, ambitious  of  patronage  ;  spoke  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  attaining  ex- 
cellence in  his  profession,  and  gravely 
complimented  Barozzo  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgment  The  haugh- 
ty senator  was  gratified  and  won  by 
an  admission  so  flattering  to  his  pride ; 
and  condescended  to  request  that  Co- 
lonna would  paint  the  portraits  of  his 
bride  and  himself.  The  young  painter 
bit  his  lip  as  he  bowed  his  acknow- 
ledgments; but  expressed  his  high 
sense  of  the  honour  conferred,  and 
his  conviction  that  the  portraits,  if 
successful,  would  powerfully  recom- 
mend him  to  the  nobles  of  Venice, 
ar.d  prove  a  certain  avenue  to  fame 
and  fortune.  It  was  agreed  that  on 
an  earlv  day  Colonna  should  proceed 
with  the  requisite  materials  to  the 
villa  Foscari,  and  commence  the  por- 
trait of  Laura ;  after  which,  the  ca- 
valiers mounted  their  horses,  and  re- 
turned home. 

To  prevent  a  similar  interruption 
on  the  succeeding  day  from  any  other 
quarter,  I  agreed  with  Colonna  to 
rise  with  the  sun,  and  proceed  over 
the  lake  into  the  mountains,  witli  pro- 
visions for  the  day.  We  met  at  eirly 
dawn  ;  and  the  birds  were  carolling 
their  morning  hymn,  as,  with  expand- 
ed sail,  our  bark  bounded  lightly 
across  Uie  lake.  Ere  long  we  saw  the 
god  of  day,  peeping  with  golden  brow 
above  the  ridge  of  Monte  Baldo ;  then, 
majestically  lulvancing  over  the  moun- 
tains near  Verona,  he  poured  a  flood 
of  bright  and  glowhig  beauty  over  the 
immense  landscape.  The  water  was 
partially  concealed  by  the  vapours  of 
morning,  and  mists  of  purple  hue 
floated  Tike  regal  canopies  above  the 
clifi's,  while  a  light  breeze,  rippling 
the  centre  of  the  lake,  dispersed  its 
tranquil  slumber,  and  roused  it  into 
life  and  beauty.  The  peninsula  of 
Sirmio  lay  basking  in  sunny  radiance 
before  us;  and  the  mountains  beyond 
displayed  the  grandeur  of  their  im- 
2  a 
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measurable  outline,  varied  by  pro- 
minent and  rugged  masses^  wnich 
were  piled  up  in  chaos  like  Ossa  on 
Felion.  The  eastern  sky  was  robed 
in  vapours  of  rosy  tint,  light  clouds  of 
pearly  lustre  floated  in  tranquil  beau- 
ty through  the  heavens ;  and  the  Al- 
pine eagles  were  careering  in  joyous 
and  sweeping  circles  amid  the  pure 
eifaer. 

Certainly  the  lake  of  Garda  displays 
a  rare  combination  of  the  beautiflil 
and  sublime.  The  shores  abound  in 
the  wild  and  majestic,  in  variety  and 
beauty  of  local  tints,  and  picturesque 
vicissitudes  of  light  and  shade ;  while 
the  olive- crowned  Sirmio,  like  the 
island-realm  of  a  Calypso,  reposes  in 
regal  pride  upon  the  waters,  and  seems 
to  hold  in  vassalage  the  opposite 
shores,  and  amphitheatre  of  rnoun* 
tains. 

There  have  been  some  days  in  my 
existence  which  will  ever  be  dear  to 
my  memory,  and  this  was  one  of 
them.  It  was  a  cool  and  delicious 
morning  in  the  beginning  of  October ; 
my  senses  were  refreshed  with  sleep ; 
I  was  awake  to  the  holv  and  calm  in- 
fluences of  nature ;  ana  I  anticipated 
the  promised  narrative  of  Colonna's 
early  life  with  a  lively  interest  which 
imparted  new  zest  to  ever^  feeling, 
and  new  beauty  to  the  glowms  land- 
scape. It  was  still  early  when  we 
landed  under  the  diff*,  and  availed 
ourselves  of  the  dewy  freshness  of  the 
morning  to  ascend  a  rugged  path, 
which  conducted  us  to  a  sequestered 
grove  of  beech  and  chestnut  From  a 
crevice  in  the  base  of  a  rock  feathered 
with  flowering  creepers,  issued  a  lim- 
pid spring,  which,  after  dispensing 
coolness  and  verdure  to  the  grove, 
rolled  onward  with  mild  and  soothing 
murmurs  to  the  lower  levels.  Plun- 
ging our  wine-flasks  into  the  pure  ele- 
ment where  it  burst  into  life  from  the 
parent- rock,  we  extended  ourselves  on 
the  soft  grass,  and  dismissed  our  boat- 
men, with  orders  to  return  at  sunset.  I 
then  reminded  Colonna  of  his  promise 
to  reveal  to  me  some  particulars  of  his 
early  fortunes ;  and  after  a  pause,  du- 
ring which  his  features  were  slightly 
convulsed,  as  if  by  painful  recoiIec« 
tions,  he  thus  began : 

''  I  am  the  sole  survivor  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  in  Flo- 
rence. My  father  was  Leone  di  Mon- 
talto;  and  my  mother  was  of  the  per- 
secuted and  Dobl^  race  of  the  Albizi, 


They  are  both  deceased;  and  I  re- 
main a  solitary  mourner,  their  first 
and  only  child.    My  mother  died  the 
day  after  my  birth,  and  my  father 
grieved  for  her  long  and  sincerely; 
but  the  lapse  of  years,  and  frequent 
absences  from  Florence  in  the  naval 
service  of  the  state,  healed  his  wound- 
ed spirit;  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  be- 
came deeply  enamoured  of  Isabella, 
third  daughter  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
the  tyrant  of  unhappy  Florence.   She 
was  the  wife  of  Paul  Ordni,  the  Ro- 
man, who,  without  any  formal  repu- 
diation, had  abandoned  her,  and  resi- 
ded entirely  in  Rome.    This  extra- 
ordinary woman    was   distinguished 
throughout  Italy  for  personal  beauty 
and  rare  intellectual  accomplishment. 
Her  conversation  not  only  sparkled 
with  wit,  grace,  and  vivacity,  but  was 
full  of  knowledge  and  originality ;  and 
her  great  natural  powers  had  been  so 
highly  cultivated,  that  she  conversed  * 
with  fluency  in  French,  Spanish,  and 
even  in  Latin.    She  performed  with 
skill  on  various  instruments — sang  like 
a  Siren,  and  was  an  admirable  impro- 
visatrioe.     Thus  highly  gifted  and 
adonied  by  nature  and  education,  she 
was  the  idol  of  Cosmo,  and  ruled  his 
court  like  a  presiding  goddess.     Her 
time  and  her  affections  being  unoc- 
cupied, she  did  not  discourage  the  at- 
tentions of  my  father,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished 
men  of  his  time;  and  blended  the 
grace  of  a  courtier  with  the  free  and 
gallant  bearing  of  a   distinguished 
commander.    The  dormant  sensibili- 
ties of  Isabella  were  soon  awakened 
by  the  enthusiastic  fervour  of  his  at- 
tachment; and  their  secret  intelli- 
gence had  subsisted  some  time,  when 
it  was  discovered  by  the  jealous  and 
vindictive  Cosmo.    My  unfortunate 
parent  was  immediately  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  but  effected  his  escape, 
fled  to  Venice,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Levant,    His  estates  were  con- 
fiscated under  thepretext  of  treasonable 
practices ;  and  I  found  a  refuge  and 
a  home  under  the  roof  of  my  widow- 
ed aunt,  Veronica  Delia  Torre. 

The  heartless  and  meretricious  Isa- 
bella relinquished  my  father  without 
a  sigh,  or  a  struggle  to  save  him,  and 
consoled  herself  with  court- pageantry, 
and  a  succession  of  new  lovers,  many 
of  whom  were  sacrificed  by  her  cun- 
ning and  ruthless  father.  As  a  self- 
ish voluptuary,  and  the  destroyer  of 
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hit  eottntry't  liberty,  Cofmo  has  been 
eomptred  with  Augustus ;  but  in  gra« 
tuitous  and  deliberate  cruelty,  he  far 
surpasses  his  prototype. 

'*  I  was  indebted  to  neglect  and  ac- 
cident for  the  best  of  all  educations* 
My  father  loved  and  cherished  roe  ; 
but  his  domestic  calamity,  his  fre- 
quent absences  from  Florence,  and« 
subsequently,  his  pursuit  of  Isabella, 
Interfered  with  the  customary  oourse 
of  education,  and  saved  me  from  the 
despotism  of  a  regular  tutor,  and  from 
the  debasing  tyranny,  the  selfish  and 
▼ulgar  profligacy  of  those  institutions 
of  monkery,  called  public  academies. 

**  It  was  surely  the  intention  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  the  faculties  of  early 
life  should  not  be  strained  by  labours 
hostile  to  the  healthful  growth  of 
mind  and  body ;  and  that  the  heart, 
the  senses,  and  the  principles,  should 
alone  be  tutored  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  life.  And  yet  how  egregiously 
has  the  folly  of  the  aeature  nerverted 
the  benevolent  purpose  of  tlie  Crea- 
tor !  With  thoughtless,  heartless,  in- 
difflbrence  he  commits  his  tender  off- 
spring, to  the  crushing  tyranny  of  pe- 
danUand  taslc-masters,  who  rack  and 
atupify  the  imperfect  brain,  by  vain 
attempts  to  convey  dead  languages 
through  a  dead  medium ;  and  inflict 
upon  their  helpless  pupils  the  occult 
mysteries  of  grammar,  which  is  the 
philosophy  of  language,  and  intelligible 
only  to  ripened  faculties^  Ask  the  youth 
who  has  toiled  in  prostration  of  spirit 
through  the  loyless  years  of  school- 
existence  in  the  preparatory  semina- 
ries of  Italy — bid  him  look  back  upon 
his  tedious  pilgrimage,  apd  weigh  the 
scanty  knowledge  he  has  won  against 
the  abundant  miseries  he  has  endured 
from  the  harsh  discipline  of  monkish 
tutors,  and  the  selfish  brutality  of  se- 
nior class-fellows!  His  pride  may 
prompt  him  to  deny ;  but  in  honesty 
and  fairness,  he  must  adroit,  that  the 
eatablished  system  of  education  is  ra- 
dically vicious ;  that  his  attainments 
are  meagre  and  superficial ;  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  selfishness 
and  cunning ;  and  that  to  rise  above 
the  herd  of  slaves  and  dunces,  ho 
must  give  himself  a  second  and  wide- 
ly different  education ;  more  liberal, 
eomprehensive,  and  practicd« 

"  It  was  mv  happier  fate  to  enjoy, 
until  the  age  of  ten,  unbounded  liberty. 
I  associated  with  boys  of  my  own  age, 
odecting  for  frequent  intercourse  those 


most  distinguished  by  strength  of  bo- 
dy, resource  of  mind,  and  a  lofty  and 
determined  spirit  I  disdained  to  be 
outdone  in  feats  of  bodily  activity,  and 
persevered  with  inflexible  ardour  un- 
til I  surpassed  all  my  competitors  in 
running,  wrestling,  and  swimming, 
and  in  every  species  of  juvenile  and 
daring  exploit. 
*'  From  my  aunt,  who  was  an  accom- 

Siahed  and  high-minded  woman,  I 
jtrned  to  read  and  write,  and  gained 
with  ease  and  pleasure  a  more  than 
elementary  knowledge  of  history ;  and 
when  I  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve, 
my  father,  who  was  an  able  and  dis- 
tinguished commander,  took  me  for 
three  years  on  board  his  galley,  in  fre- 
quent cruises  against  the  Corsairs. 
These  voyages  had  a  powerful  and  sa- 
lutary influence  upon  my  habits  and 
character.  The  daily  contemplation  of 
the  world  of  waters  expanded  and  ex- 
alted my  imagination,  while  the  en- 
lightened converse  and  daily  instruc- 
tions of  my  noble  father,  the  regular 
discipline  observed  on  board  the  galley, 
and  occasional  exposure  to  danger  in 
tempests,  or  in  contact  with  an  enemy, 
induced  energy  and  concentration  of 
thought,  decision  and  promptitude  in 
action,  contempt  of  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship, and  a  degree  of  self-possession 
which  no  common  dangers  could  ei- 
ther daunt  or  disconcert. 

**  At  the  age  of  fifteen  I  returned  to 
Florence,  abandoned  all  boyish  pur- 
suits, and  commenced  a  more  regular 
and  elaborate  course  of  education.  I 
had  accumulated  a  store  of  ideas  and 
associations  which  enabled  me  to  ap- 
ply mv  faculties  with  facility  to  every 
desirable  attainment.  The  transition 
from  material  objects  to  the  world  of 
spirits,  is  natural  and  easy.  I  had  al- 
ready investigated  with  deep  interest 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  I 
now  studied  with  ardour  and  success 
the  languages  of  those  high-minded 
nations ;  and,  ere  long,  perused  with 
insatiable  delight,  the  pages  of  those 
master-spirits  whose  glorious  names 
blaze  like  constellations  through  the 
dark  night  of  antiquity. 

"  My  early  and  ruling  passion  for  the 
liberal  arts,  and  especially  for  painting 
and  architecture,  induced  me  to  seek 
the  instructions  of  Giorgio  Vasari.  As 
an  artist,  he  had  never  produced  an 
original  design,  but  he  was  an  able 
teacher ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
judices, he  was  unquestionably  a  mar 
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of  refined  taste  and  extensive  know- 
ledge. The  garrulous  old  painter  was 
delighted  with  the  glow  of  m?  enthu- 
siasm, and  failed  not  to  fan  the  flame 
with  abundant  encouragement 

"  My  indulgent  father  was  induced, 
by  the  exuberant  praises  of  Vasari,  to 
permitmy  devotion  of  some  hours  daily 
to  his  instructions ;  but  the  year  before 
his  imprisonment  and  flight,  he  took 
the  precaution  to  introduce  me  to  a 
literary  circle,  eminent  for  clearness 
of  intellect,  and  a  sound  and  liberal 
philosophy.  Intercourse  with  men  of 
this  class  modified,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  my  habits  and  opinions,  but 
it  could  not  for  a  moment  weaken  my 
devotion  to  that  sublime  art  which  has 
ennobled  modern  Italy,  and  raised  it 
from  prostration  and  contempt,  to  mo- 
ral dignity  and  grandeur. 

"  Several  years  elapsed  after  my  fa- 
ther's escape,  without  hrlnging  us 
any  intelligence  of  his  fate.  This 
mysterious  silence  was  a  source  of  in- 
tense anxiety.  Florence  was  hateful 
to  me,  and  my  impatience  to  rejoin  my 
beloved  parent  became  at  length  too 
vehement  to  be  controlled  any  longer 
by  the  remonstrances  of  my  aunt.  I 
keenly  felt  all  the  injustice  exercised 
by  the  tyrannous  and  reckless  Cosmo 
against  my  family,  and  my  departure 
was  accelerated  by  the  intimation  from 
a  friend  at  court,  that  my  proceedings 
were  watched  by  the  secret  agente  of 
theusurper,  and  that  any  unguarded  ex* 

Erefsion  of  political  discontent,  would 
e  the  sigTialof  my  incarceration,  and, 
too  probably,  of  banishment  or  death. 
I  quitted  Florence  unobserved,  chan- 
ged my  name,  and  proceeded  to  Ve- 
nice, intending,  while  I  pursued  my 
enquiries  after  my  father,  to  study  the 
works  of  Titian,  and  to  avail  myself 
of  the  instructions  of  Tintorett  and 
Paul  Veronese,  The  latter  honoured 
me  with  his  friendship,  and  the  vene- 
rable Titian  encouraged  me  to  visit 
him.  I  succeeded  in  my  endeavours 
to  cheer,  with  poetry  and  music,  the 
declining  spirits  of  the  benevolent  old 
man.  He  became  attached  to  me,  and 
finding  that  I  had  a  painter's  eye,  he 
imparted  to  me  some  invaluable  se- 
crets of  his  art,  a  compliment  the  more 
gratifying  and  important,  because  it 
openeid  to  me  a  source  of  honourable 
and  independent  provision,  in  case  my 
paternal  estate  should  never  be  resto- 
red to  me. 
^ ''  Last  autumn  I  received  intelligence 


from  Florence  that  my  father  had  en« 
tered  the  service  of  your  republic  on 
his  arrival  in  the  Levant,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  appointment. of  Captain  in 
the  garrison  of  Candia,  under  General 
Malatesta,  a  Florentine,  whose  son  had 
been  assassinated  by  order  of  Cosmo, 
on  the  discovery  of  an  intrigue  between 
this  youth  and  his  eldest  daughter, 
Maria  de'  Medici.  Nor  did  the  hapless 
female  escape  the  vengeance  of  her 
cruel  parent.  Her  death  was  pre- 
mature, and  attended  with  circum- 
stances which  amounted  to  the  clearest 
evidence  that  she  was  poisoned  by  her 
monstrous  and  unnatural  parent.  I 
•had  completed  my  preparations  for  de- 
parture, and  waited  only  a  change  of 
wind  to  sail  for  Candia,  when  I  recei- 
ved  from  mjr  aunt  the  heart  rending 
communication  that  my  father  had 
shared  the  fate  of  voung  Malatesta, 
and  been  assassinated  some  years  since, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  ferocious  Cos- 
mo. This  intelligence  fell  upon  my 
soul  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  wound 
which  my  beloved  father's  disappear- 
ance had  inflicted  on  my  happiness, 
opened  anew,  and  my  lacerated  heart 
bled  at  every  pore.  I  vowed  impla- 
cable hatred  and  deadly  vengeance 
against  the  prime  mover,  and  every 
subordinate  agent  in  this  atrocious 
murder  of  my  noble  parent.  He  was 
a  great  and  admirable  man,  and  I  shall 
never  cease  to  venerate  his  memory, 
and  lament  his  untimely  death.  For 
many  months,  life  was  an  intolerable 
burden  to  me,  and  I  endured  existence 
only  in  the  hope  of  avenging  him,  and 
of  rioting  in  the  blood  of  his  base  as- 
sassins. The  cruel  instigator,  Cosmo, 
was,  alas  !  equally  beyond  the  reach 
of  my  personal  defiance,  and  of  my 
dajgger.  Hedged  round  by  guards  and 
minions,  and  compelled  by  his  infir- 
mities to  seclude  nimself  within  the 
recesses  of  his  palace,  every  attempt 
to  approach  him  would  have  been  vain, 
and  my  youthful  and  unenjoyed  ex- 
istence would  have  been  sacrificed 
without  an  equivalent.  Nor  have  I  yet 
been  able  to  trace  the  agents  of  his 
bloody  will;  but  my  investigations 
have  been  vigilant  and  unceasing,  and 
revenge,  although  delayed,  is  ripening 
over  their  heads." 

Here  the  noble  youth  was  checked 
in  his  narrative  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
agony,  which  defied  all  disguise  and 
control.  Tears  rolled  in  ranid  sue* 
cession  down  his  cheeksj  andnis  man- 
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]y  chest  heaved  ^vith  the  audible  sobs 
of  bitter  and  deeply-seated  anguish. 
Springing  hastily  from  the  turf^  he 
threw  himself  on  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  and  immersed  his  face  in  its 
pure  waters^  to  cool  the  fever  of  his 
burning  cheeks.  Surely  there  is  no 
sorrow  like  the  sorrow  of  a  resolute 
and  high-minded  man.  The  sobs  of 
woman  in  a£9iction  awake  our  tender* 
est  sympathies,  but  they  do  not  shake 
our  souls  like  the  audible  anguish  of 
man.  To  see  the  iron  frame  of  such  a 
being  as  Colonua,  heaving  with  loud 
and  convulsive  agony,  was  so  truly 
appalling,  that  no  time  will  erase  the 
deep  impression  from  my  memory. 

I  respected  his  grief  too  much  to  in- 
terrupt  it  by  premature  attempts  at 
consolation ;  but  when  he  arose,  I  em- 
braced him  in  silent  sympathy,  and 
endeavoured  to  direct  the  current  of 
bis  thoughts  from  the  bitter  past,  to  a 
brighter  future.  I  spoke  of  the  advan- 
ced age  and  broken  constitution  of  the 
licentious  Cosmo,  and  inferred,,  from 
the  mild  and  amiable  character  of  his 
son,  a  speedy  restoration  to  rank  and 
property.  I  dwelt  upon  his  own  pre- 
eminence in  strength  of  mind,  and  in 
erery  natural  and  acquired  advantage ; 
and  I  predicted,  that,  in  defiance  of 
adverse  circumstances,  he  would,  by 
his  own  unassisted  efforts,  accomplish 
a  high  and  brilliant  destiny.  I  propo- 
sed to  obtain  for  him,  through  my  fa- 
ther's influence,  a  naval  command  in 
the  service  of  Venice,  or  a  powerful 
recommendation  to  the  valiant  (reno- 
ese,  Giovanni  Doria. 

He  thanked  me,  with  a  look  full  of 
eloquent  meaning,  but  made  no  com- 
ment on  my  proposal.  After  a  brief 
pause,  he  subdued  his  emotion,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
— '<  Happy  Venetians  and  Genoese ! 
Your  lioerties  have  not  been  basely 
destrojed  by  an  individual  family,  as 
those  of  Tuscany  by  the  Medici.  Your 
glorious  republics  adorn  the  east  and 
west  of  Italy  with  splendid  achieve- 
ments, while  Florence,  once  the  pride 
and  glory  of  our  country,  lies  prostrate 
in  mourning  and  in  slavery,  betrayed 
and  manacled  by  her  unnatural  sons !" 
I  availed  myself  of  this  apostrophe 
to  make  some  comments  upon  the  bis- 
torr  of  these  distinguished  republics, 
and  insensibly  drew  Colonna  into  a 
dixcussion  which  was  prolonged  until 
the  increasing  heat  made  us  sensible  of 
the  want  of  refreshment.  Theaunhad 


reached  the  meridian,  and  the  centre 
of  the  lake  below,  still  fretted  by  the 
mountain  breeze,  was  seething  and 
glittering  in  the  sun-beams,  like  a  huge 
cauldron  of  melted  silver,  while  the 
smoothand  crystal  surface  near  itsshores 
reflected,  like  a  mirror,  projecting  and 
receding  cliffs  of  every  form  and  eleva- 
tion, crowned  with  venerable  trees,  and 
fringed  with  gay  varieties  of  vegeta- 
ble ornament.  The  timid  and  trans- 
parent lizards  darted  playfully  around 
us,  and  golden  beetles  buzzed  on  hea- 
vy wings  in  the  foliage  above,  while 
the  light  grasshoppers  chirped  their 
multitudinous  chorus  of  delight,  and 
myriads  of  gay  and  glittering  insects 
held  their  jubilee  in  the  burning  at- 
mosphere. Amidst  this  universal  car- 
nival of  nature,  we  reclined  in  deep 
shade,  soothed  by  the  tinkling  music 
of  the  stream,  and  enjoying  the  dewy 
freshness  which  exhaled  from  its  trans- 
lucent waters.  The  inspiring  juice  of 
the  Cyprus  grape,  and  a  light  repast, 
rapidhr  recruited  the  strength  and  spi- 
rits of  Colonna.  Bounding  vigorous- 
ly from  the  green  turf,  he  gazed  with 
delight  through  the  aged  stems  upon 
the  bright  landscape,  and  exclaimed, 
with  glowing  enthusiasm,  — ''  AH* 
bounteous  Providence !  Creator  of  the 
glorious  sun  and  teeming  earth  !  how 
supremely  blest  were  thy  creatures, 
did  they  not  embitter  so  much  good 
by  crime  and  folly !" 

Af^r  a  brief  pause  of  rapturous 
contemplation,  we  resumed  our  wine- 
flasks,  our  cheerfulness  rose  into  exhi- 
laration, and  we  reposed  like  silvan 
deities  in  the  green  shade,  enjoying  the 
elasticity  and  freshness  of  youthful 
existence,  forgetful  of  the  past,  and 
regardless  of  tne  future.  But  this  day- 
dream was  too  delightful  to  la^t.  I 
recollected  that  I  had  not  heard  the 
sequel  of  Colonna's  adventures  in  Ve- 
nice, and  I  broke  the  spell  by  whis- 
pering in  his  ear  the  name  of  "  Lau- 
ra.* 

"Alas!"  he  replied,  with  visible 
emotion,  "  I  fear  this  incomparable 
woman  will  never  be  mine,  unless  mi- 
racle or  magic  should  interpose  to  van- 
quish the  many  obstadts  to  our  union. 
Our  interviews  in  Venice  were  attend- 
ed with  such  imminent  hazard  of  dis- 
covery, as  to  render  them  brief  and  of 
rare  occurrence.  My  adored  Laura 
was  iu  the  morning  of  life,  and  with 
the  creative  imagination  of  early  youth, 
she  cherished  sanguine  hopes  that  the 
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death  of  the  infirm  Cosmo  would,  ere 
long,  enable  me  to  resume  ratik  and 
proper ty,  and  to  demand  her  openlj 
of  her  father.  Until  then,  my  resour* 
ces  were  merely  adequate  to  my  per« 
tonal  support,  being  limited  to  a  small 
maternal  estate,  left  under  the  friend* 
ly  guardianship  of  my  aunt. 

"  KeyerthelesB,  plans  of  elopement 
were  frequently  discussed,  and  I  yehe- 
mently  urged  her  to  become  mine,  and 
to  accompany  me  to  Greece,  from 
whence,  after  I  had  accomplished  a 
momentous  object,  we  could  embark 
for  l^larseilles,  and  proceed  to  Paris, 
where  my  skill  as  a  p&inter,  in  addi- 
tion to  my  maternal  estate,  would  pre^ 
serye  us  from  indigence.  As  she  did 
not  peremptorily  forbid  me  to  expect 
her  consent  to  this  scheme,  I  ventured 
to  build  upon  it ;  but  when  my  pre- 

Earations  for  flight  were  completed, 
er  resolution  failed,  and  I  discover- 
ed, in  the  deeply-rooted  attachment  of 
Laura  to  her  mother,  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  my 
purpose.  For  this  kind  and  indulgent 
parent,  her  affection  was  all  but  idola- 
trous; and  when  she  told  me,  with 
tearful  eyes  and  throbbing  bosom,  that 
her  beloved  mother  was  in  precarioua 
heslth,  that  she  was  entirely  depend- 
ent on  her  only  daughter  for  earthly 
happiness,  and  that  the  loss  of  that 
daughter  would  destroy  her,  1  must 
have  been  dead  to  every  generoua  and 
disinterested  feeling,  had  I  not  com- 
plied with  her  earnest  entreaty,  that 
we  should  await  a  more  favourable 
course  of  events. 

''  Meanwhile,  the  distinguished 
beauty  and  numberless  graces  of  Lau- 
ra attracted  many  suitors.  Some  of 
these  were  not  ineligible,  and  one  of 
them  especially,  young  Contarini, 
whose  passion  for  her  was  ardent,  al« 
most  to  frenzy,  was  a  man  of  noble 
qualities,  of  prepossessing  exterior, 
and  of  equal  rank,  but,  as  you  well 
know,  too  moderately  endowed  with 
thd  gifts  of  fortune.  Every  proposal 
was,  however,  promptly  rejected  by 
the  ambitious  Foscari,  who,  like  a  cold 
and  calculating  trader,  measured  the 
merits  of  each  suitor  by  the  extent  of 
his  possessions.  At  length,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  Turkey  in 
the  spring,  arrived  from  Greece  the 
governor  of  Candia,  Ercole  fiarozso, 
whose  splendid  establishment  and  la- 
vish expenditure  attracted  universal 
attention.  Hia  originally  large  poaaet- 
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aiona  had  been  swelled  into  princely 
opulence  by  clandestine  traffic  with  the 
enemy,  and  by  every  species  of  crudty 
and  exaction.  His  wife  and  two  in- 
fant sons  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
plague  in  the  Levant ;  and  being  de» 
airous  of  children  to  inherit  hia  yast 
possessions,  he  aurveyed  the  fair  daugb* 
ters  of  Venice,  and  was  quickly  fn>^ 
oinated  by  the  superlative  beauty  of 
Laura  Foscari,  who  shone  unrivalled 
in  a  city  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  the  softer  sex.  fiarozso  was  not  a 
suitor  to  be  rejected  by  her  sordid  fa<* 
ther ;  and,  without  any  appeal  to  hit 
daughter's  Inclinations,  her  hand  was 
promised  to  a  man  of  more  than  twice 
her  age,  forbidding  in  hia  exterior, 
coarse  and  revolting  in  his  manners^ 
and  utterly  destitute  of  redeeming 
qualities.  I  had  determined,  before 
my  acquaintance  with  you  commen- 
ced, to  moke  occasional  visits  during 
the  summer  to  Peschiera,  and  I  hesi- 
tated to  accept  your  proposal,  from  an 
apprehension  that  it  would  impede  my 
interviews  with  Laura.  On  farther 
consideration,  however,  I  perceived 
that  my  abode  under  your  roof  would 
not  be  incompatible  with  nocturnal 
visits  to  the  Villa  Foscari,  and  I  be- 
came your  guest«  My  interviews  with 
Laura  have  been  more  frequent  in  thia 
quiet  and  rural  district,  than  in  the 
narrow  streets  and  numerous  obstadea 
of  Venice.  The  wide  extent  of  her 
father's  garden  enables  me  to  scale  the 
wall  unperceived,  and  to  reach  a  gar- 
den aaloon  communicating  by  a  co- 
vered trellice  walk  with  the  villa. 
Laura's  abhorrence  of  the  presuming 
and  insolent  Baroazo  has  proved  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  my  renewed  en- 
treaties, that  she  would  fly  with  me 
from  the  miseries  which  menace  her, 
and  I  have  recently  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining her  reluctant  consent  to  ac- 
company me  to  Genoa,  and  from  thence 
to  Greece.  A  fortnight  hence  ia  ap- 
pointed for  the  celebration  of  h«r  mar- 
riage to  the  wretch  who  batdy  vrooes 
her,  with  a  consciousness  of  her  un- 
qualified antipathy  to  hia  person  and 
character.  If  the  strong  attachment 
of  I«aura  to  her  mother  dcea  not  again 
baffle  my  hopes,  we  shall  effect  our 
escape  three  days  before  the  one  ap- 
pointed for  her  marriage  with  Baroa- 
zo ;  but  I  can  discern  too  well,  throu^ 
her  invincible  dejection,  that  ahe  ia 
still  balancing  the  dreadful  alteroa^ 
tivea,  of  a  marriage  abhoiTeBt  to  her 
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feelings*  and  the  abandonment  of  her 
mother." 

Such  was  the  tale  of  Colonna's  brief, 
but  trying,  and  calamitous  career. 
Deeply  as  I  lamented  his  approaching 
departure,  I  felt  too  much  mterested 
in  his  success  to  withhold  my  active 
co-operation,  and  I  pledged  myself  to 
promote  his  views  as  far  as  I  could, 
without  openly  compromising  myself 
with  the  Foscari  family ;  but  rentreat- 
ed  him  to  relinquish  his  design  of 
painting  the  portraits  of  Laura  and 
Barozzo,  from  an  apprehension  that  a 
lover  so  fervent  and  demonstrative 
would,  in  some  unguarded  moment, 
excite  suspicion,  and  frustrate  the  ac- 
complishment  of  his  ultimate  views. 
He  tnanked  me  for  the  ready  zeal  with 


which  I  had  entered  into  his  feelings, 
and  assured  me,  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  beyond  the  outlines 
of  the  governor's  portrait ;  but  that, 
as  a  lover  and  an  artist,  he  could  not 
deny  himself  the  gratification  of  pour- 
traying  the  matchless  form  and  fea- 
tures of  the  woman  he  adored. 

The  day  was  declining  when  We 
quitted  our  cool  retreat  to  ascend  the 
mountain  behind  us,  and  inhale  the 
pure  breezes  which  played  around  its 
summit.  We  gazed  with  long  and 
lingeringdelightupon  the  bright  land- 
scapes of  Lombardy,  as  they  glowed 
beneath  us  in  the  parting  sun- beama , 
and  the  shades  of  night  were  fast  fall^ 
ing  around  us  when  we  crossed  the 
lake,  on  our  return  to  the  villa. 


Chap.  IV. 


Early  on  the  following  morning^ 
the  younger  brother  of  lAura  called 
to  request  the  promised  attendance  of 
Colonna  at  the  Villa  Foscari,  and  I  de- 
termined to  accompany  him,  hoping, 
by  my  presence,  to  remind  the  voung 
painter  of  the  necessity  of  exercising  a 
▼igilant  control  over  his  feelings.  The 
precaution  was,  however,  unnecessary. 
He  sustained,  with  singular  self-mas- 
tery, the  demeanour  of  an  artist  and  a 
stranger ;  and  appeared,  while  sketch- 
ing the  form  and  features  of  his  love- 
Iv  mistress,  to  have  no  other  object 
tban  to  seize  the  most  important  and 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  his  mo* 
del.  He  requested  that  she  would  oc- 
casionally walk  round  the  saloon,  and 
freely  indulge  in  familiar  converse 
with  her  friends,  as  if  no  artist  were 
present.  His  object  was,  he  added, 
to  accomplish,  not  a  tame  and  lifeless 
copy,  but  a  portrait,  stamped  with 
those  peculiar  attributes  and  graces 
which  are  best  elicited  by  a  free  and 
unconstrained  movement  of  limb  and 
feature. 

Thus  admirably  did  he  mask  the 
lover,  snd  assume  the  look  and  lan« 
gnage  of  an  artist  ambitious  to  recom- 
meim  himself  to  opulent  employers. 

The  sensitive  and  unhappy  Laura 
had  less  command  over  her  feelings, 
and  I  could  occasionally  observe  a  fur- 
tive glance  of  sympathy  beaming  from 
her  dark  and  humid  eye  upon  the  ele- 
gant painter ;  but  when  she  address- 
M  him,  it  was  with  the  air  and  lan- 
gnaga  of  oondeioension  to  one  whoie 


lervioes  might  be  purchased ;  thu8eQ«i 
deavouring  to  disguise  the  strong  and 
almost  irrepressible  emotion  which 
quivered  beneath  the  surface. 

Her  mother  never  quitted  her  da- 
ring the  sitting ;  Barozzo  and  the  Foa- 
cari  visited  the  saloon  occasionally; 
and  I  remained  to  control  the  lover, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  improve  my^ 
self  by  observing  the  artist.  The  fine 
lineamenta  of  Laura  were  too  deeply 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  Colonna  to 
render  frequent  sittings  essential;  and, 
in  compliance  with  my  remonstrances, 
he  abridged  them  as  much  as  possible* 
After  the  second  sitting,  he  told  her 
that  he  should  not  again  require  her 
presence  until  he  had  completed  the 
portrait,  when  some  finishing  detail 
might  be  requisite.  He  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  the  five  following  days 
to  a  task  so  soothing  to  his  feelings; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day, 
astonished  the  assembled  family  by 
producing  a  highly-finished  andadmi* 
rable  resemblance. 

The  charming  subject  of  his  por* 
trait  was  point^  the  size  of  life,  and 
attired  in  a  light  morning  robe  of  green 
silk.  The  full  and  elegant  symmetry 
of  her  form  was  indicated  through  the 
graceful  folds,  which  fell  around  hef 
Uke  the  richest  sculpture.  She  stood 
in  a  contemplative  attitude^  leaning, 
like  some  heavenly  muse,  upon  a  ffold« 
en  tripod  of  chaste  and  dassicai  de» 
sign.  High  intelligence  adorned  with 
its  imperishable  beauty  her  fair  and 
lofty  forehead.    Her  large  dark  eycs^ 
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which  beamed  through  their  long 
fringes  with  sod  and  melting  lustre, 
were  gazing  as  if  into  futurity,  and 
their  tender  and  eloquent  expression 
went  to  the  soul  of  the  observer.  The 
finely  moulded  oval  of  her  cheek  glow« 
ed  with  the  roseate  hues  of  life,  and 
the  pearly  lustre  of  the  neck  and  arms 
were  surpassed  only  by  the  clear  and 
brilliant  fairness  of  the  lovely  origi- 
nal, while  in  the  beautifully  curved 
lips,  Coionna  had  introduced  a  slight 
compression,  indicative  of  that  heroic 
firmness  in  the  character  of  Laura, 
which  had  not  escaped  his  penetration, 
but  did  not,  until  a  later  period,  fully 
develope  itself. 

The  scene  was  a  gartlen  saloon,  and 
through  an  open  window  an  extensive 
view  over  the  lake  of  Gorda  arrested, 
with  magic  power,  the  eye  of  every 
beholder.  Sirmio  appeared  like  a 
woody  island  in  the  middle  distance, 
and  beyond  the  lake  rose  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  surmountecf  by 
the  distant  summits  of  the  Tyrolese 
Alps.  Tiiere  was  in  this  admirable 
portrait  all  the  charm  and  witchery  of 
life.  It  possessed  much  of  the  dig- 
nity, and  ease,  and  harmonious  colour- 
ing of  Titian ;  and  the  exquisite  blend- 
ing and  management  of  the  tinta  be- 
trayed  the  favourite  pupil  of  Paul  Ve- 
ronese, whom  indeed  he  surpassed  in 
the  natural  folding  and  classical  dis- 
tribution of  draperies,  and  fully  equal- 
led in  the  force  of  light  and  shade, 
which  makes  the  portraits  of  that  able 
master  appear  to  stand  out  from  the 
canvass. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  the 
finishing  of  some  details  in  the  por- 
trait of  Laura ;  and  on  the  succeeding 
morning  I  accompanied  Coionna  to  the 
apartment  of  Baroszo,  who  was  desi- 
rous that  his  portrait  should  be  com- 
pleted before  nis  marriage.  The  art- 
ist fixed  upon  the  haughty  governor 
the.  firm  gaze  of  his  dark  and  piercing 
eye,  and  proceeded  to  pencil  the  out- 
lines of  his  stern  and  massive  features. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  he 
remarked  to  fiarozzo,  that  he  had  ne- 
ver seen  a  countenance,  the  character 
of  which  he  found  so  difficult  to  trace 
to  its  primitive  elements.  ''  The  linea- 
ments of  mature  age,"  he  continued, 
'*  are  hard  and  inflexible,  and  when  the 
elo(jucnt  play  ond  pliancy  of  youthful 
feelings  have  left  the  features,  it  is  im- 
possible, without  frequent  intercoarse, 
to  detect  the  peculiaritiea  and  secret 


recesses  of  character  with  saflScient 
accuracy  to  give  force  and  truth  to  a 
portrait."  He  conceived  that  to  accom- 
plish the  perfect  delineation  of  a  man 
of  middle  age  and  of  distinguished 
rank,  a  painter  ahould  not  only  share 
his  society,  butknow  the  history  of  his 
life,  and  study  the  lights  and  shades 
of  his  character.  It  was  thus  that  Baf- 
faelle  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the 
portraits  of  Julius  II.,  lieo  X.,  and 
their  Cardinals,  such  intellectual  dig- 
nity, such  truth  and  grandeur  of  ex- 
pression, lie  doubt^,  nevertheless, 
whether  any  artist  could  achieve  a  per- 
fect portrait  of  a  man  of  high  station 
if  he  did  not  rise  above  his  employer, 
not  only  in  imaginative  powers,  but 
in  strength  of  mind  and  penetration 
into  character. 

[The  riveted  and  searching  looks 
which  from  time  to  time  accompanied 
this  singular  and  equivocal  atrain  of 
compliment,  appeared  greatly  to  per- 
plex and  annoy  the  haughtv  Barozzo. 
His  tawnv  viaage  was  dyed  with  the 
dusky  red  of  some  strong  inward  emo- 
tion, which  I  was  eager  but  unable  to 
interpret  This  sulusion  waa  soon 
succeeded  by  an  ashy  paleness,  and 
suddenly  he  quitted  his  chair,  and 
walked  to  the  window. 

During  tliis  ominous  and  unaccount- 
able interruption,  I  gave  Coionna  a 
warning  glance.  He  composed  his  ex- 
cited features  into  tranquillity;  and 
after  a  long  pause,  of  which  I  endea- 
voured to  disguise  the  embarraazment 
by  some  comments  on  the  Venetian 
school  of  painting,  Barozzo  returned 
from  the  window  and  resumed  hia 
seat.  Coionna  seized  hia  pencil,  and 
proceeded  to  sketch  the  outline  of  the 
governor's  figure,  during  which  pro- 
cess I  observed  in  his  looka  nothing 
beyond  the  earnest  gaze  of  a  portrait- 
painter.  Forsome  time  Barozzo  avoid- 
ed the  encounter ;  but  at  lengdi,  aa  if 
controlled  by  some  secret  ana  irreuat- 
ible  fascination,  his  eyes  again  met 
those  of  the  young  artist.  The  efiect 
of  this  collision  was  mysterioua  and 
startling.  '1  he  brilliant  orbs  of  Co- 
ionna gradually  assumed  a  stem  and 
indignant  expression,  and  darted  their 
searching  beams  upon  the  governor, 
as  if  to  pierce  the  inmost  recesses  of 
hia  soul.  The  dull  grey  eyes  of  the 
again  agitated  Barozzo  quailed  and  fell 
under  thia  intolerable  scrutiny;  his 
sallow  visage  was  sufiVised  with  a 
ghastly  yellow;  again  he  glanced  in 
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terror  at  the  artist,  and  then  half-rose 
from  his  diair  in  undisguised  conster- 
nation. Controlling,  nowever,  with 
sudden  eflfort  his  agitation,  he  resumed 
his  seat,  anil,  with  averted  looks  and 
seeming  indifierence,  enquired  if  Co- 
lonna had  resided  long  in  Venice.  The 
painter  filled  his  brush,  and  answer- 
ed  carelessly,  that  he  had  lived  there  a 
few  months. 

"  Your  accent  is  Tuscan,"  conti- 
nued fiarozzo.  *'  Are  you  a  native  of 
Florence?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  painter,  seem- 
ingly intent  upon  his  employment. 

"  Do  your  parents  reside  there  ?" 
resumed  the  other,  with  rising  em- 
phasis. 

y  Parents!"  exclaimed  Colonna, 
with  a  keen  glance  at  the  inquisitive 
governor;  "  I  have  none!  They  are 
dead  !" 

"  "Who  and  what  was  your  father  ?" 
demanded  Barozzo  imperiously. 

This  enquiry,  and  its  peremptory 
tone,  exhausted  the  patience  of  Co- 
lonna. Dashing  the  paint  out  of  his 
brush,  he  fixed  a  look  of  startling 
fitrceness  on  fiarozzo,  and  answered, 
with  marked  and  bitter  emphasis,— 
**  He  was  a  sword-cutler,  and  made 
excellent  blades." 

At  this  critical  moment  Laura  en- 
tered the  room  with  her  mother,  to 
observe  the  progress  of  Barozzo's  por- 
trait. Casting  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
imperfect  sketch,  she  remarked  that  it 
did  not  at  all  realize  her  expectations. 
The  painter  replied,  that  he  should 
have  succeeded  better  if  he  had  en- 
joyed the  honour  of  a  longer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sovemor.  "  It  is  im- 
material," exclaimed  Barozzo,  who 
had  fully  regained  his  sclf-posse5sion. 
"  We  shall,  ere  long,  become  better 
known  to  each  other,  and  you  may 
finish  my  portrait  at  Venice  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  winter." 

'*  As  vour  excellency  pleases,"  re- 
plied Colonna,  and  removed  the  can- 
vass from  the  easel.  The  ladies  now 
quitted  the  saloon  with  the  governor  ; 
and,  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  the 
artist  defaced  the  ill-fated  portrait  with 
a  blow  of  his  fist,  packed  up  his  draw- 
ing materials  for  removal,  and  accom- 
panied me  home. 

Conceiving  that  the  portentoas 
agitation  of  Barozzo  had  grown  out  of 
some  incipient  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  I  remonstrated  with  Co- 
loDiM,  during  our  walkj  on  the  gra« 


tuitous  imprudence  of  his  deportment, 
and  pointed  out  the  personal  danger 
he  had  incurred  by  tnus  taunting  a 
man  so  powerful  and  irritable  as>  the 
governor  of  Candia.  I  urged  him  to 
accelerate  his  flight,  and,  meanwhile, 
never  to  leave  the  villa  unarmed. 

In  reply,  however,  he  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  sudden  change 
of  countenance  and  colour  in  Barozzo 
did  not  originate  in  jealousy,  and  that 
a  man  so  imperious  and  overbearing 
would  have  betrayed  this  spirit- stir- 
ring passion  in  a  manner  widely  dif- 
ferent *'  No,  Pisani !"  he  continued, 
in  a  voice  (quivering  with  emotion ; 
'*  my  suspicions  go  farther.  The 
springs  of  this  man's  actions  lie  deep, 
and  a  firophetic  spirit  tells  me  that  he 
is  not  innocent  of  my  noble  father's 
murder.  Until  this  morning,  he  deign- 
ed not  to  bestow  more  than  a  superfi- 
cial glance  upon  the  features  of  an  ob- 
scure artist  in  homely  apparel,  but 
when  our  eyes  met,  in  keen  and  una- 
voidable collision,  the  resemblance  I 
bear  to  my  deceased  parent  flashed 
upon  his  guilty  soul ;  and  from  his 
sudden  and  uncontrollable  emotion,  I 
cannot  but  infer  his  participation  in 
the  crimes  of  Cosmo.  Inference,  you 
will  say,  is  no  proof ;  but  it  gives  me 
a  clew  which  I  will  track  until  I  reach 
conviction.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Laura,  who  cannot  resolve  to  quit  her 
mother,  to  retard  for  a  considerable 
period  the  celebration  of  her  marriage, 
Dy  feigned  paroxysms  of  indisposition. 
I  will  avail  mysielf  of  this  delay  to 
bring  home  to  Barozzo  the  evidence  of 
his  guilt,  and  dtfv  him  to  mortal  com- 
bat; or,  should  be  shrink  from  it,  I 
will  treat  him  as  a  savage  and  noxious 
animal,  and  hunt  him  to  the  death." 

I  could  not  but  admit  that  there 
was  some  ground  for  the  suspicions  of 
Colonna ;  but,  from  an  apprehension 
of  rousing  his  whirlwind  passions  into 
premature  activitv,  I  concealed  from 
him  my  knowledge  that,  before  the 
departure  of  Barozzo  for  Candia,  he 
had  passed  some  weeks  at  Florence, 
where  his  congenial  disposition  had 
powerfully  recommended  him  to  the 
good  graces  of  Cosmo.  They  were  in 
habits  of  daily  intercourse,  and  Ba- 
rozzo was  not  the  man  who  would, 
from  honourable  feeling,  decline  tj 
forward  the  murderous  views  of  the 
implacable  ruler  of  Tuscany. 

From  this  eventful  day  Colonna  was 
an  altered  man.  Revenge  became  the 
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ruling  passion  of  his  soul ;  and  while 
he  awaited  with  gnawing  impatience 
the  long-expected  letters  from  hit 
friends  in  Florence  and  Candia,  he 
seemed  to  find  no  relief  from  the  fe- 
verish ra^e  which  fired  his  blood,  and 
wasted  his  fine  form^  but  in  the  bo- 
dily fat]g;ue  of  daily  and  nightly  ram- 
bles in  the  mountains. 

It  was  the  design  of  Laura  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  sudden  and 
violent  illness  on  the  day  before  her 
intended  marriage,  and  to  sust&in  the 
deception,  by  occasional  relapses,  for 
months,  or  even  years,  should  the  go- 
vernor's patience  endure  so  long.  But 
the  probability  was,  that  a  man,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  autumn  of  life, 
and  determined  to  marry,  would  ra- 
ther recede  from  his  engagement  and 
seek  another  mate,  than  run  the  risk 
of  such  indefinite  delay.  The  spirit 
and  address  of  Laura  Foscari  were 
fully  e^ual  to  the  deep  game  she  had 
detennined  to  play.  She  purposed  to 
assist  the  deception  by  staining  her 
fair  face  with  an  artificial  and  sickly 
hue ;  and  she  found  an  effective  auxi- 
liary in  her  mother,  who  thought  the 
brutalfiarozzo  utterly  unworthy  to  win 
and  wear  so  bright  a  iewel  as  ner  an- 
gelic daughter.  These  expedients 
were,  however,  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  bloody  catastrophes  which  were 
now  at  hand. 

Three  davs  before  the  appointed  ce- 
lebration o^the  marriage,  I  was  read- 
ing, near  midnight,  in  my  chamber, 
when  Colonna  entered,  with  vehement 
and  hasty  strides.  His  large  eyes  glit- 
tered with  terrific  energy ;  his  fore- 
head streamed  with  perspiration ;  his 
dre6s  and  hair  were  in  wild  disorder, 
and  his  hands  were  dyed  with  blood. 
He  said  not  a  word,  but  paced  the 
apartment  for  sometime  with  rapidity. 
His  deportment  was  that  of  a  man 
whose  rage  had  risen  above  his  control, 
and  overwhelmed  all  power  of  articu- 
lation. I  awaited  in  silent  and  won- 
dering sympathy  the  termination  of 
emotions  so  tempestuous.  At  length, 
seating  himself  opposite  to  roe,  he 
struck  the  table  venemently  with  nis 
clenched  hand,  and  after  some  vain 
attempts  to  speak,  exclaimed,  in  hoarse 
and  hurried  tones,  which  gave  an  ap- 
palling force  to  his  expressions — '*  Pi- 
sani !  all  doubt  is  at  an  end — I  have 
this  night  obtained  conclusive  evidence 
of  fiarozEo's  guilt.  I  have  sworn  to 
avenge  mj  noble  father's  wrongs  in 


the  traitor's  blood— and  to-morrow  he 
must  face  me  in  fair  combat,  or  feel 
my  dagger  in  his  craven  heart.  The 
alternative  will  hinge  upon  your 
friendly  agency — ^but  of  that  hereafter. 
—About  three  hours  since  I  reach- 
ed the  heights  beyond  the  lake.  Ex- 
hausted with  a  long  and  toilsome 
ramble,  I  threw  myself  beneath  our 
favourite  beech,  and  was  soon  lulled 
by  the  rippling  waters  into  brief  and 
agi  tated  slumber.  My  sleep  was  haun  t- 
ed  by  a  succession  of  fearful  forms  and 
painful  incidents,  which  at  length  as- 
sumed a  ahape  distinctly  and  horribly 
significant.  Methought  I  lay  upon 
the  summit  of  a  difi^  dose  to  the 
sloping  brink,  and  gazed  into  a  gulf 
too  deep  and  dark  for  human  eye  to 
fathom.  Suddenly  the  immense  void 
was  illumined  by  sheets  of  vivid  light- 
ning— a  monstrous  peal  of  thunder 
broke  upon  my  ear — and  a  colossal 
form,  lengthened  and  scaly  as  a  ser- 
pent, rose  like  the  demon  of  the  storm, 
approached  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  brought  his  horrid  visage  to  the 
level  of  mine.  Again  the  lightning 
flashed,  and  I  distinguished  the  as- 
sassin features  of  Barozzo,  expanded 
into  horrible  and  revolting  magnitude. 
Eyes,  lurid  and  menacing  as  meteors^ 
glared  upon  me  with  a  malignant 
scowl,  and  huge  lips,  parted  in  a  fiend* 
ish  grin,  disclosed  an  array  of  fangs, 
pointed  and  glittering  as  poniards. 
He  extended  two  gaunt  and  bony 
hands,  stained,  methought,  with  my 
father's  blood,  and  tried  to  seize  and 
drag  me  into  the  gulf.  While  wri« 
thing  to  escape  the  monster's  grasp, 
the  thunder  again  rolled  through  the 
abyss ;  the  cliff  beneath  me  reeled 
from  it4  foundations,  the  brink  hegui 
to  crumble,  and  my  destruction  ap- 
peared inevitable — when,  suddenly, 
the  strains  of  sweet  and  solemn  music 
fioated  round  me — the  demon  vanish- 
ed, and  I  beheld  the  pale  phantom  of 
my  murdered  father,  extending  to- 
wards me  his  protecting  arms.  At 
this  moment  of  intense  excitement, 
the  spell  which  bound  me  was  dissol- 
ved— I  awoke,  and  saw  by  the  bril- 
liant moonlight  a  tall  figure,  enveloped 
in  a  mantle,  approaching  me  in  steal- 
thy silence.  Gazing  more  intently,  I 
discovered  a  dagger  in  his  grasp.  In 
an  instant  I  was  on  my  feet — the  fi- 
gure rushed  forward,  but  ere  he  could 
reach  me,  I  stood  behind  the  tree,  and 
thus  gained  time  to  level  a  pistol  at  hia 
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heads  Seeing  me  thus  piepared,  the 
villain  retreated  hastily^  but  escaped 
not  the  bullet,  which  niy  unerring  wea- 
pon buried  in  his  back.  He  reeled  and 
fell;  and  his  life-blood  was  ebbing 
fatt«  when  I  stooped  to  examine  his 
features*  Raising  the  alouched  hat 
which  concealed  bis  facej  I  immediate* 
\j  recognised  a  handsome  Greek,  at* 
taehed  to  the  retinue  of  Barouo.  I 
had  occasionally  seen  this  man  in  a 
tavern  at  Peschicra.  His  demeanour 
was  fierce  and  repulsive,  but  my  eager* 
ness  to  learn  some  particulars  of  my 
father's  untimely  death  in  Candia^ 
prompted  me  to  cultivate  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  played  with  him  the  game 
of  Morra,  forgave  his  losses,  and  paid 
tor  his  wioe.  Whether  the  remem- 
brance of  this  kindness  excited  his 
compunction,  or  whether  be  wished  to 
atone  for  his  past  offences,  I  know 
noty  but  he  thus  addressed  me  in  bro- 
ken accents. 

*' '  Son  of  Montalto  I  a  just  retribu- 
tion has  overtaken  me.  My  necessities 
sold  me  to  the  savage  Bsroszo.  He 
hired  the  dagger  which  pierced  thy 
noble  father,  and  the  same  weapon 
would  have  destroyed  thee,  had  not 
thy  better  fortune  interposed.  Listen 
to  the  counsel  of  a  dying  man*  Be- 
ware of  Barozio  I  He  has  a  long  grasp, 
and  will  not  spare  thv  young  life. 
Fly,  without  delay,  or  thy  destruction 
is  ineviuble  1' 

**  Here  his  voice  failed  him  ;  a  con* 
▼ulaive  tremor  shook  his  frame ;  he 
became  motionless,  and  apparently 
lifeless.  But  Greeks  are  cunning  to  a 
proverb,  and  as  it  was  of  vital  moment 
to  conceal  from  the  governor  the  fail- 
ure of  his  murderous  design,  I  struck 
the  assassin's  dagger  deep  into  his 
heart,  and  rolled  him  down  the  slope 
of  a  contiguous  ravine.  I  now  recol- 
lected that  Barozio  had  twenty  Greek 
bloodhounds  carousing  in  the  taverns 
of  Peschiera,  and  thinking  it  too  pro- 
bable that  he  had  commissioned  more 
than  one  of  them  to  hunt  me  down,  I 
crossed  the  lake  to  devise  with  you 
the  means  to  detach  this  demon  from 
his  m>rmidonsy  and  force  him  into 
single  combat.  1  have  bound  myself 
by  all  that  is  most  sacred  to  destroy 
him,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt; 
and  should  no  fair  and  open  avenue 
to  vengeance  offer,  I  will  stab  him 
at  Foacari's  table,  or  even  rend  him 
limb  from  limb  at  Laura's  feet.  And 
now,  my  Angelol  I  conjure  you  by 


our  bond  of  friendship,  by  every  ge* 
nerotts  feeling  in  your  nature,  to  lend 
me  that  aid,  without  which  I  shall  be 
driven  to  the  desperate  and  ignoble 
alternative  of  assassination.  You  know 
well  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  sum* 
mon  the  Governor  of  Candia  to  a  per* 
Bonal  encounter.  He  is  a  veteran  sol- 
dier of  established  reputation,  and  he 
knows  that  he  need  not  fight  to  main- 
tain it ;  nor  will  a  man  who  has  reach- 
ed the  summit  of  opulence  and  dis- 
tinction descend  from  his  vantage* 
ground,  and  risk  the  loss  of  so  much 
earthly  good  in  mortal  combat,  with 
the  proscribed  and  desperate  son  of 
Montalto." 

To  this  tale  of  visionary  and  real 
horrors,  heightened  and  dramatised 
by  the  indignant  eloquence  of  Colon* 
na,  I  listened  vrith  intense  interest^ 
and  my  abhorrence  of  the  monstrous 
cruelty  of  Barozio  swelled  into  active 
sympathy,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  se- 
cond, at  all  hazards,  the  just  ven- 
geance of  this  noble  and  deeply  injured 
youth.  I  felt  also  the  necessitv  of  im- 
mediate interference  to  save  Lis  life. 
The  governor  was  evidently  fearful  of 
the  retribution  so  justly  due  to  hie 
unparalleled  atrocity,  and  he  had, 
moreover,  been  gallra  to  the  quick  by 
the  taunting  deportment  of  the  young 
artist  while  sitting  for  his  portraiu  He 
would  soon  suspect  the  failure  of  his 
first  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Colonna, 
and  would  inevitably  follow  up  his 
base  design,  by  employing  the  nu- 
merous daggers  in  his  pay.  The  ha* 
tred  of  the  young  Florentine  waa 
deadly  and  implacable,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  sacrifice  thin  mortal  foe 
of  his  family,  spumed  all  control  and 
raged  like  a  tempest;  but  his  impe- 
tuosity would  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  object,  and  too  probably 
betray  him  into  the  toOs  of  his  cool 
and  crafty  enemy,  who  never  quitted 
the  villa  Foscari  without  one  or  more 
well-armed  attendants.  From  an  af- 
fectation, too,  of  military  display,  or 
probably  from  a  consciousness  that  he 
nad  many  personal  enemies,  the  go- 
vernor wore  at  all  times  a  corslet  of 
scaled  armour,  composed  of  the  light, 
well-tempered  Spanish  steel,  which 
resists  the  point  of  sword  or  dagger. 
Had  I  wished  to  save  the  life  ot  this 
lawless  pander  to  the  cruelty  of  Coa- 
mo,  I  saw  no  expedient  which  would 
not  expose  my  viilued  friend  to  immi- 
nent and  deadly  peril ;  and  could  I 
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for  a  moment  hesitate  between  the 
ehiralrouB,  the  princely  Colonnay  so 
unrivalled  in  form  and  feature,  so 
elevated  and  pure  in  sentiment,  so 
eminently  fitted,  by  hia  high  intelli- 
gence, his  glowing  diction,  and  his 
kindling,  all-impelling  energies,  to 
rouse  a  better,  higher,  nobler  spirit,  in 
all  who  camei^ithin  the  sphere  of  his 
activity — could  I  pause  an  instant 
between  this  first  of  nature's  nobles 
and  the  base  Barozzo,  who,  inaccessi- 
ble to  pit^,  and  fortified  apinst  all 
compunction  by  years  of  crime,  bad, 
unprovoked,  and  with  the  malice  of  a 
demon,  destroyed  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  sons  of  Florence  ? 

With  prompt  and  ardent  enthusi- 
asm, I  assured  him  of  my  devotion  to 
his  cause,  and  unfolded  to  him  a  stra- 
tagem, which  my  knowledge  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  of  the  ha- 
bits of  Barozzo,  had  readily  suggested. 
During  the  frequent  absence  of  Co- 
lonna,  I  had  occasionally  joined  the 
governor  in  his  equestrian  excursions, 
and  from  neighbourly  feeling  to  the 
senafor  Foscari,  had  escorted  his  guest 
to  the  most  picturesque  scenery  of  this 
romantic  district.  His  rides  were 
daily,  and  at  the  same  hour.  I  pro- 
posed to  join  him  as  usual,  and  to 
lead  him  into  a  narrow  and  unfre- 
quented defile  in  the  mountains, 
which  rises  from  the  lake  about  three 
leagues  from  Peschiera.  Colonna  migh  t 
there  await  and  force  him  into  per- 
sonal encounter,  while  I  would  act 
as  umpire,  and  prevent  any  inter- 
ference from  the  Greek  escort  of  the 
wary  chieftain.  At  this  proposal  Co- 
lonna eagerlv  approached,  and  embra- 
ced me  witn  grateful  rapture.  His 
dark  eye  kindled  with  its  wonted  fire; 
his  pallid  cheeks  were  flushed;  the 
settled  gloom,  which  had  so  long 
clouded  his  fine  features,  vanished  like 
mists  before  the  sun,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  radiant  and  exulting  energy, 
eloquently  expressive  of  his  conviction 
that  the  hope  on  which  he  had  lived 
BO  long,  the  hope  of  just  revenge, 
would  now  be  realized. 

I  urged  him  to  seek,  in  immediate 
repose,  the  restoration  of  his  exhaust- 
ed strength,  and  undertook  to  provide 
him  with  a  managed  horse,  armour, 
and  weapons,  which  should  place  him 
upon  a  level  with  his  mailed  and  well- 
mounted  antagonist.  Horse  and  ar- 
mour, however,  he  promptly  declined. 
He  would  find  an  expedient^  he  said. 


to  compel  Barozzo  to  fight  him  foot 
to  foot,  and  he  pleilged  himself  to  find 
a  way  with  a  good  weapon  through  the 
scaly  corslet  of  his  serpent  foe.  He 
requested  onlv  a  straight  two-edged 
sword,  of  well-tried  temper;  and  a 
woodman's  axe,  the  purpose  of  which 
he  did  not  explain.  He  then  left  me, 
to  plunge  into  the  lake,  and  to  find  in 
its  pure  and  bracing  waters  that  re* 
fresnment  which,  he  sayd,  it  would  be 
a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  in  sleep, 
while  I  proceeded  to  my  faiher'a  ar- 
moury, and  selected  from  the  numer- 
ous weapons  which  adorned  it,  a  long 
and  powerful  two-edged  blade,  which 
he  had  brought  from  the  Levant. 
This  sword  was  black  from  hilt  to 
point,  and  destitute  of  ornament,  ex- 
cept some  golden  hieroglyphics  near 
the  guard;  but  I  knew  that  it  had 
stood  the  brunt  of  several  stirring 
campaigns,  without  material  injury  to 
its  admirable  edge  and  temper. 

After  a  short  and  unrefreshing 
slumber,  I  arose  vrith  the  aun,  and 
hastened,  with  the  sword  and  wood- 
man's axe,  to  the  saloon  of  Colonna. 
His  garb  was  usually  plain,  almost  to 
homeliness,  and  chosen  probably  with 
a  view  to  the  better  concealment  of 
his  rank;  but  for  this  day  of  ven- 
geance, he  had  donned  the  princely 
costume  of  the  Tuscan  nobles.  A  rich 
vest  of  embroidered  scarlet,  and  pan- 
taloons of  woven  silk  were  closely  fit- 
ted to  his  noble  person,  which,  I  have 
said  before,  was  fashioned  in  the 
choicest  mould  of  manly  beauty,  and 
now,  so  worthily  adorned,  displaved 
in  all  its  high  perfection  that  faultless 
union  of  symmetry  and  strenpth,  so 
rarely  seen  in  life ;  equalling,  indeed, 
the  Vatican  Antinous  in  classic  ele- 
gance of  form,  but  far  surpassing  that 
fine  statue  in  stature  and  heroic  cha- 
racter of  look  and  bearing.  A  mantle 
of  the  richest  velvet  hung  from  his 
well-formed  shoulders,  while  a  nod- 
ding plume  adorned  his  Spanish  hat 
and  shaded  his  dark  eyes,  which  light- 
ed up  as  they  beheld  me  with  bright 
and  eager  flashes  of  impatience. 

*'  Thou  art  indeed  the  '  pearl  and 
pride  of  Florence,'  my  Colonna !"  I 
exclaimed,  in  irrepressible  admiration, 
applying,  as  I  approached  him,  the 
poetical  simile  of  his  Laura. 

Begardless  of  the  compliment,  he 
grasped  the  unpretending  weapon  I 
held  out  to  h.m,  and  plucked  it  from 
the  scabbard.^  Tracing  at  a  glance  its 
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Oriental  pedigree,  he  doubled  the 
strong  blade  with  ease,  until  the  point 
touched  and  rebounded  from  the  gaard> 
and  then  severed  with  its  unyielding 
edge^  an  iron  nail  projecting  from  the 
walL  "  This  plain  old  weapon/'  said 
he,  with  an  exulting  smile,  '^  is  worth 
a  dukedom.  'TwiU  pierce  a  panoply 
of  Milan  steel,  and  I  pledge  myselt  to 
make  it  search  the  vitals  of  this  ruf- 
fian governor.  But  these  are  words, 
Pisani ;  and  words,  the  Roman  pro- 
verb says,  are  feminine,  while  deeds 
alone  are  masculine.  Farewell  then, 
tUl  we  meet  in  the  defile.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  my  purpose  that  I  reach  the 
ground  some  hours  before  Barozzo." 

He  then  embraced  me  cordially, 
concealed  the  axe  beneath  his  mantle, 
and  departed  for  the  mountains,  in« 
tending  to  cross  the  lake  to  a  point  not 
distant  from  the  scene  of  action.  At 
an  early  hour  I  mounted  my  horse, 
and  rode  towards  the  Villa  Foscari. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Peschiera  I  descried 
the  governor  proceeding  on  his  daily 
rooming  excursion  to  the  mountains. 
I  had  hitherto  rarely  seen  him  with 
more  than  one  attendant,  but  he  was 
now  closely  followed  by  two  well- 
mounted  Greeks  of  lofty  stature,  at- 
tired in  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the 
Levant,  and  armed  with  scymitar  and 
dagger.  The  square  and  athletic  per- 
son of  their  chief  was  arrayed  in  the 
splendid  garbof  a  military  commander 
of  dktinguishcd  rank.  Ub  ample 
chest  was  covered  with  a  corslet  of 
light  scale-armour,  which  yielded  to 
ever^  motion  of  his  frame,  and  was 
partially  concealed  by  a  broad  sash, 
and  a  capacious  relvct  mantle.  A 
sword  of  unusual  length  hung  from 
his  belt,  whence  also  projected  the 
handle  of  a  poniard,  which  blazed  with 
jewels  of  great  lustre  and  value.  At 
the  age  of  forty- two,  Barozzo  was  still 
in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  and  the 
martial  ease  and  energy  of  his  move- 
ments, indicated  that  he  would  find 
full  occupation  for  the  quick  eye  and 
unrivallea  skill  of  the  comparatively 
unarmed  Colonna. 

The  governor  saluted  me  as  usual, 
and  after  some  remarks  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  he 
carelessly  enquired  where  my  friend 
the  painter  was.  I  replied,  that  he  was 
gone  np  the  lake  in  his  bark,  and  de- 
scribed him  as  an  itinerant  personage, 
who  delighted  in  ranging  over  Sie 
Brescian  mountains,  where  he  passed 


a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in 
sketching,  and  was  but  an  occasional 
inmate  of  my  father's  villa.  The  go- 
vernor made  no  comment,  and  resumed 
his  observations  on  the  wild  mountain- 
scenery  to  which  we  were  approach- 
ing. I  enquired  if  he  had  yet  disco- 
vered in  his  rides  a  defile  of  singular 
and  romantic  beauty,  the  avenue  to 
which,  from  the  main-road,  was  con- 
cealed by  a  grove  of  beech.  He  re- 
plied in  the  negative,  and  assented  to 
my  proposal  that  we  should  explore 
it.  A  ride  of  two  hours  brought  us  to 
the  secluded  entrance  of  this  pictu- 
resque ravine,  and  we  descendea  into 
its  deep  and  silent  recesses.  The  road 
was  stony,  rugged,  and  unfrequented ; 
and,  except  at  intervals,  admitted  only 
two  horsemen  abreast.  The  moun- 
tains on  each  side  rose  with  bold 
abruptness,  and  their  mossy  surfaces 
were  dotted  with  perennial  oaks  and 
lofty  oeeches,  which  threw  their  arch- 
ed and  interwoven  branches  across  the 
chasm,  and  intercepted  agreeably  the 
glare  and  heat  of  the  morning  sun. 
We  had  proceeded  about  a  league 
along  this  still  and  dusky  hollow, when 
we  distinguished  the  sound  of  a  weed- 
man's  axe,  and  the  sharp  report  of  its 
sonorous  echo  from  the  opp<»ite  cliffs. 
We  soon  reached  the  spot  above  which 
the  labourer  was  employed,  but  the 
profusion  of  foliage  and  under  woo.l 
entirely  screened  the  person  of  the 
woodman,  whose  axe  continued  to 
descend  with  unabated  energy.  We 
had  advanced  about  a  hundred  pac.'s 
beyond  this  point,  when  our  course 
was  arrested  by  a  groaning  and  migh- 
ty crash,  succeeded  by  a  stunning 
shock,  which  shook  the  ravine  like  an 
earthquake,  and  was  re-echoed  in  deep, 
long  mutterings  by  the  adjacent  rocks. 
Tranquillizing  our  startled  coursers, 
we  looked  around  and  beheld  a  colos- 
sal beech,  lying  in  the  narrow  path- 
way, which  it  filled  up  like  a  rampart. 
The  Greeks,  who  haa  loitered  to  dis- 
cern, if  possible,  the  person  of  the  vi- 
gorous woodman,  were  intercepted  by 
the  fallen  giant  of  the  mountain,  but 
had  escap^  injur jr,  as  we  could  per- 
ceive them  in  their  saddles  through 
the  foliage. 

Startled  by  the  ominous  appearance 
of  this  incident,  the  governor  imme- 
diately rode  back,  and  bade  his  at- 
tendants dismount  and  lead  their 
horses  over  a  shecp-path  which  rose 
on  the  mountain  slope,  above  the  le- 


Tel  of  the  ftllen  tree,  while  he  would 
ride  on  slowly  until  they  njoined  him. 
Execrating  the  peaeant  who  had  thus 
annoyed  himi  he  turned  his  courser's 
heady  and  we  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace 
to  the  now  contiguous  spot  which  1  nad 
described  to  Colonna  as  best  suited  to 
his  purpose.  Here  the  base  of  an  enor« 
mous  cliff  projected  like  a  rampart  into 
the  defile,  and  sloped  abruptly  into  two 
rkht  angles,  connected  by  a  level  line 
of  nearly  perpendicular  rock,  which 
rose  in  castellated  grandeur  to  a  tower- 
ing height.  The  numerous  crevices 
and  hollows  were  fringed  with  dazzling 
heath-flowers  and  luxuriant  creepers, 
between  which  the  bare  black  surface 
of  the  rock  frowned  on  th^  passing 
gazer,  like  the  ruined  stronghold  of 
some  mountain  robber.  We  now  turn- 
ed the  first  angle  of  the  cliffy  lookipg 
upward  as  we  rode  at  the  majesUe 
front  of  this  singular  work  of  nature. 
Still  gazing,  we  had  proceeded  about 
fifty  paces,  and  the  governor  was  re- 
markmg,  tliat  the  level  and  lofty  sum- 
mit would  make  a  commanding  mili- 
tary station,  when  suddenly  our  cour- 
sers halted,  and  looking  down  we  saw 
before  us  the  tall  and  ifingly  figure  of 
Colonna,  standing  like  an  apparition 
in  the  pathway.  His  right  hand  rest- 
ed on  his  unsheathed  sword,  and  his 
attitude  was  that  of  careless  and  as- 
sured composure ;  but  in  his  gathered 
brow,  and  in  the  boding  glitter  of  his 
eye,  I  could  discern  the  deadly  pur- 
pose of  the  forest  lion,  about  to  spring 
upon  his  prey,  and  fully  confident  in 
his  own  powers  and  resources.  At 
this  sodden  encounter  of  Montalto's 
son,  who  seemed  to  start  with  spectral 
abruptness  from  the  sround  beneath 
us,  Barozzo  shook  in  his  saddle  as  if 
he  had  seen  an  accusing  spirit.  For 
a  moment  the  blood  left  his  face,  his 
breath  shortened,  and  his  chest  heaved 
with  strong  internal  emotion,  but  his 
iron  features  soon  r^ained  their  wont- 
ed character  of  intrepidity.  He  then 
darted  upon  me  a  keen  look  of  enquiry 
and  suspicion;  before,  however,  he 
had  time  to  speak,  Colonna  was  upon 
him.  Rapidly  advancing,  he  seized 
the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him : — "  Barozzo  1  the  mea- 
sure of  thy  crimes  is  full,  and  retri- 
bution is  at  hand !  Colonna  the  paint- 
er is  no  more,  but  the  son  of  Mon- 
talto  has  escaped  thy  dagger,  and  de- 
mands atonement  for  his  father's  blood. 


Dismount,  assassin  I  and  defend  thy 


worthless  Ufe!" 

The  deep  and  startling  grandeur  of 
Colonna's  voice,  and  the  implacable 
hostility  which  flashed  from  his  fierce 
eyeballs,  shook  the  firm  sinews  of  the 
guilty  governor,  and  again  hia  swarthy 
lineaments  were  blanched  with  terror. 
By  a  sudden  and  powerful  efibrt,  how- 
ever, he  regained  self-mastery,  and 
gathering  into  his  grim  featwrea  all  the 
pride  and  insoleneo  of  bis  soul,  he 
darted  upon  his  youthful  enemy  a 
sneer  of  contempt  *'  Presuming  Ta- 
^grant !"  he  shouted,  in  accents  hoarse 
with  wrath,  '*  dare  to  impede  my  pro- 

fress,  and  my  retinue,  which  is  at 
and,  shall  scatter  thy  limbs  on  the 
v:-k i»» 


higjiiway  !" 


Still  firmly  grasping  the  bridle,  Co- 
lonna eyed  him  for  a  moment  with 
quiet  scorn,  and  then  he  smiled — brief- 
ly indeed,  but  with  a  stinging  mock- 
ery, a  hot  and  withering  scorn  of  eye 
and  lip,  that  seared  the  haughty  chief- 
tain to  the  brain.  Writliing  with  sud- 
den frenzy,  he  spurred  his  mettled 
charger,  and  endeavoured  to  ride  down 
his  opponent ;  but  the  generous  ani- 
mal, true  to  the  better  instincts  of  a 
nature  nobler  than  his  master's,  re- 
fused to  advance,  and  plunged  and 
demi-volted  with  a  violenoe  which 
would  have  unseated  a  less  experienced 
rider.  At  this  moment,  the  heavy 
trampling  of  approaching  horses  rolled 
in  doubling  echoes  through  the  ravine. 
Encouraged  by  the  welcome  sound, 
Barozzo  attempted  to  draw  his  sword, 
but  before  the  plunging  of  his  horse 
would  allow  him  to  reacn  the  hilt,  the 
vigilant  Colonna  smote  him  on  the 
cheek  with  his  sheathed  weapon .  Then 
relinquishing  the  bridle,  and  stepping 
lightly  sideways,  he  struck  the  horse's 
flank,  and  the  startled  animal,  strain* 
inff  every  sinew,  bounded  away  like 
a  ball,  and  quickly  disapneared  round 
the  aecond  angle  of  the  cliff,  followed 
by  the  loud  laugh  of  the  exulting  Co- 
lonna, whose^fierce  ha  1  ha !  re-echoed 
through  the  rocky  hollow  like  a  trum- 
pet-call. Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  who 
nad  turned  the  first  angle  in  time  to 
behold  the  termination  of  the  struggle, 
drew  their  sabres,  and  pushing  their 
horses  into  a  gallop, rushed  down  upon 
us  like  infuriated  tigers.  Anticipating 
their  attack,  I  was  not  unprepared  to 
aid  my  gallant  friend  in  this  emer- 
gency ;  but  all  assistance  was  super* 
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flaoQs  to  one  lo  fertile  in  reiouroet. 
He  turned  with  graceful  promptitttde 
upon  the  savage  Cretans,  and  before 
their  powerful  steeds  could  measure 
the  snort  interrening  distance,  his 
sword  was  firmly  set  between  his  teeth, 
and  two  pistols  appeared  with  magical 
abruptness  in  his  gras^  Lerelled  by 
an  eye  which  never  failed,  these  wea- 
pons lodged  a  bullet  in  the  breast  of 
each  approaching  Greek.  The  ooloe* 
sal  riders  reeled  in  their  saddles ;  their 
sabres  quivered  in  their  .weakened 
grasp,  and  reclining  for  support  upon 
the  necks  of  their  startled  horses,  tney 
successively  passed  us,  and  turned  the 
angle  beyond  which  their  chief  had 
disappeared.  Colonna  now  threw  down 
his  pistols,  and  exclaimed  exultingly, 
•*  Kow  is  the  crowning  hour,  my  An- 
gelo!  follow  me,  and  you  shall  find  the 
Body  nranster  of  my  dream  caught  in 
a  trap  from  which  no  human  power 
ean  free  him." 

I  rode  by  his  side  in  wondering  an- 
tieipatioD,  and  when  we  had  passed 
the  angle,  I  beheld  a  scene  which  still 
remains  engraven  on  my  memory.  The 
defile  here  expanded  into  an  irregular 
oval,  the  extremity  of  which  was  block- 
ed up  by  a  dense  and  impervious  mass 
of  young  beech  and  poplar,  risingabove 
thrice  the  height  of  a  tall  man,  and  le- 
velled that  morning  by  the  ponderous 
axe  of  the  indefatigable  Colonna.  The 
courser  of  Barosio  had  plunged  deep 
into  the  leafy  labyrinth,  and  the  un- 
horsed  governor,  entangled  byhisvel- 
Tet  drapery,  was  endeavouring  to  ex* 
tricate  himwlf  from  the  forked  and  in« 
tersecting  branches,  while  the  horses 
of  the  Greeks  stood  panting  in  the 
shade,  near  the  bleeding  bodies  of 
their  fallen  masters,  and  the  noble 
brutes  snorted  with  horror,  and  shook 
in  every  joint,  as  with  lowered  necks 
and  flaming  eyes,  they  snuflRfd  the 
blood  of  the  expiring  wretches. 

As  we  approached  the  governor,  he 
succeeded  in  releasing  himself  by  cut- 
ting his  rich  mantle  into  shreds  with 
his  dagger.  Stepping  out  of  his  leafy 
toils,  he  stood  before  us  like  a  wild 
b^st  caught  in  a  hunter's  trap,  fbam. 
ing,  furious,  and  breathless,  but  evi- 
dently dismaved  bv  the  sudden  and 
irremediable  loss  or  his  armed  follow- 
ers. Divested  of  the  drapery  which 
had  served  the  double  purpose  of  con* 
cealroent  and  display,  we  observed  that 
he  was  accoutred  in  back  and  breast 
proof  armour,  of  the  light  steel  scales 


I  have  before  deseribed.  He  looked 
the  very  serpent  of  Colonna'a  dream, 
and  the  malignant  scowl  of  his  small 
and  snaky  eyes  gave  singular  force  to 
the  resemblance.  His  generous  enemy 
allowed  him  time  to  recover  from  the 
fatigue  of  disentangling  himself,  and 
then  approached  him.  ''  fiarozsoi" 
aaid  he,  "  last  night  I  shot  thy  cow* 
ardly  assassin.  In  dying  penitence  he 
called  himself  thff  agent  in  the  mur- 
der of  my  noble  parent,  and  bade  me 
shun  the  daggersof  thy  savage  Cretans. 
But  Montalto's  son  would  risk  a  thou- 
sand lives  to  gain  his  just  revenge,  and 
again  he  warns  thee  to  defend  thy  life. 
Pisani  dial!  be  umpire  of  the  combat, 
and  his  time-honoured  name  is  pledge 
enoneh  that  no  foul  pUy  is  meant 
thee.^' 

The  governor,  who  had  now  reoo* 
vered  breath  and  self-possession,  fold« 
ed  his  arms,  and  met  the  stem  defiance 
of  his  youthful  foe  with  a  look  of  con« 
temptuous  indifference.  Not  deigning 
a  reply,  he  addressed  himself  to  me  in 
tones  of  angry  expostulation,  and  ex- 
pressed his  indignant  surprise  that  a 
son  of  the  Senator  Pisani  should  thus 
lend  himself  to  the  designs  of  a  young 
vagrant,  who  was  destined  to  grace  the 
benches  of  a  galley.  My  reply  was 
antidpated  by  the  fiery  Colonna,  whose 
sword  flashed  with  lightning  quick* 
ness  from  the  scabbard,  while  his 
haughty  lip  curled  up  with  unutter- 
able scorn. 

*'  fiemorsdess  villain !"  he  shouted, 
in  a  voice  of  appalling  wrath,  "  I 
know  a  venom  yet  shall  sting  thy  re« 
creant  spirit  into  action.  Know,  8r* 
cole  fiarosxo  I  that  Foscari's  daughter 
was  wooed  and  won  by  me — ^plighted 
her  troth  to  me— >long  ere  ahe  saw  thy 
truculent  and  yellow  visage.  Nay, 
more,  she  would  ere  this  have  fled 
with  me  from  Lombardy,  had  not 
higher  duties  staid  our  mutual  par- 
pose." 

The  governor,  dthongh  a  renowned 
and  fearless  soldier  in  earlier  life,  had 
betrayed  a  terror  on  the  first  view  of 
Colonna,  and  a  reluctance  to  enoage 
with  him  in  ungle-faanded  conflict, 
which  I  had  referred  to  the  depress- 
ing action  of  a  diseased  oonsdenee,  or 
to  the  increased  love  of  life  generated 
by  his  prosperous  condition;  but  a 
taunt  like  this  was  beyond  dl  human 
endurance ;  it  stung  nim  to  the  very 
soul,  and  roused  his  laxy  vdour  into 
life  and  fury.    His  nnewi  stifiened 
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with  rage^  and  his  widely  opened  eyes 
glared  upon  Colonna  like  those  of  a 
tigress  at  bay,  while  his  teeth  remain, 
ed  firmly  denched,  and  inaudible  ma- 
ledictions q[ui?ered  on  his  working  lips. 
Tearing  bis  formidable  sword  from  its 
sheathy  he  rushed  like  one  delirious 
upon  his  smiling  adversarjr,  and  their 
blades  met  with  a  clash  which  told  the 
deadly  rancour  of  the  combatants. 

1  now  witnessed  a  conflict unparalleU 
ed  for  intense  and  eager  thirstof  blood. 
It  was  truly  the  death  grapple  of  the 
lion  and  the  serpent.  The  noble  and 
generous  Cobnna,  pursuing  his  just 
revenge,  and  trusting,  like  the  kingly 
animal,  to  native  strength  and  eourase, 
sought  no  unfair  advantage ;  while  uie 
crafty  Barozzo,  huge  in  body,  tortuous 
in  mind,  and  scaled  with  impenetrable 
steel,  well  personified  the  reptile  of 
Colonna's  vision.  Although  a  prac« 
tised  and  wary  swordsman,  he  did  not 
wield  his  weapon  like  Colonna,  who, 
with  equal  skill  in  stratagem  and  feint, 
was  unrivalled  in  that  lightning-quick- 
ness, and  ready  sympathy  of  eye  and 
hand,  for  which  the  Itahans  are  pre- 
eminent  amongst  the  swordsmen  of 
Europe;  but  the  courage  and  self- 
possession  of  the  governor  had  been 
exercised  in  frequent  conflicts  with 
the  Moslem  ;  his  einews  were  strung 
with  martial  toil  and  daily  exercise ; 
and  his  well-mailed  person  presented 
so  little  vulnerable  surface  as  greatly 
to  protract  ai;d  facilitate  bis  defence. 
He  soon  learned,  however,  to  respect 
the  formidable  skill,  and  untiring  arm 
of  his  young  opponent,  whose  weapon 
played  wi^  a  motion  so  rapid  and  in« 
cessant,  that  he  seemed  to  parry  and 
thrust  at  thesame  instant ;  and  had  not 
the  large  and  powerful  hand  of  Ba- 
rozzo retained  a  firm  grasp  of  his  hilt, 
he  would  have  been  disarmed  at  the 
first  onset.  After  a  few  passes,  Co- 
lonna's point  struck  the  centre  of  the 
governor's  corslet  with  a  force  which 
made  the  scales  sink  deep  beneath  the 
pressure,  but  the  tempered  steel  re- 
sisted this  and  many  other  well-di- 
recUd  hits.  The  conflict  proceeded 
wiUi  unabated  fierceness,  and  for  a 
period  which  would  have  utterly  ex- 
hausted men  of  ordinary  lungs  and 
sinews,  when  Barozzo,  finding  all  his 
lunges  ineffective,  and  fearing  prema- 
ture exhaustion,  endeavoured  to  sus- 
tain and  collect  his  powers  by  remain- 
ing on  the  defensive ;  but  it  was  now 
too  late.  His  sword  was  irrecoverably 
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entangled  in  the  whirlwind  involu- 
tions of  Colonna's  weapon— his  hold 
began  to  relax— and  he  saw  the  mo- 
ment rapidly  approaching  when  he 
fkhould  be  disarmed,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  an  unappeasable  foe.  Despairing 
of  success,  thirsting  for  revenge,  and 
regardless  of  the  laws  of  ftiir  and  open 
combat,  he  suddenly  drew  his  long 
dagger,  dropped  on  one  knee,  and 
made  a  thrust  which  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  a  less  vigilant  adver- 
sary. But  Colonna  had  anticipated 
the  possibility  of  this  base  attempt 
from  one  so  destitute  of  all  chivalrous 
feding,  and  his  quick  eye  observed 
and  met  the  movement.  Stepping 
lightly  back,  he  whirled  his  keen 
edged  blade  with  a  force  which  cut 
deep  into  Barozzo's  wrist.  The  dag- 
ger dropped  from  his  palsied  grasp, 
and,  at  the  same  instant,  his  sword 
flew  above  his  head.  Colonna,  having 
disarmed  his  treacherous  enemy  while 
still  kneeling,  disdained  to  follow  up 
his  advanta;{e,and  coolly  said  to  him, 
**  That  trick  was  worthy  of  you,  go- 
vernor !  but  your  murderous  game  is 
nearly  up.  Resume  your  sword,  and 
dutch  the  guard  more  firmly,  or  in 
three  passes  more  you  will  be  food  for 
vultures !" 

Barozzo,  who  had  started  from  the 
ground,  and  now  stood  foaming  at  the 
mouth  like  a  chafed  panther,  said  no- 
thing in  reply,  but  seized  his  sword, 
and  rushed  upon  his  generous  adver- 
sary with  desperate  but  unavailing  fe- 
rocity. I  could  now  perceive  that 
Colonna  pressed  him  more  hotly  than 
before,  and  that  his  point  no  longer 
sought  the  corslet,  but  the  throat  of 
Barozzo,  where  indeed  alone  he  was 
mortally  vulnerable,  and  where,  ere 
long,  the  death  stroke  reached  him. 
A  few  passes  had  been  exchanged 
without  a  hit,  when  suddenly  Baroz- 
zo's sword  again  fiew  from  his  grasp, 
and  long  before  it  reached  the  ground, 
Colonna's  point  was  buried  in  his 
throat.  The  thrust  was  mortal.  The 
steel  had  severed  the  duct  of  life ;  the 
hot  blood  bubbled  out  in  streams ;  and 
the  huffe  Barozzo  staggered,  reeled, 
and  fell  upon  his  back.  A  bloody 
froth  now  gathered  round  his  lips, 
which  worked  with  agony  and  rage ; 
the  life-blood  ebbed  apace,  and  soon 
the  trunk  and  limbs  of  the  colossal 
chieftain  were  stiffened  in  death.  But 
even  in  death  the  dominant  pasaious 
of  his  soul  were  strongly  written  in  his 
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livid  fettares.  His  glazed  and  Bunlcen  piety  and  exaltation.    He  wiped  his 

eyes  still  glared  with  fiend-like  and  reekhig  blade  upon  the  remnants  of 

collected  malice  on  his  conqueror^  and  Barozzo's  mantlci  and  we  retraced  our 

ererr  lineament  was  inwrought  with  step?.  Colonna  ascended  a  sheep  path, 

reckless  and  insatiable  ferocity.  and  crossed  the  mountain  to  regam  his 

Colonna  gazed  awhile  in  solemn  and  boat,  while  I  returned  by  a  circuitous 

impressive  silence  upon  the  foe  he  had  road  to  the  villa,  leaving  tlie  governor 

destroyed.    His  broad  forehead  dark-  of  Candia  and  his  retinue  to  the  vul« 

ened  with  deep  thought,  and  his  eyes  tures  of  the  Apennine,  which,  with 

saddened  with  painful  recollections  of  unerring  ken,  had  seen  or  scented  the 

the  beloved  parent  whose  untimely  dead  Greeks,  and  were  already  sailing 

death  he  had  so  well  avenged.    Soon,  in  wide  eddies,  high  above  the  scene 

however,  his  noble  features  brightened  of  blood.      •        »        •        •        » 

with  a  fervent  look  of  mingled  filial  •        •»•••• 

Here  my  friend,  who  had  with  difficulty  pursued  his  way  through  the 
mouldy  piges  of  the  decayed  manuscript,  was  compelled  to  make  a  final 

Sause.  Tm  lonp  action  of  time  and  damp  had  nearly  obliterated  the  remain- 
er  of  the  narrative,  and  glimpses  only  of  romantic  perils  by  sea  and  land  were 
occasiomdly  discernible.  We  were  obliged  to  suRpend  all  fiirther  gratification 
of  oar  cunosity  until  our  return  to  Venice,  where  we  hoped  by  a  chemical 
process  to  succeed  in  restoring  to  a  more  legible  tint  the  pale  characters  of 
this  interesting  manuscript. 
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'TwAS  a  tempestuous  eve ;  the  rains. 
Over  the  mountains  and  the  plains, 

Pour'd  down  with  ceaseless  noise ; 
The  forest  depths  were  in  a  roar ; 
The  sea  came  foaming  to  the  shore. 
And  through  the  rocky  caverns  hoar, 

Howl'd  with  a  giant's  voice. 

II. 
At  length  the  winds  began  to  still. 
As  Hesper  crown'd  the  southern  hill : 

The  rains  began  to  cease ; 
Night's  star-bestudded  map  unfuil'd  ; 
Up  irom  the  earth  the  black  clouds  curl'd ; 
And  the  white  moon  rose  o'er  the  world. 

As  twere  to  herald  Peace. 

III. 
LuU'd  was  the  turmoil  on  the  shore. 
While  the  fierce  rack  that,  just  before. 

With  tempest  laden  deep. 
Swept  through  the  sad  and  sullen  sky. 
Grew  bright,  and,  in  serenity. 
Beneath  w  quiet  moon's  cslm  eye, 

Appear'd  to  fall  asleep. 

IV. 

The  green  trees  twinkled  in  the  vale ; 
Pure  was  the  radiance — ^pure  and  pale. 

With  beauty  silvering  o'er 
The  verdant  bwn,  and  lapsing  rill ; 
There  was  a  silence  on  the  hill ; 
Hnsh'd  were  the  winds ;  and  all  grew  still. 

Except  the  river's  roar. 
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T. 

Leaving  the  fireside's  circling  talk, 
'Twas  then  my  solitary  walk 

Amid  the  fields  I  took^ 
To  where  a  ruin'd  convent  stood. 
As  'twere  the  abode  of  solitude. 
Left,  mid  the  relics  of  its  wood. 

To  stockdove  and  to  rook. 

VI. 

Lorn  was  the  scene  and  desolate ; 

Rank  weeds  o'ergrew  its  mooldering  gate ; 

I  clombe  its  fragile  stair ; 
The  moonbeams,  piercing  through  the  gloom 
Of  each  untenanted  lo^e  room. 
Where  erst  the  censer  shed  perfume, 

Shew'd  only  ruin  there  I 

VII. 

Pleased  with  the  prospect,— pleased,  yet  pain'd,— 
The  summit  of  toe  walls  I  gain'd, 

And  leant  me  there  alone. 
Beneath  the  solitary  sky ;  . 
While,  in  the  moon's  Mle'argentry, 
As  woke  the  wild  bird  s  fitful  cry. 

The  dewy  wallflowers  shone. 

VIII. 

The  jes'mine  seem'd  alive  with  bees ; 
Blossoms  were  on  the  cultured  trees. 

That  now  were  gnarl'd  and  wild ; 
And  rose  Devotion  firom  each  cell. 
Where  holy  Nun,  at  sound  of  bell. 
Did  daily  kneel,  and  worship  w<dl 

The  Mother  and  her  Child, 

iz. 

How  came  they  there,  these  lovely  forms?—- 
Was  it  to  shield  them  from  the  storms 

Of  this  unquiet  earth. 
That  from  its  smfUl  crowds  they  fled  ? 
Or,  wam'd  by  Conscience,  did  the  dread 
Of  Judgment  o'er  each  guilty  head, 

To  Penitence  give  birth  ? 

X. 

These  questions  who  may  answer  ?— Lo ! 
With  eyes  of  thought,  and  cheek  of  woe. 

That  pale  and  sighing  maid. 
Devoutly  kneeling  at  the  &rine-* 
Her  true  love,  bound  for  Palestine, 
Sank  with  his  warriors  in  the  brine, 

To  sudden  death  betray'd. 

XI. 

Life's  day  for  her  bad  found  its  close  :— 
Straight  from  her  brow  she  pluck'd  the  rose ; 

And  from  her  cheek  the  bloom 
Faded,  like  tints  from  autumn  flowers. 
When  over  earth  the  tempest  lours. 
And  rude  winds  leave  the  saddening  bowers 

To  Winter's  sullen  gloom. 
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And  lo !  that  other  by  her  side. 
Hopeful  BO  soon  to  be  a  bride ; 

Blue  eyes  and  anbum  hair, 
That  might  have  chain'd  all  hainaii  hearts. 
Were  vain^her  fickle  knight  depsrtSy — 
Her  soul's  deep-cfaerish'd  visions  thwarts^— 

And  leares  her  to  despair. 

XIII. 

With  indignation  and  amase. 

She  saw  her  riyal,  heard  the  praise. 

Once  deem'd  her  own,  bestowed 
On  stranger  eharms ;  and  she  could  not-* 
Forlorn,  forsaken,  and  fbrgot-^ 
Uphold  the  burden  of  her  Iot« 

But  to  its  misery  boVd. 

xrv. 
Then,  in  her  solitary  cell^ 
It  yidded  painful  Joy  to  dwell 

On  raptures  that  had  been ; 
Her  full  heart  to  her  throat  would  rise. 
While  she  would  turn  her  tearful  eyes 
From  changeful  earth,  to  changeless  skies. 

All  cloudless  and  serene. 

?▼• 
A  third^around  her,  one  by  one. 
Like  yemsl  flowers  in  summer's  sun. 

Those  whom  she  loved  had  fled  ; 
So,  bowing  to  her  cheerless  fate,— 
Home  left  unto  her  desolate— 
Her  pilgrim  step  sought  out  this  gate. 

To  communo  with  the  dead. 

XVI. 

There  Recollection's  sunlight  streams ; 
And,  in  the  silence  of  her  dreams. 

She  hears  their  voices  still- 
Hears  the  blue  rill  amid  its  flowers. 
As  erst  she  heard  in  Childhood's  hours. 
Strays  with  them  through  the  garden  bowers, 

And  climbs  her  native  hill. 

XVII. 

A  fourth— her  black  and  midnight  eyes» 
Wherein  the  abyss  of  psssion  lies— 

Silently  bum ;  but  she 
Loved  whom  her  kindred  ssnction'd  not : 
He  fell— she  sought  the  bloody  spot— 
And,  to  forget  and  be  forgot. 

Was  hither  doom'd  to  flee. 

XVIII. 

Yes,  far  more  dear  was  he,  thouffh  dead,  ^ 

Than  all  yet  livins  things ;  she  fled 

A  world  which  gave  but  pain. 
Heroic  constancy  to  prove ; 
And,  nursing  for  his  sake,  a  love. 
Which  nought  could  change,  and  none  could  move, 

Disdidn'd  to  love  again. 
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XIX. 

Yes !  there  ihe  strove  to  yield  her  soul 
Unto  Religion's  calm  control ; 

But  Memorv's  charms  outlast 
Long  years  of  solitude  and  gloom  ; 
And  oil  his  image,  from  the  tomb, 
Tp  bless  her  came,  in  Beauty's  bloom. 

When  hours  of  prayer  were  past. 

XX. 

Thoughts  sad  and  strange  came  thronging  fast ; 
As,  through  the  pale  and  peopled  past. 

Keen  Fancy  clove  her  way ; 
The  scene  around  mc  clunged,  and  bright 
Lay  pile  and  garden  on  my  sight. 
As  once  they  shone  in  summer  light. 

Ere  yet  they  knew  decay. 

XXI. 

Dreams-^fancies— visions— such  are  these ; 
Yet  on  the  musing  mind  may  seize. 

When,  on  an  eve  like  this 
On  which  I  write,  through  far-past  things 
Her  flight  lone  Meditation  wings. 
And  to  the  dallying  (spirit  brings 

Pictures  of  bale  or  bliss. 

XXII. 

And  ye,  grey  convent  walls,  taught  well. 
That  onward  years  shall  only  swell 

The  catalogue  of  change ; 
Yea,  while  we  look  around,  and  scan 
What  happen'd  in  our  own  brief  span. 
Things,  which  occurred  since  life  began,  I 

Even  to  ourselves,  seem  strange.  I 


XXIII. 

Then,  what  is  life?— 'tis  like  a  flower 
That  blossoms  through  one  sunny  hour; 

A  bright  illusive  dream ; 
A  wave  that  melts  upon  the  shore ; 
A  lightning  flash  that  straight  is  o'er; 
A  phantom  seen — then  seen  no  more— 

A  bubble  on  tlie  stream  ! 

XXIV. 

Look  on  the  churchyard's  yellow  skull- 
Is  not  the  contemplation  full 

Of  serious  thought  and  deep  ? 
'Tis  ownerless— but  yet  ere  fled 
The  spirit.  Love  upheld  that  head. 
And  friends  hung  round  a  dying  bed, 

T6  hide  their  eyes,  and  weep. 

XXV. 

Thus  generations  pass  away— 
'Tis  renovation  and  decay — 

'Tis  childhood  and  old  age  ;— 
Like  figures  in  the  wizard's  glass^ 
In  Jong  succession  on  we  pass. 
Act  our  brief  parts— and  then,  alas  I 

Are  swept  from  ofi*  the  stage ! 
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XPH  A'EN  XTMnOIin  KTAIKIIN  nEPINKXOMENAIlN 
HAEA  KftTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

PHOC.  ap.  Ath. 

[Thu  i$  a  dUtieh  by  wise  M  PhoeyKdes, 
An  andent  who  wrote  erabbed  Cheek  in  no  eilly  days  ; 
Meaning,  ^^'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbino  peoflb. 
Not  to  let  the  jug  face  roumd  the  board  lIke  a  ceifpl^; 
But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tiffle." 
An  exeeUmU  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tiS'^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noetes,^ 

C.  N.  ap.  AM, 

Sederunt, — Christopher  Nouth^  Esq.;   Timothy  Tickler^  Esq.;  The 
Shbfuerd;  Peter  Macrabin,  Esq.;  Re?.  Dr  Wodrow. 

north. 
It  is  yery  well  for  old  fellows  like  yon  andme^  Timotheus,  to  croon  away  in 
this  fashion— the  hnrden  of  our  song  beings  in  sum  and  substancej  no  more 
than  poor  Vinny  Bourne's 

"  Sunt  res  humans  flebile  ludibrium" — 
But  here  is  the  Doctor^  honest  man^  with  two  strapping  younkers  on  his 
hands — ^what  is  he  to  do  with  them  ? 

macrabin. 
A  practical  question,  my  cock,  and  one  not  to  be  answered  with  an  ochone. 

tickler. 
Pass  the  bottle.  Kit. 

WODROW. 

Aye,  aye,  Mr  North— -there's  the  rub — what's  to  be  done  wi'  them  ? 
There's  Jemmy  has  won  I  kenua  how  mony  prizes,  and  noo  the  Natural  class 
is  OYer,  it  really  comes  to  be  a  matter  o'  downright  necessity  for  me  to  deter- 
mine on  something.  He's  not  indisnosed  for  the  ministry,  that  I  allow ;  but 
Tammus  is  only  a  year  and  a  half  behint  him,  and  he's  very  delicate.  Tarn  al« 
ways  was  a  weakly  thing  in  the  body,  from  his  vera  cradle,  as  I  may  say — 
he's  jost  keen  for  the  kirk  again — ^And  now,  ye  see,  Mr  North,  the  case  is  tnis. 
I  was  tutor  to  Sir  John,  uncle  to  the  present  Sir  John,  and  that  was  the  way  I 
got  the  presentation ;  and  I  dinna  doubt,  that  if  I  had  a  son  a  preacher,  and 
wecl  spoken  of,  bely  ve,  as  years  are  wearing  awa'  wi'  us  a',  hecb,  sirs !  Sir 
John,  I  daur  say,  would  not  be  indisposed  to  let  him  come  in  as  assbtant  and 
succef  sor.  I  have  no  positive  promise,  sir,  but  I  think  I  have  reason  to  consi- 
der this  as  pretty  certain. 

north. 

Ko  doubt  at  all.  Doctor. 

wodrow. 

But  then,  Mr  North,  there's  the  question  again— if  they  baith  gaed  to  the 
flail,  and  were  licensed  in  due  season,  whicn  o'  them  would  get  the  place  ? 
and  what  might  come  o'  the  other? 

6HEPHBRJ). 

Aye,  Doctor,  there's  mony  an  ill  tredd ;  but  a  black  coat  without  the  bands 
ia  the  very  puirest  o'  the  halll  tot. 


MACBABIN. 

A  doubtful  case-^and  a  deep— nor  to  be  settled  without  all  due  appliances 
and  means. 

TICKLER. 

How  many  chalden  did  the  last  augmentation  come  to^  Doctor  ? 

WODROW. 

Why,  Mr  Tickler,  I  eertaiiily  thouffbt  I  was  entitled  to  sixteen  chalder, 
and  Mr  Jeemes  Moncrieff— (I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  Lord  Moncrieff— but  he 
was  then  only  Mr  Jeemes—,  for  it  was  in  Sir  Harry's  time,  honest  man) — 
Lord  Moncrieff,  he  was  clearly  of  that  opinion :  and  indeed  Lord  Pitmilly 
took  notice  of  one  circumstance  that  one  would  have  thought  might  have  sa* 
tisfied  any  unprcjudeezed  understanding,  namely,  ve  see,  sir,  that  Mr  Bkekie, 
of  Middlccaimy,  the  ¥ery  next  ineamhcnt,  sir,  wi  a  considerably  sosaQev  pa- 
rishy  a  popolatm  decidedly  inferior  in  amount,  sir,  and,  comparatively^  speak- 
ing, no  style  necessary  to  be  supported — for  there's  no  resident  proprietor  in 
Middlecaimy  aboon  the  degree  of  a  bonnet-laird,  as  we  say— Mr  Blackie,  sir, 
as  Lord  Pitmilly  observed,  had  fourteen  chalder,  and  a  glebe  of  thirty  acres, 
all  fine  arable.  But  ye  see,  nr,  is  the  Teind  Court  noo*a-days,  business  is  of- 
ten run  thsoogh  in  a  very  hurried  xamshakely  fashion— I  believe  that's  allow- 
ed. I  would  misea'  no  roan,  nor  no  court,  sir,  with  my  wiU-~bufc  really  when 
the  haill  fifeteen  are  together,  there's  such  a  crushing  and  bustle  that  the  most 
important  affairs  are  occasioniaUy,^  as  it  were,  treated  in  a  very  lightlf  go*th8« 
by  sort  of  a  fa^ion,  sir.    It's  owre  true. 

TICKLER. 

What  did  they  give  ye.  Doctor  ?— Pass  the  bottle,  Hogg. 

wonaow. 

Very  exoellent  good  claivt  wine,  indeed,  Mr  North !— hem  ?— hem !— And 
then,  as  I  was  saying,  Lord  Craigie  he  remarked — he  was  always  a  sound- 
headed  man  that— that  it  consisted  with  his  knowledge,  that  a  minister  in  so 
large  a  parish  as  BeUiereUstane,  aboundin'  in  sic  a  respectable  circle  o'  fami- 
lies, bond  to  and  must  liave  charges  to  meet  entirely  beyond  what  could  fail 
on  the  incumbent  of  Sliddlecairny,  where  all  the  land  is  the  Dulce's,  as  yon 
know,  an  be  not  a  few  little  portionerson  the  Blae  Bum-side.  And  then  Lord 
Balgray,  honest  gentleman^Mr  Dauvid  Williamson  that  was— he  aye  likes 
his  joke ;  he  said,  quo'  he,  he  didna  pretend  to  be  ony  great  eritie  as  to  ser- 
mons, but  he  could  answer  for  aa  thing,  that  there  was  ne'er  a  minister  in 
the  Cane  gied  a  better  dinner  than  the  Aiinister  o'  Betherdlitane— faa !  ha ! 
ha ! — and  then  Lord  Meadowbank,  the  young  man  that  noo  is,  he  jogget  his 
neighbour  and  leush^and  my  Lord  President  he  leugh,  and  Justice  Clerk  he 
grunted  too,  and  blew  himself  up  and  botched  again^and  Lord  Gillies  he 
flung  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  wipked  his  een,  and  then  fixed  them  on 
the  roof,  and  then  he  yawnit  before  the  haill  fifeteen— ance,  twice,  thrice,  as 
if  he  was  ettled  to  rive  his  very  jaw  off— and  Lord  Corehouse  there  he  sat  up  as 
stiff  and  prim  as  a  poker,  his  round  gleg  een  twinkle-twinklin'  back  andfonit, 
and  his  face  and  lips  as  plaucid  as  a  print  o'  butter— and  then— — 

TICKLER. 

The  interlocutor.  Doctor— the  interlocutor. 

MACRABIN. 

I  am  astonished  at  your  proceedings,  Mr  Tickler.  Sir,  we  have  not  yet 
heard  the  statement  of  the  othor  side  of  the  bar.  I  appeal  to  Mr  North,  if 
we  can  expect  to  come  to  a  fair  view  of  this  question— this  very  delicate,  I  must 
say,  and  important  question,  unless  my  reverend  father  on  my  right  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on  jerta^tm— step  by  step. 

TICKLRn. 

0,  a  thousand  pardons— I  meant  nothing  of  the  kind— perge.  Doctor. 

SHSPRRRB. 

What  it  the  stipend,  Doctor  Wodrow?— and,  Vm  saying,  help  yottrsell, 
hinny* 

WODROW. 

Exceeding  delicate  claret  wine,  certainly  I— hero*— Wcel,  gentlemen,  ye  may 
think  it  does  not  set  the  Uke  o'  us  to  be  oompleenin  about  sie  like  things,  but 
I  ve  a  sair  pmch  to  gar  the  tway  ends  meet  sometimes,  that  I  premise  ye— 
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What  wi'  my  wife's  wee  black  beukie^  and  the  tax-loons^  airsj  and  the  tailor 
and  ahoemaker,  and  Mr  Albert  Cay's  account^for  I  maun  aye  hae  a  bottle  oC 
good  port  and  sherry  i'  the  Manse — we  could  never  thole  to  want  that— and 
the  tway  callants  m  by  at  the  College  here  a'  winter — though  I'm  sure  I  would 
never  even  them  to  ony  thing  like  an  CKtravagance— really,  Mr  Hogg,  what 
wi'  ae  thing  and  anither,  sma  and  great — and  I  must  observe^  by  the  by^  that 
I  think  it's  a  sin  to  gar  Ministers'  sons  pay  fees  at  ony  University. 

MACRABIN* 

I  quite  agree  wi'  you  as  to  the  fees.  Doctor.    Why  not  try  an  overture  ? 

tiooo. 
But  the  stipend— the  stipend? 

WODBOW. 

Aye,  true,  I  forgot  that.  Well,  Mr  Hogs,  would  ye  believe  it  ?  thar  gave 
me  after  all  only  twelve  chalder,  and  my  glebe  is  a  mere  kail-yard  to  tne  like 
of  Middlecaimy'— no  aboon  eighteen  aclre--and  weet,  plashy  dirt  of  ground,  the 
maist  feck  o't— -wadna  bring  ten  shillings  an  acre,  as  I  shall  answer. 

MOBTH. 

There  is  nothing  that  surprises  me  more  than  the  successful  manner  in 
which  our  Scotch  Clergy  contend  against  fortune— the  rss  angtuta  domi,  I 
mean— in  bringing  up  meir  families.  Look  to  what  walk  of  life  you  will,  not 
only  here  at  home,  but  all  over  the  colonies,  and  indeed  I  mi^t  say  in  Engi 
land  itself  too,  and  you  shall  find  no  class  more  honourably  represented  thiol 
the  bairns  of  Uie  Manse. 

wonnow. 

It's  very  true,  Mr  North.  We  hae  a  hard  tussle,  but  the  event  shows,  tin« 
der  God's  good  blessing,  that  it's  no  spurring  the  dead  horse.  Weel,  wha  kens 
what  my  tway  lads  may  come  to  yet  ?  I'm  sometimes  thinking  o'  breeding 
Jeemes  to  the  Bar— but  they've  bleen  raising  the  fees  sairly  of  late— and  I'm 
teld  it's  a  lang  time  ere  amaist  ony  o'  them  can  win  their  breisd,  do  as  they  wilL 

TICKLES. 

The  raising  of  the  fees  of  admittance  was  considered  necessary.  Doctor,  be« 
cause  my  own  body,  the  W.S.'s,  had  raised  theirs.  In  particmar  cases,  the 
change  will,  no  doubt,  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Bar  and  the  public ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  would  not  have  done  to  have  the  Bar  cheaper  of  entrance 
Uian  the  inferior  branch  of  the  law,  as  Mr  Macrabin  here  would  call  it. 

NOBTH. 

God  knows,  they  are  both  far  enough  below  what  you  and  I  can  remember 
them. 

TiCXLEft. 

Yes,  truly.  Nothing  can  stop  that.  We  are  but  following  here,  as  every 
where  else,  in  the  footsteps  of  our  neighbours.  The  English  Bar  is  degene« 
rating  d  vue  rf'oi^— wofulfy — sinking  fast,  fast  into  a  mere  trade.  Did  you 
read  some  capital  paragraphs  on  that  head  in  the  Standard  lately  ? 

NOBTH. 

I  read  every  thing  that  is  in  The  Standabd.  That  paper,  sirs,  is  an  ho- 
nour  to  the  country, — the  ablest  that  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen— and,  I 
think,  as  upright  as  able.  The  command  of  knowledge,  deep,  accurate,  and 
pat  as  pancakes,  in  every  topic  that  turns  up,  is  truly  surprising ;— the  strong, 
plain,  masculine  Englisn  of  the  Doctor's  style,  presents  as  great  a  contrast  to 
the  usual  vein  of  our  leading-article-mongers,  as  a  pillar  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey does  to  a  plaster  pilaster  in  Regent- street.  I  read  the  passages  you  men- 
tion with  great  interest— and,  remembering  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  I 
bung  out  lor  a  season  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  with  considerable  pain.  ^  But, 
as  you  say,  we  have  the  same  work  going  on  before  our  own  eyes  nere  in  the 
Parliament  House. 

TICKLER. 

Plenty  of  clever  working  Attorneys  among  the  rising  brood  of  Advocates— 
but  devil  a  one — beg  your  pardon,  Doctor— not  one  that  I  have  heard  of,  of 
the  real  old  cut— uniting  the  range  of  the  scholar  with  the  tact  of  the  pleader. 
The  people  of  my  own  old  calling  tell  me  they  gain  little  or  nothing  now-a- 
days  hy  consultations,  and  only  a  mouthpiece  for  their  own  memorials  when 
the  aflnir  comes  into  Court— hence  the  system  they  are  adopting.    I  hear^ 
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Macrabin,  that  it  is  quite  tbe  custom  for  an  Agent  to  clap  a  gown  on  the  back 
of  one  of  his  apprentices^  or  clerks^  and  so  walk  him  into  the  Parliament 
House,  to  do  his  business,  upon  a  private  understanding  as  to  the  quan^ 
tulum  of  fees. 

MACaABIK. 

So  they  say— God  knows. 

NORTH. 

This  won't  go  on  long  without  telling  visibly  on  the  character  of  the  profes- 
sion. Come  some  really  great  case — such  a  one  as  the  Douglas  cause,  no# — 
and  where  should  we  be  ?  Cranstoun,  Moncrieff,  Fullarton,  are  all  on  the 
Bench — John  More  must  be  so  forthwith — Jeffrey,  with  all  his  talents  and 
eloquence,  is  no  lawyer  to  speak  of-^but  he'll  be  on  the  Bench  too^and,  in 
fact,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  where  one  would  look. 

TICKLEB. 

Macrabin,  confound  ye,  ye  don't  read  enough,  man ;  if  you  did,  you  might 
fit  yourself  for  any  thing  tn  three  years. 

MACRABIN. 

Pass  the  Bourdeaux.  If  I  had  a  son  old  enough,  I  should  prefer  making 
him  a  W.S.,  I  admit. 

NORTH. 

Why,  go  where  one  may,  they  certainly  seem  to  be  getting  the  soil  of  old 
Mother  Caledonia  into  their  clutches.  By  Jupiter !  in  fifty  years  more,  if  this 
goes  on^  tbe  doers  will  have  uprooted  the  Terrarum  Domini, 

MACRABIK. 

And  small  the  scaith.  A  poor  set.  Totally  devoid  of  all  real  pride  and 
independence  of  spirit.  Only  look  at  our  county  representations-Had  those 
lads  been  chosen  by  free-hearted  electors— 'had  they  had  the  fear  of  a  day  of 
reckoning  with  honest  men  before  their  eyes,  would  Uiey  have  dared,  think 
ye,  to  wheel  round  as  they  did,  at  the  first  tap  of  the  Duke's  drum  ?  I  think 
there  were  forty-one  sheer  rats— and  rats  "  yard-long-tailed,"  ttt  Hinneriee 
/loguar— among  our  beautiful  forty-five. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  has  aye  been  a  sair  number  for  auld  Scotland.  Weel,  wecl,  what  sig- 
nifies speaking  ?  The  writer's  son,  Peter,  will  be  just  sic  another  laird.aa  the 
right  heir  wad  hae  been.    It's  wonderfu'  how  easily  folk  tak  to  that  trade  ! 

TICKLER. 

I  ascribe  the  evil— for,  begging  the  Shepherd's  pardon,  it  is,  and  will  be 
found  to  be,  a  great  evil— I  ascribe  it  mainly  to  the  Union.  That  accursed 
measure  has  done  Scotland  no  good — I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  talk  and  write 

Suite  o^erwise,  even  among  those  who  pass  with  others,  and  perhaps  with 
lemselves,  for  the  Scotiasimi  Scotarum — But  such  is  my  belief,  and  I  have 
watched  the  operation  of  the  affair  much  longer  than  any  of  those  that  now-a- 
days  lift  up  tongue  and  pen  in  its  laudation. 

NORTH. 

Why,  the  Union  has  certainly  done  us  much  harm— but  does  not  the  good 
overbalance  that, — candidly  now  ? — Capital  introduced — ^Trade  encouraged*- 
But  you  know  the  whole  story  as  well  as  I,  Timothy. 

TICKLER. 

Peradventure.  Capital  introduced?  when  ?  how?— I  know  of  no  English 
capital  worth  talking  about,  that  ever  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  except 
indeed  by  Scotsmen,  who  made  fortunes  in  the  south,  and  then  came  home 
again.  But  they  might,  and  would  have  done  all  that,  though  there  had  been 
no  Union.  Then  as  to  trade — why,  the  English  did  every  thing  to  prevent 
our  having  any  access  to  a  colonial  market.  Need  I  refer  to  the  black  and 
bloody  tale  of  Darien  ?  And  then,  only  look  to  the  whole  management  of  Our 
Colonial  Empire — ^I  say  our,  for  ours  it  is — British,  not  English. — Have  not 
our  neighbours  studiously  and  diligently  acted  ab  ovo  on  the  principle  of  their 
being  not  British,  but  English  ?  Look  at  their  laws — their  church  establish- 
ments—where they  have  any.  Why,  even  in  the  army  and  navy— don't  I  re- 
member, only  thirty  years  ago,  I  believe  later,  it  was  the  law  of  the  land,  that 
every  gentleman,  on  receiving  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  commission,  should 
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qualify  by  taking  tbe  sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ?  Could  insult— could  injustice  be  more  glaring  } 

NORTH. 

That's  done  away  with^  however. 

TICKLER. 

Aye;  not,  however,  out  of  any  growing  liberality  as  to  Old  Scotland^but 
only  out  of  that  growing  indifference  to  every  thing  connected  with  diurches 
in  general,  in  other  words,  to  the  Christian  Religion,  which  may  be  traced 
as  palpably  in  almost  every  other  department  of  recent  legislation.  Trade  en- 
couraged, indeed !  why,  look  to  the  Bank  of  England— founded  in  the  teeth  of 
all  the  English  prejudices  of  the  time  by  an  immortal  Scotsman— Is  it  not  to 
this  hour  a  standing  order  with  that  National  Establishment,  that  no  Soots- 
man  shall  be  employed  within  its  walls — ^none-^frbm  the  Chairman's  seat  to 
the  Porter'»— ir«,  and  we  only,  are  excluded  from  all  and  every  thing. 

NORTH. 

And  good  enough  reason  why.  They  know  if  we.got  our  nose  once  in,  we 
would  soon  draw  our  tails-  after  us.  They  have  but  to  look  over  the  way  to 
the  India  House,  where  we  went  in  like  the  acorn  and  have  grown  like  the  oak, 
till  now  we  fill  the  whole  concern  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  do  nestle  in  our  pleasant  boughs — Gangetic  and  Ultra- gangetic.  But  that's 
the  way  everywhere.  In  spite  of  their  laws,  we  have  taken  two- thirds  of  all 
the  colonies,  rump  and  stump,  to  ourselves. 

TICKLIR. 

Why,  in  truth,  we  need  hardly  pretend  that  we  have  not  had— by  hook  or  by 
crook,  no  matter — our  own  share  of  the  fat  things.  India— army,  navy,  coun- 
cil, bench,  and  direction,  are  pretty  well  ours.  In  the  West  Indies  we  are  the 
drivers  almost  universally,  and  our  planters  are  at  least  half  and  hdf. — ^Nova 
Scotia— the  name  speaks  for  itself— and  as  for  Canada,  why  it's  as  Scotch  as 
L.odiaber — ^whatever  of  it  is  not  French,  I  mean — ^Even  omitting  our  friend 
John  Gait,  have  not  we  hodieoux  Bishop  Macdonell  for  the  Papists— our  Arch* 
deacon  Stradian  for  the  Episcopals — and  our  Tiger  Dunlop  for  the  Presbyte- 
rians ?  and  'tis  the  same,  I  believe,  all  downwards. 

NORTH. 

If  there  were  one  public  department  in  which  a  priori  one  might  have  ex- 
pected to  find  Scotland  poorly  put  off,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  was 
the  Admiralty.  Well,  look  to  the  result.  Lord  Melville— Sur  George  Clerk 
— Sir  Greorge  Cockburn— three  Scotchmen  out  of  the  five— 

MACRABIN. 

You  may  almost  count  Lord  Castlereagh  too,  for  'tis  well  known  the  present 
high  and  mighty  Lord  Londonderry's  grandfather  was  a  packman  callantfrom 
the  Isle  of  Bute. 

TICKLER. 

I  believe  from  Saltcoats— which  modern  men  or  monkeys  name  Ardrossan. 
But  what's  all  this  to  the  purpose  }  Had  there  been  no  Union,  hang  it,  we  should 
have  had  a  swapping  Admiralty  long  ago  of  our  own  here  at  Leith. 

wonaow. 

Well,  sirs,  the  Irishers  seem  to  be  keen  set  on  having  back  their  own 
Parliament,  and  if  that  act  be  dung  owre,  wha  can  tell  ?  maybe  ours  may  fol- 
low the  same  gait ! 

MACRABIK. 

I  doubt  that  The  Irish  loons  will  get  whatever  they  like  to  ask  for— jE'^r- 
perientia  docet — But  we  have  no  agltators-^no  O'Connell — Heaven  bless  tbe 
mark,  that  we  should  have  come  to  bemoan  that  loss  I 

TICKLER. 

The  evil — for  it  is  an  evil,  I  say— is  of  much  longer  standing  in  our  case— our 
spirit  has  been  worked  but  of  us  long  ago — we  are  a  province,  and  a  contented 
province — qud  such— yet,  as  the  Doctor  says,  there's  no  telling  what  may 
turn  up  among  the  marvels  of  such  a  period  as  is,  and  is  to  be ;  and  one  thing 
t  can  answer  for,  that  if  I  live  to  see  the  Irish  Union  repealed,  there  sliall  be 
at  least  a  tussle  for  knocking  over  our  own  abomination  too. 

MACRABIN. 

You'll  make  Maga  speak  out,  Mr  Timothy  ? 
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TICKLES* 

That  she  shall^  Chriaiophero  voienie — ^but  that's  not  all — I  am  tietk  enoogb, 
Peter,  not  to  be  pinched  for  buying  half*a-dozen  Cornish  boroughs — and,  by 
Jupiter,  I  ivill  purchase  them — and  I  will  sit  myself,  and  cause  youngs  men 
to  sit  likewise — You,  Macrabin^  will  yea  be  one  of  the  Sonthside  Members  ? 

SHEFHBBD* 

I  hae  nae  objections  for  ane. 

MACRABIN* 

The  salary? 

WOUROW. 

Hootawa^  hootawa !  ha  1  ha  1  ha !— Advocate,  ye  had  him  there ! 

TICXLEB. 

To  be  Berioos,  my  ^ends  j  in  losing  our  independent  Parliament  we  lost 
every  thing  that  made  this  nation  a  nation,  and  we  have  been  countyfying 
ever  since.  But  what  made  the  business  twenty  times  worse  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  was,  that  the  Union  took  place  between  us  and  a  much 
larger  and  wealthier  kingdom.  It  was  bad  enough  to  deprive  us  of  our  own 
nofility  and  upper  gentry,  as  residents,  for  the  best  part  of  the  year— the 
most  of  them  all  but  entirely— -that  was  bad  enough.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
shut  out  all  our  young  men  from  the  chances  of  distinction  in  public  life,  ex« 
oepting  those  few,  very  few,  who  were  likely  to  find  access  to  such  distinction 
in  the  south.  All  this  was  bad  enough— but  the  worst  remains  behind.  Our 
magnates  have  been  Englified  in  all  their  notions,  and  that  to  their  own 
ruin,  and  to  ours. 

HOaTH. 

A  hvr  great  fkmilies— What  matter,  my  dear  Timo^eUs  ? 

TICKLER. 

Considerable  matter>  sir.  They  soon  lost  all  conceit  of  their  home  and  its 
fashions— and  mark  the  consequences  downwards — ^fbr  downwards  the  base 
infection  was  not  slow  to  creep.  Hence,  I  say,  a  scorn  and  contempt  gradual- 
ly engendered  among  the  Scottish  gentry  for  the  Scottish  Church— there's  to 
hegin  with.  What  laird,  even  of  a  paltry  thousand  a*year,  breeds  his  second 
or  third  son  to  the  kirk  now-a-days  r  Let  Dr  Wodrow  answer. 

WODROW. 

There  was  Sir  Harry,  honest  man— and— 

TICKLER. 

Aye,  and  there's  yourself.  Doctor— and  it  would  be  eftsy  to  name  a  do^en 
more  perhaps — ^but  what  are  these  out  of  a  thousand  ?  In  fact,  there  is  no  de- 
nying it — the  Church  in  Scotland  has  come  to  be  all  but  exclusively  a  ple- 
beian profession.  Hence  it  has  lost  influence  with  the  upper  dasses  of  society, 
and  has  its  strength,  except  perhaps  in  the  west  country,  almost  entirely 
among  the  middling  order — the  burgesses  and  farmers.  The  gentry  are  Epis- 
copalian on  the  whole. 

wonnow. 

Wae'sme!  it's  owre  true  a  tale. 

TICKLER. 

As  for  the  nobility— we  all  know  the  King  has  rarely  been  able  even  to  find 
a  poor  Presbyterian  Lord  to  send  down  as  his  Commissioner  to  the  Gkneral 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk.  Even  the  great  families  that  took  the 
lead  in  the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  Kirk — and,  by  the  by,  took  the 
lead  also  in  the  plunder  of  her  Catholic  dam— even  they  have  deserted  the 
Blue  Banner,  to  a  Coronet. 

wodrow 

It's  a'  true,  Mr  Tickler.    It's  a*  true. 

TICKLER. 

The  Quarterly  bragged  some  time  ago,  that  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  Scot- 
land are  held  by  members  of  the  Episcopalian  Church.  I  was  nettled  when  I 
read  the  insolent  vaunt,  and  consulted  various  persons,  likely  to  be  well  in- 
formed as  to  various  districts  of  the  country  ;  and,  confound  him  !  I  had  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  the  Laureate  was  not  far  out  in  his  reckoning  for  once. 

WODHOW. 

This  accounts  for  the  shameful  appearance  Wc  made  lately  tfH  a  Cbristtan  and 
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ProtetUni  inrtioii.  WIm,  that  kend  iIm  Scotland  of  oar  graadeires,  wad  hae 
•xpect«d  the  Papbt  Bill  to  be  carried  with  hardly  a  voice  lifted  up  against  it  j^ 
•--•I'm  no  forgekdag  what  you^  Mr  North,  did  in  yourain  way— and  you,  too, 
Mr  Macral»B,  in  yonre.    Oh,  lira ! 

TICKLEA. 

It  will  account  for  many  biota  besides  that,  Doctor,  on  what  was  once,  as  a 
Scottish  bard  sung— 

"  Ane  sallant  8<!Utcheon  fair  and  braid,  to  flee 
tTpon  the  borders  of  the  Northern  sea^ 
Ane  glorious  shield  of  chivalry  but  mate,  . 
Ane  maiden  banner  non-contaminate/' 

So  quoth  old  Struan-*your  chieftain,  by  the  by,  Macrabin* 

HACaABIK* 

Agnosco— one  of  the 

''  Magnanimi  heroes  nati  Toryoribus  annis." 

NORTH. 

Well,  1  think,  f<it  my  part,  the  Kirk  has  gained  as  much  by  the  Church  Us 
she  has  lost  That  great  establishment  has  borne  the  other  in  countenance 
throughoat^-and  but  lor  her  solid  weight  overawing  our  souirearchy  as  well 
as  her  own,  1  believe  John  Knox's  foundation  might  have  nad  a  thurd  shake 
before  now. 

TICXtfiR. 

All  that  good  might  have  been,  and  would  have  been,  and  more  of  it  also, 
had  there  been  no  union.  I  protest  I  can  see  no  purpose  that  will  bear  being 
even  named  that  has  been  really  answered  by  this  detestable  measure,  save 
and  except  that  the  Ministers  of  England  have  thereby  been  enaUed  to  rule 
the  roast  more  easily  to  themselves— -at  less  expense  of  brains  and  bother,  in 
diort.    It  comes  all  to  that. 

NORTH. 

Well,  and  don*t  we  all  know  that  they  are  an  overworked  set  of  men,  even 
as  things  are? 

TICKLER. 

I  know  no  such  thing.  They  are  a  most  egr^ously  underworked  body  of 
asses.  No  doubt  the  body  occasionally  boasts  an  overworked  head— a  Pitt 
— a  Castlereagh— a  Canning— a  Wellington.  But  that  comes  of  nothing  but 
the  silly  vanity,  or  the  grasping  ambition,  of  the  said  head. 

NORTH. 

As  for  example^-^Castlereagh. 

TICKLER. 

My  Lord  Castlereagh,  honoured  be  his  name,  worked  himself  to  death,— of 
that  then  is  no  doubt ;  and  to  my  regret  of  the  occurrence  there  is  no  bound; 
—But  he  did  so,  simply  because  nis  ambition  was  unbridled,  and  he  preferred 
any  overworking  to  tne  possible  consequences  of  introducing  more  men  of  ca« 
libre  equal  to  real  work  into  the  cabinet  which  people  so  absurdly  used  to 
call  Lord  Liverpool's.  For  instance,  he  had  had  lessons  enough  of  what  it 
vras  to  have  a  Canning  cheek-for-jole  with  him-— - 

NORTH. 

Yes,  indeed 

TICKLER. 

Mr  Canning  himself,  poor  man,  died  of  vanity— in  two  ways.  First  of  all, 
he  fancied  that  no  man  in  England  could  do  any  thing  well  in  any  depart- 
ment but  himself,— he  would  not  trust  anv  of  the  rest  of  his  crew-^and  it 
must  be  owned  diey  were  a  sweet  set-^'witn  even  a  common  letter.  I  only 
vronder  he  did  not  take  the  Laureatship  to  himself  too.— He  wrote  every  scrap 
himself,  and  re-  and  re-  and  re^wrote  it,  till  he  wrought  himself  into  a  ner« 
vous  habit  of  body,  that  made  it  all  but  certain  that  a  violent  shock  of  any 
kind  would  overturn  him.  And  the  shock  came  with  a  vengeance — he  found 
himself  spumed  and  insulted  by  the  Aristocracy  of  England— 'his  blood  boil- 
ed, his  heart  rattled — and  he  tried  a  thousand  remedies,  some  better  and  some 
wvne«Huid  George  Canning  died.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  no  nerves. 
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and>  I  dare  say,  no  vanity ;  but  he  has  some  ambition,  it  is.  commonly  allow« 
ed,  and  no  matter  what  the  reason  may  be,  such  is  the  fact,  he  at  this  moment 
is  doing  all  the  work  of  the  country.  We  shall  see  how  he  stands  it.  I  con- 
fess he  is  not  likely  to  be  beat  up  so  soon  as  either  of  his  predecessors.  Well, 
there  are  overworked  men  for  you;  but  where  is  the  overworked  body  of 
men  ?    Is  Lord  Lyndhurst  overworked  ? 

MACRABIN. 

He  looks  nothing  like  it:  he  has  the  air  of  a  most  degagee  lord.  I  say 
Lord,  for  certainly  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  house  on  whom  Nature  has  Bet 
a  plainer  mark  of  nobility. 

TICKLER. 

A  good  acute  head,  as  I  remember.    Well,  who  else  is  overworked.-*Peel  ? 

MACRABIN. 

tie  has  not  brains  enough  to  be  turned. 

TICKLER. 

Go  over  all  the  official  sauadron,  and  if  vou  don't  find  them  a  sleek,  faU 
headed,  cob- trotting,  good- dinner-eating,  boll-going,  cheery- faced,  broad- hip« 
ped  assortment  of  gentlemen — all  I  shall  say,  my  dear,  is,  that  they  don't 
much  resemble  any  of  the  sets  that  I  remember  in  their  august  places.  Never 
was  such  quackery,  mj  friend.  Any  well-employed  doctor  or  lawyer  goes 
through  more  real  tearmg  fatigue,  bodily  and  mental,  in  a  year,  than  would 
serve  the  best  of  official  folk,  bating  Premiers,  if  you  will,  for  the  Siege  of 
Troy. 

Noaxii. 

Well,  take  all  this.  As  to  the  present  set  in  particular,  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  it  would  be  an  unchristian  thins  to  look  for  caracoles  from  a  team  of 
cart-horses.  It  must  serve  us  to  hear  the  driver's  whip  whistle,  and  their  bells, 
poor  dumb  things,  jingle,  as  they  urge  on  the  ponderous  machine. 

TICKLER. 

You  are  out — it  would  stop,  if  the  waggoner  himself  did  not  push  like  to 
break  his  back  behind,  as  well  as  skelping  away  at  them  before. 

NORTH. 

Well,  well. — But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Scotch  Union  and  the 
prophecies  of  Lord  Belhaven  ? 

TICKLER. 

Bide  a  wee.  Kit— we're  coming  to  that  bel)ve.«-But  t  think  the  Doctor 
here's  getting  shy  of  the  claret. 

WODROW. 

Aye,  indeed,  Mr  North  ;  a  bodv's  stomach,  that's  used  to  whisky  toddy  for 
the  most  part,  or  port,  at  least,  finds  the  like  o'  this  rather  cauld  in  the  upshot. 

SHEPHERD. 

I've  been  scunnerin'  at  it,  too,  this  half*  hour.  Come,  Doctor,  we'se  hae  a 
bowl.  {Rings ;  enter  Amrrose,  and  catching  the  Shepherd's  glance,  ejrit 
instanter.)  Now  we'll  soon  be  provided— My  certie,  it's  easier  to  get  back 
the  Punch  than  the  Parliament ! 

TICKLER. 

Fear  nothing.  They*  will  either  be  beaten  into  giving  up  both  the  Unions, 
or  into  doing  what  I  honestlv  confess  I  should  consider  as  nearly  as  good^— 
perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of  tnree  generations,  in  our  own  case,  on  the  whole, 
the  better  tiling  of  the  twain. 

shepherd. 

And  what's  that  ?  {Enter  Punch.^ — Noo,  Doctor  Wodrow,  in  wi'  your  glass 
—the  meikle  big  ane  o'  the  three— this  will  gar  your  inside  lowp.— And  what's 
your  projec,  Mr  Tickler,  I  was  spearin  ? 

TICKLER. 

A  very  simple  project.  Let  them  keep  one  session  of  Parliament  here  and 
two  in  Dublin  for  every  three  that  they  hold  in  Westminster,  and  the  Devil's 
in  it 

WODRdW. 

Hoot  fie,  Southside— and  you  an  Elder  I-'*—* 

TICKLER. 

PeccAvi  l^giva  me  a  tumbler  of  your  punch  for  sconce.— Well,  I  say,  the 
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inischiers  in  it>  if  tbe  two  Sister  Capitals  do  not  take  a  spring  to  astonish  the 
world— «ye,  and  the  Sister  Kingdoms,  too.  Why,  even  the  King's  bit  jaunt  did 
more  good  than  I  can  tell— It  was  elixir  vita  to  us  all  for  a  twelvemonth — 
and  had  not  Lord  Castlereagh  gone  off  jast  then,  and  the  liberal  reign  begun 
in  earnest,  it's  ray  fancy  we  should  have  been  speaking  of  tiiat  fortnight  to 
this  day.    But  the  ne'erdoweels  spoiled  all  with  their  conundrums. 

NORTH. 

And  that  was  his  Grace  of  Wellington's  own  opinion  once. 

MAC  RABIN. 

Granting  all  other  obstacles  were  overcome — ^how  do  you  propose  to  carry 
on  the  machinery  of  government?  Where  are  to  be  the  public  offices  here  in 
Auld  Reekie  P  Where  are  we  to  lodge  the  Ministers  ?  And  how  are  all  the 
Members  of  the  two  Houses  and  their  families  to  be  put  up  ? 

TICKLER. 

Never  fear ;  where  the  carcass  is,  thither  will  the  eagles  gather  fast  enough. 
The  King  has  no  house  in  Loudon,  nor  has  had  this  many  a  day,  bv  half  so  com- 
fortable, as  well  as  magnificent,  as  the  Baron  of  Ballendean  could  turn  out  old 
Holyrood  at  three  months'  notice.  The  great  lords  and  dukes— there's  not  so 
many  of  them  aftiT  all— >would  be  verv  well  contented  with  such  dwellings  as 
bankrupt  Writers  to  the  Signet  are  in  the  habit  of  erecting  for  their  own  accom- 
modation in  Moray  Place  and  elsewhere, — shoving  the  Septentrionic  Juriscon* 
suits  back  to  their  proper  quarters  in  the  Old  Town ; — the  Assembly  Rooms 
would  do  very  well  for  the  Treasury ;— in  short,  the  deuce  a  fear  but  we  would 
find  room  for  them  all. 

MACRABIN. 

The  mere  clerkage,  man,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  them,  how  would 
yon  bring  them  down,  and  where  would  you  stow  them  ? 

TICKLER. 

Contract  with  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  sure,— fetch  them  all  down  in 
two  or  three  voyages,  at  two  pounds  a-bottom ;  and  there's  the  Castle  Bar« 
racks,  I  would  bmrd  and  lodge  the  tinklers  there,  better  than  ever  they  were 
in  their  dirty  lives  before,  at  seven  and  sixpence  a- week. 

SIIEFHERD. 

As  for  the  Whigs,  I  suppose  billeU  on  Dr  Knox,  and  others  in  and  about 
Surgeon  Square,  would  owrecomc  every  difficulty. 

TICKLER. 

My  eye !  what  a  reformation  one  such  session  would  bring  about  among  our 
vain,  aiUy,  doomed  and  doited  gentry ! 

MACRABIN. 

Purification  of  domestic  morals,  I  presume— a  new  sense  of  divine  truth 
awakened. 

TICKLER. 

Havera— havers.— But  I'll  tell  you  what  there  would  be.  Our  gentry  have 
been  ruined  thus :  Our  nobility  being  wiled  away  (to  all  substantial  purposes) 
by  the  Southron,  the  lairds  have  been  left  to  themselves,  and,  no  exj&mples  of 
really  great  wealth  being  before  their  eyes  to  overawe  them,  they  have  all,  for- 
sooth, entered  into  a  deliberate  system  of  competition  with  each  other  in  point 
of  show  and  expense.  One  laird  has  L.3000  a-year,  we  shall  say — and  how 
few  Scottish  lairds  ever  had  any  such  rental,  we  all  know ;  he  has  such  and 
such  an  house,  and  such  and  such  an  establiahment,  and  gives  such  and  such 
entertainments.  Next  parish  glorifies  itself  in  a  brother  squire  of  L.52000  a-year, 
but  with  quite  as  long  a  pedigree.  It  immediately  ensues,  that  he  clops  a  back 
jam  to  his  old  house,in  order  thai  it  may  be  as  big  as  his  neighbour's,  and  per- 
adventure  he  erects  a  pepperbox  at  each  angle,  and  poinU  his  staircase  window, 
and  battlements  his  garrets— behold  the  castle  or  the  priory^Then  comes  tbe 
butler  andtheunder-butler— how  could  be  do  without  them  ?— and  a  suitable 
train  of  coxcombs  in  blue  and  crimson— and  then  comes  company  to  admire  all 
this — and  then  crack  goes  the  champagne — and  then  comes  pay-oay — and  then 
in  goes  the  Laird  to  Edinburgh,  to  crack  over  his  afikirs  with  his  excellent  and 
right  trusty  friends  Messrs  Bondison  and  Macrichaye,— and  so  another  jear  goes 
onr— and  another— and  the  Laird's  sons  are  gettingup— and  anelection  is  athand 
-*«nd  Lord  So-and-so's  in  the  AdmirflJty--or  Mr  So-and-so's  in  the  East  In* 
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other  great  gun  at  the  HiH-8e-G«utidiF*-aDd  the  County  Collector  naa  had  a 
touch  of  pol^  lately— ond  the  Toong  Laird  has  aettled  ia  hia  own  mind,  that 
in  caae  of  fieU,  or  L'Amy,  or  Clephane  going  to  the  Bench^  it  would  be  no  bad 
thing  to  have  even  so  amall  a  matter  as  a  Sheriffship,  aye  and  until  the  oU 
Laird  be  gathered  unto  hia  grandfathen.    Do  you  anoke  thciOj  Docpxi 

WODROW. 

There  ia  no  soundneaa  in  Aem«    Vanity  of  ranitie^  all  ia  Tanity  I 

TICKLSB* 

Thiaspedea  of  folly  iaeon^paimtiTely  unknown  in  the  aoudu  TheapecfacTc 
of  princely  magiiiieenee,  obvioualy  unattainable  and  inimitable,  beug  ooa^ 
•tantly  before  smaller  people's  eyes,  they  begin  to  let  their  vanity  ran  in  ano- 
ther and  a  more  wholesome  channel ;  and  pique  themaelveai  in  fact,  on  a  wju 
tematic  modest?  and  moderation.  Anv  body  that  has  ever  spent  a  summer  in 
Yorkshire,  will  back  me  throughout,  I  am  certain.  A  man  with  8  or  L.10,000 
a..year  of  good  fat  land,  all  in  a  rin^fenoe,  in  the  Weat  Riding,  Uvea  in  every 
respect  more  plainly  than  e'er  a  proud  Scotsman  with  a  fumUuif  hMOO  of 
rental  even,  from  Dan  to  Beeraheoa. 

WODROW. 

And  vou  are  seriously  of  opinion  that  the  aplandour  of  the  mat  Eogliahers 
would  dazzle  our  Lairda'  een^  so  that  they  would  see  dearly  the  propriety  of 

living  within  their  means  P 

TICKLER. 

It  would  help,  I  think,  and  help  not  a  little— even  that.  Bat  thia  ia  not  the 
effective  style  of  operation  I  contemplate.  Look,  after  all,  to  the  situation  of 
the  Scotch  magnates  in  their  dear  South.  Their  pedigreea  are  among  the 
finest  in  Europe — that  ia  admitted— those  of  the  English  peerage,  taken  aa  a 
body,  are  among  the  poorest  in  Europe— 

NORTH. 

I  admit  that— it  has  been  the  policy  of  most  recent  ministers  to  degrade  the 
peerage ;  and  if  they  had  had  the  power  of  making  new  peers  in  Scotland,  we 
mav  easily  guess  what  they  woula  have  done  here  in  that  way  also,  whm  we 

look  at  their  Baronetage. 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  yes — nevertheless,  the  fkct  is  certain,  that  the  English  noUlitv  torn  up 
their  noses  at  the  Scotch.  Nothing  under  a  Duke  is  admitted  as  of  rignt  among 
the  haute  noblesse  there.  Our  Earb  and  all  downwards  are  practiculy  oonai* 
dered  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  order— something  half  way,  perhaps,  between 
the  English  title  of  the  same  sound  and  an  Irish  one* 

MACRABIK. 

I  have  even  known  a  Scotch  Duke  sneered  at  as  a  questionable  sort  of  animal. 

KORTH. 

Aye,—- Bnimmell  cut  a  certain  worthy  old  friend  of  ours  in  St  Jamea's  Street 
^-having  the  preceding  autumn  spent  six  weeks  at  Dunkeld  and  Bhtir,  ahoot* 
ing  deer  and  supping  Athole-brose  all  the  time  like  a  hero. 

NACRABTK. 

Money— money— money. 

TICKLER. 

Chiefly  so— but  not  enturely.  Two  thinga  are  necessary— or  at  leaat  one  or 
other  of  the  two— dose  connexion  with  some  of  the  real  grandees  of  England, 
who  intermarry  d  la  Banyan^~or  enormous  wMlth. 

MACRABIK. 

That  last  will  cover  all  defects.    Thanks  to  Mr  Pitt 

NORTH, 

Thanks  rather  to  the  necessities  of  Mr  Pitt's  time.  Had  he  not  extended 
the  peerage  as  he  did,  the  accursed  proud  little  knot  of  stinking  Whigs  would 
have  had  every  thinff  their  own  wav.  Charley  Fox  would  have  been  Mogul, 
and  England  would  have  been  revolutionised  as  sure  aa  Uie  Baatile  was  over- 
thrown, 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  yes— But  PUt  could  not  achieve  that  necessary  good  without  the  ac« 
companiment  of  gieat^  and,  I  fear,  lasting  eyiL    The  peerage  of  England  has 
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been  thoroughly  degraded.  Money  buys  boroughs,  and  boroughs  may  com* 
mandany  thing  under  a  dukedom;  and  a  peerage  bottomed  on  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  can  do  things  that  a  true  nobility  durst  not  think  of. 

HACBABIN. 

Rat,  for  example^rae. 

TICKLER. 

Thou  hast  said  it.  This  degraded  order,  however,  tramples  on  the  Scottish 
peerage,  who  are  base  enough  to  prefer  such  usage  to  remaining  as  princes  of 
the  land  here  at  home.  And  what  I  was  coming  to  is  this— that  were  Parlia* 
ment  held  here  now  and  then,  these  peers  of  ours  would  find  themseWes.  bow 
and  then,  in  possession  of  precedence  as  to  rank  oyer  their  habitual  despisers ; 
they  would,  moreover,  find  themseWes  now  and  then  able  to  display  more  mag« 
nificence  than  these.  Here  they  would  have  their  fine  places,  for  example ; 
and  having  their  estates  at  hand,  they  would  be  able  to  live  much  better  every 
way  than  they  ever  can  afibrd  to  do  four  hundred  miles  away.  -  After  all,  they 
would  be  the  cocks  of  the  walk  here; — and  what  between  the  sense  of  self-re» 
spect  thus  re- awakened  among  them,  and  the  sobering  influences  alrauly  Hm 
luded  to  operating  on  the  order  just  below  them,  I  do  not  think  it  too  much 
to  say,  that  great  good  would  and  must  be  produced. 

NORTH. 

Why,  perhaps,  if  they  knew  that  Edinburgh  was  to  be  the  capital  once  every 
three,  four,  or  even  five  years,  they  mi^ht  leain  to  content  themselves  with 
that,  and  lie  by  in  the  interim.  Any  thmg  that  should  tend  to  keep  them  out 
of  London  would  unquestionably  be  beneficial. 

TICKLBB. 

Aye— and  not  to  Scotland,  or  to  Ireland  alone,  but  to  England  herself.  What 
is  London  to  grow  to  ?  When  James  the  Sixth  went  up,  the  population  of 
London  was  about  what  that  of  Edinburgh  is  now— not  more.  In  two  cen« 
turies  it  has  risen  from  150,000  to  1,400,000  at  the  least.  Is  that  to  gQ  on  ad 
it^nitum  ?  Can  it  go  on  without  destroying  the  country  ?  Can  it  go  on  with- 
out sapping  the  strength  of  the  provinces?  Can  it  go  on  without  causing 
some  consummating  convulsion  in  the  great  Babylon  itself?  I  consider  that 
the  indifference  witn  which  Parliament  after  Parliament  goes  on  contemplating 
this  ruinous  growth,  is  a  phenomenon  of  absurdity — of  insanity.  And  I  know 
of  no  method  by  which  the  evil  can  be  checked,  except  by  throwing  the  weight 
of  government  and  fashion,  perforce,  occasionally,  into  the  scales  of  Dublin  and 
Eduburgh. 

MACRABIN. 

A  young  and  active  Sovereign  might  take  the  hint. 

TICKLER. 

I  expect  no  absurdities.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  transplant  his  present 
Majesty,  Grod  bless  him !  to  the  North,  as  it  would  be  to  remove  me  from  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  to  a  snug  villa  in  the 
Alpha  Road.— (I  think  I  have  heard  the  name  of  such  an  abomination.) 

NORTH. 

Situated  dose  to  the  Paddington  Canal,  and  sung  repeatedly  by  Signor  Le 
Hunto,  Gloria  di  Cocagna. 

MACRABIN. 

As  was  also  the  Zeta  rod,  I  believe. 

TICKLER. 

From  a  kingdom,  we  have  already  sunk  into  a  province;  let  the  thing  goon 
much  longer,  and  from  a  province  we  shall  fall  to  a  colony— one  of  "  the  do* 
minions  uereunto  belonging!"  They  are  knocking  our  old  entail  law  to 
pieces  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  tho  English  capitalists  and  our  Glossins  be- 
tween them,  will,  before  many  days  pass,  have  the  soil  to  themselves— unless 
something  be  done.— and  I  for  one  shall  do  mon  possible. 

MACRABIN. 

Trecenti  juravimus. 

SHEVHERD. 

Weel,  if  the  gentry  lose  the  land,  the  Highland  anes  at  ony  rate,  it  will  only 
be  the  Lord's  righteous  judgment  on  them  for  having  dispossessed  the  people 
before  them.    Ah  J  wae^  me^I  hear  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  cottars  are  a' 
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gaun  away>  man  and  mither's  son,  frae  the  Isle  o'  Arran.  Pity  on  ns !  was 
there  a  honnicr  sight  in  th^  warld,  than  to  sail  by  yon  green  shores  on  a  braw 
summer's  evening,  and  see  the  smoke  risin'  frae  the  puir  bodies'  bit  shielings, 
ilk  ane  wi'  its  peatstack  and  its  twa  three  auld  donncrd  pines,  or  saughs,  or 
elms,  sugh— sughin'  owre  the  thack  in  the  gloamin"^  breeze  }  ' 

NORTH. 

By  the  bye,  I  have  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  friend  of  mine  now  in  Up. 
per  Canada.  He  was  rowed  down  the  St  Lawrence  lately,  for  several  days  on 
end,  by  a  set  of  strapping  fellows,  all  born  in  that  country,  and  yet  hardly  one 
of  whom  could  speak  a  word  of  any  tongue  but  the  Gaelic.  They  sung  heaps 
of  our  old  Highland  oar-songs,  he  says,  and  capitally  well,  in  the  true  He- 
bridean  fashion  ;  and  they  had  others  of  their  own,  Gaelic  too,  some  of  which 
my  friend  noted  down,  both  words  and  music.  He  has  sent  me  a  translation 
of  one  of  their  ditties — shall  I  try  how  it  will  croon  ? 

OMNES. 

O,  by  all  means— by  all  means. 

NORTH. 

Very  well,  ye'Jl  easily  catch  the  air,  and  be  sure  you  tip  me  vigour  at  the 
chorus.  ZfihanU. 

CANADIAN  B0AT-80NG— (/rom  (he  Goelic,) 

Listen  to  me,  as  when  ye  heard  our  father 

Sing  long  ago  the  son«;  of  other  shores— 
Listen  to  me,  and  then  m  chorus  gather 

All  your  deep  voices,  as  ye  pull  your  oars : 

CHORUS. 

Fair  these  broad  meade^these  hoary  woods  are  grand; 
But  we  are  e^nlesfrom  our  fathers'  land. 

From  the  lone  shieling  of  the  misty  island 

Mountains  divide  us,  and  the  waste  of  seas — 
Yet  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  Highland, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides : 

Fair  these  broad  meads  ^  these  hoary  woods  are  grand  ; 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers*  land. 

We  ne'er  shall  tread  the  fancy-haunted  valley. 

Where  'tween  the  dark  hills  creeps  the  small  clear  stream. 
In  arms  around  the  patriarch  banner  rally. 
Nor  see  the  moon  on  royal  tombstones  gleam : 

Fair  these  broad  meads-^these  hoary  woods  are  grand  ; 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land. 

When  the  bold  kindred,  in  the  time  long-vanish'd, 

Conquer'd  the  soil  and  fortified  the  keep,— 
No  seer  foretold  the  children  would  be  banish'd, 
That  a  degenerate  Lord  might  boast  his  sheep : 

Fair  these  broad  meads-^these  hoary  woods  are  grand  / 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land. 

Come  foreign  rage— let  Discord  burst  in  slaughter ! 

O  then  for  clansman' true,  and  stem  claymore — 
The  hearts  that  would  have  given  their  blood  like  water. 
Beat  heavily  beyond  the  Atlantic  roar : 

Fair  these  broad  meads^-these  hoary  woods  are  grand  ; 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land, 

SHEPHERD. 

Hech  me!  that's  really  a  very  affectin'  thing,  now.— Weel,  Doctor,  what 
say  you  ?  Anbther  bowl  ? 
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WODROW.    . 

Weel,  Mr  Ho£»,  if  ye  will  have  it— but  really  the  evening's  advancing— and, 
wi'  a'  yoar  wise  macourse,  friends,  ye've  given  me  very  little  light  yet  about 
my  tway  callants. 

TICKLBB* 

Doctor  Wodrow,  there's  nothing  for  it  but  colonization.  Wilmot  Horton 
for  ever,  say  I.  If  I  were  a  stout  carle  like  you,  with  a  parcerof  strapping 
olive  plants  rising  about  my  table,  by  the  Ghost  of  Nebucnadnezzar  I  would 
roup  off,  turn  every  thins  into  cash,  and  make  interest  with  Peel  for  a  few 
thousand  square  miles  of  improvable  land  somewhere  in  Australia.  1*11  be 
hanged  if  I  would  not. 

WODEOW. 

I'm  owxe  anld,  Mr  Tickler,  I'm  owre  auld. 

TICKLBB. 

You !  you're  not  sfacty— here  am  I,  seventy-six  come  Candlemas,  and  it 
would  take  but  little  to  persuade  me  to  join  your  venture.  What  say  you. 
North  ?  could  we  move  you  to  such  a  tramp  ? 

NORTH. 

.  Why,  I've  been  thinking  of  the  like  already.  Let  political  affairs  go  on.here 
in  their  present  course  for  another  Session  or  so,  and  Great  Britain  will  be  no 
place  for  the  like  of  us  to  leave  our  bones  in.  We  may  as  well  lie  by  a  little 
while  longer,  and  then,  by  Jupiter,  and  then— if  nothing  turns  up— -why,  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  will,  I  devoutly  believe,  be  to  pack  up  bag  and  baggage, 
and  endeavour  to  found  a  free  and  Chrbtian  state  somewhere  of  our  own. 

SHEPHERD. 

111  gang  wi'  ye,  sir,— 111  be  ready  at  half  a  year's  notice-^in  ye'll  gie  me 
a  grand  estate  or  a  good  post. 

NORTH. 

Done !  you  shall  choose  for  yoursdf,  James. 

SRBPHSRD. 

Na,  na !  I'll  be  weel  content  wi'  on^  thing  ve  appoint— And  you,  Macrabin« 
will  ye  bear  to  stand  at  the  pier  o'  Leith,  and  see  us  a'  sailing  awa'  ? 

KACRABIN. 

Not  I,  indeed.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  your  Chief.  Justice,  Judge 
Admiral^  and  Lord  High  Chancellor,  all  in  one. 

TICKLER. 

As  I  am  the  Senior,  and  also  the  chief  capitalist,  I  intend  to  be  Governor,  or 
Cacique,  or  whatever  else  we  may  fix  on  for  title. — You,  North,  shall  be  my 
First  Lcvd  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  honest  Mullion  my  Secretary  of  State.  Odo« 
hcrty  will  be  forthcoming  for  Commander-in-Chief.  I  shall  oilier  the  Admi- 
ralty to  Basil  Hall,  I  think.— He  is  certainly  the  most  courageous  Argonaut 
going,  for  he  has  stereotyped  the  first  edition  of  his  book— and  on  the  whole, 
I  consider  this  compliment  as  due  to  him.  You,  Macrabin,  as  you  judiciously 
propose,  shall  have  the  law  arrangements  on  your  shoulders— you  shall  be  at 
onee  our  Solon  and  our  Sngden— • 

MACRABTN. 

Your  Justinian  and  your  Justice  Clerk— 

TICKLBB. 

Our  Rhadamanthus  and  our  Rae— 

KACRABIN. 

Your  Lyairgus,  your  Lyndhurst,  and  your  L'Amy— (Awr.) 

TICKLER. 

Oar  Plato,  our  PHinkett,  and  our  Pitmilly— (A«or.} 

KACRABIN. 

Your  Cato,  your  Coke,  and  your  Keay— (Aear,  hmt,) 

TICKLER. 

Our  Kaadowbank,  our  Minos,  and  our  Macniell«-(Aear.) 

KACRABIN. 

Your  Draco,  your  Oemoathenes,  and  your  Dickson— (Aear,  haxr.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Our  Halkerstone,  our  Heap,  and  our  Hangie— (Arar,  Imt,  hear.) 
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0MNE8. 

Ht!  ha!  ha  I— ha!  ha!  ha!— ha!  ha!  ha! 

TICKLER. 

By  the  way,  Doctor,  we've  heen  forgetting  the  Churoh  Establishinent.  Of 
course  you'll  he  our  Bishop  ? 

WQPBOW. 

Me  a  Bishop,  Mr  Tickler  !^I'm  a  CalvifMt  to  the  hack-hane^Preshyte- 
rian  pawrity  for  me  whereyer  I  gang. 

XACBABIK. 

I  have  a  more  solid  objection.  The  Scripture  has  ruled  that  a  Bishop  must 
be  the  husband  of  only  one  wife,  and  I  submit  that  such  a  character  would  be 
wholly  out  of  place  in  a  new  settlement,  such  as  we  are  about  to  organize.  I 
am  therefore  inclined,  as  Amicus  Curie,  to  suggest  that  we  should  adhere  to 
the  Presbyterian  model ;  in  which  case,  our  worthy  friend  here  might  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  o£  our  Patriarchal  Institutions^  and  have  just  aa  many  Mrs 
Pawrity- Wodrows  aa  he  might  happen  to  find  convenient  under  eziatii^  cir- 
cumstances. 

SHaPHKRD. 

Aye,  man?  and  how  mony  Mrs  Macrabina  is  there  to  be  o'  them  ? 

MAC  RABIN. 

Hogg— The  answer  to  that  question  is  still  in  the  womb  of  time.  As  well 
might  I  ask  how  many  Mrs  Hoggs,  Mrs  Ticklers^  or  Mrs  Korths^^Such 
enouiries,  Hogg,  at  the  present  stage  of  this  business,  must  be  considered  as 
rasn,  premature,  and  irrelevant  But  sure  I  am,  (rinnf)  that,  sitting  there  as 
you  do,  you  can  have  no  doubt  with  r^;ard  to  tne  pnndple,  gentlemen,  the 
brosd,  the  just,  the  liberal,  and  the  salutary  principle,  on  which  I  have  ventu- 
red to  bottom  the  hingeing  and  cardinal  features,  of  this  case !  No,  Hogg,  is  it 
to  be  endured  that  we,  a  patriotic  band,  fleeing  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  in  order  that  we  may  no  lon^r  be  the  witnesses  of  the  political,  the 
moral,  and  the  religious  degradation,  insecurity,  and  oppression  of  a  once  nroud, 
and  virtuous,  and  truly  Protestant  country— is  it  to  be  borne,  I  say,  and  I  re- 
peat, ti^at  we,  my  Luds,— that  we,  the  heroic  victims  of  this  tyranny,  the  noble 
eschewers  of  this  abomination,  the  adf-exiled  confessors  of  the  great  and  holy 
cause  of  British  Protestantism^— is  it  to  be  endured  even  for  a  moment,  that  we, 
my  Luds,  should  be  held  bound  to  carrj  with  us  into  those  new,  wide,  and  vir- 
gin regions,  over  which  we  seem  destmed  to  difitise  and  establish  the  great 
principles  of  light,  and  law,  and  liberty,— is  it  to  be  endured,  my  Luda,  that 
we  should  hamper  our  winn  in  this  great,  gallant  and  glorious  excursion,  with 
any  of  those  most  inapplicable  impediments  and  most  unsuitable  entanglements, 
which,  rendered  necessary  in  old  Uiickly  peopled  territories  by  the  inevitable 
march  of  circumstances,  and  sanctioned  accordingly  in  such  territories  by  the 
denunciations  at  once  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  pillory,  oould  under  other 
circumstances  be  attended  with  no  consequence  but  tnat  of  hampering  the  in- 
fant movements  of  the  social  principle  in  a  manner  alike  impertinent,  n^  Luds, 
impolitic,  and  unpleasant  ? — {Hear,  hear  /)— No,  sir,  far  from  us  be  anch  nar^ 
row,  illiberal,  and  unphilosophical  bigotry  1  Let  us  not  assimilate  ourselves  in 
our  minds'  eyes  to  the  poor  haltered  mill-horses,  who  stump  their  eternal  round 
within  the  never- varying  circle  of  outworn  formalities !  Let  us,  O  my  Hogg, 
take  a  wider,  a  nobler,  and  a  more  aerial  range  in  our  aspirations !— (Ifear, 
hear  I) — Let  us  dwell  rather  on  the  great  precursors  and  founders  of  the  ex- 
isting societies  now  degrading  and  degraded,  within  the  ancient  hemisphere  of 
this  terrestrial  globe— Let  us  assimilate  ourselves  rather  to  the  Patriarchs  of 
old— r Hear,  hear,  hear!) — ^Let  us  go  forUi  into  the  wilderness  of  the  New 
World,  able  and  willing  to  exert  all  our  faculties  in  the  noble  task  of  founding 
a  wise,  a  free,  an  independent,  a  mord,  a  just,  an  obedient,  and  a  populous 
nation.— (i/(^r,  hear  /)— Let  the  people  grow,  and  let  Uie  rulers  thereof  aoound 
and  flourish.— (/Tear,  hear,  hear  /)— Let  us  spread  ourselves  in  a  full  and  fer- 
tilizing stream,  from  the  borders  of  the  great  river,  even  the  river  Tickler— 
unto  the  wilderness  of  Wonaow  on  tibe  right  hand,  and  unto  the  huge  cedar- 
clad  mountains  of  the  Macrabinian  chain  upon  the  left!— (Hear,  fiear.)^ 
Let  our  Shepherd  bequeath  his  name  and  his  blood  to  all  the  dwelleia  in  a  val- 
ley like  unto  the  valley  of  Egypt— Yea,  let  the  Hoooa  of  that  knd  be  aa  nu- 
merous as  the  Howtowdies  of  this !    And  let  NoBTHoroua  extend  her  walls 
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and  her  towers^  until  Imperial  Rome^  in  comparison  to  her,  be  TOted  a  rat- hole, 
Nineyeh  a  nook,  Babylon  a  baby-house,  and  Pekin  the  paltriest  pile  of  the 
Pigmies  \  In  a  ^vord,  I,  like  this  reverend  and  revered  father,  am  opposed  Morm 
dieut  to  the  adoption  of  the  Episeopalian  ritual  and  discipline  in  the  infant 
state.  In  its  application  to  our  meditated  polity,  I  foresee  a  long  concatena* 
tion  of  insuperable  and  even  diseusdng  evils ;  I  say  with  our  Woorow^ 

"  Let  Love  be  liberty,  and  Nature  law  r^^hear,  hear,  hear.) 
And  I  beg  leave  to  propose  a  health  to  the  Wives  and  Sweethearts  of  the  Colon- 
ists of  New  St  Kn'^^ihree  iiniM  ihr^) 

TICKLBB. 

I  hereby  give  my  sanction  to  that  name.    New  St  Kit's,  let  it  be. 

irOATH. 

Tlmk  fe-»wdl»  I  think  we  have  settled  most  other  things  pretty  decently 
—Where  ara  we  to  get  thfi  cash  f 

TICILBB. 

Cash  }  Pooh,  pooh !  Cash,  Com»  and  Catholics— «]1  shall  be  forthcoming. 
Why,  I  don't  wisn  to  take  things  at  a  high  estimate ;  but,,  surely,  what  with 
my  land  and  lands  in  the  West  Country,  my  stock  here,  in  France,  and  in  the 
United  States— North's  plum— and  what  the  rest  of  you  may  scrape  together, 
we  may  count  one  way  or  another  on  some— let  ine  aee-HH>me  millions — or  so. 
Not  enough,  you  will  say  ?— well,  it  will  make  a  beginning,  however,  and  when 
once  we're  i^doat,  no  fear&— -we  shall  have  constant  accessions.  Protestant  ca- 
pital will  soon  pour  in  upon  us. 

MACRABIK. 

I  look  much  to  the  influence  of  the  liberal  laws  I  shall  take  care  to  establish. 
I  shall  give  every  encouragement  to  new  comers,  I  promise  you— «nd  what  with 
London  Bankers,  and  Edinbui^h  Writers-to-the-Signet,  and  other  accidental 
contributors,  I  think  our  Magazine  is,  in  fact,  like  to  be  troubled  with  a  "  press 
of  matter." 

ticbleb. 

According  to  the  recent  averages,  we  may  count  on,  at  least,  one  of  each  of 
these  classes  of  emigres  yearly-^They'll  certainly  prefer  New  St  Kit's  to  the 
United  States,  or  even  to  La  4»<fo  France. 

WODROW. 

I  thought  you  had  wished  an  exdusively  moral  population— now  reallv,  gen- 
tlemen, fugitive  bankers — swindling  doers— people  that,  in  fiict,  can  t  well, 
when  detected  thoroughly,  be  allowed  to  remain  even  among  the  Whigs  of 
the  old  country— with  suSmission,  I  can't  but  have  my  doubts  how  these  folk 
would  amalgamate. 

TI0BLEB. 

Be  not  over  curious.  Our  motto  must  be,  quoad  capital.  All's  fah  that  comes 
to  the  net— Come  pike— come  gudgeon ! 

MACBABIN. 

Remember  the  origin  of  Rome,  Doctor— the  brazen  wolf,  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  Bos  locutus  est,  the  Sabine  ladies,  and  other  points  of  learning.  Come, 
fill  your  glasses— tingle-lingle-ling— hear  ye  the  music  o'  the  spoon.  Doctor? 

SHEPHEBP  {sinfifs,  accompanied  by  macbabin  on  the  Trombone.) 

Let  them  cant  about  Adam  and  Eve— frae  my  saul 

I'm  mair  den  to  lamenting  Beelzebub's  faD. 

Though  the  beasts  were  a  tame,  and  the  streams  were  a'  dear. 

And  tne  bowers  were  in  blossom  a'  through  the  lang  year— 

Our  ain  warld  wad  serve  me  for  an  Eden  atweel, 

Mi  it  werena  for  fear  o'  the  Meikle  Bkck  Deil. 

Chobus— ''  Our  ain  warld,"  &e. 

I  was  bom  to  a  lairdship  on  sweet  Teviot  side, 

My  hills  they  are  men,  and  my  holms  they  are  wide, 

I  hae  ewes  biy  the  nundred,  and  kye  by*  the  score. 

And  there's  meal,  and  there's  maut,  and  there's  whisky  galore— 

And  this  warld  wad  serve  me  for  an  Eden  atwed. 

An  it  werena  for  fear  o'  the  Meikle  Bkck  Deil. 
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There  is  Jenny^  jimp  Jenn  j-Hind  bly the  bonny  Kate, 
There  is  Susan  the  siee— and  there's  Baubjr  the  blate,    ' 
There  is  Jessy,  m  v  darling,  that  kaims  bacJc  her  hair, 
And  wee  frighten  d  Meg,  that  I  met  at  the  fair— 
And  this  warld  would  serve  me  for  an  Eden  atweel. 
An  it  were  na  for  fear  o'  the  Meikle  Black  DdL 
Chorus—'*  Our  ain  warld,"  See. 

WODEOW; 

O  fie-0  fie— Mr  Hogg !  Mr  Ho^ !  Mr  Hogg !—  {Exit.) 

MACRABIK. 

Come,  now,  the  old  cock's  off  at  last— Let'/i  have  in  the  cigars,  and  begin 
work  seriouslyt—  (/^^/^wnefrfn^.) 
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I  L.  Gd^  Cdraet  mi  Snb-Lt  CodiiiMtoD,  Lt  bv 

porch,  vice  Vyiier«  pram.  S2  July{18S9 

F.  iiiigenteln.  Cor.  aod  SuU-Lt.     do, 

3  Dr.Gdt.  Vf.  C  X  Campbelli  Cor.  1»t  porch,  vice 

Dickenma,  M  F.  SI  May  18S0. 

4  Cor.  Hon.,  H.  Fits  Roy,  Lt.  by  poivh. 

▼ice  ColUiigirood,  tec.  do. 

C.  R.  Archer,  Cor.  do. 

GftpC  Bishop,  flrom  4  Dr»  Capt  vice 

UnaU.h.p.iee.dilK  lidob 

Capt  Spooner.  firom  h.  p.  Capt  pay. 

ditr.  TloeBiihop,  7  Dr.  Ode.       ^ 


7 

4  Dr. 

7 


Lt 


do. 


11 

15 


>t  Bios,  Capt  by  puich.  viee  Bfood^ 

headTret  do. 

Cor.  Paget.  Lt  do. 

JL  GoKf  Cor*  do. 

Sum.  Thonai,  M,IKttom  h.  p.  R.  Wag. 

Tr.  Slug,  vice  CaUaoder,  h.p.  15  June 
Car.  Reynolds,  Lt  vice  Aaaon,  dead  da 
-<—Ba«ot  flrom  h.p.t4  Dr.  Cor.  SJnly 
Cor.  GeChen,  Lt  vloe  Sn^Un,  dead 
25  July  18S8 
— •  Parker,  Lt  vice  Tacadale,  dead 
14  Aug. 
"^  Hume^  Lt  vioe  Parker,  prom,  by 

pureh.  cane.  18  May  18S9 

Lt  Ridge,  from  R.  Staff  Corps,  Lt  vice 

Brown,  h.  p.  5t  P.  14  do. 

Cor^  Terry,  from  h.  p*  6  Dr.  Cor.  vice 

Hume,  prom.  25  June 

Lt  Defane,  Capt  by  parch,  vice  Me- 

th6ld,ret  HMay 

Cor.  Tcnison,  Lt«  da 

H.  Bowyer,  Cor.  da 

Lt  Sperflog,  Capt  vice  Byram,  dead 
15  July  18S8 
Cor.  Simpioo,  Lt  da 

»—  Boltoo,  from  h.  pi  Oqw  Corps 

(Cav.)  vice  Simpioo, 


14 


16 


4  June  18S9 

Gren.  Gds.  Bos.  and  Lt  Torrnis,  A4}.  vice  Bolde- 

ro,  res.  A4).  only  11  da 

Conlioii,LtandCiptby 

purch.  viee  Sir  R.  A.  AMtruther,  ret 

SJuly 

Lt  Stuart,  from  4  F.  Ebi.  and  Lieut 

by  purda.  oa 

As.  Sun.  DaykhiyftomTl  F.  AB.Sur^ 

vice  Emslie,  ret  da 

Colds.Gdg.Ccpt  and  Lt-CoL  Sir  W.  M.  Oemm, 

K.a&  Ma|.  by  puxch.  with  rank  of 

OoL  viceHarnQton,  ict         16  May 

Lt  and  Capt  BenUnck,  Capt  and  Lt 

COL  do. 

■bsu  and  Lt  Hon,  A.  Upton,  Lt  and 

Capt  da 

J.  F.  G^  LaagtoD,  Em.  and  Lt      da 

Lt  and  Capt  Hen.  J.  Hope,  Adj.  vice 

BenUnck,  pron.  da 

BuUer,  Capt  and  Lt  Cat 

by  pureh.  vice  Arden,  ret      4  Jane 

Ens.  and  Lt  Paget,  Lt  and  Capt    da 

J.  L.  FW»gtow,  Ins.  and  Lt  da 

S  F.  Gds.  Ens.  and  U.  Campbell,  Lt  and  Capt 

by  parch,  vice  ue  Voeuz,  prom. 

8  July 

■■  Snell,  Lt  and  Cqit  by 

porch,  vice  ftaser,  ret  4  do 

H.  O.  Booth,  Eos.  and  Lt  by  purdi. 

vlceOami^U  3  da 

W.  F.  Brandrech,  Eos.  and  Lt  by  pureh. 

vice  SneU  4  da 

1  F.  Ens.  Ross,  Lt  vice  C.  Campbell,  dead 

10  June 
——  Brown,  Lt  viceFtord,  dead  11  da 
— —  Warde,  from  S9  F.  Ens.  vice  Ross 

10  da 
W.  C.  Sheppard,  Ens.  viee  Browne 

11  da 
t             LtCuthbert,ijN)in7F.LtYioeDick. 

ion,51F.  SlM»y 


11 

IS 
14 
15 

17 


18 

St 

S5 


S7 
S8 


S9 
81 

34 

S6 
4S 

43 


Lt  Miller,  fkomlb.  ^  R.Afr.Q)rps,  LC« 

vice  Cumberiand,  42  F.  28  May,  18S9- 

C.  Montgomery,  Em.  vice  Roche,  dead 

22  July  1888 

Ens.  RobUiis,  fron  67  F.  Lt  viee  Stcr- 

ling,  dead  18  June  1829 

— —  Craufnrd,  Lt  by  puicfa.  vice 

Stuart,  Gr.  Gds.  2  July 

M.  Forteieue^  Ens.  da 

Ens.  L'EstraBga*  Lt  viee  BUink  dead 

S»  June 

Gent  Cad.  J.  F.  Sparkc^  from  H.  MIL 

ColL  Ens.  da 

Lt  Eyi«,fram86F.Ltvic«Caihtert, 

«F.      21  May 

•— •  SCraogways,  Cart,  by  pureh*  vJee 

Sd  Lt  Lorei  £.  Thynne^fronOO  P.  Lt 

Ens.  cnMan,  from  06  F.  Lt  Vice  Wil- 
liams, dead  t  July 
Ens.  GooU,  Lt  viee  RIahmond,  d«sd 
,  .  21  May 
L.A.BoTd,Ent  da 
^^*  !f^  Sf>S>  8wil^  Qnafc  Mast 

vice  Grady,  frill  pay  da 

Brer.  CoL  COttoo,  from  47F.  Lt  CoL 

▼tea  M'Oombe.  dead     13  Oct  1878 
Ens.  Rose;,  Lt  by  puKh.  viee  Cnthbert 

Ens.  Rawson,  Lt  doi 

H.  A.  Oiahan,  Ens.  da 

MU.  CoU.  Ens.  Tiee  Giahaov  73  F. 

J.P.MiCflMd.  lBa.byp«idi.vkJNw[ 
rot  4/ime 

Quar.  MastSeif.  J.GBaotl»Qaat.Mast 
vice  King,  dead  da 

M.  H.  r™  '-  '  ■       - 


f;IL  WlMc.  latea  Capt  in  46  F. 

Paym.  Viet  BarOey,  dead      t8  May 

-itf;^^«Ltvice(MionK;,deMlda 

Ens.  Scoeomba^  Lt  floe  BpyHk  dMd 

SSJune 
Gent  Cad.  J.  W.  Boyd,  Eoa.  do. 

R.  S:  C.  Neynoe,  Ens.  vice  BolloQ,  29 

F._  lOJune 

Ens.  Tnpnidt  U.taypavdMl0a  Every, 

ret  HHsy 

W.  Caden,  Ena.  da 

Lt  BrowM,  Gape  by  pnah.  Hbb  Ni- 

choUs,  ret  u  Jmm 

Em.  Linskill,  Lt  do. 

Hon.  A.  Graven,  Em.  da 

C.  F.  H.  Smith*  em;  vice  Ciaven* 

67  F.  ,  18  do. 

Ens.  Bolton,  from  tj  F.  Km.  viae 

Warde,  IF.  10  da 

Maohall,  Lt  viai  Waid»  dead 

11  da 
Gent  Cad.  C.  A.  Edwards,  from  R. 

MO.  Coll.  Ens.  da 

Capt.  Cuff,  from  h.p.SDi;  Gds.  Capt 

vice  Jackson,  eanodled         14  May 
Lt  Consldine,  from  43  F.  Capt  by 

porch,  vice  Caii;  ret  25  June 

Lt  Connor,  from  6  F.  Lt  viM  Eyiob 

7  F.  14  May 

Lt  Cumberiand,  from  2  F.  Lt  vioe 

Hill,  h.  p.  R.  Afr.  Corps  28  da 

Eos.  Gardiaer,  Lt  vioe  Casey*  dead 
14  da 
Lord  W.  Bereslbtd,  from  75  F.  Em.  da 
J.  Meadc^  Ens.  by  pureh.  vioe  Coa- 
grave,  ret  13  da 

Ens.  Forde,  Lt  by  voxoli.  vhie  Coosi- 

dliie,31F.  SSJonr 


!«».:] 


Jppokiimm^,  PmnathM,  Sfe. 
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78 
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81 
85 
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H.  6.  Kerr.  Em.  f5  JaM»  ltt9 

Lt.  Vsrlo,  Capt.  bf  poitft.  viee  B<rlM> 

leyLWt-     ..  J8May 

Eof.I1diar«tt  dob 

W.  PuooGk,  Ens.        ^  ^   J* 

Lt  M'CleTerty,  Capt  bf  paNh.  Ttoe 

Gxant,iet  SI  da 

Edi.  Roebuck,  Lt  by  puidi.  do» 

J.  W.  Smith,  from  h.  p.  Uoatt  Ent.  do. 
U,  DMuoa,  flrom  SF.  Lt.  tiee  Wa]>h, 


94 
06 

01 

06 


b.p.6P. 
Surg.  Rickettf,  from  h.  p.  33  F.  Suig. 

Lt  Hill,  Cm»t.  Yioe  Love,  dMd  do. 
EDf.  Foimtcr,  Lt  do. 

O.  Hall,  Ena.  da 

Hon.  J.  Forbes  Eof.  by  pnrdi.  Tioa 

Kiiitae«!»14F.  «A». 

Lt  SwaD,  A4J.  Tioe  BenUiam,  res.  Adj. 

only  18  June 

J.  Scott  Eni.  by  puidu  Yice  Dogrif* 

pcom.  10  Jul; 

Lt  BurtcB,  C^  by  pudk.  vle»  AUwll 

ret  SI  May 

Eoa.  Pan,  Lt  do. 

L.  E.  Wood,  Ena.  .     .do. 

A.  De  W.  Ridiaidaon,  Ena.  vice  Hen- 

nettey.iea.  S6Auc.l828 

Sd  Lt  Bruere«  Ist  Lt  Ttce  Neynoe^ 

ret  14  May  1829 

H.W.EIIia.tdLtbrpiinii-,  da 
Hon.  G.  Brag,  Sd  Lt  vice  Lord  E. 

Thyme,  7F.  S5June 

Oent  C«let  J.  Doi«laa«  from  R.  Ma 

CoU.  Eoa.  by  puzdk  vioe  BUr,  let 

18dOl 

U.  kelty,  Ena.  by  pnicfa.  viae  ^>o^^> 

Lt  Gouy,  ftom  h.  p>  « F.Lt  vlet 

O^Brien,  R.  Staff  Corpa  dow 

Ena.  EUla*  Lt  by  pnidu  vke  Lord 

Wallaconxt,  pranii  17  da 

H»Jan1a»EMi  da 

Mai.  Reed,  Lt  Cot  by  puich.  vice 

Smyth,  ret  S5da 

Capt  Parker,  MiJ.  4a 

LtBuiBea,Oqit  do. 

Bna.CaiiipliiUrLt  da 

W.  A.  Pender,  Eaa.  da 

J.  P.  ioiiaa»  Ena.  TieaLwd^  88  F. 

14  May 
Lt  Balai^  A4J.  viae  Youa^  da 

Cor.  Dickamon,  tscm  B  Dr.  Gdi.  Ena. 

viceColtmaB,b.p.Unatt      SI  da 
tOMk and AdhT.  J.  DevereU,  nnkoT 

Lt  S5Jm» 

Ena.  Han.  A.  Craven,  from  S8  F.  Ena. 

▼ice  RobUn,  3  F.  18  da 

Lt  ChidMlmt  capt  vioa  Hyda^  dead 

14  May 
Ena.Dathi^Lt  da 

E.J.F.KidiaBBa.  da 

Ena.  Gnham,  from  17  F.  Ena  viaa 

LordW.Bcfeifi)id,43F.     SSJane 
A.  W.  Browne,  Ena.  by  poreh.  vice 

Rttztaofiet  S8May 

Baa.  Flta  Genu,  Lt  by  poeh.  viae 

Mewbouae,  ret  S5  June 

-—  Dottglaa,  tnm€l  F.  Ena,        da 

Ens.  Mundy,  Lt.  by  purch.  viea  Ketla, 
prom.  5  July 

E.  Humphry!,  Ena.  da 

Ena.  Belcher,  Lt  by  puxch.  vice  Harria, 
ret  6da 

O.  Tennant  Em.  da 

cant  <yHani,  Mi^.  vice  HeaOicote^ 

Lt  Rittheilbid,Cipt  da 

EnkKnox,  Lt  da 

—  Lorii«from63F.Bnt.  da 

Aabt  Suzg.  Callander,  ftn  45  F.  Aariit 

Snig.  viee  RObcrtaon,  h.  p.  45  F. 

S5  June 
Eoa.  Dnir,  Lt  by  puab.  vice  Saw- 

brkiA  pram.  30da 

A.  T.  DuA  Ena.  vice  Galwey,  ret  4  do. 
Gent  Qidat  A.  Gerard,  from  R.  Mil. 

Ccdl.  Eaa.  by  pnxdv  vice  Moilaon, 

hTb,  B.  K^DonOd,  Eofc      OOda 


Capt.  Flak,  front  h.  >  Pami.  vke 
lAikin,lbxmerb.p.     14Mar,18l9 

Gent  Cadet  M.  R.  Campbell,  from  R. 
Mil.  Con.  Eh.  viae  O'Brien,  7  F. 

S  July 

Gent  Cadet  R.  A.  Jonea,  from  R.  Mil 
CoU.  Ena.  vice  Price,  rea.     25  June 

Capt  During,  fiem  h.  p.  Cav.  Staff 

Gminn,  dead  da 

90  Mia>A)lmatoai,LtOoLvieaHaidinge» 

dead  11  Jane 

Capt  JaAaoB,  Ml^  da 

Lt  Campbell,  Capt  da 

Ena.  and  Ad>.Daiy,  rank  off  Lt       da 

S.  B.  D.  AndertoB,  Eoa.  da 

Rlt  Bil6>Aaalat  Surg.  Fryer,  from  46  F.  Aaalat 

SttTg.  vice  Bnaiay.  rea.  da 

Lt  B&witb,  A4|.  vtoeDMvy,i«.  Ad}» 

only  18  da 

Eaa.  Ken,  from  b.  fw  td  Lt  vloe  Oow^ 

per,  cane.  _  SJuly 

R.  BXorpa  Lt  <yBtleB,  ftm  OS  F.  Lt  vice  Ridse, 

13  Dr.  14  Ay 

Capt  JackaoB,  htm  h»  p.  Staff  Corpa, 

Capt  vice  Rend,  dead  4  June 

1  W.L  R.  Cut  Aiffliery,  'from  b.  p.  Capt  viee 

Carter,  ret  da 

Lt  Oaifce^  from  b.  p.  R.  Yofk  Rana 

Lt  vice  Ifviae,  cane.  fjo^ 

CeyLRif.R.  Lt  Lawd«,ftom  h.  p.  32  F.  Lt  vice 

Bmalie,  prom*  SS  da 

R.Af.C. 


B.Alt 


Hoep.  Aaalst  FonBa#  Aaalat  San.  viee 

OarrUatu 

Lt  Gen.  Hawker,  Ckpt  of  Yaimootli 

Caatk^vlceLt  Gm,  GiilBtha,  dead 

SSJttlyl8S9 

Ordnance  Department. 

Capt  CharlaloQ,  fttn  Unntt  b*  p.  Sd 
Capt  vice  Chapmiii»  It  p. 

Od  Lt  Gkefi^  lat  Lt  vtoe  Bnley,  h.  p. 

SO  June  18S9 

Sd  Capt  StoplM;  Oapt  vice  Bourchlar 

S6  da 

Ctot.Keodafl*  from  Unat  1^  p.  Sd 

G.  L.  Flta  Maurice,  Sd  Aa.  Surg,  vice 

Lambert,  tea.  1  Jnly 

R.  Eog.    Capt  Gnydon,  Lt  CoL  vMa  Dlekcna, 

ret  SSMay 

Sd  Capt  Ord,  Cftpt  da 

latLtBatter8bee,SdOipt  da 

2d  Lt.  Nelaon,  lallLt  da 

Gent  Cadet  A.  Ryder,  SdLt    IJuae 

Stqf. 
Capt  Woodgate,  from  h..p.  SO  Dr. 
Paym.  of  a  Ree.  Diat  Viee  Cdlbeii, 
b.p.  S5Janel8» 

HotpitaiSt^. 

Apoth.  Middletoo,fr«im  h.p.  Apoth.to 
Voicea,  viceMaodonaU,  deiid 

S8Junel8S9 
UnattacKed. 
To  be  LleuiinatU-CoL  ^Ii^idrv  ly  fmrchattt 
Lieut,  and  Capt  DeaVoeux,  from  8d 
F.Gda.  3  July  1629 

To  be  Captaim  qflt^niry  by  mirchaie. 
Lkut  CuthbHt,  from  15  F. 

88  May  1829 
— •  J.  LenI  WaDaeoait,  from  62  F. 
17  June 

8awbridM,fram9SF.        80da 

—  VynerTfromlatLKiBGda.     4  da 
-— ILMla,from85F.  5Jaly 

To  be  Ueuienant  iff  tnfiuUrybif  jnaxhoH, 

£na.Doyl£from63F.     lOJulylSSO 

The  widermeiUlomd  lAeiOetMni,  aOmoBp  eer* 
vhtgupon, FuaP^ina  Regiment  qfihe Une, 
v^^ommMtmU  dated  in  the  year  1905, 
hae  aecated  promHon  i^on  H^-Pajf,  aeeefd- 
ingtQtXeOenera  Order  of  the  Vth  Dec  19M. 


408  .JppointmmU,  PtmoUot/U,  S^, 

tike  umdermeniUuied  (Mar  qf  iht  tUfvai  Reri- 
metUqfAHUUry,  Aaving  Brcvei  Ranktuperbr 
tohURiKiMeniciQmuMSiion,hasbe«ngraiiUi 


CSept. 


ProMoOon  on  Haif-Pay, 

Brevet  II»J.  Bottidiier,  HaJ.  _ 

f6  June  1819 

Col.  Cliftfln,  1  Dr.  x^e.  4ifl:  with  Lt  Col.  Somer- 
hLC6L Iced*, CokUt.Gdfc  with LtCoL  Aidca, 
^  '^ChAr]ewood•  Or.  Gdb  with  Lt.  Col.  1 


ode.  98  F.  with  Ua^.  Hopkins,  h.  p. 


chaaipth.  p. 

Zoor  LeiUe,'  6  >^  with  Mi|).^Rofer«,  h.'p. 
.— Biihop»  40  F.  zee.  dift  with  MiJ.  Fnuer,  h.p* 
_  Ondow,  88  F.  ree.  diff.  with  Ma).  £deo.  h.  p. 
Cut  PuRMU,  46  F.  ree.  dilL  with  Capt  Berkeley, 

*-*  WiUieniQD,  73  F.  leeb  dilL  with  Capt.  Eyre, 

£neidai]c.98F.fee.diCwithCiptllarrey« 

h.p.Cofclat.Gdi. 
Holloy,  Rifle  Brig.  i«!.dift  with  CapLlUie- 

TedBc,  69  F.ree.  dltt  with  Capt.  W.  N.  UXOt 

h*  p. 

—  Hnme,  15  F.  ree.  dift  with  Capt  Keats,  h.p. 
Lieut  Rallet,  i  Dr.  Gdi.  with  Lieut  Colquhoun, 

»F. 

— »  Steuart,  5  Dr.  Gds.  with  Lt.  Bolton,  13  Dr. 

Young.  6&F.  with  Lt  Taylor,  h.  p.  90  F. 

FeigussonT!75  F.  with  Lt  King,  h.  p.8  F.  re- 
paying difll 

— -- Croly.  60  F.  with  Lt  Armstro^.  63  F. 

Little.  53  F.  rcc  diJC  with  Lt  Doyle,  h.  p. 

Delainain..67  F.  ree.  dlft  with  Lt  JL  VUc 

—  Ftncasde.  h.  p.  60  F. 

Belstewi,  85  F.  recdiC  withLt  Kant,  h.p. 

89  F. 
Xns.  J.  A.  Campbell,  91  F.  with  Sd  Lt  (KCaUih 

ghao,  h.  p.  21  F. 

RnismaiUmt  and  JUHremenU. 

LkuU-Qenenf* 
Raymond. 

CdimeL 
Umnilton,  CoMst  Gds. 

AzdtD,  CokUt^Cds. 

CapltfljM. 
Broadhead.  7  Dr. 
llfethold.  14  Dr. 
Anstnither,  Oren.  Gds. 
Fraser.  3  F.  Gds. 
Beambb,  17  F. 
NichoUs,  S8  F. 
Grant  48  F. 
Abbott.  54  F. 
Hanrey,  98  F. 
Carter.  1  W.  I.  R. 
Meua,  h.  p.  60  F. 
Fisher,  h.  p.  York  Chass. 
Leard,  h.  p.  Unalt 

ColliBgwood,  i  Dr.  Gds. 
Xrcry,  f8F 


NeyBoe.60F. 
Shaw,  h.  p.  Rifle  Br^. 

Ness.  18  F. 

CoDgrere,  43  F. 
Hennessey.  59  F. 
Rttxton.  78  F. 
Monlsoo.  93  F. 

Dep,  A$»UL  Com,  GemfoU 
Dep.  As.  Com.  Gen.  Ryrie. 

Paymatier. 
Grant,  IF. 

MtdkalDep. 
As.  Surg.  EmsUe.  Grcn.  Gds. 
Bramley.  Rifle  Bri^ 


D«^ 


9d  As.  Surg.  Lambert  OnLl 

Cancelled. 

Lt  Irvine,  1  W.  I.  R. 

9d  Lt  Hen.  W.  F.  Cowper,  Rifle  Brig. 

Cashiered. 

Surg.  Gowen,  33  F. 

Deaihe. 

Heut^GtneraL 
Conraa,  CoL  of  98  F.  Epping  17  July  18Sa 

Lieui,'CoioiuU, 
MaedonaM,  h.  p.  Malta  R^  (pcevkMialy  of  n 
F.)  Edfaibnrgli  19Jttael8» 

Rataan,  E.  I.  Comp.  Scrv.  8  July 

Mt{for, 
FlU  Gerald,  tate  5  Vet  Bn.Llmctidi  11  May  I8St 

Captaitu. 
Capper,  R.  Art  Bristol  10  July  18S9 

Cupples,  Royal  Mar.  Comptoo,  Plymouth 

S7Ju]iel8S9 
Smith,  h.  p.  6  F.  17  do. 

MUlward,  b.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn. 

WUUaros.  7  F.Malta  6  May  1899 

D.  H.  M<Kay,  33  F.  Fort  AugutU,  Jamaiea 

tSApr. 
Ommanqy.  R.  Art  Port  Royal,  Jamaica  SI  May 
Parker,  h.  p.  6S  F.  1  July 


Mollan,  h.  p.  81  F.    Monaghaa 


Hall.  h.  p.  89  F. 

Bating,  h.  p.  6  L.  Bn.  K.  p.  L.  Linne^ig  14  May 


May 


Twopeoy,  h.p.31 
Power,  b.  p.  60  F. 


EMira. 


F.'  Remils        98  Match  1899 
S0l>e0bl8» 

Qitarier'MasUr, 
Varley.  ret  (Ul  pay,  R.  Hoise  Gds.   HaliAx, 
Yorkshire  99  June  1699 

MedkaiDep, 
Surg.  Campbell,  9  F.    Cape  of  Good  Hope 

'  17  /$rU  1899 
As.  Surg.  Thompson,  99  F.    Fermoy      99  June 

Provott  Murtkal  Qenerat, 


Alphabetical  List  of  Eklgisb  Bamxrvftcies,  annouQccd  from  the  22d  o 
June,  to  the  22d  of  July,  1829)  extzacted  from  the  Londoo  Gasettc. 

Bradbridge,  W.  F.  Uverpocd,  linen^lrapcr. 
Bower,  jTPetworth.  scrlTener. 
Baden.  R.  Burford.  innkeeper. 
Brown.  T.  Bell-i^rd.  plumber. 
Blagbioogh.  T.  Keighley.  Hncimlraper. 
Burton.  J.  Nottingham,  lace-manufacturer. 
Brogden,  J.  Bradford,  wool>stapler. 
Bainbridge.  R.  ChesterfleM.  scrivener. 
Charles,  M.  and  T.  Burrows.  Duke-rtreet,  taikira. 
Clarke,  J.  Regent-street  linen-draper. 
Christy.  W.  M.  Stanhope^lzeet  cheeseoKmgcr. 
Cooke,  H.  Northampton,  watehmaker. 
Clarkioo,  A*  Hounifow,  coafih-maiter. 


Anderson,  G.  Great  St  Thomas  Apostle,  surgeon 

Anderson,  J.  West  Smithfleld,  bookseller. 

Adams,  J.  Bury  St  Edmunds,  grocer. 

Aldred,  E.  MiK-street  warehouseman. 

Atklnioo.  G.  jun.  Sculooates.  grocer. 

Aurgers.  G.  White  Cooduit-street  wine-merdumt 

Barker.  J.  Holbom,  straw-hat  manu£Kturer. 

BiUcoe.  H.  Denton,  shopkeeper. 

Banks,  J.  Lothbury,  aucttoneer. 

Butcher,  C.  Rotherliam,  victualler. 

Brattle.  T.  Maidstone,  taikv. 

Vennett  T.  P.  Vnion-couxt  Biond-etnct,  mnw 


1989.] 

CteTcteiid,   W.  GnTellane, 


Soathwuk,   inn- 


Cocfaiane,  W.  Lima,  South  Ametica,  and  Robert- 
■oa  John  Parish*  London,  merchants. 

CrctwcU,  J.  Manchester,  caUnet-raaker. 

Cantle,  B.  Tilley-street,  basket-maker. 

Clark,  J.  Southwark  and  Walworth,  coal-mer- 
chant. 

Cook,  &  and  S.  M.  Oliver,  Alie-street,  uphol- 
sterers. 

Cottingham,  E.  Bezley,  surgeon. 

Cooke.  H.  Nottingham,  watchmaker. 

Davenport.  J.  Birroingham,  victualler. 

Dye,  C.  High-street,  Mary-le^bone,  coach-maker. 

Davies,  G.  Dover-place,  New  Kent-road,  oar- 
pcnter. 

Dawson,  T.  Sunderland,  grocer.. 

Dawson,  D.  Gainsborough,  mercer. 

Dunn,  W.  Hatton-garden,  perfumer. 

Dixon,  G.  and  H.  Anderson,  Bishop-Auckland, 


Dingley,  S.  Warwick,  builder. 
Davenport,  A.  N.  Preshentle,  nursenrman. 
Eastman,  J.  and  Jl  Streatham,  wheelwrights. 
Eseudier,  Albemarle-strect,  hotel-keeper. 
Kreeman,  W.  H.  Prince's-street,  compositionor- 

Lj^teibrooiiL,  R,SlSi*phers,  Bim<ff(*ll,  day-roer^ 

chant, 
E.iw4f(U.  W,  W.  n*et'*tri?pt,  bdOtmflitCT. 
Ervood,  A.  Browntoir^c^eet,  billianl-table  nuu 

EverUJ,  T-  Woiccater,  xtnw.hAt  rnanufsfturer. 

Fatm,  D.  Vrre-fltreirti  earpet  tf^irvhouumani 

Frf|^inD(  n»  Leek,  draper, 

Fletcher,  E.  t'pi>er  Ctflplnn,  rpjnxter. 

FcTt,  It.  Jjunradon,  baker. 

Tirih,  J.  amJ  II.  Shtf'phdse,  f^ncy  ^itiafM^UKtU 

Fullef,  W.  Piralico,  builtifr* 

TanunAta,  A.  P.  Liverpool,  merrliatiL 

Gmild,  J»  LitchRt'lEl,  tSmbtr-merclianE. 

GiltKtt,  j;  High  strppi,  Koiitturark,  hosLcr* 

OaIci,  E.  and  W.  Cprnfrfltld,  NoHhamptop,  dra* 

OriSrodfJ.  Leeds,  cheese-fiKitor. 

Hitfins,  W.  ShUKtaall,  draper. 

HaSun,  H.  Salford,  tallow-chandler. 

Herring,  H.  Bumham,  Westgate,  shopkeeper. 

Hindlcy,  W.  C.  Boston,  draper. 

Hewetr,  G.  Reading,  corn-factor. 

Harrison,  W.  Saddieworth,  wooUcD-ck>th  manu- 


HiU, 


W.  Cirencester,  ooal-merchant. 

H.  and  J.  Taykir,  Salford,  tallow-chand- 
lers. 

Haleata,  8.  and  J.  Baker,  St  James's-street,  deal- 
ers in  ready-made  linen* 

Hall,  T.  Basinglian-streeC,  Blaekwellhall,  flMtor. 

Hiunmflrtoo,  O.  Epping,  shoemaker. 

Higfs,  J.  S.  Exeter,  woollen-draper. 

Jonas,  W.  Brecon,  innkeeper. 

Jones,  J.  Tottenham-oourt-road,  hatmanufac- 
tiirer. 

Isles,  N.  R.  New  Sarum,  linen-draper. 

Jones,  J.  Liverpool,  bricklayer. 

Jamas,  J.  Lomtard-street,  bill-broker. 

Kiikinan,  J.  Cockney-moor,  and  Manchester, 
manulheturer. 

Kelshaw,  T.  Liverpool,  merchant. 

Snowies,-  H.  Hand-cross,   Cuckfleld,  common 
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Lee,  S.  ChuTch-rov,  Newington,  master-mariner. 
Lancaster,  C.  Old  Accrington,  cotton-manufac- 
turer. 
Uoyd,  J.  Ring's  place.  Commercial-road,  hop- 

Mahony,  J.  WatUngstreet,  builder. 

Mather,  P.  Manchester,  publican. 

Martin,  T.  Croydon,  linen-draper. 

Musgrave,  T.  Sudburv,  tailor. 

Mitdodl,  E.  Mindng-Iane,  broker. 

Martin,  J.  Walcot,  straw-hat  manufacturer. 

Mott,  R.  Newington  causeway,  tailor. 

Muttow,  E.  Leominster,  linen-draper. 

Millet,  E.  Fleet-street,  ooffeehouse-keeper. 

More,  R.  Shadwell  and  Underwood,  disUUer. 

Major,  R.  Frome-Selwood,  wool-stq>ler. 

Marshall,  S.  Chesterfield,  scrivener. 

Norton,  W.  Uxbridge,  timber-merdumt. 

Newton,  R.  and  W.  Tasset,  King-street,  Com- 
mercial-road, Whitechapel,  shipowners. 

Norrls,  J.  Uttoxeter,  draper. 

Nevett,  M.  and  W.  Liven>ool,  brokers. 

Norbrook,  W.  Fish-street-hUI,  victualler. 

Phillips,  N.  Exeter,  dealer. 

Plenty,  W.  West  Smithfield,  ironfounder. 

Papc,  W.  Northampton  square,  tailor. 

Parry.  J.  J.  Madnesfield,  boarding-housekeeper. 

Poweil,  T.  Cheltenham,  iimkeeper. 

Page,  E.  M.  jun.  and  J.  Anthony,  Bristol,  com- 
mission-agents. 

Pidgeon,  J.  Great  Yarmouth,  boatbuUder. 

Prenyman,  R.  S.  Rwent-cireus,  linen-draper, 

Pierson,  J.  Bolton-loofoors,  linen-draper. 

Peacock,  R,  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  merchant. 

Ruasell,  J.  Keswick,  mercer. 

Ridley,  R.  Brighton,  hat-maker. 

Rowboitham,  L  Great  Surrey-street,  hat-manufkc- 
turefi 

Sh&rp,  W,  Rprmondjiey-sUMt.  Sotilhtratkj  carrier 

Stdlbk,  Ct.  FmriKvSelwiKKi],  clalhler. 

St4?rheiQ!i,  K,  Mprthyf-Tydvil,  ttiopkeeper, 

Shutllewarih.  G.  Wllmsfow,  victualler. 

Stinton,  *\  Droltwich,  tailor. 

Simonds,  J*  VVRn^^rol^d^  In  ahold!  cr. 

Stone»  It*  W.  ami  F.  J*  Bath,  cii4ch-makErv 

Shepherd,  L.  New  Maltb:>n,  yeoman. 

ifaundptTf,  J,  Flecl'inarket,  heci>iol  victual ler> 

Sturjpy,  H.  T»  Aylehfttn,  I  incn-d  raider* 

Stcpheniiiiij  T-  r^imo-^trect,  in{?ri?ft]iQU 
*Sltveiis,  J.  girmlnfrbain,  gruccr. 
SrotUi,  C-  PhiPinx-wharr*  coal- merchant. 
-Stonthouso,  Jh  Minqitig'lanc,  juid  Clapluni,  winp. 

merchant, 
Sutton,  H*  H.  LTjjper  ThatDn-strrctuQd  Kcnulne^* 

t^in,  Mffil-merchanu 
.Snialei,  T.  W,  Aldcrt^Tte-itTiect:,  stnUoner  jind 

printer. 
Smith,  E.  Liverpool,  batefaer  and  victualler. 
Topping,  J.  Liverpool,  boot-maker. 
Twemlow,  J.  Hatnerton,  maltster. 
Tyrell,  E.  Brownlow-street,  victualler, 
Tueknr,  W.  G.  Exeter,  wirti^maker. 
Thorpe,  G.  and  T.  Red-lioo-street,  Oerkenwell, 


fflass-benders. 
West 


Leicester,  O.  Liverpool,  wine-merchant. 
Langharsf ,  J.  Rcigate,  ironmonger. 
Loft,  G.  Woodbridft,  cofn-roerefaant. 


festray,  R.  Stockport,  grooei. 
Wheeler,  J.  Persbore,  oom-dealer. 
Wafansley,  J.  Hammersmith,  victualler. 
White,  A^and  W.Metcslf,  LambrsConduit-itreeC, 

linen-druwr* 
Wyatt,  J.  Plymouth,  rope-maker. 
Wnite,  R.  Jun.  Blakeney,  tanner. 
Williams,   .  Manchester,  chemist. 
Williams,  J.  Holbom,  Fleet-street,  and  Skinner- 

WeUevise,  U%  Crescent-pUee,  BlaekMars,  mUU- 

ner. 
Wright,  D.  Chapd-plaee,  VerMtreet,  taikir. 


Alphabetical  List  or  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  uinoujiced  from  the  lit  to 
3l8t  July  1829,  extiacted  ftom  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

Chalmers,  Andrew,  formerly  buUder  in  Edinbttig h, 
now  residing  in  Dundee. 

Davidson,  Peter,  fleshcr  and  eattle  dealer  hi  Aber- 
deen. 

Geddeg,  William,  vintner  in  Invemcts. 

Grant,  James,  of  Bumthall,  Berwiekshb«. 

Henry  and  Pattnon,  drapen«   DamMct^  and 


—  Smnton,  iroomongerR,  Aberdeen. 
BlacUo,  Davidand  Robert,  writers  and  shipown- 
er«  in  Edinburgh,  and  David  Blackie,  minter 
"'  — ".-^-       -.    ..  ^^  Robert 


•manttfflcturcr  and 


and  publisher,  and  shipowner, 
BfaKkie,  shipowner  tai  Edinburgh, 
iidianan,   Alexander,    bm-mantt 


nerdiantin  Cttmnock. 
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Bahkn^n 


LSegL 


Oeaife«  Henry^  and  JtnM  P»tenoD,  ai  iodivi- 

duab. 
Henry  and  Armftrong,  marohanti,  BdlntouTgh, 

and  Geoige,  Henry«  and  Georgs  Annitrong«  aa 

individuui. 
Jack,  Peter,  wiUar,  tmUder«  and  merefaant,  Pala- 

Landelt,  AdanL  wrlght,  and  lately  anctlonct  and 

appraiier,  Edinlnush. 
Langmuir,  John,  gram  mer^umt,  Glaagow. 
Love*  Jobii,  and  Co.  bat-maken,  Glaigow,  and 

John  Love,  aole  partner,  aa  an  individoaL 
Lowden,  WilUanb  inanu(iMturer«  HUltown  of 

Dundee. 


WDcnpl,  Aleianderj  nin^  and  tfiOt  mesdaau 

BdlBDailKtl. 

Nimmo,  JMin,  groeer,  GaUowgate,  Gla^oir. 
Pattiion,  Thomas,  agent  and  merchant,  Leith. 
Sellar,  WllUom,  merchant  In  Peteifaead. 
Smart,  Thomas,  ironmooger  and  menhant.  Myth 

Perthshire.  ' 

Smith,  James,  of  Jerbnigh,  and  SmiA,  John,  of 

Kirkoomrd,  cattle  dealan. 
Thomson,  Thomas,  and  Co.  carpet-osniilkcCaien 

in  Kilmarnock,  and  Thomson,  Tbomaib  the 

sole  partner,  as  an  indtr^ml. 


BiaTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  D£ATHS. 


BIRTHS, 
AptU¥J.  M  KtuAxton.  JamaSct,  ttm  lady  of 

SiewiTt  Wat,  uf  JL  iUii|hter. 

Jiim  IK.  At  Deny,  me  loitv  of  MldorWIhODf 
77ih  KeQJment,^  of  a  duiRhter. 

T2.  At  ya.  S,  Upner  PonUad  Pboa»  London* 
the  Wy  of  Henry  St  Ooirgc  Tucker,  Esq.  of  a 
daughtrr. 

^S,  At  Kcriikbaiik  Hchimj^  the  l^yof  Henry 
H.  BftJh  Esq.  afa  dauj^htn^. 

HE,  At  Outcrstop,  Mrs  Hunter,  of  i  daughter. 

n.  At  Xo,  E%  SjuUi  Bridgo  ijtrcct,  ICnNicol. 
of  A  daiiglit£T. 

2S.  A%  Loniiixi,  %lrv  J.  O.  SimptoD,  of  a  son. 

5W,  AtC^Hitva.  Mfi  VmiTigf^r,  ]un.,ofCralgie* 
lanLU,  DumflriF^'fliitv^orai  dauglttt^, 

Jhlu  L  In  St  DcmArd'fi  Creflocii[j  Mrs  Janea 
Cfimpbelh  of  ft  daofihttT. 

&,  Ai  No.  5,  Dnimmond  PlJcCi  Mrs  Arthur 
CambpelL  of  a  ddught«r. 

%  At  VoTUt  the  kidyof  Jam«  Sinclair,  Esq.  of 
Ff^n^t.  of  a.  iCHiADtJ  hctr* 

-^  M  av^tHjna  Mftiuc,  rcut  UHhLin,  Mrs  Lo< 
gan,ofa8on> 

—  At  Distillery  Park,  Haddington,  Mn  Don- 
lop,  of  a  pOt. 

1 1.  A  t  ^niith-d  Flaoe,  Leith  ^ViH,  Mn  WQUam 
Mltkr^  af  aioo. 

li.  At  No,  1^  DmmmDOil  Plaee,  Mn  Paul,  of 
H-i  ilaufffitw. 

—  At  No.  It,  Ckr(?mont  CtoKcat,  Mn  Jamaa 
Dortliwlek^  of  a  dinoghu??, 

IJ*  At  Fjtmif ,  tli«  udy  of  ifugh  Motunan,  Esq. 
or  Auchty  fard  le,  of  n  "on. 

li,  At  Wntport,  irelud,  Uie  Mafshionaia  of 
Sllgo,  uf  jidnughtur. 

xpJti  Oiuivdnor  Squ&rCj  Loik!oiv  the  Coun* 
ims  of  Cawdor,  «f  a  mu. 

15.  At  Pitcullen  Uuik,  near  Perth,  Mn  W* 
Poddle,  of  n  peoo, 

it^.  At  WjgtTuirpe»  iht*  lad/  of  Sir  Thomas 
W(>olIa«tJ)ti  Whitd,  Oart.  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  ItillhciuteHeU  lfouic>  Mn  Alexander 
Btiyd,  of  a  dauffhtcr. 

IS.  AtCraSfiflf>wL'r,iht  Hod.  MraColvUle,of  a 
d^iaghter. 

—  At  10,  Elill  Squnrt?*  Mr*  Mullo,  of  a  ion, 
UK  At  Tte$tAlri|i;t  Mr&  OgiH'kv  of  a  daughter. 
3L  At  Arrodiar,  Mfi  Murtich)  of  a  son. 

S.1,  AtRlckArtoii,  the  lady  of  R.  R.  Heplyuni. 
Cnj.  ofsi  dauglit^r. 

—  At  Lii^tuh*  DnEkdih,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Ilobert  Tflit.  t( .  N .  of  a  wa. 

^  At  the  Earl  of  Hariowby'ii,  Sahdon.  Staf- 
Tonhh'iTtfj  th*j  LiJy  Gft^r^^icina  Stij«rt  Worfteyt  of 
asoo. 

S.S.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  S.  H.  Marshall, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  8,  Doune  Terrace,  Mn  James  Steuar^  of 
ason* 

28.  At  WoodhaU  Park,  HerU,  the  lady  of  the 
Hon.  A.  Leslie  Melville,  advocate,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Blaikie,  \inndsor  Street,  of  a  daughter. 
-^  At  No.  32,  India  Straet,  the  wifeof  AJSdiew 

Murray, Jun.  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  son. 

•--  At  Spring  Gardeni,  Mussalburgh,  Mn  Chaa. 
Ony,  of  a  dauriiter. 

».  At  Amisleld.  Lady  Elcho,  of  a  daughter. 

La/#Jiy.  At  Charleston  Cottage,  Fife,  Mn  W.  B. 
Mackean,  of  a  daughter. 

A^  {^  Mpntaaueltouse,  Portman  Square.  Lon- 
^,  the  HooTMn  Henry  MaDtagw/of  •  JauglK 


XAimiAGES. 

Awe  SL  At  Naples,  Mr  George  Cialk,  saddler. 
toEliaaheth,  eldest  dauf^iter  of  Mr  James  Car- 
ter, saddler,  Earlston,  Berwickshfareu 

^18.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  CRmeh,  mer- 
^ant,  to  Jane,  seoond  daughter  of  the  UUe  Mr 
Pratt,  Edinburgh. 

29.  At  London,  Sheffield  Grace,  Esq.  aeoond 
•on  of  the  late  Richard  Grace  of  BoieyT^sq.  BLP. 
to  Harriet  Georglna,  seoond  daughter  of  Lieut- 
General  Sir  John  Hamilton,  Bart. 

SO.  At  Valleyfleld  Farm,  the  Rev.  James  Drum, 
mond,  minister  of  Forgandenny.  to  Elisabeth 

Jviy  9.  At  Bridgend,  JohnTait,  Esq.  Dalkeith 
House,  to  Mary,  ddest  daughter  of  ^  deceased 
John  RonaldscJo,  Esq.  SauchUnd. 

—  At  Glauow.  John  Anderson,  Esq.  formerly 
of  Calcutta,  to  Jane  Dennistoun,  second  dauffh. 

Park,  Dumbartonshire. 

—  At  No.  108,  Geoige  Street,  Edinburcfa.  Mr 
TumbuU,  Frederick  Street,  to  Isabella.  Sdeet 
daughter  of  the  iate  Walter  TmnboU,  Esq.  Mel- 

6*  At  KiiMrton  Church*  near Postamoutfa.  Cao- 
tain  Edwin  Rich,  R.N.  son  of  the  late  Sir  cLula 
Rich,  Bart,  of  Shirlqr  House,  Hanm  toSbnhia. 

BiS?S!ittSSSy  "^^^  ^-  '•  ^-^^^ 

^At  Dundee,  Akxaadcr Millai^  bq.  miter 

7.  At  Gnnton,  Haicules  Jamea  Robsrtson.  Km. 
advocate,  to  Anne  WiUiamlna,  dai^to^^ 

nH«jiS^""^'  ^  J<*n  Ferme,  agent  to  Che 
arltidi  Linen  Owapany,  Haddington,  to  Mary. 
only  daughter  of  Mr  James  PurvesL  Dunbw. 

9.  James  Edaopd,  Esq.  advocate.  Abcedccii,'to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  R^.  PiofoaiorFaul. 
of  King's  CoUeS  there.  ^^  ^ ' 

13.  At  Myrtlebank,  near  Edinburgh,  Andrew 

die,  daughter  of  Jc^  BladLwood/Eiq.  of  the 

Customs,  Leith.  ^ 

f„r  4*  Twhousemuir,  Wlgtonshirew  W.  Cowan, 

Jun.  Eiq.  ban>[pf,  Ayr.  ti>  Aiuw  Jai»,  wrcW 
daifghurr  of  Major  M^liftilu',  fanntrly  of  liie  Si?: 
ftgiinuu  of  f<x»L 

Ei.  At  Aberdeen,  Alexander  GlcntiJc,  Eh.  of 
Maybuik,  to  Maty,  screkuU  dnuirhtcr  of  the  tate 
rroft'ijiif  John  Stu.irt,  of  Moriidiat  CcJIchl 

--  At  Ntil»[ai\(j,  the  Hev.  Ga^in  luTmliriitac 
of  Uie  Jicofch  Chujch.  fchclbounjc,  Nova  Seotla. 
to  Anj]a  Ftuticrtwn,  daughtc^j  of  J»  Mat^i^TS 

^  At  Loiuldn,  nabettr  youppcit  *oa  of  the  ktf 
Ccutgi?  ^.xBdyandi,  Ei*!.  of  Kuthill,  la  «*«. 
youDgcit  dfliighlc>t  of  ihL'  late  Sii  Ciimil*i  St\li. 
UflrU  of  WakTinfibuTv,  Kent* 

15.  At  No.  ?(),  Windsor  Street,  AlncADJer  Eatle 
Monteiih,  Eliq.  jidvupati'.  to  Emma,  second  dnip^'ti* 
ler  oTthc  Litt  Richiad  Claj,  E^q.  t,f  Loudcm. 

Id.  Al  Ncwftutdiill,  Glfugow,  Hubert  EliyL  Em, 
W*  H.  to  Mattfiiret,  tlJesl  dauflhUri  cC  tJi»  B«v* 
Dr  MitcheU,  Andi^iitoxi, 

—  At  JedtniTgh,  DoTld  BrowD^  Ktq.  of  law- 
flat*  to  Matfraret,  eldest  ilau£bl«r  of  U\e  late  Bo* 
boil  blioKrcT'lJ,  Evu. 

t^O.  At  DalKt  itTiK  Robert  Aiaalkv  Km.  Comteiili 
m  iUunikli,  uuly  dau^bi^  of  M^  CTwiMsUey. 


ia»/3 


ManiiB^  and  Deaths. 


ill 


M.  At  fiO«  GuMt  Kiiw  StmL  Dt?id  M'Fttte, 
EMi.of  UMiBcntal^Til  Sflrriee.  to  Mary  Ann, 
«klcit  duightor  of  tlM  Uta  J.  J.  Hogg,  nqToC 


Sl«  At  WiinbleilcHif  Atirxiuidpr  A.  Park*  <«cdbd 
MB  of  tho  Lion.  JuxtJiftj  Pa7k«  \J3  Mar)r  FroDocst 
daughter  or  the  tate  C^forgu  Bmvmj  Elnqn.  LurnJaa. 

•»  In  PorlJiLan  i^quircj  La/aiiiin^  Lhe  Hod.  Eil- 
ward  PetrCj  l>  the  Hon.  Laura  Maru  StafTonl 
Janiaghair.  fourth  dau^hiLT  of  Ixurd  StaflViTd. 

—At  No.  1,  ArehJbiLkl  PLactr,  Mf  William  Kirk, 
of  London,  Ui  Aniip  ilAuj^hU-r  af  the  Into  Tlnii^i 
Richaidaor,  ^i-  merehaDtp  E4inbur^h, 

—  AtJohis's  Plac*,  Ijeith  Llnk*^  Jasnn  Tho 
mm  Momiv.  f>q,  VV.  s«  to  SImj,  dAimhlo:  of 
William  Gt-^t^UirJ.  ts^.  merehini,  U;itJi, 

tS>  AIBei^^ii4\  Ea4t  tothiv,  Mriunci  Burned 
Abarlady,  to  Liua,  accodiI  daughtor  of  Mr  Aln. 


R.Nraon«raialat« 


—  At  Na  S,  GUmoM  Plaoe,  Mr  Ro^rt  M'fte- 
""  *         *  '  nt,GIaigow,to£ttu,oii- 

Mr  JaiSeB  Boo^Tnoet- 
namponm }  and  at  the  lame  tim  Mr 
Godfy  Booth«  manhant,  Hamburgh,  to 
sldaacdaughtar  of  tha  lata  Mr  Joieph  Thorn. 


lydan^tterof  tha  late 
beck,  ItamT 


S4.  At  f ,  diaham  Stnet,  Mr  David  Fortnnab 
menhant  to  JaMie  Gofantrjr,  daughter  of  the  late 
WUMamSoott,  Em. 

If.  At  No.  3,  SalUbory  Pbce,  Edfaihuigh,  Alai. 
LittMohn,  Eiq.  to  Aliadn,  only  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain cnephane*  R*  N* 

S8.  At  Holland  Phue.  Olaigow,  OaTln  Walker, 
Eaq.  OhMcow,  to  Eliaabeth,  daoghtar  of  the  late 
wOliainGlen,  Eiq.of  Forgan  HaUTStirlingihira. 

—  At  MonUand  Houm,  John  Montooroarie, 
ItoOf  of  0rooBW 


Emi.  76th  ligiment,  to  Min  Hamilton,  c 
—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Robert  MHHU,  mU 


niater  of  the  Chuidi  at  Niagara,  Uppar 

to  Catharine,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mir 
William  Madimont,  of  Portaatrielu 

—  At  Monkland-houae,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Ah 
mond,  John  Montgomerie,  Eaq,  of  BamahUI, 
Lieut.  76th  Regt.  to  BUan,  only  daughter  of  the 
Ute  Jamet  Hamilton,  Em.  younger  of  Broom* 
ieML 

3a  At  Hackney,  near  London,  t.  P.  Roblnaon, 
BMk  aurgaoa.  to  Jane  Wood  RoUnaon,  daughter 
of  the  late  W.  RoUaaon,  Eaq.  London, 

—  At  Edtadmr^  the  Rer.  Alexander  Duff,  to 
nne  Seott,  aaoond  daughter  of  the  lata  WUttam 


Dryadale, 
SLAttk 


_.  Atthe  Goremor^  bouaa.  Cattle,  Edlirimrgh, 
Laonerd,  eldeit  ion  of  Leonard  Curriv  Eaq.  of 
Great  Cumberland  Plaea^  to  Caroline  Chiiaaaa» 
fottith  daughter  of  Lieutenant>Genaral  Hay. 

—  At  Inverleith  Road,  John  Gordon,  Eaq.  late 
Migor  of  the  Sd  reitoent.  to  Jearie  Seaalea,  reiki 
of  John  Dryidale,  £iq.-  of  Viewfield. 

Le<d^  At  TripoU,  Id  the  Royal  Britiih  Conai»- 
late,  Tboa.  Wood,  Eaq,  hia  Britannio  MiO«ty'a 
Vice-Conaul  at  Bengaal,  to  Bmme  Maria,  aecond 
daughter  of  Cokmd  Wanhigton,  hia  Britannic 
Mi^rty^  Agent  and  Gonaul-Geaatal  to  the  Re- 
gaicT  at  Tripoli,  and  widow  of  Mi^  Aleiander 
Goetfam  Laing. 

—  At  Paaton  Church.  Northamptonahlre,  J. 
Medan  Maltland,  Emi.  of  Alwnlton,  Hanta,  eldeat 
MD  of  General  Maitiand,  of  Bryuiaton  Squaiaw 
London,  to  Harriet  Rawttna.  eldeat  dau^iier  of 
the  Rer.  Joaeph  Pratt,  rector  of  Paaton. 

—  At  Dublin,  the  Rer.  Robert  Paekenham,  aon 
of  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  T.  Paekenham,  to  Harrier 
Maria,  Youngeet  daughter  of  the  Ute  Right  Hon* 
Opnaia  Browne^  M.P* 

—  At  London,  Lord  Bingham,,  to  the  Lady 
Anne  Brudenell,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan. 

DEATHS. 

Jan:  At  Nagpore,  in  the  Eait  Indica,Mary  Anne 
Gilchrist,  relict  of  Lieut^-Gen.  Hcttg,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Borthwick  GUehrfit,  Esq.  LL.D. 

11.  At  Cok's  River,  in  New  South  Walei,  Jane, 
wife  of  Lieut  G.  H.  Kirkley,  of  hia  UM^tHtft  39th 
rceiment. 

SJ.  At  Cawnpore.  Lieut  Edward  Auat  M*Mur- 
do,  S3d  regiment,  native  infimtry,  BengaL 

IfercAX  At  Bhoog,  hi  the  kingdom  of  Cttteh. 
Mrs  Gray,  wife  of  ibe  Rev.  James  Gny,  one  of 
the  chapUina  to  the  Hon.  East  India  r 
on  the  Bombay  < 


n.  MfmtRanL  Jjuukik  Cflmmaader  Ales- 
ander  Robertson,  R.  N. 

ilsH<7.^At  Stewiaeb*  Nova  Scotia,  Oie  Rev. 
Hu|Ai  Graham,  miniiter  of  that  congregation,  in 
Ihe71ct  vear  of  hia  age,  and  48th  ofhis  mhiistry. 
^Jf^^InSt  Yincent.  aged  81»  Daaid  Mao- 

JiMM.  Atae^onhiajMssagahomeftomStDo- 
iHaiK^B^Eg^ 

i.  At  Cnyfiah  Estate,  Granada,  Jamea  Shnpaon 
R^Esq,  soa  of  the  late  John  Harvey,  Esq.  of 

^14.  Drowned  at  London,  Arehibald  Dow,  mate 
of  the  brig  Skene  of  Leith,  third  son  of  Mr  James 
Dow,  of  the  Customs.  Grangeoaoutb. 

17.  At  Madeira,  thomaalfuir,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
^deat  son  of  Thomaa  Muir,  Esq.  of  Mulrnark. 
^  18.  At  58,  South  Bridgo,  aged  three  ySn  and 
four  months,  Thomas,  and  on  the  SOth,  aged 
twelve  months,  Robert,  sons  of  TbomaB  Ewing. 
teacher,  Sdinbuirih.  ^^ 

19.  At  GraanhQl,  near  Bdhdmigh,  in  his  4Ui 
yew,  Robert  Hav,  the  second  son,  and  on  the 
f7th,  in  her  sUth  year,  Sliiabeth,  the  seoond 
daughter  of  George  ForbM,  Esq. 
^  -- MEdhiburgh,  Ueut-Cokmel  Ronald  Mac 
donald.  aB.Uteof  the  92d  Regtanent 

St.  At  Bromley,  the  Ladv  Anne  Fraser,  wife 
of  Robert  Fraaar,  Esq.  of  Torbnck,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Earlo^  Lauderdale. 
^—  At  Qreenlawhill.  Mr  Robert  HoldeQ,  mer« 
chant,  Arbroath,  aged  76  years. 

-  At  Fermoy,  Irabrnd.  Charlea  Thomson,  Esq. 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  98d  RMiraent 

.^  MCo|a»U)««  Mil  KlrkaUy,reUctof  Geoige 
KiiluUy.  Esq. 

S4.  At  hia  seat,  Ravenadale  Park,  the  Viscount 
Clermont  The  Viscount  dying  without  an  hair, 
the  titles  beewne  extiaet 

U,  At  Keiao,  Mary  Montagu  Ewart,  wUb  of  Mr 
James  Tumbull,  merehant  thersk  and  *fwughter 
of  the  Uto  Mr  fiwart^saddler,  ESnburghT^ 

86.  At  f,Glocester  Plaoe,  MiaaWortl^tewart, 
third  daughlar  of  the  late  Charlea  Stewart,  Esq. 
Commander  of  the  Hon.  EMt  India  Company's 
ship  Airly  Castle. 

-  At  Mnaaaibiuv^  Mis  EIiaabeth:CampbeD. 
daughter  of  the  lab  Aleiahder  Campbell,  Esq. 
meichaat,  OlanDirj  anl  sister  of  Thomas  Camp- 
ben,  Esq.  tnAflici**  The  Pleaaures  of  Hope." 

-  At  4,  iat^ Street,  Mias  MugareTCun. 


nin^wnk 
^rTAtC 


At  Caootifbllli  lidi^ii!,  Jamei  Eyre,  Esq. 
-^  At  Jff! burgh,  lUchjiril  Mein,  lt.D» 

—  At  Sundj^  Jaminu  Uubcrtio»«  aiLdp  on  the 
^Kthp  ThDinAi.  thp  twu  yii^utigett  chikJnpnnf  l^^ 

5Ji|.  M,iry  Autj,  jouFigcit  cUughUr  of  Mr  W. 

—  Ai  J,''ertJii  iu^  DamiennnD,  Ehi.  <|kUller. 
TullibarJiiMs,  * 

—  At  IG6,  High  SUfcti  m  Jam«  EJlngton. 

^  At  Li^tion,  Hn  Ctni|.hbrll,  widow  of  Got 
CornplKll,  Govcnict  of  Bcni3iidA»  fartat-rly  Sub* 
Pre»iitr(fk«  And  aftcmfttdd  Woman  of  thv  Bed- 
Lhartibvr  lo  ti^t  lioyfii  Hiifhnfiii  ttie  l^rlncesa 
(.bArk>tU.\ 

H'X  At  £L  Roqiw,  EUttttor  Dundoj  Bmoe, 
dnughCcr  «f  TbasMe  Bnia*,  Esq.  of  Antot 

—  At  Braehin,  Capt  Joseph  Riekard,  of  the 


S9th  Reginent,  Madraa  Native  Infimtry* 
80. /Zt  the  seat  of  her  son^n-law. 


Edward 

Elian 


audde,  Eaq.  of  Wioekwardinet 
Anna,  wiib  of  Ueut^kMsal  Sit  Wi 
bum,  Bart 

—  At  Lauriston  Plaoe,  Jamea  Hutton,  youngest 
son  of  ThomM  Crichton,  Esq. 

July-L  At  Dalkeith.  Mr  Wm.  Ballantyne,  stu- 
dent  of  medicine,  aged  19  years,  son  of  Mr  Bal- 
lantyne, nursery  and  seedimsn  there. 

—  At  Bridgebouse,  Margaret  seoond  daughter 
of  John  Waorrop,  Eiq.  oTStnUhavon,  banker  in 
Edinburgh. 

2.  At  Bumtisknd,  Lieut  Andrew  Chcape,  R.N. 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

&  At  Dunfermline,  Dr  John  Spenee^  surgeon 
in  the  Royal  Navy, 

—  At  1,  Ann  &(treet,  St  Bernard's,  Miss  Elia. 
'  I  Blaek.  daughter  of  the  tale  Rev.  David  Black, 

Iftffof  Lady  Yhtet^  pvriib,  Edlnbaigh, 


ilS 


Deaiht. 


CSept 


3.  At  llulrtown  Home,  InTcrBOs-ihire,  Un 
DaffofMuirtoim. 

4.  At  Peith«  Annc^  wife  of  Mr  George  Condie, 
writer. 

e.  AC  1*  Qii«ii*i  PUMj  Ldth  Walk  I  Georg* 
Forte^ter,  E$q.  ls(e  SurveyoT-aeiieralof  Cu»toini. 

—  At  lAJDilon,  \n  the  H\At  yeiir  of  hrt  Jlg't,  Atina 
MttTia^  dftuchtcT  of  Jcnuathftn  Sliiplry,  IftK?  BUhfip 
of  St  Aitajih.  miii  vidow  of  J^ir  WiHaitn  Joii«» 

—  At  London p  Mr  Thcunai  L-ndtrwood,  book- 
teller,  Flert  Street. 

—  At  ?i4tid*l,  Joha  WtHiamKin,  CipUip  end 
AdJtJUDt  of  the  late  nonburjjhjhlrp  LigTit  Dm- 
goonn,  nndalw  Adjutuit  ia  the  HonburghiMre 
L«ftl  Mi]ili»>  nged  7  if.  ,      . 

—  At  EdiiilJUT^h*  Mr  Al«(,  BUirk,  Ute  land* 
lurreyor  of  iJie  Cuftomi,  lJuiidee,  if^ed  Ii4  yeari* 

—  At  her  htiiiM*,  Oaeel«ieli  HL-ice.  Mim  Jantt 
lKnigLu>  n-littof  Sm.  Frawr  of  Ford*  Eiq.  W.S, 

7.  Sudden  l^p  ai  Jcilbujgh.  Kobtrrt  Slsortree^, 
Eaq.  ShCTilT-iubslHute  of  HciiburHJuKiK, 

—  Ai  Cown,  NIe  of  Wij^ht,  Elijabelh  Jant, 
ddUis liter  of  (jir  Alex.  Mii;r  Mad^iiiittc.  Bsrt. 

—  At  StirUng*  Mr  J-  Ehidd^n*  wtiter.  ^HiirlinK, 

—  At  PeTiumlHicOb  Braii!.  WJHUim  Peily*  Ejmj^ 
of  th«  houi*  of  EctfTS  Robeiti,  Ttdly,  end  Co. 
there. 

R.  At  Bdinbarab,  at  the  hoateoT  Mr  Orieye,  her 
teother.ln-Uw,  London  Street,  Miii  C.  Maeleen. 

—  At  Boyle  Farm,  Sarrey,  Lord  Henry  Flta- 
gcrald.  Hb  Lordship  was  brother  to  the  late  Duke 
of  LdBster. 

10.  At  Mr  ThomM  Clechom's,  Jurohouie,  Miss 
Jane  R.  Cl^hom,  afed  15  yean. 

—  At  his  father's  house,  Muirycroolc,  EuOe, 
Mr  J  -  ii  Tlti.1.  wnUf ,  Leith. 

—  1  !  r  .'.  -  In,  l-vj.  (oToner  for  the  City 
of  Loiidun  MJjl  Uotuufih  of  SLiiilhwaTk,  and  up- 
watJi  of  forty  yean  Clerk  of  the  AtfafKiu  at  (hfi 
Old  Bailey. 

IL  At  t'anonniilli,  Mr  Alex.  I^tlchlr. 

—  At  WHIL.HTifleUi*  PorlobeUo,  lioU.  S^'lntqih. 
Esq,  of  Wits  Urn  field,  agod  7.1  year. 

^  At  Errol  Miin«.  Piiviii  Jameiir  clJcit  »on  of 
the  Rev*  Jbto«  Gricnon* 

I*.  At  TwJck«ihADi>  Kitnnelt  HetirieltA.  w't/oof 
Df  PnibyD,  wn&  eldett  ilauchtcr  of  K«nry  Er^tLne 
Joh&itou*  Etii-  of  thcdUicai  celebrity. 

—  At  Sylvan  Plaeei  Meadovi,  Jonn  Edii^gto^^ 
Eh],  njfifdmnt,  Prinee'i  Stmt. 

—  At  Kdinbuigh*  Mr  WiUiam  Stewart^  Iron* 
mnnger,  Leith  !:^trHt. 

13.  At  JrdbuT^h*  Jamcf  Smith,  E«|. 

li.  At  nJiinniuir^  W.  Pollnkt  K"*!-  Hhinjnuiu 

—  At  AWriitt!!]*  til  itic  H"th  ytar  of  hi*  agu, 
R^lWTt  Hamilton,  LUO,  Frofeiior  of  Mithemn^ 
Uei  Iti  Maritchal  College,  in  whii-^i  he  Blled.  a 
Pn^eao  ft  cha.h  foi  fliiy  yean.  Dr  Hum  i  I  ton 
wail  ion  of  i^avUi  Hamilton,  jin  eminent  bnok- 
ieltet  of  highly  «i|5ectablc  character  in  Kdin- 
butgh,  and  grandson  of  Princ-ii^ial  HamiUonj  a 
■amewell  known,  imd  de*er*edl¥  c«t«nn«iJ,  in 
Iha  auD^  of  the  Chureh  of  Sf»tland.«-[]iivinf 
^ty  derotefihitnieLf  to  gencml  Literature,  and 
mam  eipccially  to  Mailiem^tieal  Sdenc«,  Dr 
Hamilton't  Acknowlefdjted  and  di<tkngui»hed  [tro^ 
lleiency  in  that  and  kindred  detiannients,  j^ilv. 
eur^  liim>  in  1769,  the  important  aod  Tcsiwefablc 
iltuailoA  of  Rector  in  iht  Acjidemy  of  Perth,  The 
dutiei  of  tliiiofUcc  he  ditchjirKt^l  to  the  entire  la* 
tiifsiHion  of  the  ruUhc  and  "iUi  honour  to  him. 
fcelft  Lili  177^1  when  he  obtained  a  Professor^ 
eh*Jr  in  Mariichal  College*  For  a  pcnod  of  well 
nigh  Hfty  year*  Dr  Hamilton  tuitaintd  the  ui,* 
tUvtiled  labour  of  teaching  the  math ernatK-al  clai^v- 
■•;  but  intcsiion  IHH,  be  engaged  a  regular  ts- 
iliitant.  whom  within  a  few  yenn  (vit-  1^17)  he 
had  the  iaiiif action  gl  tecl^ig  ^HKiatinl  with  him- 


lelf  as  bis  assistant  and  Mcewior  In  the  mathe- 
matical chair,  an  arrangement  which  Dr  Hamilton 
crer  adcnowledeed  as  haring  been  highly  condu- 
cive to  his  comfort.  From  the  time  of  bb  ceasing 
to  officiate  in  the  class,  till  his  death.  Dr  Hamtf. 
ton  Hred  in  much  retirement  in  the  boaom  of  his 
fiunily :  far,  howerer,  fhrni  withdrawing  himself 
from  College  busaness,  in  which  he  coounned  to 


take  a  lively  interest,  or  fitom  thcfse  speculatloiis 
of  a  deeper  and  wider  interest,  which  had  long 
engaged  lite  acute  understanding,  and  hia  beoevD- 
lent  heart— In  both  his  nrofeasional,  and  hte  pub- 
lic capacity,  as  a  citisen  Dr  Haroiltoa  will  be  long 


lemembeied  with  respect  and  high  estimation. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Archibald  Orahame  Camp- 
bell,  EM.ofShirvan. 

—  At  her  house,  Bernard  Street,  Ldth,  In  the 
Sdthyear  of  her  age,  Mrs  Rebecca  Tod,  leliet  of 
Mr  Thos.  Stoddart,  senior,  late  roerebant,  Leith. 

15.  At  her  house.  No.  41,  Howe  Street,  Miss 
Janet  Brandon. 

15  At  Rekl's  Court,  Caoongata,  Miss  Marfaret 
Walker. 

—  At  Kirfcaldy,  Thomas  Smith,  son  of  the  late 
Mr  John  Smith,  shipowner,  Largo^  Fife. 

—  At  Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  Rev.  C. 
Anderson,  minister  of  Closebum. 

—  At  Teignmouth,  of  a  decline,  Oaontiana 
Beekwith,  youngest  daughter  of  Wm.  Gilchri&t, 
Bsq.  of  Antigua. 

—  At  Na  IS,  Comsly  Bank,  Captahi  Thomas 
M'Lerotb,  late  of  hte  Mi^aty's  CSd  Regt  of  Foot. 

16.  At  St  Roque,  near  Edinburgh,  Aleiuuider 
Colvin,  eldest  son  of  WUliam  Alnsl&,  1^.  of  Cal. 
outta. 

18.  At  Castle  Douglas,  William  Gillcqpte,  Ebq. 
writer  there. 

19.  At  Lilybank,  Robert  Mungal,  Esq.  in  the 
86th  year  of  lite  age. 

fS.  At  Bandirraa,  Miss  Drummosul  of  Cairw 
drum. 

—  At  MontrosiL  Mr  George  Sierwright  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  Uie  S9tn  year  of  lus  age. 

tS,  At  Muirhead,  Gathoart,  Dr  Lockhart  Moir- 
head.  Professor  of  Natural  Htetory  in  the  Uniretw 
sity  of  Glasgow. 

—  At  Peoston,  East  Lothian,  Andrew  Cuthbcrt- 
■on,  Esq. 

85.  At  Funtingtoo,  Sussex,  Mrs  Dooalas,  wife 
of  Sholto  Douglas,  Esq.  tete  Consul  at  Tangier. 

—  At  KUli^ooate,  near  Fort  WilUamT  Mrs 
MaeDondl,  senior,  at  the  adranoed  age  of  9a 
Thte  old  buly  was  the  bttt  surriTor  of  the  children 
of  MacDonell  of  Keppoch,  who  died  at  CuUoden, 
and  who  te  commemorated  as  the  only  roan  who 
displayed  on  that  bkx>dy  llcM  conduct  worthy  of 
the  aulant  name  which  ha  bore.  ContinuiiM  in 
the  lUlenioymentof  her feculCics  to  the  lasOtfrs 
MaeDoBsO  retained  a  perfect  recoUecUon  of  those 
troublous  tiroes. 

S8.  At  No.  16,  Minto  Street,  Newington.  Geovge 
Langlas  Cameron,  Bsa.  grandson  of  the  btte  Do- 
nald Cameron,  Bsq.  of  Edinburgh. 

Latehtt  Of  the  fever,  on  hte  passage  from  Sierra 
Leosie,  James,  son  of  the  tale  Mr  James  Glaq^, 


—  At  Liverpool,  John  M'Cartney,  M.D.  many 
years  senior  physielan  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmary. 

—  At  her  resfalcnce,  near  Lyikl,  Kent,  Mrs 
Murray,  agad  86,  widow  of  General  Mnnay. 

—  At  hte  house,  Lawnmarket.  Mr  John  Fettca. 
Uita  session*clerk,  aged  76  years. 

—  At  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Mr  John 
Thomson,  son  of  the  late  Mr  John  Thomson. 
Links,  Bumttebuid.  FtfesMre. 

—  In  the  Island  of  St  Kitts^  Edwnd  Jamc^  Esq. 
bsnteter  at  law.  ' 
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Wb  oire  lome  tfNology  to  our  read- 
ers for  having  permitted  five  numbera 
of  this  collection  to  appear  without 
bestowing  any  formal  notice^  either  on 
the  scope  and  roirit  of  the  design^  or 
the  character  or  the  execution.  In  re- 
gard to  an  undertaking  of  such  mag- 
nitude,  however,  we  were  disposed  to 
wait  until  we  had  before  us  something 
more  than  a  simple  specimen  or  two— 
for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  produce  a 
startling  effect  at  starting — while  no- 
thing  can  be  more  difficult  thui  to  sus- 
tain the  interest  and  influence  of  a  real 
MiieeUany,  The  volumes  now  ac- 
cumulated on  our  table,  appear  to  fcir- 
niah  a  tolerable  pledge  that  this  is  not 
one  of  those  rash  enterprises  in  which 
great  booksellers  so  often  find  the 
means  of  temporary  dazzle  and  ulti- 
mate misfortune.  We  perceive  that 
the  radical  and  fatal  errors  of  many 
ambitious  publishers  has  been  avoid- 
ed— in  a  word,  that  the  Family  LU 
hrary  is  a  miscellany  superintended 
throughout  by  persons  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  field  of  literature, 
and  seriously  bent  upon  supplying 
what  has  been  felt  practically  as  a 
great  want  in  the  literature  of  our  own 
time  and  country,  under  a  weaa»  that 
their  own  characters  are  at  sttke,  no 
less  than  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
their  employer— and,  above  all,  that 
the  dearest  interests  of  sodetv  must 
either  be  signally  promoted,  or  lament- 
ably injured,  bv  tnose  who  possess  the 
control  over  such  an  engine  as  circum- 
sUnccs  have  placed  in  their  hands. 
Appreciating,  tnen,  the  vast  importance 
of  sueh  a  scheme,  if  conducted  at  once 
with  sttiuble  skill  and  knowledge,  aud 


under  the  influence  of  salutary  prin- 
ciples, mora],  political,  and  religious--* 
and  recognising  in  these  fine  speci- 
mens the  exertions  of  various  and  able 
hands,  all  working  with  one  guiding 
object  in  view,  and  under  an  efficient 
management,  we  can  no  longer  refuse 
to  say  neartily,  in  the  agricultural  lan- 
guage of  the  season,  *'  speed  the  work," 

It  will  not  do  now- a- days  to  dispute 
about  the  propriety  of  educating  the 
people.  Here,  in  Scotland,  any  aigu- 
ment  on  that  head  would  have  been 
voted  sheer  nonsense  any  time  these 
two  hundred  years  at  the  least — and  the 
universal  consent  of  all  thinking  men 
of  all  parties  in  England,  seems  at 
length  to  have  been  spoken  dut  to  the 
same  effect.  The  only  practical  ques- 
tion touches  the  character,  tone,  and 
tendency  of  the  education  that  is  de- 
manded, and  that  must  be  given — and 
a  most  momentous  question  that  is. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  mistaken, 
but  it  is  our  firm  opinion  and  belief, 
that  this  empire  is  approaching  an- 
other great  political  crifiis.  The  very 
party  names  that  have  so  long  been 
nousehold  words  among  us,  are  pass- 
ing into  desuetude ;  every  thing  an- 
nounces the  time,  and  we  think  the 
not  distant  time,  when  two  parties, 
and  two  only,  shall  be  seen  dividing 
the  land  between  them — the  Conser" 
vative  and  the  Revolutionary*  In  the 
monarchy  we  have  the  prospect  of 
short  reigns  and  long  minorities,  ex- 
actly when  it  would  apparently  have 
been  most  necessary  that  the  sceptre 
should  be  swayed  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  on  one  consistent  system  of  prin- 
ciples.   The  House  of  Lords  has  lost 
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more  of  its  infloenoe  by  the  mean  mb- 
serviency  of  one  short  seBsion^  than 
the  boldest  prophet  of  evil  could  have 
augured  from  the  course  of  an  aban- 
doned age.  The  House  of  Commons 
— the  verv  name  begins  to  stink  in 
^  noslritt ;  and  unless  the  people  re- 
vive ere  long  the  constitutional  op« 
portunity  of  punishing  the  present 
men^  they  will  find  the  means  of  essen* 
tially  modifying  the  present  system. 
However  it  may  end— we  think  no 
reasonable  person  can  doubt  the  ap« 
prooch  of  a  conyulsion.  That  con« 
Tulsion^  it  is  our  hopne  and  prayer^ 
mav  end  in  reinvigoratins  every  prin« 
ciple  of  government  whicn  our  fathers 
were  us^  to  revere— But  it  may  find 
another  termination;  and  in  which 
way  it  vnll  end^  must  needs  draend, 
under  the  control  of  God's  proviaenoe^ 
on  one  very  simple  fact,  namely,  with 
which  of  the  two  contending  narties  the 
great  mass  of  intelligence  shallbefound 
Si  alliance  when  thehour  of  trial  comes. 
Amidst  such  circumstances,  awful  is 
the  responsibility  under  which  all  that 
possess  the  means  of  influencing  and 
directing  the  minds  of  multitudes  of 
their  fellow-citixens  are  placed.  We 
trust  that,  notwithstanding  some  oo« 
casional  levities,  we  have  not  shewn 
ourselves  insensible  to  the  laige  share 
p£  this  responsibility  which  has  de- 
volved on  ourselves ;  and  when  we 
see  others  voluntarily  coming  forward, 
under  skies  far  darker  than  witnessed 
the  commencement  of  our  own  career, 
to  assume  a  burden  not  less  heavy  than 
ours,  we  consider  it  at  once  our  duty 
and  our  pleasure  to  do  whatever  in 
us  lies  towards  their  encouragement. 
When  we  began,  there  were  few  to  do 
by  us  as  we  are  now  endeavouring  to 
do  by  others:  and  they  that  could  have 
served  us  tne  most  essentially,  and 
who  on  every  generous  principle  ought 
to  have  been  we  most  anxious  to  serve 
us,  were  at  the  best  silent.  But  let 
that  pass. 

We  are  very  far  from  accusing  the 
Whig  leaders  of  recent  times  of  having 
systematically,  and  in  good  earnest, 
embraced  the  cause  of  revolution.  The 
disappointed  ambition  of  individuals 
has  sometimes  taken  that  turn ;  and 
how  nearly  he  whose  name  the  party 
still  adheres  to  escaped  the  giUf  of 
ireoBon  at  one  momentous  period,  the 
historian  of  the  next  age,  of  what- 
ever party  he  may  be,  wiU  be  compel- 
led to  bear  witness,    But  the  charge 
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which  all  ceminff  times  will  lay  to  the 
Whig  leaders  of  this  time,  aa  a  body, 
is  that  of  havingpa/^ered  with  revola« 
tionary  principles  for  purposes  exclu- 
sively their  own.  Being,  as  they  per« 
cdved,  excluded  from  all  feasible  hope 
of  place  and  power,  rcj^nle  Creorgio 
tertid,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  endan- 
ger the  constitution  itself,  rather  than 
permit  their  personal  enemies  and  con- 
querors to  hare  the  glory  of  guiding 
an  undivided  nation  through  the  se- 
verest fltorm  that  has  as  yet  shaken 
ournational  existence.  Their  speeches 
in  Parliament  remain  on  record  against 
them— -the  voice  of  their  press  was 
still  more  audacious — and  no  wonder; 
for  the  immediate  directors  of  that  en- 

gae  were,  many  of  them,  what  few  of 
eir  ParliamentaiT  chiefs  were,  sinm 
cere.  However,  so  long  as  George  III. 
or  rather  so  long  as  the  principles  of 
George  III.  remained  in  apparent  sta- 
bility, the  language  of  the  Whigs,  in 
all  departments,  was  quasi-revolution- 
ary. The  most  selfish  knot  of  auto- 
crats that  ever  merited  the  6a<;picion 
of  a  free  nation,  continued  during  more 
than  thirty  years  to  play  this  fake 
game— false  alike  to  the  perilled  con- 
stitution on  the  one  side,  and  to  the 
deceived  people  on  the  other.  A  gleam 
of  prosperity  suffices  to  unmask  them. 
No  sooner  does  Mr  Canning  invite 
them  to  a  share  of  the  spoil,  on  con- 
dition of  leaving  the  lion's  lot  to  him 
-^tohim  whom  they  had  all  along  de- 
nounced, and  with  reason,  as  the  bit- 
terest and  ablest  enemy  of  their  per- 
sons and  principles — ^no  sooner  does 
the  diseased  and  debased  ambition  of 
their  arch-tormentor  open  to  them  one 
vista  of  the  paradise  of  post,  than  we 
see  them  bending  every  effort  to  dis- 
entangle ihemselves  of  the  ties  which 
their  recklessness  had  twisted  around 
them— straining  muscle  and  nerve, 
like  so  many  Penelopes,  to  undo,  du- 
ring the  eclipse  of  Toiyism,  (which 
they  took  for  its  extinction,)  the  web 
of  political  falsehood  which  they  had 
woven  during  its  day  of  effulgence. 
The  events  of  the  two  last  years  have 
been  on  the  whole  disastrous — they 
have,  however,  served  one  good  pur- 
pose—they have  exposed  the  Whigs 
to  the  Radicals.  There  never  wa^  a 
time  when  any  Tory  publication  treat- 
ed the  mass  of  the  people  with  the 
tithe  of  the  insolence  which  now  runs 
through  every  page  of  the  most  au- 
thoritative organs  of  Whiggery — we 
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allude  partietilarly  to  tbe  Edinbnreh 
Review^  and  the  Times  papei>— the 
former  the  camel-knee  d  flatterer  of  a 
most  corrupt  oligarchy^  the  latter  the 
most  boisterous  of  all  the  trumpeters 
of  a  sheer  military  dictatorship. 

These  circumstances  have  sufficient* 
ly  illustrated  the  honesty  and  simpli- 
city of  purpose  of  the  whig;  chiefs ; 
and  they  have,  we  believe^  told  already^ 
as  every  good  citizen  would  wish  them 
to  tell,  upon  the  authority  and  influ« 
ence  of  those  literary  organs  of  theirs 
which  had  been  in  operation  during 
the  period  of  their  hopelessness.  But 
there  is  another  set  of  organs  more  re^ 
cently  established,  and  therefore  for 
less  obviously  stained  with  the  traces 
q£  double-dealing,  towards  which,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  the  exposed  false** 
hood  of  the  party  should  equally  in« 
dispose  every  sincere  mind — we  mean 
ihiai  sets  o£hutaries,  biogranhies,  and 
separate  scientific  tracts,  for  tne  people. 

That  a  great  deal  of  evU  or  of  good 
may  be  done  by  newspapers,  maga^ 
zines^  reviews,  and  encyclopedias,  we 
all  know;  but  the  extent  to  which 
separate  books  may  be  made  the  in« 
stniments  either  of  strengthening  or 
corruptins  the  public  mind  is  another 
a£&ir.  There  is  a  period  at  which  we 
all  Uiirst  for  facts— facts— facts ;  and 
it  so  happens  that  this  is  also  the  time 
in  which  we  are  most  open  to  the  in* 
fusion  of  opinions.  Never  could  the 
arch  serpent  himself  have  devised  a 
more  cunning  scheme  than  that  of  at- 
tacking systematically  the  principles 
of  moral  and  religious  truth,  and  po« 
litieal  wisdom  throughout  a  nation,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  publications  pre« 
tending  to  convey  merely  elements  of 
historical  and  scientific  knowledge. 
Never  was  there  a  scheme  of  evil, 
which,  if  fairly  set  afoot,  ought  to  have 
arrayed  against  it  in  more  uncompra« 
mising  hostility  all  the  friends  of  so« 
etal  order,  by  whatever  minor  difi[er« 
ences  of  sect  and  opinion  divided. 
That  such  a  scheme  has  been  organi» 
zed,  eo  animo,  in  this  country,  we  do 
not  assert :  but  we  do  assert,  thst  a 
scheme  capable  of  being  easily  and 
efficaciously  turned  to  such  purposes 
has  been  established  among  us ;  and 
we  assert  further,  and  herein  we  defy 
contradiction,  that  sudi  a  scheme  witn 
such  capacities,  has  been  established 
among  us  bv  individuals,  whose  con« 
duct  generally — above  all,  whose  con« 
duct  in  respect  of  the  press— renders  it 


hnpossible  that  any  lover  of  the  Christ* 
ian  religion  and  the  British  Constitu* 
tion  should  regard  them  otherwise  than 
with  distrust.  **  Let  me  have  the  ma« 
king  of  a  people's  ballads,"  said  a  pro- 
found statesman,  ''and  make  their 
laws  who  will."  The  age  of  broad- 
sheets has  gone,  and  that  of  cheap 
books  has  come:  and  are  we  to  sit 
quietly  by,  while  the  manufacture  of 
diese  is  attempted  to  be  engrossed  by 
the  same  persons  who  have  already 
exhibited,  in  every  walk  of  literary 
exertion  wherewith  they  have  chanced 
to  meddle,  the  power  and  the  will  of 
serving  any  purposes  of  their  own  at 
any  cost? 

Some  day  or  other  we  shall  assured- 
ly write  a  long  article  upon  the  faults 
and  follies  of  the  modern  Tories. 
Their  natural  enemies  never  will  at- 
tack them  on  ihe  true  pointe— but  we 
shall ;  and  one  of  the  chief  topics  must 
unquestionably  be  their  abominable 
sluggishness.  It  is  very  right  that  the 
defensive  partj  should  be  quiescent  in 
compsrison  with  the  ofiensive ;  but  it 
is  one  thing  to  avoid  making  unneces- 
sary noise  and  shew,  and  another,  and 
a  very  difibrent  thing,  to  shrink,  aa 
long  aa  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  from 
every  neces8W7  exertion.  Such,  on  a 
thousand  pointa  of  the  most  serious 
importance,  has  been  the  rule  of  their 
tactics  in  our  own  time ;  and  the  na- 
tion, as  well  as  the  party,  have  ere 
now  tasted  the  bitter  fruiu  of  this 
perverseness.  They  have  perroitt^ 
the  enemy  to  take  the  initiative  in  fifty 
measures,  of  which  the  propriety,  nay, 
the  necessity,  was  known  to  them- 
selves at  least  as  early  as  to  any  others  I 
At  the  commencement  of  this  cen« 
tury,  there  was  not  one  man  of  lite- 
rary eminence  in  Great  Britain,  who 
did  not  feel  the  need  of  some  reviving 
stimulus  in  the  field  of  criticism ;  yet 
we  all  know  how  long  the  Edinburgh 
Review  was  allowed  to  spread  its  roots, 
before  the  friends  of  their  country 
were  roused  to  counteract  it  by  esta- 
Uishing  a  rival  joiNrnal,  employing 
equal  talent  and  far  superior  learning 
on  the  other  side  of  every  great  Ques- 
tion of  the  time.  Then  there  dame 
the  scheme  of  an  University  in  Lon- 
don. It  consists  with  our  knowledge,, 
that  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the. 
means  of  some  more  regular  education 
to  the  youth  of  the  metropolis  was 
pointed  out,  and  a  complete  plan  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose 
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drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  beads 
both  of  the  Governmentandthe  Church 
by  a  Tory,  years  before  any  such  de- 
sign had  been  hinted  at  by  any  Whig 
in  England.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  move  the  guardians  of  our 
constitution  in  church  and  state  to  the 
slightest  exertion  in  this  matter,  until 
Mr  Brougham  had  shewn  them  his 
Gower- street  machinery  in  active  ope- 
ration ;  and  even  to  this  hour  we  do 
not  believe  that  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  organization  of 
King's  College.  Then  came  the  cheap- 
book  system — the  apparatus  of  pocket 
libraries  and  miscellanies.  We  are 
assured,  that  five  years  ago,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  institute  a  society 
in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  publish- 
ing a  series  of  works  of  this  order, 
under  the  control  of  persons  recc^i- 
sed  as  possessing,  along  with  every  li- 
terary and  scientific  qualification,  the 
thorough  confidence  of  the  heads  of 
both  the  Church,  and  the  Law,  and 
the  Government.  This  proposal,  too, 
was  received  with  languid  and  listless 
approbation ;  the  hearts  of  the  pro- 
jectors sunk,  and  the  enemy  had 
started,  or  was  about  to  start,  not  less 
than  four  separate  engines  of  this  class, 
before  the  Tory  vis  inertia  was  efiect- 
ually  stirred-^and  thb  Family  Li- 
brary made  its  first  appearance. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  consolatory 
to  observe,  that  slow  as  the  Tories  are 
about  meddling  with  any  thing  new, 
they  have  very  seldom  overcome  this 
initiatory  reluctance,  without  overta- 
king, almost  at  a  bound,  those  whose 
motions  they  ought  to  have  anticipated. 
The  King's  College  appears  as  yet  to 
furnish  an  exception.  We  hope  it 
will  soon  cease  to  do  so.  But  the  rule 
was  never  more  clearly  and  triumph- 
antly exemplified  than  in  the  rapid 
and  decisive  success  of  the  first  Tory 
series  of  cheap  books. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  our 
wish  than  to  Eee  the  Tories  conde- 
scending to  write  party  pamphlets 
under  the  pretext  of  furnishing  the 
people,  and  especially  the  young  peo« 
pie,  of  this  country,  with  a  series  of 
histories,  biographies,  and  elementary 
scientific  treatises.  The  volumes  be^ 
fore  us  do  not  betray  the  most  remote 
intention  of  any  thing  of  the  kind :  on 
the  contrary,  they  exhibit  a  spirit  of 
calm  and  impartial  fairness  which  has 
commanded  the  eulogy  of  the  Whigs 
themselves,  from  Caithness  to  Com- 
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waU.  What  we  desire  is,  not  to 
see  an  engine  of  this  kind  operating 
strenuously  on  our  side  of  the  que^ 
tion,  but  that  we  should  see  all  en- 
gines of  this  kind  prevented  from  ope- 
rating against  us  throughout  Uie  land 
•—a  fair  field  here,  as  everywhere  else, 
and  no  favour.  We  are  now  pretty 
well  assured  that  the  managers  of  thu 
new  machinery,  of  whatever  party, 
will  perceive  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing strictly  to  the  avowed  objects  of 
their  respective  undertakings.  After 
this  example,  the  attempt  to  convert 
popular  histories  into  the  vehicles  of 
popular  delusion  and  deceit,  would 
nardly  have  much  chance  to  be  tole- 
rated, whether  by  Tory,  by  Whig,  or 
by  Radical. 

If  the  main  object  in  beginning  with 
a  history  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was 
to  destroy  at  once  all  suspicion  of  vul- 
gar views  of  partisanship  in  the  con- 
duet  of  the  series,  the  choiee  was  ju- 
dicious. It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
a  life  of  the  Imperial  Adventurer,  is- 
suing from  such  a  quarter,  must,  of 
course,  be  a  tissue  of  vituperation.  On 
the  contrary,  this  little  book  has  been 
lauded  bv  all  parties  equally,  and 
most  justly,  for  the  tone  of  grave  and 
generous  candour  which  it  maintains 
throughout.  It  would  be  idle  in  ua  now 
to  expatiate  on  a  work  which  has  been 
largely  quoted  and  warmly  commend- 
ed in,  we  think,  every  newspaper 
printed  in  this  country,  and  in  half 
the  Continental  journals  besides— 
which  has  already  been  reprinted  in 
America,  and  translated  into  at  least 
three  foreign  languages  in  the  short 
space  of  three  months.  It  is,  in  truth, 
a  masterlv  epitome  of  all  that  has  been 
proved  to  be  true  concerning  the  career 
of  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  the 
last  thousand  years— and,  as  there  ex- 
isted no  previous  epitome  at  all  of  thia 
story  in  the  English  language,  ita  suc- 
cess would,  no  doubt,  have  been  great, 
even  had  its  execution  been  far  below 
the  mark  that  has  been  aimed  at  and 
reached.  We  never  met  with  more  solid 
information  compressed  within  sosmall 
a  space;  and  jet  the  brevityof  the  style 
never  runs  into  obscurity.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  be  much  at  a  loss 
to  point  out  such  another  specimen  of 
narrative  clearness  in  the  wnole  range 
of  contemporary  literature.  The  ar- 
rangement throughout  is  strictly  ckro* 
nological,  and  yet,  with  such  practised 
skill  have  the  parts  been  put  together, 
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that  we  do  not  remember  experien* 
cing  the  jolt  of  one  harsh  transition 
from  the  first  page  to  the  lasf.  The 
whole-length  detailsof  the  storj  were, 
of  course^  out  of  the  question — ^yet  the 
langiiage  is  often  as  picturesque  as  it 
is  uniform  and  concise ;  and>  on  the 
whole,  we  doubt  whether  a  more  lively 
impression  of  the  man  and  his  deeds 
will  ever  be  conveyed  in  any  work  of 
six  times  the  length,  or  of  a  hundred 
times  the  pretension.  If  the  author 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  interweave,  in 
successive  editions,  such  new  illustra- 
iioDS  and  anecdotes  as  are  likely  to  be 
furnished  by  the  fast-followjn^  Me* 
moire  of  the  French  press,  this  text 
will  stand  its  ground^^/br  cur  time* 
Some  of  the  numerous  engraving?  in« 
troduced  are  of  great  merit,  especially 
three  after  the  designs  of  George 
CruUcshank;  but,  laying  these  em« 
bellishments  out  of  the  question,  two 
volumes  so  rich  in  information  and  in- 
terest, so  sure  to  be  devoured  bv  vouth, 
and  80  worth V  to  be  consultea  by  the 
naturest  reader — ^price  ten  shillings— 
would  constitute  certainly  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  all  possible  cheap  books. 
Whoever  the  writer  may  be,  he  is  a 
thorough  master* of  bis  craft ;  and  if 
diligence  to  collect  materials,  sagacity 
and  sensibility  to  appreciate  them,  and 
the  command  of  style  equally  remark* 
ftble  for  strength  and  elasticity,  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  success  in  Biogra- 
phy*^the  Family  Library  cannot  em- 
ploy his  pen  too  frequently  in  this 
most  delightful,  and,  perhaps,  most 
instructive  of  its  departments* 

Of  a  work  already  so  widely  known 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  multiply  spe- 
cimens in  these  pages ;  but  one  pas- 
sage will  be  complained  of  by  no  one : 
''  Nunc  legant  qui  nunquam  lege- 
bant,  quique  legeoant  nunc  legant." 
We  have  readers  in  regions  to  which 
even  the  cheapest  books  do  not  easily 
find  tlieir  way— and  in  many  an  In- 
dian cantonment  the  striking  para- 
graphs which  follow  will  be  perused 
for  the  first  time  on  our  page.  After 
narrating  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  in 
the  island  of  Elba,  in  company  with 
the  Austrian  and  English  Commission- 
ers, Baron  Kohler  and  Sir  Neil  Camp- 
bell, the  biographer  proceeds  thus : — 

'*  He  continued  for  some  time  to  treat 
both  of  these  gentlemen  with  every  mark 
of  distinettOD,  and  even  cordiality :  made 
them  the  companions  of  his  table  and  ex- 
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cursions;  and  conversed  with  apparent 
openness  and  candour  on  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  *  There  is  but 
one  people  in  the  world,*  said  he  to  Co- 
lonel Campbell—*  the  English— the  rett 
are  only  so  many  populaces.  I  tried  to 
raise  the  French  to  your  level  of  senti- 
ment, and,  failing  to  do  so,  fell  of  course. 
I  am  now  politically  dead  to  Europe. 

Let  me  do  what  I  can  for  Elba It 

must  be  confessed,'  said  he,  having  climb- 
ed the  hill  above  Ferraio,  from  whence 
he  could  look  down  on  the  whole  of  his 
territory,  as  on  a  map—*  it  must  be  con- 
fessed,* said  the  Emperor,  smiling,  *  that 
my  island  is  very  small.* 

**  The  island,  however,  was  bis ;  and, 
as  on  the  eye  itself,  a  very  small  object 
near  at  hand  fills  a  much  greater  spaee 
than  the  largest  which  is  distant,  so,  in 
the  mind  of  Napoleon,  that  was  always 
of  most  importance  in  which  his  personal 
interests  happened  for  the  time  to  be  roost 
concerned.  The  island— mountainous 
and  rocky,  for  the  most  part  barren,  and 
of  a  curcnmference  not  beyond  sixty  miles 
—was  his;  and  the  Emperor  forthwith 
devoted  to  Elba  the  same  anxious  care 
and  industry  which  had  sufficed  for  the 
whole  aflkirs  of  FVance,  and  the  superin. 
tendence  and  control  of  half  Europe  be- 
sides. He,  in  less  than  three'weeks,  had 
explored  every  corner  of  the  island,  and 
projected  more  improvements  of  all  sorts 
than  would  have  occupied  along  life.time 
to  complete.  He  even  extended  his  em- 
pire by  sending  some  dozen  or  two  of  his 
soldiers  to  take  possession  of  a  small  ad- 
jacent islet,  hitherto  left  unoccupied  for 
fear  of  corsairs.  He  established  four  dif- 
ferent residences  at  different  corners  of 
Elba,  and  was  continually  in  motion  from 
one  to  another  of  them.  Wherever  he 
was,  in  houses  neither  so  large  nor  so 
well  furnished  as  many  English  gentle- 
men are  used  to  inhabit,  all  the  etiquettes 
of  the  Toileries  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
adhered  to ;  and  Napoleon's  eight  or  nine 
hundred  veterans  were  reviewed  as  fre« 
quently  and  formally  as  if  they  had  been 
the  army  of  Austerlitz  or  of  Moscow. 
His  presence  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  islanders;  the 
small  port  of  Ferraio  was  crowded  with 
vessels  from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Italy; 
and  such  was  still  the  power  of  his  name, 
that  the  new  flag  of  Elba,  (covered  with 
Napoleon's  bees,)  traversed  with  impuni- 
ty the  seas  most  infested  with  the  Moor- 
ish  pirates. 

**  Buonaparte's  eagerness  as  to  archi- 
tectural and  other  improvements  was,  ere 
lon^i  howeveri  checked  in  a  manner  sufi 
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flciently  new  to  Iiim— ttiinelj,  bj  the 
wmnt  of  money.  The  taxes  of  the  island 
were  summaril/  increased;  bat  this  gave 
rise  to  discontent  among  the  £lbese» 
without  replenisliing  at  all  adequately  the 
£a]peror*s  exchequer.  Had  the  French 
government  paid  his  pension  in  advance^ 
or  at  least  quarterly,  as  it  fell  doe,  e^en 
that  would  have  borne  a  slender  propor- 
tion to  the  demands  of  his  magnificent 
imagination.  But  Napoleon  received  no 
money  whatever  from  the  Bourbon  cooit  i 
and  his  complaints  on  this  head  were  un- 
justly, and  unwisely,  neglected.  These 
new  troubles  embittered  the  spirit  of 
Buonaparte ;  and,  the  first  excitement  of 
novelty  l)eing  over,  he  sank  into  a  state 
of  comparative  indolence,  and  apparently 
of  listless  dejection ;  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was,  ere  long,  to  be  roused  ef- 
fectually, by  the  course  of  events  in  that 
great  kingdom,  almost  in  sight  of  whose 
shores  he  had  been  most  injudiciously 
permitted  to  preserve  the  shadow  of 
sovereign  state. 

"  Louis  XVIIL,  advanced  in  years, 
gross  and  infirm  in  person,  and  devoted 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  was,  in  spice 
of  considerable  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments and  a  sincere  desire  to  conciliate 
the  affections,  by  promoting  the  interests 
of  all  orders  of  his  people,  but  ill  adapted 
for  occupying^  in  such  trying  times,  the 
throne  which,  even  amidst  all  the  blase 
of  genius  and  victory.  Napoleon  had  at 
best  found  uneasy  and  insecure.*  The 
King  himself  was,  perhaps,  less  unpopo> 
Ur  than  almost  any  other  member  of  his 
fsmiiy ;  but  it  was  his  fiUal  misfortune^ 
that  while,  on  the  whole,  every  day  in- 
creased the  bitterness  of  those  who  had 
never  been  sincerely  his  friends,  it  tend- 
ed to  chili  the  affections  of  the  royalists 
who  had  partaken  his  exiles  or  Uboured, 
ere  success  was  probable,  fbr  his  return* 

'*  Louis  had  been  called  to  the  throne 
by  the  French  senate,  in  a  decree  which 
at  the  same  time  declared  the  legislative 
constitution  as  composed  of  a  hereditary 
sovereign  and  two  houses  of  assembly,  to 
be  fixed  and  unchangeable ;  which  coo- 
firmed  the  rights  of  all  who  had  obtained 
property  in  consequence  of  the  events  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  titles  and  orders 
conferred  by  Buonaparte ;  in  a  word, 
which  summoned  the  Bourbon  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  Napoleon— on  condition 
that  he  should  preserve  that  political  sys- 


tem which  Nqiolemi  had  violated.  Louis, 
however,  though  he  proceeded  to  France 
on  this  invitation,  did  not  hesitate  to  date 
his  first  act  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign ;  and  though  he  issued  a  charter, 
conferring,  as  from  his  own  free  will, 
every  privilege  which  the  senate  claimed 
Ibr  themselves  and  the  nation,  this  node 
of  commencement  could  not  fiul  to  give 
deep  offence  to  those,  not  originally  of 
his  party,  who  had  consented  to  his  re- 
calL  These  men  saw,  in  such  assump- 
tions, the  traces  of  those  old  doctrines  of 
dkme  right,  which  they  had  through  life 
abhorred  and  combated ;  and  asked  why, 
if  all  their  privileges  were  but  the  gifts  of 
the.  King,  they  might  not,  on  any  tempt- 
ing opportunity,  be  withdrawn  by  the 
same  authority?  They,  whose  posaee- 
slons  and  titles  had  all  been  won  ainet 
the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  were  atartled 
when  they  found,  that  according  to  the 
royal  doctrine^  there  had  been  no  legiti- 
mate government  all  that  while  in  FrancCi 
The  exiled  nobles,  meanwhile,  were  na» 
turally  the  personal  friends  and  compa- 
nions of  the  restored  prineea :  their  illua* 
trious  names,  and  we  must  add,  their  su- 
perior mannen^  could  not  frdl  to  excite 
unpleasant  feelings  among  the  new-made 
dukes  and  counts  of  Napoleon.  Among 
themselves  it  was  no  wonder  thatexpee- 
tations  were  cherished,  and  even  avow- 
ed, of  recovermg  gradually,  if  not  nq>id- 
ly,  the  estates  of  which  the  Revolution 
had  deprived  them.  The  churchmei^ 
who  had  never  gone  heartily  into  Na- 
poleon's ecclesiastical  arrangements,  si- 
ded, of  course,  with  these  impoverished 
and  haughty  lords ;  and,  in  a  word,  the 
first  tumult  of  the  restoration  being  over, 
the  troops  of  the  Allies  withdrawn,  and 
the  memory  of  recent  sufferings  and  dis- 
asters beginning  to  wax  dim  amidst  the 
vainest  and  most  volatile  of  nations, 
there  were  abundant  elements  of  discon- 
tent afloat  among  all  those  classes  who 
had  originally  approved  o^  or  profited  by, 
the  revolution  of  1792L 

**  Of  these  the  most  poweifbl  and  dan- 
gerous remains  to  be  noticed ;  and,  in- 
deed, had  the  Bourbons  adopted  judicious 
measures  concerning  the  army,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  alarms  of  the  other 
classes  now  alluded  to,  might  have  ere 
long  subsided.  The  Allies^  in  the  mo- 
ment of  universal  delight  and  conciliation, 
xestored  at  once,  and  without  stipttlatkm, 
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the  whole  of  the  pdsonen  who  had  fallen 
in  to  their  bands  during  the  war.  At  least 
150,000  veteran  soldiers  of  Buonaparte 
were  thus  poured  into  France  ere  Louis 
was  well  seated  on  the  throne ;  men,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  had  witnessed  no- 
thing of  the  late  disastrous  campaigns  i 
who  bad  sustained  themselves  in  their 
exile  bj  brooding  over  the  earlier  victo- 
ries in  which  themselves  had  had  a  part; 
and  who  now,  returning  fresh  and  vigo- 
rous to  their  native  soil,  had  but  one  an- 
swer to  every  tale  of  misfortune  which 
met  them:  *  These  tilings  could  never 
have  happened  had  we  been  here/ 

"  The  Allies,  in  their  anxiety  to  pro- 
cure for  Louis  XVIIL  awarmreeeptioB 
among  the  French,  had  been  led  into 
other  mistakes,  which  all  tended  to  the 
aame  issue.  They  had  (with  some  ex- 
eeptions  on  the  part  of  IVussia)  left  the 
pictures  and  statuesi  the  trophies  of  Na- 
poleon's conquests,  untouched  in  the 
Louvre— they  had  not  even  disturbed  the 
monuments  erected  in  commemoration 
of  their  own  disgraces.  These  instancee 
of  forbearance  were  now  attributed  by  the 
fierce  and  haughty  soldiery  of  Buonaparte 
to  the  lingering  influence  of  that  terror 
which  their  own  arms,  under  his  gnidance, 
bad  been  accustomed  to  inspire.  Lastly, 
the  concessions  to  Napoleon  himself  of 
bis  imperial  title,  and  an  i^idependent 
sovereignty  almost  within  view  of  France, 
were  interpreted  in  the  same  fiuhion  by 
these  habitual  worshippers  of  his  renown. 
The  restored  king,  on  his  part,  was  aazU 
ons  about  nothing  so  much  as  to  concili- 
ate the  affections  of  the  army.  With  this 
Tiew  he  kept  together  bands  whidi,  long 
accustomed  to  idl  the  license  of  war&re, 
would  hardly  have  submitted  to  peaee 
even  under  N^oleon  himselt  Even  the 
Imperial  Guard,  those  chosen  and  devo- 
ted diildren  of  the  Emperor,  were  main- 
tained entire  on  their  old  establishments 
the  Legion  of  Honour  was  continued  as 
before;  the  war  ministry  was  given  to 
Soult,  the  ablest,  in  common  estimationy 
of  Baonaparte's  surviving  marshals ;  and 
the  other  ofllcers  of  that  higli  rank  were 
kiaded  with  every  mark  of  royal  consider- 
ation. But  these  arrangements  only 
swelled  the  presumption  of  those  whose 
attachment  they  were  meant  to  securcb 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  the  King  of 
France  should  have  given  no  military  ap- 
pointments among  the  nobles  who  had 
partaken  his  exile.  He  gave  them  so 
lew,  that  they,  as  a  body,  began  to  mur- 
mur ere  the  reign  was  a  month  old :  but 
he  gave  enough  to  call  up  insolent  recla- 
mations among  those  proud  legionaries, 
who>  in  every  royalist^  beheld  an  emblem 


of  the  temporary  humiliation  of  their  own 
caste.  When,  without  dissolving  or  weak- 
ening the  Imperial  (now  iZoyo/)  Guard, 
he  formed  a  body  of  household  troops, 
composed  of  genUemeth  and  intrusted 
them  with  the  immediate  attendance  on 
his  person  and  court,  this  was  considered 
as  a  heinous  insult;  and  when  the  King 
bestowed  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour on  persons  who  would  have  mudt 
preferred  that  of  St  Louis,  the  only  com- 
ment that  obtained  among  the  warriors 
of  Ansterlitz  and  Friedland  vras,  that 
whidi  ascribed  to  the  Bourbons  a  settled 
de«gn  of  d^rnding  the  decoration  which 
they  had  purchased  with  their  blood. 

**  In  a  word,  the  French  soldiery  re- 
mained cantoned  in  the  country  in  a  tem^. 
per  stem,  gloomy,  and  sullen ;  jealous  of 
the  Prince  whose  bread  they  were  eating; 
eager  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  recent 
disasters  in  new  victories ;  and  cherish- 
ing more  and  more  deeply  the  notioil 
(not  perhaps  unfounded)  that  had  Napo- 
leon not  been  betrayed  at  home,  no  fo- 
reigners could  ever  have  hurled  him  from 
his  throne.  Nor  could  such  sentimenti 
&ii  to  be  partsken,  more  or  less,  by  the 
officers  of  every  rank  who  had  served  un- 
der Buonaparte.  They  felt,  almost  uni- 
versally, that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
Bourbons  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible^ 
others  rather  than  themselves.  And  even 
as  to  those  of  the  very  highest  class- 
could  any  peaceful  honours  compensate, 
to  such  spirits  as  Ney  and  Soult,  for  a 
revolution,  that  forever  dironded  in  dark- 
ness the  jittering  prices  on  which  Na. 
poleon  had  encouraged  them  tospeculate? 
Were  the  comrades  of  Muratand  Bema* 
dotte  to  sit  down  in  contentment  as  peers 
ef  France,  among  the  Montmorencies 
and  the  Robans,  who  considered  them  at 
the  best  as  lowborn  intruder^  and  scorn- 
ed.  In  private  society,  to  acknowledge 
them  as  members  of  their  order  7  If  we 
take  into  account  the  numerous  personal 
adherents  whom  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, with  all  the  fkults  of  its  thieht 
must  have  possessed— and  the  pfriitical 
humiliation  of  France  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  French  pe<^te 
themselves^  immediately  connected  with 
the  disappearance  of  Napoleon— we  shall 
have  some  ftunt  conception  of  that  mass 
of  multifarious  griefs  and  resentments,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  unwieldy  and  in- 
active Louis  occupied,  ere  long^  a  most 
unenviable  throne— and  on  which  the 
eagle-eyed  Exile  of  Elba  gazed  with  re- 
viving hope,  even  before  the  summer  of 
1814  had  reached  its  close." 

Tiie  above  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
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eamv&et  ntrntiTe  tnd 
nurkt  of  the  author.  TfaeTtory  deep- 
em  into  more  and  more  intense  in« 
terest  at  it  approaches  the  doae;  bat  we 
must  content  ourselTes  with  quoting 
the  concluding  pangraphs. 

<*  Napoleon  coofested  more  than  once 
at  Longwoodt  Chat  he  owed  his  downfUl 
to  Dotbing  but  the  extrsTagance  of  his 
own  errors.  '  It  most  be  owned,'  ssid 
be, '  that  fortone  spoiled  me.  Ere  I  was 
tbirtj  years  of  sge,  I  foond  myself  mresU 
cd  with  great  power,  and  the  mover  of 
great  cvcDts.'  No  one,  indeed,  can  hope 
to  jadge  him  (airly,  either  m  the  brilli- 
SDcy  of  his  day,  or  the  tronbled  darkness 
of  bis  evening,  who  does  not  task  unagi- 
natjon  to  conceive  the  natural  effects,  on 
a  tempeiament  and  genius  so  flery  end 
daring,  of  that  almost  instantaneous  tran- 
sition from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the 
summit  of  fame,  fortune,  and  power.  The 
blaze  which  dsszled  other  men's  eyes» 
bad  fatal  influeuce  on  his.  He  began  to 
believe  that  there  was  something  super- 
human in  his  own  fiiculties,  and  that  he 
was  privileged  to  deny  that  any  laws  were 
made  for  him.  Obligations  by  which  he 
expected  all  besides  to  be  fettered,  he 
considered  himself  entitled  to  snap  and 
trample.  He  became  a  deity  to  himself; 
and  expected  mankind  not  merely  to  sub^. 
mit  to,  but  to  admire  and  reverence,  the 
actions  of  a  demon.  Well  says  the  Poet, 

"  <  Oh !  more  or  ten  thin  maa^lii  hish  or  low, 
Btt!Wffg  with  natiom.  flying  ttom  the  ndd  ( 
Now  making  tDoawchfT  nccka  tbf  footstool,  nam 
More  than  thy  mcaneat  aoldier  Uught  to  yiekl ; 
An  empire  thou  could*t  eniah.  command,  rebuild. 
But  govern  not  thy  peltleit  namioo,  nor. 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  sUU'd. 
Look  through  thine  own— nor  curb  the  lust  of 

war. 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  fittc  will  leave  the  loftictt 

star.; 

**  His  heart  was  naturally  cold.  His 
school- companion,  who  was  afterwards 
his  secretary,  M.  de  Bourienne,  confesses 
that,  even  in  the  spring  of  youth,  he  was 
very  little  disposed  to  form  friendships. 
To  say  that  he  was  incapable  of  such 
feelings,  or  thst  he  really  never  had  a 
friend,  would  be  to  deny  to  him  any  part 
in  the  nature  and  destiny  of  his  species. 
—No  one  ever  dared  to  be  sltogether 
alone  in  the  world.— But  we  doubt  if  any 
man  ever  passed  through  life,  sympa* 
thizing  so  slightly  with  mankind;  and 
the  most  wonderful  part  of  his  story  is, 
the  intensity  of  sway  which  he  exerted 
over  the  minds  of  those  in  whom  be  so 
seldom  permitted  himself  to  contemplste 
any  thing  more  than  the  tools  of  his  own 


nsept 

80  great  a  spirit  most  have 
hod  gttmpacs  of  whatever  adorns  and  dig. 
niies  the  character  of  asao.  But  with 
him  the  fiedings  wtiich  bind  love  played 
only  on  the  sarface— lenving  the  abyss  of 
adftshness  untoocfaed.  His  one  instru- 
ment of  power  was  genius ;  benoe  hisin. 
floence  was  greatest  amongst  those  who 
had  little  access  to  observe,  closely  and 
leisorely,  the  mhiutenesses  of  his  per- 
sonal character  and  demeanour.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  role  were  very  lew. 

**  Pride  and  vanity  were  strangely  min- 
gled In  his  composition.  Who  does  not 
pity  the  noble  ehambeilain  that  eonfcsset 
hia  blood  to  have  mn  cold  when  he  heard 
Napoleon  M  seated  at  dinner  at  Dresden 
among  a  eirde  of  crowned  bends-  begin 
a  story  with,  isAsii  /  wot  a  fievteitafil  m  lAtf 
ngfmeiU  ^  La  Fere  f  Who  does  not  pity 
Napoleon  when  he  Is  heard  speaking  of 
some  deeorationa  in  the  Tdilcries,  u 
having  taken  place  *  in  the  time  of  the 
king,  my  unde  ?** 

<*  Ihia  last  weakness  waa  the  mahi  1 
engine  of  his  overthrow.  When  he  eon-  I 
descended  to  mimic  all  the  established  eti-  | 
^ettes  of  feudal  monarchy— when  faeeoin-  | 
ed  titles,  and  lavished  stars,  and  aougbt  to 
melt  hia  family  into  the  email  circle  of  he- 
reditary princes  he  adopted  the  surest  ' 
means  which  could  have  been  devised  for 
alienating  from  himself  the  aflectmna  of  all 
the  men  of  the  revolution,  the  arm  j  alone 
exoepted,and  for  reanimating  thehopes  and 
exertions  of  the  Bourbonists.  It  is  clear 
that  thenceforth  he  leaned  almost  wboUy 
on  the  soldiery.  No  civil  changes  coaM 
after  this  affect  his  real  position.  Oaths 
and  vows,  charters  and  concessions,  all 
were  alike  in  vain.  When  the  army  vras 
humbled  and  weakened  in  1814^  he  fell 
lirom  hia  throne,  without  one  voice  being 
lifted  up  in  his  favour.  The  armj  was 
no  sooner  strengthened,  and  re-encoura- 
ged, tlian  it  recalled  him.  He  reascend- 
ed  the  giddy  height,  with  the  daring  step 
of  a  hero,  and  professed  his  desire  to  scat- 
ter from  it  nothing  but  justice  and  mercy. 
But  no  man  trusted  his  words*  Hia  army 
was  mined  at  Waterloo;  and  the  brief 
day  of  the  second  reign  passed,  without 
a  twilight,  into  midnight. 

"  We  are  not  yet  far  enough  from  Buo- 
naparte to  estimate  the  effects  of  his  ca- 
reer.  He  recast  the  art  of  war ;  and  was 
conquered  in  the  end  by  men  who  had 
CBught  wisdom  and  inspiration  from  his 
own  campaigns.  He  gave  botli  perma- 
nency and  breadth  to  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution.    His  reign,  short  as 
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it  watiWas  sufficient  to  make  it  impossible 
that  the  offensive  privileges  of  caste  should 
ever  be  revived  in  France ;  and,  this  ini- 
quixj  being  once  removed,  there  could 
be  littSe  doubt  that  such  a  nation  would 
gradually  acquire  possession  of  a  body  of 
institutions  worthy  of  its  intelligence. 
Kapoleon  was  as  essentially,  and  irre- 
claimably,  a  despot,  as  a  warrior ;  but  his 
successor,  whether  a  Bourbon  or  a  Buo- 
naparte, vras  likely  to  be  a  constitutional 
sovereign.  The  tyranny  of  a  meaner  hand 
would  not  have  been  endured  after  that 
precedent. 

'*  On  Europe  at  large  he  has  left  traces 
of  bis  empire,  not  less  marked  or  import- 
ant. He  broke  down  the  barriers  every- 
where of  custom  and  prejudice  ;  and  re- 
Tolutionized  the  spirit  of  the  Continent. 
His  successes^  and  his  double  downfoH, 
taught  absolute  princes  their  weakness, 
and  injured  nations  their  strength.  Such 
burricanes  of  passion  as  the  French  Re- 
Toiutran— such  sweeping  scourges  of  man- 
kind as  Napoleon  Buonaparte— are  not 
permitted,  but  as  the  avengers  of  great 
evils,  and  the  harbingers  of  great  good.  Of 
the  influence  of  both,  as  regards  the  Con- 
tinent, it  may  be  safely  said— that  even 
now  we  have  seen  only  *  the  beginning  of 
the  end.'  The  reigning  sovereigns  of 
Europe  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  bene- 
Tolent  and  humane  men ;  and  their  sub- 
jects, no  less  than  they,  ought  to  remem- 
ber the  lesson  ofall  history— that  violent 
and  sudden  changes,  in  the  structure  of 
social  and  political  order,  have  never  yet 
occurred,  without  inflicting  utter  misery 
upon  at  least  one  generation. 

*'  It  was  England  that  fought  the  great 
battle  throughout,  on  the  same  principle, 
without  flinching ;  and,  but  for  her  per- 
severance, all  the  rest  would  have  strug. 
gled  in  vain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
British  nation  will  continue  to  see,  and 
to  reverenecy  in  the  contest  and  in  its 
result,  the  immeasurable  advantages  which 
the  sober  strength  of  a  free  but  fixed  con- 
atitution  possesses  over  the  mad  energies 
of  anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  over  all  that  despotic  selfishness 
can  effect,  even  under  the  guidance  of  the 
most  eonsummate  genius." 

The  second  work  included  in  this 
collection  is  a  Life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  written  by  the  Reverend  John 
Williams,  (of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,) 
the  well-known  founder  and  head  of 
the  New  Edinburgh  Academy,  and 
written  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
high  scholastic  reputation.  The  Rec« 
tor  has  no  need  of  our  testimony  to 
tbe  depth  of  his  dassioal  learning,  or 


to  his  soundness  and  vigour  of  under- 
standing,— without  which  no  man  ever 
was  or  will  be  an  eminently  successful 
teacher  of  youth.  He  has  displayed 
felicitously  in  this  volume  botn  the 
natural  and  acquired  endowments  of 
his  mind-^fiUed  a  blank  in  the  histo- 
rical library — ^furnished  the  school- 
master, and  also  the  schoolboy,  whe- 
ther at  home  or  abroad,  with  a  capital 
manual — and,  in  a  word,  given  every 
citizen  of  Modern  Athens  new  reason 
for  rejoicing  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
is  once  more  established  among  ue» 
He  has  brought  a  shrewd  undersUnd- 
ing  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  all 
the  lights  of  recent  European  reading, 
together  with  not  a  little  Asiatic  lore, 
both  curious  and  instructiye,  to  bear 
upon  the  life  and  actions  of  the  immor- 
tiu  Macedonian ;  and  unless  there 
should  be  some  unlooked-for  burst  of 
light  from  Oriental  sources,  there  will 
never,  in  as  far  as  we  can  see,  be  the 
smallest  occasion  for  writing  this  story 
over  again.  We  think  the  narrative 
might  be  even  more  compressed ;  and 
we  are  sure  the  author  could  amend 
the  style  in  the  course  of  a  careful 
revision.  The  language  is  full  of 
muscle  and  vigour;  but  there  is  a 
considerable  deficiency  of  ease  and 
grace,  which  indeed  are  seldom  ac- 
quired by  any  one  without  much  more 
practice  in  writing  than  the  profes- 
sional labours  of  Mr  Williams  can  be 
supposed  to  have  left  room  for.  Burns 
said  of  his  friend  William  Nicoll,  one 
day,  when  that  worthy  High-School 
master  was  walking  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  the  poet—*'  He  has  a  strong 
inknee'd  sort  of  a  soul."  If  we  might 
venture  to  employ  a  similar  sort  of 
metaphor  on  this  occasion,  we  should 
say  that  the  Rector  of  the  New  Edin- 
burgh Academy  "  has  a  strong  bandy- 
legged sort  of  style."  We  present,  as 
a  specimen,  his  account  of  the  educa- 
tion  of  his  hero,— a  part  of  the  subject 
which  he  may  be  expected  to  treat 
eonamore. 

**  Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting 
the  infancy  and  childhood  of  Alexander. 
The  letter  which  Philip  is  supposed  to 
have  written  to  Aristotle  on  the  birth  of 
the  prince,  is,  I  fear,  a  forgery.  For  it 
is  rather  incompatible  with  the  fact,  that 
AristoUft  did  not  take  the  immediate 
charge  of  his  duties  until  his  pupil  had 
attained  his  fifteenth  year.  But  as  the 
philosopher's  (ather  bad  been  the  fiivour- 
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ite  pfaytician  in  the  Macedonian  court,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  even  the  earlier  years 
of  the  prince  were  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  bis  great  preceptor,  and  that  his 
primary  education  was  conducted  accord- 
ing to  his  suggestions.  If  such  was  the 
case,  we  can  easily  deduce  the  principles 
on  which  both  the  earlier  and  more  ma- 
ture education  of  Alexander  was  condnet- 
ed,  from  Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Politics, 
where  they  are  dcTcloped. 

**  He  divides  a  regular  coarse  of  edn- 
eation  into  three  parts^  The  first  oom- 
priies  the  period  from  the  birth  to  the 
completion  of  the  seventh  year.  The  se- 
cond from  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  to  the  completion  of  the  eight- 
eenth year,  and  the  third  from  the  eight* 
eenth  to  the  twenty-first. 

**  According  to  Aristotle,  more  care 
should  be  taken  of  the  body  than  of  the 
mind  for  the  first  seven  years :  strict  at- 
tention to  diet  be  enfoxced,  and  the  in- 
fant from  his  infancy  habituated  to  bear 
cold.  This  habit  is  attainable  either  1^ 
cold  bathing  or  light  clothing.  The  eye 
and  ear  of  the  child  should  be  most  watch- 
fully and  severely  guarded  against  conta^ 
mination'of  every  kind,  and  unrestrained 
communication  with  servants  be  strictly 
prevented.  Even  his  amusements  should 
be  under  due  regulation,  and  rendered  as 
interesting  and  intellectual  as  possible. 

**  It  must  always  remain  doubtful,  how 
far  Olympias  would  allow  such  excellent 
precepts  to  be  put  in  execution.  But  it 
is  recorded  that  Leonnatus,  the  governor 
of  the  young  prince,  was  an  austere  man, 
of  great  severity  of  manner,  and  not  like- 
ly to  relax  any  adopted  rules.  He  was 
also  a  relation  of  Olympias,  and  as  such 
might  doubtless  enforce  a  system  upon 
which  no  stranger  would  be  allowed  to 
act  The  great  strength,  agility,  and 
hardy  habits  of  Alexander,  are  the  best 
proofs  that  this  part  of  his  education  was 
not  neglected,  and  his  lasting  affection 
for  his  noble  nurse  Lannice,  the  daughter 
of  Dropidas,  proves  also  that  it  was  con- 
ducted with  gentleness  and  affection. 

"  The  intellectual  education  of  Ale» 
ander  would,  on  Aristotle's  plan,  com- 
mence with  his  eighth  year.  About  this 
period  of  his  life,  Lysimachus,  an  Acar- 
nanian,  was  appointed  his  preceptor. 
Plutarch  gives  him  an  unfavourable  cha- 
racter, and  insinuates  that  he  was  more 
desirous  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
royal  family,  than  effectually  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  ofilce.  It  was  his  delight 
to  call  Philip,  Peleus;  Alexander  Achil- 
les, and  to  claim  for  himself  the  honorary 
name  of  Phoenix.  Early  impressions  are 
the  strongest,  and  even  the  pedantic  aW 


lusions  of  the  Acanuuiian  might  render 
the  young  prince  more  eager  to  imitate 
his  Homeric  modeL 

**  Aristotle  mentiona  four  principal 
branches  of  education  as  belonging  to  the 
first  part  of  the  middle  period.  Tliese 
are  literature,  gymnastics,  muaic»  and 
painting,  of  which  writing  formed  a  aub- 
ordinate  branch.  As  the  treatise  on  po- 
litics was  left  ui  an  unfinished  states  we 
have  no  means  of  defining  what  was 
comprehended  under  his  general  term 
literature;  but  commencmg  with  reading 
and  the  principles  of  grammar,  it  app»> 
rently  included  composition  in  verae  and 
prose,  and  the  study  of  the  historians  and 
poets  of  Greece.  During  this  period 
the  lighter  gymnastics  alone  wore  to  be 
introduced,  and  especially  such  exercises 
as  are  best  calculated  to  promote  graces 
fulness  of  manner  and  personal  activity. 
Aristotle  had  strong  c^ectiona  to  the 
more  violent  exertions  of  the  gymnasium 
during  early  life^  as  he  considered  them 
usurious  to  the  growth  of  the  body,  and 
to  the  future  strength  of  the  adult.  In 
proof  of  this  he  adduces  the  conclusive 
dot,  that,  in  the  long  list  of  Olympic  vic- 
tors^ only  two,  or,  at  most^  three  u». 
stances  had  occurred  in  which  the  same 
person  had  proved  victor  in  youth  and  in 
manhood.  Premature  training  and  over- 
exertion he,  therefore,  regarded  as  iijo- 
rious  to  the  eonstitution. 

"  Not  only  the  theory  of  painting  bat 
also  a  certain  skill  in  handling  the  pencil, 
was  to  be  acquired.  Aristotle  regarded 
this  elegant  art  as  peeuliariy  conducing 
to  create  a  habit  of  ord»  and  arrange- 
ment, and  to  impress  the  mind  with  a 
feeling  of  the  beautiful. 

"  Music  both  m  theory  and  practki^ 
vocal  and  instrumental,  was  considered 
by  him  as  a  necessary  part  of  edueation, 
on  account  of  the  toothing  and  puriffiag 
effects  of  simple  melodies,  and  because 
men,  wearied  with  more  serious  puraoits, 
require  an  elegant  and  innocent  recrea- 
tion. By  way  of  illnstratioa,  he  adds  that 
music  is  to  the  man  what  the  rattle  is  to 
the  child.  Such  were  the  atndies  thai 
occnpied  the  attention  of  the  youthlul 
Alexander  between  the  seventh  and 
fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  When  he 
was  in  his  eleventh  year,  Demosthenes^ 
^schines,  and  eight  other  leading  Athe- 
nians, visited  his  father's  coturt  as  ambas- 
sadors, and  Philip  was  so  proud  of  the 
proficiency  of  his  son,  that  he  ventured 
to  exhibit  him  before  these  arbiters  of 
taste.  The  yonng  prince  gave  specimens 
of  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  harp,  in  do- 
ckmation,  and  in  reciting  a  dramatie 
dialogae  with  one  of  his  yoathfol  compa* 
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Dions.  But  if  W6  can  believe  iEschines, 
Demosthenes  was  particularly  severe  on 
the  false  accents  and  Dorian  intonations 
of  the  noble  boy. 

**  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  placed 
under  the  immediate  tuition  of  the  great 
philosopher,  according  to  whose  advice  I 
have  supposed  his  earlier  education  to 
have  been  conducted.  In  the  year  B.  C. 
342,  Aristotle  joined  his  illustrions  pupil, 
and  did  not  finally  quit  him  until  he  pass- 
ed over  Into  Asia. 

*'  The  master  was  worthy  of  his  pnpil, 
mnd  the  pupil  of  his  master.  The  mental 
•tores  of  Aristotle  were  vast,  and  all  ar- 
ranged with  admirable  accnracyand  judg. 
ment  His  style  of  speaking  and  writing 
pure,  clear,  and  precise ;  and  his  industry 
in  accnmulating  particular  facts,  only 
equalled  by  bis  aagaeity  in  drawing  ge- 
neral  inferences.  Alenader  was  gifted 
with  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  an 
insatiable  desire  of  knowledge,  and  an 
ambition  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  se- 
cond place  in  any  pursuit 

**  Such  a  pupil  nnder  such  a  master 
must  soon  have  acquired  a  safficicnt 
knowledge  of  those  branches  described 
before^  as  occupying  the  middle  period 
of  education.  He  would  then  enter  on 
the  final  course  intended  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  literary  studies.  This  con^ 
prehended  what  Aristotle  calls  Matheses* 
and  included  the  branches  of  human 
learning  arranged  at  present  under  the 
general  term  mathematics.  To  these,  as 
Sir  as  they  could  be  scientifically  treated, 
were  added  moral  philosophy,  logic,  rhe- 
toric, the  art  of  poetry,  the  theory  of  po- 
litical government,  and  the  more  evident 
principles  of  natural  philosophy.  On 
these  subjects  we  still  possess  treatises 
written  ij  Aristotle,  in  the  first  place 
most  probably  for  the  use  of  his  pupil, 
and  afterwards  published  for  the  public 
benefir. 

•  •  •  • 

**  But  the  great  object  of  Aristotle  was 
to  render  his  pupil  an  accomplished 
statesman,  and  to  qualify  him  to  govern 
with  wisdom,  firmness,  and  justice,  the 
great  empire  destined  to  be  inherited  and 
acquired  by  htm.  It  was  his  province  to 
impress  deeply  upon  his  mind  the  tmths 
of  moral  philosophy,  to  habituate  him  to 
practise  its  precepts,  to  store  his  mind 
with  historical  facts,  to  teach  him  how  to 
draw  useful  inferences  from  them,  and  to 
explain  the  means  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  and  increase  the 
•ubility  of  empires. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  were  the 
religious  opinions  incnlcated  by  Aristotle 
on  his  pupil's  mind.    In  their  effects 


they  were  decided  and  tolerant  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  they  were 
the  same  as  are  expressed  by  Aristotle, 
who  maintained  the  universality  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  power 
and  will  under  various  Ibrms  In  various 
countries. 

**  As  in  modem,  so  in  ancient  times, 
great  differences  of  opinion  prevailed  on 
the  subject  of  education.  Some  directed 
their  attention  principally  to  the  conduct 
of  the  intellect,  others  to  the  formation 
of  moral  feelings  and  habits,  and  a  third 
party  appeared  more  anxious  to  improve 
the  carriage  and  strengthen  the  body  by 
healthful  exercise  than  to  enlighten  the 
mfaid.  Aristotle's  plan  was  to  unite  the 
thie0  systems,  and  to  make  them  e<K 
operate  in  the  formation  of  the  perfect 
character,  called  in  Greek,  the  »mXH  mu 
«}^of.  In  tnitlv  no  talents  can  com* 
pensate  for  the  want  of  moral  worth  j 
and  good  intentions,  separated  from  ta- 
lents^ oflen  Inflict  the  deepest  injuries 
while  their  possessor  wishes  to  confer 
the  greatest  benefits  on  mankind.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  sound  constittt- 
tion,  elegance  of  manner,  and  graceful- 
ness of  person,  are  most  useful  auxiliaries 
in  carrying  into  effect  measures  eman». 
ting  from  virtuous  principles^  and  con- 
ducted by  superior  talents. 

*'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Aris* 
totle  wished  to  instruct  his  pupil  deeply 
in  all  the  above«mentioned  branches  of 
education.  He  expressly  states,  that 
the  liberally-educated  man,  or  the  perfect 
gentleman,  should  not  be  profoundly 
scientific^  because  a  course  of  general 
knowledge,  and  what  we  call  polite  lite- 
rature, is  more  beneficial  to  the  mind 
than  a  complete  proficiency  In  one  or 
more  sciences ;  a  proficiency  not  to  be 
acquired  without  a  disproportionate  sacri- 
fice of  time  and  labour. 

"  It  was  also  one  of  Aristotle's  maxims 
that  the  education  should  vary  according 
to  the  destination  of  the  pupil  in  future 
life ;  that  is,  supposing  him  to  be  a  gen« 
tleman,  whether  he  was  to  devote  hia»- 
self  to  a  life  of  action,  or  of  contempl*- 
tfon.  Whether  he  was  to  engage  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  world,  and  plunge 
amidst  the  contentions  and  struggles  of 
political  warfare^  or  to  live  apart  from 
active  life  in  philosophic  enjoyments 
and  contempktive  retirement  Although 
the  philosopher  gave  the  preference  to 
the  latter  mode  of  living,  he  well  knew 
that  his  pupil  must  be  prepared  for  the 
former;  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia 
could  not  be  retained  by  a  monarch  de- 
voted to  elegant  ease^  liteniy  pursuitt^ 
and  refined  eigoyments.    The  successor 
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of  Philip  ought  to  possets  the  power  of 
reasoning  accurately,  acting  decisively, 
and  expressing  his  ideas  with  perspicuity, 
elegance,  and  en ergy.  * ' 

The  geography  and  chronology  of 
Alexander's  campaigns  have  received 
a  flood  of  new  tight  from  Mr  Wil- 
liams's labours^  and  the  whole  story  is 
told  in  a  manner  alike  calculated  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  and  stimulate  the 
reflection  of  the  vouthful  reader. 

We,  who  now  nold  the  pen,  do  not 
pretend  to  be  deeply  skilled  in  the 
myst^ies  of  the  fine  arts— although 
we  have  long  been  numbered  among 
the  members  of  the  Athenian  Dilettan- 
ii.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  upon 
any  account  of  Na  IV.  of  the  Family 
Library,  which  is  the  first  volume  of 
**  Lives  of  the  British  Painters,  Sculp« 
tors,  and  Architects,"  (to  be  completed 
in  three  volumes,)  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham.  All  that  we  can  answer  for  is, 
that  the  biographies  included  in  this 
first  volume  are  very  interesting  read- 
ing—the result  apparently  of  much  di« 
ligence— abounding  certainly  in  mas- 
culine views  and  opinions,  shrewd, 
terse  common  sense,  and  last,  not  least 
to  our  taste,  in  quiet  graphic  humour. 
The  poet  peeps  out,  as  is  fair  and 
proper,  here  and  there;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  style  presents,  in  its  sub- 
dued and  compact  simplicity,  a  stri- 
king ftnd  laudable  contract  to  the  so 
often  prolix  and  over-adorned  prose 
of  Mr  Cunningham's  romances.  He 
may  depend  upon  it  that  he  has  hit 
the  right  key  here;  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  him,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  task,  to  act  on  the  advice  which 
Dr  Johnson  once  bestowed  on  a  young 
Cantabrigian  author,  who  had  sub« 
mitted  a  MS.  to  his  inspection :  ''  Read 
your  book  carefully  over  a  month  or 
two  hence,"  quoth  the  Doctor,  *'  and 
whenever  you  come  to  a  passage  which 
strikes  you  as  particularly  fine,  score 
it  out."  The.  steel  engravings  of  Ho- 
garth and  Reynolds  m  this  volume 
are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  them- 
selves well  worth  the  five  shillings  it 
costs.  As  for  the  woodcuts,  we  can 
only  express  our  humble  suspicion, 
that  that  of ''  the  Harlot's  Progress," 
Scene  II.,  which  ought  no^  to  have  been 
given  for  another  reason,  is  the  onlj 
one  which  reflects  any  sort  of  credit 
on  the  artist  Mere  outlines  on  steel 
•would  cost  leas,  and  be  far  more  satis- 
factory, than  such  attempts  to  convey 


the  efiect  of  finished  paintings  by  the 
tools  of  the  box-  cutter. 

We  come  now  to  the  fifth  Number 
of  this  collection — the  last  that  has 
been  put  forth— and  we  think  the  best 
—being  the  first  volume  of  "  llie 
History  of  the  Jews,"  f  to  be  comple- 
ted in  three  volumes,)  by  the  Rev.  H. 
H.  Milman.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
important  subject  which  has  as  yet 
been  opened  in  the  Family  Library-— 
and  the  editors  have  been  most  fortu- 
nate in  engaging  on  it  the  pen  of  a 
scholar,  both  classical  and  scriptural, 
and  so  elegant  and  powerful  a  writer, 
as  the  Poetry  Professor.  We  shall  not 
pretend  to  criticise  in  detail  a  work, 
of  which  only  one-third  part  ia  before 
us ;  but  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying, 
that  high  as  Mr  Milman's  repuution 
has  for  some  years  been,  it  will  at 
once  be  more  than  doubled  by  this 
volume.  Ars  est  ceiare  artem — and 
rarely  has  profound  research  been  di»« 
guised  under  a  more  charming  appear- 
ance of  easy  and  rapid  eloquence.  Sub- 
jects familiar  to  us  from  infancy  are 
treated  so  as  to  possess  all  the  interest 
of  novelty— questions,  which  have  ex- 
ercised the  wits  of  controveraialists 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  are 
presented  with  a  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness calculated  to  captivate  the  young- 
est reader — the  whole  narrative  find- 
ing space  for  the  richest  detail,  and 
yet  condensed  into  most  pregnant  bre- 
vity, breathes  at  once  the  warm  ima- 
gination of  a  poet,  the  piety  of  a  ripe 
and  sober  divine,  and  the  expansive 
liberality  of  a  philosophical  under- 
standing. Few  theological  works  of 
this  order  (if  it  be  completed  as  it  is 
begun)  have  appeared  either  in  ours 
or  in  any  other  language.  To  the 
Christian  reader  of  every  age  and  sex 
—and  we  may  add  of  every  sect — it 
will  be  a  source  of  the  pureat  delight, 
instruction,  and  comfort ;  and  of  the 
infidels  who  open  it  merely  thdX  thev 
may  not  remain  in  ignorance  of  a  work 
pkced  by  general  consent  in  the  rank 
of  an  En^ish  classic,  is  there  not  every 
reason  tonope  that  many  will  lay  it 
down  in  a  far  different  mood  ? 

This  first  volume  brings  down  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people  to  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  the  year  before  Christ  587. 
The  second  volume,  we  presume,  in- 
cludes the  period  between  that  cala- 
mity and  the  final  catastrophe  of  tiiie 
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Holy  City  under  Titos ;  the  third,  the 
history  of  the  dispersion  to  the  present 
time.  A  subject  so  pregnant  witn  every 
element  of  interest,  the  world  coald 
not  produce — and  high  indeed  will  be 
the  reward  of  this  writer,  if  he  be 
spared  to  the  completion  of  the  task. 

"  The  Jews,"  he  says,  **  without  refer- 
ence to  their  religious  belief,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  people  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  Sprung  from  one  stock, 
they  pass  the  infancy  of  their  nation  in  a 
state  of  servitude  in  a  foreign  country, 
where,  nevertheless,  they  increase  so  ra- 
pidly, as  to  appear  on  a  sudden  the  fierce 
and  irresistible  conquerors  of  their  native 
valleys  in  Palestine.  There  they  settle 
down  under  a  formof  govemraentandeode 
of  laws  totally  unlike  those  of  any  other 
rude  or  civilized  community.  They  sustain 
along  and  doubtful  conflict,  sometimes 
enslaved,  sometimes  victorious,  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Atlength,  united  un- 
der one  monarchy,  they  gradually  rise  to 
the  rank  of  a  powerful,  opulent,  and  com- 
mercial people.  Subsequently  weakened 
by  internal  discord,  they  are  overwhelmed 
l^the  vast  monarchies  which  arose  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  transplanted 
into  a  foreign  region.  Tiiey  are  partially 
restored,  by  the  generosity  or  policy  of  the 
Eastern  sovereigns,  to  their  native  land. 
They  are  engaged  in  wars  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic galhmtry,  in  assertion  of  their  In- 
dependence, against  the  Syro-Grecian 
successors  of  Alexander.  Under  Herod, 
they  rise  to  a  second  era  of  splendour,  as 
a  dependent  kingdom  of  Rome :  finally, 
they  make  the  last  desperate  resistance 
to  the  universal  dominion  of  the  Csesars. 
Scattered  from  tlut  period  over  the  face 
of  the  earth— hated,  seomed,  and  oppress- 
ed, they  subsist,  a  numerous  and  often  a 
thriving  people ;  and  in  all  the  changes 
of  manners  and  opinions  retain  tlieir  an- 
cient institutions,  their  national  charac- 
ter, and  theu:  indelible  hope  of  restoration 
to  grandeur  and  happiness  in  their  native 
land.  Thus  the  history  of  this,  perhaps 
the  only  unmingled  race*  which  can  boast 
of  high  antiqnity,  leads  us  through  every 
gradation  of  society,  and  brings  us  into 
contact  with  almost  every  nation  which 
commands  our  interest  in  the  ancient 
woM ;  the  migratory  pastoral  population 
of  Asia;  Egypt,  the  mysterious  parent 
of  arts,  science,  and  legislation ;  the  Ara. 
blan  Desert ;  the  Hebrew  theocracy  un- 
der the  form  of  a  federative  agricultural 
republic,  their  kingdom  powerful  in  war 
and  splendid  in  peace;  Babylon,  in  its 
magnificence  and  downfiill ;  Grecian  arts 
and  luxury  endeavouring  to  force  an  un- 
natural refinement  within  the  pale  of  the 


rigid  Mosaic  institutions;  Roman  arms 
waging  an  exterminating  war  with  the 
independence  even  of  the  smallest  states ; 
it  descends,  at  length,  to  all  the  changes 
in  the  social  state  of  the  modern  Euro* 
pean  and  Asiatic  nations. 

"  The  religious  history  of  this  people 
is  no  less  singular.  In  the  narrow  slip 
of  land  inhabited  by  their  tribes,  the  wor- 
ship of  one  Almighty  Creator  of  the  Uni. 
verse  subsisted,  as  in  its  only  sanctuary. 
In  every  stage  of  society,  under  the  pas- 
toral tent  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  sump, 
tuous  temple  of  Solomon,  the  same  creed 
maintains  its  inviolable  simplicity.  Du- 
ring their  long  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  in  Egypt  and  Babylon,  though 
the  primitive  habits  and  character  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  were  greatly  modified, 
and  perhaps  some  theological  notions  en- 
grafted on  their  original  tenets,  this  pri- 
mary  distinction  still  remains ;  after  se- 
veral periods  of  almost  total  apostasy,  it 
revives  in  all  its  vigour.  Nor  is  this 
merely  a  sublime  speculative  tenet,— it  is 
the  basis  of  their  civil  constitution,  and 
their  national  character.  As  there  is  but 
one  Almighty  God,  so  there  is  but  one 
people  under  his  especial  protection,  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  Hence  their 
civil  and  religious  history  are  inseparable. 
The  God  of  the  chosen  people  is  their 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  sovereign ; 
he  is  not  merely  their  legislator,  but  also 
the  administrator  of  their  laws.  Their 
land  is  his  gift,  held  from  him,  as  from  a 
feudal  liege-lord,  on  certain  conditions. 
He  is  their  leader  in  war,  their  counsel- 
lor in  peace.  Their  happiness  or  adver- 
sity, national  as  well  as  individual,  de- 
pends solely  and  immediately  on  their 
maintenance  or  neglect  of  the  divine  in- 
stitution?. Such  was  the  common  po- 
pular religion  of  the  Jews,  as  it  appears 
in  all  their  records,  in  their  law,  their 
history,  theUr  poetry,  and  their  moral 
philosophy.  Hence,  to  the  mere  specu- 
lative enquirer,  the  study  of  the  human 
race  presents  no  phenomenon  so  singular 
as  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  peo- 
ple ;  to  the  Christian,  no  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind  can  be  more  instmet- 
tve  or  imporunt,  than  that  which  con^ 
tains  the  rise,  progress,  and  downlkll  of 
his  religious  ancestors." 

We  must  gratify  our  readers  with 
some  larger  specimens  of  this  masterly 
work ;  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  se- 
lect where  any  one  chapter  would  be 
sufficiently  acceptable.  Perhaps  we 
need  not  look  farther  than  the  follow- 
ing general  reflections  on  the  state  of 
society  described  in  the  Patridr^l 
history. 
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^  Mankind  appears  in  its  infurey,  gnu 
doallj  extending  its  ocenpaney  over  re- 
gions, either  entirely  unappropriated,  or 
as  yet  so  recently  and  thinly  peopled,  as 
to  admit,  without  resistance,  the  new 
swarms  of  settlers,  which  seem  to  spread 
from  the  birthplace  of  the  human  race, 
the  plains  of  Central  Asia.  They  are 
peaceful  pastoral  nomads,  travelling  on 
their  camels,  the  ass  the  only  other  beast 
of  burden ;  the  horse  appears  to  have 
been  unknown— fortunately,  periiaps,  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbours— for  the 
possession  of  that  animal  seems  fatal  to 
habits  of  peace.  The  nomads^  who  are 
horsemen,  are  almost  always  marauders. 
The  power  of  sweeping  rapidly  over  a 
wide  district,  and  retreating  as  speedily, 
offers  irresistible  temptation  to  a  people 
of  roaming  and  unsettled  habits.  But 
the  unenterprising  shepherds,  from  whom 
the  Hebrew  tribe  descended,  move  on^ 
ward  as  their  convenience  or  necessity 
require,  or  as  richer  pastures  attract  their 
notice.  Wherever  they  settle,  they  sink 
wellsrand  thus  render  unpeopled  districts 
babiuble.  It  is  still  more  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  the  progress  of  improvement 
if  incidentally  betrayed  in  the  summary 
account  of  the  ancient  record*  Abraham 
ftnds  no  impediment  to  his  settling  where- 
ever  fertile  pastures  invite  him  to  pitch 
liis  camp.  It  is  only  a  place  of  burial,  in 
which  he  thinks  of  securing  a  proprietary 
right  Jacob,  on  the  contrary,  purchases 
a  field  to  pitch  his  tent  When  Abra. 
ham  is  exposed  to  famine,  he  appears  to 
bave  had  no  means  of  supply  but  to  go 
down  himself  to  Egypt  In  the  time  of 
Jacob,  a  regular  traffic  in  com  existed 
between  the  two  countries,  and  caravan- 
saries were  established  on  the  way.  Tra- 
ding caravans  bad  likewise  begun  to  tnk- 
?erse  the  Arabian  deserts,  with  the  spices 
and  other  products  of  the  East,  and  with 
slaves,  which  they  imported  into  Egypt 
Among  the  simpler  nomads  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, wages  in  money  were  unknown ; 
among  the  richer  Phoenician  tribes,  gold 
and  silver  were  already  current  It  has 
been  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men 
that  Abraham  paid  the  money  for  his  bar- 
gain by  weight  Jacob  in  pieces,  rudely 
coined  or  stamped.  When  Abraham  re-r 
caives  the  celestial  strangers,  with  true 
Arabian  hospitality  he  kiUs  the  calf  with 
bis  own  hands,  but  has  nothing  more  ge- 
nerous  to  offer  than  the  Scythian  beve- 
rage of  milk;  yet  the  more  civilized  na- 
tive tribes  seem,  by  the  offering  of  Mel- 
chisedek,  to  have  had  wine  at  their  com. 
mand.  Isaac,  become  more  wealthy,  and 
having  commenced  the  tillage  of  the  soil, 
had  acquired  a  taste  for  savoury  meats. 
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and  had  wine  for  bis  ordinary  use.  The 
tillage  of  Isaac  bespeaks  the  richness  of 
a  virgin  soil,  as  yet  unbroken  by  the 
plough— it  returned  an  hundred  for  one. 
These  primitive  societies  were  constitu- 
ted in  the  most  simple  and  inartificial 
manner.  The  parental  authority,  and 
that  of  the  head  of  the  tribe,  was  lu- 
preme  and  without  appeal — Esau  so  far 
respects  even  his  blind  and  feeble  father, 
as  to  postpone  the  gratification  of  his  re^ 
venge  till  the  death  of  Jacob.  Afterwards 
the  brothers  who  conspire  against  Joseph, 
though  some  of  them  had  already  dipped 
their  hands  in  blood,  dare  not  perpetrate 
their  crime  openly.  When  they  return 
from  Egypt  to  fetch  Benjamin,  in  order 
to  redeem  one  of  their  company,  left  in 
apparent  danger  of  his  life,  they  are  obli. 
ged  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Jacobs  and 
do  not  think  of  carrying  him  off  by  forces 
Reuben,  indeed,  leaves  his  own  sons  as 
hostages,  under  an  express  covenant  that 
they  are  to  be  put  to  death  if  he  docs  not 
bring  Benjamin  back;  The  fother  seems 
to  have  possessed  the  power  of  transfer- 
ring the  right  of  primogeniture  to  a  young- 
er son*  This  was  perhaps  the  effect  of 
Isaac's  blessing;  Jacob  seems  to  have 
done  the  same,  and  disinherited  the  three 
elder  sons  of  Leah.  The  desire  of  off. 
spring,  and  the  pride  of  beooming  the 
ancestor  of  a  great  people,  with  tlie  at- 
tendant disgrace  of  barrenness,  however 
in  some  degree  common  to  human  na- 
ture, and  not  unknown  in  thickly.peo- 
pled  countries,  yet  as  the  one  predomi- 
nant and  absorbing  passion  (for  such  It  is 
in  the  patriarchal  history)  belonga  more 
properly  to  a  period,  when  the  earth  still 
offered  ample  room  for  each  tribe  to  ex- 
tend ita  boundaries  without  encroaching 
on  the  possessions  of  its  neighbour. 

**  These  incidents,  in  themselves  tri- 
fling,  are  not  without  interest,  both  as 
illustrative  of  human  manners,  and  as 
tending  to  shew  that  the  record  from 
which  they  are  drawn  was  itself  derived 
from  contemporary  traditions,  which  it 
has  represented  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
Even  the  characters  of  the  different  per- 
sonages are  singularly  in  unison  with  the 
State  of  society  described.  There  is  the 
hunter,  the  migratory  herdsman,  and  the 
incipient  husbandman.  The  quiet  and 
easy  Isaac  adapts  himself  to  the  more 
fixed  and  sedentary  occupation  of  tillage. 
Esau  the  hunter  is  reckless,  daring,  and 
improvident  Jacob  the  herdsman,  cau- 
tious, observant,  subtle,  and  timid.  Esau 
excels  in  one  great  virtue  of  uncivilized 
Kfe,  bravery;  Jacob  in  another  which  is 
not  less  highly  appreciated,  craft.  Even 
in  Abraham  we  do  not  find  that  nice  and 
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lofty  Benie  of  tenelty  wbicli  distingnithet 
a  state  of  societjr  where  the  point  of  ho- 
nour has  acquired  great  influence.  It  is 
singular  that  this  accurate  delineation  of 
primitive  manners,  and  the  discrimina- 
tion of  indi?idaal  character  in  each  suc- 
cessive patriarch,  with  all  the  imperfec- 
tions and  vices,  as  well  of  the  social 
state  as  of  the  particular  disposition,  al- 
though so  conclusive  an  evidence  to  the 
honesty  of  the  narrative,  has  caused  the 
greatest  perplexity  to  many  pious  minds, 
and  as  great  triumph  to  die  adversaries 
of  reveded  religion.  The  object  of  this 
work  is  strictly  historical,  not  theologi- 
cal;  yet  a  few  observations  may  be  ven- 
tured on  this  point,  considering  its  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  manner  in  which 
Jewish  history  ought  to  be  written  and 
read.  Some  will  not  read  the  most  an- 
cient and  curious  history  in  the  world, 
because  it  is  in  the  Bible ;  others  read  it 
in  the  Bible  with  a  kind  of  pious  awe, 
which  prevents  them  from  comprehend- 
ing its  real  spirit.  The  latter  look  on 
the  distinguished  characters  in  the  Mo- 
saic annals  as  a  kind  of  sacred  beings, 
scarcely  allied  to  human  nature.  Their 
intercourse  with  the  Divinity  Investa 
them  with  a  mysterious  sanctity,  which 
is  expected  to  extend  to  all  their  actions. 
Hence,  when  they  find  the  same  passions 
at  work,  the  ordinary  feelings  and  vices 
of  human  nature  prevalent  both  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  chosen  people,  and 
the  chosen  people  themselves,  they  are 
confounded  and  distressed.  Writers  un- 
friendly to  revealed  religion,  starting  with 
the  same  notion,  that  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive is  uniformly  exemplary,  not  histori- 
cal, have  enlarged  with  malicious  triumph 
on  the  delinquencies  of  the  patriarchs 
and  their  descendants.  Perplexity  and 
triumph  surely  equally  groundless!  Had 
the  avowed  design  of  the  intercourse  of 
God  with  the  patriarchs  been  their  own 
unimpeachable  perfection;  had  that  of 
the  Jewish  polity  been  the  establishment 
of  a  divine  Utopia,  advanced  to  prema- 
ture civilisation,  and  overleaping  at  once 
those  centuries  of  slow  improvement, 
through  which  the  rest  of  mankind  were 
to  pass,  then  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  the  ma^ 
nifest  failure.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  an  ulterior  purpose  is  evident 
throughout.  The  patriarchs  and  their 
descendants  are  the  depositories  of  cer- 
tain great  religious  truths,  the  unity,  om* 
nipotence,  and  providence  of  God,  not 
solely  for  their  own  use  and  advantage, 
but  as  conservators  for  the  future  ani« 
versal  beaeflt  of  mankind.  Hcnce^  pro« 
tided  the  great  endi  the  pieservitioo  of 
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those  tmthf,  was  eventually  obtained, 
huoian  afAiirs  took  their  ordinary  course ; 
the  common  passions  and  motives  of 
mankind  were  left  in  undisturbed  operik* 
tion.  Superior  in  one  respect  alone,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews 
themselves,  were  not  beyond  their  age  or 
country,  in  acquirements,  in  knowledge, 
or  even  in  morals;  as  far  as  morals  are 
modified  by  usage  and  opinion.  They 
were  polygamista,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Eastern  worlds  they  acquired  the  virtues 
and  the  vices  of  each  state  of  society 
through  which  they  passed.  Higher  and 
purer  notions  of  the  Deity,  though  they 
tend  to  promote  and  improve,  by  no 
means  necessarily  enforce  moral  perfec- 
tion ;  their  influence  will  be  regulated  by 
the  social  state  of  the  age  in  which  they 
are  promulgated,  and  the  bias  of  the  in- 
dividual character  to  which  they  are  ad- 
dressed. Neither  the  actual  interposition 
of  the  Almighty  in  favour  of  an  individual 
or  nation,  nor  his  employment  of  them 
as  instruments  for  certain  important  pur- 
poses, stamps  the  seal  of  divine  approba- 
tion on  all  their  actions ;  in  some  cases, 
as  in  the  deception  practised  by  Jacob 
on  his  father,  the  worst  part  of  their  cha- 
racter manifestly  contributes  to  the  pur- 
pose of  God :  still  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion is  not  altered;  it  is  to  be  judged  by 
its  motive,  not  by  iU  undesigned  conse* 
quence.  Allowance,  therefore,  being  aL. 
ways  made  for  their  age  and  social  state^ 
the  patriarchs,  kings*  and  other  Hebrew 
worthies,  are  amenable  to  the  same  ver- 
dict which  would  be  passed  on  the  emi- 
nent men  of  Greece  or  Rome.  £xcept« 
ing  where  they  act  under  the  express 
commandment  of  God,  they  have  no  ex- 
emption from  the  judgment  of  posterity; 
and  on  the  same  principle,  while  God  is 
on  the  scene,  the  historian  will  write 
with  caution  and  reverence ;  while  man, 
with  freedom,  justice,  and  impartiality." 
Weihall  conclude  withquotingacon« 
eiderable  part  of  the  chapter  which  Mr 
MUman  devotee  to  the  mstitutions  of 
the  chosen  race,  religioui  and  political, 
ae  finally  established  at  themomentoai 
epoch,  ''when  the  tall  and  sumptaout 
pavilion  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  coarse 
and  lowly  tents  of  the  people,  and 
tbeir  God  seemed  immediately  to  take 
possession  of  the  structure  devoted  to 
nls  honour— when  the  cloud  for«the 
first  time  rested  visibly  on  the  taber- 
nacle." After  describing  at  some 
length  the  efiecta  of  the  broad  line 
of  demarcation  drawn  between  the 
worshipperB  of  the  one  true  God,  04 
nioftyand  tbeir  polytheistic  neighbourly 
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and  the  seyere  rites  by  which  this  ra- 
dical distinction  was^  on  certain  occa« 
sions,  enforcedj  Mr  Milman  proceeds 
to  olMcrve,  that  nerertheless  *'  a  rude 
and  uni^ivilised  hoide,"  which  Words 
are  certainly  well  applied  to  the  mul« 
titude  whom  Moses  ^ded^  were  not 
ext>ected  to  attain  that  pure  and  exalt- 
ed spirituality  of  religion  which  has 
never  been  known  except. among  an 
enlightened  and  reasoning  people. 

"  Their  new  religion,"  says  our  author, 
'*  ministered  «ontinuid  excitement.  A 
splendid  ceremonial  dazzled  their  senses, 
perpetual  sacrifices  .enlivened  tlieir  faith, 
frequent  eommemorative  festivals  not 
merely  let  loose  their  gay  and  joyous  spirits, 
but  reminded  them  of  all  thesurprisingand 
marvellous  events  of  their  national  history. 
From  some  of  their  prepossessions  and 
habits  they  were  estranged  by  degrees, 
not  rent  with  unnecessary  violence.  The 
tabernacle  preserved  the  form  of  t^e  more 
solid  and  gigantic  structures  of  Egypt ; 
their  priesthood  were  attired  in  dresses  as 
costly,  in  many  respects  similar;  their 
ablutions  were  as  frequent;  the  exclusion 
of  the  daylight  probably  originated  in  sub< 
terranean  temples  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  like  those  of  Ipsambut  and  the  cave 
temples  of  India;  the  use  of  incense  seems 
to  have  been  common  in  every  kind  of  re- 
ligious worship.  Above  all,  the  great 
universal  rite  of  sacrifice  was  regulated 
with  the  utmost  precision.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  all  these  minute  par- 
ticulars^ still  less  into  the  remote  and 
typical  meaning  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial 
law.  SofiSce  it  to  say,  that  sacrifices  were 
either  national  or  individual  Every 
morning  and  every  evening  the  smoke 
from  the  great  brazen  altar  of  burnt  of- 
ferings ascended  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
people^on  the  Sabbath,  two  animals  in- 
stead of  one  were  slsin.  From  particu- 
lar sacrifices  or  offerings,  no  one,  not  even 
the  poorest,  was  excluded.  A  regular 
scale  of  oblations  was  made,  and  the  altar 
of  the  common  God  of  Israel  rejected 
not  the  small  measure  of  flour  which  the 
meanest  might  offer.  The  sacrifices  were 
partly  propitiatory,  that  is,  voluntary  acts 
of  reverence,  in  order  to  secure  the  fa- 
vour of  God  to  the  devout  worshipper : 
partly  eucharisticj  or  expressive  of  gratis 
tude  for  the  divine  blessings.  Of  this  na. 
ture  were  the  first  fruits.  The  Israelite 
might  not  reap  the  abundant  harvest,  with 
which  God  blessed  his  fertile  fields,  or 
gather  in  the  vintage,  which  empurpled 
the  rocky  hill-side,  without  first  making 
an  oblation  of  thanksgiring  to  the  graci- 
ous-Being, who  had  placed  him  in  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Xast- 
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ly,  they  were  ptaenlar  or  expiatory;  every 
sin  either  of  the  nation  or  the  individual, 
whether  a  sin  committed  in  ignorance,  or 
from  wilful  guilt,  had  Its  appointed  atone- 
ment; and  on  the  performance  of  this 
condition  the  priest  hsd  the  power  of  de- 
claring the  offender  free  from  the  punish, 
ment  due  to  his  crime.  One  day  in  the 
year,  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
was  set  apart  for  the  solemn  rite  of  na- 
tional expiation.  First  a  bullock  was  to 
be  slain,  and  the  blood  sprinkled,  not  onlj 
in  the  customary  places^  but  within  the 
Holy  of  Holies  itself.  Then  two  goats 
were  to  be  chosen,  lots  cast  upon  them ; 
the  one  that  was  assigned  to  the  Lord 
was  to  be  sacrificed ;  t^  other,  on  whose 
bead  the  sins  of  the  whole  people  were 
heaped  by  the  imprecation  of  the  high 
priest,  was  token  beyond  the  camp  and 
sent  into  the  desert  to  Azszel,  the  spirit 
of  evil,  to  whom  Hebrew  belief  assigned 
the  waste  and  howling  wildemeas  .as  his 
earthly  dwelling.  An  awful  example  con- 
firmed the  unalterable  authority  of  the 
sscrificial  ritual.  At  the  first  great  sacri- 
fice, after  the  consecration  of  the  priest- 
hood, on  the  renewal  of  the  national  cove- 
nant with  the  Deity,  fire  flashed  down  from 
heaven  and  consumed  the  burnt-offerings. 
But  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
kindled  their  censers  with  fire,  obtained 
from  some  less  pure  and  hallowed  source ;  < 
and,  having  thus  acted  without  command,  j 
were  struck  dead  for  their  offence. 

**  The  ordinary  festivals  of  the  Jewish 
nation  were  of  a  gayer  and  more  cheerful 
character.  E^ery  seventh  day  was  the 
Sabbath:  labour  ceased  throughout  the 
whole  land,  the  slave  and  the  stranger, 
even  the  beast  of  labour  or  burden,  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  period  of  ease  and 
recreation:  while  the  double  sanction, 
on  which  the  observance  of  the  day  rest- 
ed, reminded  every  faithful  Israelite  of  his 
God,  under  his  tiroibld  character  of  Crea- 
tor and  Deliverer.  All  creation  should 
rest,  because  on  that  day  the  Creator  rest- 
ed ;  Israel  more  particularly,  because  on 
that  day  they  rested  from  their  bondage  in 
Egypt.  In  later  times,  as  well  as  a  day 
of  grateful  recollection,  it  became  one  of 
public  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the 
law,  and  of  social  equalityamong  all  classes. 
Rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  master  and 
slave,  met  before  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
indulged  in  innocent  mirth,  or  in  the  ples- 
sures  of  friendly  intercourse. 

«*  The  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month 
was  appointed  as  the  Feast  of  Trumpets ; 
It  was  in  fact  the  beginning  of  the  old  He- 
brew, and  remained  that  of  the  civil  year. 
The  new  moon,  or  the  first  day  of  the 
lunar  month,  was  not  commanded  by  pc- 
fitiTe  preeept,  but  reco^ii^  as  a  festivsl 
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of  established  asage.  fiut  if  rhose  week. 
ly  or  monthly  nieedligs  contributed  to  tb6 
maintenance  of  the  religion,  and  to  th6 
cheerfulness  and  kindly  brotherhood 
anooDg  the  separate  communities,  the 
three  great  national  festivals  advanced 
those  important  ends  in  a  fkr  higher  de- 
gree. T^ree  times  a-year  all  the  tribea 
assembled  wherever  the  tabertiacle  of 
God  was  fixed;  all  the  males,  for  the 
legislator  eareflilly  guarded  against  any 
dangers  which  might  arise  from  a  pro* 
kniacuous  assemblage  of  both  sexes ;  be- 
sides that  the  women  were  ill  qualified 
to  bear  the  fatigue  of  journeys  from  the 
remote  parts  of  the  land,  and  the  house- 
hold offices  were  not  to  be  neglected. 
This  regulation  was  a  master-stroke  of 
policy,  to  preserve  the  bond  of  union  in- 
dissoluble among  the  twelre  federal  re- 
publics^ which  formed  the  early  state.  Its 
importance  may  be  estimated  from  the 
single  fact,  that,  on  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes,  Jeroboam  did  not  consider  his 
throne  secure  as  long  as  the  whole  people 
assembled  at  the  capital :  and  appointed 
Dan  and  Bethel,  where  he  set  up  his 
emblematic  calves,  as  the  places  of  reli- 
gious union  for  bis  own  subjects.  The 
first  *and  greatest  of  these  festivals,  the 
Passover,  or  rather  the  first  full  moon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  religious  year, 
was  as  it  were  the  bhtbday  of  the  ratton, 
the  day  of  their  deliverance  firom  Egypt^ 
when  the  angel  of  deatli  passed  OTer  their 
dwellings.  The  festival  lasted  seven  days, 
and  every  ceremony  recalled  the  awful 
scene  of  their  deliverance.  On  the  first 
erening  they  tasted  the  bitter  herb,  em- 
blematic of  the  bitterness  of  slavery :  they 
partook  of  the  sacrifice,  with  their  loins 
girded,  as  ready  for  their  fiight :  they  ate 
only  unleavenAl  bread,  the  bread  of  slh- 
▼ery,  prepared  in  the  hurry  and  confu- 
sion of  their  departure.  During  the  fifty 
days»  which  eUpied  after  the  FassoTer, 
the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  and  the  Pen- 
tecost, the  national  harvest  home,  sum- 
moned the  people  to  commemorate  the 
delivery  of  the  hiw  and  the  formation  of 
the  covenant,  by  which  they  became  the 
tenants  of  the  luturiant  soil,  the  abun- 
dance of  which  they  had  been  storing  up. 
The  ghidness  wsa  to  be  as  general  as  the 
blessing.  Thou  thaU  r^aice  before  the  Lari 
thy  Godf  tkeu  and  thy  ion,  and  thy  daiughter^ 
and  tky  man  tervani,  and  thy  «(iuf  $ervani, 
and  ikeLevUe  thai  U  vMin  thy  gatet,  and 
the  MrangeTf  and  the  fatherieu,  and  the  wi^ 
daw.  The  third  of  these  feasU,  that  of 
tabernacles,  took  plaee  in  autumn,  at  the 
end  of  the  vintage,  in  all  southern  cli- 
mates the  great  time  of  rejoicing  and  mer- 
riment. If  more  exquisite  music  and  more 
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graceful  dances  accompsnied  (he  gather 
ing  in  of  the  grapes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cephisus ;  the  tabret,  the  viol,  and  the 
barp,  which  sounded  among  the  vineyanis 
of  Heshbon  and  Eleale,  were  not  wtaU 
ing  in  sweetness  and  gaiety;  and  Instead 
of  the  frantic  riot  of  satyrs  and  bac^ianals^ 
the  rejoicing  was  chastened  by  the  solemn 
religious  recollections  with  which  it  waa 
associated,  in  a  manner  remarkably  plea- 
sing and  picturesque.    The  branches  of 
trees  were  woven  together  in  rude  imi. 
tation  of  the  tents  in  which  the  Israelites 
dwelt  in  the  desert,  and  within  these 
green  bowers  the  whole  people  passed 
the  week  of  festivity.    Tet  however  ad- 
mirably calculated  these  periodical   so- 
lemnities for  the  maintenance  of  religion 
and  national   unity,  they  were  better 
adapted  for  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 
oases  in  the  desert  or  a  lonely  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  than  a  nation 
environed  on  all  sides  by  warlike,  enter- 
prising, and  inveterate  enemies.   Ateadi 
of  these  festivals,  the  frontiers  were  uu« 
guarded,  the  garrisons  deserted,  the  coon- 
try  left  entirely  open  to  the  sudden  in- 
road of  the  neighbouring  tribes.    This 
was  not  unforeseen  by  the  hiwgiver,  but 
how  was  it  prorided  against?  by  an  aa- 
snrance  of  divine  protection,  which  was 
to  repress  all  the  hostility  and  ambition 
of  their  adversaries.     IwUi  cast  oat  the 
natione  before  thee,  and  entarge  thy  border ; 
neither  shaB  any  man  desire  thy  land  when 
thou  ahak  go  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord 
three  times  in  every  year.     The  sabbatic 
year  was  another  remarkable  histance  of 
departure  from  every  rule  of  political  wis- 
dom, in  reliance  on  dirine  Providences 
The  whole  land  was  to  lie  fullow,  the 
whole  people  was  given  up  to  legalized 
idleness.   All  danger  of  famine  was  to  be 
prevented  by  the  supernatnrally  abundant 
harvest  of  the  sixth  year;  but  It  Is  even 
more  remarkable,  that  serious  evils  did 
not  ensue  from  this  check  on  the  national 
industry.     At  the  end  of  seven  periods  of 
seven  years,  for  that  number  ran  through 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  institutions,  the 
jubilee  was  appointed.     All  the  estates 
were  to  revert  to  their  original  owners, 
all  burdens  and  alienations  ceased,  and 
the  whole  land  returned  to  the  same  state 
in  which  it  stood  at  the  first  partition.  A 
singular  Agrarian  law,  which  maintained 
the  general  equality,  and  effectually  pre- 
vented the  accumulation  of  large  masses 
of  property  in  one  family,  to  the  danger 
of  the  national  independence,  and  the 
estaUishment  of  a  great  landed  oligarchy. 
"  Such  was  the  religions  constitution 
of  the  Hebrew  nation.     But  if  the  law<- 
giver,  educated  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
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£g]Fptiaii«,  Spirted  nuMit  vU«)sr  from  Ui« 
jpiric  of  JSgyptian  polytheism  in  the  fun* 
iflAmental  principle  of  hiff  religiouf  iiutir 
iutes,  the  politicul  basis  of  his  state  vas 
jMt  less  opposite  to  that  established  in 
ftbehingdom  of  the  Pharaohs^  The  firsts 
and  c^rtaialy  the  most  sucoessful  l^islar 
$or  of  antiqui^f  who  assumed  the  wel» 
lasa  of  the  whole  coromnnity  as  the  end 
pf  his  constitutioQf  Moses  annihilated  at 
4Vice  the  artificial  and  tyrannical  distinc* 
lion  joi  castes,  and  estafaUsbed  political 
«%aality«a  tlie  fundamental  principle  of 
the  state.  The  whole  nation  was  one 
great  castOi  that  of  husbandmen  cultivar 
tjatg  their  own  property.  Even  the  sinr 
flf  pri?Hff ed  cJaas,  that  of  Leyi»  stood  on 
#  totally  different  footing  from  the  sacer* 
4ptal  aristocracy  of  Egypt.  With  a  wise 
4»riginality,  Moses  retamed  all  that  was 
^aiUy  useful,  and  indeed,  under  the  cir<^ 
iuunstaoces  of  the  age  and  people,  abso^ 
lately  necessary,  in  a  priestly  order,  and 
fejeoted  all  that  might  endanger  the  liber* 
ties  of  the  people,  throiigb  their  exorbi* 
tent  wealth  or  power.  In  a  const'tution, 
Imaded  on  a  religious  basis,  sacred  fuoc- 
tiovaries  set  apart  from  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  mdispensable ;  where  the 
itate  wee  govcf ned  by  a  written  law,  mi^ 
juUe  and  multifarious  in  ii%  provision^ 
iBonservators  and  occasional  expositors  of 
the  Jaw  were  equally  reqabtite ;  a  people 
at  first  engaged  in  ferocious  warfare^  a& 
terwaids  engrossed  by  sgricultnral  laboors^ 
ivithout  an  exempt  order,  which  should 
devote  itself  to  higher  and  more  intellec- 
tual studies,  would  soon  have  degenerated 
into  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Besides 
the  officiating  priesthood,  tbe  Levitical 
^ass  furnished  the  greater  number  of  the 
judges,  the  scribes,  the  genealogists  and 
registers  of  the  tribes^  tlie  keepers  of  the 
reoordfrthe  geometricians^  the  superin- 
tendents of  weights  and  measures;  and 
Michaelis  thinks,  from  the  judgment  in 
cases  of  leprosy  being  assigned  to  thenv 
the  physicians.  Their  influence  dependp 
«d  rather  on  their  civil  than  their  ecclfr- 
aiastical  functions.  Tbey  w^ere  not,  strict* 
ly  speaking,  raligious  teachers ;  they  were 
hound  to  read  the  whole  law  once  in  s»- 
ven  years  before  the  people ;  hut  in  otber 
respects  theur  priestly  duties  consisted 
only  in  attendance  in  the  ubernade  or 
the  temple  in  their  appointed  courses. 
There  were  no  private  religious  rites  in 
which  they  were  ealled  on  to  officiate. 
Circumcision  was  pevformed  without  tbeir 
presence,  aoarrisge  was  a  civil  contract 
from  funerals  they  were  interdicted.  They 
were  not  mingled  up  with  the  body  of 
the  people ;  they  dwelt  in  their  own  sepih 
ia(e  cities.  Theur  w^th  was  ample>  but 


not  enormous.  Instead  of  the  portion  in 
the  conquered  land,  to  which  they  had  a 
chum*  as  one  of  the  twelve  tribes^  a  tenth 
of  the  whole  produce  was  assigned  for  tbeir 
maintenance,  with  forty-eight  cities^  aitoa* 
ted  in  different  parts  of  the  territory,  and  a 
small  domain  surrounding  each.  These 
were  the  possessions  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
Levi  Tbe  officiating  priesthood  seceived 
other  contribution^  portions  of  the  saai- 
fices,  the  redemption  of  the  first  bom,  tbe 
first  fruits*  and  every  thing  devoted  by 
▼ow;  yet  most  of  tbese  last  were  probal 
Uj  laid  up  in  the  public  religious  treasury, 
and  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  rich  and 
costly  worship,  the  repair  ^and  ornament 
of  the  tahernade,  the  vestments  of  tbe 
priests,  the  public  sacrifices,  the  perpe* 
tuAl  oil  and  incense.  The  half-  shekel  poll- 
tax  wai^  we  conceive,  only  once  levied  by 
Moses,  and  not  established  as  a  permanent 
tax  till  after  the  captivity^  Such  vrtre  tbe 
station,  the  revenue,  and  the  important 
duties  assigned  to  his  own  tribe  Iby  the 
Hebrew  legislator,  a  tribe,  as  one  of  iii^ 
least  numerous,  most  fitly  chosen  for  these 
purposes.  On  the  departure  from  Bgpt, 
the  ftrsubom  of  each  family  were  design 
nated  for  these  sacred  duties ;  but  the  di£. 
lenities  and  inconveniences  which  would 
have  attended  the  collecting  together  tbe 
representatives  of  every  family  into  one 
class,  the  jealousies  which  might  have 
arisen  from  assigning  so  great  a  distino- 
tion  to  primogeniture,and  many  other  oh> 
vious  objections,  shew  that  the  substitn^ 
tion  of  a  single  tribe  was  at  once  a  more 
simple  anda  more  effective  measure.  The 
superiority  of  Moses  in  all  otber  respects 
to  the  pride  of  family,  particularly  where 
hereditary  honours  were  so  highly  appre. 
dated,  is  among  tbe  most  remarkable  fea* 
tures  ia  his  character.  The  example  of 
£gypt>  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  na^ 
tione^  would  have  led  him  to  establish  an 
hereditary  monarchy  in  his  own  tine,  con- 
nected and  supported,  as  it  might  have 
been,  by  the  sacerdotal  order;  but  though 
he  made  over  tbe  high- priesthood  to  the 
descendants  of  his  brother  Aaron,  his  own 
sons  remained  without  distinction,  and  his 
descendants  sank  into  insigniEcanceu 
IVliile  he  anticipated  the  probability  that 
his  republic  would  assume  hereafter  a  mo- 
■archioU  form,  he  designated  no  permik 
nent  head  of  the  state,  either  hereditaiy 
or  elective.  Joshua  was  appoipted  a»  mi- 
litary leader  to  achieve  the  conqueat,  and 
for  this  purpose  succeeded  to  the  su- 
preme authority.  But  God  was  the  only 
king,  the  law  bis  only  vicegerent. 

'*  Did  Moses  appoint  a  national  aenate  ? 
if  so,  what  was  iu  duration*  its  oonatito- 
tiooiaud  its  powers?  No  queation  ij)  Jew- 
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lifttj  of  the  Icir  on  Moant  Sinaf,  Meveft 
««•  aCtendM  by  •efcnty  eldetfs  |  darfng  a 
rtbeilkm  ia  Che  wUderneM  (NttttU  xl.) 
he  established  a  great  couocil  of  the  same 
mmibcr.  Thn  latter  the  Jewish  writers 
sttppoee  to  have  been  «  permanent  bodyv 
and  from  thence  derive  their  gt«at  San*> 
hedrim*  whieh  took  so  Important  a  part 
in  public  aflklrs  after  the  eaptiyity.  But 
this  senate  of  seventy  is  not  once  distlnet- 
Jj  named  in  the  whole  Intervening  course 
of  Hebrew  history.  Joshna  twice  asaem^ 
bled  a  sort  of  diet  or  parliament,  consist- 
ing  of  elders,  heads  of  femiUes,  judges, 
and  officers,  vrho  seem  to  have  represent- 
ed all  IsraeL  On  other  oeoasions  the 
aame  sort  of  national  council  seems  to 
have  met  ia  great  emergencies.  But 
nsost  probOdy  neither  the  constitatioo, 
DOT  the  poweri^  nor  the  members  of  thie 
aesemUyt  were  strictly  limited.  Mosee 
left  the  internal  government  of  the  tribes 
ao  he  foond  it.  Each  tribe  had  its  ao* 
koowledged  aristocmey  and  acknowledged 
ohlefkain,  aad  governed  its  own  sMfs  as 
a  aepaiale  tepablia  The  chieftain  waa 
the  hereditary  head  of  the  whole  tribe,  the 
arislooncy  the  heads  of  Che  different  Im 
mUiee$  these  with  the  judges,  and  perw 
haps  the  shoterim,  the  scribes  or  genea- 
logists, officers  of  great  importance  in  each 
tribe,  constituted  the  provincial  assembly. 
No  donbt  the  national  assembly  consisted 
of  delegates  from  the  provincial  ones; 
but  how  they  were  appointed,  aad  by 
whom,  doee  not  appear*  fa  short,  in  the 
early  ages  ai  the  Hebrew  nation,  the  pnb^ 
lie  assemblies  were  more  like  those  of  our 
Oerman  ancestors,  or  a  meeting  of  inde- 
pendent septs  or  dans,  where  general  re- 
spect lor  birth,  age»  or  wisdom,  designa- 
ted chose  who  should  appear,  and  those 
who  should  take  a  lead^  than  the  senate 
of  a  regular  government,  in  which  the 
right  to  a  seat  and  to  suffrage  is  defined 
by  positive  tew.  The  raiiflcation  of  all 
great  publw  decrees  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  people  (the  congregation),  seems 
ittvariably  to  have  been  demanded,  parti* 
cQlariydoring  their  encampment  in  the 
ddserc  This  was  given,  as  indeed  it 
ooold  not  well  be  otherwise,  by  acclama- 
tion. Thus  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  con- 
aiitatloB  we  find  a  rude  convention  of 
eetates,  provincial  parliaments,  and  popu- 
lar  asaemblies ;  bnt  that  their  meetings 
shenld  be  of  rare  occurrence,  followed 
from  the  natare  of  the  constitution.  The 
stattf  possessed  no  legislative  power;  In 
p«aee,  aidess  on  very  extraordinary  occa- 
Hone,  they  had  no  builnese  to  transact ; 
there  was  no  puUie  revenne  except  that 
of  ehcreNgiaae  treasury.;  tfaeii  wari^  till 
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the  HM  bf  thii  hiii|t,  wm  Mady  4i«i^iK* 
alve.  The  InvadM  tribe  suuiiMned  the* 
natloH  tofts  aaelitajhioe;  no  delibeiatlwr 
was  necessary*  tbe  militia,  that  is,  all  who' 
could  bear  armn,  wef>e  bound  tb  mttrch  to* 
the  defence  of  their  bnsthren.  Sueh  war 
the  lew !  we  shall  see  hereeft^  that  the 
sepamte  tribea  did  not  always  preservo* 
this  close  union  in  their  wars ;  and|  but: 
fdr  the  indlisoluble  bond  o^  Ibefr  religiont 
the  confederacy  waft  ia  perpetual  danger 
of  flilling  td  pieces. 

^  The  judges  or  prefects^  appointed  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  Jethro,  seem  to" 
have  given  place  to  municipal  administra-- 
tors  of  the  law  in  each  of  the  cities.  The 
superior  education  and  Intelligence  of  the 
Levitioal  order  pointed  them  out  as  best 
fitted  for  these  ofilees,  which  were  usuaU 
ly  intrusted,  by  genend  consent^  to  their 
charge.  Of  their  numbers,  or  mode  of 
nomination,  we  know  nothing  certain 
They  held  their  sittings,  after  the  usual* 
Oriental  custom,  in  the  gates  of  the  cities^  - 

*  The  people  were  all  freci  and,  eaoepu 
ing  this  acknowledged  suboidioation  to* 
the  heads  of  their  fitmilies  and  of  their' 
tribes,  entirely  equal.  Slavery^  universal 
in  the  ancient  world,  was  recognised  by 
the  Mosaic  institntions «  but  of  all  the- 
ancient  lawgivers,  Moses  alone  endear 
w>ured  to  mitigate  its  evils.  His  regula- 
tions always  remind  the  Israelites^  that 
they  themselves  were  formerly  bond  shivea 
in  Egypt.  The  free-born  Hebrew  might 
be  reduced  to  slavery,  either  by  his  owA 
consent,  ot  in  condemnation  as  an  insol- 
vent debtor^  or  as  a  thief  unable  to  make 
restitution.  In  either  case  he  becema 
f^ee  at  the  end  of  seven  years'  tervlee*' 
If  he  refiiBcd  to  accept  his  m8numiesion|> 
he  might  remain  in  servitude.  But  to 
prevent  any  fraudulent  or  compulsory 
renunciation  of  this  right,  the  ceremony 
of  reconsigning  himself  to  bondage  waa 
public;  he  appeared  before  the  magis^ 
trate,  hie  ear  was  bored,  and  he  was  thus 
judicially  delivered  back  to  his  master; 
but  even  this  servitude  expired  at  the 
Jubilee,  when  the  free-bom  Hebrew  re- 
tamed  into  the  poasession  of  his  patri- 
monfad  estate.  The  law  expressly  abhor- 
red the  condemnation  of  an  Israelite  to 
perpetual  servitude.  As  a  punishment 
Ibr  debt,  slavery,  at  least  under  itt  mitfc. 
gated  form,  may  be  considered  as  merci- 
ftrt  to  the  sufferer,  and  eeruinly  mora 
advantageous  to  the  creditor  and  to  the 
puUlc,  than  imprisonment.  The  Israel- 
ite sold  to  a  stranger  might  at  any  time 
be  redeemed  Inr  bis  kindred  on  payment 
<a  the  value  of  the  oervtee  that  remained 
dae.  He  who  became  i  slave,  being 
already  miftied,  redovered  the  Avedom 
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of  his  wUb  and  ftunilj  ai  well  as  his  own ; 
he  wlio  married  a  fellow  slaire,  left  her 
and  her  chUdren  as  the  property  of  his 
master^  T^e  discharged  slave  was  not 
to  be  cast  forth  upon  society  naked  and 
destiiate ;.  he  was  to  be  decently  clothed, 
and  liberally  furnished  *  out  of  the  flook, 
and  out  of  the  floor,  and  out  of  the  wine- 
press.' 

'<  A  parent  in  extreme  distress  might 
sell  his  children ;  if  male,  of  course  the 
slave  recovered  his  freedom  at  the  usual 
time — if  female,  the  law  took  her  under 
its  especial  protection.  By  a  mitigation 
of  the  original  statute,  in  ordinary  cases, 
she  regained  her  freedom  at  the  end  of 
tiie  seven  years.  But  if  the  master  took 
her  himself  or  gave  her  to  his  son,  as  an 
inferior  wife,  she  was  to  receive  tlie  full 
conjugal  rights  of  her  station;  if  denied 
tliem,  she  recovered  her  freedom.  If  he 
did  not  marry  her,  she  might  be  redeem- 
ed, but  on  no  account  was  to  be  tralficked 
away  into  a  foreign  land. 

'*  After  all,  slavery  is  too  barsh  a  term 
to  apply  to  this  temporary  hiring,  in 
which,  though  the  master  might  inflict 
blows,  he  was  amenable  to  justice  if  the 
slave  died  under  his  hands,  or  within  two 
days,  from  the  consequence  of  the  beat- 
ing: if  maimed  or  mutilated,  the  slave 
recovered  bis  freedom.  The  law  went 
farther,  and  positively  enjoined  kindness 
and  lenity :  *  Tliou  shalt  not  rule  over 
him  with  rigour,  but  thou  sfaalt  fear  the 
Lord.' 

**  The  condition  of  foreign  skves  was 
less  favourable ;  whether  captives  taken 
in  war,  purchased,  or  born  in  the  family, 
their  servitude  was  perpetual.  Yet  they 
too  partook  of  those  indulgences  which, 
in  a  spirit  .very  different  from  that  which 
bestowed  on  the  wretched  slaves  in  Rome 
the  mock  honours  of  their  disorderly  Sa- 
turnalia, the  Jewish  law  secured  for  the 
slave,  as  well  as  for  the  poor,  tlje  orphan, 
the  widow,  and  the  stranger.  The  Sab- 
bath  was  to  them  a  day  of  rest ;  on  the 
three  great  festivals  they  partook  of  the 
banquets  which  were  made  on  those  oc* 
casions.  AU  that  grew  spontaneously 
during  the  sabbatical  year  belonged  to 
them,  in  common  with  the  poor.  Be- 
sides these  special  provisions,  injunctions 
perpetually  occur  in  the  Mosaic  code 
which  enforce  kindness,  compassion,  and 
charity,  not  merely  towards  the  native 
poor,  but  to  the  stranger.  Far  from  that 
jealous  inhospitality  and  hatred  of  man- 
kind of  which  the  later  Jews  were  not 
altogether  unjustly  accused,  the  stranger, 
unless  a  Canaanite,  might  become  natu- 
ralised, or,  if  he  resided  in  the  land  with- 
out being  incorporated  with  the  people^ 
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he  was  not  exdiidtdfrom  the  protectioB 
of  the  law.  He  was  Invited  to  the  publie 
rejoicings;  he  was  to  be  a  witness  and 
partaker  in  the  bounties  of  the  God  who 
blessed  the  land. 

**  Such  were  the  political  divisions 
among  the  Hebrew  people,  but  over  all 
classes  alike  the  supreme  and  impartial 
law  exercised  its  vigilant  superintendence. 
It  took  under  its  charge  the  morals,  the 
health,  as  well  as  the  persons  and  the 
property,  of  the  whole  people.  It  otter- 
ed into  the  domestic  circle,  and  regnlated 
all  the  reciprocal  duties  of  parent  and 
child,  husband  and  wife,  as  well  as  of 
ma.«>ter  and  servant.  Among  the  nomad 
tribes,  from  which  the  Hebrews  deseend- 
ed,  the  father  was  an  arbitrary  sovereiga 
in  his  family,  as  under  tlie  Roman  law, 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
while  he  maintained  the  dignity  and 
lutary  control,  limited  the  abuse,  of  the 
parental  authority.  From  the  earliest 
period  the  child  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  law.  Abortion  and  infiuiticide  were 
not  specifically  forbidden,  but  unknown 
among  the  Jews.  Josephus,  appealing  in 
honest  pride  to  the  practice  of  his  eoun- 
tiymeo,  reproaches  other  nations  with, 
tliese  cruelties.  The  father  was  enjoined 
to  instruct  his  children  in  all  the  memo, 
rable  events  and  sscred  usages  of  the  land. 
In  extreme  indigence,  we  have  seen,  the 
sale  of  the  children  as  slaves  was  permit- 
ted, but  only  in  the  same  cases,  and  un- 
der the  same  conditions,  that  the  parent 
might  sell  himself,  to  escape  starvation* 
and  for  a  limited  period  The  fittber  ba4 
no  power  of  disinheriting  his  sons ;  the 
flrst-bom  received  by  law  two  portions, 
the  rest  shared  equally.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Decalogue  enforced  obedience 
and  respect  to  parents  under  the  strong- 
est sanctions.  To  strike  or  to  corse  a 
parent,  was  a  capital  offence.  On  parri. 
cide,  the  law,  as  i^  like  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  refused  to  contemplate  its  possi- 
bility, preserved  a  sacred  silence.  Though 
tlie  power  of  life  and  death  was  not  left  to 
the  caprice  or  passion  of  the  parent,  the 
incorrigible  son  might  be  denonnced  be- 
fore the  elders  of  the  city,  and,  if  convicu 
ed,  suffered  death.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  father  and  motlier  were  to  concur  in 
the  accusation ;  a  m<y t  wise  precaution 
where  polygamy,  the  fruitful  source  of  do- 
mestic dissension  and  jealousy,  prevailed. 

"  The  chastity  of  females  was  guarded 
by  statutes,  which,  however  severe  and 
cruel  according  to  modem  notions,  were 
wise  and  merciful  in  that  state  of  society. 
Poems  and  Travels  have  fiuniliarised  us 
with  the  horrible  atrocities  committed  bf 
the  blind  jealousy  of  Eastern  husbands. 
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By  •ubstltutiDg  a  jadicia]  process  for  th* 
wild  and  hurried  justice  of  the  offended 
party,  the  guilty  suffered  a  death  probably 
less  inhuman ;  tbe  innocent  might  esciqie. 
The  convicted  adulterer  and  adulteress 
were  stoned  to  death.  Even  the  incon- 
tinence of  a  female  before  marriage,  if  de- 
tected at  tbe  time  of  her  nuptials»  which 
was  almost  ineviuble,  underwent  the 
same  penalty  with  that  of  the  adulteress. 
Where  the  ease  was  not  dear,  the  female 
auspceted  of  infidelity  might  be  summon- 
ed to  a  most  awful  ordeal.  She  was  to 
be  acquitted  or  condemned  by  God  him- 
self, whose  actual  interposition  was  pro- 
mised by  his  daring  lawgiver.  The  wo- 
man was  led  forth  from  her  own  dwelling 
into  the  court  of  the  Lord's  house.  In 
that  solemn  place  she  first  made  an  offer- 
log  of  execration ;  not  intreating  mercy, 
but  imprecating  the  divine  vengeance,  if 
she  should  be  guilty.  The  priest  then 
took  some  of  the  holy  water,  and  mingled 
it  with  some  of  the  holy  earth :  as  he 
placed  the  bowl  of  bitter  ingredients  in 
her  hand,  he  took  off  the  veil  in  which 
ahe  was  accustomed  to  conceal  herself 
from  the  eyes  of  man,  and  left  her  ezpo- 
aed  to  the  public  gaxet  her  hair  was 
loosened,  and  the  dreadfolform  of  impre- 
eation  recited.  If  innocent,  the  water  was 
harmless;  if  guilty,  the  Lord  would  make 
her  a  curse  and  an  oath  among  the  peo- 
ple :  she  was  to  be  smitten  at  once  with 
a  horrid  disease ;  her  Hugh  wasieroi,  her 
belly  to  swelL  To  this  adjuration  of  the 
great  all-seeing  God,  the  woman  was  to 
reply  Ameih  Amen,  A  solemn  pause  en- 
sued, during  which  the  priest  wrote  down 
all  the  corsei^  and  washed  them  out  again 
with  the  water.  She  was  then  to  drink 
the  water,  if  she  dared ;  but  what  guilty 
woman,  if  she  had  courage  to  confront, 
would  have  the  command  of  countenance, 
the  firmness  and  resolution  to  go  through 
all  this  slow,  searching,  and  terrific  pro- 
cess, and  finally  expose  herself  to  shame 
and  agony  fax  worse  than  death?  No 
doubt  cases  where  this  trial  was  under- 
gone were  rare;  yet  the  confidence  of 
the  legislator  in  the  divine  interference 
can  hardly  be  questioned ;  for  had  such 
an  institution  fiillen  into  contempt  by  its 
fiuiure  in  any  one  instance,  his  whole  law 
and  religion  would  have  been  shaken  to 
ks  foundation. 

.  «<  Marriages  were  contracted  by  parenU 
in  behalf  of  their  children*  A  dowery  or 
purchase-money  was  usually  given  by  the 
bridegroom.  Polygamy  was  permitted 
mther  than  encouraged ;  the  law  did  not 
directly  Interfere  with  the  immemorial 
usages  but,  by  insisting  on  each  wife  or 
concubine  receiving  her  full  conjugal 
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rights,  prevented  even  the  most  wealthy 
from  establishing  those  vast  harems  which 
are  fatal  to  the  happiness,  and  eventually 
to  the  population,  of  a  country.  The  de« 
grees  of  relationship,  between  which  mar- 
riage was  forbidden,  were  defined  with 
singular  minuteness.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  these  enactments  was  to  prohi- 
bit marriage  between  those  partfes  among 
whom,  by  the  usage  of  their  society,  early 
and  frequent  intimacy  was  unavoidable, 
and  might  lead  to  abuse.    • 

"  Having  thus  secured  tbe  domestic 
happiness  of  his  people,  or  at  leost  mo- 
derated, as  far  as  the  times  would  aHow» 
those  lawless  and  inordinate  passions 
which  overbear  the  natural  tenderness  of 
domestic  instinct  and  the  attachment  be- 
tween the  sexes— guarded  the  father  from 
the  disobedience  of  the  son,  the  son  from 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  the  father-— se- 
cured the  wife  from  being  the  victim  of 
every  savage  fit  of  jealousy,  while  he 
atemly  repressed  the  crime  of  conjugal 
infidelity,  the  lawgiver  proceeded,  with 
the  same  care  and  discretion,  to  provido 
for  the  general  health  of  the  peoples  With 
this  view  he  regulated  their  die^  enforced 
deanluiess,  took  precautions  against  the 
most  prevalent  diseases,  and  left  the  resty 
as  he  safely  might,  to  the  genial  climate 
of  the  country,  the  wholesome  exercise 
of  husbandry,  and  the  cheerful  relaxationa 
afforded  by  the  religion.  The  health  of 
the  people  was  a  chiei^  if  not  the  only  ob- 
ject of  the  distinction  between  clean  and 
unclean  beasts,  and  tbe  prohibition  against 
eating  the  blood  of  any  animal.  All 
coarse,  hard,  and  indigestible  food  is 
doubly  dangerous  in  warm  climates.  The 
general  feeling  of  mankind  has  ordinarily 
abstained  from  most  of  the  animals  pro- 
scribed by  tbe  Mosaic  law,  excepthig  some- 
times the  camel,  the  hare,  and  the  swine. 
The  flesh  of  the  camel  is  vapid  and  heavy ; 
thewholesomenessof  thebare  is  question- 
ed by  Hippocrates;  that  of  the  swine  in 
southern  countries  tends  to  produce  cu- 
taneous maladies^  the  diseases  to  which 
the  Jews  were  peculiarly  liable ;  besides 
that  tbe  animal,  being  usually  left  m  the 
East  to  iU  own  filthy  habits,  is  not  mere- 
ly unwholesome,  but  disgusting;  it  is  the 
scavenger  of  the  towns.  Of  the  birds, 
those  of  prey  were  forbidden ;  of  fish, 
those  without  fins  or  scales.  The  pro- 
hibition of  blood  (besides  iU  acknowledg- 
ed unwholesomeness,  and  in  some  in- 
stances frital  effects)  perhaps  pointed  at 
the  custom  of  some  savage  tribes,  which, 
like  the  Abyssinians,  fed  upon  flesh  torn 
warm  from  the  animal,  and  almost  qui- 
vering with  life.  This  disgusting  prac- 
tice may  have  been  interdicted,  not  piere* 
13 


««  Cle»iiluiei%  eqiua^  nv^orual  (p 
•hMltli  with  wbolefomg  die^  vim  m«i- 
laiBed  by  the  Uijwoctkn  of  fre^neDt  alb- 
Jalio«f»  ptfticubrl  jT  aflcff  tonduog  a  4«mL 
Jiody^  or  any  tluog  whicbmigbl  potmldj 
ko^Mtni;  tyfcgolakioDf  roncrrning  fe- 
■nle  £tordef%  wd  tlie  iatcreoui«e  ho- 
,|ii«ea  Ibe  $eM/an  fMrovUiont  wUfih  seev 
miniite  and  indftUoaU  tfi  nodcn  ideai^ 
bm  w€ie  dooMoot  inteaded  to  eonecC 
imteawty  or  unbealtblul  prwticoi^  either 
Mt  tlie  Hebiev  people  or  (tf  9e«bboQni« 
tiibe%  Tbe  leptesy  waa  the  dreadful 
^■oeaige  which  excited  Ihe  grcateet  vppf- 
henaioB.  The  naCoie  of  thia  loatheoiM 
■diteaM  n  sufficieatly  indifatej  by  the  e»- 
l^ramive  deacriptioii«^«  leptr  om  wUie  at 
4M0i»>  In  iia  worsi  atage  the  whole  fleah 
rotted,  tbe  cxtrenkita  dropl  eff»  tUI  at 
Jast  BOitificalion  en«ie4ft9d.piit  an  end 
ho  Ihe  auCtiiagaef  the  mieeiaMeoincaet; 
iar  aa  thia  dimM  «aa  highly  i|ifectioii% 
•the  vnhappy  ¥iccim  waa  iasvcdiately 
ehomied,  and  looked  on  with  w»iyenal 
nbheneneei  The  atrict  qnanpline  eat*. 
bliahid  by  Hoece  ptovded  fof  Ihe  aeci^ 
nlyol  (he  coDBUwity,  not  wilhont  men* 
ci^  regard  to  the  iiifGerer.  The  inepe». 
lion  of  tbe  infected  waa  cpninitted  to  the 
I<evitea;  thnaympteoiael  thetw»kinde 
of  diiMder  accuiately  poinled  ont ;  the 
period  of  aednalaii  deined^  while  ali  IT 
teally  enre^weieoertniB  of  re-admiaainn 
into  Ihe  coniQwnity»  none  weee  re-ad». 
mitted  nntii  perfeotly  cored^  Clothe^ 
and  even  bonaea  which  might  retain  the 
infection,  were  t»  be  deauoyed  without 
fcruple;  though  it  doea  not  aeen  quite 
clear  whether  the  pbgne,  which  lucked 
in  tbe  pkMter  of  henaea,  waa  the  aaaae 
leproay  which  might  become  eontagiouii 
or  a  kind  of  mildew  or  wonow  which 
might  breed  aome  other  deetanctivn  aaa* 
hidy. 

**  Human  life,  in  aU  rude  and  barbn. 
roua  tribe%  ia  of  cheap  account;  bh>od  ia 
ahad  on  the  Itaat  profoealien.;  open  or 
aecret  aaaaaainalioii  ia  a  coounon  ocenr* 
ranca  The  Hebrew  penak  law  enfoeeed 
Ihe  bighieafe  reaped  foe  the  life  of  bmu* 
Murder  tanked  with  high  tceaaon,  (i.  & 
idolatry,  blasphemy, )  atriking  a  faJKhei^ 
adultery,  and  unnatural  Inst,  to  a  capital 
crime:  the  law  demanded  blood  for 
Mood  But  it  tranaferred  the  enaction 
of  a  penalty  from  private  revenge^  and 
committed  it  to  the  judkaal  authority;, 
To  effect  thia,  it  had  to.  atruggle  with  an 
inveterate  though  barbaioua  unge,  winch 
atill  prevaila  among  the  Arabian  tribeai 
Bf  a  pomt  of  honour,  an  rigeron^  la.  that 
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of  modem  doelling^  Ihn  aanMl  nl  bin  ii 
bonnd  lo  cevengt  tlia  death  of  bin  lein* 
liiji  I  hn  ia  hia  Gael  or  btondoiTenga; 
Ha  mahea  no  enfuiry;  ba  nllofwa  no 

alain  on  prnvaeatkw,  by  acrid  ct^  or  of 
delibcfatemalicebdeerti  ran  on^be  atoned 
bythebloodofthe  honucade^  Tomiti- 
gate  the  evila  of  an  uaage  too  finaly  ea. 
lahliahed  to  be  raoted  out,  Koaea  appninu 
ad  certain  eitiea  off  refuge^  eonneaiendy 
akiMled.  If  the  homiddo  eoidd  aacapa 
la  one  of  these,  ha  waa  aafe  tiU  a  judicial 
inveatigation  look  pinoOi  Iff  tho  cnae 
waa  delibemte  aaurder,  he  waa  ammndcr- 
ed  to  the  Goel;  if jnatiliable  at  accidental 
hemieidc,  he  waa  bennd  to  seaidn  within 
the  aancUaiy  (or  a  certain  period  sabanM 
he  teava  it»  and  expooe  himeetf  lo  Ue  ra. 
yenge  off  Ida  pntsnais,,  he  did  an  aft  his 
own  periV  aod  might  be  pnl  to  death. 
Where  a  mmder  waa  eemmittnd,  of 
whichi  the  peipearalor  wne  nndeiocted, 
Ihe  nearaal  ^ty  waaeonaananded  in  nnkn 
•nedMngofatanemenL  Withtkoaame 
jealona  regard  fer  hnman  lifeb  a  ataiel  p»« 
lice  regulalion  enacted  that  thn  temceen 
the  (op  of  ereiy  bonee  should  bane  npm 
rapetii  In  one  oaae  inratmaablo  cnreleaa* 
neaii  which  eauaed  daath,  wna  cnpitnUy 
ptmwhodw  If  an  ox  gored  a  ma^a^  thai 
he  die4  the  beaat  waa  pm  la  death;  if 
the  owner  had  beew  waane^  hn  alaft  ant 
feeedihnsaeao penalty;  bnftinlhiacMn 
hie  Ufamigh4  ba  aedeemed  aft  a 


While  the  Inw  wMthunrignmoB  wkh 
'  lot  human  life,  agNnatthncBmaai 
it  waa  lamarfcah^  lenient.  DIan. 
ataaling^  aa  the  lodaapped  peraon  eonJd 
oaly  be  sold  to  foreigners,  iaflicleA  polip 
Ileal  deatlw  iod  waa  thecafore  a  capital 
but  the  ordinaiy  puniahaaant  of 
a  vr9titHlwn«  Hero  pcnanid 
alavery  wnaa  direct  advantage^  an  ifc  eea. 
powered  tbe  law  ta  exact  the  pvapar  pu* 
niahment  without  touching  the  iiia^  Nn 
man  waa  aa  poor  that  he  could  not  makn 
raalittttion ;  bneauae  the  labour  ol  n  alanrn 
being  of  higbea  rahie  Uuaa  bin  i 
nance,  hie  pemon  cenhi  be 
In  aatiafy  a  creditor  or  to  i 
aatiooforatbefr. 

•*  In  all  the  foregoing  alalalea  am  aen 
the  legislator  conatantljb  yel  diacneetiy^ 
mitigating  the  usages  of.  a  barharoua 
people  Tnere  are  aome  nunor  proYi- 
aiena  to  whkh  it  ia  difficult  to  aaaignanf 
olgect,  except  that  off  aoftening  thn  feto-> 
city  of  manners,  and  promoting  gentto- 
nam  and  hamaaitjb  Kindoeaa  to  domea* 
tie  aniam1a>  the  prohibition  to  omplor 
beaata  of  unequal  atrength^  thn  on  and 
thi^%a%  oa the  atios^lafaow  (u 
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k  to  IMT  dflfsetf  with  thoM  ihigolsr  its- 
toec^  df  wtiM  we  lure  no  f  eryr  tttisfse- 
tory  ezplBoatran,  whiefr  forbade  vettHn^ 
garmentf  of  mixed  mcceriAls^  of  sowb^ 
mixed  seeds) — ^tfae  prohiMtion  to  seetbe 
i:  kid  in  iu  mother's  mifk  (thougtrtftf^ 
Ilkewtse  b  snppoied  by  Speueer  to  be 
timed  ftt  «  ref igiouff  ittiige)-^)^  to  ndke 
the  young  of  birds  and  the  dam  together^ 
Towarda  a8  thfeir  fellow-creaturee  tfie 
aame  idndly  eonduet  was  enjoineif  on  tlie 
Hobmlr  pcoplo,  botb  by  general  preeept 
and  by  partiealar  statute  The  miMnca» 
of  their  slave-iaw  has  been  often  coBi« 
tfaated,  to  their  advantagey  with  that  of 
those  ancient  nations  which  made  tli» 
loudest  boast  of  their  freedom  and  civili* 
aation.  The  provisions  for  the  poor  werer 
equally  gentle  and  considerate;  the  glean- 
ings of  every  harvest  field  were  left  to  the 
fiuherleas  and  widow ;  the  owner  might 
not  go  over  it  a  second  time :  the  home 
Of  the  DOor  oMm  was-sacred ;  his  garment^ 
if  pleq^ed,  was  to  be  restored  at  nightfalL 
Even  towards  the  stranger  oppression 
was  forbidden ;  if  indigent,  he  shared  in 
alt  the  privileges  reserved  for  the  native 
j^oor. 

"  Ute  general  war  hKW,  eon^dferfng'  tbe* 
age,  was  nofdefteient  in  lenfty.  War  wus 
0s  be*  declareu  In  fonn^  The  imiabifants 
of  a  city,  wMeh  made  reshtanee,  might 
be  pttC  10  fbeswoftf ;  tirar  i!^  the  mfaleo; 
bnt  only  after  it  bad  been  aammooed  t# 
ammu#Rf.  FraM«tMeis  wen  nm  to»  b« 
deaO«9ral  distng  •  aiegft  Tho  cond^et 
towardafsmal*  eaptlrssdeaervestparticv- 
laraoticti*  llnibcafiliMsllwe  anight  not 
b0  bnnM^  an  was  tiae:  ease  during  tho» 
a^es  fisisely  cdled  heroic,,  in  the  agony  ef 
aorrowy  perhaps  reeking  with  dm  Mood 
of  her  murdered  reUitives»  to  the  bed  of 
the  conqueror.  She  was  allowed  a  month 
for  decent  sorrow :  if  after  that  she  be- 
csuBie  the  wtfe^  or  her  masteZy  lie'  ongnt 
not  capriciously  abandon  her,  and  sell 
her  to  another;  she  might  elahir  her  free* 
dom  as  the  price  of  her  humiliation. 

^  To  the  generally  humane  character 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation  there  appears 
one  great  exception,  the  sanguinary  and 
relentless  conduct  enjoined  against  the 
aeven  Canaanitish  nations.  Towards 
them  mercy  waa-a  crime— extermination 
%  duty.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  this 
war  law^  cmel  as  it  seems,  was  not  in 
the  least  more  barbarous  than  that  of  die 
sumNinding  nations,  more  particularly 
the  GanaaoHes  themaelrea;  In  this  the* 
Hebrew*  were  only  not  superior  to  their 
mgt*  Bisny  incidents  h&  the  Jewfsh  hi«- 
tMy  4i«w  dte  horrid  atrocitiee  of  wnr« 
ftn  in*  Palestine.  The  muiUatkm  of 
^ttidtbecmrlinsof 
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prisoners  in  cold  blood,  were  tfie  usuaf 
conseqnences  of  victoiy.  Adonibexek^ 
one  of  the  natfve  kings,  acknowfedges 
tbac  seventy  kings,  with  t&eir  tfaiimbt 
and  roes  cut  off,  had  gathered  their  meitf 
finder  his  mble.  The  invasion  and  con- 
qoest  once  determined,  no  alternative  re- 
mahred  but  toexthpate  or  be  extirpated. 
The  dangers  and  evils  to  which  the  He- 
brew tribes  were  subsequently  exposed 
by  the  weakness  or  humanity  wlieh  in- 
daced  them  to  suspend  their  wOrk  of  et* 
termination,  before  it  had  been  fully  com- 
pTeted,  clearly  shew  the  political  wisdom 
by  which  those  measures  were  dictated; 
cruel  as  they  were,  the  war  once  com- 
menced,  they  were  inevitable.  Theif 
right  to  invade  and  take  possession  of 
Palestine  depended  solely  on  their  divino 
<fommi8sion,  and  their  grant  from  the  So- 
vereign Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  for 
any  other  right— deduced  from  the  pos- 
session  of  the  patriarchs,  who  never  were 
owners  of  more  than  the  sepulchres  they 
purchased,  and,  if  they  had  any  better 
title,  had  forfeited  it  by  the  abeyance  of 
many  centuries— is  untenable  and  prepos- 
terous. Almighty  Providence  determi- 
ned to  extirpate  a  rade  of  bloody,  licett- 
tious»  and  barbarous  idohters,  and  re- 
place them  by  a  peopte  of  milder  man- 
ners and  purer  religion.  Instead  of  tlto 
earthquake,  the  famine,  or  the  pestil^ncew 
the  ferocious  valour  of  this  yet  imcivi- 
Ifsed  people  was  alTowedfred  scope.  Tbe 
war,  in  which  the  Hebrew  tribes  were' 
embarked,  was  stripped  of  none  of  its 
customary  horrors  and  atrocities;  Aor 
was  it  tin  these  savage  and  unrelenting 
passions  had  fulfilled  their  task,  that  the 
inffueOce  of  their  milder  institutions  was 
to  soften  and  humanize  the  national  cha- 
racter. Such  was  the  scheme,  which,  Vt 
not  really  authorised  by  the  Supreme 
iieing,  must  have  beeir  created  within 
the  daring  and  comprehensive  mind  of 
the  Hebrew  legislator.  He  undertook 
to  lead  a  people  through  a  long  and 
dreadful  career  of  bloodshed  and  mas- 
sacre. The  conquest  once  achieved,  they 
were  to  settle -down  into  a.  nation  of 
peaceful  husbandmen,  under  a  mild  and 
equal  constitution.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  they  were  to  be  trained  in  the 
worst  possible  discipline  for  peaceful  ci- 
tfsens;  to  encourage  every  disposition 
opposite  to  those  inculcated  by  the  ge- 
neral spirit  of  the  kw.  Their  ambitloif 
was  inflamed;  milihiry  habits  formed ; 
the  fove  of  restless'  enterprise  fostered  x 
the  habit  of  subsrsting  upon  plunder  en- 
oomged.  The  people,  who  were  to  bt> 
mereifrd  to  the  meanest  bensi;  were  ttf 
miiiate  the  aoHwt  anta^  Os  hara% 
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wberarer  the/  met  it;  tbote  who  were 
not  to  exeicite  my  oppicfliion  whatever 
towards  a  stranger  of  another  race,  an 
Edomite,  or  even  towards  their  ancient 
enemy— an  Egyptian ;  on  the  capture  of 
a  (anaanitish  city,  were  to  pat  man,  wo- 
man,  and  child  to  the  sword.  Their  ene- 
mies were  designated;  appointed  limits 
ll^ed  to  thair  conquests;  beyond  a  cer- 
tain boundary  the  ambitious  invasion, 
which  before  was  a  virtue,  became  a 
crime.  The  whole  victorious  nation  waa 
suddenly  to  pause  in  its  career.  Thus 
fitf  they  were  to  be  like  hordes  of  Tar- 
tars,  Scythians,  or  Huns,  bursting  irre- 
rfstibly  Orom  their  deserts,  and  sweeping 
away  every  vestige  of  human  life ;  at  a 
given  point  their  trms  were  to  <U1  from 
^eir  bands,  the  thirst  of  conquest  sub- 
side; and  a  great  unambitious  agricultu- 
ir^l  republic*^with  a  simple  religion,  an 
equal  administration  of  justice,  a  thriving 
and  industrious  population,  brotherly  har- 
mony and  mutual  good-will  between  alb 
rank%  domestic  virtues,  puri^  of  morals, 
gentleness  of  manners<^was  tOiarise  in 
the  midst  of  the  desolation  their  arms  had 
made,  and  under  the  very  roofs— in  the 
vineyards  and  corn-fields— which  they 
had  obtained  by  merciless  violence. 

"  The  sanction  on  which  the  Hebrew 
law  was  founded,  is,  if  possible,  more  ex« 
traordinsry.  The  lawgiver,  educated  in 
Egypt,  where  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
under  some  form,  most  likely  that  of  the 
metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  the 
lool,  entered  hito  the  popular  belief;  ne- 
vertheless maintained  a  profound  silence 
on  that  fundamental  article,  if  not  of  po- 
litical, at  least  of  religious  legisUition — 
rewards  and  punishments  in  another  life. 
He  substituted  temporal  chastisements 
and  temporal  blessings.   On  the  violation 
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of  the  constitii^n,  ^iaUowed  tnevitablj 
blighted  harvests,  fiunine,  peatOeBoe,  bar* 
xenness  among  their  women,  defeat,  cap- 
tivity; on  its  maintttianee,  abnndance, 
health,  fruitfulness,  victory,  independ- 
ence. How  singularly  the  event  veriSed 
the  bold  prediction  of  ihe  legislator— how 
invariably  apostasy  led  to  adversity — re- 
pentance and  reformation  to  prosperity— > 
will  abundantly  appear  during  the  course 
of  the  following  history." 

And  well  indeed  has  our  aothorre* 
deemed  this  promise.  The  skill  and 
taste  with  wntch  he  introdooes  into 
the  web  of  hia  text,  wherever  ooeuioa 
ofibrs,  the  words  of  Holy  Writ— the 
splendid  poetry  of  the  prophets  wkidi 
he  oontinoally  brings  to  bear  on  the 
narrative  of  events — the  sober  deep 
devotion  of  spirit  in  which  the  whole 
work  is  executed:  upon  these,  and 
many  other  exoeUences,  we  doubt  not 
the  completion  of  Mr  Milman's  tadc 
will  give  us  a  more  suitable  opportu^ 
nity  of  dwelling. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  we  have  said  and  dted  enough 
to  £all  the  serious  attention  of  our 
rieaders  to  The  Family  Library,  Pa- 
rents, guardians,  and  masters,  have 
many  sacred  duties  to  perform  to  thdr 
children  snd  dependents;  and  we  know 
of  none  more  weighty  than  the  obli« 
gation  to  watch  over  the  food  whidi  is 
presented  to  tho  juvenile  understand-, 
mg.  In  this  series,  instructioQ  and 
entertainment  are  combined  throo^i* 
out,  and  old  and  youhg,  rich  Mid  poor, 
wiU  alike  find  their  tastes  and  otpKi- 
ties  oonsolted. 


A  PEOSE  ESSAY  OKFROSIMO. 

BY  A  raosER. 


^Monstrum  hofrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptom." 
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Who  is  there,  from  Horace  down- 
wards, that  has  not,  at  some  time  in 
his  life,  been  tormented  by  a  Proser  ? 
Yet  how  hard  to  say  in  what  prosing 
consists  I  I  tremble  while  I  touch  so 
awful  a  subject,  lest  a  creeping  conta- 
gion should  spread  itself  over  my 
hroin,  muddle  my  ink,  and  overcloud 
my  paper  ;  and  lest,  while  I  discourse 
upon  prosing  and  projMrs,  my  reader 


should  exclaim — ''Good  heavens,  how 
he  proses !" 

Prosing  is  to  utterance  (either  hv 
word  of  mouth,  or  by  word  of  pen) 
what  ennui  is  to  the  mind.  It  can 
only  be  described  by  n^atives.  It  is 
not  pleasing,  it  is  not  entertaining,  it 
is  not  endurable.  Who  shall  say  what 
it  is,  seeing  that  it  hath  as  many  sbapea 
U  slippery  Proteus,  and  that  each  miui 
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has  his  own  p&rticoltr  ides  of  it? 
Tnily»  we  must  twist  a  rope  of  sa&d, 
hefore  we  can  bind  the  monster,  and 
make  him  sit  for  his  picture.  Never- 
theiess,  whatever  it  msy  be,  and  how- 
ever impossible  we  may  find  it  to 
'<  pencil  off  its  likeness/'  it  is  instant- 
ly/e//.  It  hath  a  torpedo  touch.  It 
is  a  word  of  that  unspeakable  snd  in- 
definite horror,  that  to  apply  it  to  the 
Gonvtrrsation  oi  man  or  woman,  claps 
an  extinguisher  upon  every  excellent 
quality  which  be  or  she  may  possess. 
^*  He  IS  a  very  good  man — but  he  pro- 
ses !"  Who,  after  hearing  this,  would 
wish  to  know  any  more  of  him  ?  To 
accuse  an  author  of  prolog  is  to  tie 
lead  round  his  neck, 

<*  And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet 

sound 
To  drown  bis  book.** 

To  denounce  a  speaker  as  prosy,  whe- 
ther in  the  senate  or  the  dub- room, 
gives  him  at  once  his  ooup-de- grace. 
To  proclaim,  by  one  faui  yawn,  that 
a  play  is  prosy,  is  to  damn  it  at  once. 
As  for  a  prosy  poem,  it  is  a  Lusus 
Nature,  that  must  be  suffocated  as 
soon  as  it  sees  the  light.  Prosy  ser- 
mons alone  may  be  allowed — as  sopo- 
rifics. But  my  business  chiefly  is 
with  conversational  Prosers.  To  num- 
ber all  their  tribes  is  beyond  the  power 
of  man,  unendowed  ivith  the  Homeric 
braien  throat.  I  must,  therefore,  con- 
tent myself  with  enumerating  a  few 
which  nave  fallen  under  my  own  par- 
ticular observation.— And  first  upon 
my  list  I  find  the  Fierce  Proier. 
Strange  to  sav,  the  Fierce  Proser  is 
generally  of  the  femal^  sex.  She  is 
of  a  ceruin  age,  and  mostlv  of  a  spare 
habit  of  body.  She  sits  forward  and 
upright  in  her  chair,  and  fixes  her 
round  grey  eyes  fell  upon  you.  There 
is  no  escape.  A  dark  eye,  in  the  tem- 
pest of  passion,  may  flash  lightnings, 
beneath  which  one's  looks  may  shrink 
and  cower ;  but  a  round  grey  e^e  hath 
ever  a  cold  and  cruel  light,  wmch  ex- 
ercises a  sort  of  rattlesnake  fascina- 
tion over  its  victim.  You  cannot  look 
away  from  it;  you  cannot  forget  it; 
yon  cannot  even  send  your  thoughts 
on  other  errands,  while  its  sorcery  is 
upon  you.  On  goes  the  Proser,  re- 
lentless in  her  purpose,  telling  perhaps 
of  some  passage  in  the  Ufe  of  her  great 
aunt,  or  lengthily  detailing  her  pecu- 
liar method  of  piekling  cabbage,  or 
laying  down  the  law  on  men  and  man- 
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ners ;  and  attend  you  mwtt  One 
careless  nod  concentrates  the  round 
grey  eyes  into  intenser  fierceness. 
Therethey  are— ever  upon  you  !  Were 
you  to  shut  your  own,  you  would  s^ 
them  through  your  eyelids.  At  length 
a  most  extraordinary  feeling  takes  pos- 
session of  your  whole  soul  and  body. 
You  are  converted  into  a  listening 
sutue,  as  stiff  as  the  spesking  one  to 
which  you  sit  opposite.  Her  words 
fall,  with  painful  diistinctness,  not  only 
on  the  ear,  but,  like  palpable  subil 
stances,  on  the  mind.  You  are  be- 
come one  act  of  attention.  You  hear 
with  your  eyes,  mouth,  and  limbs. 
But  the  worst  is,  that,  when  at  length 
you  are  relessed  from  this  tyranny, 
you  cannot,  for  hours,  shake  off  its 
efiects.  A  day's  ploughing  would  have 
fatigued  you  less,  and  at  any  rate 
would  have  procured  you  the  appetite 
which  this  constraint  hath  banished. 
Your  arms  and  legs  ache  most  rheu- 
matically,  and  after  vainly  trying  how 
far  the  open  air,  and  jumping  over  a 
hedge  or  two,  can  advance  your  ciut, 
and  restore  you  to  the  dignity  of  free- 
dom, you  heave  a  fathomless  sigh  on 
still  seeing  before  you  the  ghost  of  the 
grey  eyes— on  still  hearing  the  echo  of 
a  sharp  voice  flying  round  jour  head 
with  fragments  of  apophthegms,  and 
scraps  of  oracular  dignity. 

Very  different  from  this  dragon  of 
prosing  is  the  Gentle  Proser— an  ex- 
ample of  which  order  I  shall  also  se- 
lect from  amongst  my  acquaintance  of 
the  female  sex.  The  grand  mark  of 
distinction  between  a  person  of  this 
character,  and  one  of  the  foregoing,  is, 
that  she  will  talk  on  contentetlly 
whether  you  listen  or  not.  Her  mild 
hazle  eyes  do  not  exact  attention ; 
they  only  supplicate  for  it.  The  Gen- 
tle Proser  may  be  loved ; — the  Fierce 
Proser  never.  And  here  a  vision  rises 
before  my  inward  eye  of  thee,  Cecilia 
Cecil;  thou  gentlest  of  God's  crea- 
tures, who  never  couldst,  by  deed, 
word,  or  look,  rufile  the  softest  plu- 
mage of  any  human  being's  self-tran- 
quillitv.  Thou,  whom  the  state  of 
widowhood  so  peculisrly  becomes,  with 
thy  half  quaker-like,  half  nun*like 
garment,  with  trim  waist,  and  the  soft 
parted  hair  enriching  thy  delicate  yet 
matronly  countenance;  the  thought 
of  thee  (to  use  Wordsworth's  Isnguage) 
*'  doth  breed  in  me  perpetual  bene^ 
dictions ;"  for  I  bless  Heaven,  that  I 
knew  thee  beSqrc  I  had  heard  thou  wast 
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a  Protfr.  If  I  had  been  told  this,  I 
might  have  thmiiied  thee ;  n(m«  I  al- 
niMt  forgive  all  proBen  for  thy  wke ! 
Painting  from  tnee,  I  will  nrooeed 
widi  my  pieturew  The  Gentle  Pro- 
aer  dtioourseth  on  gentle  themes— 
her  herb-garden— bet  ponltrj-yard  of 
Dutch  neatnesa— the  Yirtuea  of  some 
dear  friend  idiom  she  has  lored  eren 
from  her  school-days— the  celebrated 
bcMiuties  whom  she  admired  in  her 
< girlhood;  and  into  these  ^oiek  mat- 
.tera  she  puts  a  pretty  passion  of  her 
.own,  enmcing  Uie  merest  trifles  with 
a  sweet  esrocatness^  and  assaring  yon 
of  what  you  never  doubted,  widi  an 
exuberant  seal.  All  this,  you  will 
say,  may  have  its  charms.  Mais  tou- 
J9ur9  pertbrix  —  /  The  continuity 
of  it  groweth  wearisome.  At  first, 
yoa  admire  the  pretty  play  of  counte- 
nance and  meek  knitting  of  the  brow, 
the  musical  voice,  the  simple-minded 
iUsoourse;  but,  by  d^;ree8,  uncon- 
sciously your  eyes  grow  more  and  more 
unto  the  ground,  or  (if  at  dinner) 
littto  your  plate;  your  voioe  ceases  to 
give  even  meneayllabte  evidence  of 
your  attention ;  a  sort  of  waking-sieep 
comes  over  you ;  the  latchet  (Sf  your 
esr  is  closed,  and  words  no  longer  find 
their  way  into  the  mind ;  they  become 
as  external  things— 40  that  if  thedesr 
lady  were  ta  ask  you,  "  Whereabouta 
was  I  ?"^  you  coukL  only  start  and  look 
foolish.  And  what  doth  she  ?  T9  be 
affronted  is  not  within  the  eorapasaof 
her  powers:  That  she  should  feel 
hurt  is  also  physieally  impossible,  £9f 
she 

M  Neither  knows,  nor  dreams  t&at  any 

know, 
The  doctrine  of  iH-doing.** 

She  turns  to  her  neighbour  on  the 
other  hand,  and  continues  her  gentle 
OTBtion*  Failing  to  obtaia  a  hearing 
in  this  quarter,  die  leans  a  little  for* 
ward,  and  quietly  watehea  the  eve  of 
the  person  opposite  to  her,  until  she 
has  caught  a  wandding  ghmoe — then 
she  will  proceed  with  renewed  enoou- 
ragement;  but  should  no  eye,  within 
the  conversational  distanee  preseribed 
hj  eood  breeding^  reply  t»  hers,  the 
land  creature  will  finish  her  story 
to  herself*  trusting,  I  suppose^  that 
amongst  the  pasty  pnaent  some  lurk- 
ing auditor  may  still  be  gratified  or 
instructed. 

The  DuU  Proaer  requires  no  very 
esa«t  poBtrailiin^  being  a  faouiehoU 


animal  so  Am^Eir  to  all,  that  r  need 
only  observe  lliat  Ibis  gemn  compre- 
hends msny  subordinate  varietiee— 
such  as  the  Proaer  in  Truisms,  who 
will  candidly  confess  that  "  PMience 
is  a  virtue;"  who,  in  short,  would 
be  invaluable  as  an  everlasting  ma« 
chine  for  supplying  Great  Britain  with 
scheoUcopies ; — the  Proser  in  Qfue- 
ries,  that  littk  crooked  noto  of  inter- 
rogation, which  will  pick  the  locks 
t>f  our  very  strong-box,  worm  itself 
into  our  cupboards,  and  extract  the 
msrrow  from  our  mutton-bones;— 
the  Proser  in  Genealogies;— 4he  Know* 
every-body  Proser,  who,  if  any  per- 
son be  mentioned,  is  eternally  sure  to 
have  been  once  acquainted  with  hia 
or  her  great-aunt,  or  fifth  cousin. 

Leaving  these  sketches  to  be  filled  up 
by  my  r^ers,  according  to  their  se- 
veral experience,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
Lively  Proser.  Lei  no  one  start  at  the 
paradox  of  the  Lively  Proser.  My 
subject  deals  in  paradoxes.  Can  anv 
two  t^ngs  (in  spHe  of  Wordsworth^ 
essay  to  prove  their  identity)  be  more 
antithetical  than  Prose  and  Poetry? 
Yet  poetry,  it  b  oonfeesed,  may  occa- 
sionally be  prosy.  Prosing  may  be  wise, 
may  be  learned,  may  be  gorgeously 
attired,  yet  still  be  prosing.  I  go  far- 
ther: I  assert  that  prosing  may  be 
lively.  I  do  net  speak  of  dsfe  ^  gentle 
dulness^  whieh  **  everbvesr  a  ^Ae," 
but  of  real,  brisk,  mercurial  prosing. 
Dees  any  one  doubt  that  such  a  thing 
exists  ?  Let  me  ask  him,  what  were  a 
pretty  woman-'s  talk  without  her  eyw 
andtoeth?  What  will  it  be  called 
thirty  years  hence,  when  eyes  shidl 
have  lost  their  lustre,  and  teetir  de-^ 
•erted  their  stotion  ?  I  grant  that  the 
real  liveliness  of  intellect  can  never 
become  prosy-^^ven  as  a  diamond  can 
never  grow  dim  with  age— but  there 
is  a  spurious  sort  of  liv^ness,  *'  b^got 
of  youth,  of  folly  bred,"  the  mere 
effusion  of  animal  spirits,  which,  like 
ihe  pearl,  turns  to  an  autumnal  yel- 
low with  the  lapse  of  time.  A  natu- 
rally eomnHm  enaracter,  embroi^red 
SF  the  ttimbleness  of  youdi  with  a 
vadous  pretence  of  talent,  mast  be- 
Imy  at  last  the  tlireadbare  ground 
whereon  the  ricfaermaterial  was  work- 
ed ;  just  as  an  embhueoned  cualnon, 
often  sste  upon,  ia  at  lengdi  worn 
down  to  the  unsightly-  and  originsl 
canvass.  Even  genuine  tolent  itsdf^ 
fi  only  hestowea  by  nattuw  in  a  mo- 
derate degree,  wilt  net  dwBy»  rev> 
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mie  iit  poHener  fiom  die  cham  of 
prosii^*  Fope  calkd  CoUey  CiMMr, 
who  IM  ttadoabteddereroeH^a  '^liTO^ 
)y  dunec  f  wbA  although  it  is  oer^ 
teinly  better  to  be  a  lively  danee  than 
a  duU  philoaof  her,  yet  whoeyer  rroda 
the  aatobiography  of  Cibbermast  ooii« 
htm,  that  yivacity  aoniethnea  may  be 
almost  as  tedious  as  dulness.  Indeed, 
I  know  not  but  that,  in  the  end,  sra- 
yitv  with  an  inadequate  olijeet,  is  lest 
fiitu;uing  to  the  mind  than  liyeHness 
without  any  object  at  alL  If  the 
former  should  make  us  exclaim,  ''  O 
serious  vanity  T'  the  latter  will  also 
force  from  us  the  ejaculatioo,  '*  O 
heavy  lightnesal"  All  the  faulto  of 
Cibbor's  style  are  exaggerated  to  an 
unbearable  degree  in  that  of  hisdaugh- 
ter,  Charlotte  Chark,  the  unfortunate 
authoress,  whose  memoirs  will  exem- 
plify, beyond  all  others,  the  possible 
union  of  levity  and  dulness.  The  fa* 
ther's  quidcsilver  became  lead  in  the 
second  generatioii,  and  thus  maoi* 
fested  its  real  nature  and  tendency* 
Nothing  ean  be  truer  than  the  pocra 
assertion,  that 

**  StesMl  ssitss  an  emptiness  betray» 
Aa  shallow  streama  tun  diflipling  ail  tba 

Bfany  of  our  later  miUtt^  sffien^t  of 
the  stage,  in  tumiAg-autobiagranhers^ 
lutf  e  become  as  wearisome  as  the  old 
ooaaedian,  ftaok  the  perpetual  effinrt  to 
be  gay;  and  we  fed,  when  we  rise 
from  their  pages,  as  if  we  had  beta 
eating  froth  with  laborious  aasiduity. 
Who  has  not  fek  the  fatigue  of  being 
Ml  the  tenpany  of  a  merry  man—ofiO) 
whose  estaolJsned  character  for  vivaf« 
city  and  wit  has  bsought  him  to  the 
Umk  pass  of  always  endeavouring 
to  keep  bright  the  reputatioB  he  haa 
sained;-- one,  who  k  so  conyinced 
that 

"  To  have  done^  it  to  hang 
(bute  out  of  fltfhioi^** 

Aat,  being  move  avaricious,  of  time 
than  Titus  mmseU,  he  would  inwardly 
eKdaim,  '^  1  hnve  leal  a  moment  I"  if 
he  should  permit  a  fraction  of  time  to. 
pass  unennched  by  a  good  saying  ; — 
one,  who  looks  not  upon  the  words  he 
hevn  as  the  vehicles  of  sense  andmean- 
ing,  but  as  so  many  pep;s  on  which  ta 
lumg  his  twisted  quotation^or  portent- 
ous pun?  Doth  not  such  a  man  prosed 
—Yea,  is  there  not  prosing  in  the 


oonrtof  Momaa^  Did  a 
meet  with  a  Hop^^tep^iKUjump  Pio« 
ser  ?  Sueh  an  one  I  knew--a  man 
^  w^  stricken  in  the  flfdea^--^  man 
of  substantiality  and  wordi.  He  had 
Bsade  a  fortune  in  India ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  had  brenght  back  his  health  a» 
aafely  as  hia  rupees  to  enjoyable  old 
England.  Yon  eould  not  took  at  him 
witibout  peonouncing  him  a  tower  of 
strength.  He  was  six  feet  high,  and 
wdghod  eighteen  stone,  yet  he  neither 
looked  tan  nor  fat,  so  equnlly  was  his 
bnlkdifiVi6ed,80  happily  did  his  bright 
and  briwdth  mutually  neutraliie  one 
another.  He  had  a  fine  beneyolent 
head,  and  a  kind  heart,  with  a  touch  of 
the  hot  regions  in  his  temper.  Doubt- 
less he  was  a  man  of  sense  and  busi* 
ness,  or  he  never  oould  have  gathered 
so  much  money  together, — ^yet  in  bio 
talk  he  was  so  incoherent  and  entang* 
led,  dist  most  men  would  haye  pro* 
nounced  him  an  idiot  or  a  madmam. 
There  was  no  rudder  to  hia  thoughts ; 
the  gale  of  his  ideas  was  always  uiift« 
ing,  and  his  mind  waa  ihrivew  at  nm- 
dom  under  Ae  ever-varying  impulse. 
--Rogers  says,  in  his  Pleasuiea  eSf  Moi* 
mory,— 

«  LuU*d  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the 

brain, 
Our  thoughts  arte  linkM  by  many  a  hid- 

den  chain ; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lb,  what  myriads 

risef 
Eadi  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  iKes;" 

My  friend  seemed  expressly  made  to 
demoostsate  the  truth  of  this  theory* 
The  chain  which  linked  hia  thoughta 
was  indeed  a  Atdffen  one ;  hisasaoda'* 
tions  lay  too  deep  for  mortal  sight.  If 

Sm.  chanced  to  awake  a  single  idea  in 
s  brain,  ingood  sooth  what  mjrriads 
did  arise !  The  exploit  waa  perUona  ; 
for  you  might  as  soon  have  put  a  traia 
of  gunpowder  to  sleep  after  oneefiring 
it,  aa  have  lulled  tilem  into  repose 
again.  Eaeh  also '<  stamp'd  ita  image 
as  the  other  fled,"  but  an  image  aa 
diflbrent  ftoro  its  predecessor  aa'tiia 
head  of  Louia  the  Eighteenth  f^ma 
that  of  Napoleon.  The  kat  idea  of 
the  series,  if  ever  there  waa  »  last> 
might  possibly  revert  to  tlw  first,  lik» 
•uip  tiiat  baa  sailed  round  die  woaUy 
l^  the  very  yastnesa  of  tiie  ciiouit  hia 
mind  had  run.  AH  Aia  migbt  hayr 
lieen  homo— in  silence— but  the  ean* 
cellent  man  (in  this  only  an  Egyptian 
r)  per«i4»lBrily  raq^datft 
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that  yoar  mind  should  keep  paee  with 
his,  and  that  you  should  supply  a  run- 
ning, or  rather  a  galloping,  comment- 
ary upon  the  very  obscurest  parts  of  his 
text.  You  were  dragged  along  panting 
and  breathless  at  his  triumphant  cha- 
riot wheels.  You  were  called  upon  to 
understand  the  incomprehensible,  to 
decide  between  nonentities,  to  tdl  the 
narrator  what  he  meant,  when  it  was 
evident  that  he  did  not  know  his  own 
meaning ;  in  short,  to  reduce  into  lu- 
cid order  the  whole  wasteful  chaos  of 
his  conyersation.  But  it  was  in  the 
evening,  after  the  tea  had  been  remo- 
ved, and  when,  casting  a  prospective 
look  bedward,  he  began  to  loosen  the 
strings  of  his  breeches'  knees,  (the 
old  gentleman  always  adhered  to  the 
costume  of  a  gaitered  leg^ — when  he 
sat  mixing  and  sipping  his  one  tum- 
bler of  brandy  and  water  placed  on 
the  little  table  by  the  fire- side — then 
it  was  that  he  poured  forth  the  broken 
torrent  of  his  speech  in  glory  and  in 
power ;  then  came  forth  ''  confusion 
worse  confounded."  The  brandy  and 
water  before  him  was  usually  the  text 
from  which  sprouted  forth  the  several 
Hydra  heads  of  his  discourse.  **  The 
celebrated  Warren  Hastings"  (he 
would  begin)  ''said  tome,  when  I  first 
went  out  to  India, '  Young  man,  take 
my  advice,  and  you  wUl  never  be  ill. 
Whenever  you  feel  a  little  out  of  or- 
der, drink  a  little  brandy  and  water.' 
I  have  done  so,  and  have  never  had 
any  thing  like  a  serious  illness  in  my 
whole  life.  You  see  what  a  good  thing 
it  is  to  follow  the  advice  of  a  person 
older  than  yourself.  Now,  if  my 
friend  Brown  had  taken  my  advice, 
he  never  would  have  married  the  fat 
widow  Heneage,  with  all  her  rupees. 
Said  he  to  roe,  '  I'll  never  marry  a 
woman  that  has  not  good  ankles,  and 
a  good  temper ;' — and  then  what  does 
he  do  ? — He  marries  a  featherbed  up- 
on two  bolsters.  '  But  then,'  (said  he,) 
*  she  must  have  a  good  temper,  be- 
cause she's  so  fat.' — '  Take  care,'  said 
I, '  some  women  thrive  upon  vinegar !' 
And  so  it  proved.  '  The  sun's  blest 
beams  turn  vinegar  more  sour.'  — 
Pope — ey  ?  Fope  was  a  fine  poet.  I 
was  not  a  bad  poet  when  I  was  a  young 
man.  I  kept  a  poetical  journal  when 
I  first  went  out  to  India.  Two  lines 
of  it  I  remember— 
'The  dews  of  the  evening  most  carefally 

shun, 
They  areHears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of' 

the  tuii.' 
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After  aO,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
those  two  Hues  are  by  me  or  not 
Pretty  idea  that—'  the  loss  of  the 
sun.'  By  the  by,  what  a  shocking 
thing  that  was — ^the  loss  of  the  Gros- 
venor  I  I  remember  two  curious  dr- 
eumstancea  about  it — one  was,  that 
Mrs  Woody  Governor  Wood's  wife— 
a  sensible  woman — there  was  always 
the  best  currieat  her  house — wdl,  she 
had  a  dream  that  the  Grosvenor  wis 
cast  away,  and  though  she  had  her 
clothes  on  board,  and  her  pssstge 
taken,  she  would  not  go.  Her  clothes 
were  lost,  of  course — ^very  inconve- 
nient it  may  sometimes  be  to  lose  one's 
clothes,  for  when  I  was  at  Dublin"— 
Here  I  ventured  to  remind  the  old 
gentleman  that  he  had  not  told  me  the 
other  curious  incident  relating  to  tbeloss 
of  the  Grosvenor.  "  All  in  good  time, 
impatient  sir ;  now  you  have  broken 
in  upon  the  chain  of  my  ideas-^they 
are  quite  gone — I  must  beg  that  you 
will  repeat  over  to  me,  from  the  very 
beginning,  all  that  I  have  been  sayingi 
or  I  shall  never  recover  them,  what 
was  the  drift  of  my  argument?"— 
"Argument!  sir?"—**  Yes,  srgn- 
ment,  Mr  Parrot.  I  have  always  a 
purpose  in  every  thing  I  say.  Now 
what  was  that  purpose  ?"— '<  To  tesch 
me  to  be  careful  of  my  clothes  ?"— 
"  Pish— no !"— "  To  vrarn  me  to  be 
careful  whom  I  marry  ?"— "  Hum- 
no  ! — ^Well,  I  suppose  you  were  not 
listening — sad  fault  in  a  yonng  man. 
When  I  was  your  age,  I  opened  my 
ears,  and  now  you  see  I  can  talk  to 
some  purpose.  Always  remember  to 
have  a  purpose  in  every  thing  you  say 
— Ah,  you'll  never  make  money!— 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Money  Be- 
gum ?  She  lived  quite  like  a  native 
Princess  in  India.  Living  in  India, 
you  know,  is  very  different  to  what  it 
is  in  England — every  thing  there  ii 
done  for  you — so,  as  I  was  saying,  I 
might  have  married  the  Money  Be- 
gum, if  a  lad  of  eighteen  could  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry  a  mummy 
of  eighty.  Apropos,  what  a  fine  mum- 
mv  fielzoni  has  brought  to  England! 
Did  you  ever  hear  Quin's  epigram 
upon  mummies? 

'  A  plague  on  £gypt*s  arts,  I  say! 
What !  throw  rich  wines  and  spice  away 

Upon  the  senseless  dead  ? 
No  I  soak*d  in  turtle  and  tokay, 
(jfim  death  shall  6rid  Quin's  geuerous  clay 

A  mummy  ready  made!' 

You  perceive  the  induction,  of  course? 
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— You  know  what  I  mean  to  illua- 
trate  ?— Come,  tell  me  now— You  are 
aware  that  I.alwaya.  have  .a  purpose 
in  every  thing  I  say"— &c.  &c.  &&: 
Enough  of  the  Hop  step*  and-jump 
Proser.  I  see  my  reader  nodding — 
Take  care,  sir,  you  will  set  your  wig 
on  fire! 

After  all,  I  know  not  if  the  Sensible 
Proser  be  not  the  most  unbearable  of 
the  whole  species.  The  preceding 
classes  have  each  a  distinctive  charac- 
ter :  theSensible  Proser  is  like  a  badly* 
daubed  portrait,  without  any  charac- 
ter at  all.  He  does  not  precisely  speak 
truisms,  or  commonplaces;  he  does 
not  always  ask  questions ;  he  is  not 
lively,  and  he  can  scarcely  be  called 
dull ;  bis  thoughu  follow  each  other 
in  regular  order — in  short,  he  is  a  fair 
body,  but  he  wants  a  soul.  ''  0  puU 
chra  species,  animam  si  habuit !"  is 
the  exclamation  that  he  calls  forth^ 
He  wearies  us— we  scarcely  know  why 
— and  this  is  the  very  head  and  front 
of  his  ofiending,  the  very  fountain  of 
our  disgust.  It  is  so  disagreeable  to 
a  rational  being,  like  man,  not  to  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  every  thing  he 
feels;  it  is  so  derogatoiy  to  human 
dignity  to  be  compelled  to  the  old  con« 
fession, 

«'  I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr  Fell ; 
•   The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell  !** 

Besides,  the  Sensible  Proser  has  every 
daim  to  our  approbation : — he  may  bs 
so  thoroughly  respectable! — yet  we 
dislike  him !  This  sense  of  injustice  in 
ourselves  vents  itself  in  an  added  an* 
tipathy  towards  him.  We  have  in- 
jure<)  him,  (by  our  thoughts,  at  least,] 
therefore  we  cannot  forgive  him.  A 
man  of  this  complexion  is  always  a 
Bom  Prober.  Parodying  Shakspeare, 
one  may  say— 

**  Some  are  born  Prosecs, 
And  some  haveProsiog  thrust  upon  them.*' 

There  must  come  a  time  when,  alas, 
every  man  of  woman  bom  shall  be* 
tray  those  incipient  symptoms  of  the 
complaint,  so  admirably  described  by 
Crabbe ;  when  they 

'  Number  tbeir  peaches,  ask  how  stocks 

arose. 
Tell  the  same  tale— in  short,  begin  to 

prose.*' 

These  Prosers  by  the  necessity  of  old 
age  (if  in  their  generadon  they  have 
been  lively  and  amusing)  may  be  for« 
given,  in  consideration  of  their  past 
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services  to  society ; — but  how  can  we . 
muster  up  charity  sufficient  to  pardon 
the  Born  Pmer,  who,  from  hu  very 
cradle,  has  bin  like  a  nightmare  on  the 
world?  If  there  be  a  horrible  image 
in  nature — ^horrible  from  its  very  in^ 
congruity — ^it  is  that  of  a  prosy  cnild. 
ChUdhood  is  the  age  for  freshness  of 
thought,  and  originality  of  expression ; 
and,  where  these  are  not,  there  is  no- 
real  childhood.  There  b  something- 
monstrous  in  a  child  that  has  an  old 
head  upon  young  shoulders,  like  the 
unfortunate  wrinkled  and  bearded 
baby  in  the  fairy  tile ;  that  comes  in« 
to  the  world  a  worldling  ready  made,' 
with  a  cold  heart  and  a  sapient  head, 
with  all  those  technicalities  about  it 
which  time  and  the  hour  bring  to 
others ;  that  is  but  a  tame  copy  of  idl 
it  sees  and  hears — a  mere  parrot  in 
speech — a  mere  monkey  in  action — an 
actual  owl  in  visage.  Yet  such  chiU 
dren  there  are,  the  embryos  of  Send* 
hie  Prosers,  who,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  add  nothing  to  the  stock  of 
human  filings  or  ideas ;  and  neverw 
theless  perform  their  parts  in  life  more 
creditably,  and  with  more  applause, 
than  many  of  the  gifted  beings  wno  im« 
mortally  enlarge  the  sphere  of  thought 
and  sensibility.  Between  these  last- 
named — ^the  offspring  of  imaginations 
who,  unwise  for  themselves,  although 
wise  for -Others,  bequeath  the  happi* 
ness  they  never  attain — ^between  these 
and  the  frog*blooded  tribe  of  Prosers 
existsan  enmity  constitutional,  instinc- 
tive, and  unconquerable  as  the  feudal 
hatred  betwixt  cats  and  dogs.  The 
Proser  thanks  his  stars  that  he  is  no 
wit^-the  Genius,  that,  let  hisfaultabe 
plentiful  as  blackberries,  he  is  no  Pro- 
ser— Poeu  especially  (though  poets 
can  sometimes  prose)  manifest  an  ex« 
cessive  prose-pbobia.  They  detest  in 
others  tne  mediocrity,  which  neither 
goda  nor  men  permit  to  themselves. 
Their  wits  are  too  ethereal  to  subsist 
in  vacuo,  and,  when  surrounded  by 
flatness  or  formality,  expire  like  a 
candle  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  Wit« 
ness  the  pathetic  account  which  Horace 
gives  of  his  sufferings,  when  his  ear 
was  nailed  to  the  piDory  of  prosing ; 
witness  the  agonies  of  Pope  when  he 
burst  forth  into  that  indignant  strain— 
*'  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John,  (h* 

tigued  I  said, 
Tie  up  the  knocker— say  I'm  sick— >I*ni 


How  feelingly  even  the  stem-minded 
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Johnion  (in  his  tttire  on  London) 
chmoB  the  evil  of  m  woman's  tongue 
iOBes!«"« 


CStept. 


with  thecskmity  of  £dlingl 

**  Here  falling  bouses  thunder  on  700^ 

bead, 
And  tbere  a  female  Atheist  tatks  yon 

dead/' 

The  sensitive  Cowper  has  devoted 
one  whole  poem  to  a  description  of  va« 
lious  kinds  of  Prosers,  and  has  thus 
described  his  own  feelingB  and  con- 
duct^ while  taking  a  dose  of  wordy  00- 
loquintida: 

M  — ^-Sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 
Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails* 
'Tis  the  most  asinine  employ  on  earth. 
To  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and  birth. 

I  twirl  my  thumbs,  flill  back  into  my  chair ; 
Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare ; 
And  when  at  last  their  blimders  are  all 

ont, 
Replydisereetly— Tobe  safe— oodonbtr 

A  gifted  author  of  our  own  day,  who 
may  be  called  a  poet  by  prerogative 
of  imagination,  has  dnwn  a  most 
livaly  picture  of  the  persecutions  which 
a  good  man  oulured  from  the  tongue 
of  a  ''  Wearifu'  Woman/'  till  he  was 
wellnigh  daft.  So  gra^c  is  the  re« 
pcesentationf  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ooubt  hut  that  the  story  had  its  origin 
in  painful  personal  ezpenence.  Would 
that  I  posseasetl  the  same  skill  to  ren« 
der  that,  which  is  so  dreadful  in  the 
doing,  80  pleassnt  in  the  telling  1  An(K* 
Iher  living  writer  of  celebrity,  than 
whom  no  one  can  relate  a  story  more 
agreeably^  entertained  a  company^ 
amongst  whom  I  was  present,  with 
the  following  acoount  of  his  escape 
from  a  Proser.  He  was  walking  from 
the  viUsge  of  R—  to  bis  own  house 

at  N ,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 

and  had  advanced  about  a  mile  on  hia 
road,  when,  at  a  sharp  turn,  he  saw, 
about  a  hundred  vards  before  him,  one 
of  the  most  awful  Prosos  of  the  town 
in  which  he  lived,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  homeward-bound  like  himself.  He 
was  of  an  order  which  we  may  deno- 
minate the  Quotation  Proser — ^a  sort  of 
person  who  commits  to  a  tenacious 
memory  all  the  flowers  of  £nglidi 
poetry— espedsUy  poetry  of  the  nuH 
dem  school — and  then  seizes  every  op« 
portunity  of  descending  in  a  shower 
of  roses  on  the  ears  of  a  chance  audi- 
tor. Lord  Byron's  comparisons  of 
Greece  to  a  beautiful  corpse,  and  of  a 


belraved  moidtti  to  a  cnptive  butter- 
fly ;  WalterSoott's  fsttoua  rant  about 
**  My  own,  my  native  land,**  or  the 
same  writer*a  stiU  oftener«.iaouthed 
advice  to  visit «'  fair  Melioae"  by  Ae 
*'  pale  moonlight ;"  such  popular  and 
taking  passages  wove  reiterated  by  the 
Proser  m  one  eternal  monotone,  until 
thoughts  that  were  really  beautiful 
became  hateful  to  the  unfortunate  lis<i 
tener,  from  the  manner  in  whidi  they 
were  administered  to  his  senserium. 
For  enthusissm  in  poetry  there  oould 
not  be  devised  a  better  cure  than  this 
Proser's  redtetion.  He  drew  the  anti^ 
dote  from  the  very  bane  itself.  Can 
we  wonder  that  our  author  should  ex« 
perience,  in  its  fullest  measure,  the 
misery  which  is  always  felt  in  walking 
behind  a  person  whom  one  does  not 
wish  to  overtake?  His  natural  pace 
was  quicker  than  the  Pkoeer^s.  No 
one  who  has  not  tried  the  exneriment 
can  conceive  how  difficult  it  is  not  to 
gain  upon  a  person  who  walks  dower 
than  oneself,  or  how  irksome  it  is  to 
rein  in  one's  impatient  muscles.  Im« 
perceptibly  he  had  drawn  nearer  to  the 
Proser— he  could  even  hear  a  faint 
murmuring  home  upon  the  wind,  as 
if  his  miconscious  foe  were  preparins 
for  the  approach  of  his  victim,  and 
giving  a  new  edge  to  his  instruments 
of  tortura,  Ahnost  he  £uicied  that, 
fVom  the  very  cadence,  he  oould  dia* 
tinguish  "  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er 
the  dead,"^heard,alas,from  those  very 
lips  for  the  fivehundredth  time !  Kow, 
if  the  enemy  should  look  back ;— nay, 
hath  he  not  eyes  in  the  back  of  his 
head?— cannot  his  pig* tail  see.^ — or 
can  he  not  snuff  his  prey  a  mile  off? 
Imsjgine  what  it  would  he  to  be  fasten* 
ed  upon  for  the  rest  of  the  ioumey-^ 
eleven  endless  miles!  Will  no  kind 
goddessinterposea  cloud?  Will  not  the 
Muses  convey  their  votary  from  the 
desdly  peril,  as  thev  once  carried  off 
Gray,"  undemeatn  their  hoops?" 
Courage  I  they  are  not  unmindful  of 
their  worshipper — ^for  see,  aid  is  at 
hand — in  the  shape  of  a  stage-ooach  ! 
Not  that  the  persecuted  autnor  darea 
to  stop  and  mount  it — thai  would  at- 
tract too  surely  the  notice  of  his  sharp- 
eyed  assailant.  What  then  did  he? 
Inspired  to  execute  a  desperate  project^ 
he  quickened  his  pace,  until  be  brought 
himself  close  henind  the  Proser,  and 
contrived  that  the  coach  should  over- 
take him  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
waaabouttopasatfaeobjcctofhis  dread. 
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The  MM  of  Mars  could  not  have 
been  more  effectual  than  the  body  of 
the  ooacb  betwixt  him  and  his  foe,  and 
he  actnallj  Buceeeded  (being  faroured 
alao  by  a  suddra  tuni  in  tl^  road)  in 
making  his  traneit  at  one  and  the  same 
time  with  the  fiiendiy  yebide.  Once 
having  got  the  etart,  "  timor  addidlt 
alaa,"  (as  theProeer  wouU  have  said) 
and  the  quotationist,  in  blissful  igno« 
ranee  of  hia  loss,  never  saw  even  tlie 
Parthian  back  of  the  Inck^  fugitive. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  misery  to  the 
neoesstty  of  hearing  eood  poetry  re- 
peated till  it  is  worn  threadbare,  must 
De  the  vocation  of  the  amiable  Pro« 
feasor  of  History  and  Poetry  at  Cam- 
bridge, viz.  to  read  over  all  the  bad 
poems  that  can  be  written  on  any  one 
porticttlar  priie-snbject.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  worse  punishment  in  Tartarus 
for  the  poetical  sins  of  a  middling  au- 
thor, than  thus  to  sit  the  Minos  of 
Prise  poets.  The  very  name  of  prize 
poem  18  Fancy's  extinguisher.  Were 
the  tortiue- diurnal  instead  of  annual, 
it  coyild  only  be  excelled — Oh,  horror 
of  borrors  l^by  that  of  living  with  a 
Proser  I  "  I  make  it  a  rule,"  said  the 
Professor  to  me,  **  never  to  read  mora 
than  four  in  a  day,  and  tliese  I  al- 
ways dispatch  before  breakfast,  that 
my  fSMSulties  ma^  be  clear  and  my 
ja2lgpient  knpartial."— "  And  then, 
thought  I,  "  to  breaklastF-with  what 
appetite  you  may."  The  Professor 
BMO  shewed  me  the  book  in  which  he 
records  his  opinion  of  each  poem  sub- 
mitted to  the  ordeal  of  his  critical  acu* 
men.  I  was  amused  to  see  frequently 
repeated  the  pithy  sentence — "  Could- 
n't read" — ^the  ne  plu9  ultra  of  brief 
damnation.  Happy  would  it  be  for 
the  Professor  and  for  society  in  ge- 
neral, if  those  muddy  soul^  which 
dwdll  by  the  Lethe  of  Prosing,  could 
always  associate  together  in  some 
vapoury  fieeotia,  publish  their  own 
books,  read  their  own  journal,  and 
write  their  own  reviews  of  their  own 
productions.  They  should  not  come 
•broad  to  du-ken  the  light  of  creation, 
and  hoodwink  the  eagle  eyes  of  ge* 
How  many  we  see  that,  by 


congenial  dulness,  appear  to  be  as 
mudi  born  for  each  other  as  some  ma- 
trimonial pairs  by  kindred  ugliness* 
Why  abonld  there  be  audi  a  jumble 
in  Uie  world  i    Why  should  not  an« 
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cient  prejudice  and  venerable  igno« 
ranee  be  perpetuated,  amongst  a  select 
band,  firom  generation  to  generation  ? 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  pale 
and  lumpish  progeny  of  Saturn  fasten, 
as  if  by  instinct,  upon  the  sanguine, 
temperunents  born  under  Mercury, 
and,  with  pretended  hugs,  smother 
them  to  death  in  their  bruin-like  em- 
braces. But  I  grow  lengthy,  and 
length  is  one  of  the  surest  attributes 
of  prosing.  Yet  I  cannot  conscien* 
tioiuly  oondttde  without  a  few  words 
of  advice  to  my  reader,  as  to  the  means 
whereby  he  may  avoid  the  crime,  with 
a  proper  horror  of  which  I  have  en« 
deavoured  to  embue  him. 

Whatever  jon  have  to  say,  say  it 
briefly.  Prosing  consists  not  so  much 
in  the  matter,  as  in  the  manner  of  dis- 
course. One  person  turns  all  that  he 
touches  to  golu,  another  to  lead*  Do 
not  sail  tooTong  on  one  tack.  Contrast 
and  variety  are  the  salt  d  speech. 

Take  emdal  care  not  to  he  always 
wise.  It  IS  good  to  lend  oneself  oc« 
easionally  to  we  foUies  of  the  momenta 
I  heard  ttie  late  excellent  Bishop  He- 
ber  (whom  no  one  could  at  any  time 
have  accused  of  unseasonable  levity) 
say,  that  "  to  be  able  sometimes  to 
talk  nonsense  was  a  most  valuable  ta« 
lent."  Indeed  one  may  generally  mea- 
sure the  seriousness  of  a  man's  laboura 
by  the  lightness  of  his  recreations. 

Lastly,  and  above  all,  learn  to  be  a 
good  listener.  Having  once  acquired 
this  science,  you  never  will  be  accu« 
sed  of  prosing.  Some  there  are  who 
strive  to  enchant  a  company  by  pour- 
ing forth  a  flood  of  rhetoric.  They 
forget  that  to  each  the  sweetest  elo- 
quence is  his  own,  and  are  sure  to  be 
regarded  only  by  the  ill-will  of  these 
whose  tongues  are  vibrating  with 
impatience,  while  their  ears  are  so 
*'  soundly  cudgelled."  Such  conduct 
is  not  only  an  error  in  judgment,  but 
an  infringement  upon  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety—for it  is  unsocial ;  snd  upon  the 
ruk»  of  conversation — ^for  '*  talking 
is  not  truly  to  converse."  The  very 
word  conversation  implies  something 
reciprocal— something  turned  over 
from  ooe  to  the  other ;  and  he  who 
keeps  the  shuttlecock  iJl  to  himself, 
plays  as  ill  aa  he  who  lets  it  fall  to 
the  ground. 
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May  18.-*It  was  towards  the  latter 
end  of  MajjT  that  I  set  out  from  New 
Orleans,  with  the  intention  of  proceed- 
ing orer-land  to  SaTannah.  1  knew 
the  fatigue  I  should  have  to  undergo, 
the  delays  I  should  experience,  and 
the  possible  dangers  I  might  encoun- 
ter ;  but  I  had  heard  and  read  so  much 
of  what  there  was  to  excite  admiration 
in  the  regions  through  which  I  should 
pass,  as  well  as  to  gratify  curiosity  in 
the  scenes  of  savage  life  I  should  be- 
hold, that  I  willingly  consented  to  pay 
the  price  for  such  gratifications.  My 
imagination  kindled  at  the  thought  of 
traversing  a  space  of  many  hundred 
miles,  through  gloomy  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  and  cedar,  over  wide- spread 
swamps,  across  flooded  creeks,  and 
amid  tribes  of  Indians,  still  roaming 
their  native  wilds,  proud  and  fearless 
hunters  of  the  woods,  or  lingering  on 
the  confines  of  barbaric  life,  till  the 
full  tide  of  civilisation  should  sweep 
away  sll  the  ancient  landmarks  of  their 
race.  My  fancy  was  bewildered  with  a 
thousand  dreamy  visions  of  strange  ad- 
ventures and  of  perilous  escapes — of 
romantic  hardships  by  night,  when 
camping  out  in  the  woods,  and  of 
ceaseless  novelties  by  day,  to  gaze  and 
wonder  at,  in  the  sublime  desolation 
of  stupendous  wildernesses.  I  pictu- 
red to  myself  the  path  of  the  hurri- 
cane, sweeping  before  it  for  miles 
trees  of  mightiest  growth,  and  cover- 
ing the  ear  w  with  weir  majestic  ruins 
— the  fierce  wolf,  and  the  pouncing 
panther — the  rattlesnake  and  the  alli- 
gator—with all  that  poetical  ardour 
of  mind  which  revels  in  the  exciting 
conceptions  of  untried  danger.  To  me 
there  was  something  inexpressibly  fas- 
cinating in  the  idea  of  plunging  into 
the  depths  of  awful  solitudes,  where 
nature  rtigned  alone — where  the 
breeze  was  perfumed  with  odours  scat- 
tered by  her  hand  only — where  the 
sparkling  fire-flics  danced  and  glittered 
before  the  traveller's  eyes  like  festal 
fairy  lamps,  and  where  birds  of  un- 
known song  and  plumsge  made  the 
air  vocal  with  their  wild  melodies ; 
in  short,  where  man,  who  in  towns 
and  cities  is  every  thing,  would  be 
nothing. 

Animated  with  these  feelings,  and 
excited  by  the  anticipations  which  they 
inspired,  I  left  New  Orleans  any  thing 


but  reluctant  to  exchange,  for  a  time 
at  least,  its  beautiful  orange  groves  and 
fertile  phiins,  clothed  with  rich  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  waters  of  the  giant  stream, 
the  Mississippi — whose  course,  of  thrice 
ten  hundred  miles,  here  terminates  in 
bleak  pine^barrens  and  arid  sand-hiUs 
•—for  green  savannahs,  freshets,  lo::- 
houses,  wig- warns,  and  Indians  with 
their  tomahawks  and  scalping*  knives. 
But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon 
these  topics,  neither  do  I  propose  to 
relate  all  that  befell  me  on  my  journey, 
or  to  describe  all  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  what  I  saw.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  details  of  asingleinddenu 
The  moon  was  shinins  gloriously, 
when,  on  the  twelfth  ni^t  from  my 
leaving  New  Orleans,  I  approached  a 
deep  glen,  known  by  the  name  of 
Murder  Creek.  It  had  received  this 
fearful  appellation  in  conaequenoe  of  a 
tragical  event  which  occurred  there 
some  twenty  years  ago.  A  party  of 
whites,  consisting  of  about  thirty  per- 
sons, including  several  women  and 
children,  who  were  camping  out  du- 
ring the  night,  were  suddenly  surpri- 
sed by  the  Indians,  and  every  one  of 
them  butchered  and  scalped.  I  had 
made  a  fatiguing  day's  journey ;  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  distance  I 
had  traversed,  as  from  the  circum- 
stance of  having  met  with  two  or  three 
large  swampa,  in  which  my  horse  fre- 

Juently  stuck  so  fast  that  I  was  afraid 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  him  to 
his  fate,  and  scramble  my  own  way 
out,  as  well  as  I  could,  over  trunks  of 
fallen  trees.  Weary,  cold,  wet,  (for 
though  the  day  had  been  hot,  the  night 
was  sharp  and  chilly,  and  I  had  waded 
knee- deep  through  one  of  the  flooded 
creeks,)  and  hungry  withal,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  spread  my  blanket, 
kindle  my  flre,  and  after  cooking  my 
bacon,  and  making  my  coflee,  to  sleep 
till  dawn  beneath  the  thick  branches 
of  the  loft^  trees  which  overshadowed 
me.  Havmg  secured  my  horse  by  a 
little  fence  of  saplings,  and  given  him 
his  supper  of  Indian-corn  leaves,  the 
only  substitute  for  hay,  (a  sufficient 
supply  of  which  I  had  carried  behind 
me  tied  on  his  back,)  I  prepared  uiv 
own  meal.  While  I  was  eating  it  witn 
a  relish  which  I  might  have  envied, 
had  I  been  partaking  of  more  costly 
viands,  and  watching  the  beautiful 
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ooroscattont  of  light  produoed  by  my- 
riads of  fire*flie8  sparkling  with  eva- 
nescent lustre  in  the  deep  noom  of  the 
surrounding  forest,  beyona  whose  sur- 
Aioe  the  moon's  pale  oeuns  could  not 
penetrate,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by 
the  loud,  sharp  clicking  of  a  rattle* 
snake.  I  sprung  up»  and,  by  the  light 
of  my  fire,  perceiyed  the  reptile  gliffing 
away  into  the  thick  underwood,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  yards  from 
where  I  had  been  sitting.  I  had  my 
stout  staff  of  iron-wood  in  mv  hana, 
and  with  one  well-aimed  blow  laid  the 
ereature  dead  befbre  me.  It  was  near- 
ly seven  feet  long,  iu  tail,  which  I 
cut  off,  consisting  of  twenty  ioints  or 
isattles.  I  was  not  sorry  I  had  8uc« 
ceeded  in  dispatching  it ;  for  though 
my  blazing  fire  was,  I  knew,  sufficient 
to  protect  me  from  its  near  approach, 
yet  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  composed 
myself  to  sleep  quite  so  comfortably, 
had  it  escaped  into  the  thicket 

After  I  had  finished  my  supper, 
and  replenished  my  fire  with  fuel,  so 
laid  on  as  to  prevent  its  burning  away 
too  rapidly,  I  spread  mv  blanket,  ar- 
ranged my  saddle-baffs  tor  bolster  and 
pillow,  and  laid  me  down.  But  there 
was,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  an 
oppressive  stillness  around,  which  kept 
me  awake  for  some  time.  Humboldt 
speaks  of  the  deep  impression  made 
by  nature  whenever  man  finds  him« 
self  in  company  with  her  alone ;  and 
this  impression  I  had  frequently  felt 
during  the  day,  when,  look  where  I 
would,  mv  eyes  rested  upon  no  object 
which  linked  me  with  my  fellow- crea- 
tures ;  but,  at  this  moment,  it  was  not 
only  more  intense— it  partook  of  emo< 
tions  which,  in  their  character,  were 
both  awful  and  melancholy.  The  so- 
litude of  night,  even  in  a  crowded 
city,  is  solemnly  impressive.  What 
then  must  it  be,  when  it  deepens  the 
solitude  of  the  wilderness  P— when,  to 
the  consciousness  of  utter  loneliness 
are  added  that  visible  gloom  which 
contracts  the  boundaries  of  sight,  and 
those  audible  sounds  which  proclaim 
the  surrounding  desolation  ?  The  air 
was  loaded  with  these  sounds  that 
told  the  dismal  tale,  and  fancy  clothed 
them  all  in  its  own  livery.  As  I  lay 
gazing  at  the  quiet  moon,  the  trickling 
murmur  of  innumerable  springs  flow- 
ing over  pebbly  beds,  or  through  dban- 
nels  fringed  with  rank  herb^e-^the 
din  of  distant  waterfalls— -the  roar  of 
some  cataract—the  howl  of  the  wolf-^ 
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the  deep  hoarse  croak  of  the  frogs  in 
the  ne4;hbouring  swamps-^nd  the 
drowsy  buzz  of  insects  wheeling,  flut- 
tering, and  dancing  in  the  moon- 
beams, seemed  to  invade  my  eara 
with  incessant  and  confused  repetition. 
Nor  could  I  wholly  dismiss  from  my 
thoughts  all  recollection  of  the  event 
which  had  given  to  the  place  its  omU 
nous  name— the  Murder  Creek :  For, 
not  a  hundred  yards  from  me,  the 
blackened  stump  of  a  tree  still  mark- 
ed the  spot  which  had  witnessed  the 
frightfm  massacre. 

Insensibly,  however,  sleep  began  to 
steal  over  me,  and  I  was  sinking  into 
repose,  when  I  heard  a  rustling  among 
the  bushes,  and  the  quick  tread  of 
feet,  I  turned  my  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  and  saw  an  Indian 
seated  on  the  blackened  stump  I  have 
just  mentioned,  gazing  steadily  at  me. 
I  neither  spoke  nor  moved;  and  he 
was  equally  silent  and  motionless.  I 
do  not  think  he  was  aware  that  I  was 
awake  and  looking  at  him.  He  was 
tall,  of  a  robust  make,  and  his  attii 
tude,  as  he  sat,  full  of  that  native 
grace  and  dignity  which  have  so  fre- 
quently been  described  as  peculiar  to 
some  tribes  of  these  children  of  the 
woods.  His  dress  was  elegant  and 
picturesque,  consisting  of  a  sort  of 
loose  gown  of  red  and  blue  cotton, 
with  the  hem  highly  ornamented,  and 
fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  richly 
embroidered  belt,  in  which  were  his 
tomahawk,  scalping  knife,  and  shot- 
pouch.  On  his  legs  he  wore  mocas- 
sins of  blown  deer-skin,  and  from  his 
neck  hung  a  profusion  of  silver  or- 
naments, some  shaped  like  circular 
plates,  and  others  of  the  form  of  shi- 
ning crescents.  Over  his  shoulders 
hung  his  quiver  and  sheaf  of  arrows  ; 
and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  white  cot- 
ton turban,  from  behind  which  nod- 
ded a  small  plume  of  black  feathers.* 
In  his  hana  he  held  a  gun,  and 
athwart  his  body,  obliquely  crossing 
his  left  shoulder,  and  hanging  below 
his  right,  his  bow  was  slung. 

I  had  full  leisure  to  note  all  these 
things,  for  there  he  sat,  the  moon's 
light  falling  brightly  and  silently  up- 
on him.  There  he  sat,  and  his  eye 
was  as  brightly  and  as  silently  upon 
me.  It  was  like  fascination.  I  could 
only  look  at  biro,  and  breathe  softly, 
as  if  I  feared  to  disturb  the  warrior. 
I  almost  doubted  whether  I  had  in- 
deed heard  his  approach,  or  whether 
3r 
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the  form  I  beheld  had  not  grown  like 
m  viBion  upon  my  siffht  In  this  man- 
ner I  lay  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
(such  at  least  the  time  seemed  to  me,) 
till  my  eye-balls  ached  with  gazing; 
and  still  the  fij?are  was  there,  while 
not  a  muscle  of  his  face  or  body  be- 
trayed  by  its  motion  that  it  was  a 
Uvmg  man  I  gazed  upon.  I  closed 
my  eyes  for  a  moment,  to  relieve  the 
intolerable  pain  they  felt ;  but  when 
I  opened  them  again,  the  Indian  had 
disappeared.  I  was  now  oouTinced 
I  had  been  mocked  with  a  wakinff 
dream ;  for  awake  I  was,  and  had 
been  all  the  time.  I  was  conyinoed, 
too,  that  what  I  had  mistaken  for  the 
nisthng  among  the  bushes,  and  the 
quick  tread  of  feet,  was  nothing  more 
Uian  the  impression  of  those  confused 
sounds  I  have  described,  to  which 
that  stealing  slumber  of  the  senses 
which  precedes  sleep  had  imparted  its 
own  Tague  qualities.  Had  his  feet 
been  shod  with  mocassins  of  the  cyg- 
net's down,  I  must  haye  heard  their 
tread  as  he  retired,  had  the  form  been 
reaL 

Under  other  circumstances,  an  oc- 
currence like  this  would  haye  banish- 
ed sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  ni^ht ;  but 
in  spite  of  what  I  felt,  and  of  the 
mustering  thoughts  that  be^n  to 
throng  into  my  mind,  the  fatigue  of 
my  day's  journey  sat  too  heavily  upon 
me  to  let  me  keep  awake.  In  tnevery 
midst  of  unquiet  and  feverish  medita- 
tions, I  fell  asleep.  How  long  I  oon« 
tinned  in  that  state  I  cannot  say ;  but 
it  must  have  been  three  or  four  nours, 
for  when  I  awoke,  my  night  fire  was 
nearly  burnt  out,  and  the  moon  was 
veilea  by  black  and  tempestuous  clouds, 
which  had  gathered  in  the  sky,  threat- 
ening a  storm.  The  first  object  that 
met  my  eyes,  as  I  looked  around,  was 
the  Indian!  He  was  seated  in  the 
same  attitude  as  before,  but  his  figure 
was  now  only  dimly  and  partially  vi- 
sible, from  the  long  flashes  or  red 
dusky  light  thrown  upon  it  at  inter- 
vals by  the  expiring  embers.  I  start- 
ed up,  graspmg  one  of  my  pistols, 
which  lay  half-cocked  by  my  side.  He 
arose,  and  slowly  advancea  towards 
me.  I  was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant, 
and  as  he  came  near,  I  presented  my 
pistol ;  but  with  one  blow  of  his  to- 


mahawk, given  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  ne  struck  it  from  my  hand 
so  violenUy,  that  the  piece  discnarged 
itself  as  it  fell  to  the  ground.  Hie 
report  echoed  and  re-echoed,  peal  upon 
peal,  through  the  surrounding  forest 
I  endeavoured  to  possess  myseu  of  the 
other,  when  he  sprung  upon  me,  sei- 
zed me  by  the  tnroat,  and  wid^  bis 
right  hand  held  aloft  his  murderons 
weapon.  Expecting  the  fatal  blow  to 
fall,  I  made  mgns  of  submission,  and 
both  by  my  gestures  and  looks  im- 
plored nis  mercy.  He  surveyed  me 
for  an  instant  without  speaking,  then 
quitted  his  hold,  and  stooping  down 
took  up  my  remaining  pistol,  which 
he  discharged  in  the  air.  I  saw,  by 
the  quick  glances  of  his  eyes,  that  he 
was  looldng  about  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther I  had  an^  other  weapon  of  de- 
fence, and  I  signified  that  I  had  not. 
He  now  lighted  the  pipe  of  his  toma- 
hawk* by  the  embm,  gave  two  or 
three  pu£&  himself,  and  passed  it  to 
me ;  I  did  the  same ;  and  from  that 
moment  I  knew  I  was  safe  in  his 
hands.  The  symbol  of  peace  and  hos- 
pitality had  been  reciprocated;  the 
pledge  of  good  faith  had  been  given 
whicn  no  Indian  ever  violated. 

Hitherto  not  a  word  had  been 
spoken.  I  knew  none  of  the  Indian 
dialects,  and  I  was  aware  that  each 
nation  had  a  language  or  vocabulary 
of  its  own,  which,  though  possessing 
some  common  affinities  in  neighbour* 
ing  tribes,  was  often  so  dissimiuir,  that 
they  were  frequently  obliged  to  carry 
on  communications  with  each  other 
through  the  medium  of  interj^reters. 
While,  however,  I  was  considering 
how  I  should  make  myself  understood^ 
or  comprehend  the  intentions  of  my 
mysterious  visitor,  I  was  both  sur- 
prised and  delighted  to  hear  him  ad« 
dress  me  in  very  good  English. 

"  The  storm  clouds  are  collecting 
in  their  strength,"  said  he,  looking 
towards  the  sky.  **  Get  ready.  Fol- 
low me." 

"  You  speak  my  language,"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

*'  You  hear  I  do.  Get  ready,  and 
follow." 

''  Whither?" 

He  made  no  answer,  but  walked 
some  paces  off,  in  the  direction   he 


*  The  tomahawk  is  often  so  made  as  to  serve  for  a  pipe ;  the  back  of  the  hatchet, 
head  having  a  little  socket  attached  to  it,  and  the  handle  being  bored. 
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would  go,  and  then  stopped  as  if  wait- 
ing for  me.  I  obeyed.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes my  travelling  necessaries  were 
collected,  my  horse  saddled,  and  I  on 
its  back  ready  to  proceed,  which  when 
he  saw,  he  immediately  entered  a  nar- 
row hunter's  path  that  led  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  wood.  It  soon 
became  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see 
my  euide,  and  he  turned  back  to  take 
the  bridle  of  my  horse  in  his  hand. 
With  an  unerring  and  rapid  step  he 
kept  the  path,  and  with  the  eyes  of 
the  lynx  he  discerned  its  course 
through  the  intricate  windings  of  the 
forest  He  did  not  speak ;  and  I  was 
too  much  absorbed  m  conjectures  as 
to  what  might  be  the  issue  of  this  sin- 
gular  adventure  to  seek  frivolous  dis- 
course, while  I  knew  that  any  attempt 
to  anticipate  the  issue  by  questions 
would  be  futile.  Besides,  all  fears  for 
my  personal  safety  being  allayed,  I 
could  hardly  say  that  I  now  felt  a 
wish  to  forego  the  conclusion  of  a  bu- 
siness which  had  commenced  so  ro- 
mantically. We  had  proceeded  in 
this  manner  about  two  miles,  when 
the  Indian  suddenly  stopped ;  and  the 
next  moment  I  was  startled  by  the 
report  of  his  musket,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  loud  howl  or  yell.  Be- 
fore I  could  enquire  the  cause  of  what 
I  heard,  I  was  thrown  to  the  ground 

Sthe  violent  rearing  and  plunging 
my  horse;  but  I  soon  recovered 
my  feet,  and  was  then  enabled  to 
perceive  by  the  faint  glimmering  of 
the  dawn  which  now  b^an  to  pe- 
netrate the  dark  deep  gloom  of  the 
gigantic  trees,  that  the  Indian  was  in 
the  act  of  discharging  an  arrow  at  a 
wolf  of  prodigious  size,  which  seemed 
to  be  on  the  spring  to  seize  its  assail- 
ant. The  arrow  flew  to  its  mark  with 
a  whizzing  sound,  and  the  bow  sent 
forth  a  twang,  which  denoted  the 
strength  of  the  arm  that  had  dispatch- 
ed it.  It  struck,  and  penetrated  the 
skull  of  the  wolf,  quivering  in  the 
wound ;  and  the  next  moment  a  tre- 
mendous blow  from  the  tomahawk, 
given,  as  he  sprang  towards  the  fe- 
rocious animal,  before  it  could  reco- 
ver from  the  stunning  shock  of  the 
arrow,  cleft  its  head  completely  in 
twain.  The  whole  of  this  did  not  oc- 
cupy more  than  a  minute ;  with  such 
dexterous  rapidity  did  the  Indian  first 
discharge  his  gun,  then  unsling  his 
bow,  and  follow  up  its  use,  by  the 
certain  execution  of  the  tomahawk. 
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Nor  was  I  less  astonished,  as  I  looked 
at  the  animal,  and  remarked  its  dun 
colour,  at  the  extraordinary  quick- 
ness of  vision  which  the  necessity  of 
being  constantly  on  the  watch  (in 
their  hunting  expeditions  through 
trackless  woods)  against  sudden  sur- 
prise, either  from  wild  beasts,  or  ene- 
mies in  ambush,  creates  in  these  free 
denizens  of  their  native  wilds.  Had 
I  been  joumeving  alone,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  daylight,  I  scarcely 
think  my  eve  would  have  distinguish- 
ed the  wolf  from  the  thick  bushes  in 
which  it  was  couched,  unless  my  at- 
tention had  been  first  excited  by  some 
movement  on  its  part ;  and  I  could 
not  help  testifying  mv  amazement  at 
the  whole  scene.  Tne  Indian  made 
no  repljr,  but  reloaded  his  cun,  to  be 
ready,  if  necessary,  for  another  enter- 
prise of  the  same  kind. 

We  resumed  our  journey  in  silence, 
and  having  proceeded,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  judge,  from  three  to  four  miles 
further,  we  at  length  came  to  a  small 
cabin,  or  wigwam,  erected  by  the  side 
of  the  path.  It  was  of  the  simplest 
construction,  consisting  merely  of  a 
few  saplings  stuck  into  the  ground, 
and  covered  on  the  top  and  sides  with 
the  bark  of  the  cedar  tree.  Round 
the  cabin  there  was  about  half  an  acre 
of  ground  cleared,  which  was  planted 
with  Indian  com.  Here  we  stopped  ; 
for  this  was  the  abode  of  my  guide. 
I  dismounted,  fastened  my  horse  to  a 
tree,  and  followed  the  Indian  into  the 
hut,  whose  only  furniture  seemed  to 
be  a  bed  of  buffido  and  wild-deer  skins 
in  one  corner.  I  perceived,  however, 
that  the  walls,  so  to  call  them,  were 
hung  round  with  rifles,  tomahawks, 
scalping  knives,  shot-pouches,  powder- 
horns,  bows,  arrows,  and  deer,  bu& 
falo,  and  bear  skins.  But  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  what  were  my 
feelings  at  the  moment  when  I  saw 
and  counted  on  one  side  of  the  cabin, 
no  less  than  fifteen  human  scalps,  de- 
notins  by  their  size  and  appearance 
that  wey  had  belonged  to  persons  of 
almost  every  age,  from  the  child  of 
three  years,  to  the  grey  victim  of  three- 
score and  ten.  One  in  particular  at- 
tracted my  attention,  from  the  beauty 
of  its  long,  glossy  auburn  hair,  which 
hung  down  in  profusion,  and  which 
had  evidently  been  severed  from  the 
head  of  some  wretched  female,  per* 
haps  young,  and  lovely,  and  beloved! 
J  Qouldea^y  distinguish,  too,  that  all 
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of  them  were  the  scalps  of  wbit3  peo- 
ile,  who  had  been  skin,  I  haa  oo 
ioubt,  by  the  being  in  whose  power, 
utterly  helpless  and  alone,  I  then  was. 
My  heart  grew  faint  and  sick  at  the 
gnsly  array ;  and  I  turned  from  it, 
hut  with  a  resolution  to  betray,  as  lit« 
tie  as  I  possibly  could,  by  my  man* 
ner,  the  emotions  it  had  excited. 

*'  Sit !"  exclaimed  the  Indian,  point- 
ing to  the  bed  of  bufiklo  and  wild>deer 
skms  in  one  comer  of  the  cabin.  I 
did  so ;  while  he,  with  the  same  stern 
sUence  which  he  had  all  along  main- 
tained, spread  before  me  some  milk, 
various  preparations  of  Indian  corn, 
wild  venison,  and  to/ike,  the  last,  a 
not  unpalatable  dish,  being  made  of 
the  flour  of  Indian  corn,  gathered 
while  green,  mixed  with  honey  and 
water.  He  seated  himself  by  my  side, 
and  partook  of  the  meal.  I  too  ate, 
and  with  a  relish,  after  my  morning's 
ride,  in  spite  of  many  uneasy  reflec« 
lions  which  I  could  not  repress.  These 
reflections,  indeed,  were  gradually  be- 
coming so  painful,  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  demanding  from  my  hcst  an 
explanation  of  bis  motives  for  bring- 
ing me  here,  when  he  addressed  me. 
I  knew  it  was  a  point  of  Indian  po- 
liteness not  to  interrupt  a  person  who 
is  speaking,  and  I  was  careful  to  avoid 
any  brcacn  of  decorum. 

"  You  are  a  white  man — ^I  found 
you  sleeping— you  were  armed-~I 
made  you  defenceless,  and  then  I  of- 
fered you  the  pipe  of  peace. 

''  A  white  man  found  my  father 
defenceless  and  asleep,  and  shot  him 
as  he  slept  I  was  m  my  mother's 
womb ,'  but  the  blood  of  my  father 
was  gathered,  and  before  the  milk  of 
her  bosom  was  on  my  lips,  they  were 
made  red  with  his  blood,  that  I  might 
taste  the  food  of  revenge  before  (he 
food  of  life. 

"  The  flrst  word  I  lisped,  was  re- 
venge !  The  flrst  passion  I  knew, 
was  HATRED  of  a  WRITE  MAN  !  The 
first  time  I  knelt  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
it  was  on  my  father's  grave,  to  pray 
he  would  not  send  for  me  till  I  had 
clothed  myself  in  a  robe  of  blood,  to 
greet  my  father  in  the  Spirit  Country. 
My  prayer  was  heard.  My  oath  has 
been  kept. 

''  I  grew  a  man,  and  adopted  my- 
self into  the  Panther  Family  by  mar- 
riage. In  my  cabin,  which  was  then 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ontario,  the  Lake 
of  a  Thousand  laUinds,  I  numbered 


three  generations.  My  mother  lived— 
children  were  bom  to  me — we  were 
one  family. 

"  Did  I  forget  my  oath  }  No.  Did 
I  forget  the  end  for  which  I  lived  ? 
Never.  The  day  that  saw  my  first- 
bom  in  its  mother's  arms,  saw  my  first 
sacrifice  to  my  father's  spirit— a  white 
man  dead  at  my  feet.  Three  moons 
after,  another;— and  in  that  third 
moon— a  third.  There,"  pointing  to 
the  acalps, "  there  hang  the  proofs  that 
I  do  not  say  the  thing  which  is  not. 

"  Four  snows  passed,  and  I  return- 
ed one  eyening  from  hunting,  when 
I  found  my  cabin  burnt  down.  My 
mother  alone  sat  weeping  and  lament- 
ing among  the  ruins.  I  could  not  se* 
parate  the  bones  of  my  children  andmy 
wife  from  the  common  heap  of  black- 
ened ashes,  which  marked  the  spot 
where  mv  home  had  stood  when  I 
went  forth  in  the  morning.  I  did  not 
weep.  But  I  comforted  my  mother 
all  that  night,  and  when  the  sun  arose, 
I  said, '  Let  us  to  the  wilderness?  We 
are  now  the  last  of  our  race.  We  are 
alone,  and  the  desert  offers  its  solitudes 
for  such  I' 

"  I  left  for  ever  the  Lake  of  a  Thou- 
sandjslands,  carrying  with  me  only  a 
handful  of  the  ashes  with  which  was 
mingled  the  dust  of  piy  children  and 
my  wife.  In  my  progress  hither,  I 
visited  the  great  wamor  Tecumsefa. 
He  was  then  about  to  depart  from  the 
borders  of  Canada,  upon  a  journey  of 
a  thousand  miles,  to  mvite  the  Lower 
Creeks  to  take  up  the  hatchet  in  de- 
fence of  the  British  against  the  Ame- 
ricans and  Vopet  Creeks.  I  joined 
him.  I  was  his  companion.  I  sat 
with  him  in  the  assembly  of  the  great 
council  when,  by  the  power  of  his 
talk,  he  obtained  a  solemn  declara- 
tion they  ioould  take  up  the  hatchet 
at  his  call.  And  they  did;  and  I 
fought  by  his  side  wnen  they  did. 
His  enemies  were  the  Amencans; 
mine  were,  the  whites  ;  and  my  re- 
venge slaked  its  thirst  in  their  blood, 
with  the  same  refreshii^  sense  that  I 
drink  of  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
spring,without  asking  its  name.  Seven 
of  the  scalps  you  see  belonged  to  those 
who  fell  beneath  my  tomanawk ;  but 
my  arrows  flew  thick  besides ;  nor  was 
my  gun  levelled  in  vain. 

"  When  the  Warrior  perished,  the 
hope  perished  with  him  of  the  gaUier- 
ing  of  the  Indian  nations  in  some  spot 
where  the  white  people  would  n^ 
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follow,  and  where  we  might  live  as 
our  &Uiers  had  dene.  Teeumseh  fell. 
I  left  my  hreUiren,  and  I  huilt  my 
cabin  in  the  woods. 

*'  It  was  in  the  season  of  the  green 
corn,  when  the  thank-offering  is  made 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  that  a  white  man 
csme  to  my  door.  He  had  lost  his  path, 
and  the  sun  was  going  down.  My  mo- 
ther shook,  for  the  fear  of  death  was 
upon  her.  She  spoke  to  me.  Her  words 
were  like  the  hurricane  that  sweeps 
through  the  forest,  and  opens  for  itself 
a  way  among  the  bills.  The  stranger 
was  the  same  that  had  found  mv  father 
defenceless  and  asleep,  and  who  shot 
him  as  he  slept.-- Come  with  me,  and 
learn  the  rest." 

The  Indian  arose,  went  forth,  and 
entered  the  forest ;  I  followed,  utter- 
ly incapable  of  saying  a  word.  There 
was  something  so  strange  and  oyer- 
powering  in  what  I  had  seen  and  heard, 
soobscureandexdtinginwhat  I  might 
still  have  to  see  and  hear ;  it  was  so  im- 
ponible  for  me  to  enter  into  the  dark 
feelings  of  reyense  that  had  been  avow- 
ed, or  to  applaud  the  murderous  snirit 
in  which  they  had  been  appeasea  by 
this  unrelenting  savage;  while  to  re^ 
bttke  either  must  obriously  have  been 
at  once  haaardous  and  unavailing,  that 
I  could  only  meditate  fearfully  and 
silently  upon  the  whole. 

The  course  he  now  took  was  indica- 
ted by  no  path,  but  lay  through  thick 
underwood,  and  among  tangled  bushes: 
while  overhead  the  gigantic  plane  and 
maple  trees,  the  lofty  cedar,  and  the 
many  different  species  of  oak,  formed 
a  verdant  roof,  impervious  to  the  rain 
which  was  falling  in  torrents.  The 
fragrance  of  the  woods  was  delicious, 
and  the  notes  of  innumerable  birds, 
the  oooing  of  doves,  with  the  incessant 

E^wls  of  the  squirrel,  leaping  from 
h  to  bough  in  every  direction, 
ed  and  delighted  me,  in  spite  of 
the  feelings  witn  which  I  was  op- 
pressed. At  the  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cabin,  I 
observed  a  small  stage,  constructed 
between  four  trees  standing  near  each 
other,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five 
feet  fhmi  the  ground.  On  this  staee 
I  flaw  a  human  figwe  extended,  which, 
u  I  afterwards  discovered,  was  the 
body  of  the  Indian's  mother.  By  her 
aide  was  a  red  earthen  vessel  or  pitcher, 
containing  the  bones  of  his  father,  and 
thai "  handful  of  ashes"  which  he  had 
bnnight  with  hioi  frcmi  the  ah^res  of 


Lake  Ontario,  under  the  impulse  of  a 
sentiment  so  well  known  to  exist 
amon^  the  Indian  tribes— the  desire  of 
mingling  their  own  dust,  in  death, 
with  that  of  their  fathers  and  their 
kindred.  I  noticed,  however,  that  my 
guide  passed  this  simple  silvan  sepul- 
chre, without  once  turning  his  eyes 
towards  it. 

We  continued  our  progress  through 
the  forest,  and  I  soon  began  to  per- 
ceive we  were  ascending  a  rising 
ground,  though  the  dense  foliage 
which  hemmra  us  in  on  every  side 
prevented  me  from  distinguishing  the 
height  or  the  extent  of  the  acclivity. 
Presently,  I  heard  the  loud  din  and 
roar  of  waters ;  and  we  had  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  whose 
increasing  noise  indicated  our  gradual 
approximation  to  it,  for  rather  more 
than  half  a  mile,  when  the  Indian 
stopped,  and  I  found  myself  all  at 
once  on  the  brink  of  a  tremendous 
whirlpool.  I  looked  down  from  a 
height  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in- 
to the  deep  ravine  below,  through  which 
the  vexed  stream  bellowed  and  whirl- 
ed till  it  escaped  through  another 
chasm,  and  plunged  into  the  recesses 
of  the  wood.  It  was  ap  awful  mo- 
ment !  The  profound  gloom  of  the 
place— the  uproar  of  the  eddying  vor- 
tex beneath — the  dark  and  rugged 
abyss  which  yawned  before  me,  where 
huge  trunks  of  trees  might  be  seen, 
tossing  and  writhing  about  like  things 
of  life,  tormented  by  the  angry  spirit 
of  the  waters — the  unknown  purpose 
of  the  being  who  had  brought  me  hi- 
ther, and  who  stood  by  my  side  in 
sullen  silence,  prophetic,  to  mj  mind, 
of  a  thousand  norrible  imaginings,-* 
formed  altogether  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances that  might  have  summon- 
ed fear  into  a. bolder  heart  than  mine 
was  at  that  insUnt.  At  length  the 
Indian  spoke. 

'^  Do  you  mark  that  cedar,  shooting 
out  midway  from  the  rock  ?  Hither 
I  brought  the  white  man,  who  doom- 
ed me  to  be  bom  upon  a  father'a  grave. 
I  aaid  to  him,  *  You  slew  my  father  V 
He  shook,  as  my  mother  had  done  ; 
for  the  fear  of  death  was  then  upon 
him.  '  My  father's  blood  hath  left  a 
stain  upon  you  which  roust  be  washed 
out  in  these  dark  waters.'  He  would 
have  fled  to  the  woods,  like  a  wound-^ 
ed  panther ;  but  I  grasped  him  thu^y 
(wind^nff  his  unewy  arm  tiffhtly  round 
me,)  and  criedi '  Come  with  me  to  th^ 
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Spirit  World,  and  hear  me  tell  my  fa« 
ther  how  I  have  clothed  myself,  as 
with  a  robe,  in  the  blood  of  white  men, 
to  revenge  his  death.  Come  and  see 
him  smile  upon  me,  when  I  point  to 
the  blood  of  his  slayer  1' 

**  How  he  shrieked  as  I  sprung  with 
him  into  the  abyss !  He  rolled  from 
me,  and  I  heard  the  plunge  of  his 
body  into  the  roaring  gmf  below ;  but 
the  Great  Spirit  spread  forth  that  ce- 
dar, to  catch  me  in  my  own  descent, 
for  I  lay  in  its  green  arms,  as  the  young 
bird  in  its  shditered  nest.  Why  was 
I  preserved  ?  Why  was  I  kept  from 
my  father  ?  I  could  not  go  to  him. 
The  branches  dung  to  me ;  and  from 
the  depths  of  the  forests  there  came  a 
voice  on  the  wind^  saying,  *  Return  !' 
I  planted  my  foot  on  the  rock ;  at  one 
bound  I  clutched  yon  topmost  bough ; 
I  swung  myself  on  that  jutting  crag, 
and  reached  the  spot  where  now  I 
Stand." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  quitted 
his  hold  of  me,  to  my  infinite  relief. 
We  were  so  near  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice, and  his  manner  was  so  energe- 
tic,  I  might  almost  say  convulsed,  from 
the  recoUection  of  his  consummating 
act  of  revenge,  that  I  felt  no  small 
alarm  lest  an  accidental  movement 
should  precipitate  us  both  into  the 
frightful  chasm,  independently  of  a 
Tery  uncomfortable  misgiving  as  to 
what  his  reid  intentions  mi^t  be, 
while  holding  me  so  firmly.  In  either 
case,  I  should  have  had  no  faith  in  the 
Great  Spirit  spreading  the  cedar  to 
catch  me  in  my  descent ;  while,  if  I 
had  found  myself  in  its  "green  arms," 
I  felt  morally  certain  I  must  have  re« 
mained  there  till  doomsday,  provided 
I  had  only  my  own  agility  to  trust  to 
for  swinging  myself  out  of  them.  But 
in  what  a  situation  was  I  actually  pla- 
ced !  In  such  a  spot,  and  with  a  be- 
ing whose  motives  I  was  not  only  still 
unable  to  fathom,  but  whose  wild  ca- 
price perhaps  might  urge  him  to,  I 
knew  not  what,  if  I  spoke  one  un- 
guatded  word.  After  a  short  pause, 
however,  I  ventured  to  address  him  ; 
but  while  I  cautiously  gave  expression 
to  an  opinion  from  which,  if  confirm- 
ed, I  looked  to  extract  consolation  for 
mvself,  I  took  especial  care  to  shape 
wnat  I  said  as  much  to  his  taste  as  I 
could  possibly  make  it.  ^ 

'^  And  thus  the  oath  of  your  child- 
hood was  satisfied.  You  had  not  only 
revenged  your  father's  death  upon  the 


race  of  white  men,  but  yoa  had  offer- 
ed up  his  murderer,  as  a  last  sacrifice, 
to  hi8  memory,  and  your  oim  ven- 
geance." 

''  A  last  lacrifioe  !"  he  exclaimed^ 
his  features  brightening  with  exulta- 
tion. **  Why  was  I  bid  to  return,  if 
the  great  purpose  for  whi^  I  had  li- 
ved was  completed  ?  In  my  cabin,  I 
can  count  five  scalps  of  white  men 
struck  by  this  arm  smce  the  murder- 
er sunk  beneath  these  waters.  But," 
he  continued,  with  a  stem  solemnity 
of  manner,  "  this  day  sees  thx  last. 
I  have  lived  long  enough  ;  cloc  " 
and  he  fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly  upon 
me,  *'yQu  had  not  lived  to  hear  me 
say  so.  I  tracked  you,  last  night,  from 
the  going  down  of  the  sun.  Twice 
my  gun  was  levelled ;  twice  I  drew 
my  arrow's  head  to  its  point ;  onoe  my 
hatchet  glittered  in  the  moon.  But 
my  arm  failed  me,  and  there  was  a 
sadness  over  my  spirits.  I  watched 
you  as  you  slept.  Not  even  the  thought 
that  so  my  father  slept,  could  make  me 
strike.  I  left  you ;  and  in  the  deep 
forest  cast  myself  to  the  earth,  to  ask 
the  Great  Spirit  what  be  would  have 
me  do,  if  it  was  to  be  that  I  could  not 
shed  your  blood.  A  voiee,  like  that 
which  said  *  Return,'  came  again  up- 
on the  wind.  I  heard  it-^I  obeyed  it. 
Follow,  and  behold  my  last  aacmi- 
ricE." 

We  now  descended  the  ^Binenee 
on  which  we  were  standing,  and  again 
proceeded  along  the  intricate  path 
which  conducted  us  back  to  Uie  cabin. 
When  we  entered  it,  the  Indian  in- 
vited me  to  eat,  by  pointing  to  the  re- 
past which  was  still  spread  upon  the 
g^und ;  but  I  dedinea.  He  thai  mo- 
tioned me  that  I  should  sit;  and  ta- 
king my  hint  from  hisowninfiexible 
silence,  I  did  so  without  uttering  a 
word,  but  vmtching  with  intense  anxi- 
ety all  his  movements.  Divesting 
himself  of  his  robe  and  torban,  he  pat 
on  a  splendid  dress  of  ceremony ;  af- 
ter which,  taking  down  the  fifteen 
scalps,  which  were  all  strung  upon  a 
twistdl  cord,  made  from  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  he  suspended  them  round  his 
neck.  The  one  firom  which  hung 
those  long  glossy  tresses  of  auburn 
was  in  front,  and  spread  itself  with 
mournful  luxuriance  over  his  breaat. 
Thus  accoutred,  and  with  his  muaket 
in  one  hand,  and  his  hatchet  in  the 
other,  besides  the  tnnahawk,  shoS- 
poueh,  powdeiwhom,  and  scalping- 
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knife,  which  were  stuck  in  his  belt, 
he  turned  to  me  and  said,  *'  Follow  ; 
bring  with  you  the  buffido-hide  on 
whidi  you  sit." 

I  did  80,  though  with  some  diffi« 
enlty ;  for  the  hide  was  both  heayy 
and  cumbrous  to  carry.  We  were  now 
once  more  in  the  forest,  and  on  the 
same  track  as  when  we  set  forth  for 
the  whirlpool.  The  Indian,  instead 
of  striding  along  with  a  quick  elastic 
step,  walked  at  a  slow  measured  pace, 
but  with  great  dignity  of  carriage. 
We  had  proceeded  about  a  hundred 
yards,  when  he  began  a  wild  melan- 
choly chant,  in  his  natiye  tongue ;  and 
it  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  hor- 
rible idea  flashed  across  my  mind,  that 
he  was  about  to  immolate  himself. 
Gfood  God  1  and  was  I  to  witness  the 
appalling  ceremony,  in  this  wilderness, 
from  which  it  seemed  impossible,  ut« 
terly  impossible,  I  could  ever  extricate 
myself  1  What,  then,  might  be  my 
own  fate  ?  To  perish  in  these  woods, 
perhaps,  by  the  slow  torture  of  famine, 
or  £dl  a  prey  to  some  sayage  animal, 
or  noxious  reptile.  There  was  such 
maddening  horror  in  the  first,  that  the 
shrinking  soul  clung  piteously  to  the 
dismal  hope  of  finding  quick  death 
in  the  second.  I  had  heard  and  read 
of  miseraUe  wretches,  lost  wayfarers 
through  these  primeval  forests,  whose 
sufierings,  though  written  hj  no  pen, 
nor  told  in  living  speech,  cned  aloud 
in  every  heart,  and  stared  ghastly  upon 
the  fancy.  The  perspiration  burst 
from  me  as  these  sickening  images 
j^reaented  thmnselves  to  my  imagina- 
tion; my  limbs  tottered  as  I  conti- 
nued to  follow.  I  knew  it  would  avail 
me  nothing,  at  that  moment,  to  give 
utterance  to  my  fears ;  and  I  strove  to 
comfort  myself  with  Uie  idea  that  pos- 
sibly they  might  be  unfounded. 

We  arrived  at  the  small  stage  on 
which  lay  the  body  of  the  Indian's 
mother.  Here  he  stopped— ascended 
it,  laid  down  his  gun  and  hatchet, 
took  from  me  the  buffido  hide,  spread 
it  caxcfnllv  by  his  mother,  and  placed 
on  the  otoer  side  the  earthen  vessel 
containing  the  bones  of  his  fisther,  and 
the  handful  of  ashes  with  which  was 
mingled  the  dust  of  his  wife  and  child- 
ren. He  next  seated  himself  between 
them  on  the  bufialo  skin ;  and  surely, 
whatever  else  I  may  forget  in  this 
world,  while  I  remember  any  thing,  I 
can  never  forget  either  the  sublime  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  at  that 
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moment,  or  the  grim  horror  of  his  ap« 
pearance,  with  the  scalps  round  his 
neck !  For  now,  by  the  light  which 
fell  upon  them,  as  I  stood  beneath,  I 
could  distinguish  the  black  clotted 
blood  that  stiffened  the  hair  at  the 
roots.  Longer  silence  became  insup- 
portable— impossible ;  that  which  had 
hitherto  kent  me  silent— my  own  safety 
— ^now  with  an  equally  irresistiUe 
impulse  stirring  me  to  speech. 

"  It  is  not  your  own  death,"  I  ex« 
claimed,  "  that  you  call  your  last  sa« 
crifice!" 

He  smiled ;  but  made  n6  answer. 

**  In  luercy,  then,"  I  added,  half 
frantically,  **  destroy  me  first ;  for 
here,  in  this  wilderness,  I  must  perish^ 
when  you  are  deadl" 

He  shook  his  head,  and  pointed  up* 
wards.  "  No!"  said  he.  "Watch 
the  green  leaves,  and  walk  with  the 
wind.  Speak  no  more.  But  when  I 
am  in  the  Spirit  World,  cover  me  with 
this  bufi^o  robe,  and  go." 

I  stood  aghast,  motionless,  and 
scarcely  able  to  breathe,  while  the  In« 
dian  was  as  calm  and  unperturbed  as 
if  he  were  only  lying  down  to  sleep. 
He  now  began  again  his  funereal 
chant,  or  death  song,  in  a  low  wailing 
tone,  so  full  of  mournful  expression^ 
that  though  there  was  something  mo« 
notonous  in  its  character,  it  brought 
tears  into  my  eyes.  But,  as  it  grew 
louder  and  bolder,  from  the  animatinff 
theme,— the  deeds  of  prowess  he  had 
performed,  and  the  white  men  he  had 
alain, — till,  at  the  last,  it  swelled  into 
a  terrific  jell,  as  he  recounted  the 
death  of  his  father's  murderer,  which 
echoed  through  the  surrounding  aoUm 
tudes  like  frightful  bowlings,  mj 
blood  seemed  to  chill  and  curdle.  Hi« 
therto  he  had  spoken  in  a  language 
unknown  to  me,  tad  I  only  judged  of 
its  import  from  the  expressive  sympft« 
thy  ot  his  features.  But  suddenly  he 
stopped;  and  then,  in  a  g^tle,  miur« 
munnff  voice,  resumed  his  dirge  in 
English. 

"  I  am  the  last  of  my  race !  I  am 
the  last  of  my  race!  The  life-stream 
that  fills  my  veins  is  like  the  river 
thatgoes  to  the  ocean  and  IS  lost  1  I 
had  a  father,  I  had  a  mother;  I  had 
a  wife,  I  had  children.  I  have  no  fa- 
ther, I  have  no  mother;  I  have  no 
wife,  I  have  no  children.  I  am  the 
last  of  my  race.  I  have  no^ndred* 
The  white  man  came,  who  ilew  my 
father,  and  the  fathers  of  my  fatfa^* 
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The  white  man  came,  and  he  burned 
my  cabin  on  the  Lake  of  the  Thoa* 
sand  Islands !  I  brought  the  wild  deer 
home  from  the  chase,  but  my  wife  and 
children  could  be  gathered  in  the  judm 
of  my  hand.  I  had  no  tear  to  mingle 
with  those  of  my  mother  which  fell 
upon  their  ashes !  I  fled  to  the  wil- 
derness, and  carried  with  me  thebonea 
and  dust  of  those  that  were.  My  fa- 
ther's blood  was  on  my  lips  when  I 
came  fVom  the  womb :  the  white  man's 
blood  is  on  my  hatchet  which  goes 
with  me  to  the  grave.  I  have  done 
well;  for  the  Great  Spirit  has  called 
me :  I  shall  not  die  like  the  tree  that 
perishes,  or  be  cut  down  like  the  com 
that  is  ripe.  I  am  the  last  of  my  race, 
and  there  is  no  hand  but  my  own  to 
send  me  to  the  Spirit  World !" 

At  these  words,  he  took  his  sqalp* 
ing*  knife  from  his  belt,  and,  widi  a 
firm  unflinching  hand,  drew  it  slowly 
across  the  entire  abdomen !  The  blood 
gushed— the  bowels  fell  out  I  could 
see  no  more.  Staggering  towards  a 
tree,  I  hid  my  face  in  its  luxuriant 
branches.  But  I  still  heard  his  voice 
— ^faintly  and  more  faintly— repeating 
the  words,  *'  I  go  to  my  fathers — I 
am  the  last  of  my  race !  I  am  the  last 
of  my  race !"— till  guttural,  indistinct 
gaspmgs, — a  sudden  fall,  and  a  dread- 
i\il  silence, — ^proclaimed  that  he  was  a 
corpse! 

And  I  was  alone,  with  that  dead 
man  before'me'-and  in  the  solitude 
of  mighty  forests— and  not  a  sound 
disturbing  that  solitude  but  the 
dripping  of  his  warm  blood  upon  the 
dry  leaves  beneath  1  And  where  was 
now  the  living  guide  to  lead  me 
through  their  labyrinths,  to  chase 
from  my  drooping  spirits  the  ghastly 
horror  which  reared  itself  before  them, 
that,  perchance,  I  might  never  tell  the 
tale  of  all  I  had  witnessed  ?  While 
I  stood  lost  in  these  agonising  fears, 
feeble  and  irresolute  under  these  har- 
rowing forebodings,  I  heard  the  fresh 
breeze  careering  through  the  leaves 
above  my  head.  The  rustling  noise 
seemed  like  aerial  voices  calling  upon 
me  to  depart.  I  remember^  the 
words  of  toe  Indian^  and  looked  up 
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with  grateful  hope  to  my  viewless  pi- 
lots, who  were  to  conduct  me  on  my 
pathless  vrav.  Summoning  all  the 
energy  I  could  command,  I  ascended 
the  platform,  covered  the  bleeding 
body  of  the  warrior  with  his  buSklo 
shroud,  and  then  left  him.  In  his 
mausoleum  of  the  desert,  to  rot  as  ock 
bly  as  Egyptian  monardis  in  their  oo- 
lonal  pyramiils. 

I  found  little  difficulty  in  regaining 
the  cabin  of  the  Indian,  having  alrca* 
dy  thrice  trod  the  path  that  led  ta  it. 
I  entered  it  for  a  moment,  and  thought 
how  soon  the  hand  of  desolation  would 
crumble  it  down.    His  bow  and  qai- 
ver^  with  its  sheaf  of  arrows,  lay  upon 
the  ground.    These  I  possessed  my- 
self of^  and  mounting  my  horse,  set 
forth,  with  an  anxious  mind,  upon 
my  journey.    I  watched  the  gigantic 
trees  that  seemed  to  frown  upon  me, 
marked  the  direction  in  which  their 
leaves  were  slanted  by  the  wind,  and 
followed  it.    It  was  so  dark  when  I 
traversed  this  route  in  the  first  grey 
of  the  morning,  that  I  was  unable  to 
satisfy  myself,  by  any  one  object,  as 
to  being  in  the  right  path.    Still, 
wherever  there  was  a  turning  that  cor- 
responded with  the  apparent  course  of 
the  wind,  I  unhesitatingly  took  it; 
and  it  was  with  no  ordinary  emotions 
of  delight,  after  riding  about  an  hoar, 
that  I  found  my  attention  directed, 
by  the  sudden  starting  of  my  home, 
to  an  object  which  I  instantlv  i^^OK* 
nised  as  the  carcass  of  the  wolf  which 
the  Indian  had  destroyed.    This  gsve 
me  confidence ;  and  before  noon  I  was 
once  more  at  Murder  Creek,  that  deep 
dark  glen  where  I  had  camped  oat 
the  preceding  night.    Here  1  halted 
for  a  time,  rejoicing  in  what  I  could 
consider  as  no  other  than  a  miracu- 
lous escape,  while  seated  on  the  black- 
ened stump  where  I  first  beheld  the 
Indian  like  a  vision  of  disturbed  sleep. 
What  my  reflections  were,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe;  nor  would  it  suit 
with  the  character  of  thia  narrative, 
to  relate  the  comparatively  ordinary 
occurrences  which  befell  me  on  the 
rest  of  my  journey  to  Savannah. 

M« 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth,  always  estimated  too 
rapturously,  or  too  yirulently  depre* 
elated,  has  never  been  placed  on  its 
proper  level.  "  Then,  of  course/' 
cries  th3  critic^ ''  you  imagine  your- 
self competent  to  fix  it  in  its  appro- 
priate  station."  If  I  were  to  say  No, 
you  would  not  believe  me;  and  if  I 
say  Yes,  I  go  beyond  the  tmUi.  A 
man,  when  he  professes  to  treat  of 
a  sulrject,  is  always  supposed,  by 
courtesy,  to  be  master  of  that  subject. 
He  is  obliged  to  place  himself  in  the 
situation  of  a  teacher,  and  to  regard 
those  whom  he  addresses  as  his  pupils, 
although  he  may  be  conscious  tnat  his 
powers  are  below  those  of  some  who 
grant  him  their  attention.  This  com- 
pelled toneof  superiority,  this  involun- 
tary dictatorship,  must,  more  especial- 
ly, be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  lay- 
ing down  the  law  in  matters  of  taste. 
Subjects  of  science,  indeed,  may  be 
handled  with  precision ;  and  any  one, 
after  going  through  a  certain  course 
of  study  and  experiment  may,  with- 
out arrogance^  assert,  ''  These  things 
are  so."  Moral  and  sacred  subjects 
again  may  appeal  to  a  fixed  standard. 
Bat  sul^jects  that  relate  to  taste  and 
feeling,  admit  not  of  such  exactness. 
In  these  every  man  is  a  law  unto  him- 
self, and  he  who  sets  himself  up  for  a 
lecturer  on  taste  can,  after  all,  only 
give  his  own  opinion,  and  leave  others 
to  adopt  it  or  not,  according  to  their 
several  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
beauty  and  deformity.  One  qualifica- 
tion, at  least,  I  possess  for  the  task  I 
have  undertaken.  I  have  read,  as  I 
believe,  every  line  that  Wordsworth 
ever  publishal.  Critic,  canst  thou  say 
as  much  ? 

My  first  endeavour  will  be  to  shew 
that  Wordsworth's  genius  is  overrated 
by  his  partisans;  my  second,  that  it 
id  underrated  by  his  detractors. 

Although  Wordsworth  has  never 
been  a  popular  poet,  in  the  extended 
sense  of  the  word,  yet  what  he  has 
lacked  in  the  number  of  his  admirers, 
has  been  made  up  to  him  by  the  inten- 
sity of  adoration  which  his  few  wor- 
shippers have  displa;^ed.  A  true  dis« 
cipie  of  his  school  said  to  me,  "  I  call 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  an  actual 


Revelation ;"  and  I  have  heard  others 
assert  that  his  writings  were  able  to 
work  a  moral  change  in  any  zealous 
peruser  of  them.    This  may  seem 
strange  to  those  who  only  know  Words- 
worth's poetry  through  the  medium  of 
passages  quoted  from  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads, or  perhaps  by  the  imitation  of  his 
style  in  the  Rejected  Addresses — an 
imitation  which  does  not  possess  one 
true  characteristic  of  his  manner.    It 
is  the  mixture  of  philosophy  with  low 
and  humble  subjects  which  is  the  real 
peculiarity  of  Wordsworth's  poetry — 
notj  as  some  persons  imagine,  a  mere 
childishness   both    of   thought   and 
meaning.  It  is  on  Wordsworth's  faith, 
as  viewed  in  connexion  with  its  poeti- 
cal practice,  that  his  admirers  found 
his  claim  to  great  and  original  excel- 
lence, and  they  thence  derive  their  pre* 
diction,  that  by  the  side  of  Milton  his 
station  will  be  awarded  him  by  poste- 
ritjr.    Unlike  other  poets,  who  leave 
their  principles  of  composition  to  be 
deduced  from  their  works,  Words- 
worth lays  down  certain  principles,  of 
which  he  professes  his  poetry  to  be  an 
illustration.    He  is  a  theorist,  as  well 
as  a  poet,  and  may  be  considered  as 
much  the  founder  of  a  sect  as  Plato 
or  Pythagoras.    This  connexion  be- 
tween his  peculiar  notions  and  his 
verse  obliges  me  to  consider  how  far 
his  theory  is  original,  how  far  it  is 
just,  and  with  what  success  he  has 
illustrated  it  in  his  compositions.    I 
must,  however>  premise,  that  the  very 
idea  of  fabricating  poetry  according  to 
a  set  theory,  is  an  unhappy  one.   That 
a  thing,  which  should  both  proceed 
from,  and  address  itself  to,  the  feelings 
—which  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  and 
a  divine  madness — should  mete  itself 
out  by  rule  and  measure,  **  rmilate 
its  composition  by  principles,'  and 
carefully  adapt  its  language  of  passion 
to  a  code  of  speech,  involves  an  essen- 
tial contradiction.    Where  was  Shak- 
speare's  theory  when  he  read  the  open 
book  of  Nature,  and  transcribed  ner 
pages  u^n  his  own  ?  Where  was  Mil- 
ton's theory  when  he  was  rapt  above  the 
empyrean,  and  smotehis  migh^v  harp  in 
answertothesoundingspheresr  Where 
was  the  theory  of  Bums  when  he  livedo 
loved,8ufi*ered,  and  wrote?  Andwhere^ 
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may  I  ask^  is  Wordsworth's  theory 
when  he  writes  well?  That  he  has 
written  well^  even  gloriously,  I  allow. 
That  he  has  written  well  in  conse- 
quence  of  his  theory,  I  deny. 
I  But  let  us  enquire  what  his  theory  is. 
Our  author  tells  us  that  his  first  vo- 
lume of  poems  was  published  ''  as  an 
experiment^  how  far  by  fitting  to  me- 
trical arrangement  a  selection  of  the 
real  language  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid 
sensation,  that  sort  of  pleasure,  and 
that  quantity  of  pleasure,  might  be  im- 
part^, which  a  poet  may  rationally 
endeavour  to  impart."  If  these  words 
be  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  it  ap« 
pears  to  me  that  the  experiment  was 
scarcely  worth  the  making;  for  the 
desired  fact  might  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  merely  considering,  that 
those  parts  of  Shakspeare  which  con- 
vey the  most  general  pleasure,  are  the 
real  language  of  men  under  the  agency 
of  some  strong  passion.  The  touching 
expression  of  Macdufi^,  "  He  has  no 
chiidr^i;"  the  thrilling  exclamation 
of  Othello  over  the  body  of  Desde- 
mona,  "My  wife  1— What  wife?— I 
have  no  wife  i"  are  sufficient  to  shew 
that  Uie  simplest  language  of  men, 
when  strongly  moved,  may  give  plea- 
sure of  the  most  exquisite  kind.  I 
say  pleasure,  for  though  the  words 
themselves  produce  a  mournful  im- 
pression, yet  the  predominating  feel- 
ing is  pleasure  to  see  Nature's  lan- 
guage so  truly  imitated.  Ballads  also 
without  end,  in  which  the  real  lan- 
guage of  men  is  still  more  metrically 
arran^,  would  have  decided  the  same 
question,  for  compositions  of  this 
sort,  from  Chevy  Chase  to  Black- eyed 
Susan  and  Auld  Robin  Gray,  hiave 
ever  been,  like  the  simple  and  origi- 
nal mdodies  which  are  ground  about 
the  streets  on  every  hand-organ,  the 
darlings  of  mankind,  in  every  class. 
But  if,  by  the  real  language  of  men  in 
a  state  of  vivid  sensation,  Wordsworth 
meant  the  complaints  of  a  child  in  de- 
spair at  seeing  her  cloak  caught  in  a 
chaise  wheel,  or  the  agonies  and  ec- 
stasies of  a  foolish  poor  woman  who 
sent  her  idiot  son  for  a  doctor  on  a 
moonlight  night,  he  might  have  con- 
vinced nimseTf  that  no  pleasing  result 
would  ensue,  by  merely  enquiring 
whether  the  gustatory  ejaculauons  of 
a  society  of  Aldermen  over  a  bowl  of 
turtle,  would  give  pleasure  if  reduced 
to  metre.    For  these  are  idso  unques- 


tionably "  the  real  language  of  men  in 
a  state  of  vivid  sensation. 

Wordsworth,  however,  seems  tohave 
considered  that  this  experiment  suc- 
ceeded rather  beyond  his  expectations ; 
and  having  "  pleased  a  greater  num- 
ber than  he  ventured  to  hope  he  should 
please,"  he  is  encouraged  to  proceed 
in  the  same  path,  and  to  explain  the 
object  which  he  proposed  to  himself 
more  particuUrly.  Disentangling  the 
chrysalis  from  the  golden  threads 
which  his  genius  has  spun  around  it, 
I  will  briefly  give  the  principal  points 
of  his  system.  He  chooses  ''  incidents 
and  situations,"  always  from  ''  com- 
mon," and  generally  from  "  low  and 
rustic  life."  He  desires  to  elucidate 
the  "  primary  laws,"  "  the  great  and 
simple  affections  of  our  nature."  He 
intendathat  each  of  his  poems  "  should 
carry  along  with  it  a  purpose"  and 
"  tnat  the  feeling  therein  developed 
should  give  importance  to  the  action 
and  situation,  and  not  the  action  and 
situation  to  the  feeling ;"  and  lastly, 
he  professes  to  reject "  what  is  usually 
called  poetic  diction,"  and  to  "  cut  him- 
self off  from  a  large  portion  of  phrases 
and  figures  of  speech,  which,  from  fa^ 
ther  to  son,  have  long  been  regarded 
as  the  common  inheritance  of  poetk" 

I  own  that  I  can  see  nothing  very  ori- 
ginal in  these  objects  propowd— little 
that  has  not  been  done  before,  and  by 
others.  The  chief  originality  seems  to 
consist  in  the  formal  declaration  of  the 
poet's  intentions,  and  in  his  restricting 
nimself  to  one  department  of  his  pro- 
vince. As  I  remarked  before, ''  inci- 
dents and  situations  in  common  life" 
have  generally  pleased,  as  coming  home 
to  every  mans  business  and  bosom. 
No  tragedy  is  received  with  more  tears, 
or  with  more  applause  than  the  Game- 
ster. '  To  go  a  step  farther,— Bums, 
in  carolling  the  joys,  and  sorrows,  and 
simple  loves  of  rustic  life,  has  found 
an  echo  in  every  heart.  The  songs  of 
Dibdin  are  on  every  lip.  Shenstone's 
Schoolmistress  is  allowedly  his  best 
poem.  Crabbe  extracts  humour  and 
pathos  from  the  most  trite  and  home- 
IV  adventures.  As  to  Wordsworth's 
declaration,  that  each  of  his  poems  has  • 
a  worthy  purpose,  he  himself  asserts, 
that  this  wiU  be  found  to  be  the  case 
in  "  all  poems  to  which  any  value  can 
be  attached;'/  therefore,  in  tnis respect, 
he  only  places  himself  in  the  rapk  of 
a  good,  not  of  an  original  writer.    As 
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to  the  eiroiuiisCaiioe>  whidi  he  tells  vs 
distingaishes  his  poems  from  the  po- 
pular poetry  of  the  day»  viz.  that  the 
'feeling  dignifies  the  sulnect,  and  not 
the  subject  the  feelings  I  shall  consider, 
by  and  by,  whether  it  be  not  calcu- 
lated to  produce  originality  of  a  yicious 
kind,  and  whether  there  should  not 
rather  be  a  mutual  proportion  between 
the  sut^ject  and  the  passion  connected 
with  It.  Our  author  s  renunciation  of 
such  phrases  and  figures  of  speech  as 
have  long  been  the  common  poetical 
stock  in  trade,  seems  again  only  to 
place  him  in  a  higher  rank  than  the 
mere  schoolboy  noet,  who  pilfers  his 
English  Gradus  for  flowers  of  rhetoric. 
£yery  poet  that  rises  above  mediocrity, 
knows  that  he  damns  himself  by  the 
use  of  worn-out  tropes  and  metaphors. 
Pope,  who  introduced  a  peculiar  lan« 
guage  into  poetry,  a  set  mode  of  ex- 
pressing certain  diings,  was  original 
as  Uie  first  founder  of  a  vicious  school, 
and  in  his  case  the  severe  good  sense 
of  his  meaning  atoned  for  the  tinklins 
of  his  rhyme.  Darwin  was  original 
from  the  very  profusion  with  which 
he  heaped  these  commonplaces  toge- 
ther; but  their  imitators  have  never 
risen  to  eminence;  and  originality  of 
eaqneasion  seems  to  be  expected  from 
m  writer  of  any  pretensions.  But 
Wordsworth  has  spoken  too  vaguely 
on  this  head.  The  term  poetic  diction, 
seems  to  infer  a  diction  common  to 
poets;  but  the  language  of  metrical 
composition  may  be  elevated  beyond 
that  of  prose  by  modes  as  various  as 
the  authors  who  use  it.  The  poetic 
diction  of  Milton  is  not,  in  a  certain 
sense,  that  of  Gray,  nor  is  that  of  Col- 
lins in  its  external  forms  similar  to 
that  of  Cowper. 

I  am  the  more  explicit  on  ibis  point, 
because  one  of  Wordsworth's  principal 
claims  to  originality  seems  to  lie  in 
his  having  formed  a  diction  of  his  own, 
and  in  having  run  counter  to  the  taate 
of  the  age  in  so  doin^  He  masnifies 
his  own  boldness  by  asserting  mat  an 
author  is  supposed,  "  by  the  act  of 
writing  in  verse,  to  make  a  formal  en« 
ngement  to  gpratify  certain  known 
nabits  of  association,  and  thus  to  ap- 
prise his  reader  not  only  that  certain 
classes  of  ideas  and  expressions  will 
be  found  in  his  book,  but  thatothers 
will  be  carefullv  excluded."  I  reply 
to  this,  that  the  love  of  novelty  is 
stronger  in  man  than  habit  itself,  and 
that  there  would  be  nothing  to  gratify 


this  inherent  thirst,  if  we  met  with 
nothing  but  the  same  classes  of  ideas 
and  expressions.  Wordsworth  granta 
that  the  tacit  promise  which  a  poet  is 
supposed  to  make  his  reader,  nas  in 
dittbrent  eras  of  literature  excited  very 
different  expectations,  as  in  the  various 
ages  of  Shskspeare,  of  Cowley,  and  of 
Pope.  I  ask,  what  made  the  ages  of 
Shakspeare,  Cowley,  and  Pope  ?  Their 
own  genius.  It  is  the  era  that  con- 
forms to  the  poet,  not  the  poet  to  the 
age.  And  even  at  one  and  the  same 
period  there  have  been,  and  may  be, 
as  many  different  styles  of  writing,  as 
there  are  great  and  original  writers. 
Spenser  was  contemporary  with  Shaks- 
peare, and  in  our  own  day  more  espe- 
cially we  see  almost  as  many  schools 
of  poetry  as  there  are  poets.  Byron, 
Scott,  Southey,  Moore,  Campbell,  and 
Crabbe,  have  not  only  each  asserted 
his  own  freedom,  but  have  easily  in- 
duced the  world  to  affix  its  sign  m** 
nual  to  their  charter.  I  should  rather 
affirm,  then,  that  a  poet  is  supposed 
**  to  make  a  formal  engagement"  to 
produce  something  new,— to  be  a  crea* 
tor  indeed,— or  his  title  to  the  appella* 
tion  will  scarcely  be  allowed.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  Wordsworth's  wri- 
tings may  be  original,  in  as  far  as  they 
dmet  from  the  productions  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  not  becatue  they  differ 
firom  such  productions.  His  renoun- 
cing the  common  poetic  diction  is  not 
an  original  part  of  lus  theory ,  however 
it  may  produce  originality  in  his  prae- 
tioe. 

Having  now  attempted  to  shew  that 
what  is  good  in  Worasworth's  theory 
is  not  new,  I  will  endeavour  to  prove 
that  what  is  new  is  not  good. 

Wordsworth  tells  us  that,  in  his 
choice  ofsituationsandincidents,  ''low 
and  rustic  life  was  flenerallv  chosen, 
because,  in  that  condition,  tne  essen- 
tial pasaions  of  the  heart  find  a  bet- 
ter soil  in  which  they  can  attain  their 
maturity,  are  leas  under  restraint,  and 
speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  Ian* 
guage."  I  answer,  that  they  do  so  or 
not  according  to  the  powers  of  htm 
who  is  their  mterpreter.  I  urge,  that 
a  true  poet  finds  the  same  passions 
in  every  sphere  of  life,  and  makes 
them  speak  a  plain  and  emphatic 
language  by  his  own  art.  Love  and 
hatred,  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow, 
lay  bare  the  human  heart,  beneath  the 
ermined  robe,  not  less  than  beneath 
the  shepherd's  fiocki  and  strong  emo^ 
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indeed^  may  be  said  to  eo-exist  in  m 
state  of  greater  simplicity"  in  humble 
life— if  by  "  elementary  feeUnga"  the 
poet  means  such  feelings  as  are  c«»i« 
nected  with  the  care  of  our  subsistence. 
To  support  life  is  the  great  object  of 
the  poor,  and  this  object  absorbs  their 
powers,  blunts  their  sensibilitieaj  and 
confines  their  ideas  to  one  track  of  as- 
sociation. The  rustic  holding  his 
plough  looks  at  the  furrow  which  he 
traces,  and  not  at  the  mountain  which 
soars  above  his  head.  The  shepherd 
watches  his  dog  and  his  sheep,  but 
not  the  clouds  that  shift  their  hues 
and  forms  in  the  western  sky— or  if  he 
regards  them,  it  is  only  as  pn^ostics 
of  such  and  such  weather.  I  have  oon« 
Tersed  much  with  those  in  rustic  life, 
and  amongst  them  have  scarcelv  ever 
met  with  one  who  manifestea  any 
sympathy  with  external  nature.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  the  general  in* 
sensibUity  of  the  poor,  but  Words- 
worth has  mistaken  the  exceptions  for 
illustrations  of  the  rule  Itself.  If  any 
class  of  men,  in  a  low  station,  betoken 
that  the  beautiful  obiects  of  nature  are 
incorporated  with  their  passions,  we 
must  look  for  them  not  amongst  the 
tillers  of  the  earth,  but  amongst  those 
who  occupy  their  business  in  the  great 
waters.  Sailors  have  leisure  to  admit 
the  wonders  of  nature  through  the  eye 
into  the  mind.  The  stagnation  of  a 
calm,  or  the  steady  movement  of  their 
vessel,  often  leaves  them  unoccupied, 
and  throws  their  attention  outward. 
The  natural  craving  of  the  mind  after 
employment  makes  them  seize  what- 
ever offers  itself  to  fill  up  vacuity  of 
thought,  and  nature  becomes  less  their 
chosen  pleasure  than  their  last  re* 
source.  Accordingly,  I  have  often  rc» 
marked  that  more  unconscious  poetry 
drops  from  the  lips  of  sailors,  than 
from  men  in  any  pther  low  station  of 
life.  Again,  the  affections  of  the  heart 
become  deadened  iu  the  poor,  or  rather 
change  their  character  altogether.  Life, 
which  is  so  hardly  sustained  by  them, 
is  not  in  their  eyes  the  precious  thing 
which  it  is  in  ours ;  death,  which  they 
only  view  as  a  rest  from  toil  or  pain. 


tion  breaks  the  fetters  of  restraint  as 
easily  as  one  would  snap  asunder  a 
silken  thread.  *'  One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  km."  Naked 
we  all  came  into  the  world,  naked  we 
must  all  go  out  of  it,itnd  naked  we  all 
*  appear,  in  a  mental  sense,  when  na« 
ture's  strong  hand  is  upon  us.  Accord* 
ingly,  Shakspeare  makes  his  Cleopatra 
scold  like  any  scullion  wench,  when 
the  messenger  tells  her  of  Antonv's 
marriage  with  Octavia ;  nor  does  sne 
confine  her  rage  to  words,  but  ex« 
pounds  it  more  intelligibly  still  by 
striking  the  unlucky  herald,  and  "  ha- 
ling him  up  and  down."*  The  great 
interpreterof  naturecontrlves  to  '^keeo 
his  reader  in  the  companv  of  flesh  and 
blood,  while  he  leads  him  throog^ 
every  sphere  of  existence."  Words- 
worth also  chose  rural  life,  '*  because 
in  that  condition,  the  passions  of  men 
are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful 
and  permanent  forms  of  nature."  I 
fear  that  more  of  the  poet  thsn  the 
philosopher  is  apparent  in  this  senti- 
ment :  or,  if  Wordsworth  will  have  it 
that  poet  and  philosopher  are  nearly 
synonymous  terms,  I  fear  tbat  he  has 
given  his  own  individual  feelings  as 
representatives  of  those  belonging  to 
man  as  a  species. 

The  philosophic  poet  should  takecare 
to  support  his  theory  upon  facU  esta- 
blished by  observation,  or  (as  Words- 
worth himself  elsewhere  says)  should 
possess  **  the  ability  to  observe  with  ac- 
curacy, think  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  with  fidelity  to  describe  them,  un- 
modified bv  any  passion  or  feeling  ex- 
isting in  tne  mind  of  the  describer :" 
but  Wordsworth,  though,  doubtless, 
conversant  with  humble  life,  has 
thrown  the  lines  of  his  own  mind  over 
its  whole  sphere  ;  otherwise  he  never 
could  assert  that  the  passions  of  men 
in  that  condition  are  incorporated  with 
the  beautiful  and  permanent  forms  of 
nature.  "  The  necessary  character  of 
rural  occupations"  seems  rather  to 
have  a  tendency  to  blunt  the  mind's 
sensibility  to  external  nature,  than  to 
sharpen  its  perceptions  of  grace  and 
beauty.    *'  Our  elementary  feelings," 


*  Cleopatra  herself  gajs,  on  being  addressed  hy  her  handmaid  Iras,  as 
Egypt's  Empress," 

*'  Peace)  peace,  Iras, 
No  more  but  a  mere  woman,  and  commanded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  tliat  milks, 
And  does  the  meanest  chares.** 
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is  not  looked  upon  by  them  with  the 
same  emotion  with  which  we  regard 
it.  Whether  *'  to  be,  or  not  to  be/' 
is  most  desirable,  is  a  question  which 
they  decide  by  a  balance  of  utility.  A 
poor  woman  once  said  to  me,  *'  If  the 
Lord  pleases  to  take  either  me  or  my 
husband  from  our  dear  children,  I 
hope  my  husband  will  go  first ;  for  I 
think  I  eould  do  better  for  them  than 
he  could ;"  and  I  am  sure  she  gave  the 
true  reason  for  wishing  to  survive  her 
partner,  and  was  not  influenced  in  her 
wish  by  any  selfish  love  of  life.  Here 
the  esaentiid  passions  of  the  heart  (of 
which  love  between  the  sexes  may  be 
considered  the  verjr  strongest)  had  gi- 
ven place  to  factitious  feelings  gene* 
rated  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  life, 
and,  this  being  the  case,  those  feelings 
were  no  longer  elementary,  or  such  as 
are  common  to  all  mankind.  In  fact 
there  seems  to  be  no  surer  way  of  pre- 
venting oneself  ftom  seeing  man  as  he 
b,  than  to  confine  one's  view  to  any, 
even  the  most  apparently  natural  oon« 
dition  of  life.  Man  must  be  weighed 
in  the  gross,  before  he  can  be  estima- 
ted in  Uie  abstract. 

Wordsworth,  moreover,  informs  us, 
that  he  has  adopted  the  very  language 
of  men  in  low  and  rustic  life,  '^  be- 
cause sudi  men  hourly  communicate 
with  the  best  ottjects  from  which  the 
best  part  of  language  is  originally  de- 
rived ;  and  because  from  their  rank  in 
society,  and  the  sameness  and  narrow 
circle  of  their  intercourse  being  less 
under  the  influence  of  social  vanity, 
they  convey  their  feelings  and  notions 
in  simple  and  unelaborated  expres- 
sions." I  have  before  attempted  to 
shew  that  the  ^'  hourly  communica- 
tions" of  these  men  are  with  their  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  that,  like 
oil  and  water,  they  and  the  beautiful 
ibrms  of  nature  may  be  in  perpetual 
contact,  without  becoming  incorpora- 
ted. Thattheyareless  under  the  influ- 
ence of  social  vanitv  Idoubt,  and  for  the 
very  same  reason  tnat  Wordsworth  be- 
lieves it,  viz.  from  the  narrow  circle  of 
their  intercourse ;  for  the  fewer  oppor- 
tunities men  have  of  comparing  them- 
selves with  numbers,  the  less  do  they 
know  their  own  deficiencies, — and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  the  vanity  of  an 
alehouse  politician  is  as  great  as,  and 
infinitely  more  besotted  tnan,  the  va- 
nity of  a  member  of  parliament  I 
have  also  little  doubt,  but  that  the 
contempt  with  which  a  ploughman 
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would  look  down  upon  me  for  no' 
knowing  oats  from  barley,  would 
transcend  that  of  an  astronomer  at  my 
not  being  able  to  distinguish  between 
Casaiopea  and  Ursa  Miyor.  How- 
ever we  human  beings  may  differ  in 
other  respects, — ^in  station,  language, 
temper,  and  disposition— here  at  least 
we  are  all  alike.  Pour  into  separate 
vessels  the  blood  of  various  men,  ana- 
lyse it,  decompose  it,  distil  it,  till  all 
factitiousdifierences  evaporate  and  dis- 
appear, and  I  will  answer  for  it  that 
there  will  be  found  a  large  residuum  of 
vanity  at  the  bottom  of  each  alembic 
Wordsworth  gives  as  a  reason  for  his 
deducing  strong  feelings  from  low  and 
unimportant  aufijects,  that ''  the  hu- 
man mind  is  capable  of  being  excited 
without  the  application  of  gross  and 
violent  stimulants ;"  and  that  ''  one 
being  is  elevated  above  another,  in 
proportion  as  he  possesses  this  capabi- 
lity." There  appears  to  be  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  falsehood  in  this  senti- 
ment. The  mind  that  demands  the 
violentexdtementof ''  frantic  novels," 
or  the  gross  nutriment  of  "  sickly  and 
stupid  German  tragedies,"  is,  I  grant, 
indeed  in  a  diseased  state;  but  that  the 
mind  is  in  a  sane  state  in  proportion  at 
it  recedes  ih>m  this  diseased  torpor,  I 
deny.  For  it  mav  recede  untU  it  shall 
have  crossed  the  boundary  line  which 
separates  the  height  of  what  is  good, 
firom  its  declension  into  evil  of  an  op- 
posite kind.  A  person  who,  by  im- 
proper abstinence,  shall  have  brought 
himself  into  such  a  state  that  he  is  in- 
toxicated by  milk  and  water,  is  not 
less  an  invalid  than  he  who,  by  per- 
petual intemperance,  has  blunted  his 
senses,  until  he  calls  for  brandy  in  his 
wine.  In  the  same  manner,  the  mind 
may  be  too  excitable,  as  well  as  too 
dead  to  gentle  and  healthful  excite- 
ment. If  one  being  be  indeed  eleva- 
ted above  another  in  proportion  as  hia 
mind  is  capable  of  being  excited  with* 
out  a  violent  stimulus,  then  is  the  man 
who  goes  into  ecstasies  at  the  sight  of 
a  sparrow's  eg^,  the  first  of  his  species. 
But  perhaps  this  was  precisely  what  our 
author  wished  to  prove.  After  all,  may 
not  a  violent  stimulus  be  of  a  salutary 
nature,  and  in  some  cases  necessary  to 
bring  back  a  healthful  state  of  feeling? 
A  strong  medicine  can  alone  master  a 
strong  disease ;  and  if  (as  Wordsworth 
imagines)  the  minds  of  the  present 
generation  are  "  in  a  state  of  almost 
savage  torpor,"  can  they  be  aroused  by 
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serts  a  moet  untenable  proporition,  tis. 
''  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any 
essential  difi^renoe  between  tlie  lan- 
guage of  prose  and  metrical  oompod- 
tion."  He  thinks  "  it  would  be  a  most 
easy  task  to  prove  this,  by  innumera- 
ble passages  from  almost  all  the  poeti* 
cal  writings,  even  of  Milton  himself;" 
but  he  confines  himself  to  quoting  the 
following  sonnet  of  Gray,  in  older  "  to 
illustrate  the  subject  in  a  general  man* 
ner:" 


the  mere  prick  of  a  pin^if  they  thirst 
so  wildly  "  after  the  outrageous  sti- 
mulation/' will  they  pass  at  once  from 
mnlligatawney  soup  to  mutton  broth  ? 
If  It  be  true,  as  Cowper  says,  that 
^  A  kick  which  scarce  vonld  move  a  hoTBe, 

May  kill  a  sound  divine,'* 
our  kicks  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
animal  on  which  they  are  indicted.   A 
gentle  shove  will  never  do. 

In  order  to  justifv  himself  for  adopt- 
ing  (as  he  thinks  ne  has)  "  the  very 
language  of  men,"  Wordsworth  as- 

''  In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine. 
And  reddening  Phoebus  litis  his  ffolden  fire: 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  aescant  join. 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire. 
These  ears,  alas !  for  other  notes  repine ; 
A  deferent  obfect  do  these  eyes  require  ; 
My  Umely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine. 
And  in  my  breast  th'  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the- busy  race  to  cheer. 
And  new-bom  pleasure  brinss  to  happier  men  ; 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear ; 
To  warn  their  little  loves  the  birds  comphun. 
1  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear. 
And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain*" 

He  observes  upon  this :  **  It  will  Having  shewn  how  easily  the  truth 
easily  be  perceived  that  the  onlv  part  of  Wordsworth's  first  assertion  may 
of  this  sonnet  which  is  of  any  value,  is     be  perceived,  I  grant  that  it  is  eguaL 

ly  obvious  Uiat  the  language  of  the 
lines  in  italics  does  in  no  respect  dif- 
fet  from  that  of  prose.  There  can  be 
no  question,  but  that  if  any  one  were 
about  to  express  in  prose  tnat  he  had 
no  one  to  share  his  joy  or  sorrow, 
he  would  talk  of  *'  lonely  anfiiuish," 
and  *^  imperfect  joys."  But  the  fact 
is,  that  no  man  would  dream  of  ex< 


the  lines  printed  in  italics ;  it  is  equal- 
ly obvious  that,  except  in  the  rhyme, 
and  In  the  use  of  the  single  word 
*'  fruitless,"  for  fruitlessly,  (which 
is  so  far  a  defect,)  the  language  of 
these  lines  does  in  no  respect  difftr 
from  that  of  prose."—"  It  wOl  easily 
be  perceived. '—By  whom?  By  Mr 
Wordsworth.  "It  is  equally  obvious." 
—To  whom?  To  Mr  Wordsworth. 
Thus  apt  we  are  unconsciously  to  sub- 
stitute our  own  ipse  dixits  for  the  ge- 
neral consent  of  mankind.  Sofar  from 
easily  perceiving  the  five  lines  in  italics 
the  only  ones  of  any  value  in  the  son- 
net, I  seem  to  perceive  that  they  are 
worthless  and  unintelligible  without 
the  other  nine.  "  A  different  object 
do  these  eyes  require."— -Different  from 
what?  From  the  "  smiling  mornings," 
and  the  sun's  "  golden  fire!"  "My 
lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but 
mine."— In  contrast  to  what  ?  To  the 
birds  who  "  join  their  amorous  des- 
cant." "  I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that 
cannot  hear.  And  weep  the  more  be- 
cause I  weep  in  vain.  How  unaf- 
fecting  is  this  complaint  disjoined  from 
that  which  aggravates  the  written  sor- 
row— the  general  joy  of  nature  pre- 
viously described  I 


such  thoughts  in  prose  at  ail; 
which  leads  me  to  assert  that  poetry 
does  differ  from  prose  in  two  essential 
points,  viz.  in  the  cast  of  the  thoughts, 
and  the  nature  of  the  language.  By 
the  act  of  writing  in  metre,  we  place 
ourselves  in  communion  with  the  best 
part  of  our  species,  and  we  enjoy  a 
license  to  speak  of  the  higher  feelings 
of  our  nature  without  the  fear  of  ri- 
dicule. Poetry  is  a  language  accorded 
to  beings  of  greater  sensibility  than 
the  rest  of  mankind,  as  a  vent  to 
thoughts,  the  suppression  of  whidi 
would  be  too  painful  to  be  endured. 
Our  ideas,  therefore,  in  poetry,  run  in 
a  purer,  a  more  imaginative,  a  more 
impassioned  vein,  than  in  prose ;  and 
as  to  write  poetry  presupposes  the  pre* 
sence  of  some  emotion,  there  is  in  poe- 
try an  abruptness  of  transition  caused 
by  excitement^  which  is  not  to  be  found 
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in  prose.  The  languan  of  poetry  par* 
takes  of  the  same  character  as  its 
thoughts.  Since  the  poet's  eye  "  bo- 
dies forth  the shspeof  things  unknown^ 
and  gives  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habi* 
tation  and  a  name/'  the  words  of 
poetry  are  images.  She  speaks  in  pic- 
tures. Take  any  speech  of  Shaks- 
peare>  and  observe  how  almost  every 
word  touches  upon  a  train  of  associated 
ideas.  In  poetr^^  language  is  but  the 
echo  of  something  more  than  meets 
the  ear :  it  is  a  spell  to  suggest  trains 
of  thoughts  as  well  as  to  express  them. 
If  poetry  and  prose  be  so  identical 
that  we  cannot  '*  find  bonds  of  con- 
nexion sufficiently  strict  to  tynify  the 
affinity  between  them/'— if  tne  Ian- 
i  of  poetry  differ  not  from  that  of 
prose,  it  follows  that  all  good 
prose  IS  poetry.  But  surely  the  prose 
m  whicn  an  historian  narrates  his 
facts  mav  be  good,  and  vet  no  one 
would  allow  it  to  be  the  language  of 
poetry.  Unfortunately^  too^  such  prose 
as  most  resembles  poetry  is  not  good. 
Although  Wordsworth  says,  that 
'*  lines  and  passages  of  metre  so  natu- 
rally occur  in  writing  prose,  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
them,  even  were  it  desirable/'  yet  the 
prose,  which  contains  such  diejecH 
membra  peetm,  is  generally  considered 
vicious.  There  is  a  swell  and  cadence 
in  the  periods  of  prose,  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  rhyUim  of  poetry. 
Therefore,  when  a  poet  writes  in  prose, 
his  thoughts  are  too  passionate,  his 
style  generally  too  concise,  too  abrupt, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  too  measured 
a  cadence ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when 
a  good  prose  writer  attempts  to  com- 
pose poetry,  his  thoughts  are  of  too 
cold  a  complexion,  his  language  too 
stiff  from  unusual  restraint,  nis  words 
too  uncoloured  by  imagination,  too  ex- 
act and  literal  in  their  signification. 


The  full  mantle  of  Cicero's  eloquence 
flowed  but  ungracefully  when  confined 
by  the  hand  of  poetry.  Why  is  it,  if 
prose  and  poetry  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, that  so  many  great  prose  wri* 
ters  have  vainly  tried  to  snatch  the 
poet's  wreath?  Let  any  one  take  a 
well-expressed  idea  in  prose.  Would 
it  be  well  expressed  in  poetry  ?  Try 
to  turn  it  into  poetry.  You  must  re« 
cast  it,  and  change  the  whole  method 
of  expression.  You  must  even  endea* 
vour  to  foxget  the  words  in  which  it 
was  clothed,  and  having  to  melt  it  in« 
to  a  pure  idea,  to  run  it  into  a  new 
mould  of  expression. 

But  ''I  wiU  go  further"  stiU,  (as 
Wordsworth  says.)  '^  I  do  not  doubt 
that  it  may  be  safely  affirmed/'  (as 
Wordsworth  also  says,)  that  the  mere 
language  of  poetry,  exclusive  of  the 
thoughts  which  it  may  convey,  is  a 
suffiaent  distinction  between  poetry 
and  prose  (as  Wordsworth  does  not 
say). 

Let  me  not  be  mistaken ;  I  speak 
not  of  such  a  distinction  as  is  produ« 
ced  by  rhyme,  or  even  metre.  I  speak 
not  of  ''those  ordinary  devices  to 
elevate  the  style,"  which  Wordsworth 
abjures, such  as  ''the  personification  of 
abstractideas;"  the  invocation,  whether 
to  Goddess,  Nymph,  or  Muse— the 
use  of  glittering  and  prescriptive  epi- 
thets, "  the  family  language  of  (bad) 
poets — I  speak  of  the  imaginative  use 
of  language  as  the  distinguishing 
mark  betwixt  Poetry  and  Prose.  To 
exemplify  my  meaning,  I  will  bring 
forward  two  passages— the  one 
from  Shakspeare,  in  which  common 
thoughts  become  poetrv,  by  the  mode 
of  expressing  them ;  tne  other  fVom 
Gibbon,  in  which  a  poetical  thought 
becomes  prose  by  the  mere  language 
wherein  it  is  couched.  Coriolanua 
speaks-* 


"  111  know  no  further: 
Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  fleaing,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a-da^,  I  would  not  buy  \ 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word. 
Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give. 
To  have't  with  saying.  Good-morrow." 


The  thoughts  here  are  not  such  as  can 
be  called  poelical^nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  mere  words  (if  each  be 
taken  separately)  which  is  at  all  dif- 
ferent from  prose.  It  is  in  the  mode 
of  using  of  the  words  that  the  language 
becomes  poetry.   In  prose,  Coriolantts 


would  have  said,— I'll  know  no  more. 
Let  them  condemn  me  to  die  by  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  to  banishment,  to  be 
flead  alive,  to  a  lingering  death  by 
hunger,  &c. ;  but  in  poetry  he  says 
"  lH  know  no  further.  I<et  them 
prowmnco  the  steep  Tarpeian  death, 
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vagabond  exile/'  &c.  Here  even  the 
▼ery  use  of  the  common  mord  further 
is  poetical,  as  closing  up  the  sense  to 
the  mind  more  perfectly  than  the  word 
more,  and  substituting  an  adverb  for 
an  accusative  noun,  in  the  vehemence 
with  which  passion  wrests  language  to 
her  ownpu^koses.  '^  Let  them  pro* 
nounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death,"  is 
an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  pas* 
sion,  acting  upon  imagination,  con« 
denses  many  ideas,  and  conveys  them 
all  to  the  hearer's  mind  at  once.  To 
give  every  word  in  this  line  its  proper 
meaning  in  prose,  we  must  say,  "  Let 
them  condemn  me  to  die,  by  b^ins 
cast  down  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock  ; 
but  in  the  rapidity  of  passion,  not  on- 
Vr  judgment  is  pronounced,  but  <20aM— 
that  death  is  not  slowly  produced  by 
the  fall  from  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock, 
but  uii^U eteep ;  and  although  a  eteep 
death  is  an  unintelligible  expression, 
yet  by  the  divine  clearness  with  which 
imagination,  in  her  lofty  moods,  sees 
every  thing  at  a  glance,  she  succeeds 
in  stamping  her  whole  meaning  upon 
the  mind  of  another^  by  the  general 
atructure  of  the  sentence. — We  will 
now  proceed  to  the  passage  from  Glb« 
bon's  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire: 
*'  The  anparent  magnitude  of  an  ob« 
ject  is  enlarged  byan  unequal compari* 
SOD,  as  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  derive  a 
casual  splendour  from  the  nakednessof 
the  surrounding  desert."  Here  the 
thought  is  poetical,  and  the  words  in 
which  it  is  dressed  are  far  longer,  and 
more  sounding,  than  the  words  of  the 
passage  just  quoted  from  Shakspeare, 
(whicn  indeed  almost  consists  of  mo- 
nosyllables,) yet,  from  not  being  used 
in  an  imaginative  manner,  they  pro- 
duce but  a  cold  effect  upon  the  mmd : 
the  reason  is  gratified,  but  the  heart 


CSept. 

remains  untouched  by  them.  We  fed 
that  this  is  not  poetry ;  we  see  that 
every  word  is  chosen  with  scientific 

Srecision,  that  each  has  its  natural  and 
ownright  signification,  that  nothing 
more  is  suggested  than  what  is  actual- 
ly expressed ;  we  know  that  the  writer 
very  calmly  elaborated  both  the  idea 
and  the  language  in  his  own  warm 
study,  and  atliis  own  comfortable  desk 
—and  we  feel  that  this  is  not  poetry. 
Yet  who  can  doubt  but  that  the  same 
thought,  under  Shakspeare's  touch, 
would  have  started  into  Promethean 
life  and  energy  ?  Thus  it  appears  that 
Poetryhasaluiffttageof  her  own.  To 
identify  her  with  Ftose,  is  a  degrada- 
tion of  her  lofty  lineage.  Hers  is  a 
higher  mode  of  speech,  and  for  higher 
purposes.  Poetry  can  speak  what  Prose 
hath  no  voice  to  utter.  She  is  (as 
Wordsworth  himself  elsewhere  most 
beautifully  says)  ''  the  breath  and 
finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge — the  im- 
passioned expression,  wh&h  is  in  the 
countenance  of  all  science."  Is  it  not 
a  contradiction  thus  to  describe  her, 
yet  deny  that  she  speaks  a  language 
accordant  with  her  more  subtle  essence, 
and  more  impassioned  energy?  By 
stripping  her  of  all  essential  (£iracter* 
istics,  Wordsworth  would  leave  her 
nothing  but  the  jingling  of  her  bells, 
whereby  she  might  be  distinguished 
from  Prose. 

And  this,  so  far  from  being  the  least 
distinction,  is  no  distinction  ,at  all. 
If  neither  the  cast  of  the  Uibughts 
nor  the  structure  of  the  language  be 
poetical,  in  a  composition,  it  is  not  me- 
trical arrangement  which  will  consti- 
tute poetry.  Are  the  following  lines, 
written  by  Wordsworth,  (for  instance) 
to  be  called  poetry  because  they  are 
printed  in  ten  syllables  ? 


,    "  'Tis  nothing  more 
Than  the  rude  embryo  of  a  little  dome. 
Or  pleasure-house,  once  destined  to  be  built 
Among  the  birch-trees  of  this  rocky  isle. 
But,  as  it  chanced.  Sir  William  having  learn'd 
That  from  the  shore  a  full-grown  man  might  wade, 
And  make  himself  a  freeman  of  this  spot 
At  any  hour  he  chose;  the  knight  forthwith 
Desisted,  and  the  quarry  and  the  mound 
Are  monuments  of  his  unfinish'd  task." 


Of  this  we  may  indeed  sav,  with  rather 
more  truth  than  of  Gray  s  sonnet,  that 
"  it  will  easily  be  perceived"  "  the 
language  of  these  lines  does  in  no  res- 
pect difier  from  that  of  pro6e,"whether 
oigood  prose  I  leave  it  to  the  readcr'a 


judgment  to  decide.  The  only  poeti- 
cal mode  of  expression  to  be  found  in 
them  is, ''  made  himself  a  freeman  of 
the  spot,"  which  again  exemplifies 
what  I  said  above  respecting  the 
imaginative  use  of  language.  I  wodd 
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condade  this  part  of  my  subject,  by 
asking  Mr  Wordsworth  how  it  is  (if 
the  language  of  prose  and  poetry  be 
the  same)  that  the  language  of  his  own 
prose  and  of  his  own  poetry  are  so 
very  different  ?  how  it  happens  that, 
professing  to  speak  the  real  language 
of  men  in  the  latter,  he  speaks  the 
language  (it  may  be)  of  Gods  in  the 
former  ?  For  example,  "  Religion— 
whose  element  is  infinitude,  and  whose 
ultimate  trust  is  the  supreme  of  things, 
submitting  herself  to  circumscription, 
and  reconciled  to  substitutions ;  and 
Poetry,  ethereal  and  transcendent,  yet 
incapable  to  sustain  her  existence  with- 
out sensuous  incarnation  !"  To  sum 
up  all ;  it  appears  to  me  that  Words- 
worth has  confounded  poetic  diction 
as  it  is  called,  with  poetic  diction  as 
it  really  is.  He  has  attacked  a  poetic 
diction  founded  on  a  mechanical  abuse 
of  language.  I  wish  to  uphold  a 
poetic  diction  founded  on  the  imagina- 
tive use  of  language — a  poetic  diction 
that  depends  not  on  the  shifting  taste 
of  different  eras,  or  on  trifling  varieties 
of  costume,  but  which  is  immovably 
fixed  on  the  one  grand  and  unalterable 
basis^«  poetic  diction,  which  is  the 
country's  language  of  all  true  poets, 
(including  Wordsworth  himself,  when 
he  forgets  his  theory,)  however  their 
different  provinces  may  produce  va- 
rieties of  dialect.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
Wordsworth's  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary, I  assert  (and  are  not  my  asser- 
tions as  good  as  those  of  any  other 
man  ? )  that  Poetry  is  a  good  and  sound 
antithesis  to  Prose. 

By  maintaining  that  poetry  should 
speak  the  same  language  with  prose, 
Wordsworth  is  driven  to  assert  ano- 
ther paradox,  very  lowering  to  the  di- 
Tinejpowers  of  the  former.  He  says : 
"  Wnatever  portion  of  the  factuty 
(namely,  of  embodying  the  passions 
of  man,  and  of  expressing  what  he 
thinks  and  feels)  we  may  sappcse 
cYcn  the  greatest  poet  to  possess,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  lan« 
guagc  which  it  wDl  suggest  to  him, 
must,  in  UveHness  and  truth,  fall  far 
abort  of  that  which  is  uttered  by  men 
in  real  life,  under  the  actual  pressure 
of  those  passions,  certain  shatlows  of 
which  the  poet  thus  produces,  or  feels 
to  be  produced,  in  himself."  To  this 
I  answer,  that,  if  poetry  be  '^  the  finer 
spirit  of  all  knowledge,"  it  is,  more  em- 
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phatically,  the  finer  spirit  of  all  pas- 
sion ;  for,  while  knowledge  is  only  the 
light  of  poetry,  passion  is  her  life  and 
vital  air.  A  true  poet  can,  by  his  verses, 
convey  to  the  mind  the  general  effect 
of  a  battle  with  greater  force  and  fide- 
lity than  an  actual  agent  in  the  com- 
bat by  a  prose  narration.  The  latter 
can  only  place  certain  facts  before  us : 
the  former  can  hurry  us  into  the  midst 
of  the  smoke  and  carnage— make  us 
see  the  bayonets  gleaming  through  the 
dust  of  trampling  thousands— and 
make  us  hear  the  dying  groan — the 
shout  of  victory !  The  one  convinces 
us  that  he  himself  was  present  at  the 
scene ;  the  other  persuades  us  into  a 
conviction  that  we  ourselves  are  pre- 
sent there.  The  poet's  description  is 
actually  more  true  than  that  of  the 
soldier,  because  it  is  more  graphical, 
and  produces  on  the  mind  a  greater 
sense  of  reality ;  besides  that  the  eye- 
witness mixes  up  too  much  of  his  own 
personal  feeling — too  much  of  the  con- 
fusion of  a  mind  in  action — to  convey 
truth  in  the  abstract  to  the  mind  of 
another.  But  poetry  is  the  very  ab- 
stract of  truth.  Many  travellers  have 
described,  as  eye-witnesses,  the  burn- 
ing of  Hindoo  widows ;  yet,  in  some 
book  of  Eastern  travels,  I  have  seen 
Southey's  poetical  account  of  that  re- 
volting ceremony  extracted  from  the 
Curse  of  Kehama,  as  conveying  the 
best  idea  of  its  horrors.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  language  which  a  true 
poet  gives  to  any  human  passion,  is 
actually  a  more  faithful  transcript  of 
that  passion  than  the  language  of  him 
who  is  under  its  actual  pressure.  In 
the  first  place,  the  great  passions 

•<  _4ire   liken*d  best   to  floods    and 

streams : 
The  shallow  murmur,  but  (he  deep  are 

dumb—" 

They  have  no  language  but  looks  and 
tears.  Therefore  the  poet's  language  is 
not  a  transcription  of  what  men  say 
when  they  are  strongly  moved,  but  an 
interpretation  of  what  they/ee/.  And 
the  poet  has  this  advantage  over  nature 
herself;  namely,  that  he  can  at  once 
depict  her  internal  promptings,  and  her 
external  indications  of  passion.  He  can 
bring  looks  and  tears  before  the  eye. 
In  his  verses,  men  both  weepand  speak. 
In  the  next  place,  if  great  passions 
2o 
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speak  at  all,  they  nsually  belie  them- 
selves  by  an  inadequacy  of  utterance. 
The  language  of  the  poet  is  actually 
more  genuine  nature  than  that  of  the 
sufferer  himself,  because  the  former  is 
the  language  of  the  heart,  which  the 
latter  is  not.    How  frequently,  when 
8  man  has  lost  his  wife  or  daughter, 
his  condoling  friends  hear  him  repeat, 
"  She  was  a  good  creature !  No  one 
knows  what  a  loss  I  have  had !  No 
one  can  tell  what  I  suffer !"    And  this 
is  all  he  can  say,  for  the  anarchy  of 
his  thoughts  is  hke  a  guard  upon  his 
lips.   But  the  poet  doee  know,  and  can 
tell  what  he  suffers,  and  not  only  pro- 
duces "certain  shadows"  of  his  ieel« 
ings,  but  the  reality  itself.   And  why  ? 
Because  the  poet  is  himself  a  man,  and 
because,  like  other  men,  the  poet  has 
.  relations  and  friends  who  are  subject 
to  death,  and  he  also  has  his  causes  of 
joy  and  sorrow;  and  if  (as  Words- 
worth grants)  a  poet  "  is  a  man  en« 
dued  with  more  lively  sensibility,  more 
enthusiasm    and    tenderness,'     than 
others ;  if  he  also  possess  "a  greater 
knowledge  of  human  nature,"  why 
(even  painting  from  himself)  may  he 
not  give  a  more  tender  and  enthusias- 
tic language  to  joy  or  sorrow,  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  core  of  the  human 
heart,  than  other  men  who  are  mere 
sufferers  ?     The  poet  is  a  man  in  real 
life,  and  a  poet  beside ;  and  therefore 
he  can  feel  not  only  as  a  man,  but  can, 
as  a  poet,  give  a  more  faithful  utter- 
ance to  what  he  feels.  Who  knows  but 
that  Shakspeare,  in  painting  the  jea- 
lousy of  Othello,  or  the  paternal  an- 
guish of  Lear,  was  but  giving  a  keener 
and  more  imaginative  colouring  to 
some  passages  of  his  own  life  ?   Who 
can  tell  but  that  Eve  was  only  a  sub- 
limated Mrs  Milton  ?   For  herein,  al- 
so, the  poet's  more  lively  sensibility 
aids  his  delineation  of  strong  passion, 
in  that  he  feels  small  things  more 
acutely  than  men  of  dull  and  sluggish 
imagination  feel  great  ones,  and  that 
the  very  shadows  of  his   mind  are 
stronger  than  the  realities  of  others. 
It  is  granted,  that  men,  as  they  grow 
older,  arc  less  and  less  moved  by  any 
event  or  accident,  and  even  the  loss  of 
a  favourite  grandson  may  less  move 
the  blunted  sensibilities  of  a  nonagen- 
arian, than  the  loss  of  a  pointer  would 
have  excited  them  when  ne  was  fifteen. 
Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  language  of 
such  a  man,  under  the  pressure  of  any 
passion^  is  equal  in  energy  to  that  which 


is  uttered  by  a  man  in  the  prime  of  Kfe, 
and  under  a  similar  pressure?  But 
there  is  not  a  greater  distance  between 
the  passions  of  the  nonagenarian  and 
those  of  the  youth  of  fifteen,  than  there 
is  between  the  poet's  capaci^  of  feeling 
and  expression,  and  that  of  men,  on 
whose  hearts  a  natural  want  of  suscep- 
tibility has  anticipated  the  dow  work 
of  time.  I  would  recommend  to  my 
readers  the  perusal  of  a  poem  but  lit- 
tle known,  written  by  John  Soott  on 
the  death  of  his  son,  as  an  illustration 
of  what  I  have  advanced.  He  will  see 
in  it  an  instance  of  the  poetical  tem- 
perament acted  upon  by  suffering,  and 
speaking  with  more  force  and  truth 
than  the  language  of  suffering  done 
could  exhibit.  Again,  if  the  language 
of  the  poet  fall  short  of  that  which  is 
utterea  by  men  in  real  life  under  the 
pressure  of  passion,  the  short -hand 
writer,  who  takes  down  trials,  and  gives 
us  verbatim  the  prison  dialogues  and 
last  d^ing  speeches  of  convicts;,  must 
bid  fsir  to  be  a  greater  dramatist  than 
Shakspeare  or  Ford.  Away,  then,  with 
such  timid  restrictions  of  the  poet's 
power !  >Vhat  boundary  shall  we  place 
to  it  ?  It  may  be  answered — Nature : 
But  nature  is  boundless ;  and  though, 
indeed,  the  poet  feels  that  "  there  is 
no  necessity  to  trick  out  or  elevate " 
her  infinite  wonders ;  yet,  with  a  soul 
as  boundless  as  herself,  he  does  not 
despair  to  depict  them  faithfully — aye, 
or  even  to  transcend  what  he  beholds 
--by  the  divine  faculty  with  which  he 
pierces  things  invisible.  His  muse, 
indeed,  sheds  "  natural  and  human 
tears;"  but  what  forbids  that  she 
should  not  also  drop  tears  "  such  as 
angels  weep  ?  " 

Holding  such  opinions  as  these, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  contro- 
vert, Wordsworth  seems  to  surmise, 
that  persons  may  think  it  a  little 
strange  that  he  should  take  the  trou- 
ble to  write  in  verse ;  and  he  proceeds 
to  give  a  most  extraordinary  reason 
for  so  doing.  His  meaning  when  ex* 
tracted  from  a  heap  of  words  is,  that 
metre,  being  "  something  to  which 
the  mind  has  been  accustomed  in  va- 
rious moods,"  has  "  great  efficacy"  in 
mitigating  any  excitement  of  too  strong 
a  kind,  which  an  affectinc  subject  might 
produce.  One  should  have  thought, 
that  with  all  the  precautions  which 
Wordsworth  has  taken  to  keep  his 
writings  clear  of  all  "  gross  and  vio- 
lent stimulus/'  with  m  choice  of 
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''  low  and  niatie''  subjects^  and  ad- 
herence to  ''the  real  language  of  men/' 
there  could  be  no  "  danger  that  the 
excitement  should  be  carried  beyond 
its  proper  bounds."  Howerer,  he  is 
determined  to  make  all  sure,  and  to 
hill  his  reader'^  mind  by  sweet  metri- 
cal sounds  as  well  as  by  the  gentle 
flow  of  his  ideas.  If  Wordsworth 
bounded  himself  to  the  assertion,  that 
«  tinkling  ballad  rhyme  deducts  from 
the  horror  of  a  tragical  tale,  and  that 
m  murder  sung  about  the  streets— 
as  how  a  young  woman  poisoned  her 
father  and  mother  all  for  love  of  a 
young  man— is  a  very  different  thing 
to  a  real  substantial  newspaper  detail 
of  the  same,  he  might  be  pronounced 
in  the  right ;  but  when  he  asserts  that 
'*  Shakspeare's  writings  never  act  up- 
on us,  as  pathetic,  beyond  the  bounda 
of  pleasure,"  and  attributes  this  main- 
ly to  *'  impulses  of  pleasurable  sur- 
Erise  from  the  metrical  arrangement," 
e  appears  to  go  rather  beyond  the 
mark.  la  it  true,  that  Shakspeare's 
writings  never  act  upon  us,  as  pathetic, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  pleasure  ?  The 
hysterical  shrieks  of  women,  and  the 
wry  faces  of  men  trying  to  swallow 
their  tears  at  a  theatric&[  representa- 
tion of  one  of  Shakspeare's  tragedies, 
will  prove  the  contrary.  Does  the 
drcumsunce  of  the  performance  be- 
ing spoken  in  blank  verse  at  all  miti- 
gate its  exciting  effect  upon  the  mind  ? 
Is  any  auditor  conscious  that  it  is  in 
blank  verse  at  all  ?  But  perhana 
Wordsworth  will  say  that  he  is  only 
speaking  of  a  perusal  of  Shakspeare. 
If  so,  I  allow  that  Shakspeare's  wri- 
tings when  read  seldom  act  upon  us, 
as  pathetic,  beyond  the  bounds  of  plea- 
sure; but  this  overbalance  of  plea- 
aure,  I  conceive,  is  common  to  all 
good  works  of  fiction,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse — simply  because  they  are 
works  of  fiction,  and  because  the  mind 
delights  in  seeing  nature  skilfully  imi- 
tated or  ennobled,  whether  by  the 
poetic  art  of  Shakspeare,  or  the  ima- 
ginative pencil  of  BaphaeL  •  To  see  a 


kettle  (except  on  the  hob  ready  for 
tea)  imparts  no  pleasure;  to  see  a 
ghost  would  give  us  any  thing  but  de  • 
light ;  yet  when  we  behold  a  kettle 
00  well  painted  as  to  mock  reality, 
or  when  we  look  at  one  of  Fuseli's 
spectres,  we  are  pleased,  in  the  one 
case,  to  see  t&e  perfection  of  imitative 
art,  in  the  other,  the  triumph  of  ima- 
gination. Wordsworth  appeals  to  his 
**  reader's  own  experience'  as  to  whe- 
ther *'  the  distressful  parts  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe"  do  not  give  more  pain  than 
the  most  pathetic  scenes  of  Shak- 
speare. The  reader's  experience  may 
not  always  tally  with  Mr  Words- 
worth's. I  for  one  confess,  that  the 
self-murder  of  Othello,  unchcered  by 
one  ray  of  comfort  here,  or  hope  here- 
after, (notvrith standing  the  metre,) 
ia  more  painful  to  my  feelings  than 
the  deathbed  of  the  injured  Clarissa, 
sinned  against  but  not  sinning,  and 
half  in  Heaven  before  she  has  quitted 
earth ;  and  to  the  **  re- perusal"  of 
this,  I  can  safely  say,  that  I  never 
came  "  with  rductance."  But  so 
far  from  metre  having  a  general 
tendency  to  "  temper  and  restrain" 
our  feelings — so  far  from  the  mind 
having  been  accustomed  to  it  "  in  a 
less  excited  state,"  I  conceive  that  the 
Tery  aound  of  verse  is  connected  in 
most  minds  with  the  idea  of  some- 
thing moving  or  elevating.  I  remem- 
ber once,  when  I  had  taken  shelter  in 
a  poor  woman's  cottage  from  a  pelting 
and  persevering  storm,  I  began  to  read 
aloud  to  a  companion  who  was  with 
me,  from  a  pocket  volume  of  Hudi- 
braa.  To  my  surprise,  I  was  shortly 
interrupted  by  the  sobs  of  the  old 
lady,  who  had  buried  her  face  in  her 
apron.  I  asked  her  what  was  the  mat- 
ter? "  Oh,  sir,"  she  replied,  "them 
verses  do  sound  so  affecting !"  More- 
over, are  not  poets  allowed  to  possess 
a  greater  necromancy  in  raising  hu- 
man passions  than  authors  in  any 
other  Kind ;  and  do  not  poets  usually 
write  in  metre  of  some  sort  ? 
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In  no  period  within  our  recollect 
tion,  has  the  political  aUte  of  the  coan« 
try  been  iraught  with  more  absorbing 
interest^  and  worthy  of  more  deep  aU 
tention,  than  at  the  present  moment. 
It  is  true,  that  when  threatened  with 
invasion  from  abroad,  or  alarmed  by 
the  menacing  attitude  of  hungry  and 
discontented  crowds  in  the  manufac- 
turiopi;  districts  at  home,  the  present 
and  imminent  danger  has  more  visi- 
bly affected  the  senses,  and  the  king- 
dom  has  been  struck  with  a  more  live- 
ly emotion  of  immediate  peril ;  but 
even  then,  considerate  men  knew  that 
the  evil  was  but  temporary,  that  the 
phrase  of  the  "  existence  of  the  na- 
tion" being  in  danger,  was  no  more 
than  a  figure  of  speech,  and  that,  how- 
ever the  tempest  might  rage  for  a  time, 
albeit  with  some  immediate  loss  and 
harm,  yet  calm  weather  would  at  no 
distant  period  come  again,  when  we 
might  repair  that  wnich  was  shat- 
tered, and  rebuild  that  which  was 
thrown  down. 

But  now,  reflecting  men  feel  that, 
with  kss  outward  sign,  there  is  much 
more  inward  danger.  The  vessel  of 
the  state  floats,  indeed,  upon  a  calmer 
sea,  but  seems,  as  it  were,  to  rot  by 
reason  of  the  very  stillness ;  and  the 
strength,  the  energy,  the  stout  heart, 
and  the  lively  activity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, are  dying  away.  There  is  no 
great  interest  of  the  country  flourish- 
ing; except  that  of  the  people  whose 
revenues  are  provided  out  of  what  is 
wrung  from  the  unwilling  hands  of 
all  the  rest ;  the  fundholders  alone  en- 
joy a  present  prosperity,  and  that  onlv 
because  they  *'  must  have  their  bond 
as  long  as  there  is  any  thing  to  pay 
them  with. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunder- 
stood: We  do  not  mean  to  say  any 
thing  so  extravagant,  as  that  the  power 
and  glory  of  this  great  country  is  about 
to  perish  suddenly,  and  for  ever ;  for 
we  know,  that  to  destroy  so  mighty  a 
structure  as  the  British  empire  pre- 
sents, is  no  work  of  a  day  or  year, 
however  violent  the  decay  that  eats 
into  its  walls  and  pillars;  but,  after 
seriously  and  attentively  considering 
the  state  of  things  around  u?,  we  own 
that  we  are  "  oppressed  with  no  dis- 
honourable melancholy"  at  the  pi08« 


pect  of  our  condition,  which*  if  not 
altered  by  a  timely  exertion  of  the  in- 
tellectual energy,  and  good  Kngltsh 
spiritj  which  yet  linger  amons  us, 
will  grow  worse,  untu  at  lengu,  in 
the  weakness  and  discontent  of  our 
old  age,  some  younger  and  more  vi- 
gorous power  will  heir  down  upon  us, 
and  the  greatness  of  England  be  no 
more. 

In  the  present  time,  let  us  go  where 
we  will,  in  any  place  from  Caithness 
to  Cornwall,  wherever  men  speak  se- 
riously respecting  their  own  condition, 
and  that  of  those  around  them,  there 
seems  to  be  an  unanimous  consent  to 
this  proposition,  *'  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  some  great  change."  Amongst 
the  varieties  of  men,  there  are,  of 
course,  various  opinions  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  change  is  to  be 
effected :  One  would  have  the  greater 
circulation  of  the  Bible,  another  that 
of  foreign  corn ;  this  man  would  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  foreign  nrads, 
that  the  exportation  of  British  ma- 
chinery—but one  and  all  say,  that 
*'  something  must  be  done,"  not,  as 
in  former  times,  that  things  may  go 
on  better,  but  that  things  may  "  go 
on"  at  all.  At  former  periods,  dis- 
tress was  either  local,  or  it  affected 
only  some  particular  dass  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  now,  almost  all  the  common 
people,  those  who  used  to  live,  and 
eat  and  drink  "  till  they  were  satis- 
fied," through  the  labour  of  their  own 
hands,  are  not  onlv  straitened  in  their 
means,  but  actually  pinched  for  the 
commonest  support,  and  existing  in 
the  gloomy  and  dangerous  tranquil- 
lity of  despair.  At  other  times,  if  the 
manufacturers  were  distressed,  the 
more  flourishing  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  afforded  them  a  re- 
fuge; or,  if  unfruitful  seasons  and 
high  rents  pressed  hard  upon  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  there  waa  some 
temptation  to  join  the  busy  crowds 
who  lived  by  manufactures  and  com- 
merce; but  now,  both  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  districts  are  de- 
pressed, not  yei  to  utter  starvation, 
but  to  gloomv  and  universal  penury. 
The  cheerful,  comfortable  cottage  of 
the  labourer  is  now  become  a  thing 
of  memoir,  or  of  imagination ;  the 
crowded  awelling  placet  of  the  m«« 
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nttfactariDg  (owns^  once  so  full  of 
liveliness  and  activity,  from  which, 
as  the  stranger  passed,  be  heard  the 
continual  buss  of  the  winding- wheel, 
or  the  dack  of  the  loom,  mingled  with 
the  cheerful  song  of  mothers  to  their 
little  children,  are  still  crowded  in« 
deed,  but  the  cheerfulness  is  gone. 
It  makts  the  heart  bleed  to  think  of 
the  wretchedness  which  is  suffered. 
It  is  not  merely  the  privation  of  ordt- 
nar}r  necessaries  and  comforts — the 
receiving  from  the  hands  of  cold,  cal- 
culating, and  not  unfre^uently  insult- 
ing, parish  officers,  the  pittance  which 
preserves  their  wretched  existence; 
but  all  the  kindly  affections  which 
made  up  the  happiness  of  the  lives  of 
the  poor,  are  withered  and  blasted  by 
this  extreme  penury,  which  makes  a 
muk's  wife  and  children  a  curse  in-  - 
stead  of  a  blessing  to  him.  The  bread 
which  they  eat  is  taking  so  much 
from  that  which  the  cravings  of  na* 
ture  demand  for  himself,  and  though 
a  man  may  refrain,  and  deny  him- 
self, that  liis  little  ones  may  have 
their  morsel,  yet  stern  nature  will 
have  her  way ;  he  feels  "  all  the  vul- 
ture in  his  jaws,"  and  almost  wishes 
they  were  dead,  that  they  might  no 
longer  eat. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture ;  and 
though  in  some  few  favoured  places  it 
may  apply  rather  to  those  who  are  an 
exception  to  the  general  condition, 
than  to  the  rest ;  yet  it  is  but  too  no- 
torious, that  the  ordinary  condition  of 
multitudes  of  the  poor,  in  both  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  counties, 
in  Bedford  and  Suffolk,  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  is  of  that  melancholy 
nature  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe. 

But  while  so  much  misery  exists 
among  the  poor,  there  never  was  a 
time  in  which  the  luxury  of  the  rich 
was  carried  to  a  more  extravagant 
degree  of  wantonness.  Never  was 
pleasure  hunted  after  with  more  cu- 
rious zeal  and  more  lavish  expense ; 
neyer  did  the  provinces  of  England, 
taking  them  altogether,  suffer  more 
pinching  distress  and  misery,  than 
they  have  done  during  "  the  season," 
as  it  is  called  in  London,  which  has 
just  closed;  and  never  did  the  me- 
tropolis present  a  more  splendid  and 
dazzling  succession  of  extravagant  en- 
tertainments, where  every  thing  that 
art  could  invent,  and  expense  procure, 
(o  delight  and  pamper  tne  senses,  wa^ 
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brought  forward,  than  it  did  during 
the  very  same  period.  The  Econo- 
mist will  perhaps  sneeringly  say,  that 
nothing  but  ignorance  of  the  science 
which  ne  delights  to  honour,  could 
cause  us  to  look  with  any  regret  upon 
this  luxurious  expenditure,  since  it 
promoted  the  various  kinds  of  indus- 
try which  the  furnishing  of  those  en- 
tertainmente  required.  Now,  we  know 
very  well,  that  it  is  oftentimes  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  answer  these  ge- 
neral theories,  which,  embracing  the 
whole  concerns  of  the  nation,  and  not 
being  confined  to  any  limited  portion 
of  time,  are  difficult  of  investigation 
by  reason  of  their  vastness  and  gene- 
rality ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  a  very 
poor  defence  of  those  who  have  the 
means  of  doing  an  obvious,  present, 
and  i>ractical  good,  and  who  refrain 
from  it,  that,  upon  scientific  and  ge- 
neral principles,  and  with  reference  to 
a  century  of  time,  and  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  nation,  or  of  the  world, 
they  do  as  much  good  by  pampering 
themselves  with  luxuries,  as  by  re- 
lieving the  present  necessities  of  the 
Soor  and  the  afflicted.  We  do  not 
eny  that  some  benefit  is  derived,  even 
by  the  lubouring  classes,  from  such 
expenditure ;  but  we  do  deny  that  it 
promotes  immediately,  as  much  as 
such  expenditure  might  promote,  the 
comforts  of  the  unhappy  beings  who 
have  no  inheritance  but  their  limbs 
wherewith  they  labour;  and  this  it  is, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
ought  to  be  consulted.  If  a  man  have 
an  estate  in  Bedfordshire,  upon  which 
the  people  are  extremely  miserable,  it 
is  not  for  him  to  calculate  upon  the 
good  or  evil  which  Europe  may  derive 
fifty  years  hence,  from  what  he  is 
now  doing,  but  to  take  every  means 
Tvithin  his  power  to  relieve  the  pre- 
sent distress.  It  is  enough  to  chafe 
the  temper  of  the  mildest  man,  to 
hear  a  cold-blooded  philosopher  of  the 
present  day,  arguing  that  it  is  wrong 
to  promote  the  comforts  of  the  poor, 
for  this  will  '*  operate  as  an  impulse 
to  population,"  and  so  make  their  dis- 
tress the  greater  hereafter.  The  scorn 
and  abhorrence  which  the  propound- 
ing of  such  a  doctrine  as  this  must  ex- 
cite in  any  breast  of  common  benevo« 
lence,  is  such,  that  one  cannot  con- 
descend to  argue  with  the  propoundcrs 
of  it,  although  they  form  a  very  nu- 
merous and  talkative  class.  We  ap- 
peal against  tb^iP  tQ  nature  itnd  leu^ 
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gion ;  and  if  tbey,  as  probably  they 
may,  deny  any  deference  to  theae  au« 
thorities,  we  muat  only  leave  them 
wiUi  honest  indignation  and  contempt, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  sdentifio 
rhetoric,-— 

M  Which  hath  go  well  been  taught  its  das« 
ding  fenee.*' 

But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  of  fact 
and  its  attendant  circumstances,  the 
immediate  application  of  which  we 
can  distinctly  see,  and,  without  any 
aid  from  science,  sufficiently  under* 
stand.  The  man  who  gives  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  to  some  fa« 
shionable  pastry-cook,  and  decorator 
of  tables,  for  one  night's  luxurious 
entertainment,  while  many  families 
around  him  are  miserably  in  want  of 
the  barest  necessaries  of  life,  could 
unquestionably  apply  the  money  other- 
wise if  he  pleased.  Now,  will  it  be 
denied  that  he  would  have  done  more 
.  wisely  and  better,  more  for  his  coun« 
try's  benefit,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow- creatures, 
and  therefore  more  for  his  own  hap« 
piness,  supposing  he  were  a  good  man, 
if,  instead  of  spending  his  money  as 
we  have  described,  he  had  spent  it  in 
obtaining  a  small  portion  of  ground 
and  a  cow  for  some  of  the  labouring 
poor  in  his  neighbourhood  ? 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  considered 
as  trifling  with  a  great  question,  be* 
cause  we  endeavour  to  bring  such  mat- 
ters as  these  to  bear  upon  it— we  think 
it  matter  of  very  serious  import ;  the 
people  are  looking  about  them,  and 
are  asking  what  is  the  reason  of  the 
immense  inequality  in  condition  be* 
tween  them,  and  those  who  revel  in 
luxury,  apparently  forgetful  of  their 
mi»ery ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
dangerous  it  may  be  to  afford  a  de* 
spairing  people  too  much  food  for  this 
sort  of  contemplation. 

To  enter  into  a  minute  enquiry  con- 
cerning the  causes  which  have  contri- 
buted to  the  present  gloomy  aspect  of 
our  domestic  affairs,  and  particularly 
to  the  extreme  depression  of  the  la* 
bouriug  classes,  would  be  a  task  re* 
quiring  a  length  and  closeness  of  in* 
ves ligation,  which  it  is  not  our  pre* 
sent  purpose  to  undertake.  We  can* 
not,  however,  altogether  forsake  a  part 
of  the  subject,  which  is  of  such  im* 
portance  to  its  general  consideration. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  with 
revolutionized  France,  a  system  was 
acted  upon^  which  made  labour  ao 


much  in  demand,  and  aonluable,  tliat, 
generally  speaking,  the  man  who  had 
the  power  and  the  will  to  work,  waa 
sure  of  sttbsistenoe ;  and  still  ao  much 
more  was  to  be  done  than  oould  be 
done  by  all  the  hands  which  theeoun- 
try  supplied,  that  our  attention  was 
applied,  and  applied  with  amaaing 
success,  to  the  inventk»  of  macfainea 
as  a  substitute  for  human  labour.  The 
capitalist  freely  unlocked  his  hoania, 
and  put  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  in  the  shape  of  loans, 
which  the  Government  as  fr^y  acat- 
tered  among  the  people,  whose  labour 
they  at  that  time  happened  to  require ; 
production  went  on  with  amaxiog  ra* 
pidity,  while  the  abundance  of  money 
which  circulated  amongst  the  people, 
enabled  them  easily  to  effect  the  ex* 
change  of  one  kind  of  production  for 
another ;  and  thus  all  lanoured,  and  all 
had  abundance.  But  the  time  came 
when  loans  were  no  longer  wanted  by 
the  Government,  because  they  did  not 
want  the  people's  labour ;  capital  was 
not  applicti  to  the  purpose  of  pnxlue* 
tion  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  which 
it  had  been ;  and  the  labouring  classes 
found  that  their  labour  was  no  longer 
required  in  the  same  quantity.  While 
the  demand  for  labour  was  thus  and* 
denly  checked,  the  number  and  the 
necessities  of  those  who  depended  up* 
on  it  for  their  existence  was  greatly 
increased ;  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  the  drain  of  war, 
was  much  increased ;  and,  beatdea 
this,  the  labouring  people,  while  the 
demand  for  their  labour  was  ao  great, 
and  their  wages  so  high,  had,  most  un* 
fortunately  for  themselves,  parted  with 
every  thing  but  the  means  of  labour* 
ing ;  their  small  plots  of  sround  had 
got  into  the  possession  of  the  great 
farmers,  and  tneir  small  domestic  ma* 
nufactures  had  been  swept  away  by 
the  torrent  of  machinery  work,  which 
the  immense  demand  of  the  preceding 
time  had  called  into  action.  Things 
were  now  come  to  that  condition  that 
there  was  no  longer  a  demand  for  all 
the  labour  both  of  men  and  machinery 
which  the  country  could  supply ;  and 
as  machine  labour  was  far  cneaper 
than  that  of  men,  those  who  had  ca* 
pital  to  employ  in  production,  resort- 
ed to  the  machines,  and  left  the  popu* 
lation  idle.  Hence  the  distress  which 
was  felt  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
,  which  was  attributed,  in  general  terms, 
to  the  transition  from  war  to  peaoe-« 
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it  was  a  changft  from  the  abandant 
dUbiinement  of  capital  among  the 
working  daasea  in  exchange  for  their 
labour,  to  a  very  curtailed  dlBburae- 
menty  confined  to  the  cheapest  mode 
of  reproduction^  and  therefore  avoid- 
ing the  employment  of  human  labour 
aa  much  as  possible.  Thus,  the  la- 
bouring population  of  this  country 
found  tbemselres  deprived  of  every 
thing  but  the  power  of  labouring  for 
hire ;  while,  by  the  diminution  of  de« 
mand,  and  the  aubatitution  of  machi- 
nery  for  human  atrength,  they  could 
no  longer  obtain  bread  in  exchange 
for  the  exertion  of  tliat  power.  The 
connexion  which  formerly  subsisted 
between  the  employment  of  capital  in 
manufisctuiea,  and  the  employment  of 
the  people,  was  now  unnecessary,  or 
necessary  in  a  much  less  degree,  and 
the  capitalist  found  he  could  increase 
his  own  wealth,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  while  the  people  were  left  to 
idleness  and  starvation. 

But  was  thla  a  wholesome  state  of 
things  ?  Shall  we  believe,  with  those 
who  harden  their  hearts,  and  read 
books,  and  repeat  them,  till  we  are 
deafened  with  their  scientific  theories, 
that  we  should  onlv  look  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  capital  of  the  country, 
and  consign  to  neglect  and  misery  the 
multitudes  who  have  no  capital,  and 
whom  the  capitalists  will  not  employ  ? 
Ceruinly  not;  a  new  and  peculiar  state 
of  affairs  has  arisen,  such  as  the  historv 
of  the  world  never  before  afibrded, 
because  never,  until  now,  did  human 
invention  deviae  such  expedients  for 

and  the  first  and  moat  important  duty 
which  the  Legialature  could  have  en- 
tered upon,  waa  to  consider  the  means 
of  remedying  the  evil,  and  alleviating 
the  misery,  which  such  a  novel  condi- 
tion of  aodetv  must  occasion. 

But  what  did  the  Legialature  do  ? 
Inatead  of  interposing  to  protect  the 
poor,  to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  ca- 
pital amongat  them,  so  that  they  might 
have  aom^ing  to  work  upon,  and 
the  means  of  mutual  exchanges  for 
the  aupp])r  of  each  other's  wanu ;  in- 
atead oirthia,  measures  having  a  direct- 
ly oppoaite  tendency  were  adooted,  as 
if  the  object  were  to  make  tne  dia- 
tress  of  the  working  dasaea  ten  times 
more  severe.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  it  had  been  found  necea- 
aanr  to  substitute  a  more  abundant 
and  cheaper  currency  for  that  of  gold ; 
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and  to  the  fadlitiea  for  the  transfer  of 
capital,  and  the  exchanges  of  commo- 
dities which  this  currency  afibrded, 
the  countrv  was  mainly  indebted  for 
the  astonishing  increase  in  the  quan« 
tity  of  her  prc^uctive  industry  which 
she  disfdayed  in  every  quarter.  The 
transactions  of  the  people,  the  extent 
and  the  modes  of  all  kinds  of  business, 
the  amount  of  the  taxes,  and  the  en- 
gagements both  of  Government  and 
individuals,  were  all  adapted  to  thia 
abundant  circulating  medium ;  when 
it  most  unaccountably  entered  into 
the  heads  of  our  legislators  to  take 
measures  for  the  substitution  of  an-« 
other,  and  a  much  more  contracted 
currency,  while  the  engagements  of 
Government  and  individuiOs  remain- 
ed, and  must  inevitably  remain,  of 
the  same  amount  of  the  new,  as  had 
been  expressed  in  the  old  currency* 
Looking  now  at  these  measures,  and 
viewing  them  in  connexion  with  their 
actual  consequences,  which  it  requi- 
red no  very  deep  sagacity  to  foresee 
at  the  time,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
any  Imslative  measure  of  more  fran- 
tic and  disastrous  folly.  Not  that  we 
mean  to  sav  that  the  currency  should 
have  been  left  as  it  was,  or  that  there 
is  nothing  impolitic  in  allowing  the 
unrestricted  issue  of  paper  money  by 
chartered  and  private  banks.  We 
would  advocate  no  such  wild  and  dan- 
gerous system,  which  must  ever  en<« 
courage  improper  speculation,  and 
ruinous  revulsions  in  trade ;  but  the 
object  should  have  been  to  make  the 
paper  currency  safe,  and  not  to  destroy 
it.  The  evil  which  the  country  la- 
boured under,  and  which  the  working 
classes  felt  most  severely,  was  the  ten« 
dency  of  capital  to  accumulate  in  large 
masses,  instead  of  being  eenerall v  dif- 
fused amongst  the  people ;  ana  thia 
evil  the  alterations  which  were  made 
had  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency 
to  aggravate.  As  if  the  determination 
had  been  to  push,  to  its  very  extremi* 
ty,  the  miserable  and  helpless  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  to  take  from  them 
all  possibihty  of  escape  from  their  diffi- 
cultie8-*that  part  of  the  currency  in 
which  they  were  concerned — the  small 
notes,  with  a  supply  of  which  they  might 
have  maintained  some  trade  among 
themselves— has  been  utterly  annihi- 
lated. The  large  notes  which  the  rich  re- 
quire  to  manage  their  immense  trans- 
actions remain,  and  are  aided  by  thd 
immenae  quantity  of  biUs;  and  drafts^ 
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and  other  representatives  of  property, 
which  pass  current  for  their  conye- 
nience  ;  hut  the  poor  man's  small 
notes  are  taken  away,  and  gold  hy  no 
means  so  freely  or  so  abundantly  cir- 
culates, in  their  place. 

But  this  was  not  all.  As  if  it  were  not 
enough  that  the  capitalists  should,  by 
the  aid  ot'roachinery,  be  able  in  a  great 
measure  to  do  without  the  labourers,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  give  them  Uie 
advantage  of  employing  the  foreign 
labourer,  if  they  could  get  his  work 
cheaper  than  the  work  of  their  own 
countrymen.  The  capitalists,  of  course, 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  boon 
which  the  extreme  folly  of  the  Legis« 
lature  bestowed  upon  tbem,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor  labouring  classes ; 
and  forthwith,  forei^  ship-builders, 
foreign  sailors,  foreign  weavers,  fo« 
reign  miners,  and  a  host  of  other  fo- 
reign **  operatives,"  began  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  British  capital,  which,  under 
a  less  idiotic  system  of  policy,  would 
have  gone  to  promote  the  comforts  of 
our  own  popiUation. 

^  That  tnis  manner  of  employing  ca« 
pital,  where  it  can  be  employed  cheap- 
est, whether  by  the  use  of  machinery 
or  of  foreign  labour,  is  roost  conducive 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  notwith. 
standing  its  ruinous  effects  upon  our 
own  poor,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
deny,  although  we  do  not  see  the  truth 
of  tne  position  so  clearly  as  the  theo- 
rists insist  all  men  should  see  it.  But 
suppose  it  were  true,  that  by  this  me* 
thod  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  is 
most  increased,  still,  if  it  operate  to  the 
Uking  away  of  happiness  and  comfort 
from  the  mass  of  the  people— the  la- 
bouring population — then  we  hold 
ihat  the  system,  whatever  it  may  do 
with  respect  to  our  national  wealth,  is 
a  most  grievous  national  curse.  How- 
ever old-fashioned  it  may  seem  to  talk 
of  poetry,  in  discussing  subjects  of 
domestic  policy,  yet  we  must  own  that 
we  think  there  is  much  excellent  sense, 
as  well  as  admirable  poetry,  in  the 
observations  which  Goldsmith  makes 
upon  the  progress  of  wealth,  when 
accompanied  by  the  decay  and  distress 
of  the  poor  :— 

« 111  fares  that  land,  to  hastening  ills  a 
prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulate;,  and  men  de- 
cay." 

And  that  these  two  things,  via,  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  d«cay 
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of  the  common  people,  may  coexist 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  poetry,  is  a 
fact  which  the  present  condition  of 
thia  country  but  too  abundantly  de- 
monstrates. Though  it  be  true,  that 
at  no  former  time  were  the  warehouses 
of  our  manufacturers  and  merchanto 
more  full  of  goods;  that  our  edifices 
are  more  extensive,  magnificent,  and 
costly,  than  they  ever  were  bdbre ; 
that  gorgeous  furniture,  splendid  equi- 
pages, trains  of  idle  servants,  unwisely 
kept  for  shew ;  that  pkte,  and  jewels, 
and  every  luxurious  convenience  that 
the  improved  invention  of  man  can 
devise,  are  far  more  abundant  than 
they  have  been  in  timea  piast ;  still  it 
ia  also  true,  that  the  common  people 
of  England  are  neither  prosperous  nor 
happy. 

<«  England  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters:    altar,  sword,  and 

pen, 
Fireside— the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and 

bower, 
Have    forfeited  their   ancient   English 

dower 
Of  inward  happiness— We  are  selfish 

men." 

Simplicity,  and  goodness,  and  com- 
fort, are  ebbing  away  from  our  shores 
— on  the  one  hand  we  find  luxury  and 
cold  selfish  sensuality, 

««  Which  hardens  a*  within, 
And  petrifies  the  feeling ;" 

and,  on  the  other,  a  melancholy  strag* 
gle  for  the  commonest  necessaries  of 
life,  which  debases  man  to  the  condi- 
tion  of  a  mere  food-seeking  animal,  a 
two-l^ged  beast  of  prey,  more  crafty, 
and  less  generous,  than  some  of  the 
quadrupeds  which  are  led  by  similar 
instincts. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  such 
a  state  of  things  is  not  only  lament- 
able, but  exceedingly  dangerous.  The 
power  of  wealth  has  become  so  veiy 
great  as  compared  with  any  other 
power— the  submission,  the  adoration 
almost,  that  is  paid  to-it,  has  become 
BO  conspicuous,  the  facilities  which  it 
inatantly  gives  of  obtaining  all  those 
sensual  gratifications,  which  in  our 
days  are  esteemed  more  than  any 
other,  are  so  tempting ;  that  all  the  de- 
sires of  the  people  are  summed  up  and 
concentred  in  this  one — the  desire  of 
wealth.  Now,  if  the  operation  of  our 
new  laws,  and  the  tendency  of  our 
policy^  be  obviously  to  cripple  the 
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means  of  the  labonting  classes,  and  to 
doom  to  despair  all  except  those  who, 
having  alreaidy  a  large  capital,  wish  to 
increase  the  mass,  we  would  ask  how 
long  it  19  expected  that  the  patience  of 
the  people  will  endure  this?  It  is 
plain  to  every  man  of  common  ohser- 
vation,  who  looks  at  the  resources  of 
thi»  country,  and  at  its  population, 
that  there  is  enough  for  every  man — it 
is  also  plain  that  every  man  has  iiot 
enough.  It  is  ohvious,  that  for  the 
happiness,  or,  to  put  it  in  a  stronger 
and  truer  form,  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  misery  of  the  country,  a  better 
dutrihution  of  its  wesdth  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  not  more  necessary  than  it  is 
sufficient  Distribution  is  all  we  want, 
to  make  the  common  people  as  com- 
fortable as  they  are  the  reverse ;  and 
when  they  see  and  know  this,  how 
long  will  they  bear  with  the  cold  ne- 
glect of  scientific  speculators  in  poli- 
tics, who,  while  they  fare  sumptuously 
every  day  themselves,  endeavour  to 
demonstrate  the  utility  of  measures, 
which  they  well  know  consign  thou- 
sands of  poor  labouring  people  to  pre- 
sent distress  ?  The  coming  danger  is 
already  signified  to  us  by  the  reckless* 
ness  of  crime  which  begins  to  prevail 
among  the  lower  order ;  the  prohibi- 
tion of  law  is  no  lonser  strong  enough 
to  restrain  those  who  are  maddened 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  riches  of 
others,  compared  with  their  own  po- 
verty ;  they  take  by  craft,  or  by  force, 
that  which,  from  the  altered  state  of 
affttirs,  they  can  no  longer  expect  to 
share  by  the  exertion  of  honest  labour. 
These  things  are  no  more  than  the 
breakers  which  may  enable  us  to  see 
at  a  distance  the  rocks  upon  which  we 
are  steering.  LiCt  but  the  present  order 
of  things  go  on,  and  the  common  peo- 

f>le  of  England  will  ere  long  become 
ike  the  common  people  of  Ireland ; 
the  laws  and  the  establishments  of  the 
eountiy  they  will  look  upon  merely  as 
inventions  tor  their  oppression^^wn- 
tiivances  which  it  is  their  interest  not 
to  support,  but  to  break  down ;  and 
we  know  not  what. power  it  is  which 
is  to  resist  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
land, if  they  become  possessed  witli 
notions  such  as  these.  They  arc  not 
like  the  impetuous  and  fickle  Irish,  to 
be  managed,  when  they  smart  under  a 
settled  conviction  of  a  wrong ;  doubt- 
less, the  progress  of  events  has  much 
broken  and  altered  their  ancient  spi- 
rit, but  atill  they  are  not  the  men  to 


rush  into  hopeless  and  headlong  vio- 
lence, or,  when  resisted,  to  subside 
into  dejected  tranquillity,  and  die  of 
starvation  beside  their  cold  and  deso- 
late hearths.  If,  however,  the  Legis- 
lature will  not  take  better  care  of 
them,  they  may  be  dispos^  to  take 
legislation  into  their  own  hands ;  and 
against  such  an  alarming  consumma- 
tion as  this,  we  would  warn  those  to 
whom  the  more  than  ever  important 
task  of  governing  this  country  is  con- 
fided. It  cannot  be  too  frequently, 
too  earnestly,  too  energetically  enfor- 
ced upon  the  attention  of  all  who  have 
any  influence  in  the  making  of  the 
laws,  that  the  present  moral  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
is  most  deplorable,  and  that  the  coun- 
try c&nnotiong  continue  in  such  a  state. 
The  Legislature  must  do  something  for 
them,  if  they  would  preserve  the 
country;  and  should  immediatelypro- 
ceed  to  such  enquiries  as  may  give 
hope  to  those  who  are  suffering  so 
grievously,  without  having  committed 
any  fault. 

Never  was  there  more  urgent  occa- 
sion than  at  the  present  moment  for 
a  wise,  patient,  and  thoroughly  patri- 
otic Legislature — ^fora  House  of  Com- 
mons comprising  men  of  talent  and 
integrity,  possessing  a  sympathy  with 
the  people,  and  a  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  country,  beyond  all 
mean  and  short-sighted  views  of  per- 
sonal advanUge.  Do  we  possess  such 
a  House  of  Commons  >  Alas !  we  fear 
not — the  times  are  out  of  joint,  and  it 
is  not  without  shame  for  our  country 
that  we  look  at  an  assembly  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  containing 
six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members, 
with  so  slender  a  display  of  that  which 
constitutes  greatness  in  a  man.  Where 
are  the  eloquence,  the  enthusiasm, 
the  patriotic  feeling?  where  the  man- 
ly reasoning,  and  lofty  comprehen- 
sion, which  have  made  the  House  of 
Commons  illustrious?  How  wretch- 
ed, cold,  insipid,  common-place,  are 
their  debates !  How  much  more  like 
tea-table  conversation,  than  the  con- 
cussion of  the  intellects  of  the  great 
men  of  England  1  Where  are  the  men 
in  the  present  House  of  Commons 
whose  names  will  be  familiar  with 
unborn  generations  ?  When  those  who 
figure  there,  lie  in  their  nameless  and 
forgotten  graves,  who  shall  have  heard 
of  the  speeches  of  Mr  Peel,  or  what 
student  of  his  country's  history  shall 
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perditiiee  dkeofer  that  a  genHeman 
named  Gonlbonni  warn  a  minister  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1889  ?  Nor 
is  it  the  Treasnrj-beneh  alone  that  is 
ooDspiaums  for  ditlness^— if  not  for 
something  worse  :  of  the  six  hnndred 
and  fifihf-eight,  there  sre  not,  besides 
the  pfousBional  membersy  twdre  men 
who  exhibit  abilities  snch  ss  would 
justify  an  observer  in  believing,  that, 
in  the  pursuits  of  any  liberal  prafiea- 
sion,  they  would  have  reached  to  even 
a  moderate  dmee  of  eminence ;  and 
yet  it  is  by  suoi  a  House  of  Commons 
the  institutions  of  our  ancestors  have 
been  overset!  Dulness  lives  long ;— 
there  are  some  in  that  House  who 
have  sat  there  vrith  Burke,  and  Pitt, 
and  Fox,  and  yet  csn  bear  to  sit  there 
still ;  and  most  of  them  have  voted 
upon  anestions  in  which  Perceval,  and 
Wyndham,  and  Canning,  and  Cas« 
tlereagh,  and  Sheridan,  and  Grat- 
tao,  and  Ponsonby,  and  Grey,  and 
Plunkett,  and  Romilly,  and  Whit- 
bread,  have  taken  a  part.  They  have 
seen,  even  within  a  tew  years,  such  a 
group  of  men  all  together  within  the 
Houae;  and  what  do  they  see  now  ? 
But  we  have  heard  it  said,  that  al- 
though there  be  no  great  men  in  the 
House,  yet,  taking  the  aggr^ate  oi 
all  the  small  cleverness  which  is  now 
to  be  found  among  the  individual 
members,  the  quantity  of  ability  and 
discretion  in  the  House  is,  upon  the 
whole,  greater  than  ever  it  was.  This 
is  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  apology,  and 
much  more  amusing  than  satisfao* 
tory  to  the  country.  We  have  never 
found  that  ten  small  wits  made  a  great 
wit,  more  than  that  ten  dull  £)oks 
made  a  spirited  one.  It  is,  we  be- 
lieve, quite  true,  that  there  are  plenty 
of  those  in  the  Lower  House  who 
possess  that  kind  of  average  underi 
standing,  which  prevents  men  from 
doing  what  is  extravagantly  absurd, 
and  enables  them  to  take  care  of  them* 
aelves,  with  a  minute  and  almost 
contemptible  species  of  small  assidui- 
ty ;  but  a  wilderness  of  these  will  not 
take  care  of  the  country  in  perilous 
situations,  when  the  ancient  land- 
marks set  up  by  abler  men  have  been 
abandoned.  Many  of  them,  who  are 
desirous  to  be  useful,  get  their  brains 
addled  with  books,  which  sorely  per- 
plex them,  and  render  them  incapable 
of  doing  any  thing;  for  here,  that 
which  seems  to  be  practically  benefi- 
cial, is  opposed  to  some  general  theo« 
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ry ;  and  there,  scoiHhiBg  wn 
coidtDg  to  all  the  hook  rules,  akoold 
be  mosi  exeeDent,  appears  in  pracdee 
to  work  exceedingly  ill;  and  then 
they  hM  up  their  hands,  and  say, 
*'  KesUy  the  thing  appears  so  diflkult 
that  we  don't  Imow  what  to  do." 
Others  who  seek  a  place  in  the  Houss 
of  Commons  merely  as  a  matter  of 
rank,  follow  their  pleasnres,  and  do 
not  take  anv  trouble  about  legisla- 
tion ;  and  otbera  take  all  the  troohb 
that  they  are  capable  of  taking  about 
their  own  immediate  interests,  which 
limited  sphere  is  all  that  their  public 
virtue  or  their  capacity  is  able  to  oon* 
prebend. 

A  few  there  arealso, we  njoice  to  say, 
honest,  eloquent,  and  true,  who  re* 
quire  only  great  oceaaions,  and  anta- 
gonists worthy  cf  their  rivakhip,  to 
soar  to  sometmng  which  would  rescue 
this  our  time  hm  the  refnoach  of  po- 
litical littleness,  which  otherwise  the 
historian  will  have  to  cast  upon  it. 
"  But  what  are  these  amongst  ao 
many  ?"  Or  how  shall  they  infuse  a 
patriotic  spirit,  and  a  genuine  love  of 
country,  into  the  oM  confined  under- 
standings of  those  who  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  smirking  audacity  of  shal- 
low LiberaJa ;  men  who  would  sacri- 
fice any  thing  for  the  vain  glory  of 
making  themselves  appear  wiser  Uian 
those  by  whoae  counsds  England  be- 
came the  great  country  whidi  she  has 
been  ?  It  is  not  merely  becsuse  the 
House  of  Commons  wants  oratorical 
talent  that  we  thus  speak  of  it,  al- 
though we  certainly  believe  that  in 
any  sssembly  where  the  members 
thought  justly  and  vigorously,  they 
would  speak  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
it  wants  something  of  a  more  homely 
description,  which  we  do  not  venture 
to  designate  by  its  plain  and  unfa- 
shionable name.  Kven  to  the  House 
of  Commons  which  we  have,  we  should 
not  fear  to  intrust  the  cause  of  the 
Bufiering-  population,  could  we  but 
persuade  ourselves  that  they  would 
enter  upon  the  necessary  enouiries 
without  affectation,  with  an  honest 
desire  to  ascertain  the  real  causes  of 
the  distress,  and  a  courageous  deter- 
mination to  apply  the  necessary  reme- 
dy, no  matter  how  it  might  interfere 
with  scientific  theories,  or  individual 
interests.  If  we  could  be  certain  that 
thev  would  zealously,  industriously, 
and  with  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
their  unhappy  fellow-creatures,  apply 
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theouelfM  to  tbe  duiy  of  enquiring, 
we  should  kive  no  fear  for  the  resnlt, 
becaiue  the  way  is  plain,  if  sought  af- 
ter with  nmplicitj  and  honesty.  It  is 
not  any  extraoidinary  ability  or  acute- 
ness  that  is  necessary,  but  to  throw 
aside  the  spurious  learning  which  men, 
miatakingit  for  knowledge,  have  blind* 
ed  thenaelYes  with,  and,  looking  fair- 
ly and  practically  at  the  state  of  af« 
fairs,  to  do  with  manly  courage  that 
which  is  needful  for  the  remedy  there- 
of. 

We  own  that  we  hardlr  expect  this 
to  take  place  until  some  change  is  ef- 
fected in  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  Hoase  of  Commons— or,  to  speak 
more  strictly,  in  the  slumshness  which 
benumbs  it;  and  we  know  not  how 
this  can  be  efiected,  so  well  as  by  an 
exertion  on  the  part  of  those  who  nare 
the  power  to  place  some  men  in  the 
House,  whom  nature  and  education 
hare  qualified  to  think  and  speak  with 
energy,  and  to  persuade  others  of  that 
which  they  themselves  strongly  feel. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  by  the 

Ktron  of  the  borough  of  Newark,  and 
8  been  attended  with  such  remark- 
able success  as  should  induce  others 
to  imitate  his  example.  Surely  there 
needs  no  argument  to  shew  those  who 
have  the  power  to  nut  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  advantage  and 
utility  of  having  men  there  wno  can 
think  and  speak.  We  might  well  sup- 
pose that  they  would  discover  this  of 
themselves  without  any  prompting ; 
bat  great  men  and  small  have  fallen 
into  such  a  fatal  lethargy  on  matters 
of  domestic  policy,  that  we  must  shake 
them  and  shout  into  their  ears,  that 
which  their  own  attention  should  long 
ago  have  discovered.  We  tell  them 
that  the  Legislature,  by  inattention, 
affectation,  snort-sighteaness,  and  po- 
sitive error,  have  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  whom  they  have  vital- 
ly injured  by  their  foolish  laws,  and 
have  incurred  their  contempt,  by  die 
imbecility,  perplexity,  and  dulness  of 
the  words  wbicn  have  been  offered  in- 
stead of  argument,  in  reply  to  the  re« 
monstrances  which  the  sufferers  have 
made  to  Parliament.  It  is  high  time, 
theoj  that  they  should  look  about 
them,  and  pro? iile  men  who  are  fit  for 
something  better  than  driving  their 
cabriolets  down  to  a  division,  or  re- 
peating, with  flippant  and  solemn  im- 
pertinence, a  page  of  the  last  new 
pamphlet  on  political  economy.  They 
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should  look  about  for  men  who  have 
some  heart,  along  with  political  infor- 
mation,—who  possess  strong  feelings  in 
favour  of  religion  and  humanity  ,^nd 
who  will  speak  out  with  freedom  and 
boldness  in  favour  of  that  cause,  which 
(vod  will  not  leave  without  a  witness 
in  the  hearts  of  men  when  it  is  plead- 
ed  manfully  and  enefgetically,  evea 
before  those  who  have  been  too  long 
unaccustomed  to  any  thins  but  the 
tinkling  folly  of  shallow  ana  heartless 
innovators.  Let  some  men  of  probity 
and  talent,  and  rirtuous  enthusiasm, 
be  broup;ht  into  the  House,  to  rouse 
the  spirit  of  the  rest,  and  aU  may  yet 
be  weU ;  but  we  cannot  stand  on  the 
rotten  foundation  of  pasaive  obedienoe» 
though  we  take  for  our  support  a 
truckling  system  of  submission  to  mis- 
called ''liberal"  opinions,  for  want  of 
courage  and  ability  to  stand  up,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  the  working  classes  of 
our  country,  vindicate  the  expediency 
and  justice  of  an  opposite  system. 

We  think  it  impossible  that  this 
subject  can  be  too  earnestly  and  ve- 
hemently uiged  upon  those  whom  it 
concerns.  We  have  no  words  suffi-. 
dently  strong  to  paint  to  them  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  necessity  which  exists, 
that  they  should  bestir  themselves  ere 
it  be  too  late,  to  avert  the  dreadful 
consequences  which  must  ensue,  if  the 
miseries  of  the  common  people  be  Idft 
to  accumulate,  as  they  have  been  for 
some  years  past.  We  would  call  upon 
those  who  have  large  interests  at  stake 
in  this  country,  by  all  the  motives 
which  can  influence  men,  to  awake 
and  look  to  their  country  and  them-* 
selves.  To  those  who  still  think  that 
love  of  country  is  something  more 
than  an  empt^  soiuid,  and  that  our 
venerable  institutions  are  something 
better  than  the  shallow  conceits  of  men 
of  yesterday — to  those  we  would  say, 
read,  examine,  learn  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  do 
not  slumber  over  your  efforts  to  apply 
a  remedy— do  not  stnr,  as  has  been 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
must  wait,  and  see  what  time  will  do* 
Wait! — How  long  will  you  wait?— 
Are  not  crime,  misery,  starvation,  rife 
enough  aheady  ?  Wait !— To  what 
purpose  ?  If  the  state  of  the  lower 
orders  csn  be  bettered,  why  should 
you  delay  ?  If  it  cannot,  and  if  in  a 
country  abounding  with  wealth,  and 
the  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  the  la« 
bonting  population  must  lire  in  pe^ 
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nnry*  nd  die  for  irant  of  snffidcnt 
lUBtenance,  stand  up  before  the  worid 
and  tell  a«  why,  that  the  world  may 
at  least  see  that  yoa  are  not  indiffisr- 
ent  to  a  comity  so  extensiTe  and  so 
dreadful. 

£Ten  to  those  who  think  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  country  nothing, 
and  their  own  pleasure  every  thing, 
who  would  not  ruffle  the  luxurious  te- 
nor of  their  lives  by  any  effort  so 
troublesome  as  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  state  of  the  labouring  population, 
—to  those  we  would  say,  by  the  love 
you  bear  your  pleasures,  exert  your* 
selves  now,  lest  the  time  come  speed« 
Uy,  when  you  shall  not  have  them  to 
enjov.  We  would  address  them  in  the 
words  of  the  stem  and  virtuous  old 
Roman,  so  applicable  to  many  in  the 
present  time : — "  Sed  per  deos  immor- 
tales,  vos  ego  appello,  qui  semper  do- 
mes, villas,  signa,  tabulas  vestras,  plu- 
ris  qvAm  rempublicam  fecisiis;  si 
ista,  cujuscumque  modi  sint,  que  am- 
plexamini,  retinere,  si  voluptatibus 
vestris  otium  prsbere  voltis ;  exper- 
gisciminl  aliquando,  et  capessice  rem- 
publicam." 

If  we  be  asked,  "  Can  vou,  who 
preach  up  to  us  so  strongly  the  neoes- 
aity  of  doing  something,  tell  us  what 
we  should  do?"  we  answer.  That  what* 
ever  conclusions  we  may  have  come  to 
upon  the  subject, we  should  recommend 
nothing  with  confidence  without  pre- 
vious enquiry.  Let  the  legislature  as- 
semble early,  and  immediately  com- 
mence a  serious  and  vigilant  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  country.  Let  the 
people  be  invited  to  state  fully  and 
fairly  what  their  condition  is,  and 
what  have  been  the  immediate  and  ap- 
parent causes  which  have  brought  them 
from  prosperity  to  adversity,  and  then, 
when  the  root  of  the  evil  is  arrived  at, 
let  such  remedy  be  applied  as  will  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  the  poor,  even 
though  it  should  be  apparently  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  the  rich.  It 
may  be  hard  for  selfish  men  to  moke 
this  sacrifice;  but  even  their  own  prin- 
ciples, if  consulted  with  common  pru- 
dence, might  teach  them  that  it  is 
better  to  part  with  a  little  than  to  put 
the  whole  in  jeopardy.  When  the 
true  state  of  the  people  is  fairly  before 
the  legislature,  let  such  measures  be 
taken  as  are  simple  and  intelligible, 
and  come  obviously  home  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand ;  for  if  the  theorists  be  al- 
lowed to  perplex  and  overlay  it  with 
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their  scientific  terms  and  obecnre  ge* 
neralisations,  no  goodwill  be  effected. 
Let  the  examide  of  the  honest  Mace- 
donians be  foibwed,  who  would  call 
a  fig  a  fig,  a  boat«  boat,  and  a  traitor 
a  traitor.  If  it  appear  that  many  of 
the  agricultural  population  are  idle, 
while  the  ground  in  their  neighbour* 
hood  is  not  sufficiently  worked,  and 
that  the  reason  is  the  want  of  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  fanners,  of  which 
again  the  cause  is,  that  money  has  be* 
come  much  scarcer  and  dearer,  while 
the  amount  of  money  requisite  to  pay 
taxes,  remains  the  same,  it  reqoiies 
no  very  extraordinary  astuteness  to  dis- 
cover that  one  of  two  remedies  ia  ne- 
cessary,—either  to  take  away  the  tax- 
es, or  to  make  money  as  plenty  as  it 
was  before.  But  the  taxea  cannot  be 
reduced,  as  they  are  necesaary  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  which  is  a 
fixed  nominal  amount  of  money  that 
must  be  paid  by  the  people,  whether 
money  be  scarce  or  abundant,  dear  or 
cheap.  Well,  then,  if  one  remedy  is 
impracticable,  we  must  only  try  the 
other,  which  most  certainly  u  pacti- 
cable.  We  can  go  back  to  tne  oUl 
abundant  currency,  and  we  can  do  so 
with  all  the  advantage  of  experience, 
to  teach  us  measures  of  precaution  for 
its  security  and  proper  regulation. 
Here  is  nothing  very  obscure  or  diffi- 
cult, though  no  doubt  it  might  very 
easily  be  made  so,  by  mixing  with  it 
half  a  chapter  of  any  of  the  dye  hun« 
dred  pamphlets,  and  more  ponderous 
books,  which  have  been  publi&hed  ' 
about  currency.  Let  men  only  look 
simply  at  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect,  and  have  the  eourage  to 
treat  as  it  deserves  Mr  Peel's  darling 
folly  of  a  metallic  currt ncy,  and  one 
most  fruitful  source  of  the  people's 
penury  will  be  removed. 

If  it  appear  that  whole  districts  em- 
ployed in  the  silk  trade,  and  whole 
towns  employed  in  the  glove  trade,  are 
in  a  state  of  ruinous  idleness,  and  that 
the  reason  is,  that  the  rich  who  use 
silk  and  gloves  choose  rather  to  em- 
ploy the  artisans  of  France  than  the 
artizans  of  England,  the  obvious  re- 
medy is  to  put  such  a  duty  on  French 
silks  and  gloves,  as  will  cause  it  to  be  I 
the  interest  of  the  rich  here,  to  em- 
ploy their  own  countrymen  and  coun- 
trywomen. It  is  true  .that  all  the 
gloves,  and  some  of  the  silks,  made  at 
ome,  will  be  of  less  elegant  work- 
manship than  those  obtained  from 
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France;  it  is  also  true  that  the  ex- 
port merchants  will  lose  so  much  of 
their  business  as  consists  in  the  ex- 
port of  goods  against  the  import  of 
silks  and  gloves^  and  that  the  foreign 
market  for  manufactures  will  take  off 
so  mudi  less  of  them>  as  is  equivalent 
to  the  amount  of  the  French  eoods 
imported ;  but  the  first  two  disadvan- 
tages will  fall  upon  the  comparatively 
rich,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  and 
for  the  last,  we  hold  that  the  home- 
market  would  be  improved,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  foreign  market  was  dete- 
riorated. 

It  were  easy  to  go  through  the  same 
sort  of  argument  with  respect  to  fo- 
reign shipping,  foreign  wool,  foreign 
leaid,  and  the  various  other  branches 
in  which  the  workingpeople  of  ourown 
country  are  interested,  and  in  which 
they  are  suffering  misery  unparallel- 
led,  through  the  operation  of  Mr  Hua- 
kisson's  ruinous  and  detestable  sys- 
tem. If  this  system  have  any  advan- 
tagea>  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  they  are 
advantages  only  to  the  capitalist,  to 
the  rich,  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor.  The  wretched,  unhappy, 
starving  artizan,  is  to  suffer,  in  order 
that  the  rich  may  have  silks  some- 
what cheaper,  gloves  of  more  delicate 
workmanship,  lead  for  their  sumptu- 
ous houses  at  rather  a  more  moderate 
rate,  and  coats  for  their  backs  of  a 
finer  texture,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible 
reduction  of  price. 

If  then,  enquiry  should  produce  re- 
sults as  to  facts  and  their  causes,  such 
as  we  have  anticipated,  we  really  see 
no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  reme- 
dies to  be  applied.  We  see  that  we 
must  retrace  the  steps  which  we  have 
of  late  been  treading ;  but  however 
ashamed  the  legislature  may  feel  to 
do  this,  it  should  with  much  morerea* 
son  feel  ashamed  to  persevere  in  what 
is  palpably  ruinous  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  common  people. 

Let  it  be  again  and  again  impressed 
upon  the  legislature,  that  the  country 
has  within  it  abundant  means  to  sup- 
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port  all  the  people  in  comfort  and 
abundance,  and  that  therefore  all  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  labour,  have 
a  natural  right  to  full  subsistence.  If 
it  be  wilfully  and  designedly  withheld 
from  them,  it  is  a  tvranny  which  they 
ought  not,  and  will  not,  continue  to 
endure ;  if  it  be  a  defect  of  the  poli« 
tical  arrangements  of  the  country, 
which  does  not  allow  the  labour  and 
the  raw  material^in  which. we  in- 
clude the  land^to  come  together,  so 
that  production  and  abundance  may 
follow,  the  common  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  those  who  govern 
them  will  remove  this  defect.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  legislature  can 
justify  itself  from  the  complaints  of 
the  ^ple,  until  it  can  shew  cidier 
that  the  country  does  not  aflford  the 
means  of  their  subsistence,  or  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  do  the  work  which  u 
necessary  to  take  advantage  of  those 
means. 

To  conclude:  th^  state  of  the  coun- 
try at  present  is  dangerous,  and,  as  re- 
spects the  common  people,  deplorable. 
We  haveendeavoured  to  shew  how,  and 
why.  The  prospects  of  the  country  are 
gloomy  or  cheerful,  according  as  we 
contemplate  the  course  which  may  be 
taken  by  those  who  have  the  power  to 
guide  its  policy.  There  is  nothing 
physically  or  politically  impossible  In 
making  the  domestic  condition  of  this 
country  as  prosperous  as  it  ever  was, 
but  there  is  nml  of  a  virtuous  and 
vigorous  exertion.  Of  what  nature 
this  exertion  should  be,  we  have  also 
ventured  to  speak ;  and,  unwilling  As 
we  are  to  speak  presumptuously,  we 
may  yet  express  our  confidence,  that 
with  such  an  exertion,  made  in  the 
spirit  we  have  described,  all  our  diffi* 
culties  would  be  triumphed  over,  and 
in  the  very  commencement  this  great 
good  would  be  achieved,  that  the  peo« 
pie  would  see  that  those  who  govern- 
ed them  sympathized  with  their  dis« 
tress,  and  were  sincerely  desirous  of 
its  alleviation. 
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''Mr  O'Bbivn/'  nid  the  College 
fiamr  to  a  dietingaished  young  mcD^ 
"  yott  are  rich  ui  premiuniB  this  year 
—you  can  fhrnish  out  a  tolerable  li« 
brary,  if  you  are  not  curious  in  the 
bincUng  of  your  books."  But  O'Brien 
had  no  intention  to  furnish  forth  a  li« 
brary,  moderate  orextensiTe.  He  had 
desUned  his  premiums  to  a  far  differ- 
ent purpose^  and  was  now  waiting  on 
the  Bursar  to  receive,  in  money,  the 
amount  of  the  prizes  which  he  had 
won,  at  diffbrent  periods  of  the  past 
year.  *'  Fifty-four  pounds/'  said  he, 
as  he  looked  at  the  order  on  the  bank, 
when  he  had  left  the  Bursar's  apart- 
ments,—'' Fifty-four  pounds!  the  man 
is  no{  poor  who  has  so  much  to  com- 
mand; and  I  think  I  may  bid  care 
defiance  for  three  months  to  come,  as 
^r,  at  least,  as  the  care  about  this 
mammon  might  betroublesome.— Anjr 
messages,  John,  while  I  was  away  ? 
to  his  servant,  whom  he  found  vraiting 
in  lus  chambers.  "Yes,  sir;  this 
note  from  Mr  Alker ;  and  Mr  Young 
aeni  his  compliments,  and  said  you 
should  hear  from  him  in  the  evening." 
"  I  daresay— hear  from  him— I  dare- 
say—give  me  the  note :— *  Sorry  to 
aay*-cannot  be  ready — indispensable 
business— «  week  or  fortnight  longer.' 
Not  a  day — ^not  a  day.  I  shall  have 
Just  such  another  note  from  Young 
this  evening— wait  for  them  ?  Have 
I  not  put  it  off  twice  to  suit  their  con- 
venience?— and  now  again!— John, 
have  you  packed  up  the  things  I  am 
touke?" 

"  Every  thing  is  ready,  sir." 

"  Well,  go  and  take  two  seats  in  the 
■  ■  ooacb,  and  be  ready  to  set  off 

with  me  at  six  to-morrow  morning ; 
and— do  you  hear  ? — ^no  answer  to  Mr 
Alker." 

O'Brien  was  a  young  man  who,  from 
the  time  when  he  was  seven  years  old, 
had  never  seen  the  face  of  a  relative. 
He  had  been  left  so  early  by  a  person 
calling  himself  his  father,  at  a  very 
respectable  school.  A  sum  of  money, 
equal  to  the  pension  for  three  years, 
hsd  been  deposited  in  the  master^s 
hands ;  the  name  of  the  child  and  his 
birthplace  had  bc^n  communicated; 
and  from  that  day,  when  the  carriage 
which  conveyed  hhn  was  out  of  sight; 


he  had  never  discovered  any  traee 
whatever  of  father  or  other  connexion. 
No  second  supply  of  money  had  been 
sent ;  but,  long  before  thesum  deposited 
was  expended,  voung  O'Brien  nad  so 
endeared  himself  to  Dr  -— — ,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  school,  and  to  all  his  family, 
that  he  was  regarded  Uirongh  the  en- 
tire house  with  the  greatest  tenderness 
and  affection ;  and  the  benevolent  Doe- 
tor  felt  almoat  as  lively  an  anxiety 
about  bis  iuture  welfare,  as  he  felt  for 
the  interests  of  his  own  children. 

In  due  time,  O'Brien  entered  col- 
lege; and  on  the  day  when  he  vraa 
leaving  school,  his  kind  friend  forced 
upon  his  acceptance  a  fifty-pound  note, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  be  his 
banker  for  some  time  to  come.  **  When 
your  scholarship  examination  comes 
round,"  said  he,  "  you  will  be  able  to 
make  your  own  way ;  but  until  then, 
you  must  consider  me  as  having  a  store 
for  your  uses,  on  which  yon  are  to 
draw  as  freely  as  if  it  were  placed  for 

Zou  in  a  banker's  hands."  O'Brien^ 
owever,  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
trespass  on  his  generous  friend's  kind- 
ness. His  pride,  which  he  possessed 
abundantly,  was  not  an  unworthy 
pride ;  and  having  very  early,  and  in 
various  modes,  distinguished  himself 
in  the  college  course,  he  waa  enabled, 
by  giving  instruction  to  the  wealthier 
studentsj  not  only  to  provide  for  all 
necessary  expenses,  but  also  to  repay 
the  sum  which  Dr  —  had  so  bene- 
volent! vbestowedupon  him,andwhidi 
he  could  with  great  difficulty  be  pre- 
vailed on,  by  O'Brien,  to  accept.  It 
was  just  at  the  period  when  this  nsr- 
rative  commences  that  he  had  obtain- 
ed a  scholarship ;  and  the  money  re- 
ceived, in  lieu  of  the  prises  which  he 
had  won,  in  the  past  year,  he  destined 
to  the  object  of  defraying  hia  expenses 
in  a  pedestrian  tour  which  he  purposed 
to  make  through  that  part  of  Ireland 
where  he  was  born,  and  which  he 
intended  to  continue  as  long,  during 
the  summer  vacation,  as  he  found  it 
agreeable. 

On  the  evening  before  he  left  Dub« 
lin  he  drank  his  coffee  with  me,  and 
told  me  that  Alker  and  Young  had 
disappointed  him,  and  broke  their  ea« 
gagements ;  but  that  he  was  etill  de< 
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termined  to  penevere^  and  was  to  let 

out  on  the  following  morning  for 
-^y  whence  he  was  to  start  forward 
as  a  pedestrian,  and  porsne  whatever 
oonrse  accident  might  trace  out  for 
him.  It  was  to  little  purpose  that  I 
endeavoured  to  ahate  the  sansuine 
earnestness  with  which  he  looked  fbr« 
ward  to  the  pleasures  which  he  antici- 
pated during  his  excursion*  I  had 
made  a  somewhat  similar  excursion 
the  year  hefore,  and  assured  him  that 
I  was  heartily  tired  of  it  For  the 
first  week  it  was  very  well ;  tlie  no* 
Telty  had  its  charm,  and  the  free  air 
and  the  open  country  were  cheering 
to  the  snirita;  hut  after  a  short  time, 
these  pleasures  were  a  good  deal 
deadened,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
social  evenings  with  which  our  days 
used  to  dose,  the  pedestrian  ezcur« 
sion  had  little  to  recommend  it,  ex« 
eept  the  romance  of  its  captivating 
name.  *'  Depend  upon  it,"  I  said  to 
O'Brien—"  Depend  upon  it,  ]^ou  will 
find  the  reality  of  your  excursion  no- 
thing like  what  your  fancy  represents 
it.  If  you  had  your  friends  with 
you,  it  would  he  very  well ;  hut  to 
go  done,  and  walk  ahout  the  country 
for  months  without  anv  reasonable 
object,  you  will  find  little  to  recom- 
pense you  for  your  blistered  feet,  and 
the  pitiless  broiling  vou  are  sure  to  en- 
counter on  these  sultry  days." 

"  Oh !  you  think  I  go  to  see  sights, 
as  it  is  called  ?  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  my  notions — I  go  to  mix  with 
the  people,  to  converse  with  them, 
and,  in  short,  am  more  anxious  to  meet 
with  incident,  and  to  observe  charac- 
ter, than  to  see  the  finest  and  the 
moat  picturesque  scenery  that  ever 
was  visited." 

**  And  you  expect  incident  and  cha* 
racter  in  your  excursion  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do;  and  think  it  a 
much  more  interesting  object  of  pur* 
suit,  than  either  the  picturesque  or 
the  beautiful  of  nature." 

"  And,  allow  me  to  add,  an  object 
much  less  likely  to  be  attained.  I  set 
out  last  year  with  notions  somewhat 
like  yours,  but  I  very  soon  was  forced 
to  give  them  up.  At  first  I  expected 
that  every  inn  was  to  be  a  kind  of  en- 
chanted castle — so  full  of  adventures 
-^and  that  every  man  with  a  pale  face 
and  dark  hair  must  have  a  storv  to 
tell ;  and,  as  I  thought  of  all  these 
pleasant  things,  I  quite  left  out  of 
count  the  tedums  and  toiUome  boura 
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which  were  to  unite  them.  Mjmind 
flew  from  one  bright  spot  to  another, 
and  never  stopped  to  regard  the  dusty 
and  broiling  road  between ;  and  often 
in  the  course  of  my  rambles,  as  I  an* 
proached  the  haltine  place  for  the 
night,  and  had  little  in  my  thoughts, 
except  that  I  waa  to  have  rest  and 
shelter  aftera  wearying  day,  I  have 
smiled  to  contraat  the  reality  with  the 
picture  I  had  previoualy  drawn — ^when 
I  had  imagined  the  inn  windows  bm> 
nished  by  the  setting  sun,  and  some- 
thing looking  out  very  unlike  thefat, 
coarse  landlady  who  was  now  giving 
the  professional  welcome;  I  had  ima« 
ginedmyself  delighting  in  mygood  for- 
tune, aa  if  weariness  had  never  seiaed 
upon  me,  or  aa  if  feet  and  limbs  were 
aa  little  subject  to  fatigue  u  the  fancy 
itself.  Let  me  tell  you,  you  will  find 
a  wonderful  difference ;  and  aa  to  cha- 
racter or  incident,  the  best  thing  to 
wish  vou,  where  vou  are  going,  is  that 
you  should  pass  through  the  country, 
and  come  back  again,  without  con- 
versing with  one  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
witnessing  one  of  its  adventures.  This 
promenading  may  be  a  pleasant  kind 
of  folly  enough  in  peaceable  places,  but 
the  probability  is,  that  where  you  are 
going,  it  may  get  you  knocked  on  the 
head  as  a  spy. 

"  And  even  if  it  should,  it  would 
not  be  of  much  consequence  to  any 
body ;— >but  I  trust  better.  All  your 
representations  cannot  deter  me;  I  do 
not  think  my  excursion  can  be  quite 
BO  barren  of  incident  as  you  represent 

Sours  to  have  been.  You  know  yon 
o  not  enter  readily  into  conversation 
with  any  stranger,  and  I  have,  for 
such  offices,  a  very  reasonable  fadlity. 
I  think  this  the  great  secret  of  ma^ 
king  a  tour  like  mine  pleasant— to 
converse  with  every  person  I  meet, 
and  to  come  out  altogether  from  my 
own  thoughts,  and  for  the  time  behig 
enter  into  the  thoug^ta  and  paasiona 
of  others.  And  as  to  my  proceeding 
'  alone,  I  assure  jovl  it  adds  considerably 
to  my  interest  m  going.  When  Alker 
proposed  to  accompanv  me,  I  at  first 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have 
him ;  but  now,  when  I  think  that  I 
am  ^oing,  in  all  probability,  among 
relatives  of  whose  condition  I  am  alto* 
gether  ignorant,  and  with  no  remem* 
branoe  of  any  creature  except  an  old 
woman,  who  waa,  I  believe  my  nurae, 
I  am  much  better  satisfied  to  mske  my 
first  yiait  alonoi   It  w<mld  be  »  yery 
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dear  friend  indeed,  whom  I  would  wish 
to  ha^e  with  me  on  such  an  occasion." 
O'Brien  accordingly  set  out  up- 
on his  excursion,  his  faithful  valet 
heing  his  only  companion,  and  deter- 
mined, most  adventurously,  either  to 
make  incidents  or  to  find  them.  The 
country  was  at  this  period  much  dis- 
turbed ;  and  that  part  of  it,  towards 
which  he  directed  his  course,  the  very 
focus  of  insurrection.  It  may  easily 
be  conceived,  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
population  maybe  very  readily  brought 
to  consider  tithes  a  grievance ;  and 
that,  if  the  Protestant  gentry,  from 
motives  of  short-sighted  and  miserable 
cupidity,  give  countenance  to  such  a 
notion,  thos^  who  consider  that  they 
are  compelled,  by  unjust  and  cruel 
laws,  to  pay  for  the  support  of  an 
heretical  church,  may  excusably  look 
upon  any  exactions  for  that  purpose 
as  most  odious  and  insupportable. 

The  Church,  in  fact,  was  ill- ad- 
ministered. It  was  parcelled  out 
amongst  the  sons  and  relatives  of  those 
who  possessed  parliamentary  interest 
sufficient  to  command  its  patronage, 
and  its  spiritual  interests  were  scan- 
dalously neglected.  The  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland,  at  that  period,  al- 
most realized  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin's antithesis  of  '*  a  church  without 
a  religion ;"  and  the  Protestant  gen- 
try accordingly,  with  some  rare  excep- 
tions, grew  up  to  manhood,  and  be- 
came magistrates  of  the  county  and 
members  of  parliament,  with  scarcely 
any  sense  of  religion,  and  with  no 
sense  at  all  of  the  Church,  except  that 
they  were  jealous  of  its  rights  and  en- 
vious of  its  possessions. 

The  following  letter,  which  I  re- 
ctived  from  my  friend  shortly  after 
his  departure,  will  more  fully  describe 
the  precise  state  in  which  he  found  the 
country  than  any  thing  which  I  could 
say. 

"  My  Dear  Hastings, 

**  You  were  wrong  in  supposing 
that  I  should  want  incident  to  give  in- 
terest to  my  excursion — decidedly 
wrong.  It  were  difficult  to  convey  a 
full  idea  of  the  state  of  things  where 
I  stop  at  present,  to  one  who  has  hi- 
therto only  known  the  calm  and  tran- 
quil character  of  the  metropolis.  Here 
every  thing  is  in  commotion— you 
would  think  that  the  elements  of  ci- 
vil  society  were  crumbling  into  a 
chaos ;  the  gentry  either  cowering  be- 
fore the  mex^ce  and  the  yengeauce  of 
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a  furious  people,  or  else  standing 
against  them  in  determined  and  dead- 
ly  opposition.  This  little  town  has 
been,  for  the  last  three  days,  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  alarm  and  confusion. 
Before  I  left  town,  you  may  remem- 
ber our  having  had  an  account,  through 
the  papers,  of  combinations  entered 
into  among  the  people,  for  the  pur- 
poseof  regulating  the  quantum  of  tithe 
and  rent  to  be  paid.  This  appeared 
alarming  enough  at  a  safe  distance, 
but  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  it 
fully,  you  should  feel  yourself  here 
where  the  effects  of  such  combina- 
tions are  immediately  apparent.  A 
party  met  the  day  before  yesterday  at 
a  few  miles'  distance  from  this  little 
town.  Their  object  was  to  swear  the 
people  of  some  neighbouring  villages 
to  an  acquiescence  in  their  determina- 
tions. But  their  progress  was  inter- 
rupted  by  Mr  ,  who,    with   a 

small  party  of  military,  had  come  out 
to  disperse  them.  At  first  a  kind  of 
parley  took  place  between  the  oppo- 
sing parlies.  Mr demanded  why 

they  had  assembled,  and,  with  all 
proper  formalities,  commanded  them 
to  return  peaoeabljr  to  their  homes ; 
but  instead  of  obeying  him,  they  con- 
tinued to  advance  closer  on  him  and 
his  little  party.  In  this  critical  state 
of  things,  where  a  few  soldiers  were 
in  danger — a  danger  which  had  been 
recently  realized — of  beingsurrounded 
by  an  immense,  and  perhsps  well- 
armed  multitude,  Mr  — — ,  with  the 
promptitude  for  which  he  has  been 
remarkable,  stepped  forward,  and 
drew  a  line  on  the  road.  *  Whatever 
vou  have  to  say,'  said  he, '  we  will 
hear  while  you  keep  to  your  own  side 
of 'this  line,  but  the  instant  a  single 
roan  passes  it,  I  command  the  mili- 
tary to  fire.'  This  for  a  few  minutes 
checked  the  populace ;  but  they  again 
moved  forward,  and  in  the  hindmost 
part  of  the  crowd  a  bustle  was  obser* 
ved,  as  if  the  party  were  producing 
arms  from  under  their  great*  coats. 
Mr  ——  all  this  time  kept  watching 
the  road,  and  observing  whether  they 
passed  the  line,  and  the  instant  the 
foremost  man  passed  it,  he  gave  the 
word,  and  two  soldiers  fired.  He  had 
directed  that  the  first  shot  should  be 
fired  over  their  heads,  but  that  the 
second  should  be  deliberately  aimed. 
He  soon  found  it  necessary  to  give  the 
second  command,  for  though  the  re« 
port  of  the  first  i^ot  gaye  a  moment- 
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cry  check  to  the  crowd,  yet  when 
they  found  it  only  a  report,  they  com. 
xnenoed  again  the  forward  movement. 

Then  Mr gave  the  word  to  fire 

and  take  aim,  and  the  two  roost  for* 
ward  men,  who  seemed  leaders  of  the 
party,  fell.  At  this,  a  general  panic 
spread  through  the  multitude,  and 
when  they  saw  the  soldiers  levelling 
their  muskets  for  a  general  discharge, 

and  heard  Mr cry  out,  that  if 

they  did  not  instantly  disperse,  many 
more  of  them  should  experience  the 
fate  of  their  leaders,  they — irresolute 
how  to  proceed,  and  terrified  hy  their 
leaders'  fall — scattered  and  dispersed 
oyer  the  country.  The  two  unfortu- 
nate men  had  been  shot  dead;  and 
Mr  — returned  with  his  party  to 
give  directions  about  holding  an  in- 
quest on  the  bodies;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  some  of  the  disturbers  had 
returned  for  their  fallen  friends ;  and 
whether  it  was  that  they  had  received 
encouragement  from  some  of  the  gen- 
try, or  had  been  rendered  desperate, 
they  conveyed  the  bodies  into  town, 

and  had  them  laid  at  Mr 's  door. 

This  took  place  in  the  evening,  and 
the  people  passed  the  night  in  the 
greatest  terror,  expecting  that  an  at- 
tack would  be  made  upon  the  town, 
and  feeling  how  badly  prepared  they 
were  to  resist  it. 

"  Next  day,  a  market-day,  the  streets 
were  excessively  crowded,  and  the 
dead  bodies  were  paraded  in  a  very 
conspicuous  place,  and  curses  and  me- 
naces, not  only  deep  but  loud,  were 
to  be  heard  on  all  sides.  The  gentry, 
feeling  themselves  called  on  to  adopt 
8ome resolution,  summoned  a  meeting 
at  the  Court-house,  which,  at  first, 
they  intended  to  consist  of  magistrates 
exdusively;  but  some  gentlemen,  not 
magistrates,  having  made  their  way 
in,  the  doors  were  left  open  to  the  peo« 
pie  indiscriminately;  and  although 
the  mat^istrates  were  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy the  higher  part  of  the  Court- 
house, and  were  indulged  in  some- 
thing like  a  breathing  place,  yet,  all 
the  lower  parts  were  so  exceedingly 
thronged,  that  it  required  the  greatest 
exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  constables, 
trho  were  in  attendance,  to  preserve 
the  magisterial  benches  from  being 
carried  violently  by  the  pressure  of 
the  mob. 

''  For  some  time,  it  did  not  clearly 
appear  what  the  magistrates  had  met 
to  ddiberate  about;  hut  their  discus* 
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sions  began  to  turn  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  the  expediency  of  telieving 
the  peasantry  from  their  burdens,  es*' 
pecially  that  of  tithe ;  and  the  mob,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  sliouted  in  acclaim. 
Some  proposal  was  under  considera- 
tion of  ofiering  a  certain  sum  in  lieu 
of  tithe,  when  my  attention  (for  I  had 
forced  my  way  in,  and  was  standing 
at  an  optu  window)  was  called  away 
by  Eome  murmurs  in  the  street  below 
me ;  and  I  soon  distinguished  pas- 
sionate exclamations  from  the  crowd 
in  the  Court-  house — 'Oh,  look  at  him ! 
Good  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us ! — look 
at  him !  how  easy  he  is,  and  two  poor 
souls  crying  out  again'  him.'  I  looked 
from  the  window,  and  was  directed 
by  the  mob  in  the  house  and  in  the 
street  towards  a  remarkably  fine-look- 
ing  old  man,   coming  towards  the 
court.   The  mob  in  the  street  appear- 
ed under  the  influence  of  a  panic  ra- 
ther than  a  desire  for  revenge — at  least 
I  saw  no  attitudes  of  menace,  and  if 
there  was  any  threatening  expression^ 
it  did  not  reach  my  ears.   I  could  see, 
very  distinctly,   the  old  gentleman  ; 
for  as  he  advanced,  the  mob  fell  back 
from  before  him,  and  left  his  figure 
quite  visible.     He  had  all  the  erect- 
ness  and  amplitude,  in  the  upper  part 
of  his  figure,  which  we  look  for  in  the 
Roman  statues — his  limbs  light  and 
handsomely  formed — ^his  countenance 
calm  and  steady,  without  a  wrinkle, 
and  with  an  appearance  of  freshness 
remarkable  at  his  time  of  life.  Indeed, 
it  was  more  from  his  dress,  than  his 
person,  that  you  would  judge  him  to 
pe  old.    He  wore  large  buckles  in  his 
shoes,  a  long- skirted  coat,  a  powdered 
curled  wig,  and  a  cocked  hat.    I  had 
full  time  to  observe  him,  as  he  walk- 
ed leisurely  through  the  streets ;  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  his  head 
held  steadily  up — turning,  as  he  walk- 
ed, to  neither  side  of  the  way.    Just 
before  he  entered  the  Court-house  I 
heard   him   speak,   and   was   much 
struck  by  the  character  of  his  voice, 
and  the  steady  deliberation  of  tone 
with  which  he  made  every  svllable  he 
uttered  be  distinctly  heard.     Some 
butchers  kept  their  stalls  adjacent  to 
the  gate,  and  I  suppose  it  bad  been  hia 
habit  to  converse  with  them  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  for  he  paid,  as  he  pass- 
ed them  by,  *  I  salute  no  man  to-day 
—my  notice  mij^ht not  be  serviceable-'. 
As  he  passed  under  the  gateway,  I. 
turned  towards  the  assembled  mi^- 
2a 
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U^VtB,  and  found  that  ihey  bad  been 
expecting  bim,  and  intended  to  make 
a  proposition,  about  the  success  of 
which  they  were  Yerj  doubtful — I 
heard  tbe  words—'  All  to  no  purpose 
•^it  won't  do— quite  unmanageable.' 
But  now  all  tbis  by-  play  was  at  an  end, 

^r  Mr  H had  made  bis  way  up 

to  the  benches,  and  was  standing  con« 
•picuoubly  in  sight  of  the  whole  as* 
aembly.  Now  the  proposal  was  made 
-—what  it  was  I  could  not  distinctly 
hear — for  the  gentleman  who  made  it 
•poke  in  a  low  and  hurried  tone.  For 

some  time  Mr  H was  silent,  and 

remained  observing  tbe  magistrates 
witb  fixed  attention,  and  in  a  manner 
^o  imposing,  that  even  the  mob  were 
hushed  into  perfect  stillness.  At  last 
he  spoke — 'I  pity  you,'  said  he ; '  'fore 
God,  I  pity  you.  You,  gentlemen  of 
the  county — the  sons,  some  of  you, 
of  most  respectable  parents — and  you 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  terriBed  into 
these  paltry  measures,  because  you 
have  not  virtue  enough  to  protect  the 
people  when  they  are  suffering,  nor 
courage  to  oppose  them  when  they  do 
wrong.  You,  magistrates  of  the  coun- 
ty, sworn  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
you  lend  yourselves  to  make  every  rab- 
ble-rout important  and  dangerous. 
For  shame  I  I  tell  you,  you  are  more 
guilty  than  the  creatures  whom  the 
nw  will  soon  be  called  on  to  punish— 
you  are  worse  subjects  of  your  king, 
and  worse  enemies  to  the  laws  which 
it  is  your  province  to  uphold.  And 
you  take  upon  you  to  intercede  with 
me  for  the  poor !  When  was  it  known 
that  I  ever  oppressed  a  poor  man  ?— 
When  was  I  ever  known  to  favour  the 
rich?  I  call  upon  you  to  name  the 
instance,  if  in  your  power.  And  you,' 
said  he,  turning  to  the  populace,  whom 
now  for  the  first  time  he  regarded — 
'  you,  poor  misguided  creatures,  come 
forward  any  one  of  you,  and  say, 
have  I  ever,  in  any  instance,  done 
you  wrong? — I  have  acted  as  a  ma- 
gistrate for  more  than  forty  years; 
I  have  for  that  length  of  time  had 
dealings  with  you ;  and  if  you  pro« 
duce  a  single  act  in  which  I  have 
been  guilty  of  injustice,  I  here  pledge 
my  word  before  you  all,  to  recom- 
pense the  injured  person  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power— Is  there  one  of 
you  who  has  a  claim  upon  me  ?  Does 
Qobody  speak?  Not  one.  Do  you, 
gentlemen,  note  this  silence  ?  Is  tnere 
one  among  you  that  would  hazard  the 
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same  demand  ?  And  yet  yoo.  inter* 
cede  with  me !  And  you  daie  to  dic- 
tate to  me  how  my  property  is  to  be 
disposed  of; — you  who  have  not  cou- 
rage to  defend  your  own !  I  pity  you. 
You  think  you  can  protect  younelves 
by  making  a  sacrifice  of  rae  J  'Fore 
Grod,  unless  your  wisdom  is  more  ta 
be  commended  than  your  conaciencesy 
if  I  were  to  give  up  the  management 
of  my  own  concerns,  you  are  not  the 
guardians  I  should  choose.  What 
have  you  met  here  for  to-day  ?  There 
are  two  d«id  bodies  lying  in  your 
streets,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  see 
that  an  inquest  is  properly  held.  As 
for  me,  I  need  none  of  your  civilities. 
Let  the  jury  on  the  inquest  declare 
their  verdict,  and  upon  that  decision 
I  will  act.  Let  the  laws  of  your  ooun« 
try  be  duly  executed,  and  endeavour 
to  act  as  if  you  felt  the  importance  of 
the  charge  committed  to  you;  and, 
above  all  things,  make  no  such  pitiful 
proposals  as  you  have  made,  until  tbe 
country  is  in  a  state  not  to  have  in- 
surrection encouraged  by  your  raah« 
ness  or  imbecility. 

*'  The  old  gentleman  oondnded; 
and,  after  some  desultory  conversation, 
the  assembly  broke  up,  and  the  people 
departed.  I  could  see  that  Mr  H-— 
was  afterwards  remonstrating  with 
the  magistrates  individually,  and  that 
they  seemed  to  submit  to  nim  with  a 
certain  kind  of  deference;  and  the 
end  of  all  was,  that,  on  the  verdict, 
he  was  acquitted ;  and  that  the  alarms 
of  the  town  subsided  into  a  more  tran- 
quil apprehension.  To- day  there  was 
a  new  alarm.  A  report  reached  the 
town  that  a  man  had  been  killed,  and 
was  lying  in  a  ditch  at  about  two  miles' 
distance.    It  was  said  that  he  was  a 

Erootor  of  Mr  H ,  and  that,  the  po- 
ce  being  absent  on  some  duty,  no  per* 
son  would  incur  the  hazard  of  going 
out  to  see  the  poor  man,  although  it 
could  not  be  certainly  known  whether 
he  was  yet  dead.  Such,  you  see,  is  the 
terror  here.  As  I,  however,  was  only 
a  sojourner,  I  did  not  so  much  ap- 
prehend the  consequences ;  and  I  set 
off,  John  accompanying  me,  at  a  very 
rapid  pace;  and  although  we  were 
on  foot,  we  soon  reached  the  spot 
where  the  poor  man  was  lying — a 
dreadful  spectacle  he  was  I  We  were 
in  the  act  of  examining  whether  aqy 
spark  of  life  remained,  when  I  heurd, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  angle  which 
the  road  made  at  this  place,  the  same 
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tleep  and  distinct  voice  which  had  so 
-invch  struck  urn  on  th«  day  before. 
It  was  uttered  in  a  kind  of  address  to 
a  stubborn  horse.  '  I  will  not  strug- 
gle with  you ;  I  never  contended  with 
a  Inrute  devoid  of  n«son/  Then  see* 
ing  us,  as  he  descended  from  his 
vehicle,  he  said,  with  the  same  preci* 
•ioD^  '  Answer— Who  are  yon  ? — are 
yoa  friends?'  I  g»ve  him  a  brief  ex- 
planation, and  dtrscfeed  his  attention 
to  the  pitiful  sight  which  awaked  him. 
After  feeling  the  wrist  of  the  oMcet 
before  him,  and  applying  his  hand  to 
the  mouth,  he  remained  for  some 
minutes  silent,  gazing  on  the  body. 
Then  he  turned  round  to  me.  *  He 
ifl  dead,'  said  he ;  'it  was  no  com- 
mon struggle,  you  may  perceive,' 
pointing  to  the  footprints  stamped 
deeply  into  the  ground,  and  to  some 
blood-stains  and  fragments  of  cloth 
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torn  from  the  coals  of  the  murderers 
by  a  dying  grasp.  *  Poor  fellow  !' 
•said  he,  again  turning  to  tiie  dead 
body ;  '  we  have  passed  many  houn 
of  danger  together,  and  God  gave  ua 
strengtli  and  courage  to  come  through 
them.  You  were  a  faithful  servant/ 
After  remaining  some  time  silent,  be 
asked  whether  I  would  assist  him  in 
removing  the  bod^;  and  I  gave,  of 
course,  an  affirmative  reply.  He  had 
previously  placed  planks  across  a  part 
of  his  car,  and  on  these  we  laid  the 
body,  and  secured  it  as  effectually  as 
we  eonU.  During  our  return  I  made 
some  ac^ualotance  with  Mr  H— *, 
although  he  spoke  very  little ;  but  he 
has  given  me  a  very  pressing  invita- 
tion to  spend  some  days  at  his  house, 
which  I  felt  no  heaitatioa  about  ao- 
<^P^ngi  *n^  I  purpose  removing  there 
to-morrow." 


Chap.  II. 


On  receiving  this  letter,  I  imme- 
diately wrote  him  :— 

"  Mt  DEAa  O'Briek, 

"  I  feel  myself  in  imminent  peril  of 
incurring  a  censure  such  as  we  have 
sometimes  not  unsparingly  visited  on 
eur  friend  Stephenson,  when,  at  aran« 
dom  stroke,  he  has  demolished  a  the- 
ory, and  obtruded  some  irrelevant 
■torv  or  remark  upon  us,  while  occu- 
pied with  some  far  more  interesting 
narrative  or  speculation.  Your  letter, 
vf  ith  all  its  specioM  miracula  rerum,  is 
lying  beforeme— notunread— and  I  am 
actually  on  the  point  of  setting  it  aside, 
while  I  call  your  attention  to  certain 
wonders  of  my  own,  which  I  think  not 
onwortkyofyouroonaideration.  What 
eourse  shall  I  pursue?  Shall  I  do  vio- 
lence to  the  eurroDt  of  my  thoughts, 
and  pmetise  politeness  on  compulsion ; 
or  shall  I  do  what  I  believe  will  be 
more  acceptable  to  you,  think  no  more 
of  giving  honour  to  your  epistle,  and 
write  you  a  correct  and  particular  ac- 
count of  my  own  adventure?  I  have 
made  up  ray  mind«-your  letter  diall 
lie  over.  I  could  not  tell  you  of  my 
strange  hi^  in  telegraphic  concise- 
ness. Once  let  me  bqrin,  and  multi- 
tudes of  thoughu  and  feehngs,  ear- 
nest and  loquacious  as  Irish  witnesses, 
will  insist  on  baring  their  words.  Let 
them  have  their  wish,  and  accept  you 
my  story,  assured  that  I  have  not  re- 
ceived your  communication  with  less 
thankfulness,  and  that  1  do  not  regard 
it  with  less  interest,  because  I  defer  the 
expreasion  of  my  acknowledgments 


until  a  season  when  the  excitement 
whidi  now  possesses  me  shall  have  in 
some  degree  subsided,  and  the  '  divine 
voice*  of  that  region  of  enchantment, 
out  of  which  I  have  just  emerged, 
shall  have  ceased  to  ring  around  me. 

**  One  preliminary^  however,  I  must 
b^  to  arrange— ana  observe,  I  under- 
stand it  as  agreed  to  by  you.  It  is, 
that  you  read  straightforward  as  I 
write,  and  make  no  short  cuta  to  the 
conclusion  of  my  story.  I  am  about 
to  tell  you  of  matters  strange  and  dif- 
ficult of  comprehension.  What  1  write 
to  yon,  I  may  perhaps  hereafter  submit 
to  more  general  perusal  Of  what  I 
now  communicate  to  you,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  I  may  attempt  an  ex- 
pluiation ;  and  to  understand  whether 
I  succeed,  it  is  necessary  that  you  shall 
have  read  the  entire  account  of  what  I 
endeavour  to  explain.  In  my  view  of 
such  matters,  even  where  feehnes  have 
been  disproportionably  exdted,  they 
are  not  unworthy  of  being  noticed. 
Yon  are  not  one  of  thoae  who  think 
that  nothing  but  what  can  be  touched 
or  seen,  deserves  to  be  made  mention 
of.  You  are  willing  to  allow  its  pro* 
per  reality  to  the  world  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and  you  know  that  if,  even  with- 
out an  adequate  cause,  astonishment 
or  terror  has  been  stron^y  felt,  the 
circumstances  under  whioi  such  sen- 
sations were  experienced,  are  as  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded  as  are  many  of 
those  imporUnt  fact's  which  are  dailv 
paraded  m  all  the  pomp  with  which 
printingcaninvestthem.  Hear|then,my 
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stery  as  it  appears  to  roe  proper  to  re- 
late iu  I  aiD,  for  my  own  part^  per« 
fectly  satisfied  that  I  was  in  a  condi* 
tion  which  has  not  impaired  my  me- 
mory either  of  what  I  saw  or  what  I 
felt;  and  although  I  was  ^rer^  highly 
disturbed  while  actually  witnessing 
what  I  am  now  about  to  communicate, 
I  was  also  keenly  alive  to  every  mi- 
nute particular,  and  have  treasured  up 
the  most  exact  remembrance  of  it. 

*'  If  it  be  any  gratification  to  your 
vanity  or  your  good- nature  to  know 
that  you  were  much  desired  by  your 
friends  in  their  meetings  and  excur- 
sions, I  have  means  ample  to  indulge 
you.  While  you  were  roaming  in  pla- 
ces where,  as  I  learn  from  your  let- 
ters, as  well  as  from  all  other  accounts, 
the  moral  sublime — if  terror  be  a  main 
ingredient  in  the  idea  which  that  in- 
definable term  represents — abounds 
even  by  the  way-side,  the  less  enter- 
•rising  friends  whom  you  had  It  ft  be- 
ind,  were  purposing  to  indulge  in  the 
quieter  and  customary  pleasures  so  li- 
berally offered  to  all  who  have  strength 
and  leisure  to  walk  through  the  beau- 
tiful country  extending  to  the  very 
streets  of  our  metropolis.   Every  thing 
favoured  our  sallying  forth — the  fresh 
tnorning — the  confident  promise  of  be- 
nign skies^and,  in  short,  all  those 
little  kindly  and  cheerful  greetings  on 
which,  if  I  had  not  something  of  more 
interest  to  relate,  I  might  think  it  not 
disagreeable  idleness  to  linger.    But 
we  set  out  with  no  other  regret  than 
that  you  were  not  of  our  party,  and 
many  a  time  we  endeavoured  to  imi- 
tate, or  imagine,  what  you  would  have 
said  and  felt  when  the  lights  shone  out 
more  fairly  on  the  hills,  or,  from  some 
height,  or  sudden  winding  in  our  way, 
ocean  unexpectedly  salutetl  us.    Do 
not  be  apprehensive  that  I  am  about 
to  give  you  a  diary  of  our  tour.     I 
mention  our  setting  forth  merely  to 
awaken  in  your  mind  the  remem- 
brance of  pleasant  walks  in  which  you 
have  so  often  joined, '  et  quorum  earn* 
per  pare  magna  fuieti*  Call  up  with- 
in you  recollections  which  may  not 
assimilate  with  the  terrible  objects 
now  becoming  familiar  to  you,  but 
which  will,  I  hope,  weather  even  fiercer 
•torms  than  are  raging  about  yon,  and 
live  to  give  you  comfort,  and  even 
counsel,  many  days  hence;— call  up 
these    pleasant    remembrances,    and 
keep  them  with  you  as  you  read  my 
itory. 
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"  I  spare  you  the  recital  of  all  occur- 
jencea,  expressions,  sights,  and  aonnds, 
from  the  time  when-*I  was  going  to 
aay,  we  shook  the  city  dust  from  our 
feet,  but  this  would  imply  harabness 
of  feeling  where  no  asperity  is  felt,  and 
I  say  merely — when  we  left  the  town, 
up  to  that  moment  when  my  narrative 
properly  oommencea.    At  that  time^ 
we  were  stretched  along  a  hill,  at 
about  two  miles'  distance  from  Bray, 
and  gazing  on  as  calm  and  as  beauti- 
fully lighted  a  sea- view  as  it  hta  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  behold.    It 
is  not  easy  to  disengage  yourself  from 
the  influence  of  such  a  scene ;  and  I 
have  often  observed,  that  it  imposes 
silence  on  even  a  gay  party,  and  that 
the  most  daring  holds  his  peace,  un- 
til some  change  in  the  appearance  ^ 
nature  seems  to  break  the  spell,  and 
restore  the  power  of  speech  and  mo- 
tion which  nad  been  previously  sus- 
pended .    We  were  all  silen  t,  and  were 
watching  the  lessening  light  upon  the 
waters  with  as  deep  an  interest  as  if 
the  fortunes  of  some  conscious  being 
were  connected  with  it ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  even  a  whispered  word 
was  breathed,  until  the  last  dimi- 
nished speck  of  the  evening  light  had 
fashed  as  from  a  gem  its  parting  ra- 
diance, and  was  seen  no  more.    Then 
we  felt  released,  and  were  able  to 
speak  and  speculate  on  the  snrroand-* 
ing  obiects.  How  pleasant  we  thought 
it  would  be  to  spend  some  days  in  that 
place,  and  have  our  eyes  in  the  naorn- 
mg  open  as  they  closed  at  night  on  a 
scene  of  so  mudi  tranouil  beauty  !  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  the  side  off 
which  we  reclined,  very  little  above 
us,  there  was  a  house,  preserving  the 
traces  of  ancient  respectabUity,  but 
evidently  uninhabited  and  neglected. 
*  How  comes  it,'  said  I,  '  that  this 
mansion  has  fallen  into  such  decay? 
Where  could  lovers  of  retirement  find 
a  more  suitable  abode  ?    What  fairer 
spot  could  be  chosen  for  a  temporary 
sojourn?    Positively,  I  do  not  see, 
if  we  could  procure  admission,  and 
gain  some  little  appliances,  where  we 
could  be  better  lodged  for  our  pur- 
poses, than  in  this  deserted  mansion/ 
*— *  Where,''cried  outGrodfrey,  and  all 
joined  him—'  Where  could  we  find 
any  thing  more  to  our  taste  }  and  if 
we  can  only  manage  to  make  good  our 
entrance,  it  is  but  a  short  distance  to 
Bray,  and  we  could  cuily  supply  a 
camp  arrangement  for  the  few  days  wt 
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may  remain  here/    The  next  conii* 
deration  waa«  Aether  our  design  was 
practicable.    The  house  is  not  near 
the  high  road — our  arrival  at  its  neigh« 
boorhood  was  owing  to  the  accident  of 
having  chosen  to  continue  our  walk 
along  the  shore  more  perseveringly 
than  in  any  former  excursion ;  and 
when  we  became  desirous  of  obtaining 
shelter,  we  coald  see  no  cottage  or  ca- 
bin where  we  were  likely  to  learn  how 
we  might  be  gratified.  With  very  lit- 
tle expectation  of  success^  we  walked 
found  the  house,  knocked  at  its  doors, 
but  had  no  answer.    Both  doors  and 
windows  were  firmly  closed,  and  the 
perfect  stillness  into  which  the  echoes 
•f  our  loud  knocking  died  away,  con* 
vinced  us  that  we  were  unheard.  Baf- 
fled in  our  projects,  but  not  altogether 
without  hope  of  success  upon  some 
other  occasion,  we  pursued  our  route 
to  Bray,  and  found  ourselves  at  Quin'a 
before  the  night  had  decidedly  set  in, 
and  before  we  had  half  finished  what 
we  had  to  say,  or  to  propose,  respect* 
ing  the  sea*  view  and  the  solitary  house 
which  had  so  interested  and  engaged 
tis»    What  we  learned  now  still  farw 
ther  excited  our  imaginations.    The 
house  was  the  place  where  that  dread- 
ful murder  was  perpetrated  of  which 
you  must  remember  the  harrowing  re- 
cital—that where  a  servant  was  sus- 
pected, but  in  which  it  was  afterwards 
known  that  a  banditti  were  concerned. 
All  the  particulars  were  again  brought 
before  us,  and  it  was  addM,  that  since 
the  horrible  event,  the  house  had  been 
deserted— that  it  had  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  being  haunted^-and  that 
the  owner,  who  resided  in  Bray,  had 
Bot  been  able  to  procure  the  services 
of  a  watchman  courageous  enough  to 
encounter  the  terrors  by  which  it  was 
Bigbtly  infested. 

*^  Our  resolution  was  instantly  taken 
—we  would  volunteer  to  watch.  We 
would  go  provided  against  gross,  cor- 
poreal visitants,  and  had  not  much 
to  apprehend  from  the  solemnity  of 
ghostly  salutations.  Accordingly,  we 
Bought  an  interview  with  Mr  — — , 
proprietor  of  the  evil-reputed  man- 
sion,  obtained  his  full  permission  to 
meet  and  lay  the  ghoets  who  haunted 
it  ;  and  before  noon,  on  the  following 
dsy,  were  established  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  house  and  offices,  to  hold 
for  such  time  as  might  suit  our  plea- 
sure and  convenience.  I  do  not  toink 
you  have  yet  become  acquainted  with 
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this  place— yet  it  is  so  well  worth  the 
aeeing,  that  when  you  return,  I  shall 
not  shrink  from  the  task  of  accompa- 
nying you  to  visit  it.  The  house 
stands  on  an  eminence,  but,  behind  it, 
the  ground  rises  so  high,  that  when  on 
the  road  you  cannot  even  suspect  that 
such  a  dwelling  should  lie  between 
you  and  the  strand.  On  the  platform, 
or  little  lawn  before  the  principal  en- 
trance, you  feel  yourself  endosed  with* 
in  hills  which  sweep  in  a  semicircle 
to  the  sea,  on  one  side  in  forms  abrupt, 
and  presenting  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
appearance;  on  the  other, descending 
gently  towards  you,  and  at  the  sum- 
mit crowned  with,  larger  trees  than 
you  often  meet  with  in  such  a  place ; 
the  steeps  on  both  sides  become  rocky 
as  they  descend  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  between  the  barriers  thus  guard- 
ing the  endoBure,  a  most  verdant  lawn 
dopes  down  to  a  little  sandy  beach  of 
not  more  than  a  few  yards  in  width, 
which  separates  it  from  the  sea.  1 1  is 
not,  however,  of  the  beauty  of  this 
sweet  seclusion — (that  I  should  apply 
names  like  these  to  such  a  place !) — 1 
am  to  vnrite ;  and  I  will  accordingly 
pass  over  all  that  we  said  and  thought 
on  such  subjects,  as  likewise  all  our 
occupations  during  the  day,  and  come 
at  once  to  the  time  when  our  thoughts 
were  turned  to  other  matters  than  the 
beauties  which  surrounded  U8» 

''  We  had  taken  possession  of  the 
first  floor,  as  being,  for  all  purposes  of 
defence  or  observation,  the  roost  con- 
venient We  had  scrutinized,  with 
the  utmost  carefulness,  all  parts  of 
the  house,  and  having,  by.  bolt  and 
bar,  made  fast  every  entrance,  posted 
ourselves  in  a  spadous  apartment 
which  looked  out  upon  the  sea,  and 
was  within  an  ante-room  of  oblong 
form,  whose  only  window  was  above 
the  entrance  at  the  rear  of  the  man- 
don.  The  door  opening  from  our 
apartment  to  this  ante-room  had  been 
removed,  but  that  which  admitted  to 
the  other  parta  of  the  building,  and 
through  which  done  we  could  be  ap- 
proached, (for  in  our  chamber  there 
was  but  one  door- way  that  communi- 
cated with  the  ante-room,)  woa  in  good 
condition ;  and  baring  very  strongly 
secured  it,  and  having  command  of 
the  various  passes  through  which  the 
house  could  oe  approached  or  entered, 
we  felt  oursdves,  so  far  at  least  aa. 
mortala  were  concerned,  safe  from 
lurprise.    Being  four  in  number,  we 
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did  not  think  it  necetsary,  which,  af« 
ter  the  faliguet  of  the  day^  would  have 
been  inconvenienty  that  all  ahould 
keep  watch  together ;  aud  it  waa  pro- 
posed  to  appoint  a  sentinel.  But  my 
amendment  was  adopted,  that  two 
ahould  keep  guard  at  a  time,  and  in 
their  turn  have  their  sleep  secured  from 
hostile  invasion.  The  times  of  guard 
were  decided  by  lot,  and  (you  know  I 
never  have  success  in  such  decisions) 
I  was,  widi  Godfrey,  to  have  the  duty 
which  was  the  leaat  pleasant,  that  of 
being  called  from  sleep  to  act  the  sen* 
tinel  from  midnight  until  morning. 

I  slept  soundly  for  about  three  hours. 
We  had  an  excellent  guard* bed ;  Mr 

having  sent  in  for  our  use  a  laige 

pallet,  (wehaddqirecated  bedclothes,) 
and,  with  a  good  fire  blazing  in  the 
hearth,  we  feit  a  covering  more  than 
our  clothes  quite  unnecessary.  But 
these  are  petty  details.  I  waa  called 
to  my  office  of  sentinel  in  due  course, 
and  my  companions  succeeded  to  our 
vacated  coucb,  aud  were  aoon  in  haD« 
py  insensibility.  My  comrade  God- 
frey speedily  betrayed  symptoms  of  a 
tendency  to  follow  their  example; 
while  for  my  part,  I  never  was  more 
thoroughly  awake  in  all  my  life.  The 
novelty  of  my  situation  would,  of  it- 
self, have  to  some  extent  excited  me, 
but,  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  was  not 
altogether  void  of  apprehension.  It 
would  seem  that  I  had  no  cause,  but 
yet  the  terms  in  which  my  predeccs* 
sors  on  ^ard  had  announced  to  me 
that  during  their  watch  all  was  quiet, 
were  espeoally  calculated  to  disturb 
my  repose.  To  my  question  on  wa- 
king, now  the  past  hours  had  gone, 
Francesco's  answer  was  returned,— 
'  Not  a  mouse  stirring.'  How  do  you 
think  this  answer  affected  me?  It 
brought  up  the  entire  of  those  awful 
passages  from  Hamlet  vividly  before 
me.  The  words  seemed  ommoua  of 
what  I  was  to  expect  on  my  watch ; 
and  my  mind  was  instantly  set  into  a 
frame  which  would  render  such  mid- 
night encounter  most  terrible.  I  en- 
deavoured to  satisfy  myself  that  no 
answer  could  have  been  devised  more 
pertinent  to  the  occasion,  and  less  a 
subject  of  wonder,  than  that  which  I 
had  received.  I  endeavoured  to  chase 
■way  the  thick-coming  fancies  which 
invaded  my  spirit;  but,  for  a  length 
of  time,  to  little  purpoee.  You  can- 
not reason  back  the  mind  into  the 
calmneas  out  of  which  some  accident 
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has  disturbed  it.  However  trivial  the 
cause  or  occasion  by  which  you  have 
been  agitated,  the  disturbance  is  not 
the  less  real,  and  it  continues,  too,  even 
after  the  cauee  has  been  removed;  and 
though  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow, 
the  sea  is  still  swelling.  In  mj  case, 
you  are  aware  that  some  pecuharitiea 
of  opinion  combine  to  increase  the  cf« 
ficacy  of  these  suggestions  of  fear. 
You  know  my  doubts  as  to  whether 
imagination  is  any  thing  more  than  an 
unsuccessful  efibrt  to  comprehend  re* 
alities.  We  have  sometimes  discuss* 
ed, '  Whether  such  a  creature  as  man 
can  possibly  imagine  a  species  of  ex- 
istence which  has  not  been  realised  ? 
whether  the  fecundity  of  the  human 
mind  is  greater  than  that  of  nature  ? 
and,  in  snort,  whether  he  who  made 
me  has  not  created  whatsoever  it  is 
possible  forme  to  conceive?'  I  need  not 
remind  you,  that  I  have  never  decided 
this  question  in  ftvour  of  my  heart's 
superstitious  yearnings,  or  that  I  caD 
produce  good  and  sufficient  arguments 
against  forming  such  a  decision  ;  bat 
it  is  certain,  that  the  loive  of  myaterj, 
co-operating  with  the  perplexing  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  has,  on  many  an 
occasion,  and  on  none  more  remarkably 
than  this  of  which  I  am  writing  the 
story,  so  confused  and  embarnssed 
my  reasonings,  as  to  leave  intellect  lit* 
tie  chance  against  imagination.  Be« 
sides,  you  wiu  remember,  how  narrow- 
ly imagination  and  belief  are  separa- 
ted, — ^how  frequently  the  beings  of  the 
one  overpass  their  boundariea,  and  mix 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  otlwr,*— 
how,  when  reason  for  a  space  resigns 
the  office  of  keeping  them  apart,  tbe 
two  races  become  confounded;  and 
you  wiu  admit,  that  he  who,  widi  me, 
£uniliarizes  his  mental  eye  to  an  ima- 
ginary presence,  is  nurturing  within 
him  what  mav  become  the  persnasion 
that  he  beholds  an  actual  existence. 
You  will  not  wonder,  therefore,  if, 
amidst  the  recollections  suggested  by 
that  unfortunate  expression  of  my 
friend,  I  found  some  food  for  the  ap- 
petite, or  love,  for  the  marveUous,  by 
which  I  acknowledge  myself  potseaa- 
ed. 

''A  misfortune  apparently  trivial,  and 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  had 
been  c^  no  moment,  increased  my  dis* 
quiet.  This  was  the  drowsinesa  of 
poor  Godfrey.  I  laboured,  to  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  my  abilities,  to  keep 
him  awake;  but  in  vain.  Many  a  time 
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bftte  I  edBtencM  with  my  own  rapngi- 
mnoe,  liiid  seft  myself  to  resist  the  le** 
ihsraic  mflaehce  of  companions  who 
would  not  converse ;  but  never  did  I 
kboar  with  greater  perseTeranee^  or 
torment  myself  to  so  little  purpose^  as 
in  my  present  trial  of  skilL  I  soott 
began  to  apprehend  that  some  more 
than  ordinary  power  was  upon  both 
Godfrey  and  myself.  He  was  certain- 
ly as  the  deaf  adder ;  but  I^  as  oer« 
tainly,  had  not  the  charmer's  voice. 

^        I  was  conscious  of  more  than  wonted 

[  deficiency.  I  never  so  strenuously 
•ought  for  thoughts  and  images^  but 
I  never  sought  so  unsuccessfully.  God- 
frey is,  in  general^  easily  excited  and 
eaaily  amused;  but  if  ever  I  had  any 

^  ability  to  interest,  it  seemed  to  have 
deserted  me.  Memory,  and  fancy,  and 
the  nower  of  speech,  forsook  me  in  my 
neeu;  and  all  my  faculties  appeared 
as  if  they  had  learned  the  black  ser- 
vant's most  provoking  rule  of  con- 
duct— '  the  more  Massa  call  me,  the 
more  I  won't  come.'  Well,  the  strug- 

'  gle  was  over ;  after  various  manifesta- 
tions of  consciousness  giving  way,— 
after  monosyllabic  answers  uttered  at 
random,  and  some  sounds  altogether 
inarticulate,  where  the  power  to  frame 
a  reply  would  not  second  the  desire 
to  intimate  intelh'gence,  Grodfrey  gave 
himself  up  to  sleep ;  and,  with  a  vague 
impression  that  I  was  set  apart  to  be 
the  witness  of  some  strange  appari- 
tion— I  felt  myself  alone. 

**  There  is,  you  are  aware,  a  belief 
▼ery  prevalent  among  ghost- seers,  that 
spectres  do  not  appear  to  more  than  a 
aingle  spectator.  This,  according  to 
the  philosophy  of  those  from  whom  I 
have  dmved  all  my  visionary  lore, 
is  a  law  of  the  unsubstantial,  and 
should  be  as  implicitly  received  as  the 
<  laws  of  matter  are  accepted  amongst 
■a.  Whether  this  law  (as  are  those 
which  regulate  the  seemingly  less  mys- 
terious portion  of  existence)  be  merely 
a  maxim  derived  from  experience,  or 
whether  it  arise  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  powers  and  capacities  with  which 
^intttal  beings  are  invested,  and  of 
some  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome 
by  the  bodiless  in  conversing  with 
more  than  one  mortal  at  a  time— 
whether  it  should  be  received  as  law, 
merely  because  the  varieties  of  appari- 
tions almost  uniformly  observe  it,  or 
because,  from  the  difficulty  of  contri- 
ving a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead^  (which 
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indeed  Cardan  and  others  acknow- 
ledge,) immaterial  beings  are  conw 
strained  to  submit  to  it,  I  cannot  pro»- 
nounce ;  but  this  I  can  unhesitatingly 
affirm,  that,  in  my  circumstances,  diere 
was  nothing  extravagant  in  imagining 
the  existence  and  authority  of  some 
such  law,  and  supposing  myself  singled 
out  to  witness  an  example  of  it.  You 
may  smile  at  this^  but  even  of  you  I 
would  scarcely  fear  to  assert,  that, 
were  you  in  my  condition,  your  smile 
would  be  but  sickly.  There  lay  two 
of  my  companions  stretched  out  on 
their  pallet,  and  sleeping  so  deeply 
that  even  their  breathing  could  not  be 
heard  ;  Godfrey  also,  his  head  re- 
clined against  the  chimney-piece,  in  a 
most  tranquil  sleep,  perfectly  motion- 
less— notmng,  in  fact,  wnich  had 
movement  in  the  chamber,  except  oc- 
casionally the  light  of  the  fire,  and  the 
shadows  from  tne  candles,  quivering 
upon  the  walls  or  ceiling.  To  be  so 
circumstanced,  on  such  an  occasioUj 
with  my  recollections,  and  vrith  ah 
unusual  vitality  of  feeling,  was  to  be, 
I  confess  it,  very  closely  bordering  on 
that  state  in  which  marvellous  things 
may  be  imagined.  I  shall  fully  allovir 
for  this  pre-disposidon  to  fancy  strange 
matters,  and  you  may  make  the  pro- 
per drawback  befbre  you  give  your 
assent  I  had,  at  an  earlier  period  c^ 
the  night,  acted  the  censor  on  inv 
rashness  in  undertaking  the  part  whicn 
I  was  performing.  I  had  endeavour- 
ed to  tnink  that  the  matter  was  ridi- 
cnlous,  and  sought  thus  to  fortify  my 
mind  against  the  thoughts  of  awe 
which  were  coming  upon  it;  but  now, 
all  such  efforts  had  ceased.  I  had 
become  changed ;  the  influence  of  the 
hour — the  silence— the  solitariness— 
the  images  of  insensibility  before  me, 
and  my  own  acute  wakefulness— all 
this,  and  perhaps  something  more 
mysterious  still,  exercised  much  power 
over  me,  and  caused  me  to  think  that 
the  change  which  I  felt  taking  place 
vrithin  me,  was  but  preparatory  to 
something  for  which  I  was  intended. 
I  recollected  that  notices  usually  pre- 
cede the  coming  of  spiritual  visiunts, 
and  I  began  to  fancv,  that  the  altered 
state  of  my  mind  should  be  regarded 
as  a  warning.  You  will  perhaps,  be- 
fore you  read  any  farther,  exclaim, 
that  in  such  a  stete  of  mind  I  was 
no  more  to  be  relied  on  than  one  in 
the  delirium  of  fever.  But  attend ;— I 
was  not  under  such  excitement  when 
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jmjrsiogular  adventure  bappened*  The 
current  of  my  thoughts  and  fears  was 
ishanged ;  and  although  somethmg  of 
mystery  and  superstitious  awe  may 
have  still  liugerea  ahout  me  and  min- 
gled with  my  sensations^  they  had  not, 
I  am  perfectly  confident,  such  power 
as  they  mi^ht  have  acquired  had  their 
influence  heen  uninterrupted. 

"  But  to  proceed :  After  a  vain  com- 
hat  with  tne  awe  which  was  over- 
jnasttring  me,  in  a  hope  of  obtaining 
^ome  relief  by  change  of  place,  I  rose 
and  walked  to  the  window,  which 
looked  out  upon  the  sea.  The  sound 
x)f  my  footsteps  startled  me,  as  if  they 
.were  not  my  own.  The  truth  is — 
and  this,  I  beh'eve,  is  a  general  truth, 
for  I  have  had  experience  of  it  under 
other  circumstances — when  you  have 
.aat  alone  and  musing  late  into  the 
xiight,  you  often  forget  the  existence 
of  any  other  portion  of  your  being 
than  that  which  thinks,  and,  when 
yovL  move,  it  seems  to  you  for  a  mo- 
ment strange  that  you  cannot  move  in 
silence.  In  other  cases,  the  state  of 
feeling  in  which  this  phenomenon  oc- 
curs, is  of  a  pleasing,  as  well  as  of  a 
solemn  character — in  mine,  the  pre- 
.▼ious  excitement  was  so  great,  that  it 
became  painfully  exasperated  for  the 
£rst  instant,  and  then  (I  suppose  I 
could  bear  no  more^  the  intensity  of 
my  mysterious  emotions  began  rapidly 
to  subside ;  and  although  the  ^nt  sa- 
lute I  received,  on  reaching  the  win- 
dow, was  the  flapping  of  wings  from 
a  large  bird  which  flew  heavily  past, 
my  returning  composure  was  not  sca- 
red, and  I  looked  forth  over  the  shining 
sea  with  comparative  tranquillity.  I 
had  now  an  opportunity,  such  as  never 
before  was  so  fully  given  me,  of  com- 
paring the  admiration  in  which  the 
nocturnal  heavens  are  contemplated, 
with  that  superstitious  awe  wnich  I 
had  just  before  experienced.  Pardon 
me  for  dwelling  thus  at  length  on  my 
observations  and  emotions.  I  have 
been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  opening 
my  entire  soul  to  you,  that  I  am  very 
desirous  of  laying  before  you  every 
thing  which  was  presented  to  my  mind 
and  my  senses  on  a  night  which,  I 
suppose,  I  never  can  forget.  What  I 
thought  has  to  me  its  importance  much 
enhanced  by  what  I  saw  and  heard ; 
and  I  should  begin  to  think  of  you  as 
one  who  did  not  participate  in  all  my 
aecrets,  were  you  to  remain  unac- 
quainted with  it.    I  was  speaking  of 


4he  difference  between  litat  atate  of 
feeling  in  which  I  gaied  on  the  silent 
heavens,  and  that  in  which  I  was  fi^ 
cinated  by  mv  terrors.  To  some  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  discern  resem- 
blance, not  to  detect  a  dififeienoe,  b^ 
tween  states  of  mind  so  seemingly  un- 
like each  other.  You,  however,  are 
not  of  this  number.  You  know  that 
the  influence  of  the  night  heavens  is 
full  of  mystery — that  he  who  yields 
himself  to  it,  feels  an  indefinite  ex- 
pectation that  some  wonder  is  about 
to  take  place.  I  speak  of  nights  when 
the  moon  shines  brightly, — nature 
then,  in  its  quietness,  seems  as  if  it 
awaited  some  great  event.  I  was  go* 
ing  to  say,  the  theatre  is  lighted  ap, 
and  the  stillness  is  no  more  than  the 
suitable  prelude  and  pause  of  expec- 
tation with  which  the  coming  wonder 
is  looked  for ;  but  I  reject  my  illus- 
tration, because,  although  it  might 
assimilate  with  the  principle  on  which 
we  are  moved,  it  is  very  unsuitable  to 
the  emotion  thus  originated.  With- 
out simile  or  illustration,  however,  it 
is  perfectly  clear,  that  we  never  stand 
out  alone  in  the  silent  moonlight, 
without  being  conscious  (if  no  other 
sensations  have  pre-occupied  us)  of 
some  vague  imagination  that  all  is  not 
vet  complete,  and  thst  what  we  be- 
bold,  and  what  we  fed,  ia  no  more 
than  due  preparation  for  the  voice  or 
the  vision  which  ia  to  be  revealed  to 
us.  But  this  imagination  ia  altogether 
destitute  of  gloom  and  terror;  our 
anticipations  are  benign,  our  feelings 
are  wholesome,  and  our  aensatiooa 
differ  as  widely  from  such  as  I  had 
lately  experienced,  as  they  would  on 
our  escaping  from  some  fetid  chamel 
vault,  and  emerging  into  the  lights 
and  airs  of  this  upper  world. 

''  How  long  I  enjoyed  the  beantiful 
prospect  before  me,  and  my  rdief  from 
shapeless  terrors,  I  cannot  say.  I  wm 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  the  place  and  my 
condition,  by  a  shrill  whistle  which  I 
heard,  faint,  but  perfectly  diatinct,  at 
a  considerable  distance  to  my  left,  and 
close  to  the  shore.  This  waa,  I  con- 
cluded, a  signal,  for  it  waa  presently 
answered  from  seemingly  a  greater  dis- 
tance. I  now  deliberated  whether  I 
ought  not  to  awaken  my  compsnions, 
hut  the  occasion  did  not,  I  thought, 
justify  apprehension,  and  I  determined 
to  await  something  more  decisive. 
Shortly  after,  a  little  boat  appeared  i8-> 
suing  from  the  direction  in  which  the 
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whistle  hid  sottDded,  emerging  from 
the  ledge  of  rock  on  my  left,  and 
noTing  slowly  along.  I  could  see  the 
fissh  of  the  oars,  but  could  not  distin* 
guidi  the  sound  they  made  in  the  wa« 
ter.  Now  I  thought  I  had  a  justifiable 
cause  for  disturbinir  my  companions' 
leposc  at  least  Godfrey's,  whose  post 
it  was  to  watch ;  but,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  my  efforts  were  to  no  purnose, 
and  the  moment  I  ceased  to  shake  nim, 
he  relapsed  into  slumber  again.  I  did 
■ot  wish  to  call  out  aloud,  not  from  a 
disincUnation  to  molest  the  sleepers, 
hat  somehow  silence  itself  at  such  an 
hour  insists  on  being  respected,  and 
you  cannot  invade  it  rudely.  I  had 
almost  determined  to  try  whether  I 
could  not  succeed  better  with  the  oo« 
«ttpiera  of  the  couch  than  with  God- 
Hrev ;  but  as,  if  there  ware  to  be  any 
forbearance,  they  were  entitled  to  it,  I 
proceeded  again  to  the  window,  pur- 
posing to  be  decided  by  what  I  should 
behold  The  boat  was  still  in  sight, 
hut  not  ncaring  the  little  cove  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lawn.  It  seemed  rather 
putting  out  to  sea,  and  had  soon  pass- 
od  beyond  the  hill  on  my  right,  and 
became  lost  to  my  Wew.  I  saw  now 
no  necessity  for  giving  an  alarm.  I 
bad  csrefulfy  examined  the  arms  with 
which  we  were  provided— looked  to 
tiie  fastenings  of  windows  and  doors — 
and,  now  that  the  menace  from  with- 
out had  passed  away,  and  that  my 
fancy,  wearied  or  exhausted,  ceased  its 
persecutions,  I  drew  my  chair  towards 
the  fire,  and  patiently  waited  for  the 
iDorninff. 

"  And  in  due  course  I  am  to  believe 
morning  came,  but  before  it,  came  to 
rae  a  more  unwelcome  visitant.  Lit- 
tle time  was  given  me  for  reflection. 
Few  and  short  notices  were  afforded 
of  the  coming  dread.  Only  one  whistle, 
low,  but  near  to  the  house,  followed 
by  a  whispered  monosyllable ;  the  word 
was  *  Now,'  in  my  chamber  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood— whisper- 
ed, but  dread&Uv  audible — ^then  a 
alight  rustle,  which  was  only  not  si- 
lenee,  and  when  I  started  and  looked 
round,  at  two  paces  distant — not 
gttore  the  dreaded  being  confronted 
me.  In  his  form  or  aspect  there  was 
nothing  of  that  horrid  nature  which  I 
had  b^n  led  to  expect^no  stain  of 
btood^^o  countenance  of  despair.  I 
liave  the  appearance  fully  before  me 
at  this  moment— «  fl|^re  rather  tall, 
^nd  quite  enveloped  u  a  large  doak 


—calm  steady  eyes — a  head  unooyer- 
ed,  and  of  fine  formation,  and  a  visage 
which  gave  you  the  idea  of  one  who 
was  beyond  fear  and  beyond  surprise. 
A  countenance  of  this  nature,  even  on 
common  occasions,  has  great  power 
oyer  you.  You  offer  an  involuntary 
homage  to  one  whom  you  believe  to 
have  attained  that  height  of  philoso- 
phic security  where  nothing  can  agi- 
tate or  amase.  Whether  this  height 
is  ever  attained  through  any  passage 
but  the  grave,  I  will  not  now  conjec- 
ture, but  leave  you  to  imagine  how  I 
felt,  quelled  and  control!^  by  such 
an  appearance  as  I  beheld,  and  by  the 
awful ness  with  which  my  imagina- 
tion invested  it-^Suppose  it  only  ima- 
gination which  caused  me  to  believe 
that  I  saw  no  inhabitant  of  the  earth— 
I  did  not,  however,  give  myself  up  to 
this  imagination.  I  strove  to  think 
that  I  was  looking  on  a  being  mortal 
and  sensible  to  injury  as  myself,  and 
I  prevailed.  I  remembered  the  suc- 
cession of  sounds  before  his  appear- 
ance— the  whistle  from  without— ^ 
that  prompting  whisper,  the  terri- 
ble '  Now' — the  rustle  which  attend- 
ed the  coiTiing  of  this  new  guest  to 
our  chamber,  and  I  concluded  that 
all  indicated  human  contrivance  and  a 
mortal  visitant.  Then  for  the  first 
time  I  looked  eagerly  to  the  arms^ 
but  he  stood  at  the  table  on  which 
they  were  laid,  and  I  felt  convinced 
that  he  was  prepared  to  baffle  any 
attempt  I  could  make  to  procure  them. 
I  cast  an  eve  on  my  companions— 
they  were  sleeping  with  an  indiffer- 
ence which  provoked  my  anger,  and 
I  stamped  on  the  floor  and  uttered 
some  passionate  exclamation.  Still  my 
persecutor  looked  on  unmoved— and 
my  poor  friends,  after  an  inarticulate 
murmur  from  Godfrey,  continued  in 
deep  and  silent  sluml)er.  Could  our 
vrinehavebeen  drugged  ? — I  had  drunk 
only  water.  Had  my  companions  taken 
unconsciously  an  opiate,  and  were  we 
all  now  to  pay  the  penalties — I  of  mv 
abstinence,  and  they  of  indiscretion  r 
The  instant  this  thought  presented  it- 
self to  my  mind,  I  became  desperate; 
I  dashed  my  hand  violently  against  my 
head,  and  in  another  moment  I  would 
have  been,  if  I  had  persisted  in  the 
attempt,  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life 
or  death  with  my  adversary.  He  saw 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  and 
with  the  same  composed  manner  which 
iieyer  deserted  him,  he  moved  kit 
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head»  moumfoUy,!  tho«^t,uid  aaidy 
in  a  rapid  whiiper,  '  Forbear — be 
temperate  and  discreet^  and  no  evil 
jihall  befall  you  or  your  companions, 
^-*if  YOU  are  violent,  nothing  can  save 
you.  His  words  and  manner  re- 
called  me  to  reason.  Surely,  even 
though  his  intents  were  evil,  he  was 
not  without  adherents  to  uphold  him 
in  them.  Some  subtile  agency  must 
have  contrived  the  plot  to  which  my 
friends  were  victims, — the  whistle  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  must 
have  signified  the  approach  of  parti- 
8ans,-*and,  as  we  were  circumstanced, 
resutanoe  (in  all  probabilitv)  to  arm* 
.  ed  numbers,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
You  will  not  then  be  surprised  that 
my  resolution  gave  way,  nor  perhaps 
at  my  subsequent  conduct*  He  spoke 
again — not  in  a  whisper,  but  in  a  tone 
so  low,  although  without  apparent  ef- 
fort or  restraint,  that  his  voice  scarcely 
founded  louder.  'Your  intrusion 
here  was  rash  and  culpable.  You  came 
to  indulge  your  curiosity ;  have  you 
courage  to  pursue  the  adventure,  and 
have  tne  mysterv  disclosed  ?'  Hooked 
to  the  arms,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
smiled.  '  They  are  not  necessary,' 
said  he.  '  Are  you  willing,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  to  learn  what  you  have  ex- 
posed yourself  to  untried  peril  that 
you  might  know  ?  Will  vou,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  accompany  me  r 

*'  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
he  proceeded — '  You  are  not  safer  here 
than  outside  this  chamber ;  your  best 
security  is  to  confide  in  me.— Are  you 
ready  to  follow  me— unarmed  ?' 

**  I  ran  rapidly  over  all  the  cir^^ 
<mmstances  of  my  situation.  I  was,  I 
might  say,  alone  and  defenceless,  sur- 
rounded, I  had  no  doubt,  if  my  ad- 
versaries were  mortal,  by  numbers, 
which  it  was  absurd  to  think  of  with- 
standing. What  should  it  avail  me 
to  manifest  distrust  ?  The  love  of  ad- 
yenture,  too,  awoke  in  me.  Why  might 
I  not  have  the  fortune  to  witness 
things  worthy  of  remembrance?  Why 
might  I  not  be  a  means  of  extrica- 
ting our  entire  party  from  danger. 
*  I  will  confide  in  you,'  said  I ; '  lead 
on.' 

''I  looked,  with  all  the  anxiety  na- 
tural in  my  situation,  to  see  how  my 
communication  would  be  reoeiyed ; 
but  the  face  remained  quite  unmoved 
—no  malignant  satirfaction — no  plea- 
sure—no surprise — he  simply,  by  a 
slight  inclination  of  hia  head,  gave 
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notice  that  my  proposal  was  aeoepted ; 
and  in  the  next  moment  was  passing 
through  the  wall  of  the  chamber, 
which  seemed  to  open  to  give  him  ad- 
mission. In  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
I  was,  things  very  strange  appear* 
ed  natural ;  and,  without  a  pause,  I 
followed  my  mysterious  conductor. 
I  pursued  Uie  rustling  of  his  chiak, 
and  soon  found  myself  descending  a 
narrow  staircase.  I  groped  my  way 
in  darkness  for  a  few  minutes,  and  aN 
ter  proceeding  for  some  paces  along  a 
passage  to  which  the  staircase  led» 
ibund  myself  in  a  little  square  apart- 
ment, without  furniture  of  any  kind» 
the  floor  of  which  wss  flagged,  and 
which  was  lighted  by  a  lamp  suspends 
ed  from  the  ceiling.  Here  my  ood« 
ductor  paused,  and  seemed  to  refleet 
for  a  moment*  '  That  door,'  said  he, 
directing  his  eyes  towards  a  door  co- 
vered with  black  cloth  at  a  comer  oC 
the  room,  '  it  should  not  be  cloaed 
—pray  open  it.' 

«  What  did  he  mean  by  this  eom« 
mand  ?  Was  I  to  be  precipitated  upon 
some  sudden  destruction  ?  Why  was 
I  to  be  thus  thrust  upon  an  unaeeD 
danger,  and  to  lead  the  way,  where  I 
bad  promised  only  to  follow  r  Althoi^h 
unarmed,  I  had  hitherto  held  mjmf 
prepared,  in  case  of  treachery,  to  exert 
my  strength  to  the  utmost ;  and  was 
determined,  if  my  guide  betrayed  me, 
to  seize  upon  him,  and  make  him  feel 
the  energy  of  a  dying  grasp ;  but  here 
I  was  to  be  taken  at  vantage ;  enemies, 
perhaps,  suddenly  to  start  up  before* 
a  perfidious  instigator  of  them  behind, 
—I  was  to  suflfer  without  an  efibrt  at 
revenge.  '  I  will  not  do  it-*I  wili 
sell  my  life  dear,'  and  I  looked  round 
for  some  weapon  to  second  my  despe* 
rate  intent. 

"  *  Your  life— What  puts  your  life 
in  peril  ?  You  are  safe  as  in  your  fih- 
ther's  house.'  I  felt  strangely  aaanred 
by  the  tones  of  his  singuUr  voice,  so 
passionless,  but  so  impressive.  StiU, 
oowever,  I  shrunk  from  the  office  he 
would  assi^  me,  and  said,  with  full 
determination  of  purpoae,— '  I  will 
not  go  before  you ;  I  promised  to  fid- 
low  where  you  led-«Go  vou  on  ■  open 
that  door,  and  still  I  follow.' 

"  He  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  I  saw  him, 
appeared  disturbed  ;  he  even  smiled  a 
scomiVil  and  bitter  smile,  and  replied, 
repeating  my  words  in  a  tone  suitable 
to  his  altered  appeaimnc^^'  Open  that 
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door-- optm  thai  door— Behold  I'  And 
be  cast  off  the  cloak  which  had  hi- 
therto eoncealed  hisfigare^  and  stretch* 
ed  out  towards  moj  arms  from  which 
the  hands  had  been  lopped  off,  and 
iMHTid  Arom  recent  mutilation ;-— '  Be* 
bold !'  he  repeated,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.  It  was  a  ghastly  sight  to 
see  the  stem  and  inflamed  aspect, 
the  naked,  mangled  arms,  vividly  be- 
fore me ;  and  lul  other  parts  of  the 
figure,  whether  from  my  visual  weak- 
ness, or  from  some  more  fearful  cause, 
indistinct  and  dim,  as  if  a  vapour  sur« 
rounded  the  form — and  the  angry 
countenance,  and  the  mutilated  limbs^ 
were  protrudtd  from  it. 

*'  I  was  horror-struck ;  at  one  mo« 
ment  I  felt  a  tear  in  my  eye — but  I  was 
not  relieved  by  weeping.  When  I  re* 
oovered  power  of  motion,  I  walked 
with  the  submissiveness  of  a  child  to 
do  his  bidding.  A  glove  had  been  left 
on  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  I  re« 
member  fearing  to  displaceit,  altboi:^ 
it  Was  damp  nom  wliat  seemed  like 
blood.  I  proceeded  to  do  my  work. 
I  turned  the  handle — but  it  was  with 
difficulty.  I  felt  even  as  if  some  motion 
in  the  door  resisted  me,  as  I  attempt* 
ed  to  open  it ;  but  I  now  became  des* 
perate;  and  although  a  strugglinff 
resistance  was  made  to  my  efibrts,  ana 
although  sounds,  as  of  the  murmur 
of  human  voices,  were  uttered  to  deter 
me,  I  persevered,  until  at  one  effort, 
more  violent  than  the  rest,  I  seemed 
to  have  succeeded^  and  the  door  was 
about  to  fly  open,  when  I  heard  a 
voice  indistinctly,  but  which  I  could 
perfectly  understand ;  it  ssid,— •'  My 
nose ! — my  nose  1 — unhand  my  nose  V 
I  awoke,  and  found  that  I  had  made 
free  with  that  feature  of  poor  God- 
frey's face,  and  that  he  and  I  were 
bathed  in  the  blood  which  was  issu- 
ing copiously  from  it. 

<'  Pause,  dear  O'Brien,  for  an  in- 
stant; do  not  avenge  yourself  on  my 
poor  packet  Ithasnotdoneyou  wrong, 
nor  has  its  author ;  and  if  you  recol- 
lect yourself,  you  must  remember 
that,  by  anticipation,  you  have  amply 
bad  your  revenge.  Not— do  not  think 
it — ^in  your  late  communication.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  that  your 
adventures  are  to  terminate  as  mine 
has  ended.  No,  it  never  entered  into 
my  mind  thus  to  disparage  your  re- 
cital ;  but  I  find  an  old  score  against 
vou,  and  I  know  you  are  toa  just  to 
bf  angry  at  the  manner  in  wlucb  it  is 


willed  away.  Do  jrou  remember  ?— ' 
but  no,  perhaps  you  do  not,— few  re-; 
collect  better  ttian  you  what  they  have^ 
read,  but  few  forget  faster  what  they> 
have  invented.  I  can  refresh  your  me- 
mory, however ;  and  I  ^ note  from  my- 
commonplace  book.  Article, '  Dreams,' 
—my  accusation  against  you :— ^  Phe-: 
nomena  in  dreaming.  Identity  and* 
diversity— conversation  with  O  Brien 
on  the  subject,  who  related  the  fol- 
lowing dream,  and  described  it  at 
having  resulted  from  our  conversa* 
tions  on  the  above  subjects,  and  firom 
his  engagement  in  the  study  of  <^ 
tics.' 

** '  I  dreamed,'  said  he, '  that  I  was- 
walking  on  the  i^ore,  near  Bray,  and 
looking  towards  the  Welsh  moon« 
tains,  which  appeared  distinctly  visi« 
ble.  As  I  was  endeavouring  to  mak» 
my  fancy  act  as  a  magnifier,  and  shew 
me  the  plains  and  vallejps  they  en* 
closed,  I  fimnd  myself  amongst  them, 
but  now,  strange  to  say,  they  seemed 
less  lofty  than  when  I  saw  them  at  so 
considerable  a  distance.  Also  I  had 
ceased  to  be  alone,  and  to  my  com- 
panion, who,  though  unknown  to  me,' 
seemed  yet  familiar,  and  in  some  sort 
connected  with  my  former  life,  I  spoke 
of  the  wonder  with  which  I  r^uded 
the  very  strange  phenomenon  present- 
ed to  me.  He  endeavoured  to  explain 
why  the  mountains  diminished  as  I 
approached  them,  spoke  of  the  effects 
of  mist  and  distance ;  but  I  was  not 
satisfied. — *  No,'  said  I, '  the  laws  of 
optics  are  violated,  and  either  these 
laws  are  unsound,  or  some  strange  de- 
ception is  practised  on  us.  Ob,  said 
I,  delighteu  at  my  discovery,  '  all  ia 
delusion — these  are  not  vales  or  moun- 
tains—it is  a  dream.'—'  No,'  replied 
my  companion, '  that  cannot  be ;  you 
may  be  dreaming,  but  I  am  waking.' 
-—What  absurdity  can  be  imagined 
greater,  than  that  two  persons  shall 
become  involved  in  the  same  dream^ 
and  shall  converse  in  it  ?  I  was  per- 
plexed— ^but  at  length  extricated  my- 
self. '  There  are  no  two  persons — I 
am  the  only  person  concerned — ^you 
are  the  mere  creature  of  my  dream.' 
— *  That,'  said  mv  pertinacious  op- 
ponent, '  that  I  deny.  If  either  be 
[deal,  I  insist  you  are  the  shadow.  I 
feel  my  existence  too  strong  in  me  to 
imagine  that  I  am  the  wade  of  a 
dream,  or  the  dream  of  a  shade,  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  in  which 
ibe.oldghikMopher  applies  that  figure. 
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to  the  life  of  flll  mankind.  I  certain- 
ly will  not  resign  my  claim  to  my 
own  separate  identity.'-— How  was  this 
question  to  be  decided  ?  We  had  both 
become  satisfied  that  oneof  us  was  the 
shadow  of  a  dream,  but  neither  would 
acquiesce  in  the  notion  that  he  was  to 
hate  bis  portion  only  in  so  fleeting  an 
existence.  How  was  the  matter  to  be 
decided?  My  tormentor  proposed  a 
eontri^ance.  We  should  each  gi^e 
the  other  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  and  as- 
certain thus  the  shadow  and  the  sub- 
stance. I  was  to  strike  first,  and  I  de- 
livered mv  bu^t  with  hearty  good* 
will ;  my  hand  fell  noiseless  upon  his 
eheek,  but  to  my  mortification,  there 
he  stood  still,  with  a  malicious  grin 
npon  his  countenance,  and  ready  to 
repay  my  blow  with  interest.  Now 
came  my  trial  and  my  alarm.  I  dread- 
ed what  the  effects  of  the  blow  might 
be ;  sure  I  waa  that  I  had  real  Mt'e; 
but  not  sure,  that  the  issue  of  the 
trial  might  not  adju'Ucate  me  a  sha- 
dow, and  banish  me  for  erer  to  the 
land  of  dreams.  My  persecutor  seem- 
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ed  to  enjoT  my  distress,  and  to  dally 
with  delignt  of  the  yengeance  be  was 
to  indulge  in.  He  raised  his  arm, 
and  strained  bis  muscles  for  the  blow 
by  which  I  was  to  be  prored  nothing ; 
but  my  dread  of  annihilation  beoune 
too  severe,  and  before  the  blow  des- 
oended,  I  awoke  in  ecstasies  that  I  had 
not  been  pronounced  a  vision/ 
-  '< «  This  is  Mr  O'Brien's  recital,  and 
I  find  two  lines  drawn  across  it,  and 
tlie  following  comment : — *  N.B- — O'- 
Brien  has  told  me  that  he  invented 
the  above  story  merely  for  his  own 
and  my  amusement.'  Now,  confess, 
have  you  been  punished  beyond  your 
deserts  ?  I  have  merely  had  my  !«• 
venge ;  but  I  promise,  that,  witnout 
provocation,  I  will  not  again  assail 
you,  <  Hie  victor  coestus  artemque 
repK>no.'  Let  me  hear  soon  that  tou 
bc«r  no  malice  in  your  heart,  and  ttiat 
you  belitrve  me  no  shadow, or  deluuon, 
or  tormentor,  but  most  sincerely  your 
friend, 

*^  CHAaLES  Hastings." 


THE  FRANCISCAN  AND  THE  BROTHERHOOD. 


From  the  Latin  of  Buchanan. 


INTRODUCTION. 


At  the  time  when  the  great  Scot- 
tish reformer  John  Knox,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence, made  his  appearance,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  in  Scotland  had 
arrived  at  ^at  pitch  of  corruption 
and  abuse  to  which,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, it  must  always  incline.  Being 
founded  on  the  evil  passions  of  the 
human  mind,  in  so  far  as  it  differs 
from  the  pure  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  Christianity,  such  evil  passions  it 
must  always  subserve ;  and  as,  in  ma- 
ny cases,  it  has  substituted  the  dog- 
mas of  fallible  and  sinful  beings,  in 
the  pkce  of  the  infallible  oracles  of 
God,  its  tendency  is  to  enslave,  to 
darken,  and  degrade,  the  human  un- 
derstanding. To  the  full  exercise  of 
the  mind  it  must  be,  and  always  baa 
been,  the  declared  enemy :  it  shrinks 
from  the  light  of  reason,  as  the  phan- 
toms and  fiends  of  darkness  flee  the 
approach  of  the  da^-spring:  it  can 
only  reign  and  domineer  amid  igno- 
rance aiHl  the  prostration  of  the  powert 
Of  the  human  undostanding :  it  is 


despotic  in  its  enactments,  intolerant 
in  its  exactions,  and  bloody  and  per- 
secuting in  its  spirit  It  has  always 
set  Its  face  against  every  improvemt-nt 
and  innovation ;  and  has  looked  with 
the  scowl  of  disapprobation  on  every 
art  and  science  which  did  not  minister 
to  the  promotion  and  advancement  of 
its  own  superstitious  rites  and  cere- 
monies. Every  thing  that  tended  to 
expand  and  strengthen  the  intellect 
of  man,  it  has  ever  opposed ;  and  if  it 
has  been  the  friend  and  foster-mother  of 
Painting,  Architecture,  Statuary,  and 
Music, — and  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt, — ^it  was  because  it  perceived  in 
these  most  glorious  arts,  the  most 
powerful  auxiliaries  to  enslave  the  spi- 
rit of  man,  by  working  on  hia  imagi- 
nation, and  to  darken  him  through 
the  medium  of  his  senses  and  his  feel- 
ings. In  this  respect  it  has  put  in 
practice  the  devices  of  ancient  hea- 
thenism, which  also  was  indebted  to 
the  flne  arts  for  much  of  its  power  and 
efficiency.  It  also  appealed  to  the 
lenses  and  the  imagination ;  it  embo« 
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died,  in  pictured  and  sculptured  forrot, 
the  abstract  conceptions  and  the  tra** 
ditionary  lore  of  the  human  mind— 
the  yirtues  and  the  vices  of  the  deified 
hero  and  Imalator — the  power  of  all* 
pervading  Tore — the  principles,  real 
or  Bupposeil,  tliat  regulate  4ie  air,  the 
earth,  and  the  water--«nd,  in  fine,  the 
whole  being  of  man,  as  he  has  been, 
aa  he  is,  and  as  he  hopes  or  feaes  to 
be. 

Popery  is  Christianity  engraf^d  on 
the  Paganism  of  Greece  and  Roroei, 
and  its  fruits  have  the  flavour,  and 
have  always  partaken  much  of  the  na«« 
ture,  of  the  parent  stock.  The  statue 
of  the  Thunderer  required  but  little 
alteration  to  be  a  fit  represenution  of 
the  Fidierman  of  GalUee:  the  swmr 
aiquB  eonjujt  JovU  wss  but  another 
expression  for  the  mother  of  God,  and 
the  queen  of  heaven  ;--and  from  the 
Mvthologic  Tartarus,  the  cunning 
priesthocd  could  easily  borrow  all  the 
grim  and  horrific  imagery  of  their  pur* 
gatory.  The  resemblance  between  the 
two  is,  in  various  particulars,  remark- 
ably complete;  but  the  priest  of  St 
Peter  was  unlike  the  priest  of  Poly« 
theism  in  the  article  of  toleration. 
These  rgected  not  the  gods  of  others, 
nor  persecuted  the  worshippers  of 
strange  gods,  if  ao  be  that  Jupiter  and 
all  his  tribe  were  treated  with  due  re* 
apect,  and  not  spoken  against.  The  Po- 
ly theist  never  asserted  that  all  without 
tne  pale  of  his  church  are  accursed 
now  and  for  ever ;  he  was  the  most 
accommodating  of  religionists.  Your 
god  was  his  god,  for  whom  indeed  be 
exacted  from  you  a  decent  degree  of 
reverence;  and  with  a  "  quocunqu€ 
alio  nomine  vocerii"  he  lifted  up  the 
▼oioe  of  supplication  and  of  adoration 
to  the  goda  of  foreign  lands,  whose 
power,  and  whose  attributes,  and 
whose  very  names,  he  did  not  and  cared 
BOt  to  know.  The  Athenian  had  an 
altar  dedicated  to  the  unknown  god-« 
like  an  hospitable  landlord  who Iteeps 
a  place  vacant  for  an  unexpected  guest 
—even  although  he  had  thousands  of 
hia  own  to  worship ;  and  in  the  Ro- 
man Pantheon,  there  was  a  niche  for 
Ihe  statue  of  every  new  divinity  that 
might  happen  to  make  his  appearance. 

Among  a  rude  and  warlike  people 
auch  as  the  Scots,  Popery  flourished 
Jong  and  prevailed ;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation ,  its  ootmptions  and 
impostuici,  and  the  proflifKy  of  ita 
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priests,  are  scarcely  credible.  Some  of 
our  ancient  kings  had  been  devotees  of 
the  sternest  east,  who  had  lavished  on 
the  church  both  lands  and  treasure^ 
in  order  to  lay  up  for  themselveatrea* 
sures  in  heaven.  Others  of  them,  the 
slaves  of  every  evil  passion,  and  the 
perpetrators  of  the  foulest  crimes, 
were  taught  by  their  ghostly  counsel- 
tars,  that  g61d  and  lands,  and  the 
church's  prayers,  alone  could  purchase 
for  them  the  forgiveness  of  tne  paat, 
immunity  for  the  future,  and  blisa 
eternal.  The  prince,  the  peer,  and 
peasant,  the  religious  enthusiast  and 
the  dissipated  profligate,  all  were  ex* 
oellent  subjects  for  the  crafty  minis* 
ters  of  this  polluted  system,  who  re* 
veiled  and  noted,  flourished  and  fat* 
tened,  amid  the  ignorance  and  the 
crimes  of  a  priest-enslaved  people* 
Vice,  in  all  its  hideous  shapes,  started 
up  iirom  amidst  this  rank  hotbed,  this 
superfetation,  of  wealth  and  luxurr* 
The  priests,  like  Jeshurun  of  the  Old 
Testament,  "  waxed  fat,  and  kicked. 
They  provoked  God  to  jealousy  with 
strange  gods,  with  abominations  pro* 
veked  they  him  to  anger.  Thev  sa- 
crificed unto  'devils,  not  to  God ;  to 
gods  whom  they  knew  not,  to  new 
gods  that  came  newly  uo.  And  when 
the  Lord  saw  it,  he  abnorred  them^ 
because  of  the  provoking  of  his  sons 
and  of  his  daugnters.  And  he  said,  I 
will  hide  my  face  from  them,  I  will 
see  what  their  end  shall  be ;  for  they 
are  a  very  froward  generation,  child* 
ren  in  whom  there  is  no  lisith«"<<- 
(Deut.  32,  IS.) 

The  greater,  and  that,  too,  the  mate 
fertile  part  of  the  kingdom,  waa  in  the 
hands  of  the  churchmen,  who  squan- 
dered away  their  immense  wealth  by 
indulging  m  every  luxury,  and  riol* 
ing  in  every  extravagant  pleasure.  Pre- 
vented by  the  laws  of  their  church 
from  marrying,  and  persecuting  with 
relentless  fury  every  one  of  their  order 
who  transgrMsed  such  laws,  but  at 
the  same  time  winking  at  the  abomi* 
nations  to  which  this  unnatural  re* 
atriction  gave  rise,  they  lived  iu  open 
profligacy  with  courtesans,  whom  tfiey 
maintained  in  the  greatest  pomp  and 
luxury,  snd  with  whose  offspring  even 
the  great  and  the  noble  did  not  dis^ 
dain  an  alliance,  because  of  thesplen* 
did  fortunes  which  thereby  accrued  to 
them.  They  disregarded  all  secnlsr 
jurisdiction,  and  held  every  i 
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AtfCi  and  Credos,  and  in  counting  lib 
beads;  tobeprofnaeof  hiscrossingaand 
genaflexioBS,  to  pay  highly  for  maaaes 
and  indulgences,  to  abt tain  from  flesh 
on  Fridays,— and  this  was  of  greater 
moment  than  in  abstaining  from  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  on  this  and  every 
other  day9<— to  pndiaa  *— »^-b"^  laak* 

ihcsity  of  hk  mhid,  and  every  move- 
_  ment  of  his  body,  to  the  will  and 

profane,  thciy  wm  vttoiy  imacquaint«  keeping  of  the  Holy  Church.  The  God 
ed.  Biidhm—  has  recorded,  that  in  of  Revelation,  who  is  represented  as  a 
bia  time  the  elergy  were  so  unlearned 
that  they  inveighed  against  Martin 
Luther  as  the  author  of  a  heretical 
book  called  the  New  Testament — but 
as  for  them,  they  would  adhere  to  the 
Old.*  CrrtBCum  est ;  tegi  non  potest'^ 


but  that  of  the  church,  of  which  they 
were  both  the  framers  and  the  admi* 
nistrators,  in  no  estimation ;  uid  this, 
with  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  con« 
fession,  was  an  instrument  of  tremen« 
dous  power,  which  made  the  biffh  and 
the  mightv,  as  well  as  the  wedc  and 
the  humble,  tremble  at  their  frown. 
Their  profligacy  was  only  exceeded  by 
their  ignorance ;  and  with  evcrf  Uni 
of  sound  learning,  whedMr  aaotd  or 


every  priest  in  broad  Scotland  mighty 
in  so  far  as  his  knowledge  was  con« 
cemed,  have  declared.  Like  the  io* 
reign  monk,  the  Scot  also  accounted 
Greek  the  parent  of  aU  heresies ;  and 
both  of  them  would  have  affirmed,  aa 
one  of  them  is  said  to  have  done,  that 
whoever  learned  Hebrew  instantly  be- 
tsamea  Jew. 

'  To  every  religion  which  insists  on 
oulward  ceremony  aa  paramount  to 
every  thing  else,  men  are  found  to  be 
very  bigoted,  and  very  exact  in  its 
observances.  The  Jews  found  it  aa 
easy  matter  to  make  broad  their  nhy* 
lacteriea,  to  make  clean  the  outside  of 
the  cup  and  the  ulatter,  to  build  the 
tombs  of  theprophets,  and  garnish  the 
-aepidchres  oi  the  righteous ;  but  they 
'were  condemned  for  omitting  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law^udg- 
meat,  mercy,  and  faith.  The  religion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  at  the  time  of 
ihe  Reformation,  like  that  of  the  hy* 
pooritic  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  eon« 
-aisted  more  in  what  the  Scriptures 
emphaticallv  call  bodify  service,  than 
in  the  woranip  of  the  heart  There  ie 
a  natural  tendency  in  the  human  mind 
to  anbatitute  ceremony  for  reality—to 

S've  every  thing  to  God  rather  than 
e  heart ;  and  to  thia  perverted  prin- 
-cinle  Popery  gives  every  aoope  and  fii« 
•cility.  The  Papist  of  former  dmea— 
we  say  not  wnat  he  is  now — wa9 
taught  to  be  exact  in  mumbling  hia 


Jealous  God,  and  who  will  not  allow 
the  worship  due  to  him  to  be  given  to 
another,  was  in  a  manner  overlooked 
amid  a  multitude  of  angels  and  auntai 
male  and  female.  "  The  queen  oi 
heaven"  waa  more  the  mediator  be« 
tweea  God  and  man,  than  He  **  whom 
God  heareth  alwaya ;"  and  the  confes-* 
aion  of  ain  to  a  sinful  priest  procured 
a  pardon  for  the  past,  and  indulgence 
for  the  future. 

Pious  frauda  of  every  posaihle  de^ 
acripdon  were  practised  on  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people ;  and  all  the 
trumnery  of  relics  and  rotten  bonea, 
whicn  never  belonged  to  apoatlea;, 
saints,  or  martyrs,  and  were  not  worth 
a  sous  if  they  had,  were  brought  from 
Rome  and  Jerusalem,  where  they  had 
never  been,  and  aold  for  money,  as 
uaed  as  the  instruments  for  perform* 
ng  overy  swedes  of  fraud,  under  the 
naaae  of  miradea.  Imagea  of  wood 
and  lead— representing  saints  who,  bad 
they  lived  in  our  day,  would  in  many 
instancea  infallibly  have  been  hanged» 
and,  like  our  modem  gipsiea  and  for^ 
tune-tellers,  had  the  power  of  proca« 
ring  every  blessing  under  heaven  to 
those  that  used  them — ^were  sold  for 
the  sake  of  filthy  lucre.  "  The  king^ 
dom,"  says  the  excellent  and  learned 
M'Crie,  '^  swarmed  with  ignomi, 
idle,  luxurious  monks,  who  likek^ 
ousts,  devoured  the  fruits  of  the  cwth» 
and  filled  the  air  with  peatilential  in« 
fection;  with  friars,  white,  black,  and 

Sey;  canons  regular,  and  of  St  An« 
ony,  Carmelites,  Carthuaiana,  Cor* 
deliera,  Dominicans,  Franciacana,  Con* 
ventuala,  and  Obaervantinea,  Jacohina, 
Premonatratenaians,  monka  of  Tyrone, 


*  Taodunum  inde  prefect!,  ipsi  se  prfedicabant  ad  peenaa  de  Novi  TestamcDti  keto. 
ribos  insomendas.  Nam,  ilia  tempestate,  id  inter  graviMima  crimina  DamaralMitat ; 
tantaqae  erat  eaBcitaa,  ut  aaoerdotum  pleiique,  novitatis  Domine  ofieoai,  coBtcndunt, 
•eum  libnin^  nuper  a  Martii\p  Luthero  foiue  scriptum,  ac  Vetua  Te8ta9lcnt^m  tep^r 
cunt.~.Uist.  Lib.  lH,  p.  291.  Ruddhnan's  Edition. 
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and  of  Vallxs  Caultum,  and  Hospital- 
lersi  or  Holy  Knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem ;  nuns  of  St  Austin^  Se 
Clair>  St  Schokstica,  and  St  Cathe« 
rine  of  Sienna,  with  canonesses  of  ▼»- 
rious  clans."* 

Through  this  night  of  thick  and 
gloomy  £irknes8  a  ray  of  divine  light 
Ead  penetrated,  even  before  the  ap- 
pearance, in  the  character  of  a  reform- 
er^ of 


-<<  that  fals  spostftt  priest, 


Enemie  to  Chryst,  sod  mannis  salvatioun^ 
Yout  Maister  Knox,'*— 

as  Nicol  Burne,  a  priest  of  the  R(h 
miah  Church,  has  designated  him« 
Knox  was  at  this  time  an  ordained 
minister  of  that  church  which  he  waa 
destined  soon  after  to  oyerthrow; 
sj>ending  his  days  and  nights  in  inves- 
tigating the  Scriptures  of  holiness,  in 
comparing  their  doctrines  with  the 
sinful  maxims  and  corrupt  policy  of 
that  system  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed, and  in  putting  on  the  whole 
armour  of  righteousness,  till  he  was 
ready  to  go  forth  as  the  mighty  cham- 
pion of  truth,  and  in  the  power  of  th^ 
spirit  of  Grod,  to  fight,  to  conouer,  and 
to  reform.  The  doctrines  of  Martin 
Luther,  or  rather  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  promulgated  by  him,  which, 
like  an  earthquake,  were  now  convul- 
sing the  whole  of  Europe,  and  shaking 
the  strongholds  of  superstition  and 
ignorance,  were  felt  also  in  benighted 
Scotland,  into  which  the  bookq  of  Lu- 
ther had  been  introduced^  notwith- 
standing the  acts  of  her  parliament 
which  prohibited  them,  and  declared 
that  she  had  always  ''  bene  clene  of 
all  sic  filth  and  vice."  t  The  good 
seed  had  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
not  a  few,  producing  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  r^teousness,  and  strength- 
ening them  to  bear  that  storm  of  vio- 
lence and  persecution  which  many,— 
and  of  martyrdom,  itrhich  some,  had 
afterwards  to  endure. 

The  language  and  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  at  this  time 
were  cultivated  with  the  greatest  ar- 
dour, helped  to  overturn  that  pillar 
and  support  of  superstition — the  scho- 
lastic philosophy:  and  men,  having 


burst  asunder  the  bands  whfch  had  94 
long  cribbed  and  confined  them,  be^ 
gan  to  expatiate  at  brge  over  the  fair 
fields  of  ancient  history,  which  inspi^ 
red  them  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and 
supplied  them  with  the  brightest  ex-» 
amples  of  patriotism ;  to  drink  at  the 
living  streams  of  poetry,  which  invi- 
gorated their  minds,  while  it  refined 
their  taste ;  and  to  grapple  with  the 
subtleties  of  the  ancient  metaphysics^ 
which  sharpened  the  intellect,  and 
opened  up  to  them  a  simpler  and  mora 
pnilosophio  logic  than  that  to  which 
they  bad  been  accustomed.  The  minds 
of  the  people,  too,  had  been  gradually 
opened  to  perceive  the  absurdities  of 
Popery,  and  the  profligacy  of  its  mt« 
nisters,  by  the  satires,  plays,  and  songs 
of  the  poets,  who,  in  all  ages  and  m 
all  countries,  have  been  the  first  and 
the  ^eatest  of  reformers.;]^  The  works 
of  Sur  David  Lindsay,  in  this  respeel, 
exerted  an  extraordinary  infiusnes  en 
the  minds  of  his  countryown*  His 
*'  Satyre  on  the  Three  Estates,"  and 
his  "  Monarchies,"  were  both  direct- 
ed to  this  most  important  end,  namely^ 
the  errors,  the  cormptions,  and  the 
vices  of  the  Romish  Church.  In  the 
latter  of  these  productions,  he  has  ex- 
hibited the  rise  and  progress,  the  er« 
rors  and  abuse,  of  Papacy,  with  the 
preciskm  and  minuteness  of  an  histo* 
nan ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  chro- 
nicles of  those  times  that  the  poems 
of  Lindsay  were  read  by  ''  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,"  their  influenos 
must  havebeen  great  The  priests,  whs 
were  so  alive  to  every  other  species  of 
heresy,  did  not  perceive,  till  expert* 
ence  had  taught  tnem,  the  deadly  con« 
sequences  to  their  order  of  this  most 
powerful  and  efficient  of  heresies,-^. 
Songs,  and  not  sermons,  ought  to  have 
been  the  objects  of  their  persecutions ; 
Lindsay,  and  not  Luther,  should  have 
been  the  theme  of  their  vituperation ; 
and  the  bards,  instead  of  the  laurel, 
should  have  worn  the  martyr's  crown» 
Wise  in  their  generation  in  many  re^ 
spects,  herein  were  they  blinded :  the 
poets  unveiled  to  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple the  pomp,  the  pride,  and  the  pro- 
fiiAacy,  of  tneir  priests ;  and  all  the 
fuhninations  of  popes,  and  the  ana* 


•  Life  of  John  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  18.  ,    a,^^  jranwuimuiruni  ocuui 

$  See  a  very  learned  and  intercstiog  disiertation  on  this  subject  in  J 
Knox,  ToL  ].  p.  3(M). 


t  Acta  Parliamentonim  Scotics,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. 
disierution  on  this  subject  in  M*Crie*8  Life  of 
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themai  of  prelates,  tiid  ibe  threatened 
pains  and  penalties  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  could  not  re-establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  respect  for 
the  priesthood^  which  the  poets  had 
eradicated. 

Even  so  early  as  the  year  1525,  be* 
fore  Henry  VIII.  of  Engkind  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Romish  See,  the 
reformed  opinions  had  found  their 
way  into  Scotland ;  and  in  1528,  Pa« 
trick  Hamilton,  dosely  related  to  our 
kings  by  lineage,  and  tne  first  of  Scot* 
tish  martyrs,  sealed  the  firmness  of 
his  belief  by  suffering  at  the  stake. 
Between  this  and  1540  the  flames  of 
persecution  bUzed  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  many  sufiered  martyr- 
dom for  conscience  sake,  in  the  most 
cruel  and  reyolting  manner.  '^  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1539,"  rays  Bu« 
ehanan,  **  several  persons,  being  sus- 
pected of  Lutheranism,  wete  put  in 
ward,  and  towards  the  end  of  Fcbru« 
ary  five  were  burned,  nine  recanted, 
several  suffered  banishment  Among 
these  was  Geoi^e  Buchanan,  who, 
while  his  guards  slept,  escaped  through 
the  window  of  the  room  where  he  was 
confined/'* 

Buchanan,  while  in  France,  had 
been  tutor  to  Lord  Cassilis  from  1532 
to  1537,  and  then  returned  with  his 
pupil  to  Scotland.  While  residing  at 
the  Earl's  seat  in  Ayrshire,  he  compo- 
sed a  short  poem  against  the  Francis- 
cans, called  "  Somniuro/'  in  imitation 
of  Dunbar's,  entitled,  **  How  Dunbar 
was  desyred  to  be  ane  Frier,"  f  in 
which  he  lashes  their  vices  and  hypo- 
crisy, and  which  gave  great  offence  to 
these  very  sensitive  individuals. 

Buchanan  was  about  to  return  to 
France,  when  James  V.  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  his  natural  son,  James 
Stewart,  whose  mother's  name  was 
Elizabeth  Shaw,  of  the  family  of  Sau- 
chie,  and  not  him,  as  it  is  generally 
supposed,  who  was  afterwards  the  re- 
gent. 


About  the  time  of  Bucbanan's  pre* 
ferment  to  this  oflBce,  the  Franciscans, 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  severity  of 
the  **  Somniura,"  and  were  indignant 
that  the  reviler  of  their  order  should 
have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his 
sovereign,  were  suspected  by  King 
James  of  having  been  partiea,  along 
with  several  of  the  nobilitv,  in  a  late 
conspirscy  against  his  own  life.^  The 
king  naturally  fixed  on  Buchanan  aa 
Uie  fittest  person  to  inflict  a  suitable 
punishment  on  them,  both  on  account 
of  his  great  talents,  and  from  the  con- 
sidtration  that  the  poet's  own  private 
wrongs  from  the  Frandscana  would 
give  a  keener  edge  to  the  satire,  and 
make  it  more  cutting  and  severe. 
**Si  nstuTs  negat,  fodt  indignatio  ver- 
sum.** 

Buchanan,  who  did  not  wish  to  em* 
broil  himself  farther  with  these  pow- 
erful monks,  the  effect  of  whose  re- 
sentment he  had  already  experienced, 
and  at  the  same,  time  willing  to  gratify 
his  prince,  wrote  what  he  himself  con- 
sidered an  ambiguous  sort  of  poem, 
called  '^Palinodia;"  the  effect  of  which 
was,  that  it  both  dissatisfied  the  Idng, 
and  added  fuel  to  the  anger  of  the 
Franciscans.  That  it  did  not  satisfy 
the  king  it  is  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand than  that  it  increased  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Friars ;  for,  assared- 
Iv,  the  recantation  is  far  more  bitter 
than  the  original  offence.  The  poet 
bein^  thus  driven  to  it,  betook  him- 
self in  good  earnest  to  lash  his  pious 
friends ;  and,  beyond  all  controversv, 
never  did  Christopher  North  apply 
the  knout  to  the  cuticle  of  a  Codcney 
with  greater  enerf^  and  effect,  than 
Buchanan  to  their  sacred  backs  in  his 
Franciacanua, 

It  was  on  account  of  these  satires 
that  Buchanan  was  suspected  of  Lu- 
theranism,  and  obliged  to  flee  his  na- 
tive country,  from  which  he  waa  an 
exile  for  twenty-four  years. 


*  Hist  Lib.  14,  p.  277-     Bud.  Ed. 
t  See  Lord  Hailes'  Ancient  Scottuih  Ballads,  p.  29. 

i  See  Buchanan**  Autobiography,  and  his  Dedication  of  the  Fianctican.  Alio  Rud* 
4ixnao*8  preface,  and  lrvlng*8  Life  of  Buchanan. 
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THB  FEAMCISCAN  AND  THE  BEOTHERBOOD. 

From  the  Latin  of  Buchanan. 

"  Whskcb  that  unwonted  tteniQesa  ?  Why  that  face 
Louring  wiUi  wrinkles  ?-^Why  that  solemn  pace  ? 
Thy  moutb>  why  always  curb  d  by  silence'  bit  ? 
Where  be  thy  humours — ^where  Uiyjokesj  thy  wit? 
Why  should  the  ball»  the  dustv  drcus'  roar«- 
The  flving  steed— ddight  thy  neart  no  more  ? 
Shall  nuntinffj  hawkiDg,  or  thy  unerring  spear. 
Piercing  the  xong-lived  stag — ^no  longer  oe  thy  care  ?" 

«<  To  mey  reflecting  on  tne  ills  of  fife. 
Its  silly  hopeSf  its  trembling  fears,  and  strife 
£nding  in  nouiing,  and  that,  false  serene 
Of  joys  which  are  to  be,  but  ne'er  have  beeni— 
It  0^  appear'd  that  I  was  like  a  bark, 
Toss'd  on  a  bouodless  sea,  where  all  is  dark. 
Which  the  hoar  helmsman  strives  in  vain  to  guide. 
Braving  the  piping  winds  and  swelling  tide : 
Thus  I,  so  tempest-toBs'd,  the  danger  past, 
Have  found  a  restmg-place.  for  li&  at.last ; 
And  the  few  fleeting  years  which  may  be  g^ven, 
I  have  resolved  to  dedicate  to  Heaven  ; 
Far  from  the  world  and. its  maddening  din, 
I'll  weep  ^way  my  stains  of  youthful  sin. 
Be  mine  the  tonsure,  cord,  and  the  dark  cowl 
That  veils  the  head-->enlightens  all  the  soul,-— 
Keeps  out  Uie  world,  but  opens  up  the  sky : 
Hear  me,  St  Francis !  hear  thy  votary  I 
This  is  my  being's  object,  end,  and  aim. 
To  feel  on  earth  thy  pure  ethereal  flame : 
So  late  the  sport  oflife — ^by  ills  oppress'd. 
My  troubled  soul  now  longs  to  be  at  rest." 

"  If  tired  of  folly,  and  by  rirtue  led. 
Thou  hast  resolved  her  narrow  path  to  tread. 
And  lifting  up  thy  flx'd,  unfalterinff  gaze. 
To  pierce  tne  gloom  that  darkens  all  her  rays. 
Drinking  the  uving  streams;  if  such  thy  care, 
I  do  admire  the  effort,  praise  tl^y  prayer ; 
But  if  the  phantom  shadow  of  a  snaae 
Seduce  thee  into  paths  which  pride  hath  made. 
Oh,  tarry  not,  but  sound  a  safe  retreat- 
Wing,  winff  with  speed  thy  now  reluctant  feet : 
Deem  not  the  dotsird  dreams  of  hoary  age 
Than  the  true  counsels  of  a  friend  more  sage  ; 
Nor  let  a  vulgar  superstition  lure 
Thee,  more  than  reason,  undisguised  and  pure : 
Think  not  my  words  profane,  or  that  I  love 
To  brave  Jehovah,  as  the  giants  Jove. 
Our  Pontiffs,  sacred  fathers,  those  whose  name 
Virtue  has  blazon'd  on  the  rolls  of  fame, 
I  too  adore,  and  always  have  adored : 
But  when  a  shaveliog  monk,  his  twisted  cord. 
His  InxNMUbrimm'd  beaver,  and  his  skull  displays. 
And  sandals,  to  admit  the  sunny  rays ; 
Nor  cord,  nor  cowl,  nor  hat,  nor  head,  nor  all 
Can  make  me  say, '  There  goes  the  Apostle  FauL' 
No,  m^-that  hood  hath  often  been  a  den 
Of  tyrants,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  men  ; 
VOt.  XXVI.  NO.  ChVlh  8  I 
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There  robbers,  gluttons,  often  hide  theu:  head,— 
The  base  polluter  of  the  marriage  bed,— 
And  treacnery,  false  modesty— that  work 
Their  frauds,  in  aheep  attire,  there  often  lurk. 

"  Then  let  not  all  their  wily  arta  betray 
Thy  footsteps  into  Error's  denoiia  way. 
From  which  there's  no  returning :  Oh !  their  snaresy 
I  know  them  well— they  almost  made  me  theirs. 
Had  not  Eubulus,  hoary-headed  sage. 
By  Heaven  inspired,  reclaim'd  my  tender  age. 

"  Some  noxious  herb,  or  powemil  spell,  I  see 
Hath  wrought  the  self-aame  malady  in  thee  ; 
Or  some  malignant  spirit,  by  his  art. 
Hath  made  thy  judgment  from  its  seat  depart ; 
Therefore  111  try  the  poison  to  control. 
And  exoxdse  the  demons  fhm  thy  aool. 
With  the  same  medicines,  hy  Eubulus  given— 
Eubulus,  learned  sage !  insured  of  Heaven  I— 
To  me,  whose  madness  was  so  unoonfined. 
Glorying  in  sin,  to  every  vice  inclined ; 
Doubt  not  my  diarm,  but  deem  my  counsel  worth 
More  than  e'er  madden'd  Sibyl  bellow'd  fbrth. 

"  But  first  with  holy  water  cross  thy  face 
Nine  times;  as  oft  cUrhik  hellebore ;  next  place 
This  flower  of  moly  in  thy  hand  ;  and  pray. 
Though  last,  not  least,  attend  to  what  I  say. 

**  Although  the  monks  of  former  days,  I  own. 
Were  men  of  holy  lives,  and  bright  renown— 
So  that  all  future  time  resounds  their  praise- 
Such  are  not  modem  monks,  not  such  their  ways : 
Not  the  true  God,  but  lucre's  filthy  god. 
They  worship,  and  his  sordid  altars  load  : 
A  false  religion  veils  from  mortal  ken 
The  foul  nusdeeds  of  lucre*  loving  men. 
Who  guU  the  vulgar  by  a  name  that  made 
Their  sires  the  substance,  but  themselves  a  shada 

"  And  that  you  be  not  dazzled  by  the  blaze 
Of  tinsel  piety  that  meets  your  gaze. 

Those  fleeting  idols  that  have  stunn'd  your  eyes. 

Whom  popes  and  princes,  peers  and  peasants  prize ; 
Come,  view  them  well,  ana  then  with  me  declare, 

How  useful  bflJdness,  and  how  useless  hair ; 

How  great  the  good  of  robes  that  sweep  the  ground. 

Within  the  folds  of  which  are  monsters  found ; 

Of  sandals  which  admit  the  sunny  ray. 

But  help  to  lead  the  darkling  soul  astray ; 

Of  siUy  superstitious  tricks,  which  drain 

Fools' purses,  when  priests  vend  their  stuff*  for  gain. 
"  Wliat  are  these  men  ?  Why,  those  whom  rairs  of  want. 

Starvation,  step-dames,  angry  fathers,  haunt : 

Those  who  have  felt  an  angiy  roaster's  blows. 

Or  the  law  s  lash ;  or  such  as  love  to  dose 

In  indolence's  soft  Lethsan  chains  : 

Those  whose  cold  blood  creeps  slowly  through  their  veins. 

Dull  as  their  souls :  the  coarse,  the  vulgar  tnrong, 

From  whom  the  muse  hath  seal'd  the  founts  of  song : 

Those  at  whose  birth  the  stars  malignant  firown'd, 
'  And  whom  the  God  of  Eloquence  disown'd : 

Those  who  have  vainly  spent  their  younger  days. 

Groping  through  learning's  dark  bewildering  maze ; 

Jaded  and  fagg'd,  their  tacks  they  cannot  bow. 

To  pull  the  oar,  or  guide  the  crooked  plough. 
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'  ^  bear  ^  toils  of  war ;  but  useless^  old, 

'"^        ^v  hunger  pxnch'd,  and  pinch'd  by  winter's  oold, 
-^        ^^  this,  the  haven  of  ignoble  rest, 

^        ^^  steer,  for  ihem  the  safest  and  the  best 

^^       *Mk  '«rious  powers,  as  yarious  tasks  await, 

'^    %       "%.  "T  can  dig,  the  weak  can  watch  a  gate  : 

%^    *>r^       %  n  cook,  that  ffull  a  widow's  heart ; 

r^     '^^     ^       %  ng  the  rustics  plajr  a  part, 

"V^    ^^^     "^^       %-  inds  he  draws  mtonis  net, 

\'\5,^   ^^^    %       '^  charm,  and  amulet, 

.   -'^"-^       ^^     '^        %.  nd  for  the  lasses  these; 

*^~>J^      X.     ^^^        X.         ♦tery  to  please; 

\^^      ^     ■■;        ^L  ^  gobhns,  deeds  not  done 


:^v  N 


th  the  sun. 
those  whose  frenzied  brains 
-  ^'      V.    \.  ^  their  veins: 

..X<^J^    *^^^^  ^il  their  bed, 

"^  "^  s  his  head, 

V  they  swear, 

Mves  would  spare, 

90Ul, 

<n  and  cord, 
i> 
.le  sick  man's  bed, 
-  Draiu'd  crazy  head : 
.  the  most  lofty  station, 
o  of  supererogation, 
.c  thousand  bushes  are  in  store 
.^ul's  weal— both  now  and  evennore; 
Adther  than  let  slip  an  ounce  of  pdf, 
.  or  Heaven  he  is  security  himself. 
Thus  the  sick  man  he  cozens  and  ojoles. 
To  lose  all  worldly  good  to  gain  his  soul's. 
The  monks  receive  his  plate  and  soft  attire. 
His  tapestry— whate'er  will  find  a  buyer. 
Gold,  they  declare,  pollutes  the  holy  mind ; 
Gold  they  abhor— but  only  so  when  coin'd. 

"  Such  toils  are  for  the  rich,  for  Heaven  is  theirs  r 
But  if  poor  Paul  or  Peter  need  their  prayen, 
With  not  a  sous  to  save  their  souls  withal,— 
Die  and  be  d-d,  poor  Peter  and  noor  Paul ; 
No  prayers,  processions;  pomp,  no  nmeral  kneil. 
No  mass  to  keep  your  wretched  souls  from  hell ! 
"  There  maa  Ambition  too,  with  cord  b^B;irt, 
Creeps  on  to  power,  in  rags  besmirch'd  with  dirt ; 
With  seeming  scorn  of  wealth,  with  solemn  gait. 
And  sanctimonious  whine,  it  spreads  its  bait. 
Which  the  gull'd  vulgar  swallow ;  onwards,  on 
It  crawls  presumptuous,  till  it  reach  a  throne. 
Where,  dofling  cowl,  and  cord,  and  lowly  gown, 
A  r^gal  mitre  does  its  temples  crown. 
Assumes  a  power,  that  ne  er  to  king  was  given,-— 
Daring  to  act  the  God  of  earth  and  neaven. 

"  Some  don  the  gown  to  hide  their  deeds  of  dn. 
Filthy  without,  but  filthier  still  within  :— 
Their  secret  poison  vrorks :  their  specious  guise 
Conceals  their  black  misdeeds  from  vulgar  eyes : 
Wolves  in  the  fold  of  Christ,  in  sheep's  attire. 
Full  oi  ambition,  envy,  fraud,  and  ire. 

'^  Add  to  all  these,  your  gamblers  rook'd  by  dice  i 
Martyrs  to  lust,  but  still  the  slaves  of  vice: 
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The  midnight  drunkard  driven  from  kin  and  kind. 
With  gaunt  stanration  italking  close  behind : 
Those  whom  a  rigorous  mistress  hath  made  poor. 
First  fleeced,  then  scom'd,  and  last,  forbid  her  door: 
The  infamous,  the  turpid,  those  in  want. 
Whom  fear  and  greedy  guardians  always  haunt : 
All  such  shall  hue  obtain  a  restinff  place ; 
Such  are  the  grand  supporters  of  tne  race 
Of  the  cord-bearing  friars ;  such  their  pride. 
Such  the  great  world,  its  reins  direct  and  guide; 
The  slayes  of  dulness,  mad  ambition,  strife,— 
The  scom'd  of  fortune,  and  the  scorn  of  life,— 
Of  fathers,  step-dames,  all  to  Tirtue  lost— 
To  this  asylum  for  all  scoundrels  post 

*'  lUipes,  pxedpices,  poisons,  rivers,  knives. 
Bridges,  or  bloody  swords,  abridged  the  lives 
Of  men  of  former  times,  when  ills  assail'd, 
iUid  every  path  of  life  and  hope  had  fail'd : 
But  now,  when  fear  of  punuhment,  or  shame. 
Or  infamy,  hath  blasted  our  good  name. 
We  think  St  Francis  with  his  cord  and  gown 
Will  save  our  souls,  if  we  but  shave  our  crown : 
Thieves,  parricides,  the  infamous,  thus  hope 
To  enter  neaven,  white-wash'd  by  means  of  soap. 

*'  Poisons  though  drunk  from  ^ms  must  always  kHI, 
Undumged  their  nature,  and  their  ^wer  of  ilL 
The  ass  though  clad  in  Tyrian  dye  is  slow; 
l^e  lioness  for  ever  workmg  woe : 
The  ichneamon  crafty :  mild  the  ox :  the  bear. 
The  vulture,  swallow,  never  changed  are : 
So  the  polluted  never  jiurer  orows. 
Though  clothed  in  whiter  robes  than  Arctic  snow?. 

*'  The  viper  of  Numidia  casts  her  skin- 
Not  stins :— the  tiger  leaves  his  mountain  den. 
But  not  nb  savageness :  so  man  mav  run 
O'er  seas  and  mountains,  and  his  feUows  shun ; 
Or  deck  himself  in  robes  of  white  or  black. 
With  thong  or  cord  b^;ird,  or  lash  his  back. 
Or  beg  the  bread  of  charity,  and  grind- 
Not  aU  can  soothe  the  tumults  or  the  mind : 
Let  him  change  place,  retire,  shun  Scythian  snows. 
Or  ^thiop  heats,  his  breast  finds  no  repose. 
Which  guUe  and  sinful  passions  ever  vex. 
And  sleepless  cares  excruciate  and  perplex. 

''  Nor  marble  cell,  nor  gloomy  solitude. 
Shall  from  thy  soul  the  restless  storms  exclude ; 
And  conscious  guilt  shall  haunt  Uiv  waking  hour. 
And  |;Tisly  phantoms  round  thy  pillow  lour. 
Ambition,  swollen  with  pride,  shall  find  thee  there, 
Whirling  thy  fancy  round  on  win|;s  of  air. 
Raging  to  burst  the  opposing  barrier. 

*'  Maxk  now  that  despicable  wretch ;— well,  he 
Cannot  distinguish  letter  A  from  B  ; 
A  man  who  was  rejected  as  unable 
To  clean  a  greasy  kitchen,  or  a  stable ; 
Yet  shave  him,  it  has  all  the  good  of  college- 
Clap  on  a  cowl,  the  cowl's  the  cap  of  knovriedge. 
Then,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  our  dunce 
Is  leam'd,  and  wise,  and  prudent,  all  at  once. 
And  strict  and  honourable,  a  modest  knave, 
Apanfler  chaste,  a  robber  very  grave  I 
What^'er  a  friar  savs,  that  must  be  true ; 
What  he  forbids,  then  that  you  must  not  do ; 
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Is  be  a  jndge  ?  give  him  your  case  and  wait ; 
Dare  to  insult  him^  and  nis  nod  is  fate  ; 
Such  power  has  madness  in  a  shaven  pate ! 
We  ciul  the  ancients  credulous^  that  tney 
Were  by  such  dreams  of  error  led  away. 
As  Cadmus'  comrades  sprung  of  serpents'  teeth,— 
Or  Jason,  trembling  with  the  fear  of  death. 
When  the  earth  heaved  in  agony  around. 
And  magic  terrors  shook  the  pr^^nant  ground ; 
Yet  we  believe^a  groom  not  worth  a  doit, 
A  strolling  vagabond,  or  caitiff  wight. 
By  heaven  converted,  all  at  once  has  grown 
An  Aristotle,  Plato,  Zenophon. 

"  Now  see  the  arts  these  lazy  drones  employ^ 
To  trap  rich  widows,  and  the  mob  decoy. 
To  darken  and  disturb  the  world,  abuse 
The  vulgar,  and  their  poisonous  drugs  infuse ; 
Come  Uaten,  and  their  frauds  exposed  shall  be. 
With  all  their  trappings,  tricks,  and  trumpery. 

"  Whene'er  a  madman  loses  every  lock. 
The  thing's  a  man,  that  was  before  a  block ; 
Like  Tages,  bom  a  sage,  as  bards  avow, 
Tum*d  up  a  prophet,  by  a  Tuscan  plough ! 
Our  Monk  first  learns  to  walk  in  solemn  guise. 
With  head  inclined,  hands  cross'd,  and  downcast  eyes 
Fix'd  on  the  ground  askant ;  with  face  as  wan 
And  pale,  as  make  it  fumes  of  sulphur  can  ; 
To  shun  society ;  and  if  one  be  near. 
Never  to  laugh  or  speak ;  and,  during  prayer. 
To  force  reluctant  tears ;  with  poisonous  breath 
To  roar  out  psalms,  while  music  roars  out  **  Death !" 
With  the  left  finger  press  the  drinking  cup. 
Before  he  dare  to  put  it  to  his  lip : 
With  "  pax  vobiscum,"  ope  the  door  or  dose. 
With  formal  phrase  to  raise  him  from  repose ; 
With  formal  phrase  arrange  and  eat  his  bread ; 
Remove  it,  and  do  all  that's  done  or  said. 
In  making  prayers— or  water,  greetings,  praise-*^ 
AU,  all  is  done  in  good  set  formal  phrase. 
Full  well  he  learns,  with  ea^  game  in  view. 
How  to  prepare  his  toils,  and  how  pursue ; 
.   How  to  allure  the  youth,  and  how  inflame 
The  female  heart  to  thoughts  and  deeds  of  shame ; 
How  to  catch  widows,  and  the  ears  of  kings  ; 
What  presents  please  the  rich  and  great,  what  things 
Deceive  the  fickle  vulvar;  and  how  those. 
Whose  eyelids  death  is  just  about  to  dose, 
Mav  be  prepared,  with  all  due  zealous  care, 
To  leave  their  worldly  eoods,  himself  the  heir. 

**  These  are  the  wondrous  rudiments  of  art. 
The  proem  and  the  prologue  got  by  heart 
By  all  cord-bearers  of  a  holy  mind : 
For  this,  who  would  not  leave  their  friends  and  kind^ 
Be  wanderers,  exiles,  needy^  lawless  men ; 
Like  wild  beasts  live,  as  often  change  their  den ; 
For  years  buffoons,  to  carp  and  bark  at  all. 
Be  friends  or  foes— be  fill  d  with  milk  or  gall-* 
And  as  the  stomach  prompts,  applaud  or  blame  ? 
It  is  the  friar's  belD^  end,  and  aim. 

"  Next,  when  the  dodle  youth  are  quite  predse. 
And  perfect  in  those  elemenU  of  vice, 
Bdng  to  sloth  devoted-^then  upsunds 
A  hoary  sage,  blear-eyed,  with  trembling  hands. 
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And  toothless  g^iuaB,  and  wrinkles  that  create 

A  saared  awe  in  eveiy  shaven  pate ; 

The  mystic  secrets  of  the  sect,  its  arts^ 

And  wisdom  most  abstruse^  be  placidly  imparts." 
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Deably  beloved  youths !— 4hu8  speaks  the  w]ght«— 
Whom  cords  and  shaven  skulls  with  me  unite. 
And  the  same  vows  and  vestments,  love  ctf  ease. 
And  sandals  to  admit  the  sunny  rays, — 
Mark  well  my  words,  and  mark  my  irilver  hair. 
O'er  my  pak  temples  straggling  here  and  there— 
My  tottering  knees,  my  voice,  my  strength  undone. 
Tell  me  my  race  of  life  is  almost  run. 
Me,  who  have  lived  in  comfortable  ease 
Under  the  cowl,  this  fiftieth  harvest  fi«es 
From  life's  more  active  duties ;  and  vou  see 
My  days  not  spent  in  vain,  nor  yet  snail  be. 
Did  not  Tiresias  and  great  Hector  warn. 
The  first,  Ulysses— tms,  the  goddess-bom— 
What  harbours  each  should  make  for,  whither  guide 
The  flying  ssil,  what  dangerous  shores  avoid  ? 
Why  should  not  I,  oh  brothers  of  my  heart. 
To  you  some  counsel  also  now  impart. 
Some  friendly  maxims,  with  my  latest  breath- 
Pleasant  to  you  in  Hfe,  to  me  at  death : 
Yes^I  will  fig^t  my  battles  o'er  once  mwe, 
Ye»— I  will  sul  where  oft  I  sail'd  before ! 

Since  then,  my  friends,  you  ate  so  lasy  grown. 
Your  Btrengdi  by  indolence  so  broken  down. 
That  neither  toilsome  war,  nor  stormy  seas. 
Nor  toils  of  husbandry,  can  longer  please: 
And  since  the  indolent  can  never  count 
To  dimb  with  ease  the  steep  Aonian  mount. 
Hither  your  souls,  your  minds,  your  strength  direct. 
To  learn  the  mvstic  lore  of  our  seraphic  sect. 

Of  aU  the  pillars  which  our  tribe  sustain. 
Confession  is  the  best  for  strength  and  gain ; 
This  is  a  crop  unlike  die  farmer's  crops-«- 
This  never  fails  us,  or  deceives  our  hopes. 
What  though  the  hail-struck  grapes  should  disappear. 
Nor  from  the  winepress  gush,  the  swain  to  dieer ; 
What  if  fierce  war  cut  offthe  herdsman's  flocks. 
Confession  never  fails  us— crafty  folks. 
Kings  tremble  at  this  weapon,  which  alone. 
Wielded  by  us,  can  overturn  the  throne 
(If  we  but  will  it)  of  an  ancient  race : 
Others  we  can  exalt  *'  to  pride  (^  pLioe," 
And  fix  them  there,  through  blood  and  scenes  of  woe. 
For  when  the  secret  thoughts  of  all  you  know. 
How  easy  to  egg  on  the  traitor  heart. 
And  make  the  timid  vulgar  bear  a  part. 
Rousing  thdr  mighty  strength ;  or  to  betny 
Peers  to  their  prince— his  favours  to  repay  .* 

Our  first  great  care,  my  friends,  (for  now  your  time 
Does  not  permit  to  dwell  at  length  on  crime,} 
Rich  matrons,  and  the  usurer  obtain— 
Who  gloats  with  rapture  o'er  his  paltry  gain. 
Our  next,  the  merchants ;  next,  the  noble  peers 
Whom  rapine  bftth  eorich'd ;  and  blood  mi  twn, 
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Wrung  from  their  country^  dignify-- and  stain : 
The  creatures  of  the  great  do  not  disdain ; 
Nor  even  a  sonant,  whether  man  or  maid : 
Those  of  the  pimping,  or  the  pil&ring  trade : 
All  who  can  gi?e«  receive :  nought,  nought  repel 
But  poverty,— and  it,  bid  go  to  nell. 
What  man  of  sense  would  sow  a  barren  field. 
Or  water  gardens  which  no  produce  yield  ? 

When  men  have  once  received  ]rou  as  a  guest, 
l^thin  the  secret  chambers  of  their  breast, 
Then,  Proteus-like,  all  forms  and  figures  shew. 
When  girls  reveal  what  mothers  never  know. 
Nor  friend  of  friend,  nor  spouse  of  spouse,  then  dare 
All  that  you  please,  and  keep  them  in  vour  snare ; 
Heap  burdens  on  their  backs,  and  bind  them  there. 
He  who  hath  once  his  inmost  thoughts  reveed'd. 
And  secrets  buried  deep,  and  long  oonoeal'd. 
Hates  while  he  fawns»  «Qd  dreads,  from  foitt  of  mind, 
Lest  fumes  of  wine  or  anger  should  unbmd 
Your  tongue,  yet  unrewarded  to  be  still : 
With  such  a  splendid  victim  at  your  will 
Spare  not,  but  plunder ;  press  the  spunge  and  squeese^ 
And  then,  when  juiceless,  throw  it  where  you  please. 

Mark  well  the  difierenee  of  sex  and  ace. 
The  first  soft  down  of  manhood  brings  the  rage 
Of  love  ungovernable:  the  thirst  of  gain 
Consumes  the  old :  the  pliant  virgin^  brain 
Is  tum'd  and  tickled  by  soft  flattery's  strain. 
Dark  superstition  blinds  and  sways  the  old ; 
The  merchant's  only  god— are  heaps  of  gold. 

If  powerful  matrons,  or  fkt  wealthy  game. 
You  trap,  oh  then  be  careful  that  you  frame 
A  thousand  ways  and  means  to  beg  and  get ; 
Such  as—''  the  rot  and  roaring  wmds  b^t 
The  pillars  of  God's  house,  which  lacks  repairs. 
And  soon  will  tumble  down  about  our  ears." 
"  Our  hearths  want  fuel ;"— this  to  the  rich  in  wood ; 
And  to  the  rich  in  land,  pretend  the  food 
The  brethren  chew,  is  coarse ;  and  that  theur  ale 
Is  sour  and  lanffuid,  vwid,  fiat,  and  stale. 
Capons,  and  kids,  and  lambs,  the  churls  can  send ; 
For  saared  linen,  ask  a  city  friend. 
Or  sacred  vestments,  and  a  bit  oi  gold 
To  firinge  them,  or  to  m&ad  a  cup  grown  old ; 
To  adorn  a  window,  image,  or  a  cross : 
Soldiers  and  robbers  never  foA  the  loss 
Of  what  they  steal,  for  pious  uses  given : 
The  peijured  merchant  s  g<dd— wm  ope  the  gates  of  Heaven* 

Since  tender  gprls  have  got  no  gifts  to  grant. 
That  let  them  give  whereof  they  feel  no  want. 
Which  when  ungiven  dies,  ungiven  they  lose 
To  little  purpose.    Those  whose  passions  dose— 
The  cool  of  bbod— fire  while  you  seem  to  preach ; 
The  latent  fijrms  and  modes  of  pleasure  teach ; 
Teach  them  by  questions  which  the  heart  inflame, 
All  that  thejr  wish  to  know,  but  (^nnot  name: 
If  one  bat  listen  thus,  though  more  severe 
Than  any  ancient  Sabine  she  appear. 
Her  lesson  will  not  stop,  believe,  me,  here. 
And  while  their  pomp  in  dress  you  seem  to  scold. 
Their  ornaments  of  sparkUog  gems  and  gold. 
Then  let  your  warning  finger  slily  rest 
On  the  sQtt  beauty  of  the  swelling  breast. 
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Compose  the  tangled  tresses  of  their  hair. 
Nor  even  the  tender  squeeze  or  kiss  forbear. 
And  while  you  lecture,  practiee  what  you  say,— 
"  This  is  the  way  you  smile,  and  this  the  way 
Your  buhiiug  kisses  lesd  the  heart  astray ; 
And  thus  you  squeeze  the  foot,  the  fingers  press. 
That  frown  brings  woe,  this  nod  is  happiness  ; 
Thus  diroagh  the  darkness  oft  tou  steal  secure. 
Thus  noiseless  open,  noiseless  shut  the  door." 
Deep  on  your  souls,  my  friends,  these  maxims  fix. 
The  privilege  of  time,  place,  age,  and  sex. 
By  wmch  an  yearly  crop  of  weuth  we  reap. 
Unspotted  £sme,  and  buss  in  erery  shape. 

If  any  dare  aught  to  our  sect  refuse. 
And  his  fidii-gnts  not  give  to  our  sea-mews. 
Get  at  his  lackeys,  and  his  tattling  maids ; 
Fish  out  his  habits,  fix  the  darkest  shades 
Of  crime  and  accoiation  on  his  fame. 
And  by  your  secret  whisperings  blast  his  name. 
But  if  a  single  stain  you  canno|  find 
On  the  pure  mirror  of  his  spotless  mind. 
Then  raise  the  shout  of  heresy,  and  cry. 
His  fair  outside  conceals  rank  heresy. 
The  timid  thus,  the  simple  thus,  are  led^ 
Bv  fear,  or  hope,  or  art,  or  fraud,  or  dread. 
Like  brasts  and  fishes  trapp'd  and  captive  made. 

Great  crimes  require  skgnt  punishment  sometimes ; 
Sometimes,  not  tears  atone  for  slightest  crimes ; 
1S7  to  make  clean  men's  purses,  not  their  breasts ; 
A  doister,  church,  or  masses  by  the  priests. 
Or  altar,  change  one's  fastings  into  feasts. 

But,  above  all,  the  youthful  heart  you  must 
Pervert,  and  fan  its  smouldering  fires  of  lust 
Within  this  fallow  soil,  the  seeds  of  crime. 
If  cherish'd,  swell  to  richest  fruit  m  time. 
This  farm,  we  must — this  vineyard,  this  estate. 
With  sin's  most  rich  manure  quite  saturate. 
Till  it  be  rank  with  filth.    Nor  Scythia's  snow, 
Nor  if  the  gulfs  of  ocean  should  o'erfiow. 
Or  thirsty  summer,  with  his  sweltering  fire. 
Bum  the  parch'd  earth ;  not  each,  not  all  inspire 
Such  terror,  as  that  day  to  us  of  doom. 
When,  bursting  Superstition's  murky  gloom, 
The  li^ht  of  Truth  comes  streaming  from  afar, 
Unveihng  to  the  mob  how  dark  we  are. 

Now  turn  we  our  attention  to  the  swains. 
And  the  sweet  pleasures  of  the  sunny  plains ; 
Together  let  us  range  the  steep  defiles,  ' 
Or  scour  the  forests  with  encircling  toils ; 
Rouse  ye,  my  merry  monks ;  a  while  disown 
The  shades  of  sloth,  the  bustle  of  the  town. 
And  sooty  cook-  bhops,  for  the  airy  height 
Of  mountain- wood,  or  streams  where  nymphs  deJigfat 
To  thread  the  dance  on  flowery  carpets  smooth 
Of  meadows  smiling  in  eternal  youth. 
Oh !  that  mv  blood  its  warmth  could  yet  regain, 
Dispensing  health  and  strength  through  every  vein 
To  these  weak  limbs ;  then  would  enraptured  I 
To  laughing  vales,  like  that  of  Tempo,  fly ; 
And  there  of  silvan  shades  and  music  dn»im. 
While  the  soft  murmurings  of  a  tremulous  stream 
Would  make  my  care*wom  heart  once  more  with  pleasure  beam ! 
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But  since  friHn  me  such  joys  are  now  withheld^  - 
By  dissipation  battei'd,  ana  by  eld. 
On  you,  my  youths,  devolve  these  pleasant  cares, 
Brinff  nets,  make  nooses,  lay  your  crafty  snares, 
Until  the  startled  game  and  fields  resound 
The  yelping  shout  of  many  a  shaveling  hound. 

Now  for  the  fields !  but  first  let  him  whom  sloth 
Hath  broken  down,  and  is  to  walking  loath. 
Some  wretched-looking  mongrel  mule  bestride, 
(Since  horses  to  our  order  are  denied 
By  Father  Francis,)  while  the  vigorous  young 
Walk  it,  and  presents  with  them  hear  along 
To  catch  the  simide,  and  promote  our  trade*-^ 
Indulgences,  and  images  of  lead 
Or  paper,  picture8,-->worthless  things  to  vend 
B  V  way  of  favour.    Would  wise  fishers  spend 
Tneir  cash  on  golden  hook,  or  silken  netr 
Some  apples,  pears,  or  figs— do  not  forget ; 
The  best  and  earliest.    By  cranes,  the  cranej 
By  fishes,  fish  are  trapp'd.    The  rich  disdain 
No  worthless  presents.    Are  not  beasts,  though  wild. 
Held  fast  bv  threads  ?  Are.  not  great  fish  beguiled 
By  a  small  hook  ?.  by  lime  large  birds  are  held  ? 
But  mark  me  well,-— for  game,  not  every  wood,     . 
For  catching  fish,  not  every  stream,  is  good : 
Not  every  snare,  the  cunning  sportsman  knows. 
Will  trap  a  hawk ;  not  every  field  o'eifiows 
In  grain ;  no  man  of  sense  can  hope  to  reap 
From  prickly  thistles  the  empurpled  grape  ;«- 
Whate  er  is  best,  be  sure  to  choose  the  same*- 
The  best  of  tackle,  and  the  best  of  game. 

Women  there  are,  (but  of  all  such  beware,) 
Who,  to  relieve  their  anxious  breasts  of  care. 
Have  shaved  their  heads,  and  so  been  one  of  us ;— « 
There's  danger  here,  though  many  think  not  thus.  . 
A  thousand  accidents  occur,  which  may 
Expose  the  sex,  and  tear  the  veil  away. 
Watchful  Suspicion,  with  its  prying  eyes,     . 
Not  oft  deceived,  will  pierce  the  dark  disguise'; 
And  the  fell  anger  of  an  injured  spouse 
For  his  stolen  rib,  a  deadly  war  will  rouse. 
No  fear  of  God  will  teach  him  to  respect 
The  character  of  us,  the  holy  sect : 
Fame  aids  his  rage,  and  bears,  with  filing  feet. 
Our  shame  abroad,  wherever  people  meet : 
With  no  regard  for  reverend  head  or  back, 
A  haael  stick  may  thwack  us  blue  and  black. 

Methinks  you  know — ^if  not,  you  ought  to  know— 
A  circumstance  that  happen'd  at  Bourdeaux ; 
Much  harm  it  wrought  your  sires :  may  their  distress 
A  useful  lesson  on  your  minds  impress ! 
There  lived  a  godly  monk,  than  whom  ne'er  man 
In  lucre's  path  with  greater  vigour  ran ; 
None  wero  more  skill  d  rich  widows  to  ensnare. 
Or  make  the  stupid  vulgar  gape  and  staro : 
Well,  then,  this  knowing  one,  for  many  a  day, 
Flunder'd  and  plodded  on  his  useful  way 
O'er  old  Thoulouse's  happy  fields,  Santogne, 
And  either  bank  where  flows  the  fair  Garonne, 
Until  at  last,  inipell'd  by  cruel  fate, 
Bourdeaux  he  enters  with  a  brother  mate. 
Whose  time  drew  near ;  for  now,  alas !  she  found 
Her  waist  grow  rounder  as  the  moon  grew  round. 
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Her  inexperioiee  gives  her  hope  in  Tain 
To  hide  her  shamej  by  ■Cni|gguiiff  with  her  paiD, 
In  some  fiir  dutant  puce:  in  this  would  she 
Sopm  every  toil  by  knd^  or  storm  at  sea,— 
Such  was  her  love,  her  zeal,  h^  deep  respect. 
Such  her  devotion  to  the  holy  sect ! 
And  nowa xaong  storm  comes  swelling  on. 
Driving  the  ship  adown  the  dark  Garonne  ; 
And  now,  alas !  the  motion  soon  leveal'd 
The  kuly's  shame,  so  long  and  well  ooneeal'd 
No  groan  betray'd  her  inward  fears  and  throes. 
Till  pain  forced  out  an  utterance  to  her  woes  ; 
She  scream'd,  she  shriek'd— «  puling  infant  cried. 
And  lo  1  the  monk  a  mother  is  descried. 
Confounded  at  the  unwonted  sight  and  sound. 
Doubt  and  amaiement  seised  on  all  around  ; 
Nor  ears,  nor  eyes,  nor  senses,  dare  they  trust. 
Some  into  rage,  some  into  laughter  burst. 
Monk,  mother,  child,  they  cry  aloud,  dunild  be 
Pitch'd,  as  accursed,  into  the  raging  sea ! 
These  raonsten  buried  in  a  watery  grave, 
The  cause  removed,  the  storm  would  oeaae  to  ave. 
And,  Heaven  appeued,  their  ship  and  lives  wwild  save^ 
Others,  of  milder  mood  and  pious  mind. 
To  mercy  and  concealment  were  inclined  ; 
Viewed  human  ihdlty  with  no  angry  frown, 
And  in  anothei^s  weakness  saw  their  own. 

Thus,  while  the  ignoble  vulgar  stonn'd  and  frownU 
And  clamorous  sailon  made  the  shores  lesoundt 
Our  luckless  brother  slily  slinks  away, 
With  heavy  heart,  name  blasted,  deep  dianay 
Of  punishment  at  home :  and  thus  he  goes 
With  downcast  eyes,  to  hide  his  shame  and  woes 
In  foreign  lands;— from  child  and  mistress  torn— 
Left  on  the  naked  shore— all  sick,  forlorn,— 
Amid  the  ribald  vulgar'ebitter  scorn. 

I  at  that  time  in  youthful  vigour,  strong 
In  lunffs  and  voice,  and  skill'd  through  right  and  wranjr 
'  To  lead  the  mob,  by  humouring  every  wlum ; 
Even  I  then  found  it  difficult  to  trim 
Their  tongues,  and  turn  the  current  of  abuse. 
Although  in  bitter  words,  and  oaths  pofuae, 
I  cursed  the  deed,  and  swore  it  was  devised 
By  one  of  Luther's  sect,  like  us  dii^piiflgd. 
».^^\  ^^y  ourselves  to  dangers  thus  expose  ; 
To  calumny  that  bites  both  friends  and^. 
When,  with  unbroken  fame,  we  may  with  esse 
Feast  on  the  sweets  of  love  asoft's  we  please? 

Your  silly  country  wenches  I  despise ; 
Your  8un«bumt  shepherdess  I  cannot  price  ; 
Be  mine  the  wealthy  dame,  who  has  to  mourn 
A  widow'd  bed  until  her  lord  rotum 
From  foreign  lands,  where  war  and  war's  akrms 
Detain  him,  revelling  in  the  midst  of  arms. 
A  wife  thus  left,  a  house  thus  left,  assail 
With  aUyour  miffht;— fawn,  flatter,  pray,  bewail. 
Push  on,  fear  nothing,  bravely  keep  the  field— 
And  thus  the  citadel  in  time  must  yield. 
Meanwhile  hunent  the  lonesome  lady's  fate. 
Speak  of  her  husband  with  some  worthless  mate 
Spendmg  their  ni^ta  together ;  while  alone 
^e  must  a  widow'd  life  and  bed  bemoan. 
Her  honour  ttras,  tho^^fa  many  a  bidwark  guaid 
It,  soon  giyes  wayi^ana  you  haye  your  reward ; 
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Andy  sinoe  her  imnott  thought's  ocmiess'd  to  jam. 
Tell  her  no  seeming  prudery  can  do— 
Thus*  thus  you  nuy  make  every  house  your  own^ 
And  double  profits  shall  your  labour  crown : 
Sinoe  every  woman,  with  her  honour  lost. 
Will  purcnase  pleasure  at  whatever  coat. 

Let  me  not  uil  to  impress^  with  might  andaudn. 
On  those  who  scour  the  genial  fields  m  gain. 
Namely,  in  fidthfiil  tobleU  to  relate 
The  wealth  of  every  house,  man,  woman,  states 
Condition,  and  the  like,  and  thus  provide 
A  vade-mecum  for  the  young,  to  guide 
Their  minds  in  tith^commuting,  and  their  fret 
To  houses  that  abound  in  drink  and  meat. 
In  hope  or  something ;— when  and  where  abstain 
Or  persevere,  in  makmg  lies  and  gain. 
'Tis  not  enough  such  records  merely  should. 
When  handed  to  the  voung,  those  wings  include ; 
But  let  them,  too,  each  W4>man'8  name  contain. 
Her  bent  of  mind,  by  secret  marks,  explain ; 
Whether  a  stubborn,  and  rebelliotts  mmd. 
Or  malapert,  benevUent  and  kind. 
Or  chaste  or  wanton,  open  or  disguised,— 
Be  all  and  sundry  faitmully  comprised. 

Mv  friends,  the  memory  of  former  Uiss 
Me  farther  than  I  wish'd  nath  made  digress : 
Now  for  that  part,— the  pillar,  comer«atone 
By  which  our  sect  must  stand,  or  tumble  down. 
A  man  requires  bui  little  grasp  of  mind 
To  fix  the  scale  of  crimes  not  well  defined: 
Men  and  their  manners  soon  we  know ;  they  meet 
Our  gaze  in  every  house,  and  every  street : 
Minct— mind  alone  is  his,  who  draws  each  eye 
And  ear  to  where  be  sits  enthroned  on  hi^; 
Who  curbs  the  bridled  mouths  of  men  with  jreins. 
And  loosens  as  be  listeth ;-— who  restrains 
With  honey'd  words  the  troubled  hearts  of  men  ; 
Their  troubled  hearts  can  soothe  and  calm  asain. 
TMb,  this  is  power :  and  onlv  his  whose  soiu 
Is  mighty,  daring,  far  beyond  control. 
Shameless,  undminted  ;-*hi8  on  whom  await 
Unbidden  words,  whose  speaking  eves  translate 
The  workingn  of  his  spirit;  with  tne  thrill 
Of  the  minus  feeling  m  his  voice;  whose  will 
Mouldeth  his  plastic  looks  like  wax ;  whose  heart  . 
Grasps  right  and  wrong  alike,  where  ^piil^ul  art 
Can  every  seeming  take,  dissemble,  feign. 
As  interest  demands,  or  place,  or  gain. 
What  man  of  many  thousands  may  we  hope 
Sufficient  with  this  task  of  might  to  oc^r 
None,  none  but  him  whose  heart  and  soul  alone 
Deuodion  fashions  of  the  rarest  stone. 

"  The  bookish  rhetoric,"— the  conunon  rnks 
Whereby  Uiey  form  their  orators  in  schools. 
Which  all  your  paltry  pedagogues  explain. 


Expect  not  while  the  orator  1  feign. 
Hear,  oh  Calliope !  my  prayer  ;  I  ask 
Thy  inspiration  in  this  arduous  taak  : 
Not  TuUVs  mazes  shall  I  try  to  thread. 
Nor  by  the  toilsome  wav  of  Fabius  lead 
Tour  steps,  nor  Aristotle's  thorny  rath,— 
OuxB  be  ibe  bwten  road,  no  ruts  tnat  hath 
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To  wonnd  the  feet^  but  plain  and  travell'd  oft. 
Where  all  is  downhill  work,  on  meadows  soft. 
.   Fhrst,  then,  away  with  modesty ;  it  will- 
It  cannot,  e*er  an  empty  stomach  fill : 
The  bold  bufibon  it  graceth  not,  he  feigns. 
Bat  if  the  purple  current  in  your  veins 
Fly  to  your  front  and  cheeks,  then  rub,  transfer 
The  red  of  rosy  wine  thereto  with  care : 
Mend  Nature--driDk  and  squabble^flght  and  flash- 
Fix  on  your  face  one  solid,  bloody  blush. 

True  wisdom  all  grammatic  stuff  disowns. 
And  learning  as  "  a  labour  to  the  bones." 
Some  two* three  maxims  from  the  ancients  quote. 
Three  sentences  from  Tullv  learned  by  rote ; 
As  many  lines  of  Virgil, — ^half  an  ode 
Of  Horace :  these  will  never  incommode. 
But  bring  you  ready  fame,  and  always  are 
A  zest  to  talk,  and  make  the  stupid  stare. 

I  knew  a  monk,  whose  stock  of  Latin  lore 
Was — fifteen  words,  and  not  a  letter  more ; 
But  such  his  skill  and  senius,  that  he  could— 
In  what,  or  when,  or  wheresoe'er  he  would — 
His  words  well  rank'd  and  filed,  so  wheel  about, 
That/atM  /  the  man  could  never  be  put  out. 
Stop  not  nor  stammer  when  a  barbarous  sound. 
Or  solecism,  in  your  mouth  is  found  ; 
The  holy  fathers  quote  against  the  schools. 
Heaven's  sacred  mysteries,  then  tell  the  fools. 
Will  not  submit  to  paltry  grammar  rules. 

The  early  profligate  I  love ;  in  sooth. 
The  genuine  oronze  he  gets,^I  love  the  youth  : 
A  woman  first,  he  has  a  woman's  will 
For  quarrelling,  squabbling,  and  her  love  of  ill. 
Oh,  let  the  tongue  speak  poison,  and  the  soul. 
The  fire  of  ^tna,  Hecla's  lava  roll ; 
Hell's  smoking,  sulphury  flames  with  fury  dart. 
The  blacken'oThomed  snakes  that  gnaw  the  heart. 
The  demons  tearing  up  the  damn'd  with  groans. 
Crunching  with  forky  tusks  their  broken  bones. 
Speak  of  the  purgatorial  flames,  that  howl 
With  no  less  fury  round  the  troubled  soul ; 
But  not  for  ever,  as  a  prayer,  or  drench 
Of  holy  water  can  their  madness  quench, 
~  Bulls  lessen,  masses  lighten,  all  their  harm : 
This  is  the  Pope's  estate,  his  fertile  farm. 
The  fount  of  nectar,  whence  we  each  and  all 
Draw  tribute,  aild  the  silly  mob  enthral. 
There  let  the  heaven-forbidden  souls  remain 
Mid  penal  flres,  till  money  ease  their  pain ; 
There  let  them  roast  and  fry,  until  released 
By  sacred  masses  mumbled  by  the  priest. 
Indulgences,  and  holy  water,— these 
Can  burst  with  magic  power  the  grave  with  ease. 
And  all,  except  the  poor,  from  pain  rdease. 

No  lack  of  matter  here,  while  thus  you  rant 
And  rave  before  the  mob ;— no  fear  you  want 
For  topics,  while  the  ^neid  endures,* 
Or  Lombard  Peter's  silly  lies  are  your8,t 

*  Alluding  to  the  sixth  book,  in  which  the  description  of  the  infernal  tegiona  is  not 
nillike  the  Popish  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
t  Petnis  Lombardus,  Bishop  of  Paris,  wrote  a  Satnmary  of  Tbedogy,  ih  four  books, 
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Or  those  which  ADtonine,  or  Gregory  has^* 
The  higger  lies  of  heggar  Aquinas,  t 

And  that  our  church,  so  wealthy  and  so  goodj 
Rest  on  that  rock  on  which  it  ever  stood. 
On  Peter  buiid>  to  whom  alone  'tis  given 
To  shut  or  ope  the  gates  of  Hell  or  Heaven ; 
And  what  is  more,  the  purses  of  poor  dolts ; 
Unlock  the  miser's  chest,  undo  its  bolts; 
Untie  the  heifer,  when  she  fatten'd  is. 
From  her  abundant  crib,  and  make  her  his. 

Let  those  who  sacril^ously  contemn 
The  Holy  Church,  be  csdl'd  schismatic  men ; — 
Rank  heretics ;— fit  firebrands,  doom'd  to  boil 
Hell's  cauldron ;— mischief-makers,  who  embroil 
The  Church ; — sons  of  the  Furies: — Oh,  the  best 
Of  names  select,  which  passion  may  suggest 
Let  the  tongue's  thunderbolts  here,  here  alight. 
And  for  your  hearths  and  altars  boldly  fight. 
Christ's  and  his  followers'  precepts  let  the  schools 
Observe:  and  know,  ye  antiquated  fools, 
"Who  of  the  Fathers  and  their  fastings  cant. 
That  a  fitt  smoking  kitchen's  all  we  want. 

You  have  a  oojpious  theme,  if  you  abuse 
The  Nobles;  this  the  mob  will  ne'er  refuse. 
Unsheathe  the  tongue's  most  sharp  and  flaming  brand. 
Cut  down  their  crimes, — ^they  are  a  numerous  band,*^ 
Their  wars  and  murders,  roboeries,  and  all 
Their  frauds,  oppressions,  feuds,  and  bitter  gall. 

But  above  all,  the  secular  priesthood  steep 
In  vinegar,  and  on  them  scandal  heap. 
No  theme  like  this  to  catch  the  vulgar  ear. 
As  none  more  vicious  than  the  priests  appear. 
Big-bellied  monks  and  pontifis  exprobate— 
"  Their  cloud- capt  palaces," — their  pompous  state ; 
Bewail  the  wretcheu  people,  on  whose  bread. 
Thus  wasted,  are  those  lordly  churchmen  fed ; — 
Their  troops  of  strumpets,  gangs  of  rogues,—- the  fry 
Of  eunuch-singers,  pimne,  buffoons,  decry ; 
Their  posture-makers,  oancers,  ruffians,  cooks. 
Who  stretch  their  skill  to  cram  the  pamper'd  rooks. 
At  holiness  no  Bishop  now  aspires. 
But  that  liis  kitchen  shall  excel  his  sire's. 

Next  picture  at  the  drunken  prelate's  door 
Christ  shivering,  hungry,  thirstv,  begging,  noor; 
While  from  his  many  wounds  tne  gore  distus, 
With  none  to  help  him— none  to  ease  his  ills ; 
The  d<^,  more  piteous  than  their  pamper'd  lord. 
Even  lick  his  ghastly  wounds,  and  help  afford. 
Here  babble  out  all  Bernard ;  here  you  may 
The  damn'd  in  hell  imploring  help  pourtray,— 
A  topic  multitudinous  as  the  sand. 
Never  exhausted,  always  at  command. 
Even  while  the  rock-based  Capitol  endures. 
And  Popes  are  chosen  for  their  might  with  w— — • 


nnder  the  title  of  Senteniia:,  whence  he  had  the  name  of  MagiiUr  SenieoHarum, 
He  floarished  in  the  12th  centory. 

*  Aotonintts,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  lived  in  the  15th  oeotury.  Hii  principal 
vorki  are  Summa  Theologiea  and  Summa  Historica,  Qregnj  of  Rimini  is  here 
meant.  He  wrote  Conraieotaries  on  the  works  of  Petras  Lombardus,  On  accoant  of 
which  he  had  the  tide  of  Doctor  Authenticus.    He  lived  in  the  14th  centair. 

t  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  flourished  in  the  13th  century,  fitst  introducea  the  Scho- 
lastic Thcdogy.    He  wu  lurnamed  the  Angelic  Doctor. 
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On  Sodom  and  Gomomh  don't  begin, 

JjBBt  you  should  look  like  Satan  damning  ain. 

lliuB  hating  ranted  o'er  your  gibea  and  jeers. 
And  pleased  the  mob,  by  sooflSng  at  the  peers. 
Then  by  degrees  pull  in,— the  prostrate  raise. 
Confess  the  nobles  bad— perverse  thehr  ways ; 
Yet  dare  the  mob  to  mumrar  or  gainsay  ; 
Then:  duty  is  to  listen  and  obev. 
Even  though  a  sacrilegious  Juaas  wear 
The  proud  tiara,  let  no  mortal  dare 
To  doubt  this  Judas  has  the  ri^t  to  doom 
A  host  of  smrits  to  hell's  darkest  gloom. 
To  Udce  and  use  another's  as  his  own. 
And  force  the  world  to  tremble  at  his  frown. 
*'  Look  on  in  silence,  God's  own  righteous  time 
(Thus  tell  the  doubter)  shall  avenge  each  crime ; 
'Twere  better  that  your  finders  were  imbued. 
Even  in  a  venerable  fiither  s  blood. 
Than  madlv  to  profane  a  shaveling's  bead. 
Yea,  though  he  nave  abused  your  marriage  bed. 
Abused  your  daughters,  sons,  and  self  abused. 
Be  silent  and  conceal;  be  nought  refused 
Of  wickedness,  much  rather  than  belie 
Whom  unction,  bulls,  and  tonsure  sanctify." 

Into  their  ears,  thus  tickled  and  amusea. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Mass  must  be  infused. 
SpMk  of  that  g^ory  which  all-gracious  Heaven 
To  us,  his  holy  mmisten,  hatn  given. 
That  we,  whene'er  a  little  flour  we  take. 
And,  by  mumbled  murmurinss  can  make,<^ 
Wnen  made,  can  break  him,— broken,  then  can  tteep 
In  wine ;— into  our  stomachs  goes  the  heap 
Of  bones  and  marrow,  and  hau-livioff  limns : 
A  power  is  ours,  which  all  beside  becums 
Of  purple  kings,  or  angels  blessed  to  dweU 
In  neaven,  or  doom'd  to  deepest  pits  of  hell. 
The  Christophors  and  Christovor^-^e  men 
That  make  and  masticate  their  god,  and  then-*— 
Who  shall  gainsay,  and  who  their  misht  dd^  ? 
The  very  tnought  is  downright  blasnhemy.  § 

The  mob  are  pleased,  while  thus  the  pnests  you  rate : 
The  priests,  thus  deified,  your  jeers  forget 
Why  should  he  c|read  the  law,  or  worldly  shame. 
Whom  you  exemnt,  though  all  his  guilt  proclaim  ?— 
**  A  gasping  sh-e,  nis  muraerous  fingers  clasp'd. 
An  fliged  mother's  suppliant  throat  they  grasp'd." 
It  is  our  interest  that  all  ranks  of  men 
Should  fear  us ;  and  diat  we  to  them  again 
Be  reconciled  :  all  things  becon\e  to  all. 
When  there  is  hope  of  gain,  though  ne'er  so  small. 
I  warn  you,  and  I  warn  you  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  though  well  wam'd,  I  warn  you  still  once  more, 
Avoid  the  books— to  us  impoison'a  gall— 
Of  him  of  Tarsus,  called  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Oh  I  that  this  man  had  died  in  early  life. 
Or  with  the  church  continued  war  and  strife ; 
Oh  I  that  her  blood  his  fingers  still  imbrued ; 
That  baptism  his  heart  had  ne'er  renew'd ; 
That  he  in  blood  and  vexing  had  grown  old. 
The  bleating  lambkins  of  the  Chnstian  fold ! 
The  more  intensely  that  he  felt  the  glow 
Of  niety,  the  more  he  was  our  foe. 
And  if  St  Frauds'  oracles  be  true,«- 
The  cuckold  founder  of  the  firiar  crew,-^ 
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A  time  will  oome»  in  which  the  vulgar  fry^ 
Misled  by  Paul^  shall  raise  the  impieiis  crv 
-  Against  their  priests;  and  when  oar  temples^  all 
Our  heayen-llKe  palaces,  shall  totterinff  ndl. 
The  ashes  of  the  saints  shall  scattered  oe. 
And  men,  illnmined  by  the  trath,.shall  see 
Her  lif^t  rersaling,  to  their  impioiis  gase. 
Our  holy,  heavenly,  foolish  mysteries. 
Ere  this  shall  haf^,  and  if  such  oar  doom. 
Oh !  may  these  aged  eyes  sleep  in  the  tomb  i 
Up,  up,  mv  fHends !  I  crv  aloud,  awake  1 
A  storm  is  orooding,  whica  ere  long  will  break. 
And  borst  upon  your  heads;  warn  each  and  aU 
To  shun  the  mysteries  of  the  hated  Paul, 
Which  from  tbie  mob  should  ever  be  conceal'd. 
And  never  in  the  vul^  tongue  reveal'd. 
Writinffs  so  long  received  you  can't  condemn : 
Tet,  tell  the  mob  they  were  not  made  for  them. 
Obscure— thqr  only  can  be  gated  upon 
By  blear-eyed  Doctors  of  the  dark  Sorbonne, 
Whose  heads  must  first  be  fuddled,  and  the  bndn 
Wino^soak'd,  before  the  meaning  they  explain. 

These,  of  our  maxims,  are  the  chief  and  best. 
The  props  on  which  our  edifice  must  rest,*^ 
A  few  remain  to  give  it  moe  and  strength, 
But  are  too  trite  to  be  discnsB'd  at  lengtn. 
Such  as  oementhig  feuds  'tween  man  and  wife ; 
Divorcing  ill-assorted  pairs ;  or  when 
A  wife  is  caught,  to  soothe  her  spoase  again* 

From  tales  of  ghosts  that  roam  at  dead  of  night. 
Spirits  that  wslk,  and  fill  the  soul  with  fright, 
Which  charms  and  holv  watsr  must  restrain. 
Our  fathers  erat  derivea  no  little  gain. 
That  field  is  barren  now ;  the  Jeering  youth 
Laugh  at  those  fbolish  grandam  tales,  finvooth  ; 
Ask  Scripture  proof,  and  all  such  stuff  eschew. 
Though  the  Sorbonne  should  swear  the  thing  is  true. 
In  better  days,  this  instrument  unbarr'd 
The  bolts  tmit  watch  the  marriage  ooutfa,  wills  marred. 
Sent  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  or  Rome, 
And  sleek  adulterers  to  their  wives  at  home. 
When  a  rich  man,  foroetftil  of  himself. 
Left  to  his  children  all  his  worldly  pelf. 
Nought  £or  his  soul  and  priest,  then,  by  the  Mass  I 
Our  sires  were  not  the  men  to  let  this  pasa. 

It  was  a  case  like  this  that  roused  to  war 
Hiose  nobte  monks  dut  dwell  beside  the  Loire ; 
Where  lovely  Orleans  shews  her  distant  towers, 
And  com  and  wine  the  gladden'd  harvest  pours. 
Their  pious  frauds  (if  many  a  prying  scout 
Had  not  at  last  the  unwary  trick  found  out) 
Much  glory  to  out  sect  had  brought  about. 
Often  we  harm  each  other ;  sect  to  sect. 
While  thus  opposed,  the  common  good  neglect 
Berne,  a  St  Francis  to  henelf  had  got, 
With  hands  and  feet  well  bruised  and  bored,  I  wot; 
And  all  was  right,  till  Envy  unrestrain'd 
'Feach'd— and  great  scorn,  but  little  profit,  gain'd. 
Wiser  Italian  I  thou  wilt  ne'er  expound 
The  trick  of  Catherine  of  Sienna'*  wound ; 
Thy  lies  and  silence  bring  thee  meikle  gain. 
And  foreign  purses  of  thdr  substance  drain. 

Avoid  a  imracle---it  meets  with  sneen 
From  all— except  the  dreooing  mountaineers> 
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Or  Billj  Bwains ;  and  eyeo  of  theie  beware,-— 
Wisdom  is  making  lonely  woods  her  care. 
Who  could  believe  the  north-born  stubborn  Soot 
Or  eyes,  or  ears,  or  common  sense,  had  got  ? 
Yet  Lang — the  craftiest  fox  that  e'er  deceived 
Old  women-^could  not  make  his  frauds  believed ; 
Even  though  the  gloomiest  place,  and  mirkest  night, 
Augur'd  success,  and  promised  all  things  right 

It  was  a  dreary  waste,  where  far  and  near 
No  smiling  flower,  corn-field,  or  trees  appear ; 
The  wither*d  tamarisk  shews  where  life  had  been ; 
The  step  of  cattle  here  and  there  is  seen 
Imprinted  on  the  solitary  sand : 
They  call  it  Dysart— or  the  desert  land. 
There,  under  rocky  caves,  the  seeds  of  fire 
Lurk  in  their  flinty  beds»  and  strength  acquire 
From  veins  of  sulphur,  till  the  smoking;  ground 
Rolls  out  the  pitchy  vapour  all  around^ 
The  prelude  to  that  burst  of  flame,  which  now 
Comes  raging  from  its  prison-caves  below, 
Cleaving  the  shatter'd  earth  with  one  huse  rent. 
While  ^oom  and  noisome  odours  far  ana  near  are  lent* 
Here  Lang  had  often  heard— and  wish'd  that  none 
Should  doubt  that  he  had  heard— full  many  a  groan 
From  souls  in  torment,  many  a  long-drawn  sign. 
Weeping  and  wailing— shriek  and  bitter  cry. 
Here  hosts  of  devils  friek'd  about  in  bands. 
Whisking  their  monstrous  tails  along  the  sands. 
And  Lang  had  oft,  when  there  he  fasting  went. 
Snuffed  odours,  from  the  Devil's  kitcheh  sent. 

^us,  having  cramm'd  the  foolish  people's  ears. 
To  exorcise  the  demons  Lang  prepares; 

Wi^in  a  large,  a  smaller  circle,  makes, 
A  stake  its  centre— close  to  which  he  takes 
A  cauldron  fill'd  with  brine  and  ashes  mix'd ; 

With  murmurings,  and  with  prayers,  and  gaspinga  fix'd. 

This  scene  got  up,  the  venerable  sire, 

Array'd  in  grand  canonical  attire. 

With  bristly  sceptre  sprinkles  all  around. 

While  words  of  norrid  import,  dreadful  sound. 

Rush  from  his  breast,  that  pants  with  agony. 

While  he  adjures  the  heavens,  and  earth,  and  sea. 

And  the  vast  boundless  deep  of  hell  and  night. 

Which  heard  the  charm,  and  started  with  affright. 
Big  with  the  mightv  secret,  night  o'ershroudU 

The  neighbouring;  multitude,  that  flock'd  in  crowds,— 

Husbands  and  wives,  and  men  and  maidens,  wend 

To  learn  where  all  his  promises  might  end. 

And  that  he  might  all  curious  ears  restrain. 

Or  pryinff  eyes,  ne  order'd  the  profane. 

Ana  all  mat  had  not  on  that  day  confess'd 

Their  hidden  crimes  to  him  their  faithful  priest. 

To  keep  a  war^^  distance,  lest  a  sprite. 

Or  hungry  devil,  might  among  them  light. 

Gaping  for  prev,  and  cram  witn  bloody  daw 

Some  wretcned  sinner  down  hb  greedy  maw. 
A  knavish  lout,  well  disciplined  by  art 

In  this,  most  holy  act  to  play  a  part. 

By  way  of  victim,  to  the  stake  is  led ; 

Yet,  though  he  knew  the  secret,  still  his  dread 

Was  just  as  great,  as  if  from  Charon's  boat 

His  eyes  beheld  the  infernal  porter's  throat 

Engorging  naked  ghosU.    Perhaps  the  ck>wn 

Could  not  ^fBuce  the  tales  of  horror  sown 
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By  ally  women  in  his  infant  bfetst,— 
Whereby  thev  terrify  their  babes  to  rest ; 
Or  that  the  plaoe^  the  amoke^  the  gloomy  night. 
Pictured  Hm's  kitchen  to  his  troubled  sight. 
'tht  people  from  a  distance  yiew'd  the  whole. 
And  neard  the  groans  of  many  a  tortured  soul ; 
Heard  devils  dwed,  beseech,  scream,  howl,  and  hoot ; 
Heard  answers  given  to  questions  never  put : 
Now  OB  the  ground,  now  up,  Lang  turns  his  ejef> 
Now  beats  his  breast,  for  holy  water  cries. 
Until  the  cock,  the  harbinger  of  day, 
Crow'd  to  their  former,  holes  the  ghosts  away. 

Hie  farce  now  o'er,  Lang  gulls  with  m^ht  and  main 
The  mob,  by  stories  fashion'd  to  each  brain  : 
Describes  the  purgatorial  fires, — the  toil 
Of  spirits  doom'd  the  Devil's  pot  to  boil 
Like  faggots,  or  tranafix*d  on  s^ts,  or  plunged 
In  icy  streams,  until  the  Mass  expunged 
Their  guilt  and  pain :  their  numbers  even  could  tell,— 
Like  the  most  aged  denizen  of  hell. 
They  swallow  all  :-*the  pnigatorial  creed 
Prosper'd,  and  would  have  prosper'd  long  indeed. 
In  spite  of  Luther ;  but  the  senseless  lout, 
Lang's  hobnail  devil,  let  the  secret  out. 
Whether  through  dread,  or  drink,  or  bribes,  alas  1 
I  know  not,— but  the  trick  no  more  would  pass. 
It,  and  our  hopes  of  plunder,  all  were  ffone. 
And  sacred  truth  witn  brighter  lustre  uione. 

Therefore,  mv  friends,  now  and  for  ever  shun 
Your  ghosts  ana  wonders,  for  their  race  is  run. 
But  if  you  must  have  miracles,— why,  then 
Bring  forward  only  those  perform'd  in  Spain,— 
Or  those  among  the  Amencan8,-*or  those 
Of  the  parch'd  ^thiop,  where  the  Nilus  flows. 
Whose  source  the  desert  sands  have  hid  so  long. 
Whence  nonacan  come  to  prove  you  right  or  wrong* 
The  wary  man  his  open  foes  may  shun  ; 
But  the  fell  pest  that  poisons  all  within,— 
Lurking,  it  shoots  its  fires  through  every  vein,— 
No  care  or  prudence  scarcely  can  restrain. 
Heaven-fiivour'd  were  our  sires !  or  we  had  seen 
Our  sect  destroyed,  by  ourselves  I  ween. 

Inspired  by  hell,  if  any  brother  dare 
Our  mystic  secrets  to  the  mob  declare^— 
Our  nightly  rites,  and  frauds,  and  pawns  refu8ed>-*- 
Girla  whose  throats  we  cut,  by  us  abused  ; 
Our  deeds  with  one  another,— let  him  die 
The  traitor's  death  accursed,— and  let  him  lie. 
Sleeping  the  wakeless  sleep,  through  all  eternity. 

Ton  have  my  counsel :— now,  my  stomach's  woes. 
And  the  rich  steam  of  food  that  fills  my  nose. 
Drive  language  firom  my  chops,— my  sermon  to  a  dose. 

%  Thus  fir  Eubulus ;  who,  tho'  he  abhorr'd 
And  fear'd  the  pious  brethren  of  the  cord 
Who  sought  his  life ;— yet  never  felt  a  fear 
To  sound  their  orgies  in  the  public  ear. 
Some  sulphur,  eggs,  a  dip  in  running  streams. 
By  him  prescribed,  soon  cbarm'd  away  my  dreams 
Of  cowls,  cords,  shavelings,  from  my  crasy  brain. 
He  proved  that  impious  tricks,  got  up  for  gain. 
Could  little  real  happiness  obtain,  W.  H. 
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GKm.BMKV, 

I  ABDUiB  this  aitide  lo  yso,  i 
il  k  tfacrdbre  my  dsty  lo  < 
it  widi  a  steloDcnt  of  ny  n 

Tliat  wludi  bem  the  ntme  of  F»- 
Htiad  Economy ,  is  DOW  tau^  at  jrosr 
Unircraty,  and  odior  Icafins  pheea 
of  education  in  England  and  Srntknd^ 
«  a  jeience  eqoaDy  troe  in  its  princi- 
^M  with  GcMnetry. 

If  it  be  not  a  ocknee,  but  a  mam 
of  fictions,  yon  are,  by  teaching  it, 
deeply  disgracing  yonr  Umreraty ,  and 
destroying  yoor  own  reputation  as 
men  of  science:  Too  are  converting 
fiiat  noble  and  hallowed  seat  of  learn- 
ing, idiich  has  so  long  ranked  amidst 
the  first  of  England's  boasts  snd  trea- 
■ores,  into  the  psrent  of  ignorance 
and  error,  and  me  enemy  of  tmtfa 
and  philoaophy.  And  yon  are,  by  ex* 
ample  and  precept,  doing  the  sune 
with  all  the  more  inflnential  sources 
of  education. 

This  Politicsl  Economy  is  not  mat« 
ter  of  opinion  and  practice,  which  can- 
not haTC  material  effect  on  public  in* 
teiests ;  it  besrs  Titally  on  erery  thing 
Talnable  to  your  country  and  species. 
It  is  in  course  of  sweeping  application, 
and  if  it  be  erroneous,  not  only  na* 
tional  trade,  wealth,  and  power,  but 
religion,  civilisation,  and  every  social 
gora,  must  sufibr  from  it  deadly  in- 
Jury  !  it  must  be  prolific  of  every  kind 
of  evil  and  calamity.  If  it  be  erro- 
neous, you  are,  by  teaching  it  to  the 
rising  statesmen  of  vour  country,  fill- 
ing the  Cabinet  and  Legislature  with 
the  maxims  of  ruin— -deluding  the 
community  with  these  maxima-— &- 
shioning  destructive  ignorance  and 
error  into  omnipotent  hw— and  ma- 
Idng  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  the 
paramount  object  of  the  ruler  s  coer- 
cion and  the  subject's  duty.  If  such 
overthrow  be  the  consequence,  you 
will  rank  amidst  the  most  guilty  of 
its  parents ;  upon  jou  will  sit  the 
shame  of  having  given  the  counsel, 
created  the  instruments,  and  removed 
the  impediments. 

You  are,  therefore,  solemnly  called 
on  by  the  illustrious  name  of  vour 
University,  and  your  own  exalted  re- 
putation^^ihe  momentous  trusts  you 


with, 
kntfanmy,    and 


1,  phi- 


ttBdnuOT,  and  patnoCism — adenoe, 
philoaophy,  and  dl  your  public  and 
pnvaae  duties  to  subject  the  prind- 
plca  of  this  asserted  Scaenoe  to  the 
OMMt  aeardiing  acmtiny ;  and  if  yoa 
find  diem  fidkcioiis,  to  banish  them 
both  fiwn  amidst  you  and  from  yoor 


I  am  as  fnUr  coDvineed,  that,  in  the 
abstract  as  wdl  as  in  praetioe,  in  re- 
gard to  wealth  as  weQ  as  other  msN 
SOB,  they  are  essentiaDy  faDadoos,  as 
I  am  diat  I  exist.  I  csn  find  in  what 
I  have  stated  solBdent  to  justify  me 
for  addressing  to  you  the  grounds  ai 
conviction ;  but  I  am  not  vridiout 


my  « 
other 


Our  common  comitiy  ia  enduring 
bitter  suffering-— the  masa  of  oar 
countrymen  cannot  procure  a  suffi- 
dency  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  I 
conscientiously  believe  die  great  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  amplication  of 
diese  prindples.  If  I  be  m  error,  the 
notorious  act,  that  such  a  sUte  of 
tilings  has  foQowed  such  appUcation, 
eondusively  proves  that  rigcnous  ex- 
amination Dy  the  proper  audiorities 
is  a  matted  ot  imperious  necessity.  I 
know  that  the  most  momentous  prac* 
tieal  question  which  at  the  present 
moment  could  be  propounded  is  diis— 
Aaa  THE  FaiirciPLES  of  Political 
Economy  which  GovxaMMBNT  is 

ACTINO  OK  TaUB  OR  FALSE  ? 

It  is  not  merely  because,  as  the 
tutors  of  our  ministers  and  legb- 
lators,  and  die  official  authorities  and 
guardians  of  sdenoe  and  philosophy, 
you  constitute  the  sumreme  tribunal 
m  such  matters,  that  I  address  you. 
It  is  usdess  to  address  those  below 
you.  The  mass  of  my  English  ooon- 
trymen  are  with  me,  but  they  are 
powerless.  What  can  I  gain  by  speak- 
ing to  the  Ministry— to  men  who  have 
no  prindplea  of  policy  of  their  own, 
and  who  cannot  do  other  than  obey 
what  the  aposdes  of  this  Political  Eco- 
nomy dictate  ?  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons discusd<m  has  ceased  ;  and  the 
most  decisive  proofs  are  laughed  down 
by  the  simj^  assertion— They  vt 
contrary  to  Political  Economy.    To 
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appeal  to  it  would  be  abfiirdity.  If  I 
look  at  parties,  whether  in  office  or 
out  of  it,  I  can  find  neither  creed,  nor 
even  integritjr,  to  encourage  hope. 
Amidst  those  who  hare  it  in  their 
power  to  save  their  country,  and  whose 
especial  duty  it  is  to  do  so,  I  can  ap- 
peal with  confidence  only  to  you. 

My  task  is  to  deffend  what  is  stt^« 
matixed  as  exploded  error  and  anti« 
quated  prejudioe— what  is  represented 
to  deserve  no  other  disproof  than  con-* 
tempt  and  derision.  I  should  not  un- 
dertake it,  if  those  to  whom  I  address 
myself  were  as  full  of  bigotry,  error, 
and  prcrjndice,  as  the  people  who  east 
the  stigma,  and  make  the  representa- 
tion. But  I  apeak  to  men  learned  and 
scientific,  enhghtened  and  dispassion* 
ate,  the  defenders  of  truth  and  patrons 
of  knowledge ;  therefore,  I  shall  ob« 
tain  an  impartial  hearing,  and  righte- 
ous judgment. 

Every  real  friend  of  science  will  be 
indebted  to  me,  if  I  in  the  most  trifling 
degree  supply  materials  for  giving  to 
Political  Economy  the  characteristics 
of  genuine  science ;  my  labours  will 
not  be  worthless,  if  I  merely  clear  the 
ground  of  rubbish  for  the  benefit  of 
other  architects.  But  scientific  truth, 
in  this  matter,  is  bekiw  notice,  when 
compared  with  practical  effect 

I  plead  no  cause  <^  my  own.  Un- 
known,  nameless,  and  personally  dis* 
interested,  your  conduct,  whatever  it 
may  be,  cannot  afibct  me.  AsanEng« 
lishman,  I  call  on  you  to  do  your  duty 
to  your  country,  and  upon  her  must 
fall  the  consequences  of  your  decision. 
They  will  not  be  confined  to  her  only. 
England  wUl  know  from  such  deci« 
sion,  whetiier  you  are  worthy  of  hold- 
ing the  sacred  trusts  she  mis  nlaced 
in  your  hands,  or  are  numberea  with 
those  who  are  preparing  her  ruin. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to'such  ports 
of  what  is  called  Political  Economy  as 
have  the  most  important  effect  on  pub* 
lie  interests.  I  propose,  in  the  first 
place,  to  oftr  proofs  of  the  errors  of  the 
Economists,  and  then  to  extract  ftom 
such  proofs  the  measures  reouisite  for 
removing  the  intolerable  sunerings  of 
the  community. 

I  will  commence  with  the  theory  of 
Mr  Ricardo  and  his  foUowers,  touch- 
ing profits  and  wages,  not  only  be- 
cause  it  forms  the  pith  of  their  sys- 
tem, but  because  it  strikes  at  all  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.  Whatever 
it  may  gire  to  the  indiyidual;  it  giyes 
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notiiing  but  penury,  barbarism,  and 
misery  to  the  body.  By  making- high 
profits  the  Hne  qua  non  of  national 
wealth,  and  low  wages  that  of  hig^ 
profits,  it  in  reality  makes  it  the  grand 
principle  of  dvil  government,  to  keep 
the  mass  of  the  human  race  in  the 
lowest  stages  of  indigence  and  sufifer* 
ing.  That  this  theory  is  detestable  as 
a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  is  not 
the  only  reason  why  it  ought  to  be  re« 
fitted ;  it  is  now  reduced  to  practice 
in  this  country,  and  proofs  are  before 
all  of  the  effects  it  is  calculated  to 
have  on  the  weal  of  the  subject,  and 
the  heart  of  the  ruler.  In  obedience 
to  it,  the  community  has  been  plunged 
into  loss  and  wretchedness ;  in  ob^li« 
ence  to  it,  the  Ministry  and  L^sla* 
ture  have  in  late  years  displayed  such 
flinty  indifibrence  to  public  misery, 
and  such  savage  cruelty  in  the  pro* 
dnction  of  it,  as  were  never  before 
witnessed  in  any  dvUised  nation. 

The  grand  principle  of  Mr  Ricardo 
and  his  disciples  is  this — putting  the 
rent  of  land  out  of  sight,  the  price  of 
every  commodity  consists  solely  of 
wa^  and  profits.  As  it  forms  the 
basis  of  their  system,  and  of  what  they 
call  an  unerring  science,  it  might  have 
been  expected,  not  only  that  they 
would  be  unanimous  respecting  it,  but 
ihat  they  would  place  it  whoUyabove 
dispute  oy  demonstration.  What  la 
tiiefiictp  Mr  Ricardo  broadly  asserts 
that  taxes  or  rates,  imposed  exclusive- 
ly on  the  farmer,  aro  added  to  the 
price  of  com,  and  that  "  every  tax 
imposed  on  the  production  of  raw  pro- 
duce falls  ultimately  on  the  consumer, 
in  the  same  way  as  taxes  on  the  pro- 
duction  of  manufactured  commodities 
fall  on  tile  consumers  of  these  arti- 
cles." Mr  M'Culloch  maintains  that 
profits  can  be  raised  or  reduced  by  a 
reduction  or  increase  of  taxes.  This 
is  an  admission  of  tiie  notorious  fact, 
that  price  consists  partiy,  and  in  many 
cases,  principally,  of  taxes.  To  pro- 
duce. It  is  as  essential  for  tiie  producer 
to  pay  his  duties,  as  to  pay  his  wages  ; 
and  it  is  as  necessary  for  him  to  add 
the  amount  of  the  former  to  his  price, 
as  to  add  that  of  the  latter.  He  ad. 
vances  capital  for  both,  his  price  must 
rotum  it  to  him,  and  it  would  be  as 
correct  to  call  wages  profits,  as  It  is  to 
call  taxes  and  rates  so.  Taxation  must 
commence  with  production ;  a  dvili* 
ted  community  must  impose  on  itself 
public  and  parochial  butdens  when  it 
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begins  to  exists  and  taxes  always  enter 
largely  into  the  cost  of  every  commo- 
dity. The  assertion  of  the  Economists^ 
that,  putting  aside  rent,  the  whole 
produce  of  land  and  kbour  is  divided 
between  capitalists  and  labourers/  is 
not  even  apparently  true ;  for  the  state 
as  obviously  and  certainly  gets  a  share, 
as  either.  Of  what  do  the  sixty  or 
seventy  millions  of  taxes  and  rates 
collected  annually  in  this  country  con* 
sist,  if  Uiey  are  not  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  land  and  labour  ?  It  may, 
therefore,  be  as  truly  said,  that  prices 
consist  solely  of  profits,  as  that  they 
consist  solely  of  wages  and  profits. 

I  mention  this,  Mcause  I  shall  soon 
shew  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  mo- 
ment. 

Mr  M'CuUoch  owns  that  Mr  Uu 
cardo  gives  to  the  term  profits  a  mean« 
ing  different  from  the  one  alwavs  given 
it  m  "  the  real  business  of  life/  and 
that  a  portbn  of  the  share  of  produce 
allottea  to  the  capitalists  is  not  pro- 
fit. 

The  Economists,  with  happy  con- 
sistency, while  they  give  the  name  of 
profit  to  duties,  wholly  revise  it  to 
rent,  which,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is 
nearly  all  profit.  Why  do  the^  ex- 
dude  it  from  price  ?  Because,  m  the 
words  of  Mr  M'CuUoch,  "  the  rent  of 
land  is  altogether  extrinsic  to  the  cost 
of  production,  and  the  circumstance  of 
the  landlords  consenting  to  give  it  up 
would  not  occasion  any  change  in  the 
pxoductiveness  of  industry,  or  any  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  raw  produce." 
If  this,  and  the  assertion,  that  no  rent 
could  be  paid,  if  none  but  land  of  the 
first  quahty  were  cultivated,  be  true, 
it  must  be  equally  true,  that  no  capi- 
tal is  emploved  in  the  cultivation  of 
land,  save  tnat  of  the  farmer. 

If  land  of  the  first  quality  can  be 
obtained  ffratuitously  in  New  South 
Wales  and  elsewhere,  is  nothing  re- 
quisite for  its  culture  beyond  the  stock 
and  utensils  of  the  mere  tenant  ?  It 
must  be  cleared,  a  house,  barns,  &c., 
must  be  erected,  and  fences  must  be 
formed,  or  it  cannot  be  cultivated.  A 
considerable  amount  of  fixed  capital^ 
of  landhrct 9  capital,  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  mere  tenant — must  be  employ- 
ed, and  it  must  yield  interest  for  such 
capital ;  or  it  must  remain  a  stranger 
to  the  plough.  In  some  parts  of  Ame- 
rica it  18  a  trade  to  clear  land,  raise  on 
it  the  necessary  buildings,  &c,  and 
then  sell  it*  If  a  man  have  the  choice 
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of  buying  such  land  finr  a  ccmsiderable 
sum,  or  of  receiving  uncleared  land  of 
the  same  quality  and  in  the  same  sita- 
ation  as  a  gift,  he  prefers  the  former, 
because  he  knows  it  will  pay  him  in- 
terest on  the  purchase-money.  Sudi 
interest  is  clearly  rent 

Here  then  is  conclusive  proof  that 
land  of  the  first  quality  must  pay  rent 
in  the  most  severe  sense  of  the  woid, 
or  it  will  not  be  cultivated.  The  ca- 
pital of  the  tenant  cannot  coltiTate  it, 
without  that  of  the  landlord.  It  mat- 
ters not,  if  the  landlord  and  tenant  be 
combined  in  the  same  person  ;  or  if 
where  land  is  cheap  feeling  cause  men 
to  prefer  buying  to  rentmg.  If,  in 
Engknd,  the  capital  of  the  landlord 
were  vested  in  clearing,  building,  and 
enclosing  centuries  ago,  it  still  has  a 
right  to  interest. 

I  grant  that  advance  of  price  is  a 
leading  cause  in  bringing  inferior  land 
into  tillage ;  but  this  is  not  the  qoes- 
tion.  The  Economists  maintain,  that 
rent  is  extrinsic  of  the  cost  of  fnroduo- 
tion,  and  that  its  cessation  could  not 
reduce  the  price  of  raw  produce.  Tl^ 
is  erroneous. 

In  countries  where  the  best  land 
can  be  had  for  nothing,  raw  produce 
is  very  cheap,  and  according  to  the 
Economiste,  the  rate  of  profit  la  of 
necessity  very  high :  if  a  man  in  them 
have  land  given  mm,  his  principal  out- 
lay is  made  in  clearing,  &c.  and  of 
course,  consista  of  landlord's  capital ; 
his  outlay  of  tenant's  capital  ia  small. 
Suppose  that  he  expenda  a  thousand 
pounds  in  ,  clearing,  && — that  thii 
money,  at  ithe  current  rate  of  profit, 
ought  to  yield  him  ten  per  cent  inte- 
rest, and  that  the  yearly  surplus  pro- 
duce of  his  land  is  equal  to  200  quar- 
ters of  wheat  at  30s.  per  quarter,  or  to 
L.S0O.  In  this  case,  one- third  of  his 
surplus  produce  must  go  for  interest 
of  landlord's  capital;  or,  in  other 
words,  for  rent ;  if  this  were  not  re- 
ceived by  him  as  landlord,  he  could, 
as  tenant,  sell  his  produce  one- third 
cheaper.  It  is  one  or  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  Economists,  that  u  such 
a  man  could  not  obtain  the  general 
rate  of  interest  for  his  capital,  he  would 
not  employ  it  in  agriculture  ;  and  this 
is  equivalent  to  maintaining  that  the 
best  land  would  not  be  cultivated,  if 
it  would  not  yield  interest  on  land- 
lord's capital— if  it  would  not  yield 
rent. 

Of  course,  rent  must  always  enter 
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into  the  cost  of  production^  and  form 
a  part  of  price ;  or  at  any  rate^  it  must 
always  do  eo,  until  the  Economists 
teach  the  land  to  clear  itself  of  trees 
and  hushes^  and  to  grow  spontaneous* 
ly  houses,  bams,  stables,  and  fences. 
Saying  nothing  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  if  a  moderate!  sum  per  acre  be 
allowed  for  the  first  cost  of  clearing, 
and  a  further  sum  for  buildings  and 
fences,  it  will  be  found,  that  on  every 
farm,  the  landlord  has  almost  as  much 
capital  employed  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  produce,  as  the  tenant. 
Were  it  not  for  the  buildings  and 
fences,  the  tenant  would  be  compelled 
by  waste  and  increased  expense  m  la- 
bour, to  charge  considerably  more  for 
his  produce  than  he  now  receives. 
The  Economists,  therefore,  cannot  ex- 
pel rent  from  price,  without  declaring 
that  an  enormous  part  of  the  capital 
constantly  employed  in  the  proauc- 
tion  of  agricultural  produce,  ought  not 
to  yield  the  least  profit. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  correct 
conclusions  to  be  reached  in  Political 
Economy,  if  the  principal  ingredients 
of  price  be  not  ascertained  with  scien- 
tific accuracy.  But  what  do  the  Eco- 
nomists here  give  us  as  their  founda- 
tion? Instead  of  self-evident  truths, 
self-evident  fictions;  instead  of  de- 
monstration, confession  of  error.  They 
disagree  touching  the  meaning  of 
terms,  and  admit  that  they  call  things 
what  they  are  not.  They  own  that, 
practically,  they  proclaim  a  house  to 
be  a  tree,  and  a  green  field  a  river. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  University  of 
Oxford  can  acknowledge  that  to  be  a 
science,  which  has  such  a  foundation. 

Having  decided  in  this  manner,  that 
price  consists  solely  of  wages  and  pro- 
fits,  the  Economists  next  decide,  that 
a  real  rise  or  fall  in  the  former,  must 
produce  a  fall  or  rise  in  the  latter— 
that  if  wages  rise,  profits  must  fall ; 
if  they  fall,  profiu  must  rise.  Then: 
doctrine  is,  that  the  whole  produce  of 
land  and  labour  is  divided  exclusively 
amidst  labourers  and  capitalists,  and 
therefore  if  the  share  or  the  former 
be  increased  or  reduced,  that  of  the 
latter  must  be  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree reduced  or  increased.  Of  course, 
according  to  them,  profiu  must  be  at 
the  highest,  when  wjwes  are  at  the 
lowest.  They  thus  place  wages  and 
labourers  in  fierce  and  eternal  con- 
flict  irith  profits  mi  capitalists. 
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Before  I  refute  them  in  another 
manner,  I  will  do  it  conclusively  on 
their  own  grounds.  Let  us  then  sup- 
pose that  the  world  constitutes  a  who^, 
that  trade  is  perfectly  free,  that  none 
but  land  of  the  first  quality  is  cultiva- 
ted, and  that  every  owner  of  land  cul- 
tivates it  himself,  and  no  tenant  is  in 
existence.  Agriculture  is  not  only  the 
great  source  of  raw  produce,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Economists,  the  rate  of 
profit  in  it  must  govern  the  rate  in 
manufactures  and  trade;  with  it,  I 
must  therefore  commence. 

Putting  price  wholly  out  of  the 
q^uestion,  the  profits  of  the  agricultu- 
rist depend,  in  a  large  degree,  on  the 
kinds  of  produce  which  he  can  find  a 
market  for.  If  he  cannot  find  a  mar- 
ket for  wheat,  he  not  only  loses  his 
most  profitable  crop,  but  his  knd  suf- 
fers in  fertility  from  his  inability  to 
^ve  it  the  proper  varietv  in  cropping  ; 
It  frequently  happens  that  if  he  can- 
not for  the  year  sow  his  land  with  a 
particular  kind  of  grain,  he  can  sow  it 
with  nothing  that  will  yield  him  any 
profit.  If  he  cannot  find  a  market 
for  sheep,  swine,  homed  cattle,  &c., 
he  not  onlv  loses  the  great  profit  which 
the  sale  of  them  would  yield,  but  his 
land  suffers  grievously  in  fertility  from 
the  want  of  the  manure  which  Uiey 
would  produce.  To  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum of  profit,  he  must  be  able  to  sell 
the  whole  of  a^  kinds  of  produce  whidi 
it  is  in  his  power  to  raise.  Possessed 
of  this  ability,  his  yearly  sale  will  be 
twice  as  much  in  amount  as  it  will  be 
without  it,  if  prices  be  in  both  cases 
the  same. 

I  need  not  prove  that  the  labourer's 
consumption  must  be  governed  by  his 
wages,  because  the  Economists  admit 
that  a  rise  or  fall  of  wages  must  give 
him  a  greater  or  smaller  command 
over  commodities,  and  that  the  lowest 
wages  must  confine  him  to  the  lowest 
food — ^must  confine  him  to  potatoes, 
rice.  Sec,  and  prohibit  him  from  con* 
suming  wheaten  bread  and  animal 
food. 

The  labourer  is,  indiridnally,  when 
he  can  procure  them,  even  a  greater 
consumer  of  bread  and  animiu  food 
than  the  rich  man.  From  this  and 
their  numbers,  the  working  classes, 
when  they  have  the  means,  consume 
infinitely  more  wheaten  bread,  animal 
food,  butter,  malt  liquor,  &c.,  than 
the  rich  ones ;  if  their  oopsuiDptioA  of 
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sneh  articles  were  destroyed,  that  of 
the  rich  ones  would  not  be  increased 
to  any  extent  worthy  of  notice. 

Looking  then  at  the  world  as  a 
whole,  suppose  that  profits  are  at  the 
highest  pointj  and  wages  at  the  low« 
est.  These  low  wages,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  as  the  Economists  admit, 
must  prohibit  the  working  classes 
throughout  the  world  from  eonsu* 
ming  wheat,  animal  food,  malt  liquor, 
butter,  &c,  — from  consuming  the 
leading  productions  of  the  soiL  This 
would  confine  every  agriculturist,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  production  of 
articles  of  the  least  value,  and  sink  his 
land  to  the  lowest  point  of  fertility. 

I  will  assume  that  in  this  case  an 
agriculturist— to  avoid  all  oonfiuion 
touching  rent,  I  have  annihilated  land« 
lords,  but  I  cannot  be  so  dishonest  as 
to  confiscate  their  properrr—obtains  a 
quantity  of  the  best  hmd  for  nothing ; 
expends  in  clearing,  building,  and 
fencing,  L.1000 ;  employs  in  utensils, 
stock,  crop,  and  the  requisite  portion 
of  loose  money,  L.IOOO ;  pays  only  for 
labour,  from  its  excessive  cheapness, 
L.50  per  annum,  and  sells  his  yearly 
surplus  produce  for  L.350. 

Now,  let  wages  be  doubled,  and  the 
working  classes  be  thereby  enabled  to 
consume  the  full  proportion  of  wheat, 
animal  food,  malt  liquor,  &c,  and 
what  wiU  be  the  efiects  to  this  agri- 
culturist, if  not  the  least  addition  be 
made  to  hie  prices  ?  He  will  be  able 
to  raise  more  valuable  kinds  of  pro- 
duce, he  will  frequently  be  able  to 
have  a  profitable  crop  instead  of  a  use- 
less fallow ;  his  lana  will  be  render^ 
far  more  fertile,  and  in  consequence, 
he  will  be  able,  without  any  advance  of 
price,  to  obtain  at  least  twice  the  sum 
for  his  produce.  L.50  will  be  added 
to  his  expenses,  and  L.350  to  his  in- 
come; the  rise  of  wages  will  double 
his  profits. 

If,  before  the  rise,  he  consume  com- 
modities yearly  which  cost  him  L.100, 
and  it  raise  them  in  price  fifty  per  cent, 
this  will  add  fifty  pounds  to  his  ex- 
penses. I  will  deduct  fifty  pounds  more 
from  his  gains,  to  pay  the  interest  and 
wages  on  the  additional  capital  and  la- 
bour, which  his  new  system  may  call 
for.  His  case  will  now  stand  thus:  Be- 
fore the  rise  of  wages,  hisgrossincomeis 
L.350,  his  expenses  in  wages  and  com- 
modities are  L.150,  and  his  net  profit 
is  L.200.  After  the  rise,  his  gross  in- 
come is  L.700,  his  expenses  areL.300^ 
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and  his  net  j^ofit  is  L.400.  The  rise 
raises  his  net  rate  of  profit  on  his  capi- 
tal from  ten  per  cent  to  twenty.  I 
have  made  allowances  against  him  be- 
yond the  truth  ;  he  wwild  need  little 
additional  capital,  and  commodities 
would  not  be  raised  to  himso  mudi  as 
fifty  per  cent.  If  the  value  of  his 
produce  be  only  increased  one  half, 
this  will  add  l^th  per  cent  to  his  rate 
of  net  profit 

I  speak  on  the  ground  that  the  rise 
of  wages  is  not  to  raise  in  the  least  his 
prices,  but  it  will  raise  them  greatly. 
If  it  raise  them  only  ten  per  cent, 
this,  on  a  sale  amounting  to  1*700, 
will  add  L.70  to  his  net  fnrofit. 

I  am  stating  no  imaginary  or  ex* 
treme  case ;  I  am  propounding  what  is 
an  essential  unassailable  trut£  From 
its  gigantic  importance,  I  will  give  it 
further  demonstration. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  food  of  the 
agriculturist's  live  stodL  costs  him  no- 
thing ;  this  stock  lives  on  that  whidi 
would  otherwise  be  waste;  even  the 
outlay  he  makes  in  artificial  grasses 
and  turnips  is  repaid  bvthe  additional 
fertility  it  gives  to  the  land.  He  can- 
not keep  up,  much  ieee  increase,  the 
fertility  of  his  land  vrithout  manoie  ; 
and  he  must  d^end  for  manure  prin- 
cipally on  his  five  stock,  whidi  pro- 
duces it  almost  free  of  expense.  In 
everv  year  a  laij^  part  of  his  land  can-i 
not  be  sown  with  com,  and  with  live 
stock  he  can  make  much  profit  from 
this  part ;  but  without,  he  can  make 
none.  From  the  increased  fertility  of 
the  land,  the  same  quantity  of  labour 
produces  a  greater  quantity  of  com. 
Thus  the  live  stock  sold  by  him  is  al- 
most all  pure  profit ;  what  it  appears 
to  cost  him  in  production  is  in  reahty 
repaid  by  the  land. 

Land  is  more  or  less  fertile,  as  the 
rotation  of  crop  is  more  or  less  varied. 
If  the  same  piece  of  land  be  sown  with 
the  same  kind  of  grain  for  two  or  three 
years  in  succession,  it  will  in  the  last 
year  yield  nothing  worthy  of  being 
called  a  crop.  In  most  cases,  if  it  be 
sown  with  the  same  kind  of  grain  or 
grass,  more  frequently  than  once  in 
three,  four,  or  five  years,  it  will  yield 
a  similar  return.  The  longer  the  in- 
terval is  between  sowing  it  with  the 
same  kind  of  seed,  the  greater  is  the 
crop,  independendy  of  the  effects  of 
manure.  Wheat,  saving  nothing  of 
its  large  return  and  high  value,  is  es- 
sential for  growing  the  proper  variety 
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of  crop.  Some  of  the  best  wheat  land 
will  grow  little  save  wheat  and  beans ; 
it  wiU  not  grow  barley ;  take  from  thia 
land  wheat,  and  it  wiU  be  compara- 
tiyely  worthless  for  tillage.  The  other 
wheat  land  generally  geto  no  more 
manure  for  wheat  than  it  wonld  re« 
quire  if  sown  With  other  grain :  and  it 
issown  with  wheat  whenitconldnotbe 
sown  with  other  grain  without  having 
iu  productiveness  ii^ured.  Take  from 
land  live  stock  and  wheats  and  it  will 
then  require  infinitely  more  land  and 
labour  to  produce  the  same  quantity 
of  oata,  &C. 

As  I  have  said^  the  working  classes 
must  always^  when  they  have  the 
means,  be  the  principal  consumers  of 
the  more  valuable  kinds  of  agricultu- 
ral produce.  Assuming  that  they  are 
as  three  to  one,  compared  with  the 
other  classes,  they  must  consume  three- 
fourths  of  the  wheat,  animal  food,  &c.> 
produced  by  the  land.  Let  the  cessa^ 
tion  of  their  consumption  compel  every 
agriculturist  to  proauce  three«fourt]u 
less  of  wheat  and  live  stock ;  and  this, 
taking  into  account  the  reduced  fer- 
tility of  his  land,  will  take  one*haIf 
from  Uie  amount  of  bis  yearly  sale  of 
produce.  After  this,  he  will,  for  the 
production  of  other  grain  than  wheat, 
be  compelled  to  cultivate  almost  the 
same  extent  of  land,  and  to  employ  al- 
most the  same  quantity  of  labour. 

The  history  of  this  country  abun- 
dantly proves,  that  when  the  working 
classes  consume  the  full  portion  of 
wheat  and  animal  food,  the  agricultu- 
rist is  barely  enabled  to  raise  the  pro- 
per proportion  of  the  more  valuable 
kinds  <»  produce.  The  history  of 
other  countries  abundantly  proves  that 
when  these  classes  consume  but  little 
of  such  articles,  the  agriculturist, 
without  export,  is  in  a  great  degree 
confined  to  the  production  of  the  un- 
profitable kinds  of  produce.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  all  men,  that  if  the  labouring 
orders  of  England  were  to  abandon  the 
consumption  of  wheaten  bread  and 
animal  food,  the  vearly  produce  of 
every  farm  would  lose  a  vast  part  of 
its  value,  and  the  land  a  large  part  of 
its  fertility. 

What  is  true  of  the  whole,  is  equal- 
ly true  of  the  part.  In  whatever  de- 
gree the  labourer's  means  of  consu- 
ming the  full  portion  of  wheaten  bread, 
anixnal  food,  &c.  may  be  contracted, 
in  the  same  degree  must  the  power  of 
the  agriculturist  for  raising  the  more 


valuaUe  kinds  of  produce,  and  the  ferw 
tility  of  his  land  be  contracted.  The 
former  must  have  the  maximum  of 
wages,  or  the  latter  cannot  have  the 
mioimum  of  profits. 

I  have  stated  the  matter  in  the  most 
unfavourable  point  of  view  to  myself. 
Everyman's  allotment  of  land  contains 
various  qualities ;  and  if  the  best  can 
only  be  cultivated,  the  inferior  wUl  be 
worthless  to  him  unless  he  can  keep 
sheep.  The  consumption,  therefoi^ 
oi  the  full  portion  of  animal  food  by 
the  working  dasses  must  make  a  con- 
siderable part  o£  hia  land  constancy 
profitable,  which  would  otherwise 
yield  him  scarcely  any  thing. 

What  I  have  said,  applies  to  other 
than  com  and  pasture  land.  The  pro- 
ducer of  sugar  makes  his  mm  at  Htde 
cost,  from  what  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  waste  if  he  did  not  make  it, 
and  it  about  defrays  the  expenses  of 
his  plantation.    It  is  in  a  large  degree 
consumed  by  the  working  classes,  and 
he  could  make  but  little  if  they  did 
not  drink  it  If  they,  fhnn  consuming 
none,  consume  all  he  can  make,  hu 
profits  are  greatly  raised,  although  the 
price  of  sugar  and  rum  is  not.    The 
case  is  similar  with  wine  producers  in 
regard  to  the  inferior  wines.  Speaking 
generally,  throughout  the  world,  the 
value  of  the  proiluce  of  land  to  the 
producer  in  kind  and  quantity,  putting 
price  out  of  the  question,  must  rise  or 
fall,  as  the  labourer's  wages  rise  or  falL 
Here,  then,  is  proof  that  a  rise  of 
wages  up  to  the  point  requisite  for  en- 
abling the  labourer  to  procure  an  ample 
sufficiencv  of  wheaten  bread,  animal 
food,  malt  liquor,  &c.  must  always 
raise  the  profits  of  agriculture.    Here 
is  proof  that  the  profits  of  sgpculture 
and  the  wages  of  labour  are  insepara- 
ble, and  must  rise  or  fall  together.    If 
the  Economists  are  to  be  beueved,  this 
ought  to  be  sufficient  for  proving  that  a 
rise  of  wages  must  raise  general  profits. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  effect  of 
this  doubling  of  wages  on  manufac- 
tures and  trade.    I  have  assumed  that 
raw  {KTodnce  is  not  to  rise  in  price, 
thernore  the  manufacturers  will  ob« 
tain  it  as  before.    The  price  of  mann« 
factured  commodities,  as  well  as  of  raw 
produce,  consists  in  but  a  small  degree 
of  labour,  independently  of  duties.    I 
will  suppose  that  on  the  average,  one- 
fourth  of  the  price  of  every  manufac- 
tured  commodity  consists  of  labour, 
and  in  tlus  1  ampretty  sure  I  exceed 
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the  truth.  The  manufsctorer,  theo, 
from  the  doubling  of  wages^  must  add 
to  his  i)rice  twenty-five  per  cent  to 
enable  him  to  buy  the  labour  contain* 
ed  in  his  commodity;  assuming  his 
rate  of  profit  to  be  ten  per  cent,  he 
must  add  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
more  to  preserve  the  rate  from  reduc- 
tion ;  a  trifle  more  must  be  added  for 
the  efiect  on  intermediate  capitalists; 
and  to  do  this^  and  give  him  a  higher 
rate  of  profit,  I  will  add  thirty- five  per 
cent  to  his  price.  If  the  prices  of 
mannfacturea  goods  be  on  the  ayerage 
raised  thirty-five  per  cent,  this  will 
raise  oonsiderabW  the  rate  of  profit  in 
trade  and  manufactures. 

And  now  how  stands  the  question  ? 
To  the  labourer  wages  are  doubled, 
while  affricultnral  produce  is  not  rai- 
sed, and  manufactured  goods  are  only 
raised  35  per  cent.  Here  is,  therefore, 
a  very  great  real  rite  of  wages,  and 
solely  through  this  rise  the  general 
rate  of  profits  in  agpculture,  manu- 
factures, and  trade,  is  greatly  raised. 

More  remains.  When  wages  are  at 
the  lowest,  the  working  classes  con- 
sume only  the  cheapest  manufactures, 
which  always  yield  the  lowest  rate  of 
profit.  The  nse  of  wsffes  will  make 
these  classes  consume  better  goods, 
and  this  alone  will  raise  the  manufac- 
turer's rate  of  profit.  Money  in  trade 
payments— I  speak  not  of  it  as  a  loan 
— must  ever  be  plentiful  or  scarce  as 
wages  are  high  or  low,  because  the 
working  classes  form  almost  the  only 
part  of  the  community  which  buys  for 
ready  money.  The  rvBe  of  wages,  by 
making  money  plentiful  in  trade,  wiU 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  do  much 
more  business  with  the  same  capital, 
and  this  wiU'raise  his  rate  of  profit. 

In  manufactures  and  trade  there  are 
two  separate  rates  of  profit — the  one 
is  the  daily  rate  on  the  sale  of  goods— 
and  the  otner  is  the  yearly  rate  on  the 
emplojfment  of  capitaL  A  man  nftiy 
have  a  high  daily  rate,  and  still  a  low 
yearly  one,  or  the  contrary.  The  rise 
of  wages  will  increase  very  largely  the 
consumption  of  manufactures  and  mer- 
chandise amidst  the  workingclasses and 
agriculturists,  and  of  course  the  sales 
of  the  manufacturers  and  traders.  If 
these  sales  be  raised  one-fourth,  the 
rise  of  wages  will  give  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  traders  an  increase  of 
2&  per  cent  on  the  yearly  rate  of  pro- 
fit on  capital;  this  is  exclusive  of  the 
adyao^  of  the  daily  ri^teon  sale. 
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I  will  now  establish  my  ease  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Economists,  toudiiDg 
the  division  of  produce.  They  hold 
that  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  land 
and  labour  is  divided  solely  between 
labourers  and  capitalists,  and  that  the 
share  of  the  one  body  cannot  be  en- 
larged save  through  the  redaction  of 
the  share  of  the  other. 

The  produce  can  only  be  divided 
between  the  two  bodies  in  this  man- 
ner: Every  labourer  practically  re- 
ceives from  his  employer  a  certain  por« 
tion  of  com,  animal  food,  woollens, 
cottons,  &c  for  his  labour.  As  the 
employers  produce  different  articles, 
they  act  thus  in  the  matter:  The 
ap;nculturist  gives  his  labourers  a  por- 
tion of  the  corn  and  cattle  he  produces, 
and  exchanges  another  portion  for  ma- 
nufactures and  merchandise,  which 
he  likewise  gives  them  as  wages.  The 
cotton  manufacturer  gives  his  labour- 
ers a  portion  of  the  cottons  he  pro- 
duces,  and  exchanges  another  portion 
for  com,  cattle,  woollens,  shoes,  &c., 
which  he  also  gives  them  as  wages. 
The  same  is  done  by  every  producer. 
Each  disposes  of  the  principal  part  of 
his  produce  in  this  way ;  he  consumes 
but  little  of  it,  and  he  exchanges  only 
a  small  part  of  it  for  commodities  to 
be  consumed  by  himself. 

Let  wages  be  reduced  one-half,  and 
in  consequence  the  working  classes  be 
disabled  from  consuming  wheat  and 
animal  food,  and  what  will  follow? 
The  agriculturist  will  give  his  labour- 
ers very  little  corn  and  cattle,  and  he 
will  procure  for  them  in  exchange  for 
these  a  much  smaller  Quantity  of  ma- 
nufactures and  mercnandiae*  The 
cotton  manufacturer  will  give  a  mndi 
smaller  quantity  of  his  cottons  to  his 
labourers,  and  he  will  procure  for 
them  a  much  less  portion  of  com,  cat- 
tle, woollens,  &c.  with  his  cottons. 
The  case  will  be  similar  with  every 
producer. 

Every  producer  will  thus  retain  a  very 
large  part  of  his  produce,  which  before 
the  fall  of  wages  he  gave  directly  or 
indirectly  to  hu  labourers.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  will  he  do  with  it }  On 
asking  the  Economist  if  he  will  con- 
sume it  himself,  they  reply  that  he 
will  not  consume  a  particle  of  it ;  they 
maintain  that  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  pro* 
fit  causes  the  capitalist  to  diminish, 
rather  than  augment,his  eating, drink- 
ing, and  wearinff  of  clothes,  and  that 
he  devotes  it  all  to  aavings.    Accord^ 
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ingto  them>thecapiUili8t8williiot  con- 
sume the  least  additional  quantity  of 
corn^  animal  food^  manufactures,  &c. 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the 
consumption  of  the  labourers.  The 
agriculturist  will  retain  a  large  portion 
of  corn  and  cattle ;  he  will  not  con<* 
sume  them  himself;  he  wiU  not  ex- 
change them  for  manufactures^  &c 
which  he  cannot  consume  or  dispose 
ofy  and  if  he  wouldj  no  one  would  take 
ihero.  The  cotton  manufacturer  will 
retain  a  large  quantity  of  his  cottons ; 
he  will  not  consume  them^  and  he 
will  not  exchange  them  for  useless 
com,  cattle,  woollens,  &c.  for  this 
would  be  Uie  same  as  givins  them 
away.  Every  producer  would  be  si- 
milarly circumstanced.  The  commo- 
^ties  which  the  labourers  can  no 
longer  consume,  will  not  be  consumed 
by  the  capitalist,  therefore  they  will 
be  no  longer  produced.  They  cannot 
be  produ(^  save  through  the  ruin  of 
the  capitalist ;  in  truth,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  latter  to  use  them  as 
capital. 

Thus,  then,  in  so  far  as  the  con- 
sumption of  the  labourers  is  reduced, 
the  agp;regate  quantity  of  produce  to 
be  divided  must  be  reducra.  If  this 
aggregate  quantity  before  the  fall  of 
wages  amount  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lion, and  be  equally  divided  between 
the  labourers  and  capitalists,  it  will, 
after  the  fall,  only  amount  to  se- 
venty-five millions ;  the  share  of  the 
labourers  will  be  reduced  to  twenty- 
five,  while  that  of  the  capitalists  will 
continue  to  be  fifty,  but  will  not  be  in- 
creased. If  this  produce  consist  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  hats  or  bullocks, 
and  the  consumption  of  the  labourers 
is  reduced  from  fifty  to  twentv-five 
millions,  while  the  capitalists  cfo  not 
consume  a  single  hat  or  bullock  more, 
production  must  of  necessitv  fall  to 
seventy-five  millions.  If  the  hats  can- 
not be  disposed  of,  they  will  not  be 
made;  and  of  course  the  raw  produce 
used  in  making  them  will  not  be  pro- 
duced ;  if  the  bullocks  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of,  they  will  not  be  reared. 

Thus,  althou&h  the  capitalist's  rate 
of  profit  on  safe  may  be  raised,  bis 
rate  of  vearly  profit  on  capital  will  not 
be  in  tne  least  increased. 

This  must  be  the  case,  if  the  la- 
bourers continue  to  consume  preciselv 
the  same  commodities  in  kud  ani 
qualitv,  but  to  only  half  the  extent ; 
and  is  the  prices  of  commodities  do 
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not  fall  in  the  least  Colisumption, 
however,  will  be  changed  in  kind  and 
qualitv.  The  agriculturist  will,  in  a 
great  degree,  lose  his  market  for  wheat 
and  live  stock ;  and  his  land  will  sink 
in  fertility.  In  consequence,  his  share 
of  the  produce  will  be  reduced  even 
more  than  that  of  the  labourer.  The 
labourers  will  use  inferior  manufac- 
tures, and  their  consumption  of  the 
better  kinds  will  cease  almost  wholly* 
From  all  this  the  share  of  the  capital- 
isto  generally  must  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished. It  IS  impossible  for  the  rate 
of  profit  on  sale  to  rise  at  the  mo- 
ment when  an  immense  decline  is  ta- 
king pkce  in  consumption  and  pro« 
duction,  therefore  the  fall  of  wages 
would  inevitably  cause  a  great  fall  of 
prices.  The  least  fall  of  prices  would 
reduce  greatly  the  share  of  the  capi- 
talists. 

The  share  of  the  capitalists  must 
therefore,  of  necessity,  be  greatly  di- 
minished by  the  diminution  of  the 
share  of  the  labourers;  this  must  be 
the  case  even  if  prices—which  is  an 
utter  impossibility-H^n  be  kept  from 
reduction.    This  share  may  obtain  a 

greater  proportion  of  the  whole  pro- 
uce ;  it  may  be  raised  from  one-naif 
to  more  than  one-half;  but  still  it 
will  be  lessened  in  its  actual  amount. 
Wages  and  profits— looking  at  the  lat- 
ter in  their  aggregate  annual  amount 
—•must  of  course  rise  and  fall  toge^* 
ther. 

I  leave  out  of  the  question  the  la- 
bour deprived  of  emplo]rment,  and 
some  other  matters  of  wmch  I  might 
avail  myself. 

The  Economists  fall  into  this  enor- 
mous blunder,  by  assuming — ^which 
they  avowedly  do— that  precisely  the 
same  produce  will  be  divided,  in  both 
kind  and  quantity,  after  Uie  fall  of 
wages,  as  before.  Every  one  must 
see,  that  the  assumption  forms  the 
foundation  of  their  grand  principle^ 
and  that,  if  the  one  be  untrue,  the 
other  must  of  necessity  be  equally  so. 
It  is  self-evident  to  all,  that  the  agri- 
culturist must  raise  infinitely  less 
wheat  and  live  stock  when  the  work- 
ins  classes  do  not  consume  these  ar- 
ticles, than  when  they  do ;  and  the 
Economists  acknowledge,  that  a  fall  of 
wages  must  cause  the  working  classes 
to  consume  less  of  general  commodi- 
ties, without  causing  the  capitalists  to 
consume  more.  Here,  then,  is  both 
proof  and  oonfcasiQU  that  the  wsuinp- 
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ticn  ind  prindple  are  tmtrae.  Either 
the  EoonomiBts  are  completely  in  er« 
ror,  or  ^e  following  is  wholly  above 
queition:  If  wages  ahould  entirely 
oeaae^  and  the  working  eUusaes  through- 
out die  world  should  pay  no  rent^  eat 
no  f ood^  wear  no  clothes^  and  consume 
nothing  whaterer  ;  predsdv  the  same 
commMittes  in  kind  and  quantity 
would  be  produced^  they  would  have 
enctly  the  same  price  and  yalue,  the 
same  capital  would  be  employed^  and 
the  returns  of  trade  would  be  the 
same^  as  at  present ;  this  would  be  the 
case,  although  the  oonsumption  of  the 
capitalists  would  not  be  tne  least  in- 
creased. I  need  not  decide  the  mat« 
ter. 

The  truth  is^  the  two  shares  flow 
from,  and  are  dependent  on,  each 
other;  they  must  increase  and  dimi- 
nish together.  In  reality,  the  capi« 
talists  gtTo  their  capital  to  the  la- 
bourara  for  labour ;  then  the  labour* 
era  give  them  the  capital  in  exchange 
for  goods,  allowing  them  a  profit,  or, 
in  other  words,  they  giye  a  pound  for 
that  which  only  costs  the  capitalists 
ten,  sixteen,  or  eighteen  shillings; 
through  this,  the  capitalists  are  ena- 
bled to  sell  to  each  other  at  a  similar 
profit,  and  to  consume  each  other's 
commodities.  The  agricultural  capi- 
talist can  only  employ  and  make  pro- 
fit of  his  capital  through  the  wages 
of  the  labourers.  The  manufacturing 
one  can  only  employ  and  make  profit 
of  his,  through  such  wages  and  the 
profits  of  the  agriculturists ;  and  the 
trading  one  can  only  employ  and  make 
profit  of  his,  through  such  wages  and 
the  profits  of  other  capitalists.  The 
diare  of  the  labourers  must  exist,  or 
the  other  share  cannot ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  enlarged  or  reduced, 
the  per  oentage,  or  profit  upon  it, 
whicn  forms  the  other,  must  be  in 
aggregate  amount  enlaced  or  redu* 

Throughout  their  system,  the  Eco- 
nomists are  compelled,  after  delivering 
themselves  of  a  leadhig  principle,  to 
invent  some  uncouth  and  stupendous 
fiction  to  keep  it  in  existence.  Find- 
ing that  their  theory  of  profits  cannot 
be  maintained,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
a  rise  of  wages  can  be  followed  by  a 
real  rise  of  price,  they  intrepidly  pro- 
test that  the  latter  is  impossible.  To 
prove  this,  the^  destroy  money  alto- 
gether. They  insist  mat  money  is  a 
commodity  produced  by  labour^  like 


commodities  of  trade,  and  therefore  its 
price  must  be  equally  raised,  if  their 
prices  be  raised  by  a  rise  of  wagea. 
Deciding  thus  touching  money,  they 
oracularly  proclaim  that  the  exdiange- 
able  value  of  goods  cannot  be  in  the 
least  raised  or  altered  by  a  general  rise 
of  prices. 

Now,  what  is  money  ?  It  is  bullion, 
"Bay  in  efiect  the  Economists.  It  is  the 
moon,  or  the  philosopher's  stone, 
would  be  a  reply  quite  as  scientific. 
Money  difiers  in  every  particular  from 
goods.  •  It  is  so  far  ffom  being  a  dis- 
tinct commodity  produced  by  labour, 
that  it  has  no  substance  of  its  own  ; 
it  is  only  an  arithmetical  invention  to 
measure  the  value  of  property,  like 
hours  and  minutes  to  measure  the  du« 
ration  of  time.  It  consiBts  as  much  d 
paper  as  of  bullion.  A  man  saya  he 
has  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds, 
or  lent  on  mortgi^,  or  vested  in  houses 
—what  does  he  mean?  He  means,  not 
that  he  has  a  certain  quantity  of  gold, 
but  that  he  has  property  of  a  certain 
value.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  doo- 
trines  of  the  Economists  lead  to. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ex- 
changes are  here  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  If  bullion  rise  fh>m  a  rise 
of  goods,  it  must  rise  in  money  price  ; 
the  same  quantity  must  be  sold  for 
more  money.  If  pnmortionallv  leas  of 
it  be  put  into  coin,  the  price  of  money 
will  not  be  raised.  But  the  money 
price  of  money,  as  well  as  of  bullion, 
must,  according  to  the  Economists,  be 
raised ;  therefore  the  pound  must  be 
swelled  into  a  pound  and  a  fraction ; 
and  not  only  coin,  but  bank  notes, 
bills,  bonds,  sums  on  mortgage,  fund- 
ed property,  fixed  capital — ^money  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  interest  of  it,  must 
nominally  rise  in  an  equal  degree  with 
bullion.  Nothing  but  a  rise  like  this 
can  save  the  system  of  the  Economists. 
They  aver  that  commodities  will  all 
rise  equally,  and  retain  preciselv  the 
same  exchangeable  value ;  and  this  is 
impossible,  if  the  capital  and  interest 
of  It,  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  com- 
modities, do  not  rise  equally.  They 
Sractically  assert,  that  if  wages  be 
oubled,  the  price  of  everv  commodity 
must  be  doubled,  or  profits  will  fall ; 
and  this  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that 
nothing  can  prevent  such  fall  save  a 
rise  in  money,  and  the  interest  of  it 
equal  to  that  in  wages. 

The  Economists  maintain  that  a  rise 
of  wages  must  reduce,  and  a  rise  of 
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money  pijoes  enmot  raiie  profits.  In 
the  same  breath  they  maintain  that  the 
rise  of  oommoditieB  cannot  possibly 
raise  money  and  the  interest  of  it,  and 
that  it  must  inevitably  do  sa  I  need 
only  observe  farther^  that  money  is  not 
siiflered  by  law  to  rise  in  money  price, 
and  that  such  a  rise  cannot  be  caused 
in  it  by  a  ^  in  its  yalue,  and  the  in- 
terest of  it. 

TheEoonomiBtsreaUydothis.  They 
take  aoommodity  of  trade  as  the  stand- 
ard of  yalne,  and  because  after  a  rise 
of  price  this  and  other  commodities 
exchange  for  the  same  portion  of  each 
other,  uiey  insist  that  tneir  exchange- 
able yalue  is  unaltered ;  they  do  so  d« 
tiiongh  this  yalue  is  greatly  raised 
toncmng  money  and  the  interest  of  it. 
They  Uius  utterly  destroy  money  as 
eyery  thing  save  circulating  medium^ 
although  more  than  half  me  price  of 
eommwiities  consists  of  the  mterest 
of  money,  independently  of  that  used 
in  the  purchase  of  labour. 

They  not  only  do  this,  but  they 
maintain,  that  if ''  a  rise  of  wages  oc- 
casioned an  equal  rise  in  the  money 
price  of  all  commodities,  it  would  be 
ofnoadyantagetotheproducer.''  "Of 
what  benefit  then,"  says  Mr  M^Cul- 
lodi,  '^  would  it  be  to  a  capitalist,  a 
cotton  manufacturer  for  example,  to 
sen  his  cottons  for  10  per  cent  ad« 
yanoe,  when  waces  rose  10  per  cent, 
when  he  would  be  obliged  to  giye  just 
so  much  more  for  eyery  commodity 
for  which  he  had  a  demand?  When 
wages  really  rise,  the  producers  are  in 
prraisely  the  same  situation  whether 
they  sell  the  commodities  they  have 
to  spare,  and  purchase  those  they  have 
occasion  for  at  their  former  price,  or 
whether  they  are  all  raised  proportion- 
ally  to  the  rise  of  wages." 

This  intolerable  nonsense  in  effbct 
asserts,  that  the  capitalists  haye  not  to 
buy  labour  with  their  commodities. 
The  rise  of  prices  destroys  the  rise  of 
wages ;  if  it  do  not  raise  the  exchange- 
able yalue  of  commodities  in  regard 
to  each  other,  it  raises  it  touching 
the  labour  contained  in  them,  and  of 
course  raises  profits.  If  Mr  M'Cul- 
loch  be  not  in  error,  a  doubling  of 
money  prices,  without  any  advance  of 
wages,  would  not  raise  profits  in  the 
least 

But  Mr  M'Culloch  says,  this  is  no 
rise  of  prices,  it  is  only  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  money ;  it  is  nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  lus  words  which  I  have 


quoted,  a  rise  of  prices.  If  it  be 
not  a  rise  of  prices,  how  can  it  be  a 
fall  of  money  r  It  is  not  the  produce, 
but  the  money  price  of  it,  which  is  di- 
vided between  the  labourers  and  capi- 
talists. If  the  former  gain  a  greater 
share  of  this  price,  it  can  be  raised  ; 
and  if  the  rise  will  yield  the  capital- 
ists  the  same  rate  of  profit,  without 
bringing  back  the  labourers'  share  to 
the  same  proportion,  there  must  ma- 
nifestly be  a  rise  of  wages,  without  a 
fallin  the  rate  of  profit.  Profits  are  a 
per  oentage  on  the  employment  of  ca- 
pital, and  if  the  capital  be  employed 
eoldy  in  ike  payment  of  wages,  there 
can  be  no  rise  of  wages  without  a  fall 
of  profits.  In  such  case  if  wages  be 
doubled,  the  capital  employed  in  pay- 
ing them  must  be  doubled,— therefore 
prices  must  be  doubled,  to  save  profits 
from  fall ;  and  such  a  rise  of  prices 
must  make  the  rise  of  wages  a  nomi- 
nal one.  But  capital  is  not  so  em- 
ployed. Only  a  trifling  part  of  the 
farmer's  capital  is  employed  in  the 
payment  of  wages,  and  the  case  is  the 
same  with  capitalists  in  general.  The 
price  of  a  commodity  is  L.  100 ;  it  yields 
a  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  and  is  composed 
one-half  of  wages,  and  one-half  of  the 
interest  of  capital  employed  in  produc- 
tion. If  wages  be  doubled,  one-half  of 
the  price  and  the  profit  on  it  must  be 
doubled,  but  the  other  half  must  not 
be  raised.  Let  this  commodity  be 
raised  to  L.155,  and  it  will  yield  the 
same  rate  of  profit  as  before  the  rise 
of  wages.  As  general  prices  do  not 
consist  of  wa^es  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half,  a  rise  m  them  after  a  rise  of 
wages  can  always  not  only  save  profits 
from  decline,  but  raise  them. 

I  grant,  that  if  prices  be  not  raised 
in  an  eoual  degree  with  wages,  the 
latter  wul  obtain  a  greater  proportion 
of  them,  and  profits  a  smaller  one.  If 
the  price  of  an  article  be  equally  divi- 
ded between  wages  and  profits,  the 
latter  gain  half  of  it ;  but  if  it  be  only 
raised  75  per  cent  when  wages  are 
doubled,  profits  gain  considerably  less 
than  half,  and  wages  more.  Here  is 
the  great  stumbling-block  of  the  Eco- 
nomists. If  profits  were  exclusively  a 
per-oentage  on  wages,  they  would  in 
this  case  fall  from  the  rise  of  wages  ; 
but  Aey  are  not ;  they  are  a  per-cenU 
age  on  the  capital  employed,  therefore 
diey  may  rise,  when  their  proportion 
to  wages  in  price  declines. 

Whether  general  commodities  r^ 
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tain  the  same  telatiTe  value  to  each 
other^  or  not^  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment. The  capitalist  exchanges  his 
commodity  for  those  only  of  which 
it  consists.  The  woollen  manufacturer 
exchanges  his  woollens  for  the  lahour^ 
wool,  &c.  contained  in  them  ;  and  va« 
riations  in  their  relative  value  to  cot« 
tons^  and  articles  he  does  not  exchange 
them  for;  are  of  no  consequence  to 
him.  If  he  raise  them  from  an  ad- 
vance of  wages^  and  other  goods  rise 
equally,  he  is  still  a  gainer — ^his  wool- 
lens may  only  exchange  for  the  same 
quantity  of  wool  and  dyes  ;  but  they 
will  exchange  for  a  greater  portion  of 
labour  and  interest  of  money ;  and 
this  will  increase  his  profits.  If  I  grant 
that  it  is  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money, 
it  still  makes  the  difibrence  to  him 
between  profit  and  loss.  The  capital- 
ist makes  his  commodity  retain  the 
same  relative  value  to  the  ingredients 
of  which  it  is  formed.  If  wages  rise, 
he  raises  his  price,  so  that  it  will  co- 
ver the  cost  of  these  ingredients  as  a 
whole,  and  yield  him  the  same  profit 
as  before ;  and  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  other  commodities  as  a  producer. 
ThedoctrineoftheEconomists  amounts 
to  this: — If  the  exchangeable  value  of 
his  commodity  be  not  raised  in  regard 
to  the  goods  which  he  doe*  not  ex- 
change it  for,  a  rise  in  it  touching  the 
labour,  interest  of  money,  &c.  which 
he  does  exchange  it  for,  cannot  increase 
in  the  least  his  profits. 

If  therefore  wages  rise,  a  compara- 
tively small  advance  of  price  is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction. This  is  the  case,  because  if 
goods  all  rise  alike,  the  interest  of 
money,  of  which  the  price  of  each 
laiqgiely  consists,  and  the  price  of  mo- 
ney, do  not  rise.  Every  one  knows 
that  if  wages  be  raised  to  the  cotton 
manufacturer  10  per  cent,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  raise  his  cottons  10 
per  cent,  to  cover  his  increased  cost  of 
production.  If  a  rise  of  3  or  even  5 
per  cent  will  do  this,  it  is  manifest 
that  there  is  a  rise  of  wages  without 
a  decline  of  his  profits. 

But  it  is  ridiculous  to  assert,  that  if 
commodities  rise,  they  will  rise  equal- 
ly. The  Economists  themselves  ad- 
mit that  a  rise  of  wages  must  affect 
capitalists  imequally,  and  must  cause 
many  commodities  to  fall  in  price,  if 
others  remain  unaltered.  Ihave  diewn 
that  if  manu&ctured  goods  rise  great* 
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l7»  agricultural  produce  may  remain 
the  same. 

Thus,  after  a  rise  of  wages,  a  small 
ad  vance  of  price  enables  the  capitalist 
to  gain  the  same  profit  on  his  commo- 
dity  and  the  same  amount  of  yearly 
profit  as  before,  if  there  even  benoinm 
crease  in  the  quantity  qf  produce.  This 

Erofit  is  converted  into  money,  and  if 
e  use  it  as  capital,  he  will  make  the 
same  profit  of  it  which  he  would  have 
done  had  no  rise  of  wages  taken  place. 
It  will  exchange  for  less  labour  and 
goods,  but  still  it  will  yield  the  same 
profit  on  every  L.100.  If  after  a  rise 
of  prices,  the  same  sum  will  only  en- 
able the  hat  manufacturer  to  make  100 
hats,  which  before  enabled  him  to  make 
150,  he  lays  as  much  profit  on  the  100 
as  he  laid  on  the  150.  Suppose  that 
itte  money  price  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce is  100  millions,  and  is  divided 
equally.  If  the  labourers  raise  their 
share  to  70  millions,  and  the  whole 
price  be  raised  to  ISO,  wa^es.are  raised, 
and  the  capitalists  receive  the  same 
sum  of  profits  as  before.  If  these  pro- 
fits be  employed  as  capital,  they  will 
vield  as  much  profit  as  they  would 
nave  done  had  wages  remained  un- 
altered. If  the  price  be  raised  to  ISO 
millions,  it  is  a  real  rise  of  wages  and 
profits.  The  capitalists  not  only  ob- 
tain a  much  larger  sum  of  money  as 
profits,  but  if  they  employ  it  as  capi- 
tal, they  draw  from  it  a  much  larger 
amount  of  profit. 

I  have  here  done  with  the  capital- 
ists, as  capituUistif.  I  grant  that  they 
expend  a  part  of  their  profits  in  their 
owh  maintenance,  and. that  if  they 
only  receive  the  same  sum  when  com- 
modities are  raised,  or  if  the  sum  be 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  commodities,  it  will  command  a 
smaller  quantity  of  the  latter.  This 
constitutes  the  fall  of  profits  disco- 
vered by  the  Economists,  but  un- 
happilv  for  them  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  at  issue.  Thecapital« 
ists  are  ii^urcd,  not  as  producers,  but 
as  consumers ;  their  profits  on  stock 
are  not  reduced,  their  expenses  of  U- 
ving  are  only  increased. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  the  case 
I  have  supposed  the  Economists  in- 
sist, it  makes  no  difference  to  the  ca« 
Eitalists  whether,  aAer  the  rise  of  the 
tbourers'  share,  the  price  of  their 
share  be  30  millions  or  60.  Observa- 
tion  is  unnecessary.  Iwillobservejin 
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contradiction  to  Mr  Ricardo  and  Mr 
M'CuUoch,  that  a  rise  of  wages  is  al« 
most  inyariably  attended  by  a  rise  of 
money  prices ;  in  most  cases  this  is 
essential  to  save  the  producers  from 
actual  loss. 

Mr  Rtcardo's  grand  discovery^there- 
fore»  amounts  simply  to  this :  A  rise 
in  wages  and  prices  will  not  diminish 
the  profits  on  stock ;  it  will  not  render 
these  profits  less  productive  to  the  ca« 
pitalist»  if  the^  be  converted  into 
stock  ;  but  it  will  lessen  that  part  of 
them  which  is  devoted  to  the  expen- 
ses of  living.  As  a  cottnterpoise,  it 
will  enlarge  capital^  and  the  means  of 
employing  it  If  this  be  not  sufficient^ 
the  capitalist  can  cover  his  increase  of 
expenditure  by  making  a  trifling  ad- 
dition to  his  rate  of  profit.  In  r^lity, 
commodities  for  consumption  will  be 
lowered  to  the  labourers,  and  raised 
to  the  capitalists ;  they  will  be  made 
cheaper  to  the  poor,  and  somewhat 
dearer  to  the  wealthy.  But  the  quan« 
tity  of  produce  will  lie  much  increBsed, 
and  both  the  shares  will  be  enlarged : 
the  increase  of  price  to  the  capitalists 
will  be  covered  by  the  profits  on  ad- 
ditional production. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  exact  amount  of 
Mr  Ricardo  s  boasted  discovery.  In 
obedience  to  it,  the  labourers  are  to  be 
starved,  trade  is  to  be  distressed,  and 
the  Empire  is  to  be  ruined,  merely 
that  the  maaufacturersj  merchants, 

&C.  MAY  BE  ENABLED  TO  MAKE  A 
TBIPLING  REDUCTION  IN  THEIR 
HOUSX-KBEPINO  EXPENSES. 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath  that  this  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Oxford  University ! 

Thus  far  I  have  supposed  the  world 
to  form  an  harmonious  whole — trade  to 
be  perfectly  free^wages  and  prices  to 
rise  and  fall  in  every  country  at  the 
same  moment— rent  and  taxes  to  be 
out  of  the  question-^and  prices  to  con- 
sist solely  of  wages  and  profits.  Con- 
ceding to  the  Economists  their  pre- 
mises, it  is  demonstrable  that  their 
conclusions  are  wholly  fallacious.  But 
such  a  state  of  things  does  not  and 
cannot  exist ;  their  premises  are  as  fal- 
lacious as  their  conclusions. 

Taxes  enter  very  largely  into  price. 
The  price  of  the  imported  commlodity 
contains  the  Uxes  imposed  on  it,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  the  country  of 
its  production,  as  well  as  those  impo- 
sed on  it  in  this  country.  The  price 
of  many  articles  consists  of  duty  to  the 
extent  of  three-fourthsy  one*hair,  or 


one*third.  Let  us  suppose  that  price 
is  composed  one-fourtn  of  duty,  one- 
fourth  of  labour,  and  one*  half  of  pro- 
fits. In  this  case,  let  an  article  be 
raised  from  SOs.  to  SOs.,  and  what  will 
be  ^e  efi^ect  P  The  dutv  is  lefied  on 
the  quantUy  of  the  article,  and  it  will 
be  the  same  after  the  advance  as  be- 
fore ;  it  will  continue  to  be  5s.,  but 
wages  and  profits  will  be  raised  firom 
16s.  to  S5s.  The  price  of  tlie  article 
will  only  be  raised  50  per  cent,  while 
wages  and  profits  will  be  raised  nearly 
70.  Taxes  do  not  fluctuate  with  price, 
and  thev  are  in  a  great  measure  levied 
to  pay  that  which  does  not ;  being  im- 
posed on  the  quantity  of  goods  consu- 
med, their  aggregate  amount  rises  orde- 
clines  with  this  quantity.  An  advance 
of  price  must  therefore  raise  profits, 
if  all  commodities  rise  equally :  their 
exchangeable  value  towards  eacn  other 
may  be  the  same,  but  it  will  be  raised 
in  regard  to  taxes. 

If  no  new  taxes  be  imposed,  a  rise 
of  prices  is  necessarilv  a  rise  of  wages 
ana  profits.  In  sucn  case,  the  taxes 
form  an  unvarying  sum  in  the  money 
price  of  the  produce.  Let  this  price, 
without  the  creation  of  any  additional 
produce,  be  raised  from  J  00  to  150 
millions,  and  if  the  taxes  be  twenty- 
five  millions  before  the  rise,  they  will 
be  the  same  after.  Before  the  risp^ 
wages  and  profits  have  only  three- 
fourths  of  the  produce,  but  after  they 
have  five-sixths.  Th^  here  can  cer- 
tainly rise  together ;  and  if  a  rise  of 
wa^  cause  the  rise  of  prices,  it  causes 
a  rise  of  profits. 

Although  the  Economists  represent 
ihat  their  doctrines  refer  to  the  world 
as  a  whole,  they  apply  them  to  this 
country  separately  looked  at.  Mr  Ri> 
cardo  says,*-''  If,  in  consequence  of 
taxes  paid  by  the  labouring  class,  wages 
shoula  rise,  which  they  m  all  proba- 
bility would  do,  they  would  equally 
afiect  all  classes  of  producers.  If  it 
be  deemed  necessary  that  com  should 
rise,  in  order  to  remunerate  the  grow* 
era,  it  is  also  necessary  that  doth,  hats^ 
shoes,  and  every  other  commodity^ 
should  rise,  in  order  to  remunerate  the 
producers  of  those  articles.  Either, 
then,  com  on^ht  not  to  rise,  or  all 
other  commodities  should  rise  along 
with  it.  If  neither  com  nor  any  other 
commodity  rise,  they  will  of  course  be 
of  the  same  relative  value  as  before; 
and  if  they  do  all  rise,  the  same  will 
be  true/'    He  says  farther,—''  In  all 
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eafles,  the  riie  of  wiget,  when  general, 
dtoiniahes  profits^  but  does  not  raiie 
the  prices  of  commoditiet.  If  the 
prices  of  commodities  rose,  no  nrodu* 
cer  would  be  benefited;  for  of  whst 
consequenoe  oould  it  be  to  him  to  sdl 
his  commodity  at  an  adyanoe  of  twen- 
ty-flYe  per  oent^  if  he  in  his  torn  were 
obliged  to  give  twentj-five  per  cent 
more  for  every  commodity  which  he 
purchased  ?  He  would  oe  precisely 
m  the  same  situation^  whether  he  sold 
his  com  for  twenty-five  per  cent  ad- 
▼ance«  and  gave  an  additional  twenty- 
fire  per  cent  in  the  price  of  his  hats, 
shoes,  clothes,  &c.  oec.  ai  if  he  sold 
his  com  at  the  usual  price,  and  bought 
all  the  commodities  whidi  he  consu- 
med at  the  prices  which  he  had  before 
ffiven  for  them.  A  rise  of  wages  equal* 
ly  affects  all  producers;  it  does  not 
raise  tiie  prices  of  commodities  because 
it  diminishes  profits;  and  if  it  did 
raise  the  prices  of  commodities,  it 
would  raise  them  all  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  would  not  therefore  alter 
their  exchangeable  value."  He  says 
farther,—"  Hiffh  wages,  when  general, 
equally  afiect  the  profits  of  the  fkrmer, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  keeping  profite 
up,  hut  by  keqting  wagee  down. 

In  this  he  speaks  of  a  rise  of  wages 
in  this  country  only ;  and  Mr  M'Cul- 
loch  and  his  other  followers  saj  tiie 
same ;  they  all  maintain,  that  if  com 
be  raised  from  a  rise  of  wages  confined 
to  thU  country,  all  other  commodities 
must  rise  equally ;  and  that  such  a 
rise  of  wages  must  equally  afibet  aU 
producers. 

If  their  doctrines  be  trae,  it  must  of 
necessity  be  equally  troe,  that  a  rise  of 
wages  confined  to  £n{;land  must  aflfect 
ihe  producers  of  foreign  wool,  cotton, 
flax,  timber,  indigo,  sugar,  tea,  &c. 
&c.,  as  much  as  the  English  corn- 
growers  ;  and  that  it  must  afiect  the 
sellers  of  articles  consisting  principally 
of  foreign  produce  or  duty,  as  much  as 
those  of  articles  consisting  principally 
of  English  labour.  Mr  Ricardo  in 
reality  asserts— «  rise  of  wages  confi- 
ned to  England,  afibcts  the  woollen, 
ootton,  and  tobacco  manufacturers,  the 
sellers  of  timber,  spirits,  tea,  &c.  as 
much  as  the  com-growers;  therefore  if 
eora  rise  firom  it  fifty  per  cent,  wool- 
lens, cottons,  tobacco,  brandy,  tea,  &c. 
&c.  ought  all  to  rise  fifty  per  cent 
likewise. 

Why  does  he  assert  what  ifl  00  gUN 
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ringlybaadesi?  Because  hia  ayitem 
cannot  stand  without  it  If  he  admit 
that  a  general  rise  of  money  nrioea 
will  be  an  unequal  one*  and  will  alter 
the  exdungeable  value  of  commocU- 
ties,  he  overthrows  this  system  ;  if  he 
admit,  that  should  com  rise  thirty  per 
cent,  other  commodities  ought  omy  to 
rise  fifteen,  he  admits  that  the  rite 
would  be  one  of  profits  to  the  fiumer. 
Yet  a  system  which  cannot  atand 
without  the  aid  of  such  dumiy  fio* 
tioDs,  is  called  science  I 

A  rise  of  wages  in  this  oonntry 
does  not,  and  cannot,  pniduoe  a  rise 
throughout  the  world;  tfaerefote,  il 
does  not  afiect  the  price  of  many  oom« 
modities.  No  matter  how  great  it 
may  be,  the  dealer  in  foreign  cotton, 
timber,  indigo,  tobacco,  &;c  gets  about 
as  much  profit  after  it  as  before,  with 
the  same  price.  These  commodities 
enter  largdjr  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  British  manufactured  goods, 
and  therefore  the  price  of  such  goods 
consists  partly  of  BritiiAi  wages  and 
nrofits,  partly  of  duty,  and  ^otly  of 
foreign  wages  and  pr<mts. 

A  rise  of  British  wages  csn  only  af- 
fect producers  in  propartion  to  the 
quantity  of  British  labour  ocmtained 
in  their  commodities ;  it  must  eonae- 
quentiy  aflbct  them  unequally,  and 
some  will  be  scareelv  touched  by  it, 
putting  wholly  out  of  sight  durability 
of  capital.  If  one  take  place  of  fifty 
per  cent,  and  in  conaequenoe  every 
producer  raise  his  money  price  five  per 
cent  beyond  what  is  necMsary  fbr  co- 
veting the  additional  cost  it  puts  him 
to,  there  will  be  a  teal  rise  of  both 
wages  and  profits.  Nocommodity  will 
be  raised  to  the  labourers  so  much  as 
fifty  per  cent,  and  many  wUl  only  be 
raised  from  five  to  ten,  or  fifteen.  Pro- 
fits will  be  raised  in  proportion  more 
than  prices. 

Let  us  suppose  the  money  price  of 
the  produce  to  be  100  miluons,  and 
that  it  is  composed  one-half  of  British 
wages  and  profits,  and  the  other  half 
of  taxes,  and  foreign  wages  and  pro- 
fits. If  it  be  raised  by  a  rise  of  wi^;e8 
In  this  country,  the  taxes  will  remain 
the  same,  and  the  foreign  wages  and 
profits  wfll  be  raised  very  littie.  Raise 
it  to  140  millions,  and  the  diare  for 
taxes  and  the  foreigner  to  sixty ;  from 
this,  British  wages  and  profits  will  ob- 
tain a  larger  share  of  the  produce,  and 
of  course  both  will  be  raised.  To 
make  this  the  more  clear,  suppoeotbat 
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a  man  aeUs  a  oominodit}r  for  four  shil- 
lings, and  that  this  price  consists  of 
one  shilling  nrofit^  another  paid  to  an 
English  woriEman,  another  paid  for 
duty,  and  another  paid  to  a  foreigner 
for  raw  produce.  If  he  raise  his  price 
to  six  shillingBy  and  still  pay  as  before 
flvr  duty  and  to  the  foreigner,  he  will 
have  four  shillings  instead  of  two,  to 
divide  between  himself  and  the  work- 
man. 

The  great  effect  on  profits  of  a  rise 
of  money  prices,  after  one  of  wages,  is 
here  rery  apparent.  If  I  concede  that 
it  does  not  alter  the  exchangeable  va^ 
loe  of  British  commodities  touching 
each  other,  it  raises  it  not  only  in  re- 
^ird  to  labour  and  money,  but  to  taxes 
and  foreign  commodities. 

The  egregious  error  of  the  Econo- 
mists touching  money,  is  likewise  yery 
obvious.  If  prices  rise,  all  things, 
money  included,  must  rise  equally, 
they  say,  and  Uiey  apply  it  to  tlus 
country  separately  looked  at.  A  rise 
of  British  wages  and  prices  could  not 
afiect,  in  any  sensible  degree,  the  cost 
of  producing  foreign  bullion  ;  and  it 
could  not  alter  the  value  of  money 
in  foreign  countries.  A  rise  of  money 
and  commodities  would  be  eouiyalent 
to  a  reduction  of  taxes,  and  of  the 
prices  of  foreign  goods. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  price  in  this 
country  consists  partly  of  wages,  part- 
ly of  profits  and  the  interest  of  money, 
partly  of  duties,  and  parUy  of  money 
paid  to  foreigners.  If  it  be  raised,  and 
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some  of  the  component  parts  remain 
the  same,  the  other  parts  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  increased  ;  if  it  be  raised, 
and  the  duties  and  sum  paid  to  fo- 
reigners be  not  altered,  or  be  not  rai- 
sed equally,  it  is  evident  that  wages 
and  profits  will  be  raised. 

I  will  observe,  that  the  unchangna* 
able  nature  of  price  insisted  on  by  tne 
Economists,  is  an  utter  impossibility. 
If  wages  rise,  it  gives  such  an  impulse 
to  consumption  as  raises  prices;  if 
they  fall,  they  diminish  consumption, 
produce  glut,  and  bring  down  prices. 
In  late  years  there  has  been  a  general 
fall  of  wages ;  and  has  it  produced  a 
rise  of  profits?  No.  Prices,  and,  in 
consequence,  profits,  haye  fallen  still 
more  in  proportion ;  and  in  refuta* 
tion  of  the  Economists,  this  country 
now  exhibits  the  deplorable  union  of 
the  minimum  of  wages  wiUi  the  mi« 
nimum  of  profits. 

I  will  now  take  leave  of  Mr  Ricar^ 
do's  grand  principle :  Never  again,  I 
trust,  will  It  be  named  by  men  of 
science  and  philosophy,  saye  as  mat- 
ter of  derision,  or  to  prove  the  as- 
tonishing ignorance  ana  credulity  of 
the  present  generation. 

In  my  next,  I  hope  to  proye  con<« 
duaiyely,  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Economista  touching  boun- 
ties, buying  at  the  dieapest  marlrat, 
and  other  matters.  I  haye  the  honour 
tobe,&c&c. 

Onb  of  thb  Oin  School* 
Londony  Augtut  8,  18!g9. 
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TRB  LOTBS  OF  THB  POETS.* 


Among  the  multitude  of  sins  set 
down  to  our  score  by  Whigs  and 
Whiglings,  Radicals^  and  all  sorts  of 
other  rascals^  it  has  sometimes  sur« 
prised  us  that  there  never  has  been 
incladed  brutality  to  women.  We 
insult  men  before  their  faces^  and  then 
off  and  away  up  to  the  top  of  a  six* 
teenth  story,  where^  without  many 
ladders,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  reacn 
us  the  trembling  coward.  We  stab 
men  behind  their  backs,  and  on  turn- 
ing round,  before  they  breathe  their 
last,  to  kill  their  assassin,  they  have 
merely  time  left  to  see  a  monster  in  a 
mask  (us),  jinking  round  a  comer. 
The  poUoe  are  on  the  unalert;  and 
the  murderer  makes  his  escape  to  that 
accursed  sanctuary — Ambrose's  Hotel. 
It  must,  we  think,  be  matter  of  won* 
der  to  the  wise  and  candid  part  of  the 
population  of  these  realms^— if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  above  charges,— 
that  We  have  hitherto  escaped — 
Hanging.  Burk  and  Hare,  Hazlitt 
says  in  the  Examiner,  were,  in  com- 
parison with  us,  as  pure  as  snow,  or 
his  own  reputation  ;  and  that  Mr  and 
Mrs  Stewart  should  dangle  and  die 
for  simply  poisoning  some  single  half- 
score  of  elderly  people  addicted  to  in* 
ebriety,  while  We  leap  and  live  like 
a  two*year-old,  is  to  the  pious  Mr 
Leigh  Hunt  a  juggle  in  Providence. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  question— 
the  side  considered  by  the  Cockneys. 
Now  look  at  the  other,  the  side  con- 
templated by  Christians.  Never  once, 
in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant, did  we  insult  any  human  crea- 
ture before  his  face,  and  then  up  to  a 
skylight  among  a  Thread  of  Tailors. 
In  insulting  a  human  creature  we  walk 
up  to  him  behind,  and  lend  him  a  kick 
sufficient  in  America  to  shove  a  wood- 
en house  across  the  street  Head  over 
heels  goes  the  numbskull ;  and  how 
can  the  most  credulous  believe  for  a 
moment  that  we  do,  or  the  most  inge- 
nious contrive  to  themselves  for  a 
moment  a  reason  why  we  should,  run 
awav  from  the  sprawling  Jackass  ? 
So  rar  from  runnrog  away,  why,  we 
uniformly  stop— often  to  our  very 
great  inconvenience — to  pick  him  up, 
and  reinstate  him  on  his  former  level. 
We  do  not  indeed  absolutely  help 


with  our  own  hands— that  would  be 
too  much  to  expect— to  rub  him  down, 
but  we  companionate  him,  and  advise 
him,  as  his  best  friends,  to  leave  off  in 
future  all  such  evil  habits.  To  aver 
that  we  laugh  at  the  plight  to  which 
he  has,  by  a  long  course  of  obstinate 
folly,  finally  brought  himself,  to  the 
grief  and  despair,  perhaps,  of  no  very 
disreputable  family,  is  a  vile  calum- 
ny; for  though  we  seldom,  indeed 
never,  shed  tears  at  such  accidents,  we 
alwavs  experience  that  inward  sorrow 
which  the  good  feel  at  themiseries  even 
of  themostweakand  wicked;  and  sweet 
er  far  it  is  to  us  to  see  the  Kickee  re- 
formed, and  thenceforth  leadins  a  hu- 
mble and  honest  life,  than  to  have  to 
repeat  the  application,  seldom  wholly 
bootless,  to  his  impenitent  posteriors. 

With  regard,  a^n,  to  stabbing  hu- 
man creatures  behind  their  backs,  «id 
then  like  monsters  in  masks  Jinking 
round  comers— all  we  have  to  say  is 
this,  that  it  is  a  d— d  he.  Bo  yoa 
call  killing  a  Cockney  before  his  face  (a 
most  absurd  one,  you  may  well  believe, 
and  not  even  '^  rescued  by  thought 
ftom  insignificance,")  stabbing  a  hu- 
man creature  behind  his  bade?  If 
you  do,  then  pardon  us  for  surmising 
that  youbelieve  the  sun  seta  in  the  east, 
and  rises  from  the  west  in  a  blaze  ^ 
glory.  After  killing  a  Cockney,  why 
run  away,  and  more  espedaUy  in  a 
mask  ?  Let  the  faur  deed  be  perpe* 
trated  at  noon-day,  and  on  a  crowded 
street,  not  a  human  creature  will  seek 
to  detain  you ;  and  we  need  not  dwell 
on  the  shocking  want  of  feeling,  and 
indeed  of  common  courtesy,  that  would 
be  exhibited  by  the  Christian  who, 
on  extinguishing  a  Cockney,  were  to 
conceal  his  features  from  the  laudatory 
eyes  of  the  delighted  spectators. 

Should  the  above  reasoning  be  in 
the  slightest  degree  unsatisfactory  to 
any  of  our  numerous  readers  from 
Kirkwall  to  Cockaigne,  let  him  have 
the  goodness  to  circulate  a  lithographic 
list  of  the  names  of  the  human  crea- 
tures whom,  behind  |md  before  backa^ 
we  have  slain  or  insulted,  and  then 
sought  refuge  from  the  vengeance  of 
tbe  heroic  living,  or  the  still  more 
heroic  dead,  in  an  ignominious  fliaht. 
In  what  churchyardwere they  buned? 
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In  what  ganet  do  they  yet  eat  their 
leek? 

A8  to  running  away.  Heaven  pit^  ua 
all,  what  speed  could  be  expected  irom 
a  martyr  to  the  gout?  Half  a  mile 
an  hour  at  the  most,  with  the  King  of 
the  Cockneys,  like  the  swift- footed 
Achilles,  with  allhisMias-Molly-Myr- 
midons,  at  our  heels  I  A  mask !  Poo  I 
it  is  all  a  radical  snperatiuon,  arising 
out  of  the  circumstance  of  our  being 
obliged,  in  the  Tent,  to  wear  a  gause 
yeil,  framed  by  the  fair  fingers  of  Mrs 
Gentle,  to  ward  off  the  midges.  Our 
names!  How  could  we  conceal  our 
names — ^long  known  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  Earth  P  Even  in  Terra 
Incognita  we  are  not  anonymous. 

The  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  that  we 
insult  and  slay — ^nobody.  Sometimes, 
when  we  meet  an  ass,  who,  in  the 
March  of  Intellect,  is  faithless  to  his 
natural  love  of  Thistles  bv  the  road- 
side,  and  is  not  contented  till  he  is 
cutting  capers  in  a  flower-garden,  like 
Lo?e  among  the  Roses,  or  treading 
down  cornfields  or  vineyards,  where- 
hy  much  bread  and  wine  is  prevented 
from  cheering  the  hearts  of  men,  we 
take  him  bv  the  tail,  or  ears,  and  do 
drag  or  kicK  him— we  shall  not,  ought 
not,  cannot  deny  it— out  of  the  endo- 
sure,  and  in  conclusion,  off  the  pre* 
niises.  Call  vou  that  insulting  a  nu« 
man  creature  befbre  his  face,  and  then 
ruhning  away  to  Ambrose's.^  Observe, 
too,  that  we  drag  or  kick  him,  tail  or 
ear- ways,  **  as  gently  as  if  we  loved 
biro."  The  truth  ia,  we  do  love  him, 
although  he  be  such  an  ass  as  not  to 
know  It ;  for  wero.  the  poor  braying 
animal  to  be  suffered  to  eat  his  fiU, 
and' afterwards  to  get  at  water,  why, 
he  would  burst,  and  then  his  death 
would  be  laid  at  our  door,  and  all 
Cockaigne  would  cry  out  that  we  had 
killed  King  Cuddy. 
\  But  where  is  the  Man  whom  we 
\  ever  slew  or  insulted?  Nowhere. 
Many  men  we  have  occasionally  smi- 
led—laughed— guffaw'd  at— such  as 
Bowles,  Moore,  Wordsworth,  and  a 
few  oUiers  who  have  ^'  given  the 
world  assurance  they  are  men."  But 
they  know  well  it  was  all  for  the  good 
of  their  immortal  souls  and  poems ; 
and  done  partly  from  an  inferior  mo« 
tive,  to  shove  them  through  a  rides-^ 
;  cent  world  into  a  Tenth  Edition.  But 
I  we  killed  Keates.  There  agam  you 
—lie,  Hnnt,  Hazlitt,  and  the  god« 
I  less  gang,  skvered  him  to  death, 
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Bitterly  did  he  confess  that,  in  his 
last  days,  in  language  stronger  than 
we  wish  to  use;  and  the  wretches 
would  now  accuse  us  of  the  murder 
of  that  poor  youth,  by  a  few  harmless 
stripes  of  that  rod,  which  ''  whoever 
spareth  injureth  the  child;"  whUa 
they  strut  convicted,  even  in  their 
Cockney  consciences,  of  having  dona 
him  to  death,  by  administering  to 
their  unsuspecting  victim,  dose  after 
dose,  of  that  poison  to  which  there  ia 
no  antidote — their  praise. 

So  much  for  our  general  treatment 
of  those  human  creatures  calletl  Men; 
and  how  have  we  behaved,  Mag,  to 
those  human  creatures — if  they  will 
allow  us  to  call  them  so^who  rejoice 
in  the  name  of  Women  ?  As  follows: 
Old  women  of  that  sex  we  venerate 
for  their  years  and  wisdom ;  all  mid« 
die-aged  women  we  announce  to  be 
Fat,  Fair,  and  Forty,  sensible,  and  sa* 
gacious ;  all  young  women  to  be — what 
more  would  you,  loveliest  and  most 
adorable  of  God's  creatures,  have  us 
to  say  ? — angels.  If  she  sit  at  home, 
like  Xarifa,  in  Mr  Lockhart*s  beau- 
tiful Spanish  Ballad,  so  beautifully 
set  to  music  by  Mrs  Arkwright,  and 
so  beautifuUv  sunff  by  Mr  Akebowme, 
weaving  golden  flowers  on  white  silk 
cushions,  we  tell  the  whole  world, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  that  they  are 
lovelier  than  any  Zegri  Ladye  that 
ever  datkly  bloomed  in  the  gardens  of 
Granada.  If  she  sit  at  home,  sewing 
shirts  pr  darning  stockings,  we  ex- 
claim, there  is  the  "  Light  and  Sba« 
diow  of  Scottish  Life"  for  our  love 
and  money,  and  long  to  be  chanting 
with  her  the  duet  of  our  own  epitha- 
lamium.  If  she  sit  at  home,  twisting 
Urtlets  and  trifle  into  such  fair  fan« 
tastic  shapes  as  the  soul  of  Genius 
alone  could  conceive,  and  the  hand  of 
Taste  alone  could  execute,  we  think 
of  Eve,  yet  virgin  in  Paradise,  prepa- 
ring for  Adam  a  light  dSfedne  on  his 
nuptial  mom ;  and  if— here  comes  the 
rub-— she  sit  at  home  reading — nay, 
writing— and  send  her  inspiration  to 
Blackwood,  or  Murray,  or  Colburn— 
oh  I  then,  by  the  cerulean  skies,  we 
swear  that  her  stockings  are  "  more 
deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue,"  than 
Ae  heaven  we  call  to  witness  the 
sincerity— the  sanctity,  of  our  admi- 
ration, yet  declare,  in  the  delightful 
lines  of  Wordsworth,  that  she 
"  la  a  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 
2m 


W0t  tmnileiit  0om>w«,  simple  wHet, 
jPrabe,  blme,  1oy€,  kisMt,  lean,  sAfl 
emlles.'* 

Of  small  moment,  perhapa,  may  it 
be  what  we  think,  feel,  say,  or  do, 
new,  of,  or  to  the  fair  aei,  young  or 
oU,  yirpo  or  nupt» 
•■OMMWe  are,  for  Laiy^a love  unlit*' 

Tot  we  cannot  imagine  any  a^t  more 
worthy  of  a&ctionate  admirauon,  than 
that  of  a  gouty,  old,  ann-chair*ndden 
ywan^  lookiug  delighted  on  the  fair, 
xittDg,  riaen^  and  falling  g8nerati(Mi« 
lyithout  one  uaeless  r^pret,  one  yain 
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wnBdng  cheerftdly  teotx^h  het  natin 
Tillage,  and  watching  the  dance  on 
rustic  holiday ;  or  when,  soaring  into 
t  higher  flight,  feihe  sang  the  bigh 
emprise  and  calandtons  fkte  of  he- 
roes. From  L.  £.  L.,  the  brely, 
^e  loTiDje,  and  the  beloved,  we  have 
not  withheld  an  old  man's  harmless 
homage,  awdcened  to  second  youth 
by  lays  as  wairm  and  yet  as  pure  as 
bet  own  heart,  tn  ^ort,  from  Mrs 
Grant,  the  most  renerable  name  in 
our  female  literature,  whose  genius, 
tinder  the  holy  influence  of  religion 
and  resignation,  no  earthly  sorrows 
and  sufimngs  can  weaken  or  bedim. 


and  the  married  happy;"  with 
inore  perplexing  thought  to  diaturb 
bia  dream,  than  gentle  wonder  why, 
aince  Lady  Morgan,  evidently  a  man, 
wears  petticoats,  the  fair  Sir  Charlee 
^ould  persist  in  preferring  breechea. 
God  bless  you*— sweet  creaturea  l^we 
Seel  as  if  we  were,  not  the  mere  eld» 
brother  of  you  all,  but  abaolutely  your 
•.-Father. 

Yet— ayaunt  this  lighter  yeia^  and 
1st  u»— though  in  general  the  kwa^ 
bkat  of  the  numble^for  onoe  in  o«r 
liye8>  moat  unexpectedly  to  all  our 
«eader^  who  know  how  we  abhor  all 
«gotiam  and  egoisme,  indulge  a  mo- 
mentary saood  of  pride^  When  Joanna 
Baillie,  the  greatest  poetess  that  ever 
liyed,  heard,  between  the  pauses  of  her 
tragic  harp,  the  growl  or  him  whom 
Whip-poor- Will  calls  the  ''  Prince  of 
Critics  and  Kin^  of  Men,"  growUiig, 
or  rather  snarhng,  at  the  immortal 
Strain,  We  forced  the  ears  of  the  tery 
flroundlings  themaelyes  to  listen  to 
UuX  spherelike  music,  and  guarded 
loftier  listeners  from  all  disturbaaoe 
to  theur  impassioned  dream  from  cri- 
tic, in  cark  and  care,  assailing  the 
Muse  whoae  seat  is  by  the  right  hand 
of  ApoUo.  The  loyely  Tighe  we  for^ 
got  not  in  the  dustier  whose  own 
wkit  ifaa  aa  bright  and  pure  aa  the 
Bsyehe  of  her  delightful  song.  We 
remembered,  when  she  herself  was  no 
more,  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Mary 
Brunton.  The  genius  of  Fdida  H^ 
mans,  beautiful  and  lofty  as  Chrfs^ 
tian  fame,  we  have  ever  lored,  and 
admired,  and  honoured.  On  man*i 
ners-paintiag  Mitford  our  praises  have 
ever  been  geniaUy  bestowed^  wbetbdr 


ichly  aesenres  to  De  spo- 
ken of,  mention  the  name  of  one  lady 
to  whom  the  Muses  have  been  kind, 
to  whom  we  have  not  been  kind  also, 
or  been  slow  to  lay  the  tribute  of  our 
{yraise  at  their  feet 

Xn  these  degenerate  daya,— for  deny 
it  who  dare,  **  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
g^e,*  — may  toot  an  Octogenarian 
blamelessly  h^  himself  in  such  remi- 
nlsoences?  ''Vain!  setf-oonoeited,  old 
dotaidrtnethinkswe  hear  sokne  d^ 
Idockheadsay.  Ko-^vinoe  I  not  vain 
*<**4iot  self-eonoeited ;  but  in  the  moat 
pfUfound  humility,  even 

**  In  the  lowest  deep  a  tower  atiJl,*' 

We  txah,  and  liius  hytton  our  exult- 
ation in  the  ears  of  the  universe,  that 
of  trs  alone,  of  dl  the  toaster  or  ser- 
vant spirits  of  the  a|e,  will  posterity 
sound  this  praise— with  one  voice  ex- 
claiming, ''  To  Rive  the  devil  his  due. 
Old  Kit  Was  still  the  Friend,  Lover, 
SUve,  and  Lord  of  the  Ladies  !** 

And  here  it  behovea  us  to  set  our- 
aelves  right  with  our  readers  in  one 
particular.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not, 
Bttch  a  thing  in  nature  as  an  ugly  wo- 
man<-^not  comparatively,  but  posi- 
tiveiy  ?  We  do  not  scruple  to  answer 
—yes.  We  saw  her— this  very  day. 
Red  faait«-a  mouth  that— But,  to  the 
surprise  of  Dr  Knox,  let  us  run  away 
from  the  subject.  We  have  stated  our 
beUef,on  ocular  evidence,  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  phenomenon — and  as  we 
admit  it  to  be  the  rarest  in  nature, 
who  knows  but  that  to-morrow  in  the 
poultry  market  we  may  purchase  a 
Fhoemx  P 

That  the  audioress  of  *^  The  Loves 
of  the  Poets**  is  a  beatttiftd  woman. 


using  that  ej^tbet  in  any  one  of  i(8 
minion  mesnmgs  you  choose,  we  lay 
no  claim  to  a  particularly  fine  tact  in 
haTing  discovered  from  tne  perusal  of 
her  volumes.  From  the  fine,  soft,  silken, 
satiny  and  velvet /<»/ of  the  fair  pages 
now  lying  open  before  us,  a  blinaman 
would  know  in  a  moment  that  her 
beauty  was  tmly— feminine.  Next 
best  to  a  book  about  love  by  a  Virgin 
—nay,  perhaps  better  still— is  a  book 
about  love  by  a  "  Matron  pure."  A 
Virgin,  in  a  p>etical  love-dream,  some- 
times says,  m  her  simplicity,  things 
that,  did  she  know  their  meaning,  she 
would  die,  for  having  given  utterance 
to,  in  a  blush.  Then  the  little  she 
does  know,  is  to  her  altogether,  or 
nearly  so,  a  mystery,  and  most  mys« 
teriously  does  the  poor,  dear,  '^  young 
thing,  just  come  frae  her  mammy,^ 
sing  about  it  and  about  it  to  her  harp. 
But  *'  Matron  pure"  sings  or  says, 
when  '*  Love  is  a'  the  theme,"  what 
her  own  heart  tells  her  may  be  sung 
or  said  without  profaning  the  sanctity 
of  her  own  innocent  nature.     In 

"  The  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss," 

she  regards  the  more  impassioned  or 
tumultuous  expression  of  the  passion ; 
and  while  she  sympathizes  with  it^ 
purity  and  with  its  fervour,  feds  a 
calm  and  wise  aversion  from  aU  its 
baneful  or  insane  excesses.  The  light 
of  Genius  even,  although  she  be  a  de- 
vout adorer  of  that  divine  gift,  of  which 
a  portion  may  have  been  granted  to 
herself,  cannot  in  her  eyes  consecrate 
an  unlawful  or  a  sinful  passion.  It 
may,  however,  shew  to  her  that  which 
is  unlawful  submitting  to  law,  and 
that  which  is  sinful  saved,  bv  the  in- 
spiration which  Beauty  breatnes,  from 
the  taint  of  actual  guilt  and  pollution. 
**  A  sweet  austere  composure  of  heart 
will  always  be  hers— the  right,  the 
privilege,  the  duty,  and  the  blessing 
of  marriage.  All  light  and  loose  lays, 
however  lovely— and  there  have  been 
many  such  framed  by  true  poets,  who 
lived  ruefully  to  lament  and  repent 
them— will  to  her  fine  ear  be  felt  to 
be  false  and  hollow,  and  that  avenue 
to  her  soul  will  be  shut  against  all 
such  insidious  murmurs.  The  respect 
which  a  chaste  and  virtuous  married 
woman  feels  for  herself,  is  perhaps 
the  highest  and  holiest  feeling  towards 
itself  of  all  human  nature.  At  once 
gentle,  yti  fearleas-^^autious,  yet  «li« 
•U6pec(uig-»i«««rf ^y  yet  op«ft— ghd 
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as  the  sunny  day,  yet  serene  as  the 
starry  night— such  is, 'and  such  seems, 
the  young  English  matron,  on  whom 
while  we  look,  we  feel 

*<  How  divine  a  thing 
A  womaD  may  be  made  !*^ 
The  fair  enditer  of  the  "  Loves  of 
the  Poets"  is  of  this  class  and  eha« 
recter.  Her  native  delicacy  enables 
her,  at  all  times,  to  speak  of '♦  Loves" 
as  iTna  or  Sabrina,  diose  "  flowers  of 
fnaidenhood,"  might  have  spoken— as 
Cymbeline  or  Desdemona;  and  her  na« 
tive  genius  enables  her  to  speak  with 
a  fine  and  kindred  enthusiasm  that 

gives  a  glow  to  all  her  language,  of 
he  "  Loves  of  the  Poets."  Nor  does 
her  devout  admiration  of  those  who 
enjoyed  "  the  Vision  and  the  Faculty 
divine,"  blind  the  eye  of  her  moral 
sense  to  their  delinquencies  or  aber« 
rations  ;  though,  as  is  right  and  just, 
ihe  weighs  the  strength  of  their  temp- 
tations, and  of  their  virtues.  If  he^ 
ftdgmentB  sometimes  appear  not  to 
suffidently  stem,  they  are  always 
high ;  for  weakness,  she  possibly  may 
seem  to  make  too  much  allowance,  and 
even  now  and  then  to  regard  it  with 
tdo  much  sympathy;  but  from  the 
far  shadow  of  toarseness  or  grossneaa 
she  turns  away  her  unpolluted  eyes ; 
and  her  spirit  expands  and  exults,  and 
lightens  on  the  contemplation  of  a  pure 
devotion  even  to  an  earthly  idol. 

But  let  Mrs  Jameson  speidc  fdr  her^ 
self  in  more  eloquent  words  than  ours. 

''The  theory,  then,  which  I  wish  to 
illustrate,  as  far  as  my  limited  powers  per* 
mit,  is  this :  that  where  a  woman  has 
been  exalted  above  the  rest  of  her  sex  by 
the  talents  of  a  lover,  and  consigned  to 
enduring  fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise, 
the  passion  Was  real,  and  was  merited ; 
that  no  deep  or  lasting  interest  was  ever 
fbnnded  in  Ainey  or  in  fiction ;  that  truth, 
in  short,  is  the  basis  of  all  excellence  in 
amatory  poetry,  as  in  every  thing  else; 
ibr  where  truth  is,  there  is  good  of  some 
sort,  and  where  there  is  truth  and  good, 
there  must  be  beauty,  there  must  be  dl- 
rability  of  fame.  Truth  is  the  golden 
cfaalR  whteh  liaks  the  terrestrial  with  the 
celestial,  which  sets  thte  seal  of  heaven  on 
the  things  of  this  earth,  and  stamps  them 
to  iaunortaUty.  FoeU  have  risen  up  and 
beon  the  mere  &shion  of  a  day,  and  have 
set  up  idols  whieh  have  been  the  idols  of 
aday)  if  the  worship  be  out  of  date  aad 
the  idols  east  down*  it  is  because  those 
adorers  wanted  sinocri^  of  pivpoat  and 
Iseliagf  their  x^itiues  wort  feigaod;  their 
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intense  was  bought  or  adulterate.  In  the 
brain  or  in  the  fanqr^  one  beauty  may 
eclipse  another— one  coquette  may  drive 
uut  another,  and,  tricked  off  in  airy  verse, 
they  float  away  unregarded  like  morning 
vapours,  which  the  beam  of  genius  has 
tinged  with  a  transient  brightness :  but 
let  the  heart  once  be  touched,  and  it  is 
not  only  wakened  but  inspired ;  the  lover, 
kindled  into  the  poet,  presents  to  her  he 
loves  his  cup  of  ambrosial  praise;  she 
tastes— and  the  woman  is  transmuted  in- 
to a  divinity.  When  the  Grecian  sculptor 
earved  out  his  deities  in  marble,  and  left 
us  wondrous  and  god-like  shapes,  imper- 
sonations of  ideal  grace  unapproachable 
by  modern  skill,  was  it  through  mere  me- 
chanical superiority  ?  No ; — it  was  the 
spirit  of  faith  within  which  shadowed  to 
his  imagination  what  he  would  represent. 
In  the  same  manner,  no  woman  has  ever 
been  truly,  lastingly  deified  in  poetry,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  of  love !" 

Nothing  is  a  surer  proof  of  genius 
than  the  choice  of  a  subject,  at  once 
new  and  natural,  and  *'  The  Loves  of 
the  Poets"  is  of  that  character.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  chance  iu  the  spi- 
ritual world.  A  Bagman  may  find  on 
the  road  a  pocket-book  full  of  bank- 
notes^ which  had  Dearly  upset  his  gig, 
or  a  ditcher  dig  up  a  hoard  of  gold 
guineas;  but  no  blockhead  ever  vet 
stumbled  upon  a  fine  thought^  eitner 
on  the  royal  roads  or  by-ways  of  Ima- 
gination  ;-*if  you  find  one  in  his  pos- 
session, you  may  be  assured  that  he 
has  purloined  it  from  the  brain- trea- 
sury of  a  rich  man,  or  received  it  in 
charity.  He  does  not  know  its  value ; 
and  he  offers  it  in  exchange  for  the 
most  worthless  articles,  such  as  beads 
or  small  beer.  You  see  blockheads 
labouring  all  lifelong  to  say  something 
good,  or  fine,  or  rich,  or  rare  ;  and 
sometimes  you  are  surprised  to  notice 
productions  of  theirs  not  by  any  means 
so  very  much  amiss  in  a  small  way ; 
but  it  won't  do ; — a  certain  air  of  stu- 
pidity, however  slight,  breathes  over 
every  paragraph ;  their  gaudiest  com- 
.positions  are  but  a  bed  of  indifferent 
poppies;  one  anemone,  or  auricula, 
or  ranunculus,  or  pink,  or  carnation, 
or  violet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lily 
or  the  rose,  is  worth  the  whole  flaunu 
iDg  show, — ^nay,  you  sigh  even  for 
the  dandelion.  Grenius,  however  mild 
and  moderate,  if  true,  produces  ever 
and  anon  some  sweet  tame  or  wild 
flower  or  another,  and  presents  you 
with  a  small  bouquet,  which  you  place 
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in  your  hutton-hole,  or  in  a  jar  on  the 
chimney-piece.  What  or  who  GenioB 
is,  no  man  has  ever  yet  been  able  to 
say — ^we  shall  not  attempt  it.  Bat 
the  instant  you  see  him,  her,  or  it, 
(how  kenspeckle  !  *)  you  esclaim, 
**  Ha !  Genius,  how  are  you  ?  I  mm 
delighted  to  see  you.  Come,  let  ua 
take  a  stroll  into  the  fields ;  or  would 
you  rather,  my  dear  sir,  my  sweet 
madam,  my  pretty  thing,  partUce  with 
us  6f  a  caulker  of  Glenlivet,  or  a  cup 
of  hyson  ?"  To  the  Impostor,  even 
though  he  come  with  strong  letters  of 
introductiou,  you  are  eitner  not  at 
home,  having  spied  through  the  win* 
dow  his  sinister  or  silly  phis,  or  you 
say  through  the  servant  that  you  are 
sick ;  or,  if  admitted,  you  hand  him 
over  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  ze« 
tire  to  your  sanctum. 

The  Loves  of  the  Poets  is  also  a 
very  ladylike  theme  ;^ for  all  truly 
great  or  good  poets,  from  Homer  to 
Hogg,  have,  in  the  only  true  sense  of 
the  word,  been  gentlemen.  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
there  never  was,  nor  can  be,  a  finished 
gentleman  not  a  poet.  Stars  are  the 
poetry  of  heaven.  All  virtues,  there- 
fore, and  all  endowments,  and  all  ac- 
complishments, are  the  poetry  of  earih 
^r  say,  rather,  that  poetry  is  the 
quintessence  of  them  all — the  flowery 
ground,  and  the  starry  firmament,  of 
the  soul.  If  so,  the  Poet  is  the  only 
man,  the  only  gentleman. 

The  manners  of  all  Poets  are  delight- 
ful— ^in  the  long  run.  You  may  in- 
deed happen  to  come  upon  them  in  a 
paroxysm,  and  are  wellnigh  frighten- 
ed out  of  your  wits.  What  savagi  s ! 
We  have  seen  the  author  of  the  Lyri- 
cal Ballads  look  so  like  a  cannibal, 
that  it  would  have  needed  some  nerve 
to  accompany  him  on  an  Excursion. 
But,  in  the  long  run,  the  man  is  like 
an  angel.  Set  out  with  him  from 
Rydal- Mount,  and  you  are  walking 
siae  by  side  with  a  stamp-master.  In 
Grassmere,  he  brightens  up  into  a 
schoolmaster.  On  Dunmailraise,  he  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  well- bene* 
ficed  clergyman.  By  the  banks  of 
Leathes-water,  he  waxes  so  eloquent, 
that  you  wonder  he  is  not,  and  wish 
he  were,  in  Parliament.  In  the  Vale 
of  St  John,  you  hear  the  poet 

"  Murmuring  by  the  living  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  theur  own«" 

And  on  the  hilltop  that  OTcrlooka  the 
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Vale  of  Keswick,  you  know  not  whe- 
ther it  be  the  angel  Gabriel,  Michad, 
or  Raphael,  who  is  conversing  with 
you  in  ParaiHse. 

The  morals  of  all  poets  are  good— in 
the  long  run.  None  of  your  trash 
about  Burns  and  Byron.  All  the  great 
Greek  tragedians  were  excellent  pri« 
yate  characters.  There  never  was  a 
more  harmless  creature  than  Homer. 
Pindar  was  a  paragon  of  decency  and 
propriety — as  a  son,  husband,  and  fa- 
ther. Horace  was  a  good  fellow,  and 
Virgil  would  not  have  hurt  a  fly. 
Shakspeare,  though  rather  a  little  too 
much  addicted  to  ale,  on  his  retire- 
ment at  Stratford-on* Avon,  "  harried 
no  roan's  cattle/'  The  worst  you  can 
say  of  Milton  is  that  he  was  a  re^icide; 
yet  was  he,  like  his  own  Adam,  the  first 
of  men.  In  private  life,  there  never 
was  a  more  amiable  and  useful  man 
than  Bowles.  The  man  who  could 
breathe  a  syllable  against  the  character 
of  Campbell,  must  be  a  liar  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Sir  Walter  is  like  Virtue 
herself, 

^*  To  be  admired  be  needs  but  to  be  seen  ;** 

and  that  greatness,  goodness,  and  hap- 

Illness  may  be  found  all  united  in  this 
ife,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one 
who  has  seen  Southey. 

Such  being  the  endowments,  the 
manners,  and  the  morals  of  Poets,  only 
think  of  them — ^in  love !  You  must 
on  no  accoant  whatever  think  of  Shen- 
stone,  as  silly  as  his  sheep ;  though 
even  Shenstone  makes  love  in  rather 
a  winning,  lack-a^daisical  way  of  his 
own;  and  had  there  been  any  such 
Delia  as  he  describes,  he  must  have 
found  surety  to  the  parish  for  the  main- 
tenance of  herself  and  child.  Neither 
must  you,  on  any  account  whatever, 
think  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  the 
ahabby-genteel  poetaster ;  though,  as 
m  flirt, — and  that  is  something, — he 
was  more  famous  in  his  day  than  pro- 
bably you  are  in  yours ;  but  we  mean 
nothing  personal.  You  must  think  of 
Petrarch,  and  Dante,  and  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso,  and  poet-lovers  of  that  calibre, 

'*  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the 
sun ;" 

and  then,  at  your  leisure,  of  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Neptune,  Apollo,— Semele,  Ve- 
nus, Proserpine,  and  Daphne, — of  love 
in  the  air,  and  on  the  earth,  and  in  the 
waters,  and  on  the  fire,  and  in  the  all- 
embracing  Universe. 
Observe,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert 
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that  Poets  must  necessarily  be  unex- 
ceptionable hasbands.  Heaven,  and 
earth,  and  hell— think  of  Dante  with 
a  Dowdy !  Milton  with  a  Mawsey ! 
Shakspeare  with  a  Slut !  It  might  hav^ 
so  happened— and,  if  so,  then,  in  all 
probability,  the  three  would  have  been 
hanged,  or  otherwise  executed,  for 
wife-murder.  Their  ribs,  too,  though 
each  ''  to  a  radiant  angel  linked,"  had 
'^  sated  themselves  in  celestial  bed, 
and  preyed  on  garbage."  But  let  an« 
gel  be  linked  to  angel,  and  the  bed  will 
be  blest,  as  if  strewn  with  the  flowers 

of  Paradise.    H says  that  all  the 

poets  of  the  present  day  have  ligly 
wives.  There  again  he  lies.  The  wretch 
instances  one  poet  by  the  initial  of  his 
name,  and  says  that  his  wife  has  the 
"  head  of  a  Gorgon."  The  able  editor 
of  the  Atlas  should  be  more  ashamed 
of  having  given  currency  to  that  hide- 
ous outrage  on  truth  and  decency,  than 
of  hia  easily-excused  libel  on  Lord 
Lyndhurst.  The  ladv  whom  the  Sa- 
tyr grins  at  has  indeed  a  Gorgon  head 
when  it  is  turned  upon  Vice  and  {jn« 
pudence ;  to  all  others, 

"  It  is  bright 
With  somethiDg  of  an  angel  light.*^ 

But  we  must  come  to  the  book  in 
hand.  About  the  loves  of  some  of  the 
True  Poets,  the  fair  writer  knows  more 
than  we  do — about  some,  less — and 
about  others,  pretty  much  the  same ; 
but  we  shall  be  happy  to  be  led  by 
so  sweet  a  conductress  through  scenes 
of  such  enchantment.  She  shall  wave 
us  on  with  her  own  white  arms— she 
shall,  in  her  own  silver  voice,  "  tell 
the  story  of  their  loves." 

Let  us  look,  first  of  all,  on  the  im« 
mortal  loves  of  Petrarch  and  his  Laura 
— At>  in  the  pure,  clear,  bright,  balmy, 
fountain-haunted  Fairy  Land  of  Pas- 
sion, and  Fancy,  and  Imagination,  the 
three  powerful  spirits  that  do  the  work 
of  Genius,  or  rather  bring  from  all  the 
regions  of  the  soul  the  rich  and  rare 
materials  with  which  Genius  builds  his 
high  and  holy  temples.  Some  have 
said,  that  Petrarch  could  not  have  been 
in  love,  because  he  expressed  himself 
in  numbers.  No  real  passion,  it  seems, 
ever  breathes  in  poetry.  Assuredly 
there  are  worthy  people  in  this  world, 
who  in  youth  confinetl  themselves  to 
prose  Valentines,  and  made  Cupid 
himself  as  ignorant  of  rhyme  as  of  rea- 
son. On  the  other  hand,  Montrose 
and  others  have  expressed  the  state  of 
their  minds  in  verses,  written  the  night 
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before  their  execution ;  and  we  should 
think  that  the  passion  a  man  endures 
when  about  to  be  beheaded  or  hanged» 
must  bo  as  sincere  as  that  which  he 
enjoys  when  about  to  be  married* 
Others  have  said,  that  Laura  never  e^« 
isted,  but  was  a  mere  idea.  Why.  a 
mere  idea,  constantly  wanned  by  the 
burning  breath  of  such  a  poet  as  Pe« 
trarch,  must  have  been  kindled  and 
moulded  into  living  being.  Which* 
ever  way  you  take  it»  then»  Laura  did 
exist  as  certainly  as  all  the  '^  bUck- 
letter  dogpsy"  who  denied  that  ever  the 
spirit  that  shines  through  the  sonnets 
waa 

•«  In  Ftoadbe  of  that  sweet  flesh !" 

We  know  not  why  it  is  ao^  but  in 
reading  the  followmg  beautUul  sen^ 
tenccj  we  think  somehow  or  other  of 
the  tender  and  elegant  Barry  Cornwall. 
If  our  coiJijecture  be  just,  let  us,  too^ 
join  in  the  a^iration. 

**  The  most  real  and  moat  fervent  pas- 
sion that  ever  fell  under  my  own  know- 
ledge, was  revealed  in  verse,  and  very  ex- 
quisite verse  too,  and  has  inspired  many 
an  effusion,  full  of  beauty,  fancy,  and  poet- 
ry ;  but  it  has  not,  therefore,  been  coont- 
ed  less  sincere;  and  Heaven  forbid  it 
Bhould  prove  less  lasting  than  if  it  had 
been  told  in  the  homeliest  prose,  and  had 
never  inspired  one  beautiful  idea  or  one 
rapturous  verse!" 

That  Petrarch's  passion  was  for  a 
purely  ideal  object,  Mrs  Jameson 
thinks  rather  unlikely. 

'<  To  study  Petrareh  in  his  own  works 
and  in  his  own  delightftil  language;  to 
follow  him  line  by  line,  through  all  the 
vicisBitudes  and  oontradictions  of  passion ; 
fto  listen  to  his  self-reproaehes,  his  ter- 
rors, Ms  regrets,  his  conflicts ;  to  dwell 
on  his  exquisite  delineations  of  individual 
character  and  peculiar  beauty,  his  simple 
touches  of  profound  pathos  and  melan- 
choly tenderness;— and  then  believe  all 
to  be  mere  invention,— the  coinage  of  the 
brain,— ^  tissue  of  visionary  fimcies,  in 
which  the  heart  had  no  share;  to  con- 
found him  with  the  cold  metaphysical 
rhymesters  of  a  later  age,— «eems  to  argue 
not  only  a  strange  want  of  judgment,  but 
en  extraordinary  obtuseness  of  feeling«'* 

Let  such  of  our  readers  as  know  not 
who  Laura  was— and  what  was  the 
diaracter  of  her  beauty— if  they  wish 
to  have  such  knowledge,  alUiough  diey 
never  read  Petrarch--read  chapter 
sixth  and  seventh  of ''  TheLovesof  the 
Poets."   Let  us  meanwhile  tell  them 
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that  she  was  a  mAiried  woman— -nay, 
start  and  stare  not^-for  Petrarch's  pas* 
aion  was  purified  by  poetry  almost  into 
sinlessness ;  and  as  for  liaura  herself, 
she  was  such  a  wife  as  thou  wouldst 
do  well  to  imitate^  if  ever  bard  wooes 
thee^  though  wedded  for  some  twoity 
or  thirty  years.  She  was,  on  all  oc- 
caaiona  of  public  state  or  cerenumy, 
habited  either  in  a  magnificent  dr^ 
of  green  embroidered  with  violets,  or 
in  one  of  crimson  trimmed  with  fea* 
thers.  Bound  her  hair  she  wore  a 
coronal  of  silver^  and  necklaces  and 
ornaments  of  pearl  lay  starlike  on  the 
heaven  of  her  bosom.  In  person  she 
was  a  fair  Madonna-like  beauty^  with 
soft  dark  eyes,  and  a  profusion  i£  pale 

Shair,  parted  on  her  brow,  and 
in  rich  curls  on  her  neck.  Ce« 
grace  was  in  all  her  figure  and 
ornaments.  So  Petrarch  thoiuht,  felt^ 
and  sung,  and  it  was  all  Gou  s  truth. 
The  beau^  of  her  hand  thrilled  his 
heart-*and  she  had  anangd'smouth—- 

**  Ia  bella  boeea  angdiea.** 

Finally,  Laura  united  the  highest 
intdlect  with  the  purest  heart, 

**  In  alto  inteUetto  un  pure  core^** 

a  line  which  her  £ur  eulogist  well  aays 
gives  us  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  fe« 
male  character. 

There  is,  it  is  bdieved,  no  voaion 
into  English  of  the  48th  Canxone. 
Lady  Dacre,  who  has  so  findy  trans- 
lated the  *^  Chiare,  fiesohe  e  doloe 
acque,"  and  the  "  Italia  mia,"  has  not 
attempted  it.  Here  it*  is,  in  a  prose 
sketch,  which  Mrs  Jameson  modestly 
says— but  we  cannot  agree  with  her 
in  thinking  so  poorly  of  it—**  will  give 
as  just  an  id^  of  the  original  as  a 
hasty  pencilled  outline  of  Titian's  or 
Domenichino's  masterpieoes  could  give 
us  of  all  the  magic  colouring  and  ef- 
fect of  their  glorious  and  half-breath* 
ing  creations." 

**  In  this  Canzone,  Petrarch,  in  a  high 
strain  of  poetic  imagery,  which  takes  no- 
thing from  the  truth  or  pathos  of  the 
sentiment,  allegorizes  his  own  situation 
and  fedings:  ha  represents  himself  as 
citing  the  Lord  of  Love,  '  Suo  empio  e 
dolce  Signore,'  before  the  throne  of  Rea- 
son, and  accusing  him  as  the  cause  of  all 
his  sufferings  sorrows,  errors,  and  mis- 
spent time.  '  Through  him  (Love)  I  have 
endured,  even  from  the  moment  I  vi-as 
first  beguiled  into  his  power,  such  various 
and  such  exquisite  pain,  that  my  patience 
has  at  length  been  exhausted^  and  I  have 
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abhorred  my  MOiteMS*  I  have  not  only 
forsaken  the  path  of  ambition  and  useful 
exertion,  but  even  of  pleasure  and  of  hap- 
piness :  I,  who  was  bom,L  if  I  do  not  de- 
ceive nysclft  fof  fitf  higiMi  puiposes  than 
to  be  a  mere  amorous  slave!  Through 
him  I  have  been  careless  of  my  duty  to 
Heaven, — negligent  of  myself  :-«-for  the 
sake  of  one  woman  I  forgot  all  else!<— » 
me  miserable!  What  have  availed  mie 
all  the  high  and  precious  gifts  of  £(eav«0s 
the  talents^  the  genius  which  raised  me 
aboveother  men  ?  My  hain  are  changed 
to  grey*  bnl  still  my  heart  ehangeth  uoU 
Hath  he  not  sent  me  wandering  ever  the 
earth  io  search  of  r^ioae  ?  halh  he  net, 
driven  me  from  dty  to  dl^  and  thsough 
forests^  and  woodsy  i^d  wild  sqUtudea  ? 
hath  he  not  deprived  me  of  peace,  and  of 
that  sleep  which  no  herbs  nor  chanted, 
spells  have  power  to  restore?  Through 
lum,  I  have  become  a  by-word  in  the 
world,  which  I  have  filled  with  my  lamen- 
tations, till,  by  their  repetition,  I  have 
wearied  myself,  and  perhaps  all  others.* 

^  To  tbis  long  tirade.  Love  with  in- 
dignation replies:  '  Hearest  thou  the 
falsehood  of  this  ungrateful  man?  Thiaie 
he  who  in  hia  youth  devoted  himself  to 
the  despicable  traffic  of  worda  and  liee, 
and  now  he  blushes  not  to  reproach  me 
with  having  raised  him  from  obsourity,  to 
know  the  delights  of  an  hononrable  and 
virtuous  life.  I  gave  him  power  to  attain 
a  height  of  fimie  and  virtue  to-  which  of 
himself  he  had  never  dared  to  aspire.  If 
he  has  ohtsined  a  name  among  men,  to 
me  he  ewes  it.  Let  him  remember  the 
great  heroes  and  poets  ef  antiqiiity^  whose 
evil  stars  condemned  them  to  lavish  their 
love  upon  unworthy  objects,  whose  mi»> 
tresses  were  courtezans  and  slaves ;  while 
for  him,  I  chose  from  the  whole  world 
one  lovely  woman,  so  gifted  by  Heaven 
with  aU  female  excellence,  that  her  like- 
ness is  not  to  be  found  beneath  the 
moon,— one  whose  melodious  voice  and 
gentle  accents  had  power  to  banish  from 
his  heart  every  vain,  and  dark,  and  vicious 
thought  These  were  the  wrongs  of 
which  he  cow|>lains  t  si^Bh  is  my  reward 
for  aH  I  have  done  fer  him,— ung^teful 
man  i  Upon  my  wings  hath  be  soared 
upwards,  till  his  name  is  placed  among 
the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  song,  and  fair 
ladidi  and  gentle  knights  listen  with  de- 
light to  his  strainr;  "had  il  not  been  (or 
ns^  what  had  he  become  before  now? 
Perhaps  a  vain  flatterer,  seeking  prefer- 
naent  in  a  Court,  confounded  among  the 
herd  of  vulgar  men !  I  have  so  chas- 
tened, so  purified  his  heart  through  the 
heavenly  image  impressed  upon  it,  that 
even  in  his  youth,  and  in  the  age  of  the 
paasionsi  I  preserved  him  pure  la  thought 


and  m  action ;  whatever  of  good  or  great 
ever  stirred  within  his  breast,  he  derives 
from  her  and  from  me.  From  the  con. 
templation  of  virtue*  sweetness,  and 
beauty^  in  the  graeioos  oountenaaoe  of 
hec  he  loved,  I  led  him  upwards  to.  tha 
adoration  of  the  first  Great  Ganse^  th« 
fountain  ef  all  that  is  beantlftil  and  saoal. 
lent  (— hath  be  not  himself  conlBssed  it  ? 
And  this  Aiir  creature^  whom  I  gave  hin 
to  be  the  honour,  and  delight,  and  pcoD 
ofliis  fraU  life'— 

'*  Here  the  sense  is  suddenly  brokea 
off  hi  the  middle  of  a  line.  Petrarch  ut- 
ters a  dry  of  horror,  and  exchdms— <  Ye^ 
you  gave  her  to  me,  but  you  have  also 
taken  her  from  me!' 

**  Ijyft  repHes  with  sweet  sustertty^^ 
*Kot  I— but  Rb— the  eternal  One— whv 
hath  willed  it  so!"* 

Laura  was  virtuous.  Bat  how  that 
could  be,  it  surpassed  the  impure  ima- 
ffinations  of  the  many  French  reps  and 
aemireps,  whom,  in  various  ages,  it 
has  been  the  taste  of  the  unprincipled 
pluloflophen,  and  so  forth,  in  Franoe^ 
to  esteem  wits,  and  whom  not  a  few 
priggish  and  {ledantie  coxcombs  even 
m  Britain,  desirous  of  being  thoueht 
men  of  fashion  and  of  the  world  for- 
sooth, smelling  all  the  while  of  cruci« 
hies  or  parchments,  have  chattered  of 
in  uncouthest  criticism,  flirting  with. 
die  very  bones  of  the  beldams— such 
an  that  heartlssa  profligate,  Madame 
dii  Defbnd,  and  others  too  odious  to 
name.  An  Englishwoman  knows  and 
feels  better  ;  and  sees  nothing  so  very 
laughable  or  absurd  in  the  belief  that 
the  beloved  oi  Petrarch  preserved  her 
TOtue  inspiteof  all  the  strains  of  inu 
passioned  genius  "  perilous  to  hear." 
Truth  anif  honour  dwelt  of  old  in 
Italy,  in  the  citadel  of  the  female 
hearty  aa  thev  do  now  in  the  same  holj 
fortress,  in  England ;  and  Laura  has 
found  a  cham];>ion  of  her  own  sex, 
whose  vindication  might  soothe  her 
shade,  and  chase  away  all  shame  from 
her  down-looking  eyes,  inspired  hy  the 
insults  of  the  pamted  prostitutes  that 
rolled  the  wanton  eye,  and  trolled  the 
wanton  tongue,  in  the  contemptible 
Court  of  the  Regent,— the  Court  not  of 
Love,  but  of  Lust,  and  of  which  the  la- 
dies, imperfect  Poissardes,  had  all  the 
chastity,  and  but  half  the  politeness^ 
of  the  Parisian  flsh-market. 

*^  Much  depraved  ingenuity  has  been 
exerted  to  twist  certain  lines  and  passages 
hi  the  Canzoniere  into  a  sense  which  shaU 
blot  with  frailty  the  memory  of  this  beau* 
tifid  and  fas-Mmcd  being  i  once  beliste 
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these  interpretations,  and  all  the  peculiar 
and  graceful  charm  which  now  hangs  round 
her  inttrcourse  with  Petrarch  vanishes,.- 
the  reverential  delicacy  of  the  poet*8  ho« 
mage  hecomes  a  mockery,  and  all  his  ex- 
alt^ praises  of  her  unequalled  virtue,  and 
her  inWndble  chastity,  are  turned  to  sa- 
tire, and  insult  our  moral  feeling.*' 

That  Laara'fl  virtue  was  presenred 
by  her  immftculate  "  fVom  Uie  capti« 
TEting  assiduities  and  intoxicating  nO" 
mage  of  her  lover,  is  proved  by  evi- 
dence external  and  internal,  prose  and 
poetry,  critical  and  traditional ;"  but 
Petrarch, "  true  to  his  sex,  a  very  man, 
used  at  first  every  art,  every  ad  van- 
tage,  which  his  diversified  accomplish- 
ments  of  mind  and  person  lent  him,  to 
destroy  the  virtue  he  adored."  In  one 
of  the  dialogues  with  St  Augustin, 
imaginary  dialogues,  which  are  a  se- 
ries of  confessions,  not  intended  by 
Petrarch  for  publication,  he  says  that 

"  *  Untouched  by  my  prayers,  unvan. 

auished  by  my  arguments,  unmoved  my 
attery,  she  remained  faithful  to  by 
her  sex's  honour;  she  resisted  her  own 
young  heart,  and  mine,  and  a  thousand, 
thousand,  thousand  things,  which  must 
have  conquered  any  other.  She  remained 
ilnshaken.  A  woman  taught  me  thedutr 
of  a  man  !  to  persuade  me  to  keep  the  path 
of  virtue,  her  conduct  was  at  once  an  ex- 
ample and  a  reproach  ;  and  when  she  be- 
held me  break  through  all  bounds,  and 
rush  blindly  to  the  precipice,  she  had  the 
courage  to  abandon  me,  rather  than  follow 
mc' " 

A  parage  occurs  in  the  Trionfo  di 
Morte,  beginning  "  La  Notte  cbe  se- 
qui  Torribil  caso,"  in  which  Petrardi 
has  himself  left  us  a  most  minute  and 
interesting  description  of  the  whole 
course  of  Laura  s  conduct  towards 
him,  which  by  a  beautiful  figure  of 
poetry  he  has  placed  in  her  own 
mouth. 

'^  The  apparition  of  Laura  descenduig 
on  the  morning  dew,  bright  as  the  open- 
ing dawn,  and  crowned  widi  Oriental 
gems, 

Di  gemmc  orientali  ineorooata, 

appears  before  her  lover,  and  addresses 
him  wiih  compassionate  tenderness.  After 
a  short  dialogue,  full  of  postic  beauty  and 
noble  thoughts,  Petrarch  conjures  her,  in 
the  name  of  heaven  and  of  truth,  to  tell 
him  whether  the  pity  she  sometimes  ex- 
pressed for  him  was  allied  to  love?  for 
that  the  sweetness  she  mingled  with  her 
dwdain  and  reserve— the  soft  looks  with 
which  she  tempered  her  anger,  had  left 
him  for  long  years  in  doubt  of  her  real 
sentiments,  still  doating,  still  suspecting, 
stdl  hopmg  without  end :  *"       ^' 
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<  Creofwi  amor  MBsfer  mal  adla  tactB* 
D*  aver  pleck  d«  mio  luaao  marCife 
NoQ  lasdsivio  vostx*  alulmpfKM  oneita  i 

Cbe  voitri  dold  tikgni  e  le  dolo*  ire- 
Le  dold  pact  ne' begU  ooehl  Kritte— 
Tenner  molf  anni  m  dubbfo  U  mio  dcain.* 

"  She  replies  evasively,  with  a  smile 
and  a  sigh,  that  her  heart  was  ever  with 
him,  but  that  to  preserve  her  own  fair 
fame,  and  the  virtue  of  both,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  assume  the  guise  of  severity  and 
disdain.  She  describes  the  arts  with  which 
she  kept  alive  his  passion,  now  checking 
his  presumption  with  the  most  frigid  i«. 
serve,  and  when  she  saw  him  drooping,  as 
a  man  ready  to  die, '  all  fancy-sick  and 
pale  of  cheer,'  gently  restoring  hun  with 
soft  looks  and  kind  words : 

« Salva&do  la  toa  Vila  ^  aostio  onoie.' 

<'  She  confesses  the  delight  she  felt  in 
being  beloved,  and  the  pride  she  took  in 
hehig  sung,  by  so  great  a  poet.  She  le. 
minds  him  of  one  particular  occasion,  when, 
seated  by  her  side,  and  they  were  left  alone, 
he  sang  to  his  lute  a  song  composed  to  her 
praise,  beginning,  «  Dir  piik  non  osa  il  nos« 
tro  amore ;'  and  she  asks  him  whether  he 
did  not  perceive  that  the  veil  had  then 
nearly  fallen  from  her  heart  ? 

^'  She  laments,  in  some  exquisite  lines, 
that  she  had  not  the  happiness  to  be  bom 
in  Italy,  the  native  country  of  her  lover, 
and  yet  allows  that  the  land  must  needs  be 
fair  in  which  she  first  won  his  affection. 

'  Dttolmi  ancor  venmente,  ch*io  noa  naeqia 
Almen  pid  piesio  al  tuo  florito  nido  I— 
Ma  SMai  fu  bel  pSsM  ov*  io  ti  piacqaL' 

*'  In  another  passage  we  have  a  scoci* 
ment  evidently  taken  from  nature,  and  ex- 
quisitely graceful  and  feminine.  «  Von/ 
says  Laura,  « prodaimed  to  all  men  the 
passion  you  felt  for  me :  you  called  alone 
for  pity :  you  kept  not  the  tender  secret 
for  me  alone,  but  took  a  pride  and  a  plea- 
sure  in  publishing  it  forth  to  the  world  ; 
thus  constraining  me,  by  all  a  woman's 
fear  and  modesty,  to  be  silent.'— <  But  not 
less  is  the  pain  because  we  conceal  it  on 
the  depths  of  the  heart,  nor  the  greater  be- 
cause we  lament  aloud :  fiction  and  poetry 
can  add  nothhig  to  truth,  nor  yet  take  from 
it' 

*  Tu  eri  dl  mere*  ehlanar  glJi  roeo 
Quand*  io  tacea  t  pexch*  vergogna  e  tana 
Facean  molto  desir«  puer  li  poco} 
Nan  k  minor  il  duol  perch'  altri  *1  preouL 
Ne  masgi.  r  per  andaxd  lamenttodot 
Per  fislon  non  cretce  il  ver,  tkk  loema.' 

^'  Petrarch,  then  all  trembUng  and  In 
tears,  exclaims,  *  that  could  he  but  believe 
he  had  been  dear  to  her  eyes  as  to  her 
heart,  he  were  sufficiently  recompensed  for 
all  his  sufferings ;'  and  she  replies,  « that 
will  1  never  reveal  I'  ('  queUo  mi  taceia,*} 
By  this  coquettish  and  characteristic  an. 
swer,  we  are  still  left  in  the  dark.  Such 
was  the  sacred  respect  in  which  Petrarch 
held  her  he  so  loved,  that  though  he  evi- 
denUy  wishes  to  believe—perhaps  did  be- 
lieve, that  he  had  touched  her  heart,  he 
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would  oot  ptesutttd  to  ioBinuate  what  Lau- 
ra bad  never  avowed.  The  whole  tcene, 
though  less  polished  in  the  versification 
than  some  of  his  sonnets,  is  written  through- 
out with  all  the  flow  and  fervour  of  real 
feeling.  It  received  the  poet's  last  cor- 
rections twenty-six  years  after  Laura*s 
death*  and  but  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his 
own." 

Laara  died  of  the  plague ;  and  Pe« 
trarch^  on  hearing  of  her  deaths  wrote 
a  memorandum  of  it^  now  admitted  to 
be  genuine^  in  his  copy  of  Virgil,  This 
is  so  familiar  to  ever^  one>  that  it  is 
nnnecessarT  to  quote  it. 

All  the  breath  of  all  the  calumny, 
and  all  the  breath  of  all  the  stupidity, 
that  ever  steamed  up  from  earth  to 
heaven,  did  never  yet  permanently 
obscure  the  lustre  of  one  single  star. 
They  puff  away  like  a  couple  of  Dutch 
boors,  the  one  wicked  and  the  other 
weak,  hob-nobbing  over  muddy  mugs, 
in  a  cloud  of  tobacco.  The  stars  are 
saved  the  sin  and  shame  of  seeing 
them— to  use  a  scriptural  word — 
spew.  Just  so  with  the  maligners  of 
Petrarch  and  his  Laura.  They  are 
beloved  by  all  the  poets  who  have  read 
their  tale,  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  hi^h  on  the  arch  of  hea« 
vpn,  among  his  kindred  luminaries, 
shines  the  beautiful  Sonnetteer,  with  a 
pale  pensive  star— no  need  to  tell  her 
name— just  seen  through  the  halo  that 
eoftens  his  orb  so  lustrous.  In  loving 
his  Laura— his  own  though  another's 
—so  long  and  so  delightfully—''  so 
tender  and  so  true" — he  conquered 
Fate  and  Destiny.  On  to  the  last  is- 
sues of  life,  his  love  was  fresh  and 
strong  in  immortal  youth.  From  the 
chili  of  old  age  its  warm  and  pure 
breath  saved  his  spirit  The  image 
on  which  he  everlastingly  gazed  ne« 
ver  changed  its  lovely  lineaments — ^its 
divine  form  never  faded  ''into  the 
light  of  common  day."  Its  spiritual 
beauty  "  preserved  the  stars  from 
wrong"  and  the  flowers  from  wither- 
ing.  While  she  lived,  and  loved,  and 
was  lovely,  so  did  and  so  was  the 
world  she  inhabited.  When  she  died, 
this  sublunary  scene  lost  nothing 
which  she  had  given  it;  and  having 
received  over  all  its  elements  the  im- 
press of  her  being,  her  removal  alter- 
ed nothing,  because  she  herself  was 
immortal.  She  still  spoke,  looked, 
breathed,  moved  through  all  things ; 
and  wedonbt  not, "  that  when  he  was 


found  lifeless  one  morning  in  his  study, 
his  hand  resting  on  a  book,"  that  she 
had  been  with  him  as  his  last  hour  clo- 
sed in  midnight  solitude. 

Many  a  man  has,  in  his  degree,  been 
thus  a  Petrarch.  All  men  with  souls 
have  been  so,  who  in  the  world  of 
love  have  "  felt  the  influence  of  ma- 
lignant star"  forbidding  their  union 
with  that  presence  which  to  them  was 
the  light  of  life.  They  too  have  had 
their  Lauras — and  many  a  silent  son* 
net  has  stolen  from  their  souls,  which 
"  Wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse^" 
floated  momentarily  into  and  out  of 
existence.  But  they  were — and  are-* 
and  will  be,  while  "  faithful  loves 
unmemoried"  continue  to  breathe  un« 
heard  and  invisible  round  "  this  vi- 
sible diurnal  sphere."  The  Book  of 
Poetry,  composed  of  many  volumes,  is 
indeed  a  divine,  but  it  is  an  imperfect 
revelation.  More,  far  more,  a  million 
times  more,  has  been  enjoyed  and  suf- 
fered, than  has  ever  been  recorded  by 
inspired  poets  writing  with  diamond 
pens,  steeped  in  light  and  tears,  or  in 
darkness  and  blood.  Oh  I  if  all  the 
ecstasies  and  all  the  agonies  that  ever 
thrilled  or  shuddered  through  htunan 
souls  had  found  full  and  permanent 
expression,  what  a  literature,  what  a 
philosophy,  what  a  poetry,  had  now 
nung  over  omr  mortal  race ! 

Good  people  are  not  nearly  so  dull 
-—their  souls  are  not  nearly  so  uncrea- 
tive  and  unpreservative,  as,  in  obedi* 
enoe,  real  or  fancied,  to  the  laws  of  this 
world,  they  are  too  often  apt  to  ima« 

g'ne.  Thousands  of  these,  without 
(ing  false  to  living  realities,  are  true 
to  dead  ideals,  or  Uiey  blend  the  two 
into  one ;  and  bring  the  beauty  that 
has  long  gone  to  the  dust  to  angelify 
a  living  countenance.  A  man  believes 
that  he  is  in  love  with  his  bride,  that 
he  loves  his  wife.  He  is  most  grossly 
and  happily  mistaken.  He  is  in  truth 
a  polyg»mist.  The  charms  of  twenty 
virgins  are  all  enjoyed,  and  innocently 
too,  in  that  one  with  the  coronal  of 
pearls  wreathed  round  her  auburn 
nair.  All  the  fair  and  chaste  matrons 
whom  he  has  ever  seen  or  read  of,  in 
the  heathen  and  Christian  world,  meet 
together  in  the  one  who  sheweth  him 
his  first-born, 

"  While  like  a  star  upon  her  bosom  lies 
His  beautiful  and  shining  golden  bead."* 

Suppose  that  we  speak  to  him  who 


*  Would  you  believe  It— W  Robba  I  3ee  his  Transition  of  the  Iliad. 
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never  had  a  wife.  Navj  to  him  whose 
first  and  only  love  is  tne  wife  of  auo« 
ther.  Sumiose  him  in  the  state^  and 
withsomethingof  the  80ul>  of  Petrarch. 
Her  heart— her  fancy — ^her  imagina-* 
tion— her  feelings— almost  her  pas« 
dons— are  his-— he  knows  it— he  has 
heard  it  fh)m  her  own  lips^  which 
once  have  dared  to  murmur  upon  his 
their  "  fragrant  frenzy/'  and  then 
for  ever  after  were  to  him  a  fruit  for« 
hidden  on  a  tree  of  Paradise^  a  fruit 
full  of  temptation  stilly  though  em- 
pearled  wim  ice- drops.  Will  he- 
does  he— can  he  ^ut  eyes^  ears^  all 
his  smsesand  all  his  soul  against  her  ^ 
If  he  ^Mh,  then  is  he  a  wiser  man 
ihuk  Solomon-^a  more  patient  man 
than]  Job^-^  nuNce  chaste  man,  by  many 
thousand  degrees,  than  Scq>io— and 
yet,  after  all  as  big  a  bloekhead  as  you 
may  meet  in  this  latitude  on  the  89d 
of  July*  But  he  is  a  Petrarch  by 
hypothesis.  Therefore  she  will  be  to 
him  hie  intellectual,  lua  moral,  his 
pl^sieal,  and  his  spiritual  alUin-all<-» 
and  he  will  enjoy  her,  in  the  joy  of 
giidP,  which  is  multitudinous  as  the 
mdaneholy  and  glorious  sea,  without 
doing,  or  at  least  thinking  of  doing, 
one  single  act  that  might  bring  her 
and  him  into  Doctors  Commons, 
Q.E.D. 

And  pray  what  essential  dilference 
is  there  in  the  case^  should  his  first 
love,  like  Petrarch's,  be,  at  her  first 
dawn  on  his  ideal  world,  married  ? 
None  whatever.  True,  that  in  this 
island  and  this  age,  such  a  love  ought, 
for  many  substantial  reasons,  to  be 
avoided,  even  more  than  in  that  olden 
and  golden  era  of  Italy.  A  Petrarch 
and  Laura  now-a«days,  we  fear,  how* 
ever  bright  the  genius  of  the  one  and 
the  beauty  of  the  other,  would  re- 
cdve  no  such  honour  as  the  Petrardi 
and  the  Laura  then-a-days  received 
from  Charles  of  Luxemburgh,  after- 
wards  Emperor.  When  that  Prince 
was  at  Avignon,  a  grand  fete  was  given, 
in  his  honour,  at  which  all  the  noblesse 
were  present.  He  desired  that  Pe- 
trarch s  Laura  should  be  pointed  out 
to  him ;  and  when  she  was  introdu- 
ced, he  made  a  sign  with  bis  hand, 
ti^at  the  other  hidies  present  should 
fall  back ;  then  going  up  to  Laura, 
and  for  a  moment  contemplating  her 
with  interest,  he  kissed  her  respectful- 
ly on  the  foiehead  and  on  the  eyes  I 

Times  are  changed— in  some  things 
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for  the  better— in  some-^many — ^for 
the  worse.  But  prudent  or  imprudent 
—right  or  wrong— virtuous  or  vidous 
— ^pure  or  sinful,  you  are  in  love  over 
head  and  ears,  heart  and  mind,  soul 
and  body^  with  a  married  woman. 
Grod  forbid  it  should  be  our  case— for, 
old  as  we  are,  we  should  be  very  mi- 
serable, and  altogether  unfit  to  manage 
this  Magazine.  But  suj^Kwe  it  your 
own  case,  and  that  you  are  in  your 
prime  of  manhood— and  a  Poet — and 
that  your  case  is  hopeless.  Suicide^ 
with  a  man  of  your  metal  and  piety,  is 
not  to  be  supposed^-from  insanity  you 
are  saved  by  a  sound  constitution  and 
cooling  medicines.    Are  you,  then,  to 

go  moping  up  and  down  the  streets  or 
elda  all  day  and  night  long,  wi^ 
your  finger  in  your  mouth,  or  to  sit 
moping  in  oofiee-rooms  over  the  same 
eternal  newspaper,  aa  if  committing 
to  memory,  by  way  of  cure,  all  the 
advertisements?  Or  are  you,  rather, 
to  bestir  yourself  like  a  man  and  a 
poet,  as  by  a  somewhat  violent  hypo« 
thesis,  perhaps,  you  are  taken  to  be, 
and  kindling  your  genius  at  the  Altar 
of  Despair,  to  consecrate  to  all  future 
ages  the  memory  of  your  happy- nn* 
happyl— your  unhappy -happy  love? 
The  latter  is  the  only  alternative  left 
to  a  man  of  your  genius.  We  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  by  long 
experience,  that  the  readers  of  Ma^a 
are  not  startled  by  trifles— otherwise 
we  should  be  alarmed  that  we  may 
have  given  offence  in  these  last  few 
paragraphs.  But  though  there  may 
perhaps  be,  as  Wordsworth  Baya«-« 
though  we  doubt  it*- 

**  Thoughts  that  do  ^ften  lie  too  deep  Ibr 
tears," 

of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  that  there 
are  no  thoughts  that  do  ever  lie  too 
deep  for  laughter ;  and  that  it  would 
be  :  easy  to  bring  forward  the  moat 
whimsical  and  convincing  proofii  even 
of  the  very  Immortality  of  the  Soul ! 
From  Petrarch  and  his  Laura  let  us 
turn  to  Dante  and  his  Beatrice. 

<*  Petfarch  was  in  his  youth  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  courtier,  whose  ambi* 
tion  was  to  cultivate  the  arts,  and  please 
the  fair.  Dante  early  plunged  into  the 
factions  which  diatracted  his  native  city» 
was  of  a  stern  commanding  temper,  min- 
gling study  with  aotioa.  Petrarch  loved 
with  all  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  $  be 
took  a  pleasure  in  puhUshing,  in  es- 
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aggentiogi  >a  embelltshing  bia  passiQn 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Dante,  ca- 
pable of  strong  and  enthusiastic  tender* 
ness,  and  early  concentrating  all  the  af- 
fections of  his  heart  on  one  object, 
sought  no  sympathy ;  and  solemnly  tells 
BS  of  himself,— in  contradistinction  to 
those  poets  of  his  time  who  wrote  of  love 
from  fashion  or  fency,  not  from  feeling,-^ 
that  he  wrote  as  love  inspired,  and  as 
bis  heart  dictated. 

"'  Petrarch  had  a  gay  and  captivating 
exterior ;  bis  complexion  was  finir,  with 
sparkling  blue  eyes  and  a  ready  smile.  He 
is  very  amusing  on  the  subject  of  his  own 
coxcombry,  and  tells  us  bow  cautiously 
he  used  to  turn  the  corner  of  a  street, 
lest  the  wind  should  disorder  the|  elabo- 
rate curls  of  his  fine  hair !  Dante,  too, 
was  in  his  youth  eminently  handsome, 
but  in  a  style  jof  beauty  which  was  cb»- 
mcteristic  of  his  mind :  his  eyes  were 
large  and  intensely  black,  his  nose  aqui* 
line,  his  complexion  of  a  dark  olive,  his 
hair  and  beard  very  much  curled,  bis  step 
alow  and  measured,  and  the  habitual  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  grave,  with  a 
tinge  of  melancholy  abstraction.  When 
Petrarch  walked  along  the  streets  of  Avig- 
non, the  women  smiled,  and  said, '  There 
goes  the  lover  of  X^aura  !*  The  impres- 
sion which  Dante  left  on  those  who  be- 
held him,  was  far  different  In  allusion 
to  his  own  personal  appearance,  he  used 
to  relate  an  incident  that  once  occurred 
to  him.  When  years  of  persecution  and 
exile  had  added  to  the  natural  sternness  of 
his  countenance,  the  deep  lines  left  by 
grief,  and  the  brooding  spiritof  vengeance, 
he  happened  to  be  at  Verona,  wberoi  since 
the  publication  of  the  Inferno,  he  was  well 
known.  Passing  one  day  by  a  portico, 
where  several  women  were  seated,  one 
of  then  whispered,  with  a  look  of  awe, 
— '  Do  you  see  that  man  ?  that  is  he  who 
goes  down  to  hell  whenever  he  pleases, 
and  brings  us  back  tidings  of  the  sinners 
below  !*— *  Ay,  indeed  I*  replied  her  com- 
panion,—* very  likely ;  see  how  his  face 
is  scarred  with  fire  and  brimstone,  and 
blackened  with  smoke,  and  how  his  hair 
and  beard  have  been  singed  aud  curled  In 
the  flames!*'* 

But  when  Dante  won  the  heart  of 
Beatrice  Portinari,  'twas  at  a  banquet 
given  by  her  father,  Folco  d^  Porti- 
nan,  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  she  a 
girl—nine  and  eight  years  old.  Won 
the  heart?  Yes— won  the  heart— 
**  Into  his  heart  received  her  heart. 
And  gave  her  back  his  own." 

Hie  £Me  was  not  scarred  with  fire  and 
brimstone  thenl  Hie  beard,  in  place 
of  being  singed  imd  curlecl  in  the 


flames,  was  but  an  imperceptible  down 
•<^and  his  hair  as  bright  and  curled  as 
that  of  his  bright  litUe  Beatrice.  He 
was  Uien  almost  fresh  from  heaven-— 

"  And  trailing  clouds  of  glory  did  he  corner 
With  tresses  like  an  angel!'* 

No  fit  messenger  was  he  then  to  go 
down  to  hell  and  bring  back  tidings 
of  the  sinners  below !  But  the  time 
came  when  he  was  the  only  mortal 
man,  of  all  the  millions,  accomplished 
for  such  a  mission.  In  scattered  lines, 
selected  by  our  fair  friend,  a  sketch 
may  be  drawn  of  the  person  and  cha«i 
racter  of  Beatrice  grown  up  to  woman<« 
hood.  She  was  not  in  form  Hke  the 
slender,  fragile- looking  Laura,  but  on 
a  larger  scale  of  loveliness,  tall,  and  of 
a  commanding  figure,  graceful  in  her 
gait  as  the  peacock,  upright  as  the 
crane.  Her  hair  was  fair  and  curling, 
but  not  golden;  she  had  an  ample 
forehead, ''  spaciosa  fronto ;"  a  mouth 
that,  when  it  smiled,  surpassed  all 
things  in  sweetness;  her  neck  was 
whiteand  slender,  springing  gracefally 
from  the  bust ;  her  chin  small,  round, 
and  dimpled ;  her  arms  beautiful  and 
round ;  her  hand  soft,  white,  and  po- 
lished ;  her  fingers  slender,  and  deco« 
rated  with  jewelled  rings,  as  became 
her  birth :  fisur  she  was  as  a  pearl,  all 
lovely  to  look  upon,  but  where  it  was 
becoming— disdainful, 

'*  Graziosa  a  vederla 

£  disdegnosa  dove  si  conviene." 

On  the  death  of  Beatrice,  Boccacdoi 
who  knew  Dante  personally,  tells  us 
that  he  was  so  changed  by  affliction 
that  his  best  friends  could  scarcely  re« 
cognise  him.  He  scarcelv  ate  or  slept 
—he  would  not  speak ;  ne  neglected 
his  person,  until  he  became  '^  una 
cosa  selvatica  a  vedere,"  a  savage  thing 
to  the  eye ;  to  borrow  his  own  express 
sion,  he  was  "  grief-stung  to  mad* 
ness." 

One  stanza  of  the  Canzone  "  Qli 
ocehi  dolenti,"  written  after  the  death 
of  Beatrice,  is  unequalled,  Mrs  Jame« 
son  rightly  says,,  for  a  simplicity  at 
once  tender  and  sublime.  The  Can- 
zone is  addressed,  like  the  others,  to 
her  female  companions,  whom  alone 
he  thought  worthy  to  listen  to  her 
praises,  and  whose  gentle  hearts  could 
alone  sympathize  in  his  grief.  In  a 
note  prefixed  to  it,  he  tells  us,  that 
after  ne  had  long  wept  in  silence  the 
loss  of  her  he  loved,  he  thought  to 
give  utterance  to  his  sorrow  in  wordsi 
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and  to  compose  a  Cansone  on  which 
he  should  write  (weeping  as  he  wrote) 
of  the  virtues  of  her  who,  through 
inuch  anguish,  had  bowed  his  soul  to 
the  earth. 

'<  <  Ascended  Is  our  Beatrice  to  the 
highest  heaven,  to  those  realms  where 
angels  dwell  in  peace ;  and  you,  her  fair 
companions,  and  Love  and  me,  she  has 
left,  alas !  behind.  It  was  not  the  frost 
of  winter  that  chilled  her,  nor  was  it  the 
heat  of  summer  that  withered  her ;  it  was 
the  power  of  her  virtue,  her  humility,  and 
her  truth,  that  ascending  into  heaven 
moved  the  Etebkal  Father  to  call  her 
to  himself,  seeing  that  this  miserable  life 
was  not  worthy  of  any  thing  so  fiur,  so 
excellent!'  '* 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Beatrice,  Dante  tells  us  that  he  was 
sitting  alone,  thinking  upon  her,  and 
tracing,  i^s  he  meditated,  the  figure  of 
an  angel  on  his  Ublets.  Thia  gave 
rise  to  the  18th  Sonnet  of  the  Vita 
Nuova,  which  he  calls  *'  II  doloroso 
annovale."  Two  other  sonnets,  imme* 
diately  following,  are  addressed  to 
some  kind  and  gentle  creature,  who 
from  a  window  beheld  Dante  abandon 
himself,  with  fearful  yehemence,  to  the 
agony  of  his  feelings,  when  he  belie- 
▼ed  no  human  eye  was  on  him.  How 
oyerwhelming  the  pathos  !  "  She 
turned  pale  with  compassion ;  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  as  if  she  had  loved 
me.  Then  did  I  remember  my  noble- 
hearted  Beatrice,  for  eyen  thus  she 
often  looked  upon  me,"  &c.  And  he 
confesses  that  the  grateful,  yet  mourn- 
ful pleasure,  with  which  he  met  the 
pitying  looks  of  this  fair  being,  excited 
remorse  in  his  heart  that  he  should 
be  able  to  derive  pleasure  from  any 
thing ! 

Dante  concludes  the  collection  of 
his  Rime  (his  miscellaneous  poems  on 
the  subject  of  his  early  love)  with  this 
remarkable  note  :— 

'*  <  I  beheld  a  marvellous  vision,  which 
has  caused  me  to  cease  from  writing  in 
praise  of  my  blessed  Beatrice,  until  I  can 
celebrate  her  more  worthily ;  which  that 
I  may  do,  I  devote  my  whole  soul  to 
study,  as  the  knoweth  well ;  insomuch, 
that  if  it  please  the  Great  Disposer  of  all 
things  to  prolong  my  life  for  a  few  years 
upon  this  earth,  I  hope  hereafter  to  sing 
ol  my  Beatrice  what  never  yet  was  said 
or  sung  of  woman.  * " 

Through  the  two  first  parU  of  the 
DivinaCommedia,  (Hell  and  Purgato- 
ry,) Beatrice  is  merely  announced  to 
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the  reader.  She  does  not  appear  in 
person ;  for,  asks  this  fine  and  feeling 
writer,  "  what  should  the  sinless  and 
sanctified  spirit  of  Beatrice  do  in  those 
abodes  of  eternal  anguish  and  expiatorj 
torment  ?"  Her  appearance,  hovreyer, 
in  due  time  and  place,  is  prefaced  and 
shadowed  forth  in  many  beautitid  al- 
lusions. For  instance,  it  is  she  who, 
descending  from  the  empyreal  height, 
sends  Virgil  to  be  the  deliverer  of 
Dante  in  the  mysterious  Forest,  and 
his  guide  through  the  abysses  of  tor- 
ment; and  she  is  indicated,  as  it 
were,  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  poem,  in  a  manner  which  prepares 
us  for  the  sublimity  with  which  ahe 
is  at  length  introduced,  in  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  superior  nature,  all  ihe 
dreamy  splendour  of  an  ideal  presence, 
and  all  the  melancholy  charm  of  a 
beloved  and  lamented  reality. 

^'  When  Dante  has  U(i  the  confiaes  o^ 
Purgatory,  a  wondrous  chariot  approache 
from  afar,  surrounded  by  a  flight  of  angelic 
beings,  and  veiled  in  a  cloud  of  flowers—. 
*  un  nuvola  di  fiori,*  is  the  beautiful  ex- 
pression. A  female  form  is  at  length  ap. 
parent  in  the  midst  of  this  angdic  pomp, 
seated  in  the  car,  and  *  robed  in  hues  of  li. 
ving  flame  ;*  she  is  veiled  t  he  cannot  dis- 
cern her  features,  but  there  moYes  a  hidden 
virtue  from  her, 

'  At  whose  touch 
The  power  of  aodent  Iotc  was  fttxoog  wlthia  him. 

He  recognises  the  inflaenoe  which  even  in 
his  childish  days  had  amote  him-i-. 

*  Che  fflk  m'  avca  tnflcto 

Prinu  en'  io  f uor  deUa  pueiiaa  fotce  i' 

and  his  failing  heart  and  quivering  fnmc 
confess  the  thrilling  presence  of  his  Bea- 
trice— 

'  Conoieo  i  segai  deir  aatieaflaaima  r 
The  whole  passage  is  as  beautifully  wrought 
as  it  is  feelingly  and  truly  conceived. 

*<  Beatrice,— 4)0  longer  the  soft,  frail,  nnd 
feminine  being  he  had  known  and  loved 
upon  earth,  but  an  admonishing  spirit,—. 
rises  up  in  her  chariot, 

*  And  with  a  mien 
Of  that  stern  majesty  which  doth  nuroand 
A  mother't  piewooe  to  hermwe^unick  diild» 
She  looked— a  lUTour  of  such  Mtiuiiiei 
Was  mingled  with  her  pity  i' 

Carst's  TnsM. 

Dante  then  puts  into  her  mouth  the  most 
severe  yet  eloquent  accusation  against  him- 
self:  while  he  stands  weeping  by^  bowed 
down  by  shame  and  anguish.  She  aocuse- 
him  before  the  listening  angels  for  his  ne- 
glected time,  his  wasted  Ulcots,  his  forgets 
fulness  of  her,  when  she  was  no  longer 
upon  earth  to  lead  him  with  the  light  of 
her  '  youthful  eyes,*— ^li  ocdii  gioviaetti* 

*  Soon  at  I  had  chaoged 

Mj  vioctal  for  Unmortalt  then  ht  Mt  ns^ 
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<  And gATt  hiimeir  to«tfa«it  when  ftomflwli 
To  ftpmt  I  had  rlwn,  and  inereaie 
Of  beauty  and  of  vinue  eircled  roe. 
I  was  kw  dear  to  him  and  valued  leai !' 

Purgatory,  c.  80.— CABXv'a  Trant, 

This  praise  of  herself,  and  stem  upbraiding 
of  her  1o?er,  would  sound  har^h  from  wo* 
man^s  lips,  but  have  a  solemnit?,  and  even 
a  sublimity,  as  uttered  by  a  disembodied 
and  angelic  being.    When  Dante,  weep- 
ing, falters  out  a  faint  excuse-. 
'  Thy  tut  looks  withdrawn, 
ThfaBgi  pment  with  deeeiifUl  pleasures  tuxn'd 
My  ittpa  Slide,— ' 
she  answers  by  reproaching  hun  with  hif 
inoonstaoey  to  l^er  memory  :— 
'  Never  didst  thou  ipy 
In  ait  or  nature  ausht  lo  passing  sweet 
As  were  the  limbs  that  in  their  beauteous  ftsme 
Enclosed  me,  and  are  seatter'd  now  in  dust 
Ifswceiest  thtna  thus  Csil'd  thee  with  my  deaths 
What  afterward  of  mortal  should  thy  wish 
Have  tempted?* 

Purgatory,  e.  81. 

And  she  rebukes  him,  for  that  he  could 
stoop  from  the  memory  of  her  love  to  be  the 
thrall  of  a  $Ught  girl  This  last  expres- 
sion  is  supposed  to  allude  either  to  Dsnte*8 
unfortuiute  marriage  with  Gemma  Donatl, 
or  to  the  atuchment  he  formed  during  his 
exile  for  a  beautiful  Lucchese  named  Cten. 
tucca,  the  subject  of  several  of  his  poems. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this  severity  of 
censure,  Dante,  gazing  on  his  divine  moni- 
tress,  is  so  rapt  by  her  loveliness,  his  eyes 
so  eager  to  recompense  themselves  for 
^  their  ten  years*  thimt,* — ^Beatrice had  been 
dead  ten  years— that  not  being  yet  frcpd 
from  the  stain  of  his  earthly  nature,  he  is 
warned  not  to  gaze  *too  fixedly*  on  her 
ehaims.  After  a  farther  probation,  Bea- 
trice introduces  him  into  the  various  spheres 
which  compoae  the  celestial  paradise ;  and 
thenceforward  she  certainly  assumes  the 
diaracteristics  of  an  allegorical  being.  The 
true  distinction  seems  this,  that  Dante  has 
not  represented  Divine  Wisdom  under  the 
name  and  form  of  Beatrice,  but  the  more 
to  exalt  his  Beatrice,  he  has  clothed  her  in 
the  attributes  of  Divine  Wisdom. 

*'  She  at  length  ascends  with  him  into  the 
Beaven  of  Heavens,  to  the  source  of  eter- 
nal  and  uncreated  light,  without  shadow 
and  without  bound ;  and  when  Dante  looks 
round  for  her,  he  finds  she  has  quitted  his 
aide,  and  has  taken  her  place  throned 
among  the  supremely  blessed,  ^  as  far  above 
bim  as  the  region  of  thunder  is  above  the 
centre  of  the  sea  :*  he  gazes  up  at  her  in  a 
rapture  of  love  and  devotion,  and  in  a  8U« 
blime  apostrophe  invokes  her  still  to  con« 
tinue  her  favour  towards  him.  She  looks 
down  upon  him  from  her  effulgent  height, 
smiles  on  him  with  celestial  sweetness,  and 
then  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  eternal  foun« 
Uin  of  glory,  is  absorbed  in  ecstasy.  Here 
we  leave  her :  the  poet  had  touched  the  li. 
miu  of  permitted  thought;  the  seraph 
wings  of  imagination,  borne  upwards  by 
the  inspiration  of  deep  love,  could  no  higher 
Mue,— the  andadty  of  geniua  could  dare  no 


This,  we  say,  is  very  beautifully 
thought,  felt,  and  written — one  of  the 
many  gems  set  in  these  brilliant  vo« 
lumes.  In  remembrance  of  his  early 
loTe,  Dante  named  bis  only  daughter 
Beatrice,  and  she  became  a  nun  at 
Ravenna.  The  bard  was  buried^ 
sumptuously  interred,  at  the  cost  of 
Guido  da  Polenta,  the  father  of  that 
unfortunate  Franoesca  Rimini,  whose 
story  he  has  so  exquisitely  told  in  the 
Fifth  Canto  ot  the  Inferno. 

The  lore,  the  sorrow,  the  despair, 
the  prostration,  and  the  resuscitation 
of  Dante's  spirit  are  all  most  beautiful, 
and  most  sublime.  With  all  the  states 
of  Petrarch's  spirit  we  can  sympathize 
easily,  and  readily,  and  happily — ^not 
that  his  grief  is  not  profound,  for 
it  is  profound ;  but  we  see  it  ranging 
and  shifting  for  ever  and  ever  before 
our  eyes,  and  we  become  familiar  with, 
never  indiflferent  to,  the  various  beau- 
ty of  the  pathos.  We  delight  in  our 
tears,  as  he  himself  often  did ;  and  are 
never  afraid  to  gaze  on  the  lovely  pic- 
ture of  Laura.  But  Dante,  while 
Beatrice  was  the  sun  of  his  life,  was 
sometimes  happy  in  the  light  she 
shed  over  the  world,  without  referring 
always,  in  her  happiness — ^nor  need 
was— that  light  to  the  benign  and 
gracious  orb  which  was  its  ever- 
streaming  fountain.  When  she  was 
eclipsed*-"  total  eclipse"  it  indeed  was 
to  him,  and  the  skies  were  as  the  blind 
walls  of  a  dungeon— we  hear  his  trou- 
bled spirit  crying— >moaDing-Hihriek- 
ing— almost  yelling  in  the  utter  dark- 
ness. A  more  terrible  rending  of  the 
soul  then  took  place  within  him  than 
ever  could  have  torn  the  softer  nature 
of  Petrarch.  He  was  then  mad— per- 
haps he  was  mad  long  before  and  &ng 
after— but  then  was  a  crisis— a  parox- 
ysm, in  which  life  could  not  long  have 
remained  to  mortal  man.    His  after 

§rief  was  gloomier  than  other  men's 
espair— >his  subsequent  sorrow  stern- 
er than  other  men's  grief.  Yet  all  tho 
while  how  divine  his  tenderness,  as 
the  tenderness  of  a  mourning  and  be- 
reaved angel!  His  thoughts  of  his 
Beatrice  do  not  lie  too  deep  for  tears ! 
Dante  weeps — often— long — we  might 
almost  say  incessantly.  But  his  are 
not  showers  of  tears,  which,  by  a  law 
of  nature,  must  relieve  the  heart, 
just  as  rain  relieves  the  sky.  Big 
drops  plash  down  upon  his  page,  like 
the  first  of  a  thunder- shower — but  let 
fhem  continue  to  drop,  at  sullen  in« 
tervala,  for  hours  and  hours^  they  seem 
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mass  of  woe  and  despair  is  undimi- 
nished and  unenlightened — 

'^  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,'* 

is  stUl  the  cry  of  his  agotty^  and  at 
times  he  forgets  that  any  other  humui 
beings  ever  had  existence  and  lost  it^ 
cave  his  own  Beatrice  Portinari.  If 
another  ooontenanee  starts  into  being 
before  him,  it  is  beoause  it  weeps  for 
him  the  ghastly  suflferer ;  by  its  pity  it 
is  beautified  into  some  dim  shadowy 
likeness  to  that  of  Beatrice— and  then 
he  upbraids  himsdf  for  having  been 
but  for  a  moment  beguiled  of  grief 
even  by  another  who  felt  compassion 
for  him  who  had  lost— Beatrice.  To 
be,  but  during  one  single  moment's  re- 
lief from  utter  wretchedness,  forget* 
ftd  of  Beatrice— no,  not  for  one  single 
moment  forgetful— but  with  all  his 
being  not  brimful  of  remembrance 
and  of  misery^-— smites  him,  a  sinner 
i— a  sinner  against  Beatrice — ^with  re- 
morse !  Then  be  bows  down  before  her 
spirit  in  repentance.  She  is  dead — and 
he  living !  and  with  eyes  and  ears  for 
any  other  sight— any  ether  sound- 
though  but  an  instant's  glance,  an  in- 
stant's voice  of  pity^and  the  Uiought 
is  itself  at  once  sin,  shame,  and  pu*^ 
nishment !  A  great  poet  ^f  our  own 
day  speaking  of  the  passion  of  love,  of 
love  for  some  "  slight  girl,"  in  the  bo^ 
8ora  of  a  man  of  peat  energy,  tells  us 
how  piteously  and  passionately  he  ut- 
tered his  complaints  over  her  death  to 
all  the  objects  of  nature  with  which 
her  memory  was  associated,  and  then 
adds,  that  the  man  *'  who  made  such 
passionate  complaint,  was  one  of  gi- 
ant stature,  one  who  could  have  dan- 
ced eouipped  from  head  to  feet  in  iron 
mail.  How  inadequate  an  image! 
of  what  importance  is  the  bulk  of  a 
man's  thewes  and  sinews  when  tiie 
single  combat  is  with  Despair — with 
any  one  agony  in  the  heart  or  the 
brain?  Had  Dante  been  a  giant,  to 
whom  he  of  Gath  had  been  a  pigmy, 
there  had  been  nothing,  to  our  con- 
ception, sublime,  because  of  his  bulk, 
in  nis  prostration  on  the  grave  of  Bea- 
trice. He  needed  not  to  have  flung 
himself  down  there— or  erect  his  body 
as  a  tree;  still  his  soul  would  have 
looked  ghastly— and  to  the  soul  in  its 
own  sufferings  alone  do  welook  through 
the  body,  savage  symbol  it  may  be, 
as  Dante  s  was,  of  invisible  agonies. 
Dante  was  not  a  **  man  of  giant  sta- 


equipped  from  head  to  feet  in  iron 
maiL  In  good  truth,  we  suspect  he 
was  no  dancer  at  all — ^unless,  perhaps, 
on  the  evening  of  that  fete  when  he, 
a  glorious,  and  a  glorying,  and  a  glo- 
rifying boy,  nine  years  old,  led  forth 
into  the  centre,  perhaps,  of  ^e  spa- 
cious floor,  the  stately  girl  with  the 
ample  forehead,  one  spring  and  one 
summer  only— ^younger  than  himself 
—for  them  the  year  had  no  autumn, 
no  winter— and  the  noble  children 
knew,  in  the  divine  instinct  Of  a  dawn- 
ing love,  destined  neYer  to  set  but  in 
the  grave,  that  they  were  indeed  twin- 
stars,  nor  could  tlM  one  be  bright  or 
blest  without  the  other  in  heaven  ! 
But  Dante's  soul  was  gigantic;  and 
there  was  the  struggle  in  which  he 
was  overthrown — ^but  overthrown  but 
to  rise  again,  as  if  he  had  drawn  al- 
most unnatural  strength  from  the 
ideal  dust  of  his  Beatrice,  to  sing  of 
that  Hell  and  that  Porgatorr,  aU 
whose  pains,  except  that  of  guilt,  the 
greatest,  it  is  true,  of  them  aU,  he  had 
^ne  through  when  she  died,  and  to 
sing  of  that  heaven  which  she  even  on 
earth  had  made  him  understand^  and 
through  whose  regions  her  sainted 
spirit  was  afterwards  the  holy  con- 
ductress. 

Petrarch  I  all  life  long  Thou  pur^ 
fiuedst  not,— for  She  needed  not  to  fly 
from  Thee,— but  didst  adore  a  shade, 
or  say  rather  a  gentle  gleam  of  "  su- 
tionary  sunshine !"  lliine  eyes  were 
often  blest  in  her  smiling  countenance, 
thine  ears  often  drank  in  her  voice's 
melody — everlasting  delightful  both— - 
to  thy  most  melancholy,  most  restless 
spirit.  Perhaps  happmess  had  been 
misery  — and  fruition  dispelled  the 
dream.  Womankuid  existing  to  Thee 
but  in  her,  and  She,  though  beautiful 
flesh  and  blood,  in  her  inevitable  se- 
paration but  a  shade,  more  visionary 
and  divine  was  The  Sex  to  thy  soul 
than  it  ever  could  have  seemed  to  be, 
had  thine  own  affianced  virgin  dropt 
before  her  bridal  day  into  the  tomb. 
The  ideal  world  in  which  Thou  so 
long  didst  dwell  was  not  disenchanted 
by  thy  Laura's  death— it  onl  v  lav  in 
more  pensive  shade,  more  meiancholv 
lustre.  She  idio  on  earth  had  dwelt 
apart  fVom  thee  in  body,  seemed  not 
to  be  more  remotely  removed  when 
she  went  to  Heaven.  Her  spirit^r  - 
haps  visited  Thee  more  frequently 
than  ever  before  did  either  her  bodily 
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presence^  or  ihe  idea  of  her  liviiu;. 
Lofit  at  last,  utterly  and  for  oyer  m 
the  graye  that  Maoonna^like  counte- 
nance, which  for  eo  many  long  years 
shone  on  Thee  but  by  glimpses^  hur« 
ried  and  .stealthy,  and  not  witltout 
trouble  and  tears.  But  memory,  strong 
as  the  eye  in  undying  paidon^ 

'(  Coald  give  Thee  bSck  the  dead, 
Even  in  2ie  loveliest  looks  she  worei*' 

That  unei\]Ojed  Delight  sayed  Thee 

fh>m  many  sins,  and  thus 

^'  Thy  soul  was  like  a  stsr^  and  dlrtett 

apart  i" 
and  immortal  Fame  came  ttying  to 
Thee  on  the  wings  of  Loye ! 

Dante,  thy  bojrhood  was  blest  beyond 
all  bliss ;  and  till  the  prime  of  man* 
hood,  thou  wert  with  thy  Beatrice 
eyen  on  earth,  in  the  heayen  of  heavens, 
cheaply  purchased  by  despair  and  mad« 
ness !  Thy  spirit  sounded  the  depths 
of  woe,  but  no  plummet  line,  eyen  of  all 
thy  passions  upon  passions,  could  reach 
the  bottom  of  that  sea.  When  ^ 
blackness  of  night  lay  densest  upon 
thee,  arose  before  thine  eyes  thy  own 
celestial  Beatrice,  and  far  and  wide 
difl^ised  a  sacred  and  indestructible 
light  oyer  all  thy  stormy  world.  She 
disappeared,  and  thou  didst  follow 
her,  eyen  in  the  flesh,  beyond  the 
''  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time,*' 
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and  beheld  her  among  the  highest 
antfels.  Thierefbre,  man  of  many  woes, 
and  troubles^  and  disquietudes,  and 
hateSj  and  reyenges  J  thy  fierce  spirit 
often  slept  in  a  profounaer  calm  dian 
eyer  stx«ps  the  stiUesC  dreams  of 
those  who,  by  nature  and  fortune,  loye 
and  enjoy  on  earth  nerpetual  peace. 
The  sleep  of  the  eagle  on  the  clifl*- 
edge  aboye  the  roar  of  cataracts,  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  thunder  cloud,  is 
hushed  and  deep  as  that  of  the  halcyon 
on  the  smooth  and  sunny  main ! 

But  lo !  the  printer's  deyil  I  Please^ 
^y  for  a  few  minutes  be  seated. 

For  the  present,  we  must  lay  aside 
these  yery  delightftil  yolumes— per- 
haps to  return  to  them,  in  a  month  or 
twt>-H}r  sometime  during  the  winter. 
We  have  got  oyer,  in  this  article,  only 
about  the  third  of  the  first  yolume— 
and  the  Loyes  of  Two  Poets^bnt 
then  such  Two!  Should  the  book 
reach  a  third  edition  before  Christmas, 
we  shall  not  adorn  our  bare,  or  enliyen 
our  dull  pages  with  any  more  of  its 
Gorgeous  or  animated  passages ;  but  if 
that  part  of  the  reading;  public,  which 
does  not  confine  its  midnight  studies 
to  Maga,  do  not  call  for  new  edi- 
tions, then  we  leAiall  set  their  teeth  on 
edge,  by  a  taste  l>f  some  more  fair  and 
fVesh  fruit  from  the  ssme  Tree. 
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AN  ET£KIKG  IK  FURNE8S  ABBEY. 
BY  FEOfESSOB  WIL80K. 

An  Apparition  hung  amid  the  hush    * 
Of  the  lone  yale ;  whether  exhaled  from  earth 
Or  dropt  from  heayen,  as  yet  my  heating  heart. 
That  <iuaked  unto  the  sudden  eolitude. 
Knew  not,  nor  cared  to  know — a  mist — a  cloud- 
Material  shadow— or  a  spiritual  dream  ! 
Slowly  and  waveringly  it  seem'd  to  change 
Into  a  hoary  Edifice,  o'erhung 
By  hoary  trees  with  mouldering  houghs  as  mute 
Even  as  the  mouldering  stones — a  ghoBt-hke  show  ! 
Uncertain  in  their  tremor  where  to  rest. 
Like  hirds  disturb'd  at  night,  my  startled  thoughts 
Floated  around  the  dim  magnificence 
Of  air- woven  roofs,  and  arches  light  as  air 
Spttnning  the  faded  sunset,  till  the  Pile, 
Still  undergoing,  as  my  snirit  gazed 
Intenslier  and  intenslier  tnrough  the  gloom. 
Strange  transformation  from  the  heautiful 
To  the  sublime,  breathing  alternately 
Life-kindling  hope  and  death-foretelling  fear. 
Majestically  settled  down  at  last 
Into  its  own  religious  character, 
A  House  of  Prayer  and  Penitence— dedicate 
Hundreds  of  years  ago  to  God,  and  Her 
Who  bore  the  Son  of  Man !    An  Abbey  fair 
As  ever  lifted  reverentially 
The  solemn  quiet  of  its  stately  roof 
Beneath  the  moon  and  stars. 

And  thou^  that  Time 
Had  hush'd  the  choral  antnems,  and  o'erthrown 
The  alur,  nor  the  holy  crucifix 
Spared,  whereon  hung  outstretched  in  agony 
Th'  Eternal's  vision'd  arms,  'twas  dedicate 
To  prayer  and  penitence  stOl ;  so  said  thehuih 
Of  earth  and  heaven  unto  the  setting  sun. 
Speaking,  methought,  to  nightly- wandering  man, 
"With  a  profounder  meaning  than  the  burst 
Of  hymns  in  mom  or  evening  orisons 
Chanted,  within  Imaginatioirs  ear. 
By  supplicants  whose  dust  hath  long  been  mix'd 
With  that  of  the  hard  stones  on  which  they  slept. 
The  cells  that  heard  their  penitential  prayers, 
The  cloisters  where  between  the  hours  of  prayer 
The  brethren  walk'd  in  whispering  solitude. 
Or  sate,  with  bent-down  heaa  each  in  his  niche 
Fix'd  as  stone- image,  with  his  rosary 
In  pale  hands,  dropping  on  each  mystic  bead 
To  Mary  Mother  mild  a  contrite  tear. 

"IMfoonless  as  yet,  without  one  single  star, 
Lav  the  blue  amplitude  of  space  serene, 
Wnich  we  in  our  delight  cdtl  heaven.    No  doud, 
Nor  thought  of  cloud,  that  r^on  all  divine 
Reposed  on  or  pass'd  by ;  its  holiness 
Seem'd  perfect  in  its  pure  simplicity. 
Absorbing  the  whole  being  like  a  thought. 
Till  sky  and  soul  were  one.    It  was  that  hoar 
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When  Gloaming  comes  on  hand  in  hand  with  Night 
Lake  dark  twin-sittersy  and  the  fairer  Daj 
Is  loath  to  disappear ;  when  all  three  meetj 
Gkiaming,  and  Day»  and  Night,  with  dew-drops  crown'd^ 
And  yeil  d,  half-YeU'd,  each  with  her  shadowy  hair ; 
When  unseen  roses,  known  hut  by  their  balm. 
Foil-blown  or  budding,  from  their  humble  beds 
Breathe  incense  to  those  dim  divinities 
Pleased  with  the  transient  scent  of  transient  things,     . 
As  heayen  still  is  with  esrth;  when  aU  Three  meet 
In  the  uncertain  dimness  of  the  sky. 
Each  with  a  beauty  of  her  own  combined 
Into  harmonious  colouring,  like  a  tune 
Sung  by  three  angel  Toices,  up  in  heaven. 
Unto  the  rapt  ear  of  the  listening  earth. 
It  was  an  hour  for  any  hallow'd  thought 
Akin  to  grief,  the  highest  mood  allow'd 
To  mortal  creatures,  for  all  happiness 
Worthy  that  holy  name  seems  steep'd  in  tears. 
Like  flowers  in  dew,  or  tinged  with  misty  hues 
Lake  stars  in  halo.    Feelings  that  had  slept 
For  long  long  years,  o'erlaid  within  the  soul 
By  bracMing  passions,  rose  again  to  power. 
As  sweet  as  when  they  first  tneir  lustre  lent 
To  life's  young  nu»rn,  that  needed  in  the  sky 
No  snn  to  light  the  ^orious  universe. 
As  sweet  but  for  a  moment— for  they  die 
Away  into  the  melancholy  breathed 
From  a  profound  conviction  conscience-bom. 
That  they  no  resting  place  on  earth  have  now. 
All  phantoms  I  doom  d  to  glide  back  to  their  cells 
Ana  haply  there,  beyond  the  reach  of  day, 
Tolieiorevennorel  In  such  an  hour 
Some  pensive  passage  in  our  Book  of  Life, 
Restored  to  its  origual  characters. 
Gleams  on  our  eyes  sgain,  until  we  wish. 
In  love  and  pity  of  the  yeam'd-for  dead. 
So  passionate  our  desolate  spirit's  throes, 
Hist  we  had  ne'er  been  boni,  or  even  now    • 
Were  with  th'  invisible  in  weal  or  woe 
To  all  eternity  I  How  bum  our  hearts 
"^thin  us  I  while  they  strive  to  grasp  again 
First  loves,  first  friendships  ftom  the  dutch  of  death 
That  will  not  lose  iu  hold ;  when  brethren  Uest 
Benew'd  some  sacrament  of  aidis  and  tean, 
Religious  far  beyond  the  weignt  of  words. 
Voiceless  in  sanctity  J  When  days  divine. 
Closing  on  nights  mviner  still,  bequeathed 
New  treasores  to  augment  th'  unbearded  store 
Of  solden  thoughts,  and  fancies  squander'd  free 
As  dew-drops  by  the  TDonf  yet  never  miss'd 
By  th'  innocent  prodigal,  who  flung  them  back 
Into  the  lap  of  Nature  showering  still 
Her  orient  pearls  for  his  especial  joy ! 
As  o'er  some  chosen  vale  the  rainbow  hangs, 
Tingeing  the  heavens  with  beauty,  till  they  sing, 
A  new  song  to  the  pathway  of  the  Power 
Beloved  by  gods  and  men,  the  Spring  who  comes 
To  glorify  the  earth !  Of  partings  then 
We  do  remember  us  made  long  ago. 
When  youthful  heads  to  stem  necessity 
Furst  bow'd  astonish'd,*^  embraces  torn 
VOU  XVI.  NO,  CLVU,  2  V 
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Asunder,  felt  to  be  embraces  still. 

Divided  though  they  be  bj  winds  and  waves. 

And  ides,  and  continents,  and  months,  and  years,— 

Vain  barriers  to  the  reaches  of  our  souls. 

That  in  the  midst  of  life's  ^eat  desert  meet 

From  far,  as  on  two  whirlwinds  borne,  or  wings 

Stronger  than  Jove's  own  bird's,  the  flumes  of  thought. 

Winnowing  their  way  across  the  wilaemess. 

Or  to  strange  glamoury,  lo !  deathbeds  spread 

Their  shroodlike  whiteness,  and  their  gravelike  calm. 

Again  before  our  eves  that  may  not  shun 

The  mortal  vision !  There  a  parent  lies. 

Unhappy  only  that  no  voice  is  left 

To  utter  benediction  on  our  heads. 

Not  one  small  vrord  for  all  that  love  so  great 

That  gushes  out  with  the  last  sob  of  life. 

And  leaves  us  orphans — ^in  our  agony 

Loading  those  temples  with  remorsefld  love 

Whose  grey  hairs  haply  when  they  waved  vrith  life 

We  heeded  not,  even  in  the  hour  of  prayer. 

Oh  J  oft  on  nights  so  beautiful  comes  back. 

All  of  her  oim  accord,  like  some  fair  bird. 

That,  flying  far  away  over  a  wood 

Or  mountain,  seeming  to  be  lost  for  ever 

Among  the  clouds,  in  sunshine  reappears. 

At  first  a  dim  speck,  soon  a  shining  star. 

Till,  fol^ng  up  at  onoe  her  lovely  wings 

Into  composed  brightness,  down  she  drops 

Into  her  nest,  by  that  sweet  singer  left 

But  for  one  hurried  hour  of  homeless  joy ! 

Oh  I  oft  on  nights  so  beautiftil  comes  back. 

All  of  her  own  accord,  unchanged  her  eyes. 

Seraphic  sweetness,  and  the  glow  unchanged 

Of  that  refulgent  head,  which  when  it  rose 

Of  old  before  me  through  the  twilight  dews, 

I  felt  that  the  whole  region  of  the  heavens 

Needed  no  other  star — comes  back,  God- sent. 

From  the  dim  mountain-range  beyond  the  grave. 

Whose  awful  summits,  sometimes  seen  in  sleep. 

Sublime  our  dreams  beyond  the  poetry 

Of  mightiest  bards,  when  chain'd  by  fleshly  bonds 

Within  this  waking  world— comes  back  from  blias 

Mv  holy  Orphan !  She  had  heard  a  voice 

Calling  upon  her,  one  still  Sabbath  morn. 

When  like  a  lily  of  the  field  array'd 

For  going  to  the  house  of  God,  to  lay 

Her  Bible  down,  and  come  away  to  heaven  ! 

Even  in  one  hour  she  died— just  as  the  psalm. 

Through  which  her  singing  like  a  silver  harp 

Was  wont  to  lead  the  sacred  melody. 

Came  to  her  ear,  across  the  banks  and  braes 

Of  yellow  broom  in  which  her  father's  cot 

Nest-like  was  built ;  nor  ever  mortal  eyes 

Saw  that  sweet  bird  in  living  beauty  more ! 

How  reverend  the  old  Abbey's  ivied  walls  ! 
How  pleasant  in  their  sweet  solemnity. 
Unto  my  spirit,  long  disturb'd  by  grief. 
Nor  less  by  jov,  now  tranquil  as^  the  core 
Of  that  hush'd  chancel,  as  the  inmost  heart 
Of  that  night-darkening  oak  I  Many  long  years. 
Since  I  last  visited,  then  all  alone. 
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The  Vale  of  Nightshade.    Wandering  up  and  down 

Earth's  Deserts  and  her  Edens— in  the  flush 

Of  flowery  flelds  enamell'd  by  the  spring 

Now  fbrmintf  fanoy-garlands-— in  the  gloom 

Of  forests^  where  no  hermit  had  his  cave> 

So  sullen  that  o'ershadowing  solitude. 

Weaving  a  net  of  necromantic  dreams^ 

Now  by  the  shore  of  some  great  inland  looh, 

Or  sea-arm  tossing  white  among  the  hills 

To  the  black  thunder-doud,  sole  sitting  there 

So  motionless  the  long-wing'd  heron  swa/d 

His  flight  not  from  the  stone  of  which  I  seem'd 

A  part,  incorporated  with  the  dash 

Of  nowling  waves,  and  savage  blasts  that  shook 

The  avalanche  from  the  cliff,  descending  swift 

Down  to  the  glen,  as  the  scared  eagle  soar'd 

Up  into  heaven !  Now  down  the  broomy  bum 

That  wimpled  on  round  garden'd  villages. 

Angling  along,  attended  by  a  group 

Of  eager  children,  their  short  sunny  hour 

Of  mid-day  play  devouring;  then  away. 

Each  with  his  scaly  treasure  held  aloft. 

Shouting  out  praises  of  the  stranger's  skill 

And  bounty— -lavish  of  the  silver  fry. 

Now  by  some  moorland  stream-fount  welling  out 

A  sheep-surrounded  circle  of  bright  ereen. 

That  would  have  shamed  the  emerald,  'neath  a  rock 

Fem-feather'd,  and  with  white-stemm'd  birch«tree  erown'd. 

Lying  remote  above  the  hum  of  man. 

With  face  up  to  the  sky,  nor  wanting  food 

For  meditation,  while  one  single  doud 

Came  journeying  from  afar,  or  Beauty  breathed 

Upon  the  braidai  sky  most  delicate 

A  fleecy  whiteness  that  subdued  the  blue 

To  doudy  character  without  a  doud  I 

Thus  wandering,  wafted  like  the  thistle-down. 
Yet  not  so  wholly  aimless,  not  so  moved 
By  impulse  from  without,  liker  a  bee 
That  with  the  wind  goes  humming,  yet  directs 
At  his  own  gladsome  will  his  gauzy  whigs 
Right  onward  to  the  honied  sycamore. 
Or  silent  peal  of  pendant  fox-glove  bells. 
Or  mountain-bosom  from  a  distance  seen 
Pitch-black,  but  near  as  winds  his  shrilly  horn,    - 
Brighter  than  puiple  on  a  monarch's  robe. 
And  bathed  in  ricner  perftime— -wandering  thus 
In  ignorance  of  the  future  of  my  life. 
Nor  caring,  wishing,  hoping,  fearing  aught 
Beyond  the  pregnant  present — each  wild  day 
A  world  within  itself,  my  griefs  and  joys 
AU  at  my  own  creation  and  command. 
As  far  as  human  soul  may  be  let  loose 
From  impositions  of  necessity. 
Forgetting  oft  in  sdf-will'd  nnc/s  flight 
AU  human  ties  that  would  enchain  her  dreams 
Down  to  a  homelier  bliss,  and  loving  more 
The  dim  aerial  shadow  of  this  life 
Even  than  the  substance  of  the  life  itself. 
Mom  found  me  on  the  mountain-tops,  and  Night 
Descended  on  me  in  the  glens,  where  hut 
Or  shieling  scarcdy  hid  me  from  the  stars. 
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All  sbadows  then  of  life  how  beantiiVil ! 

Ah  ■ometimet  when  the  sunset  spell  it  strongs 

And  dl  the  elements  seem  rarified, 

Moostftins  and  woods  and  towen  delight  the  soul 

On  an  inverted  world  in  wonder  down 

Deep*ganng,  as  it  hangs  in  the  abyss 

Of  tne  eyanish'd  lake,  far  far  beyond 

The  real  mountains,  where  the  Imng  flocks 

Are  browsing  or  at  rest— >the  real  wMds, 

Where  flit  we  living  birds  from  shade  to  shade. 

Or  in  the  sunshine  sing — the  real  towers. 

Where  chime  the  dear-toned  Sabbath  eyening^bdla 

Unto  the  real  clouds,  whose  purple  light 

On  people  walking  to  the  house  of  God 

Falls  gracious ;  for  all  ikete  are  what  they  seem. 

And  but  by  common  things  inhabited ; 

But  thoie  are  all  ideal  in  that  glow 

So  evanescent  in  its  purity. 

And  appertain  to  a  remoter  life 

Untoucn'd  bv  sin  or  sorrow,  not  a  sound 

Disturbing  tneir  beatitude  divine, 

Tnudsmitted,  through  the  silence  of  the  eye. 

To  that  congenial  region  of  the  sfdrit 

Where  all  reflections  from  this  noisv  world 

Hang  floating  in  their  beauty,  till  tne  breath 

Of  some  rude  passion  curl  along  the  calm. 

And  all  at  once  is  gone  I    Then  reappears 

The  daily  bosom  of  our  mother  earth. 

Where  weary  feet  are  pacing  to  and  fro ; 

And  weary  hearts  are  wishing  they  were  laid 

In  her  insensate  dust ! 

Those  days  are  gone; 
And  it  has  pleased  high  Heaven  to  crown  my  life 
With  such  a  load  of  happiness,  that  at  times 
My  very  soul  is  faiot  with  bearing  up 
The  blessed  burden.    For  that  airy  world. 
So  full  of  coruscations  and  strange  fires 
Electric,  one  that  b^  a  golden  chain 
Hangs  balanced  in  its  planetary  peace, 
I  love  to  dwell  in  now ;  and  in  tne  mists 
And  storms  that  sometimes  stain  its  atmosphere. 
Or  shake  it  till  the  orb  doth  seem  to  quake 
Even  to  ittf  centre,  I  behold  the  hand, 
I  hear  the  voice  of  my  Creator's  love. 
And  now  the  Grenius  of  the  household  fire— 
The  Christian  Lar,  who  hath  our  Sabbath  hours 
Under  his  felt  protection,  whispers  low 
His  gentle  inspuration  through  my  heart 
Which  loveth  dearlier  now  a  homebom  song— i 
That  I  maj  chant  unto  my  children  dear. 
Not  undehghted  with  a  father's  voice. 
To  them  made  music  by  a  father's  love— 
Than  wildest  strain  in  silvan  solitude 
Piped  to  the  strange-faced  rocks,  and  figures  grim 
That  frown  in  forests,  when  the  day  is  dark 
As  flight,  in  spite  of  the  meridian  sun. 
What  though  Imagination's  wings  be  chaiu'd  ? 
Form'd  are  the  fetters  of  soft  balmy  flowers, 
Gather'd  by  angel-hands  in  Paradise. 
No  need  that  I  should  with  creative  eyes 
Raiie  up  fair  shadowy  qwtures,  radnj;  fleet 
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On  the  hillside,  or  lying  fast  asleep 

On  mossy  ooudi,  beneath  the  mossy  aims 

Of  antique  oak,-HM>me  Shape  of  beauty  rare, 

Orosd  or  Dryad,— or  in  grotto  cool 

Among  the  music  of  the  waterfall 

Naiad  as  pure  as  the  small  silver  spring 

In  which  she  had  her  birth,  on  some  May-mom 

Issuing  in  pearly  beauty  from  the  gleam. 

And  disappearing  like  a  foambell  there, 

IVhen  first  she  hears  the  harmless  stockdove's  voiee* 

For  rising  up  throughout  my  wedded  years 

That  melted  each  away  so  quietly 

Into  the  other,  that  I  never  thought 

Of  wondering  at  the  growth  before  my  e^es 

Of  my  own  human  Flowers  most  beautiful—  . 

So  imperceptible  had  been  the  change 

From  mfancy  to  childhood — lovely  both — 

And  then  to  grace  most  meek  and  maidenly. 

Three  Spirits  given  by  God  to  guard  and  keep 

For  ever  in  their  native  innooence. 

Glide  o'er  my  floors  Uke  sunbeams,  and  like  larks 

Are  oft  heard  singing  to  their  happy  selves. 

No  eye  upon  them  but  the  eye  of  Heaven. 

And  now,  revisiting  these  Abbey- walls. 

How  changed  my  state  from  what  it  was  of  yore. 

When  mid  an  hundred  homes  no  home  had  I 

Whose  hearth  had  power  to  chai«  me  fVom  the  rest  I 

No  roof,  no  room,  no  bower  in  the  near  wood 

In  whidi  at  once  are  now  concentrated 

All  the  sweet  scents  and  all  the  touching  sounds. 

All  the  bright  rays  of  life. 

Link'd  hand  in  hand. 
Mute  and  most  spirit-like,  from  out  the  gloom 
Of  the  old  Abbey  issuing,  all  their  smiles 
Subdued  to  a  sweet  settled  pensiveness 
By  the  religion  of  the  Ruin,  lo ! 
The  Three  came  softly  gliding  on  my  dream. 
Attended  by  the  moonshine ;  for  the  Orb 
Look'd  through  the  oriel  window,  and  the  Vale 
Soon  overflowd  with  light.    As  they  approach'd. 
My  heart  embraced  them  in  their  innocence. 
And  sinless  pride  express'd  itself  in  prayer. 
From  mom  they  haa  been  with  me  in  the  glens 
And  on  the  mountains,  by  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
And  tlvough  the  hush  of  the  primeval  woods. 
And  such  a  beauteous  day  was  fitly  closed 
By  such  a  beauteous  night.    No  word  they  spake. 
But  held  their  swimming  eyes  in  earnestness 
Fix'd  upon  mine,  as  if  they  wish'd  to  hear 
My  voice  amid  the  sUence,  for  the  place 
Had  grown  too  awful  for  their  innocent  hearts ; 
And  half  in  love,  and  half  in  fear,  they  prest 
Close  to  their  Father's  side,  till  at  a  sign 
They  sat  them  down  upon  a  fragment  fall'n, 
Witn  all  its  flowers  and  mosses,  from  the  arch 
Through  whidi  the  moon  was  looking;  and  I  said 
That  I  would  tell  to  them  a  Tale  of  Tears, 
A  Tale  of  Sorrows  sufl^er'd  long  ago ! 

Close  to  our  feet  an  antique  Tombstone  lay, 
Which  time,  with  reverential  tenderness. 
Had  •eem'd  to  touch,  so  that  the  Images, 
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To  feet,  the  Figure  of  a  Wanior  MicUk'd 

Hk  heiglti  beroie,  by  Ide  ade  a  sword 

Sodi  aa  of  old,  widi  Inge  two-handed  away. 

Made  kiici  in  battles,  but  the  giam-hand^ 

Ftim  unto  pafan,  even  like  a  stint's  in  pnfcr. 

Upon  hiA  breait  were  folded  pioadj. 

And  neck  his  visage  aa  a  dnld  s  in  deep. 

Across  the  stone  and  at  that  warrior's  feet 

Hie  Figore— so  it  ieem'd— of  female  joong. 

In  simple  Testments,  sadi  as  worn  of  old 

Bj  one  of  low  degree,  the  diild  of  Hind 

Or  Forester.    T%e  very  winds  of  heaven. 

As  if  in  pi^  of  their  moomfiilncaB 

Had  mred  the  lineaments  of  that  gentle  free. 

And  delicstdy^  in  its  dov^like  eafan. 

Her  boann  now  did  in  the  moonhdlit  lie  ; 

No  wrinkle  on  her  forehead,  and  the  hair, 

Thon^^  stone-wresth'd,  smningly  as  soft  as  tiDt 

Beneath  a  silken  fillet  that  npboond 

The  gathered  locks  into  a  simple  snood, 

Soch  as  in  olden  time  each  tnsiden  wore 

Before  her  bridal  dav.    In  lowliest  gniae ! 

As  if  onworthy  by  tne  side  to  lie 

Of  that  great  lord,  tffaoae  lineage  high  was  drawn 

From  crowned  kings— an  Image  he  of  Pride, 

And  ihe  of  most  abssed  Humility, 

As  fin*  beneath  that  mighty  one  in  death 

As  she  had  been  in  life,  when  palaoe-halls 

Hong  o'er  his  unhelm'd  head,  or  banners  pnrad 

Rnstled  o'er  his  plumes  in  battle — She  the  while 

Plaiting  her  rushes  b^  the  cottage  door, 

Or  singing  old  songs  m  the  silvan  shade 

To  her  sole  self,  among  the  spotted  deer. 

Oft  had  I  gazed  on  those  two  Effigies, 
When  to  the  solitary  mountain-gloom 
Sent  devious  firom  my  pilgrimsge,  by  force 
Of  those  fine  impulses  that  bear  us  on 
From  awe  to  awe,  till  suddenly  is  found 
Some  glorious  vision  that  we  did  not  seek. 
Nor  knew  was  on  the  earth ;  and  of  the  dretms 
That  came  to  me  from  out  the  ruin'd  File, 
Legend  surviving  dimly  when  the  moth 
Hath  eat  to  dust  the  hoary  chronicles. 
And  ballad  sung  with  many  a  various  voice 
In  different  glens,  by  maidens  at  their  wheel 
To  wondering  children,  or  at  hour  of  noon 
In  gay  hay-luirvest,  'neath  the  hawthorn  shade. 
To  Toil  by  music  to  his  strength  restored 
As  if  by  dropping  dews — ^bv  sweet  d^ees 
Mv  soul  form'd  to  itself  a  History 
Of  the  Dead  figured  thus— a  Tale  that  grew 
Almost  unconsciously  and  unawares ; 
As  one  who  wandering  through  the  rich-stored  woods 
In  dreamy  idlesse,  ever  and  anon. 
Plucks  here  and  there  a  ground-flower,  till,  behold! 
Yellow  and  blue  and  purple,  in  his  hands 
One  gather'd  constellation !  that  illumes 
With  sudden  beauty  all  the  wilderness. 
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In  days  of  yore^  thpse  pleasant  realros^now  stretch'd 

In  validated  beauty  from  the  dip 

Of  the  low  hills  in  which  the  mountains  fade 

Away  from  the  Lake-land^  into  wide  bays. 

And  far,  far  off  to  beacon'd  promontories — 

Were  forest-grown  even  to  the  very  Sea ; 

Nor  wanted  Walney's  storm-beat  Isle,  now  bare, 

Its  murmur  of  old  groves,  nor  Fouldrey's  Pile 

Its  stately  sycamores  that  loved  the  spray 

Of  Uie  rock-scaling  tide.    The  horizon  hung 

On  trees,  round  all  its  dark  circumference; 

While  here  and  there,  a  Church- Tower  lifted  up 

Its  peaceful  battleraeuts,  or  warlike  Keep 

Frown'd  on  the  cliff,  ^e  watchman's  sun-tlpt  spetr 

Far  glancing  o'er  the  woods.    Hundreds  of  huts 

Were  hidden  in  that  silvan  gloom, — some  perdi'd 

On  verdant  slopes  from  the  low  coppice  clear'd  ; 

Some  in  deep  dingles,  secret  as  the  nest 

Of  robin-redbreast,  built  among  the  roots 

Of  pine,  on  whose  tall  top  the  throstle  sings. 

Hundreds  of  huts !  yet  all  apart,  and  felt 

Far  from  each  other ;  mid  tne  multitude 

Of  intervening  stems,  each  glen  or  glade 

fiy  its  own  sefr  a  perfect  solitude, 

Hush'd  but  not  mute,  for  many  a  little  stream. 

Now  dead,  then  sung  its  sweet  accompaniment 

Unto  the  ceaseless  warbling  of  the  birds. 

And  silence  Usten'd  to  the  frequent  chant 

Of  stated  hymn  that  from  the  Abbey  rose 

By  nights,  and  days  as  still  as  anv  nights. 

Each  echo  more  mysterious  than  before. 

Far,  far  away  reviving,  and  at  last 

Evanish'd,  like  a  prayer  received  in  heaven* 

Oh !  let  one  Hut  be  rescued  from  the  dust  t 
And  let  its  thousand  rose-balls  burn  again 
On  porch-wall  roof,  and  let  the  self-same  dews 
There  lie  unmelted  by  the  morn  that  rose 
Hundreds  of  years  ago !    Oh !  back  to  life 
Return  Thou  in  thy  matchless  beauty — Thou 
Whom  Love  and  Wonder  in  the  olden  time 
Baptized  in  tears  that  flow'd  from  verv  bliss. 
The  Flo  web  of  Fuhness  !  by  no  other  name 
Known  to  the  dwellers  in  the  woods,  when  life 
R^oiced  to  breathe  within  a  form  so  fair ; 
Nor  now  by  other  name  is  ever  known 
That  Image  lying  at  that  Warrior's  feet ! 

Lo  I  walking  forth  into  the  sunny  air. 
Her  face  yet  shaded  by  the  pensiveness 
Breathed  o'er  it  from  her  holy  orisons. 
She  pours  a  blessing  from  her  dewy  eyes 
O'er  that  low  roof,  and  then  the  large  blue  orbs 
Salute  serenely  the  high  arch  of  heaven. 
On— on  she  shines  away  into  the  woods ! 
And  all  the  birds  burst  out  in  ecstacy 
As  she  hath  reappear'd.    And  now  she  stands 
In  a  lone  glade  beside  the  Fairies'  Well— 
So  named  she  in  delight  a  tiny  spring 
In  the  rich  mos&es  fringed  with  flowery  dies, 
O'erhung  by  tiny  trees,  that  tinier  still 
Seem'd  through  that  mirigr^  in  whose  light  she  loved 
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Each  mom  to  reinstate  with  umple  hraids 
Into  its  silken  snood  her  virgin  hair, 
Unconsdouslj  admired  by  her  own  soul 
Made  happy — such  is  Nature's  law  benign-*- 
Even  by  the  beauty  of  her  own  Innocence.  **' ' 

Of  gentle  blood  was  she ;  but  tide  of  time. 
Age  after  age,  bore  onwards  to  decay 
Tne  fortunes  of  her  fathers,  and  at  last 
The  memory  of  the  once  illustrious  dnd 
Forgotten  quite,  and  to  all  common  ears 
The  name  they  were  so  proud  of  most  obscure 
And  meaningless,  among  the  forest- woods. 
The  poor  descendant  of  that  house  was  now. 
But  for  the  delicate  Wild- Flower  bloGanog  there. 
Last  of  his  race,  a  lowly  Forester  I 
Yet  neter  Ladv,  in  her  jewell'd  pride. 
As  she  appeared  upon  her  bridal  mom. 
Pictured  by  limner  who  had  lived  in  love 
With  rarest  beauty  all  his  life,  in  halls 
Of  nobles,  and  the  palaces  of  kings. 
E'er  look'd  more  lovely  through  Time's  tints  divine. 
Than  she  who  stood  now  by  tne  Fairies'  WeU, 
Imagination's  phantom,  lilv-iair. 
In  pure  simpKcity  of  humblest  life. 

Hark!  hark  I  themusicof  abugle-hom! 
And  lo  I  all  bright  in  hunter's  green,  a  plume 
Of  eade  feathers  nodding  as  he  bounds 
Deerlike  into  the  glade,  with  bow  and  arrows 
Arm'd,  but  no  savage  outlaw  he,  a  Form 
In  stature  taller  than  the  sons  of  men. 
Descends  of  a  sudden  on  the  wildemess. 
Before  that  Flower,  now  quaking  in  her  fear. 
Even  like  her  sister  lilies,  when  a  flash 
Of  lightning  sheers  the  woods,  and  the  strange  growl 
Of  thunder  mutters  through  the  solitude. 
But  soon  that  fear  expired— or  mix'd  with  love. 
Such  love  as  innocent  spirits  feel,  amazed 
By  some  surpassing  shape  of  mortal  mould. 
Earthly,  yet  lending  to  the  things  of  earth 
A  statelier,  more  seraphic  character. 
Recovering  from  that  tremor,  a  long  gaze 
Bound  her  to  what  she  fear'd  and  loved ;  and  then 
Folding  her  hands  across  her  breast,  she  sank 
In  a  submissive  attitude  meekly  down. 
And  gracefully,  with  bended  knees,  ndutiDg 
Noble,  or  Prince,  or  King  I 

Even  like  some  Power 
Olympian,  of  that  high  my  tholoffy. 
In  whose  religion  fair  Achaia  held 
Perpetual  intercourse  with  visible  forms 
Balmy  and  bright  with  scents  and  hues  of  heaven. 
And  oft  enamour'd  of  Earth's  Daughters,  Gods, 
Descending  to  enjoy  our  mortal  love. 
Forgot  their  native  skies,  that  Vision  stdod 
One  moment  in  his  migesty,  then  stoop'd 
Lordlike  in  homage  of  that  lowly  maid. 
And  raised  her  to  nis  bosom,  on  the  li^t 
Of  her  closed  evelids,  letting  fall  a  kiss 
As  gentle  as  wnen  brodier  lays  his  lips 
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On  a  sweet  sister's  brow»  when  on  return 
From  foreign  travel  he  beholdeth  her 
Whom  he  had  left  a  child^  to  maidenhood 
Grown  up  in  happinessj  a  stately  flower. 
Whom  all  admire,  but  few  may  dare  to  love ! 

No  sound  amid  the  silence  of  the  woods 
Was  heard,  save  moaning  faint  and  far  away 
The  stockdove's  voice ;  and  near  the  Fairies  Well 
The  beating  of  that  maiden's  heart,  such  sighs 
As  murmur  from  the  lips  of  one  oppress'd 
In  sleep  by  some  divine  and  dangerous  dream. 
Released  from  that  too  dear  imprisonment. 
At  bidding  of  those  princely  eyes,  and  hands 
Familiar  with  command,  yet  gentle  both. 
She  sat  her  down  obedient,  by  the  brink 
Of  the  pure  spring,  and  knew  that  by  her  side. 
Although  her  darken'd  eyes  beheld  him  not. 
Was  that  bright  Noble  with  his  Eagle-plumes. 
"  Would  that  she  were  within  her  facer's  hut. 
Escaped  from  the  delight  that  fill'd  and  shook 
Her  soul  with  dread !'     So  pray'd  she— but  her  limbs 
Were  chain'd  as  palay-stricken,  and  her  face 
O'erflow'd  with  powerless  tears  1  Soothed  by  sweet  words. 
Whose  meanings  yet  were  indistinct  and  dim. 
But  murmnr'd  m  such  music  as  she  felt 
Could  breathe  no  evil,  and  could  only  come 
From  one  who  pity  had  for  innocence. 
Ere  long  she  lifted  up  her  face,  and  gave 
Asain  its  troubled  b^uty  to  the  gaze 
That  look'd  into  her  life  I    That  she  was  fair,— 
That  it  had  pleased  God  to  make  her  fair. 
She  knew,  as  well  as  that  the  summer  sky 
Is  felt  by  all  hearts  to  be  beautiful. 
Else,  wherefore  paused  each  passer  by  to  bid 
A  blessing  on  her  countenance  ?  Wh  v  was  she 
Alone,  among  so  many  maidens,  call'a 
The  Flower  of  Fumess  ?    Yet,  if  ever  pride 
Did  touch  her  spirit  at  that  pleasant  name. 
Such  pride  it  was  as  one  might  almost  think. 
When  gazing  on  the  lily  or  the  rose. 
Breathes  a  fine  impulse  through  these  Favourites 
Of  Sun  and  Air,  and  universal  Nature, 
Till  shaking  off  the  dew-drops,  they  expand 
In  their  full  beauty,  o'er  some  desert-place 
Sheddins  the  lustre  of  their  happiness ! 
All  too  mvine  her  loveliness  to  praise ; 
But  shower'd  from  eloquent  lips  and  eloquent  eyes 
Came  down  upon  her  now  sucn  looks— rays— words. 
Blended  in  union  irresistible. 
That  no  more  could  her  bosom  turn  away 
From  that  descent  of  sound,  and  light,  and  dew. 
Than  rose  or  lily  from  the  gentle  face 
Of  the  flower-loving  Sun,  when  o'er  her  bed. 
Her  humble  bed  in  the  untrodden  wild, 
The  soaring  lark  within  the  rainbow  sings ! 

Within  th'  embrace,  even  on  the  very  breast 
Of  one  of  England's  most  illustrious  Knights, 
By  birth  illustrious,  and  by  feats  of  arms 
Done  for  the  Holy  Cross  in  Palestine, 
As  innocent  entirely  as  a  dove 
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In  pity  prest  by  some  affectionate  child 

To  its  fond  bosom,-- unacquainted  yet 

With  sin,  or  sin-born  sorrow,  however  near 

May  be  their  fatal  presence,  lieth  now-* 

Ana  God's  own  eye  is  on  her,  and  the  eyes 

Of  all  his  angels  w  that  perilous  hour — 

The  daughter  of  a  lowly  Forester  I 

Too  humble  to  oppose,  too  blest  to  fear 

The  kiss  that  thrills  her  forehead !  For  a  name, 

That  from  the  far-off  mountains  to  the  sea 

Was  like  a  household  word  in  hut  and  hall. 

Now  murmur'd  in  her  ear ;  and  never  maid. 

High-bom  or  humble,  suffer'd  scathe  or  scorn 

From  the  Le  Flshing,  in  his  glorious  youth 

Pure  as  a  star,  whose  light  is  always  pure. 

Because  its  station  is  aloft,  and  prayers 

From  earth  prevent  its  bein^  stam'a  in  heaven. 

It  pass'd— that  meetu^ — with  the  morning  clouds ! 

But  oft  and  oft  was  with  the  morning  doiuls 

jRenew'd,  and  by  the  light  of  setting  suns 

And  rising  moons,  and  that  sofubuming  Star 

Which  ever,  so  impassioned  spirits  dream. 

Looks  down  on  lovers  like  a  thing  Uiat  loves. 

And  ever  as  they  met  by  day  or  night, 

That  maiden  yielded  up  her  tranced  li£e 

To  the  dear  dream,  which  all  the  while  she  knew 

Was  but  a  dream,  and  strove  she  to  believe 

That  it  might  last  for  ever,  though  a  voice, 

A  still  small  voice  within  the  aching  dm>ths 

Where  fear  and  sorrow  struggled,  oft  did  say 

That  all  such  dreams  were  transient  as  the  dew. 

And  aye  at  his  departure  disappear'd 

All  joy  from  this  dark  world.    The  silvan  shades 

Were  haunted  now  by  miserable  thoughts. 

Coming  and  going  ghostlike  ;  what  they  mean! 

By  their  dire  thieatenings,  one  so  weak  as  she 

And  wretched  might  not  know ;  but  whispering! 

Prophetic  of  some  sad  calamity. 

Of  early  death  and  burial,  from  the  hush 

Of  the  old  trees  would  come,  and  oft  did  pass 

Close  by  her  ear,  upon  the  bed  where  sleep 

Now  seldom  dropp  d  oblivion.    Now  the  Moon, 

The  splendid  harvest  Moon,  that  used  to  shine 

Upon  ner  pleasant  paths  so  cheerfully. 

Disturbed  her  with  a  lustre  all  too  fair 

For  weary  meeper  on  a  sinful  earth ; 

And  something,  thoueh  she  wist  not  what  it  was. 

Something  whose  shadow  was  most  temble. 

Oft  seem'd  to  stand  between  her  and  the  stars. 

Seldom  her  old  songs  now  the  maiden  sang  t 

They  told  of  lowly  and  of  happy  loves. 

Of  true  hearts,  after  many  a  patient  year 

That  tried  their  faith  by  absence,  or  the  wo 

Of  rumour'd  death,  or  houseless  poverty, 

Wedded  at  last,  and  living  all  their  lives 

In  merry  ereenwood,  cheerful  as  the  doves 

That  coo'd,  or  flowers  that  bloom'd,  upon  their  roof. 

She  durst  not  sing  such  happy  songs  as  these. 

And  fain  would  have  forgot  the  melodies 

In  which  they  were  embalm'd  I    Oh  1  never  now 

Had  she  the  heart  to  chant  that  ballad  old. 

Wherein  'twas  shewn  how  once  a  King's  own  so«. 
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Di^uised  as  a  woodnnati^  came  and  woo'd 

A  Forest  Maideiii  and  at  last  prevail'd 

On  Uie  poor  wretch  to  be  his  Paramour ; 

Whoy  in  a  little  months  forsaken,  died ! 

But  not  till  she  had  broke  her  parents'  hearts ! 

''  But  not  till  she  had  broke  her  parents'  hearts  1" 

A  strange  voice  mutter'd.   When  she  look'd  aimmd. 

She  saw  that  not  so  much  as  one  leaf  stirr^d^ 

Or  insect's  wing,  in  all  the  solitude ! 

And  Uiua  there  was  not  one  familiar  word. 

Or  one  familiar  thought,  that  could  not  bring 

The  groans  ftom  out  her  heart,  as  if  it  laj. 

Her  very  soul,  outstretch'd  upon  a  rack. 

While  a  dark  fiend  did  smite,  till  swoonings  dim 

O^ershadow'd  all  her  senses,  and  despair 

Fell  on  her  worse  than  deaUi!  And  this  was— *Lo?e  f 

But  in  his  passion  fbr  that  starlike  Flower, 
Which,  waving  sweetly  in  the  woodland  air. 
Unto  his  rapt  imagination  seem'd 
To  shew  whate'er  waa  fairest,  brightest,  best, 
*  In  the  created  thinoa  that  beauty  breathe. 
More  touching  far,  because  so  suddenly. 
And  fiur  removed  out  of  the  lofty  sphere 
In  which  he  riione,  the  new  Existence  rose 
Almost  beyond  belief,  far  fkr  beyond. 
Even  in  the  grace  he  loved,  all  Images 
Of  Lady  or  Queen  in  fabling  Poesy, 
(And  he  had  listen'd  to  the  amorous  lays 
Sung  to  the  harp  by  wandering  Troubadour 
In  Tent  pitch'd  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
Or  by  tlM  desert-well  o'ershadowed 
By  palm-trees  blest  by  weary  pilgrimage) 
In  such  a  passion  the  Le  Fteming  walk'd 
Statelier  and  sUteUer,  like  a  very  god 
Who  reigneth  in  his  undivided  sway 
0*et  his  own  world ;  and  prouder  &r  was  he 
Of  the  fair  May  he  woo'd  amcmg  the  woods. 
And  of  the  fragrant  lilies  in  her  breast, 
And  of  those  moist  celestial  violets 
Her  undisguising  ^es,  than  heretofore 
He  e'er  had  been  or  smile  of  high-born  Dame, 
Who,  fh>m  balcony  stooping  down,  let  fall 
To  him  the  victor  in  the  tournament 
Her  colours  sigh'd  for  by  all  England's  Peers. 

From  that  great  Sire,  who  with  the  Conqueror 
Came  over  from  the  warlike  Normandy, 
Le  Fleming  g^ed  in  )iis  lofty  line 
Unstain'd,  for  centuries,  by  any  stream 
Of  less  illustrious  blood  I  And  would  he  wed 
The  daughter  of  a  Forester?  blest  Fkywer, 
Although  indeed  she  be  I  by  nature  dr<^ 
Among  the  common  weeds  that  fade  unseen 
Around  his  lordly  feet  I    No !  she  shall  be 
His  Bonnibelle,  his  Burde,  hb  Paramour, 
To  some  endianted  forest-bower  among 
The  guardian  mountains  spirited  away ! 
And  there  to  sing,  and  sigh,  and  weep,  and  weave 
Disconsolate  fancies  in  her  solitude; 
By  vows,  whidi  Heaven  itself  will  ooneeonite. 
Even  at  the  silvsa  aharof  pure  Truth, 
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Together  link'd  for  eTer«  far  beyond 

The  sanctity  of  Ritual  e'er  pronounced 

In  Abbey's  gloom  by  soulless  celibate ! 

"  To  sing>  and  sigh,  and  smile^  and  weep !"  Aye,  then 

Despised,  loved,  pitied,  worshipp'd  and  adored  1 

For  beauty  such  as  hers  might  be  adored. 

In  Bower  of  Bliss,  though  Sorrow  kept  the  door. 

And  Sin,  yeil'd  like  a  Seraph,  strew'd  the  couch 

Unruffled  by  RepenUnoe ! 

Oh!  my  soul! 
How  glimmering  are  the  bounds  that  oft  divide 
Virtue  from  Vice,  and  Arom  the  Night  of  Guilt 
The  Day-spring  of  Religion !  Conscience  diuta 
Her  shining  eye,  lull'd  into  fatal  sleep 
Even  by  the  voice  of  Love !  or,  worst  of  all 
Imaginable  miseries,  looketh  on 
And  listeneth,  heedless  of  her  sacred  trust. 
On  troubled  bliss  that  leads  our  souls  to  death  I 
Thouffh  God's  vicegerent,  sovereign  of  the  soul. 
And  naewing  clear  credentials  from  above. 
Yet  even  that  Seraph,  by  allurements  won. 
Or  by  severe  temptation  terrified. 
The  Terrene  for  the  Heavenly,  (as  at  night 
A  marish  vapour  seems  a  luminary 
Whose  dwelling  is  upon  the  steadfast  skies) 
Mistakes  most  ruefuUy ;  and,  slave  of  Fate, 
Walks  onwards  to  perdition !  Witness  ye ! 
Who  on  the  wings  of  passion,  even  like  doves 
Borne  by  their  instinct  o'er  untravell'd  seas. 
Safe  in  the  hurricane,  till  thev  gently  drop 
Into  their  native  nest,  vainly  believe 
That  you,  like  those  glad  birds,  are  flying  home 
To  Heaven,  directed  by  the  Polar  Star 
Hung  out  to  guide  us  mortal  mariners. 
While  you  are  hurrying  to  the  sunless  dime 
Of  God-forsaken  Sin  and  Misery ! 

"  0  Father,  Mother  1"-*''  Fear  not,  mine  own  Fbwcr ! 
But  they  will  both  be  happy,  when  they  see 
Thee  happy  as  the  Morn.    Thou  must  not  weep 
Any  more  tears  for  them ;  and  yet  I  love 
That  paleness  on  thy  cheek,  for  Nature's  ties 
Are  holy ;  but  the  holiest  of  them  all 
Is  that,  which  spite  of  Fortune  and  of  Fate, 
And  evil  stars,  in  life  and  death  unites 
Two  souls  whom  this  bad  world  and  its  bad  laws. 
In  vain  would  seek  to  sever !  From  that  world 
Far,  far  apart,  and  all  its  heartlessness. 
We  two  snail  live — Oh !  let  me  see  thine  eyes 
Again,  and  kiss  away  these  idle  tears— 
And  not  a  whisper  ever  shall  be  heard 
From  any  human  voice  that  is  not  charged 
With  prayers  and  blessings  upon  thee  and  thine ! 
Yes !  thou,  even  in  their  prayers,  shalt  still  be  call'd 
The  Flower  of  Furness,  wnen  the  poor  do  kneel 
To  Him  who  pities  and  forgives  us  oU, 
And  our  transgi^essions,  calUng  on  the  Saints, 
And  Her  whom  we  adore,  to  hold  thee  ever 
Under  their  own  protection,  as  thou  walk'st 
Among  the  woods,  dispensing  charity 
To  widows  and  to  orphans ;  every  boon 
Felt  in  their  sickness,  penury,  or  age. 
To  be  itiU  more  apgdical  m  diyine, 


Became  of  the  sweet  Bonnd  and  the  sweet  light 
Breathed  with  it  from  thy  hosom  and  thine  eyes 
Day  after  day  more  and  more  heantiful. 
If  that  indeed  may  be.  from  being  ▼ow'd 
To  Love  and  Pity  all  life-long,  and  knowing 
No  happiness  but  that  of  doing  good ! 
Yet>  nerer  never  ceasing,  till  we  die. 
To  hold  within  the  sanctuary  of  thy  heart 
Thine  own  Le  Fleming,  though  unworthy  he. 
But  for  the  life-deep  passion  mat  attends 
Thy  coming  and  thy  going,  Ga  thy  breast 
" '  L  h« 


To  lay  his  head  in  heaven !  God  bless  that  smile  !«-> 

Ave !  ours  will  be  the  sunniest  life,  my  dove, 

Tnat  ever  glanced  or  glided  o'er  the  earth  I 

Sometimes  upon  thy  palfrey,  silver-rein'd. 

Thy  true  knight  by  thy  side,  through  allm  green 

Of  fflunmering  fbrest,  Queenlike  thou  shaft  go. 

As  m  adventurous  days  of  old  Romance; 

But  peril  near  thee  shall  be  none,  no  fiend 

Or  giant  starting  up  among  the  woods 

All  still  and  beautilul  as  Faery  Londe. 

Or  habited  like  huntress,  even  with  bow 

In  thy  fair  hand,  and  o'er  thy  shoulders  fair 

A  quiver,  thou  shalt  like  Diana's  self 

Pursue  the  slotted  deer.    Yet  drop  of  blood 

In  these  our  innocent  pastimes  ne'^  shall  stain 

Arrow  of  thine ;  for  thou  from  infancy 

Hast  loved  the  timid  race ;  most  sweet  to  thee 

To  stand  and  look  upon  the  hind  at  play 

In  shadv  places  with  her  fauns,  and  soon 

Thev  aU  will  learn  to  look  npcm  thy  face 

Witn  fearless  love,  nor  shun  thy  noiseless  feet 

Along  the  moss«sward  underneath  the  boughs 

So  mossy  of  the  overarching  oaks. 

Oh  I  I  will  lead  thee  througn  a  hundred  vales 

Solemn  or  sweet  to  visit,  our  two  selves 

The  only  human  creatures  in  the  gloom 

Flung  down  like  night  upon  us  from  the  cliib 

Of  huge  Helvellyn,  where  the  eagles  cry ; 

Or  in  the  hush,  as  gentle  as  thy  sleep. 

Of  lovely  Grassmere,  where  the  Church«Tower  stands 

Above  the  ashes  of  my  ancestors, 

A  place  always  as  peaceful  as  a  dream ! 

Or  floating  in  our  pinnace  through  the  isles 

OF  wooded  Windermere,  the  River-Lske 

Hung  for  a  while  between  two  worlds  of  stars ! 

Nor  need'st  thou  fear,  my  Innocent,  with  me 

To  visit,  through  the  moonshine  steering  slow> 

On  Lady-Isle  that  Uoij  Oratory ; 

And  on  my  bosom  leamng,  there  to  pray 

That  if  inoeed  there  any  error  be. 

Frailty,  or  guilt,  or  sin,  in  love  like  ours. 

Even  for  the  dear  sake  of  such  contrite  tears 

As  now  flow  from  thine  eyes,  and  still  must  flow,-* 

For  fondest  kisses  cannot  reach  their  source 

Profound^there  both  of  us  will  plead  and  pray. 

My  spirit  then  as  humble  as  thine  own. 

That  It  may  be  forgiven  !  But  if  from  Thee 

I  now  must  walk  away  in  my  despair. 

And  never,  never  see  thee  any  more 

In  all  this  loveless  life,  this  weary  world ; 

If  all  my  supplications  now  must  fall 


Into  thftt  boMm,  idl«  at  the  ibower 
OC  transitorj  teut  which  wen  will  melt 
Away  in  its  fair  tweetneaa^  hov  afaall  I 
Bear  up  against  the  utter  wretchedne« 
Of  such  a  desolation!  Keep  mj  head 
From  going  down  to  a  dishonoor'd  gra^e !" 

He  ceased ;  nor  in  that  passion  did  he  know. 
Although  he  dimly  ileai^d^  his  wickedness. 
For  his  was  not  a  neart  of  stone  ;  but  fiil'd 
To  oyerflowiu;  with  heroic  theiu^ts, 
With  tender  fSeehngBi  and  witli  fiodes  wild  ; 
A  Being  he,  if  ever  such  there  were. 
By  Nature  made  to  love«  and  be  beloved, 
£yen  as  a  Temal  day.    But  Pride,  the  sin 
Of  seraphs^  and  of  mortal  men  who  stand 
Upon  the  sunny  summits  of  this  life, 
Tne  natiye  greatness  of  his  character 
Had  lower'd  unawares,  and  to  the  oors 
Corrupted,  but  not  wither'd ;  for  they  grew 
Strong  at  the  heart,  and  in  luxuriance  still. 
The  passions  that  were  ^ven  him  to  uplift 
His  soul,  and  gain  for  him  a  name  in  peaoe. 
Fair,  as  in  war  it  was  most  glorious. 
And  now  he  would  beguile  to  sin  and  shame. 
And  wo  and  death,  and  doom  beyond  the  grare-* 
For  in  the  sacred  judgments  of  our  souls 
Such  seems  the  lot  of  ruin'd  innocence^ 
That  Viivin,  whom  his  lore  had  found  as  pore 
As  dew-drop  hi  a  dream,  as  ghid  as  light 
UponthehiUsofGodl 

With  das^  handv) 
And  eyes  beeeedifiil,  yet  opbraidinff  not, 
Imploringly  the  silent  Statue  pra/d 
That  he  would  yet  have  pity  on  her  youth. 
Even  for  her  parents'  sakes !    Then  like  a  dofe^ 
That,  stricken  by  some  sudden  bnrd  of  prey, 
FaSiB  moaning  near  its  nest,  down  at  his  mti 
She  dropt,  with  one  long  sigh  that  seem'd  to  Hty, 
'' My  heart  is  broken  r    To  the  Fairies' Well 
He  bore  the  corpse ;  for  in  his  agony 
That  word,  moat  hideous  of  all  hideous  words. 
Was  heard  within  the  dream  of  his  remorse. 
While  a  more  ghastly  whiteness  OTerspread 
The  &ce  of  her  whom  he  had  murderd.    Lo  f 
Through  the  dim  opening  of  her  eyes  appears 
Something  that  may  be  life !    The  eyelids  more 
A  little,  and  that  glimpse  of  heavenly  blue. 
Faint  though  it  be  and  douded,  may  not  dwell 
In  orbs  that  have  eclipsed  been  by  aeath. 
See !  bow  the  breathing  mystery  we  call  Soul 
Comes  back  I  Where  was  it  even  now,  when  throMTd 
No  pulse— no  sense  took  notice— and  the  heart 
Beat  not  nor  flutter'd,  nor  one  sin^  tiiought 
Remained  within  the  many-chamtor'd  bntm  ^ 
Gazing  bewilder'd  on  some  other  world. 
She  aU  at  once  starts  up  unto  her  knees. 
And  fixes  wildly  on  Le  Fleming's  face 
Eyes  full  €i  manifest  insanity. 
As  if  she  were  a  fiend  unto  a  fiend 
Gibbering  in  wrathful  speech.    Oh  1  not  a  word 
Has  meaning,  or,  if  any  meaning  range 
Among  the  alter'd  syUabEngs  of  ] 
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Familiar  once  and  ncndy  it  is  audi 
As  well  might  break  the  hardest  heart  to  hear^ 
Sinful^  and  like  a  poisonous  breath  distill'd 
Even  from  the  dews  of  those  most  innocent  lips, 
Even  from  the  sweet  stream  of  those  innocent  veins. 
Even  from  the  pure  drops  of  that  innocent  heart, 
Whose  worst  confessions,  before  God  and  man, 
A  little  while  ago  were  scarcdy  worth 
The  shedding  of  a  tear ! 

But  Mercy's  hand 
Hath  readjusted  now  the  wondrous  springs 
On  which  the  reasonable  spirit  moves. 
And  hath  at  once  her  being  and  her  powers. 
All  knowledge  of  herself  and  of  this  world. 
Of  Heaven  and  of  the  God  who  reigns  in  Heaven  ; 
Else,  in  their  dread  disorder,  to  the  beasts 
That  range  the  fields  inferior  in  all  sense 
And  feeling,  the  most  sad  and  terrible 
Of  all  the  sad  and  terrible  things  in  Nature—* 
And  once  again  the  Flower  of  Fomess  shines 
In  all  her  beauty  brought  back  from  a&r. 
In  innocence  returning  from  the  gates 
Of  Hades.    "  Yes !  I  swear  bv  all  the  stars 
Heeling  so  strangely  through  the  skies^by  all 
The  uncouth  glimmering  of  that  moon— by  Him 
Who  died  for  sinners— and  a  sinner  I 
Beyond  all  other  sinners — and  I  swear 
By  Father  and  by  Mother,  whom  mv  sin 
Will  soon  send  to  their  graves,  to  fbfiow  Thee, 
Where'er  thou  beckonest,  and  in  love  to  lie 
Upon  thy  breast,  though  in  some  dungeon-oeD 
Our  couch  mav  be,  among  all  crawling  thinga 
That  flesh  ana  blood  doth  shudder  at,  and  Ine 
Recoils  from  into  madness — I  am  thine  f 
Body  and  soul— am  thine !  and  for  thy  sake 
I  sacrifice  than  both  to  endless  death  r 

Remorse!  What  art  thou  but  a  pang  of  guilt. 
By  the  destruction  of  some  bliss  enjoy<d 
Aiarm'd  and  troubled,  or  by  vanishing 
Of  some  bliss  madlv  long'd  for?  Virtue  hangs 
Upon  a  stay  more  frail  tnan  gossamere 
That  hangs  on  Thee  !  Back  from  the  gates  of  death 
By  thee  no  sinner  ever  yet  was  tum'd ; 
For  thou  art  as  unlike  to  sweet  Contrition 
As  the  swart  Ethiop  on  the  Afric  desert 
To  Una  wandering  along  FaSrv  Land  ! 
As  bounds  upon  the  batUe-field  the  soul 
Of  warrior  to  the  cry  of  victory 
Round  his  Van-banner,  bounded  then  the  soul 
Of  the  Le  Fleming !  Cruel  in  his  bliss. 
And  most  relentless— nor  to  pitv  moved 
By  that  confession,  in  their  darkness  felt 
By  very  fiends  to  be  most  pitifrd  ; 
But  even  while  her  narents'  ghosts  stood  br. 
So  said  the  lost  child  who  beheld  them  plam, 
HU  old  grey  head  and  her  distracted  eyes, 
He  tied  her  to  her  oath,  as  to  a  stake 
Within  the  roarings  of  the  coming  sea ; 
And  to  her  fate  resign'd,  she  ton^'d  his  Hps 
With  one  kiss  eold  as  tombstone  when  the  night 
Descends  in  frost  upon  a  cemetery. 
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Not  tiU  the  parting  thmt  did  then  befall. 

Could  that  lost  creature  ever  know  that  Love 

Was  but  one  name  for  all  life's  miseries. 

For  she  had  fix*d  another  Try  sting- Hour 

From  which  she  ne?er  more  was  to  return 

Unto  her  sinless  bed,  but  disappear 

Away  with  him  from  her  old  parents'  eyes. 

And  before  God  Almighty  brrak  their  hearts. 

liie  moon  had  sunk ;  and  over  all  the  stars 

Black  clouds  came  sailing  from  the  sea ;  and  sighs 

And  groans  most  human- like  went  up  and  down 

The  creaking  woods,  with  dreariest  intervals 

Of  utter  silence.    At  the  door  she  stood. 

And  fear'd  to  lift  the  latch ;  then  blind  and  deaf 

She  totter'd  o'er  the  threshold,  and  beheld 

Her  miserable  father  on  his  knees. 

Before  what,  by  the  twinkling  of  the  hearth. 

Was  seen  to  be  a  corpse— her  mother's  corpse. 

Sitting  with  undosed  eyelids  on  a  chair. 

And  staring  glazedly  tliroughout  the  gloom 

Straight  on  her  daughter's  face !    *'  My  wickedness 

Has  kill'd  my  mother !"  And  no  other  words 

Did  issue  from  her  lipa  till  morning  lisht; 

But  in  a  most  unbreathin^  trance  uielay, 

Her  father  sometimes  feanng  she  was  dnid. 

As  if  awaking  from  her  usual  sleep. 

She  at  her  usual  hour  arose,  and  knelt 

By  her  bedside,  to  say  her  usud  prayers, 

when  all  on  a  sudden  starting  up,  she  paced 

Like  one  who  hath  deranged  been  for  years. 

In  strange  directions  up  and  down  the  room. 

Eying  particular  pieces  of  the  walls. 

As  if  that  she  were  reading  on  a  book. 

And  by  the  knowledge  of  some  dismal  thing 

Distracted  and  amazed.    Then  all  at  once 

Laying  her  finger  on  her  lips,  "  Hush !  hush !" 

She  said,  '^  hujui !  hush !  my  mother  sleeps ! 

Hiose  cruel  sunbeams  must  not  be  allow'd 

To  strike  her  face  I"  Then  with  wild  shrieks  slie  flew 

Into  her  father's  arms,  and  tore  herself 

Next  mopient  from  them  with  distorted  featuresi 

Shouting  and  yelling,  '^  Fiend— fiend— fiend !" 

The  sea. 

Whose  foam  has  been  through  all  the  thunderous  night 

With  floating  shipwreck  strewn,  begins  at  morn 

To  heave  in  terrible  beauty,  and  subsiding 

Hour  after  hour  throuffh  all  the  fitful  day 

Into  a  rolling  gloom,  by  sunset,  lo  I 

The  world  of  waters  is  as  still  as  sleep ! 

So  rsged— so  heaved— €o  roll'd — and  so  to  calm 

Profound  and  perfect,  that  poor  maniac's  soul 

Retum'd.    And  once  ag^  among  the  woods 

The  Flower  of  Fumess  in  her  beauty  waUc'd ; 

But  pale  and  silent  as  a  ghost,  and  none 

In  awe  and  pity  dared  to  speak  to  her. 

Or  to  the  unearthly  stillness  of  her  grief. 

In  his  bereavement  her  old  father  went. 

As  he  had  gone  for  more  than  forty  years. 

To  work  for  their  poor  livelihood,  far  off 

On  the  High-Fumess  fells.    The  day  goes  by. 

On  which  our  soul's  beloved  dies  1  Tne  day^ 
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On  which  the  body  of  the  dead  is  stretch'd 
By  hands  that  deck'd  it  when  alive ;  the  day 
On  which  the  dead  is  dirouded ;  and  the  day 
Of  burial— one  and  all  pass  by !  The  grave 
Grows  green  ere  long ;  the  churchyard  seems  a  place 
Of  pleasant  rest ;  and  all  the  cottages^ 
That  keep  for  ever  sending  funerals 
Within  its  gates,  look  cheerful  every  one. 
As  if  the  dwellers  therein  never  died. 
And  this  earth  slumbered  in  perpetual  peace. 
For  every  sort  of  suffering  there  is  sleep 
Provided  by  a  gracious  Providence, 
Save  that  of  sin.    We  must  at  first  endure 
The  simple  woe  of  knowing  they  are  dead, 
A  soul-sick  woe  in  which  no  comfort  is. 
And  wish  we  were  beside  them  in  the  dust ! 
That  anguish  dire  cannot  sustain  itself; 
But  settks  down  into  a  grief  that  loves, 
And  finds  relief  in  unreproved  tears. 
Then  oometh  Sorrow  like  a  Sabbath !  Heaven 
Sends  resignation  dovm,  and  faith ;  and  last 
Of  all,  there  ftUs  a  kind  obliTion 
Over  the  going  out  of  that  sweet  light 
In  which  we  had  our  being ;  and  the  wretch, 
Widow'd  and  childleis,  laughs  in  his  old  age. 
Laughs  and  is  merry  even  among  the  tombs 
Of  ul  his  kindred !    Say  not  that  the  dead 
Are  unfbigotten  in  their  graves !    For  all 
Beneath  the  sun  and  moon  is  transitory ; 
And  aacred  sorrow  like  a  shadow  flies. 
As  unsubstantial  as  the  happiness 
Whose  loss  we  vainly  wept  I 

And  will  She  keep 
That  Trysting-Hour  ?    And  all  for  love  of  him 
Who  rcigneth  o'er  her  soul,  as  doth  the  sun. 
Though  hidden,  o'er  some  melancholy  sky. 
Forsake  her  vridow'd  father's  house — ^the  grave 
Of  her  who  died  within  the  very  hour 
Her  diughter    ledged  her  oath  to  shame  and  sin  ? 
That  Trysting-Hour  is  come.    The  Wizard's  Oak 
With  its.  dark  umbrage  hides  them  from  tiie  moon 
And  stars,  but  yet  a  iittle  glimmering  light 
Is  in  the  glade,  and  He  bdic^ds  a  face. 
White  as  the  face  of  one  who  hath  been  dreas'd 
That  morning  for  interment,  beautiful. 
With  fixed  features  that  diall  never  more 
Be  toudi'd  by  one  faint  smile !    ''  My  mother's  dead. 
And  I  have  been,  and  fear  that  I  am  now. 
Not  in  my  proper  mind.    But  I  am  come. 
Though  weak  in  body  as  I  am  in  soul 
Most  truly  wicked, — I  am  come  to  keep 
My  oath,  and  go  with  thee  to  love  and  death !" 

It  was  an  hour  for  Passion's  self  to  die 

In  Pity ;  and  the  moonshine  sadly  fell 

On  his  caresses  tender  now  and  pure 

As  those  in  which  a  father  holds  his  child. 

When  call'd  on  to  set  sail  to-morrow's  mom. 

From  his  sole  orphan,  to  some  far-off  sea. 

A  sacred  hush  subdued  his  blood,  which  fiow'd 

As  cold  as  hers  who  wept  herself  away 
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Within  th'  embriifo  ahe  had  no  cause  to  feor^ 

Or  turn  from  in  her  innocence.     Her  love 

Was  felt  to  he  religion  towards  one 

Who,  while  the  beatings  of  liis  heart  met  hers. 

Knew  how  to  venerate  the  sanctity 

Of  natnre  overwhehn'd  hy  vast  distress. 

By  pity  touch'd,  and  shaken  by  remorse. 

He  promised  to  allow  her  virgin  life. 

At  her  beseechingSy  till  another  Spring 

To  breathe  amid  ner  native  woods;  tul  then 

To  come  no  more  upon  her  solitude. 

'*  And  haply  thus/'  she  said, ''  he  might  foiget 

Her  sinful  sorrow  and  her  sinful  love— 

Her  sinful  self— and  better  it  would  be 

For  both  their  sakes,  if  ere  next  May»day  came. 

He  were  to  hear  that  she  was  dead  and  ouried !" 

Into  a  foreign  land  he  went  away. 
The  winter  came,  and  all  the  winter's  snow 
Again  did  melt  and  melt  from  the  green  earth ; 
And  the  warm  winds  of  April  woke  once  more 
The  sweet  perennial  flowers  on  bank  and  brae. 
Primrose  and  violet,  with  embroidery  rare 
Decking  the  ground-moss  in  each  forest  glade. 
Around  the  woodlark's  nest.    Ouce  more  the  Spring 
Upon  the  Flower  of  Fumess  look'd  from  heaven  ; 
And  well  might  now  the  very  Elements 
Sigh  for  her  sake  and  weep.     For  she  hath  held. 
All  through  the  gloomy  days  and  raving  nights 
Of  winter,  converse  with  a  dreadful  Shape, 
Shadowy  indeed,  and  unsubstantial. 
Yet  obvious  on  her  path  whene'er  she  went 
Alone  into  the  woods — with  lips,  hands,  eyes. 
All  silent,  and  its  glidings  silent  too. 
But  in  its  sadness  always  terrible. 
Although  it  wore  her  mother's  countenance. 
With  such  dim  alteration  as  the  grave 
Breathes  o*er  the  ghost  of  one  in  life  beloved  ! 
If  to  the  Fairies'  Well  she  dared  to  go, 
'Twas  there !  From  out  the  holy  Abbey's  gloom. 
It  issued  !  Underneath  the  Wixard  s  Oak 
It  had  its  seat;  and  from  the  solemn  sea. 
If  ever  near  the  moonlight  waves  she  walk'd. 
Arose  the  Apparition !  That  the  grave. 
Or  land  beyond  the  grave^  sends  back  the  dead, 
From  sin  to  warn  in  mercy,  or  to  sin 
To  drive  in  wrath  our  miserable  souls. 
By  passion  and  imagination  stirr'd 
From  their  mysterious  depths,  hath  ever  been 
The  creed  of  guilty  creatures,  terrified 
By  their  communion  with  the  spiritual  world. 
And  yet  religion  saith  we  stand  in  need 
Of  no  such  spectral  visitations.    GuUt 
The  sole  creator  of  all  ghosts  that  haunt 
Her  gloom !  One  dread  Idea  duly  comes. 
As  on  the  dial's  face  the  certain  shade. 
Upon  our  Conscience;  and  our  moral  being, 
Immortal  prey  of  its  immortal  fears, 
Doth  shudder  at  some  immaterial  Thing 
In  ithich  its  apprehensions  are  embodied 
Of  divine  wratn  and  retribution ; 
A  messenger  sent  to  us,  so  we  think. 
From  shades  that  lie  beyond  the  shades  of  death. 
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Bat  rifling  from  the  night  of  our  own  eook 
And  loBt  therein,  agun  to  reappear 
When  Faith's  sUr  aeta,  and  heaven  itaelf  ia  Uack 
As  hell  extending  through  Eternity ! 

"  Have  pity  on  vour  daughter !    On  the  child 
Whom  you  so  tenderly  on  earth  did  love ! 
Have  pity  on  me,  for  our  Sayiour'a  sake !" 
But  awl  the  frowning  Phantom  turn'd  away ; 
Nor  had  the  name  of  the  dear  Son  of  God 
Power  o'er  that  icy  ear,  that  icy  eje. 
Unchangeable  aa  the  ^mighty  a  doom  I 

May-day  had  come  and  gone,  and  May-day  night 
From  heaven  o'er  many  a  merry  f  estiyal 
Had  hung  her  earliest  star.    The  Tryating-Hour 
Fell  like  a  hush  upon  the  woods ;  and  lo  ! 
True  as  the  sea^tide  from  some  far-offshore. 
The  Knight  of  Rydal,  underneath  the  shade 
Of  the  Old  Wisard's  Oak.    Nor  panted  long 
His  heart  for  her  sweet  footsteps ;  like  a  lei^ 
Instont  ihe  came,  as  lightly,  noiselessly. 
And  murmuring  in  his  ear,  "  Within  an  hour 
Come  to  my  fauier^s  hut ;"  ere  he  could  kiss 
Her  brow  or  breast,  the  shade  had  disappear'd! 
The  Knight  stood  there,  till  many  a  bnliiaot  eye 
Look'd  through  the  blue  serene ;  the  Trysting-Star 
Was  close  beude  the  moon ;  and  soon  he  stoop'd 
His  eagle-plumes  below  the  humble  door 
Within  whoee  shade  the  Flower  of  Furneas  slept. 
All  full  of  moonlight  was  the  little  room  ; 
And  there,  upon  her  lowly  couch  did  he, 
Cloth'd  in  white  raiment,  free  from  spot  or  stain 
As  her  own  virgin  limbs,  her  virgin  soul. 
The  daughter  of  the  widow'd  Forester, 
Whom  in  his  passion  he  had  sought  to  lure 
■  To  sin  and  shame,  even  while  he  talk'd  of  heaven. 
"  These  are  my  bridal  robes !"  and  he  beheld 
That  she  was  in  her  shroud.    "  Nay,  do  not  fear 
To  kiss  my  lips,  though  they  be  white  and  cold. 
And  whiter  still,  and  colder  soon  will  be !" 
Sweet  sounds  he  heard,  but  in  his  agony 
He  knew  not  now  the  meaning  of  the  words ; 
But  well  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the  sight 
That  swam  before  his  eyes,  for  death  was  there. 
As  surely  as  that  death  ia  in  the  grave. 
**  Our  love  waa  ainful — and  my  Mother's  Ghoat 
Was  sent  by  God  to  save  us  from  our  sin. 
Long,  long  she  bore  a  dreadful  countenance. 
For  though  my  apirit  shudder'd  in  remorse, 
It  had  not  known  repentance.    'But  last  night. 
When  I  was  praying,  blest  contrition  came. 
And  at  that  moment,  aofter,  sweeter  far 
Than  ever  voice  of  earthly  thing  could  be, 
A  whisper  said, '  My  daughter!  th^  great  sin 
Hath  been  forgiven  thee !'  I  raised  up  my  eyes. 
And  dose  beside  my  bed,  within  the  reach 
Of  my  embrace,  my  Sainted  Mother  stood. 
One  of  God's  Angels,  and  let  fall  a  kiss 
Upon  my  mortal  brow,  that  breathed  of  heaven. 
And  now  my  days  are  number'd  on  the  earth. 
Before  that  moon  shall  set,  below  the  Throne 
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Mart  ttaod  the  wnl  of  her  wbo  qieala  to  thee  ; 
And  I  maT  now  in  desth  a  holier  Wfang 
Jjexwe  with  thce»  if  thy  heart  indeed  he  changed. 
Than  erer  yet  did  linml  woman's  lore 
Give  to  her  hoaband  on  their  bridal  day. 
I  knew,  before  I  saw  that  gradona  Gliort, 
I  had  not  looi;  to  live ;  and  in  the  wooda. 
Oh  !  eren  beside  the  Fames'  Well!  1  framed 
This  shrond,  and  gather'd  for  myself  these  flowe 
Take  one,  and  keep  it  for  my  sake — ^the  rert 
Go  with  me  to  the  grave.    Oh !  nerer,  never. 
Through  all  the  longest  life  of  happiness 
That  htaven  may  have  in  store  for  thee,  forget 
Me,  the  poor  penitent!  and swesr  to  me. 
Swear  on  this  cross,  that  never  mere  thine  eyes 
WiU  fall  with  sinful  thoughts  on  any  wretch 
Like  roe— for  I,  thou  said'st  was  fair-^now  look 
Upon  my  bresst — aye,  thou  mayst  kin  it  now, 
Unblamed !  And  I  unUamed  may  take  the  kisa 
To  heaven  !   See—see— they  oom&^they  come ! 
My  mother's  Spirit,  and  my  little  sister  s 
l¥ho  left  us  when  a  child,  and  her's  who  died 
A  few  days  after  that  her  Lover's  ship 
Was  wreck'd  on  Holv  Isle,  my  earliest  friend. 
Out  of  our  own  smaU  family — Holy  ones ! 
Oh !  besr  me  with  you  on  your  wings  away  ! 
Farewell,  my  father — weep  not  for  thv  child ! 
And  thou !  for  whom  I  die — ^Firewell— farewell !' 

He  look'd,  and  she  was  dead  !— The  Civil  Wars 
Ere  Ions  did  drench  all  Ensland  in  her  best 
And  richest  blood ;  and  fighting  valiantly 
For  the  Red  Rose  of  Lancaster  he  fell. 
Foremost  among  his  conquering  Chivdry, 
And  then  his  great  heart  gloriously  got  rid 
Of  all  its  morul  sorrows.    He  had  told 
Unto  his  sister,  the  fair  Lady  BUnehe, 
The  story  of  his  love  and  his  despair ; 
A  gentle  lady,  in  her  pride  of  place 
Most  poor  in  spirit,  and  who  look'd  on  life. 
Humble  or  high,  as  Christians  used  to  look 
In  apostolic  days.    His  obsequies 
Were  celebrated— «uch  his  own  desire- 
In  Fumess  Abbey,  and  his  bodv  laid 
Within  its  holy  cloisters.   'With  a  fine 
And  pious  feeling,  she  herself  design'd. 
In  her  own  brain  and  her  own  heart,  his  Tomb ! 
And  oft,  'tis  said,  she  came  and  sat  for  hours 
Beside  die  sculptor,  while  he  chisell'd  out 
Into  the  deep  repose  of  shadow'd  death 
These  Imsges  !  till  she  through  tears  beheld 
Her  Hero-Brother  in  bis  panoply, 
A  most  majestic  Figure !  and  as  meek- 
The  Flower  of  Fumess  lying  at  his  feet ! 
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THE  FIVE  NIGHTS  OP  ST  ALBANS.* 


This  vrriterhas  nothing  in  commou 
with  either  of  the  two  sets  of  romances 
which  have  of  late  years  diyided  he« 
tvireen  them  the  favour  of  the  reading, 
if  not  of  the  buying,  public ;  and  truly 
it  was  high  time  that  we  should  be 
invited  to  taste  something  somewhat 
different  from  either.  The  historical 
romance^  capable  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  of  all  but  rivalling  tragedy^ 
degenerates^  under  any  other  manage- 
meut,  into  the  most  nauseous  of  ab- 
surdities ;  and  what  entertainment  any 
educated  man  can  possibly  have  re- 
ceived from  any  book  of  the  dass^ 
published  within  these  ten  years^  ex- 
cepting only  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  we  are 
altogettier  unable  to  comprehend.  The 
cold  meagrencss  of  imsgination,  and 
the  laborious  imbecilityj  alike  visible 
in  every  point  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution, have  stamped  on  the  produc- 
tions of  these  unhappy  imitators,  the 
seal  of  supreme  duncehood  in  this  age 
and  country ;  and  they  will  never  be 
heard  ofbeyond  these  limits.  Already, 
we  think,  the  voice  of  common  sense 
begins  to  be  too  loud  to  be  resisted  in 
this  matter.  We  believe  no  very  re- 
cent effusion  of  this  particular  servum 
pecus  has  excited  the  smallest  approach 
to  what  is  called  a  sensation,  even  in 
the  world  of  the  circulating  libraries. 
Their  day  has  already  passed  far  into 
its  gloaming — and  it  will  have  no  to- 
morrow. 

Surely,  surely,  all  men,  women,  and 
children,  not  ctn^ed  with  the  fatuity 
that  would  become  a  vice-president  of 
the  Phrenological  Society,  must  by 


this  time  be  about  as  heart-sick  of 
what  are  called  Novels  of  Fashionable 
Life.  Only  two  men  of  any  preten- 
sions to  superiority  of  talent  have  had 
part  in  the  uproarious  manufacture  of 
this  ware,  that  has  been  dinned  in  our 
ears  by  trumpet  after  trumpet,  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years.  Mr  Theo- 
dore Hooke  began  the  business — a 
man  of  such  strong  native  sense  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  as  it 
is,  that  we  cannot  doubt  the  coxcombry 
which  has  drawn  so  much  derision  on 
his  sayings  and  doings  was  all,  to  use 
a  phrase  which  he  himself  has  brought 
into  fashion,  humbug.  He  could  not 
cast  his  keen  eyes  over  any  considerable 
circle  of  society  in  this  country,  with- 
out perceiving  the  melancholy  fact, 
that  the  British  nation  labours  under 
an  universal  mania  for  gentility— all 
the  world  hurrying  and  bustling  in  the 
same  idle  chase — good  honest  squires 
and  baronets,  with  pedigrees  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  estates  of  ten  thousand 
acres — aye,  and  even  noble  lords — yea, 
the  noblest  of  the  noble  themselves  (or 
at  least  their  ladies),  rendered  fidgety 
and  uncomfortable  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  not  somehow  or  other  belong- 
ing to  one  particular  little  circle  m 
London.  Comely  round- paunched 
parsons  and  squireens,  again,  all  over 
the  land,  eating  the  bread  of  bitter- 
ness, and  drinking  the  waters  of  sor* 
row,  because  they  are,  or  think  they 
are,  tint  the  cold  shoulder  by  these 
same  bonest  squires  and  baronets, 
&c  &c.  &c.  who,  excluded  from  Al- 
mack's,  in  Uieirown  fair  turn  and  rural 
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sphere  enact  nevertheless,  with  much 
success,  the  part  of  exclusives,'^and  so 
downwardB---down  to  the  very  verge 
of  dirty  linen.  The  obvious  fadlity 
of  practising  lucratively  on  this  pre» 
vailing  folly —ofraifiing  LtoO,  L.  1000, 
or  L.l  300  per  series,  merely  by  cram- 
ming the  mouths  of  the  asinine  with 
mod-majestie  details  of  ftie  Iife«4his 
Ibund  favour  widi  an  mdolsnt  no  less 
than  sagacious  humourist;  and  the 
fatal  example  was  set.  Hence  the  vile 
and  most  vulgar  pawings  or  such 
miseraUes  as  Messrs  Vivian  Qrej  and 
*'The  Roue" — creatures  who  betray 
in  every  page  which  they  stuff  full  of 
Marquis  and  My  lady,  that  their  own 
manners  are  as  gross  as  thev  make  it 
their  boast  to  shew  their  morals.  Hence, 
some  two  or  three  p^s  higher,  and 
not  more,  are  such  yerj  very  fine 
scoundrelsa8thePeIhamB,&c;  shallow, 
watery-brained,  ill-taught,  effeminate 
dandie6,-^animals  destitute  apparent- 
ly of  one  touch  of  real  manhood,  or  of 
real  passion, — cold,  systematic,  deli- 
berate debauchees,  withal, — ^seducers, 
God  wot!  and  duellists,  and, above  all, 
philosophers  !  How  could  any  hu- 
man being  be  gulled  by  such  nimsy 
devices  as  these  ? 

These  gentry  form  a  sort  of  cross 
between  the  Theodorian  breed  of  novel 
and  the  Ward-ish'-^tbe  extravagantly 
overrated— the  heavy,  imbecile,  point- 
less, but  still  well-wiitten,  sensible, 
and,  we  may  even  add,  not  disagreeable. 
Tremaine  and  De  Vere.  The  second 
of  these  books  was  a  mere  rifaeimento 
of  the  first ;  and,  fortunately  for  what 
remained  of  his  reputation,  Mr  Robert 
Ward  has  made  no  third  attempt.  He 
has  much  to  answer  for :  e.  ^.  if  we 
were  called  upon  to  point  out  the  most 
disgusting  abomination  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  contemporary  lite* 
rature,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
we  should  feel  it  our  duty  to  lay  our 
finger  on  the  Bolingbroke-J9a/^am  of 
that  last  and  worst  of  an  insufferable 
charlatan's  productions — Deverewe. 

The  public  mind  being  in  this  state 
—the  patience  of  all  sane  persons  be* 
ing  thus  exhausted  by  the  eternal  im- 
portunity of  two  sets  of  brainless  as 
well  as  Heartless  novel- wrights — the 
appearanceof  awork  of  fiction,  broadly 
and  distinctly  separated  fVom  them 
both  in  drift  and  purpose,  must  have 
been  welcome — even  if  the  manner  of 
executing  the  design  had  chanced  to 
be  chargeable  with  aignal  defects.    It 
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was  also  to  be  expected,  that  the  au- 
thor of  such  a  book  should  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  utmost  venom  of  those  on 
whose  domains  he  adventured  so  da- 
ling  sji  incursion — ^in  a  word,  that 
tbm  dumld  be  bustle  and  disturb- 
ance, and  no  little  popping  of  para- 
graphs among  the  craft.  And,  ac- 
eowinfgtf,  soch  has  been  ttie  caie. 
These  volsmes  hcve  been  greeted  with 
the  hearty  applause  of  all  intelligent 
persons  whom  we  have  happened  to 
hear  speak  of  them — and  we  perceive 
they  are  assailed  with  as  merciless  s 
storm  of  newspaper  invectives  as  ever 
rebounded  from  the  shield  of  merit. 

This  is  a  book  made  to  puzzle  the 
reviewers;  and  in  what  way  to  set 
about  the  business,  we,  for  one,  know 
not.  Give  an  abstract  of  the  fabk  ? 
That  would  be  to  injure  flagrantly  an 
author  who  has  shewn  more  ability  in 
no  particular  than  in  the  complication 
of  his  plot,  impenetrable  down  to  the 
very  close  of  the  narration,  and  the 
brevity  with  which  he  then  disentan- 
gles every  thing,  leaving  the  mind,  as 
far  as  anv  solution  of  a  real  romance 
ever  can  leave  it,  satisfied.  Give  co- 
pious extracts  ?  This  may  be  better 
than  the  analytic  plan — but  that  is 
the  best  we  can  say  for  it.  It  is  scarcelv 
possible  to  render  extracts  from  such 
a  work  intelligible,  without  betraying 
something  of  its  purpose — for  in  this 
matter  again  the  art  of  the  author 
shines  conspicuously,  that  he  has  no 
episodes  (properly  so  called.)  Every 
scene,  every  description,  as  well  as 
every  one  incident  introduced,  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  evolution  of  the 
fable.  There  is  no  secondary  plot; 
there  is  no  describing  merely  for  de- 
scribing's sake.  The  structure  of  the 
fiction  is  one  and  entire;  the  whole 
action  occupies  but  five  days;  the 
scene  is  not  once  changed ;  and,  through 
three  volumes,  attention  and  interest 
are  sustained,  almost  without  a  pause^ 
in  the  total  absence  of  one  and  all  of 
those  parasitical  devices  which  occupy^ 
in  the  usual  course  of  novel-manufac- 
ture, at  least  a  third  of  the  space.  From 
a  web  thus  compactly  strung,  who 
can  hope  to  detach  a  thread  without 
damage  to  the  texture? — and  there 
are  absolutely  no  purpurei  pannu 
However,  we  are  sure  of  one  thing, 
namely,  that  hardly  any  passage  can 
be  extracted  without  convincing  the 
reader  that  we  are  guilty  of  no  exa^e- 
ration  when  w^  prooouAoe  the  wri« 
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ter  of  the  Fire  Nights  of  St  Albans  to 
be  master  of  a  vividly  original  and 
pictaresque  imagination,  and  of  a  truly 
mascaline  and  energetic  English  style ; 
and  ibis  we  should  think  enough  to 
induce  ihe  said  reader  to  ascertam  for 
himself  whether  we  are  not  eauallj 
justified  in  our  opinion— that  he  is 
even  more  remarkable  for  the  variety 
than  for  the  vigour  of  his  fancy,  and  that 
he  puts  dianters  tooether  with  still 
more  admuraole  skill  than  he  does 
words  and  sentences. 

There  are  some,  no  doubt^  who  will 
refuse  to  give  themselves  any  further 
ooBcem  aMut  this  romance  when  they 
are  informed  that  it  is  full  of  magie  ; 
to  them  we  can  only  say,  that  we  are 
extremelv  sorry  ibr  tbieir  condition. 
Their  mmds  are  so  constituted,  that  a 
very  sreat  portion  of  what  the  world 
considers  best  in  the  imaginative  lite- 
rature of  every  tongue,  dead  or  living, 
can  afibrd  them  no  pleasure.  If  they 
be  in  the  right,  almost  all  great  poets,* 
"  fh>m  Homer  to  Hogg,"  have  been  in 
the  wrong.  They  have  the  misfortune 
not  to  ruish  either  the  Odyssey,  or 
the  Golden  Ass,  or  the  Arabian  Nu[hts, 
or  the  Flower  of  the  Thorn,  or  Tha- 
laba,  or  ManfVed,  or  the  Monastery, 
or  KiUneny.  We  are  sorry  for  them— 
and  so,  no  doubt,  is  Mr  Mudford. 

*'  There  is^*'  says  he,  <*in  the  natural  con- 
stitution  of  tbe  strongest  mind,  a  dim  and 
obseurs  persuasioo  that  the  beings  of  ano- 
ther World  may  have  communion  with 
this;  that  creatarei^  endowed  with  ftieul- 
ties  totally  dissimilar  from  our  o#ta,  may 
exiit ;  and  that  they  tnay  possess  a  power 
to  mingle  in  human  tmnsactions,  of  whose 
nature  and  extent  we  are  necessarily 
ignomnt  Hence  the  gross  superstitions, 
and  brute  idoUtry  of  those  rude  ages,  and 
of  that  rude  state  of  society,  in  which 
man  substitutes  his  passions,  his  hopes, 
and  his  fears^  the  things  he  withes,  and 
the  things  he  would  avoid,  for  his  reason, 
which  teaches  him  not  only  what  he 
should  wish,  and  what  avoid,  but  how  to 
regulate  his  hopes  snd  fears.  Hence, 
too,  that  portion  of  superstitious  feeling 
which  lurks  in  every  mind;  which  no 
mental  vigour,  no  moral  or  religious  dis- 
cipline, can  wholly  eradicate  $  and  which 
makes  every  man  accessible  to  the  influx 
ence  of  mysterious  terror,  under  some 
circumstances  or  other." 

No  man  of  genius,  however,  will 
ever  write  a  book  in  three  volumes, 
withoutdcriving  the  greater  part  of  his 
materiato  firom  human  natort  as  he  has 
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himself  observed  its  workings.  This 
Tale  of  Sorcery,  accordingly,  is  far  in- 
deed from  being  a  mere  dream  of  ex- 
travagant fancy.  Grant  the  author 
his  postulate — grant  him  the  existence 
of  such  supernatural  agency  as  the 
vdsest  heads  in  England  devoutly  be« 
Heved  in  at  the  period  at  whicn  he 
kys  his  scene  amidst  the  towers  of  St 
Albans— and  he  will  make  no  fhrther 
demands  but  what  every  poet  and 
every'romancer  is  accustomed  to  make. 
He  submits  real  men  and  women  to 
Uie  influences  of  superstitious  dreads 
excited  by  sights  and  sounds  alike 
remote  from  f ^  acf tf oA— and  they  con- 
duct themselves  as  real  men  and  wo- 
men would  do,  were  they  really  placed 
under  such  circumstances.  His  cha- 
racters are  numerous;  diere  are  no 
less  than  thirteen  males  and  two  fe- 
males, whose  parts  in  the  action  are 
important — whose  parts  are  distinct 
ana  separate— of  each  of  whom  the 
character  and  conduct  are  vividly  in- 
dividualized. There  is  simple  natural 
pathos  as  well  as  mysterious  unholy 
norror— there  is  wit  as  well  as  noetry 
—there  is  a  sreat  deal  of  rough  hu- 
mour—and tnere  peeps  out  occasion- 
ally a  vein  of  satire  aoout  as  keen  as 
we  remember  to  have  met  with  of 
late.  Lastly,  the  piece,  without  anj 
broad  pretension  ot  monl  puipose,  is 
BO  constructed  and  concludeci  as  to 
gratify  every  good  and  generous  feel- 
ing of  our  nature.  Human  virtues— 
the  constancy  of  man  and  the  devotion 
of  woman  ^  are  arrayed  against  the 
power  of  hell ;  the  struggle  is  long, 
the  trials  are  terrific,  and  the  triumph 
is  sudden,  complete,  and  glorious. 

The  old  Abbey  of  St  Albans  Ib,  du- 
ring five  successive  nights,  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
scene  of  a  continued  series  of  superna- 
tural demonstrations  of  the  most  aw- 
ful character ;  certain  citizens  of  the 
town,  animated  by  various  motives, 
combine  to  watch,  night  after  night,  in 
the  church — and  we  give  the  follow- 
ing specimen  of  the  things  they  en- 
countered : 

<'  The  presence  of  Fitz-Maurice,  his 
mysterious  air,  his  silence,  and  the  rest- 
less glances  which  he  ever  and  anon  cast 
round  tbe  Abbey,  tended,  in  conjunction 
with  their  own  recollection  of  past^  and 
their  anticipation  of  future  evenu,  to  dif- 
fhse  a  more  than  ordinary  gloom.  Over- 
bury  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  in- 
ftensible  to  this  feeling.     He  did  no^ 
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speak ;  but  he  drained  cup  after  cup  of 
wine>  as  if  he  were  drinking  himself  up 
to  some  required  pitch  of  excitement. 
Occasionally  he  directed  his  looks  to- 
wards Fitz-Maurice ;  but  if,  by  chance, 
their  eyes  met,  he  withdrew  his  with 
marked  perturbation ;  his  cheeks  became 
flushed,  and  he  eagerly  sought  to  hide  his 
confusion,  by  renewing  his  potation?. 

'*  They  had  remained  thus  for  nearly 
an  hour,  when  a  thundering  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door,  which  resounded  in 
doubling  echoes  through  the  lofty  aisles. 
They  all  started  round,  and  Overbury 
sprung  upon  his  feet.  Fitz-Mauriee  was 
motionless.  Before  any  one  could  speak 
the  knock  was  repeated,  but  much  louder. 
They  all  rose  exeept  Fitz-Maurice,  who 
betrayed,  neither  by  look  nor  gesture,  the 
slightest  participation  in  their  amazement. 
A  third  time  the  knock  was  heard,  and 
the  solid  foundations  of  the  Abbey  shook 
beneath  their  feet  Every  eye  was  turn- 
ed towards  Fitz-Maurice,  who  still  sat 
motionless  and  silent. 

•<  <  What  may  this  mean  ?*  exclaimed 
Be  Clare. 

"  The  doors  opened,  and  Mephosto 
entered.  They  could  not  at  first  distin- 
guish him  through  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
further  extremity,  but  they  heard  the  pat- 
ting  of  his  broad  feet  along  the  stone 
pavement.  At  length  his  form  became 
visible,  as  he  moved  to  where  Fitz-Mau- 
rice was  seated.  When  he  was  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  him,  he  fell  upon  his  face 
and  grovelled  along  the  ground  like  a 
whipped  spaniel. 

'*  <  Am  I  obeyed  ?'  said  Fitz-Maurice. 

<<  *  It  is  done,'  replied  Mephosta 

«  <  Enough,'  answered  Fitz-Maurice. 
*  Be  watchful  as  the  lynx.     Hence !' 

"  The  dwarf  retired,  for  some  paces, 
in  the  same  prostrate  attitude,  and  then 
raising  himself  upon  his  feet,  he  crawled 
■lowly  out  of  the  Abbey. 

"  They  beheld  this  scene  with  dumb 
surprise ;  and  when  they  heard  the  doors 
close,  resumed  their  seats  in  silence. 

"  '  It  has  not  been  always  thus,'  caid 
Fitz-Maurice,  addressing  Lacy;  <  and 
would  not  be  so  now,  but  for  thee  and 
thine.' 

"  <  I  do  not  understand  you,'  replied 
lAcy. 

•*  *  When  the  grey  dawn  first  streaks 
tbe  eastern  clouds,'  answered  Fitz-Mau- 
rice, '  the  benighted  traveller  rejoices, 
but  he  sees  not  the  landscape  that  lies 
before  him.  By  imperceptible  degrees, 
its  fresh  and  dewy  loveliness  grows  into 
form  and  beauty ;  anon,  the  gorgeous 
sun,  in  rising  glory,  flings  his  golden 
beams  upon  tbe  earth,  and  hill  and  val- 
ley, the  woodland  and  the  verdant  plain, 
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tbe  deep  river  and  the  gashing  moantain 
stream,  are  all  revealed.  Hien  steps  he 
cheerily  onward,  and  straight  forgets  tbe 
o'eVpast  perils  of  the  dark  night.  Even 
so,  I  say,  hath  it  been  with  each  of  ye. 
But  your  dawn  is  at  hand  ;  your  honr  of 
sunrise  approaches,  when  you  sliall  no 
longer  ask,  whither  is  it  we  go?* 

'*  *  There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  flinching 
spirit  among  us,'  Faid  De  Clare ;  *  for 
when  last  we  renewed  our  compact  with 
you,  it  was  with  the  resolved  hearts  of 
men  self- devoted  to  the  worst.' 

*<  '  But  still  with  such  distrust  of  one 
another,'  added  Overbury, '  that,  h'ke  a 
band  of  rogues,  engaged  to  rob  or  mur- 
der,  you  must  be  sworn  to  hang  together. 
Now  I ' 

'*  *  Prefer  to  hang  alone,'  added  Mor- 
timer ;  '  and  I  protest  I  not  only  com- 
mend thy  choice,  but  languish  for  tbe 
performance  of  it.' 

"  '  And  when  I  do.'  vociferated  Over- 
bury,  <  it  will  be  in  a  fit  of  the  spleen,  to 
think  that  thou  canst  be  hanged  only 
once,  an  the  rope  break  not.* 

** '  Which  it  will  not  do  when  thou  art 
hanged,  my  master  of  the  Scorpion,'  re- 
torted Mortimer ;  '  for  the  devil  will  have 
the  twisting  of  thy  rope,  and  'tis  his 
pride  to  have  his  own  children  well  hung.' 

"  <  Why,  there  again  you  would  mock 
me,'  exclaimed  Overbury,  valiant  with 
wine.  «  Master  of  the  Scorpion  !  What  can 
you  say  or        * 

" « I  ?•  interrupted  Fitz-Maurice,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  him ;  <  but  that  your  ves- 
sel, on  your  homeward  voyage,  struck 
upon  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  aU  the 
crew  perished.  The  ship  went  down. 
You  buffetted  the  waves,  a  golden  trea- 
sure girded  round  your  waist,  and  gained 
the  beach.  A  good  old  man,  with  warm 
and  generous  cordials,  brought  you  back 
to  life,  led  you  to  his  lonely  habitation, 
gave  you  shelter,  food,  and  clothing,  which 
you  requited  from  the  store  you  had  sa- 
ved, and  left  him/ 

"  *  I  did,'  said  Overbury,  <  and  he  was 
thankful.' 

"  '  As  thou  wast,'  added  Fitz-Manrwe, 
<  when  you  found  that  you  alone  were 
saved  !* 

"  *  I^I,— grieved— -bitterly,'  stammer- 
ed forth  Overbury,  utterly  confounded  by 
what  he  had  heard. 

"  '  Peace !'  exclaimed  Fitz-Maurice,  in 
a  tone  of  stem  command.  *  I  promised 
you,  erewhile,  further  satisfiiction.  Tou 
shall  have  it.   Behold  !* 

'*  Overbury  sat  like  one  spelUbound. 
Except  that  his  eyes  moved,  and  his  broad 
chest  heaved  with  a  quick  and  labouring 
respiration,  he  seemed  a  statue,  so  fixed 
was  his  attitude^  so  bloodless  his  cheefcr, 
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80  marble  Ins  look.  Tbere  was  a  visible 
consternation,  too,  on  tbe  countenances 
of  all  save  F!tz-Maurice,  whose  features 
underwent  not  the  slightest  change. 

**  While  thus  wrapped  in  suspense  as 
to  what  would  ensue,  Fitz- Maurice  took 
from  his  neck  a  gold  chain,  to  which  was 
appended  a  Jerusalem  cross,  and  kissing 
it  thrice,  he  exclaimed  each  time, '  Ap- 
pear r 

<*  At  the  third  command  they  heard  a 
noise  like  that  of  a  swift  stream  running 
over  a  loose  pebbly  bed ;  and  then  tliey 
saw  a  steaming  vapour  slowly  ascend  from 
the  ground,  which,  as  it  grew  in  bulk, 
spread  from  wall  to  wall,  filling  the  whole 
space  of  the  Abbey,  except  where  they 
saL  It  gradually  assumed  the  appearance 
of  the  green  ocean ;  the  waves  gently  un- 
dulated ;  and  upon  their  scarcely  rippled 
surface  fell  a  soft  pale  light,  like  the 
moonbeam?.  Presently,  the  perfect  i mage 
of  a  ship  becalmed,  its  sails  idly  flapping 
in  the  wind  as  it  died  away,  swelled  into 
shape. 

<* '  Now  pause ;  and,  anon,  follow  my 
words  r  exclaimed  Fi(z.Maurice. 

'*  The  wondrous  scene  remained.  It 
was  so  marvellously  the  counterpart  of 
reality,  that  they  almost  fancied  they  felt 
the  freshness  of  the  ocean  breeze  play 
upon  their  ctfteks. 

<* '  Such  was  the  night,  its  serene  beau- 
ty such,*  said  Fitz- Maurice, '  when,  some 
six  years  since,  a  vessel  like  the  one  you 
see,  hiy  becalmed  on  tlie  silver-seeming 
waves  that  wash  Sicilia's  shore.  How 
unlike  the  peaceful  scene  without,  was 
the  foul  act  of  lust  and  blood  that  passed 
within  1  A  man,  whose  past  deeds  were 
written  in  the  blackest  page  of  human 
crime-^whose  already  perjured  soul  was 
stained  with  guilt  beyond  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  to  forgive ;  who  had  rifled  the 
poor-*slain  the  innocent— beggared  the 
friend  who  trusted  him— plundered  the 
rich— violated  the  sanctuary— and  cut  the 
throat  of  the  priest  on  his  own  altars- 
plucked  buried  jewels  from  the  dead,  and 
ripped  the  matron's  womb  in  bloody  scofl; 
to  teach,  a  pirate*s  midwifery,— this  man, 
so  ateeped  in  villainy  as  I  have  charac- 
tered him,  was  master  of  the  ship.  As 
if  be  had  meditated  solely  how  he  might 
do  a  deed  to  outdo  the  dark  catalogue  of 
those  he  had  committed,  his  devilish  spi- 
rit  engendered  one  so  monstrous,  that  in 
all  hell  there  groans  no  soul  doomed  to 
its  penal  fires  for  such  another !  E'en  as 
a  noble  sire  may  see  himself  dishonoured 
in  bis  sons,  so  a  degenerate  one  shall  give 
goodly  fruit,  which  smacks  not  of  the 
rank  soil  that  produced  it.  Look  at  that 
form  of  innocence  and  beauty,  and  won- 
der, as  ye  may,  how  from  a  source  so  foul 
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and  loathsome,  a  creature  thus  rare  and 
perfect  could  have  sprung.  She  was  his 
daughter.' 

*<  At  this  moment,  the  bright  shadow 
of  a  female  started  into  life,  as  it  were* 
upon  the  deck  of  the  phantom  vesseL 
She  appeared  in  the  act  of  offering  up  her 
evening  orisons,  and  her  parted  lips  seem- 
ed to  move,  while  a  saint-like  expression 
dwelt  upon  her  young  but  pensive  fea- 
tures. Her  limbs  were  moulded  in  the 
finest  proportions,  and  an  air  of  graceful 
modesty  clothed  her  with  bewitching  love- 
liness.  A  loud  groan  burst  from  Over- 
bury  as  this  vision  gradually  melted  away. 

"  *  Tbe  fair  Gondoline,'  continued 
Fitz-Maurice,  *  perished  that  night !  The 
ravening  monster  of  the  deep  stole  upon 
her  slumbers,  and  the  shrieking  virgin 
found  herself  in  the  hot  grasp  of  a  ra^- 
visher.  Wild  prayers  and  screaming  curses 
fall  from  her  lips— supplicating  tears  gash 
from  her  eyes— with  frenzied  strength 
she  struggles— with  piteous  accents  she 
implores— and  then,  in  choking  agony, 
calls  upon  her  father!  Happy  had  she 
died  that  moment  \n  blessed  ignorance ! 
Alas  I  she  lived  to  know  the  caitiff.  It 
WAS  Hsa  FATHEa !  Yes,— tbe  spoiler  was 
betrayed,  though  shrouded  in  darkness. 
DjBSpair  and  horror  seized  him ;  and  he 
who  shrunk  not  from  the  damned  com- 
mission of  his  unhallowed  crime,  now 
stood  aghast  at  the  thought  of  one  wU 
thering  gUnce  from  tbe  maniac  eyes  of 
his  violated  daughter.  She  was  mad!— her 
delirious  screams  of  Father !  £ather!  sear- 
ed his  brain,  and  rang  his  soul's  knell  of 
everlasting  perdition !  This  demon- lecher* 
who  could  have  lived  and  smiled  again^ 
self-pardoned  in  his  own  pernicious  hear^ 
if  his  own  heart  were  all  that  quailed  bun, 
could  noi  live  to  brave  an  outraged  world. 
What,  then  ?  Did  he  smite  himself  and 
so  appease  the  justice  of  this  world,  and 
invoke  eternal  judgment  in  the  next  ?  Be« 
hold  how,  for  a  time,  his  recreant  nature 
absolved  itself  from  both.' 

"  When  Fitz-Maurice  uttered  these 
words,  the  phantasm  upon  which  they 
gazed  underwent  a  horrible  change.  What 
had,  Iiitherto,  appeared  the  calm  green 
wave  of  the  ocean,  now  heaved  and  roll- 
ed, a  sea  of  blood  $  and  on  its  troubled 
surface  seemed  to  lie  the  form  of  Gon- 
DOLTNE,  ghastly  and  distorted— her  flow- 
ing auburn  hair  dishevelled;  her  gar- 
ments rent^and  lier  fair  bosom  gashed 
with  deep  wounds,  which  looked  as  though 
they  still  bled.  The  scene  grew  dark— 
the  vessel  blackened  in  the  gloom— and 
a  dismal  cry  swept  along  the  waters,  as 
the  figure  of  Gondoune  slowly  sunk  be- 
neath them,  deepening,  in  its  descent, 
their  crimson  hue.  Tbe  next  moment,  the 
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darkness  gradually  disappeared ;  the  waves 
rippled,  as  if  a  rising  breeze  began  to  curl 
their  foaming  tops ;  they  broke,  in  dancing 
surges,  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  whose 
lately  pendent  sails  now  filled  with  the 
wind;  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  aoc- 
ceeded  to  what  had  been  the  likeness  of 
the  soft,  psJe  moonlight ;  and  the  tossing 
waves  played  in  his  beaai%  like  a  floor  of 
sparkling  emeralds.  The  ship  moved.  It 
wore  round.  And  as  its  stem  seemed  to 
heave  in  sight,  <  I^E  ScoRnoN.  Wilfjud 
OvEBBURY,  Masteb,'  appeared,  painted 
in  large  white  letters  upon  a  black  ground! 

«  Overbury  had  hitherto  sat  silent— 
gasing,  like  the  rest,  upon  the  necroman- 
tic  illusion ;  but,  unlike  the  rest,  a  prey  to 
tortures,  which  no  Umguage  may  describe. 
His  swart  and  disfigured  face  waa  bathed 
with  perspiration,  which  ren  from  him  in 
streams;  his  teeth  gnashed;  his  eyes  were 
■tarting  firom.their  sockets ;  his  breathing 
was  short  and  convulsive;  and  as  the 
varying  torments  of  his  awakened  con* 
Bcienee  started  into  visible  ezislence  upon 
hia  agitated  frame  and  features^— now 
shrinking  within  himself— >4iow  grinning, 
as  if  in  more  than  human  soorn  of  that 
abhorrence  which  be  felt  was  kindling 
round  him.— then  grasping  the  table  with 
a  sort  of  frantic  clutching  of  his  half- 
olenched  hands-^he  exhibited  an  appal- 
ling image  of  a  guilty  wretch,  whose  long 
life  of  dark  and  desperate  crime  was 
suddenly  unveiled,  and  placed  in  terrible 
array  before  him. 

'*  When,  however,  the  vision  had  thus 
awfully  pronounced,  *  Thou  abt  thb 
JCAN  !'  he  could  no  longer  command  his 
maddened  feelings,  but,  starting  up  and 
drawing  his  sword,  he  rushed  towards 
Fitz-Maurice  like  a  chafed  tiger,  roaring 
out, '  Fiend !  devil !— have  at  thy  throat, 
helUdog,  an  thou  canst  be  strangled  T 

**  He  staggered — reeled— fell— >ro}led 
for  a  moment  on  the  ground  in  contor- 
tions of  the  most  violent  agony—raised 
himself  on  his  knees— gazed  wildly  round 
—saw  the  spectre  of  his  murdered  daugh- 
ter,  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  once 
more  becalmed  sea,  apparelled  in  gtory, 
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like  an  angel,  and  atoendiog  to  th^  clovda; 
then,  witli  horrid  imprecations,  wfaieh 
burst  from  him  in  loud  yells,  rathor  than 
in  human  accents,  fell  back  and  lay  no- 
tionless. 

*<  At  that  moment,  the  eeene  of  en- 
chantment vanished!  Howling  and  laagib- 
ing  were  heard  without;  the  doora  flew 
open;  Mephosto  entered —he  orawM 
towards  the  body  of  Overbury,  seined  it 
by  the  throat,  and  with  the  ianii«  ease 
that  he  would  have  thrown  his  ■matk 
round  him,  flung  it  over  his  shonldnr^ 
and  carried  it  out  of  the  Abbey." 

We  shall  make  no  more  extracti 
from  this  very  singular  book.  Some- 
time hence,  when  it  may  be  si^po* 
Bed  to  have  been  pretty  generally  cir- 
culated, we  shall  probably  be  tempted 
to  recur  to  it  in  a  more  critical  v^in  ; 
at  present,  we  could  neither  analyae 
the  incidents  of  the  fable,  nor  enter 
minutely  into  the  discussion  of  any 
one  character  introduced,  witboat 
letting  out  the  nature  of  tbe  plo^ 
which  would  be  u^juat  equally  to  bim 
that  baa  written,  and  to  the  many  that 
are  about  to  read.  The  only  remark 
which  we  find  it  altogether  impoeaiUe 
to  suppress,  conoema  some  verses  in 
the  first  volume,  liir  Mudford  may 
depend  upon  it,  they  are  entiv^y  un- 
worthy of  the  manly  and  vigoroua 
prose  before,  between,  and  behind 
them.  Let  them  be  erased  without 
mercy  fh)m  the  next  edition.  That  the 
same  man  wrote  both  the  prose  and 
the  verse,  we  cannot  believe.  Surety 
the  author  of  the  Nights  of  St  Albans 
can  never  have  had  any  connexion* 
in  his  own  person,  with  tbe  Cockney 
School ! 

This  writer  would  increase  tbe  e£^ 
feet  of  his  horrors,  generally,  by 
shortening  their  details;  but  these 
rhymes  are  an  abomination^  with 
which  he  must  go  to  work^  root  and 
branch. 
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WM  Tocal ;  I  made  pnteniioiu  to  the  ontoiiotl  parti )  and  wtweoi  va,  welwatted,  tbat  w«  made  up 
theeatize  plieiioinenoii.*i— Ljbior  Hurt's  Btron. 

In  notes,  with  rnmy  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning ; 
The  melting  voice  through  mases  runnings 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony," 

so  illustrated  as  in  the  last  line  of 
Gay's  "  Black-eyed  Susan/'— 

<*  Adieu  I  she  ciied,  and  wared  her  lily 
hand," 

as  song  by  Indedon  in  his  prime. 

'Tis  strange!  here  was  "  a  vdca 
that  hath  failed/'  and  little  or  nothing 
said  of  ifr— "  Died  at  Worcester,  on 
-— -,  the  celebrated  vocalist,  Charles 
Indedon,"  without  further  comment^ 
was  all  that  meet  of  the  periodioda 
said  at  his  decease.  I  recollect  no* 
thing  worthy  of  him  being  put  forth^ 
no  essay  upon  his  yoice  and  style^and 
why  ?  Decause  poor  Charles  Indedon 
had  ceased  to  be  the  fashion ! 

The  time  is  somewhat  advanced^ 
bat  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this 
article  has  brought  to  my  mind  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  by  abler 
hands ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  point 
out  what  we  possessed  in  this  singer^ 
and  what  we  have  lost  bv  his  death. 

And  how  am  I  qualified  for  the  task? 
With  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  music  I  cannot  boast — ^but 
Rousseau  says—"  Disoit  autrefois  un 
sage,  c'est  au  poete  k  faire  de  la  poesie, 
et  au  musiden  a  faire  de  la  musique  ; 
mais  il  n'appartient  qu'au  philosophe 
de  Men  parler  de  Tune  et  ae  Tautre." 
And  there  are  hearts,  such  as  inspired 
the  poet  when  he  wrote — 

"  Withdraw  yourself 
Unto  this  neighbouring  groTe ;  there  shall 

you  see 
How  tlie  sweet  treble  of  the  chirping  birds, 
And  the  sweet  stirrinff  of  the  moved  leaves, 
Running  delightful  descant  to  the  sound 
Of  the  base  mnrmoring  of  the  bubbling 

brook, 
Becomes  a  concert  of  good  instruments, 
While  twenty  babbling  echoes  round  aboat» 
Out  of  the  stony  concave  of  their  mouths. 
Restore  the  vanished  music  of  each  closer 
And  fill  your  ears  full  with  redoubled  plea^ 

sum"*— 

such  as  warmsd  Spenser  when  ha  wrote 


"  Op  Indedon  ?  poor  Charles  Inde« 
don !"  said  I,  tunimg  to  his  portrait 
in  the  *'  Storm,"  hanging  in  goodly 
fellowshii»  with  a  few  of  the  idols  of 
mytheatncal  days,  Siddons,  Kemble, 
Bannister,  Mrs  Jordan,  and  6.  Cook,  in 
my  little  book-room*->"  Poor  Charles 
Indedon !  The  mighty  in  genius,  the 
high  in  birth,  the  conodted  in  talent, 
have  not  forgotten  thee,  then— and  will 
even  condescend  to  imitate  thee,  to 
imitate  thee  who  wast  inimitabie  /"  I 
arose  and  walked  about  my  little  sanc- 
tum in  meditative  mood.  The  days 
of  old  came  o'er  me — the  benefit  nights 
—the  play-bills,  with  the  "  Storm," 
"Black-eyed  Susan,"  &c.  in  the  largest 
type,  as  forming  the  most  attractive 
morceaux  in  the  biU  of  fare.  Then 
followed  the  squeeze  in  June !  through 
that  horrid  passage  in  the  old  Covent* 
Garden  Theatre  1 — then  the  well-earn- 
ed dimax— Indedon  in  blue  jacket, 
white  trousers,  red  waistcoat,  smart 
hat  and  cane— the  representative  of 
Britain's  best  defenders,  in  holiday 
garb — ^unaccompanied  by  orchestra  or 
inatrumcnts,  depending  upon  nought 
bat  "  the  human  voice  divine/'  after 
his  usual  walk  before  the  lights,  and 
repeatedly  licking  his  lips,  (as  if  he 
thought  that  the  sweet  sounds  which 
were  accustomed  to  flow  from  them 
must  leave  honey  behind,} — rolling 
forth  with  that  vast  volume  of  voice, 
at  once  astonishing  and  ddightful — 
"  All  in  the  downs  the  fleet  lay 
moored  /'  and  then  followed  the  strain 
of  love,  manlv  love  and  constancy,  in 
the  beautiful  language  of  Gay,  and  in 
tones  so  rich,  so  clear,  so  sweet !  every 
faculty  was  absorbed  in  the  sense  (n 
hearing !  die  hair  seemed  to  rise,  the 
flesh  to  stir !  the  silence  of  the  au- 
dience was  holy — they  durst  not,  they 
could  not,  even  applaud  that  which  so 
enchanted  them,  for  fear  of  losing  a 
note — I  really  think  I  could  have 
struck  any  one  who  could  have  shouts 
ed  a  "  bravo !"— Never  were  Milton's 
lines, 

<<  Soft  Lydian  airs 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
$ach  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
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his  "  Bowre  of  Blesse;"  Taaso  liis 
''  Gardens  of  Arinida ;"  Collins  his 
"Melancholy,"  who 

^  Pourd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pen- 
sive soul* — 

such  hesrts,  I  say,  and  such  as  have 
drank  with  unsatiated  thirst  at  the 
fountains  of  these  "  roasters  of  the 
lay/'  are  better  qualified  to  speak  up- 
on a  question  of  the  "  concord  of  sweet 
sounds"  tihan  all  the  merely  scientific 
musicians,  whether  professors  or  ama- 
teurs^  in  the  world. 

"  Of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall," 
I  profess  myself  an  admirer  of  that 
English  music  which  preceded  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr  Braham— the  music  of 
Arne,  Jackson,  Carter,  Storace,  Lin- 
ley,  Shield,  Davy,  even  of  Dibdin,  and 
of  those  fine  airs,  (the  names  of  whose 
composers  are  now  little  better  than 
traditional,)  which  glow  in  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera.  And  of  this  music  there 
never  was  beard  a  singer  equal  to 
Incledon,  and  perhaps  never  will.  The 
pa^os,  the  richness,  the  roundness, 
the  satisfying  fulness  to  the  ear,  which 
characterise  these  composers,  can  ne- 
ver be  mastered  by  the  merely  scientific 
singer ;  they  composed  for  the  voice, 
and  without  that  organ  in  its  most 
perfect  state,  complete  justice  can  ne- 
ver be  done  to  their  strains. 

I  before  said  these  masters  flourish- 
ed previous  to  the  debut  of  Mr  Brabam ; 
for  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
that  gentleman,  and  the  false  taste  he 
introduced  and  has  kept  alive,  that 
they  are  now  so  seldom  heard  in  our 
theatres,  concerts,  or  drawing-rooms. 
We  have  lost  the  notes  of  melody  and 
feeling,  and  what  have  we  in  their 
stead  P  The  glitter  and  plagiarism  of 
Rossini,  the  ponderous  science  of  We- 
ber, and  the  absolute  trash  of  all  our 
English  composers.  The  last  men- 
tioned gentlemen  certainly  come  into 
court  **  in  forma  pauperis/' — satisfied 
with  the  merit  of  arrangers,  harmo* 
nizers,  &c.,  and  are  found  to  confess, 
when  detection  is  probable,  that  the 
very  soul  of  their  pieces — the  melody* 
—is  taken  from  such  an  Italian^  such 
a  Sicilian,  Greek,  nay  even  Russian 
air* 

I  think  I  can,  in  some  degree,  ac- 
count for  the  fashion  these  composers 
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have  gained,  and  why,  I  fear,  dwj  are 
likely  to  maintain  it.  It  is  that  the 
pubiic  have  become  too  mueicaL  Every 
female,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, whose parentscan purchase  a  piano- 
forte, and  pay  a  master,  must  learn 
music ;  the  number  of  teachers  and 
pupils  are  multiplied  without  end; 
and  out  of  either  class  how  many  are 
there  qualified  by  nature  as  aingers? 
Not  two  in  fifty.  What  follows? 
By  labour  and  attention  eeienee  may 
be  acquired,  although  voice  cannot. 
The  voiceless  teacher  may  instruct  his 
voiceless  pupil  in  the  foppery  of  an 
art,  the  spirit  of  which  is  unattainable 
bv  either ;  pieces  merely  scientific  are 
placed  by  him  on  her  piano— are  per- 
formed to  the  credit  of  both,  with  vast 
execution,  as  far  as  respects  the  adence 
and  the  harmony — ^but  as  for  the  sing- 
ing, as  singing  ought  to  be,  'tis 
"  Worse  than  the  howling  of  Irish  wolves 
against  the  moon.'* 

Well — Miss,  from  the  expense  and 
pains  bestowed  upon  her,  must,  of 
course,  be  the  musical  oracle  of  the 
family ;  the  father  must  forego  his 
favourite  old  songs,  written  by  '*  honest 
Harry  Carey/'  (asRitson  insists  on  his 
being  called) ;  the  mother  is  laughed 
to  scorn  if  she  mentions  "  Auld  Robin 
Gray,"  "  Mary's  Dream,"  "  Oh,  Nan- 
ny,  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me?"— or  sudi 
obsolete  stuff; — and  even  the  brothers, 
who  might  stickle  a  little  for  Moore's 
melodies, 

''  With  thoqghU  that  breathe  and  words 
that  bum/* 

are  silenced  with,  *'  Pooh !  any  body 
can  sing  them." 

Thus  is  the  family  taste  made  up ; 
and  this  extends  to  the  patronage  of 
singers  in  the  style  alone  deemed  cor- 
rect, as  it  is  the  quantity  of  public  pa- 
tronage which  must  influence  the  ma- 
nager of  either  theatre  or  concert  in 
the  persons  he  engages.  And  thus 
has  the  great  extension  of  musical 
taste  been  injurious  to  music. 

But,  to  return  to  our  old  favourite. 
All  who  remember  him  must  likewise 
remember  his  powers  of  attraction  ere 
this  blight  of /o^Afonhad  come  over 
us.  Witness  his  various  beneflts,  and 
above  all,  that  at  the  Opera  House, 
producing,  it  is  said,  L.1500.    Such 


•  "Melody  is  the  essence  of  music,*'  said  Mozart  to  Miehael  Kelly ;  •*  I  compare 
a  good  melodist  to  ajine  racer,  and  counter-points  to  hadt  post^wrses,** 
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marks  of  public  faroor,  added  to  the 
constant  request  of  company,  both 

Imblic  and  private,  and  to  a  man  who, 
ike  Incledon,  lof^ed  his  art,  were  sure 
to  be  productive  of  vanity — ^vanity, 
the  besetting  sin  of  all  great  men,  from 
Alexander  on  his  Persian  throne,  to 
Mr  Kean  enthroned  in  the  Coal  Hole. 
—His  education  had  been  limited.  The 
songs  chiefly  in  vogue  at  the  early  part 
of  the  late  war  were  nautical^  which 
led  him  to  a  bold,  free  style;  these 
were  his  faults — vanity,  want  of  cul- 
tivation, and  a  freedom  of  manner  ap- 
proaching to  excess.  But  he  had  a 
qualification  as  a  singer  which  threw 
all  these  into  shade.  The  "  Spectator," 
I  believe,  somewhere  says  it  is  neces- 
aary  for  a  good  dancer  to  have  a  good 
unaerstan£ng;  but  I  think  it  is  much 
more  necessary  for  a  good  singer  to 
have  a  good  and  feding  heart ;  and 
whether  singing  or  acting  his  port  in 
the  drama  of  life,  with  family,  friends, 
or  brother  (not  forgetting  sister)  per- 
formers, Charles  Incledon  had  as  worm 
a  heart  as  ever  beat. 

I  cannot  completely  effect  my  pur- 
pose of  reminding  the  public  of  what 
they  have  lost  in  this  fine  singer,  with- 
out recurrence  to  the  songs  in  which 
he  earned  his  fame.  "  Pleasant  is  the 
recollection  of  joys  that  are  passed," 
says  Ossian ;  and  what  a  delightful 
storehouse  of  melody  is  opened  by  the 
remembrance  of  these  songs  I  At  the 
head  of  the  list,  in  unapproachable 
beauty,  ^Und  his  "  Black-eyed  Susan," 
'•  Storm,"  "  Old  Towler,"  and  *'  Lads 
of  the  VUlage;"  songs  which  few 
voices  can  attempt,  and  none  dare 
hope  to  equal  him  in.  Then,  as  ope- 
ras, we  had  first  his  Macheath,  a  part 
in  which,  notwithstanding  what  has 
been  said  of  his  slovenly  acting,  I 
think  him  unequalled.  His  was  the 
voice  to  burst  forth  in  the  rich  melo- 
dies of  that  equivocal  piece— Ad  was 
the  gentleman  who,  if  ruined  by  ex- 
cess, could  become  the  highwayman^ 
his  was  the  dashing,  manly  style  to 
ensnare  either  a  Polly  or  a  Lucy.  Poor 
Macheath  is  now  emasculated,  be- 
cause no  man  has  voice  to  sing  his 
songs.  I  have  heard  Mr  Young  has 
played  the  part,  and  "  report  speaks 
goldenly"  of  his  singing,  and  I  deeply 
regret  not  having  heard  nim.  I  under- 
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stand  he  sings  Moore's  melodies  better 
thanany  body ;  and  thinkit  likely,from 
the  few  *'  snatches"  I  have  heard  him 
give.  By  the  bye,  excepting  the  bur* 
ried,  thick  utterance  of  Inclraon  when 
speaking,  there  is  a  great  resemblance, 
as  far  as  regards  voice,  between  that 
singer  and  Mr  Young. 

As  a  Shakspearean,  I  must  class 
next  his  two  sweet  songs  in  "  As  You 
Like  iL"  His  was  the  pipe  to  be  list- 
ened to  amongst  the  warblers  of  "  Ar- 
denne,"  in  Dr  Arne's  delicious  "  Blow  1 
blow !  thou  Winter's  wind,"  and 
"  Under  the  green- wood  tree."  "Oh!" 
as  Jaques  savs,  "  I  can  suck  melan- 
choly from  tne  recollection  of  these 
songs  as  a  weasel  sucks  em"  Then 
follow  Jackson  of  Exeter^s  ^'  Lord  of 
the  Manor,"  and  Dibdin's  "  Quaker" 
and  "  Waterman  ;"  pieces  after  Inde-i 
don's  own  heart ;  all  free,  rich,  dear 
melody,  without  glitter. 

But  of  all  the  composers  of  his  own 
day.  Shield  was*  his  favourite;  and 
justly.  He  furnished  him  with  most 
of  his  popular  songs.  The  singer  was 
the  peculiar  organ  of  the  composer— 
his  *'  Thorn,"  his  *'  Mouth  which  a 
Smile,"  "  Tom  Moody,"  "  Heaving 
the  Lead,"  and  many,  many  others, 
seem  to  have  faded  away  with  the 
voice  of  the  melodist. 

But  I  find,  were  I  to  run  through, 
as  I  proposed,  all  the  songs  pecmar 
to  my  hero,  I  should,  most likelv,  tire 
my  reader.  The  delight  with  whidi  I 
dwell  upon  them  isaspeciesof  ^;otism  ; 
I  will  therefore  only  name  a  few  more, 
and  ''  leave  him  alone  with  his  glory." 
^'^Sally  in  our  Alley,"  the  song  Addi- 
son was  so  fond  of;  what  an  associom 
tionf  "  Post  Captaui,"  "  Brown  Jug." 
In  his  decline,  even  ''  His  fatherhe 
lost,"  and  '*  On  Lethe's  banks,"  in 
Artaxerxes ; — ^hear  the  singers  of  the 
present  day  sing  these  songs  I  '*  Bay 
of  Biscay,''  "  When  Vulcan  forged,*' 
the  secondof  "  All'swell,"  ''Bet,  sweet 
blossom,"  "  Will  Watch,"  "  Last 
Whistle,*'  &c.  &C.  Alas !  aks  I  and 
all  this  is  over !  He  has  piped  his  last 
whistle,  and  poor  Charles  *'  sleeps  in 
peace  with  the  dead !" 

In  concluding,  I  cannot  but  observe, 
that  no  singer  has  so  completely  iden- 
tified himself  with  particukr  songs. 
Those  in  which  he  most  excdled,  ne 


*  Let  the  lover  of  melody  look  over  the  list  of  works  published,  in  the  obituaiy  of 
that  beautiful  composer ! ! ! 
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stomped  as  his  Own—Ho  one  can  touch 
them  *'  while  his  memory  he  green/' 
When  the  race  who  heard  hira  has 
faded  awaj^  somelone  may  attempt 
them ;  hut  /  should  as  soon  think  of 
going  to  see  Mr  Kean  play  Coriola- 
nas,  as  to  hear  another  smg  *^  Bkck- 
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eyed  Susan."  My  mind  is  lUkcl— I 
have  Kemble's  noble  patrician  pe9feei 
before  me;  I  have  Gay's  ballad  in 
Indedon's  notes  as  fa&j  in  **  my 
mind*s  ear,'*  and  I  would  not  have 
them  displaced. 

W.  R. 


Mr  NoETH^ 
In  the  above  attempt  at  an  Artide^  I  had  occasion  to  quote  fhmi  the  old 
University  play  of  '^  Lingua/'  from  which^  it  strikes  me>  ^ou  might  make  an 
excellent  article.  As  thus :  some  small  account  of  University  plays — a  sketch 
of  the  plan  of  this— the  pleading  of  the  Senses — some  of  its  numerous  beauties^ 
and  all  put  into  shape.  If  you  approve  of  the  idea>  I  will  do  it  for  you^  aa  I 
cannot  more  amusingly  employ  my  leisure. 

Yours  obediently^ 

W.R. 
L0NDON9  Aug,  93,  18S9. 
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"  When  men  are  moit  sara  and  anogant,  they  are  oommoidsr  the  tnoitniiitBkeii." 

Hum. 


I  WAS  one  of  a  friendly  party  who^ 
when  the  Apoilo  was  lint  fitting  at 
Deptfordj  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  gun-room  officers  of  that  beau- 
tiful frigate.  The  party  on  board  con- 
sisted of  the  three  Lieutenants  of  the 
ship,  the  junior  Officer  of  Marines,  the 
Master,  the  Surgeon,  and  the  Puner  ; 
and  the  visitors  were  one  or  two  offi- 
cers from  other  ships,  myself,  and  a 
Mr  Bennett,  an  opulent  merchant  in 
the  city  of  London,  whose  character, 
like  that  of  many  of  his  brethren,  was 
a  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simpli- 
city— shrewd  and  inquisitive,  and  even 
wise,  in  every  thing  touching  his  pe- 
cuniary interests  and  speculations, 
(though  he  was  liberal  enough  in  ex- 
pending that  which  he  laboured  heart 
and  soul  to  acquire,)  and  ludicrously 
simple  and  contented  in  all  matters 
connected  with  taste  and  intellect,  or 
with  any  information,  which,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Exchange,  might 
be  deemed  unprofitable.  He  was  ne- 
vertheless much  given  to  making  a 
display  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  liis 
taate  and  his  diversified  knowledge : 
it  was  useless  to  refute  the  absurdi- 
ties which,  good  man,  he  was  for  ever 
uttering ;  and  in  vain  might  you  gen- 
tly point  out  his  blunders  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  hold  his  tongue.  No 
such  thing :  whether  he  admitted  your 


correction  or  not,  (though  the  former 
rarely  happened,)  he   would    begin 

X'n  with  the  same  fluent  self-com<- 
^  ency  to  dogmatize  on  subjecta 
of  which  he  was  profoundly  ignorant. 
— He  would,  for  example,  lecture  a 
musician  on  his  art,  although  he  knew 
not  the  difibrence  between  the  treble 
and  bass ;  and  he  would  fairly  gravel 
a  chemist  by  giving  laws  to  thatscienoe, 
which  laws  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
ingenious,  had  he  not  used  the  terms 
of  botany  or  conchology  (for  he  was 
not  particular)  in  expbnation  of  the 
experiments  of  the  fUmace.  He  was, 
however,  right  in  one  or  two  things. 
He  thought,  and  he  said  so,  wherever 
he  went, "  that  in  spiteofCobbett's  de- 
nial, Shakspeare  was  really  a  great  dra- 
matic poet,  and  that  trial  by  jury  was 
the  birth- right  of  Britons.'  He  was 
of  opinion,  moreover,  that  the  longi- 
tude was  difficult  to  hit  on,  according 
to  the  old  epigram  of  Swift,  which  he 
did  not  fail  to  repeat  when  no  ladies 
were  present ;  and  he  never  scrupled 
to  aver  that  Captain  Parry  had,  upon 
the  whoie,  failed  in  arriving  at  the 
North  Pole.  Upon  the  strength  of 
these  his  peculiar  opinions,  he  thought 
himself  qualified  to  dispute  with  any 
body  upon  any  thing.  If>  however, 
he  had  one  predilection  stronger  than 
another,  it  was  for  nauticals;  he  had 
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made  several  tripa  in  a  steam-boat  a» 
far  as  the  Nore;  frequently  '^  caught 
crabs"  in  a  '*  Fuany/'  and  was  al« 
ways  cslkd  on  at  the  -—  in  thecity» 
to  sing  the  ^'  Bay  of  Biscay  0:" 
he  thought  our  natural  safeguard  was 
our  ''wooden  waUs,"  and  he  could 
join  with  sixong  luDga  in  the  choma 
of  Rule  Britannia.  Thuspedect- 
ed  in  naval  infomiation»  he  was  eon* 
sidered  by  his  civic  friends  as  an  in- 
disputable iNracle  in  naval  matters^  and 
he  did  not  see  why  his  authority  should 
be  questioned  by  any  one  else. 

The  Master^  who  has  been  enume* 
rated  above,  was  a  har^headed,  sen« 
sable,  but  unoultivated,  North>eoun« 
trv  seaman*-''  a  regular  rough  knot.'* 
The  Lieutenanta  were  average  sped** 
mens  of  intelligent  naval  officers ;  and 
the  Surgeon,  like  the  migority  of  hia 
profesaional  brethren  of  all  classes^  waa 
a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  and  of  va» 
rious  intellectual  acquirements.  In* 
deed  tiiere  are  lew  peraons  of  mcee 
perfect  mental  culture  than  medical 
men,  which  la  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  ia  conaidered  that  their  pr»* 
fessional  knowledge  depends  so  much 
on  minute  analysis,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  contract  a  halnt  of  en* 
quiry,  and  take  nothing  for  granted 
witmmt  denonstratioD. 

Mr  Bennett  and  myself  had  been 
invited  on  board  the  Apollo  by  the 
merchant's  relative,  Russell,  tlie  se* 
oond  Lieutenant,  and  as  the  fame  of 
Bennett's  vocal  exploits  had  reached 
even  as  fiu  as  Deptlbrd,  he  was  asked 
after  dinner  to  mvour  the  company 
with  a  song.  This  waa  precisely  what 
the  merchant  wished ;  he  was  flight*' 
ed  with  the  compliment  paid  to  his 
voice,  and  thought  he  could  do  no  less 
then  requite  the  civility  of  his  hosts  by 
8ina;ing  them  a  sea-song,  whidi  he 
hadf  been  often  told  he  gave  with  all 
the  spirit  of  a  tar.  He  accordingly 
deared  his  pipes,  assumed  a  bluff  lode, 
protruded  hia  lips,  after  the  manner, 
aa  he  thought,  of  seamen,  and  chant- 
ed  a  well-known  ballad,  the  eondu* 
don  of  which  waa  marked  by  the  usual 
^npl*Q*^>  indiaerimlnately  and  chari- 
tably mamftated  on  such  occasions. 

"  Bravo !"  exchumed  an  officer,  who 
waa  hifflsdf  a  guest,  but  who  seemed 
to  think  the  nraise  bestowed  on  Ben- 
nett requirea  some  qualification— 
"  Bravo  I  as  far  as  the  singer's  con- 
oemed— but  as  for  the  writer,  he  is, 
I  must  say,  a  sad  blunderer." 


"  FrofanalioD;  by  the  Sacred  Nine  I 
aa  my  friend  the  Lord  Mayor's  chap« 
lain  says,"  ejaculated  the  merchant. 

"  No,  sir,"  returned  the  officer; 
"  nor  yet  by  the  Deep  Nine— which,  by 
the  bye,  though  set  to  a  beautiful  air, 
ia  another  blundering  ballad-— Pardon 
my  freedom,  sir;  we  sailors  are  per- 
hiqis  too  apt  to  say  what  we  think." 

"  Sir,"  sdd  Bennett,  assuming  an 
eamestnesaof  manner— "Sir,  I'm  per« 
suaded  that  nothinff  but  forgetfulniess, 
as  to  the  name  of  tne  bard  you  abuse, 
eoald  induce  you  to  hndervdue  hia 
immortd  muse.  My  friend,  the  Chap* 
lain,  thinks  h%hly  of  his  works.— Pray, 
do  you  know  the  author  of  the  bal* 
hd?" 

"  Not  I." 

"  I  suspected  as  much." 

"  But  I  know  this,"  rejoined  the 
officer,  "  that  were  he  eten  Moore 
lumself,  I  should  pronounce  him  to  be, 
aa  far  as  our  profession  is  concerned, 
a  decided  lubber." 

"  Moore,  my  dear  sir !  the  muse  of 

Moore  ia  aa  (mpodte  as  day  is  to  night 

—the  very  ngureo    nay  his  num- 

1 — » 

Dcrs        ■ 

^  Numbers?"  interrupted  Russell, 
^  if  he  deal  in  the  fiftieth  part  of  the 
figures  of  old  John  Hamilton,  he'd 
pnzde  a  few  of  his  readers — What  say 
9011,  Soundings  ?"  added  the  mer^ 
chant's  relative,  addressing  the  Mas- 
ter, in  the  antidpation  of  a  blunt  and 
humorous  reply. 

'*  Why,  if  you  adc  me  what  /think 
o'  the  matter,"  replied  the  Master,  in 
his  broad  north-country  accent,  "  I 
should  say  that  your  rhymesters  would 
find  it  no  easy  work  to  tak  the  tho^ 
rough  roots  oot  o'  some  of  old  John's 
log-sines  and  seecants." 

''Come,  George,"  said  Bennett,  per* 
odving  his  cousin's  drift,  "  equivoque 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  argument,  as 
my  clerical  friend  at  the  Mansion* 
House  savs— a  new  mode  of  blinking 
the  question.  But  I  suspect,  that  like 
^oor  friend  oppodte,  you  are  yourself 
iffnorant  of  the  bard  who  gave  birth  to 
tne  song." 

"  I  am  so  fhr  ignorant,"  said  Rus- 
sdl,  '*  that  I  know  not  whether  he  be 
bflurd  or  be{^;ar ;  though  I  believe  both, 
ever  since  Adam  was  an  oakum-boy  in 
Chatham  dock-yard,  have  been  con- 
ndered  synonymous.  But  I  know  thie, 
that  the  man,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a 
8ea*aQDg,  should  string  together  such 
a  tissue  of  trash,  doMrves— Come, 
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Master^  yon  shall  apportion  his  pu- 

■  mshment/'  added  the  jocular  Russell^ 

who  never  let  idip  an  opportunity  to 

draw  his  hlunt  messmate  into  debate. 

'*  Mind  ye/'  said  Soundings,  "  I 
only  speak  as  a  seo^farin  roan ;  but  if 
I'm  caaled  upon  to  pass  that  sintince 
which  might  be  duly  expeekted  to 
come  from  a  jooetly  indignant  seaman 
—I  should  condemn  the  writer — first 
of  al  to  be  tarred  and  feithered— then 
dooked  dangside^-then,  all  drooping 
and  dreeping,droomed  round  the  fleet, 
as  a  warning  tA  al  screebling  loobers 
boo  they  dabble  oot  o'  their  deepth." 

The  gravity  of  Ae  Master's  manner, 
added  to  his  uncouth  enunciation,  in 
passing,  as  he  termed  it,  sentence  upon 
the  poet,  protracted  not  a  little  the 
laugh. 

'<  Well,"  said  Bennett,  upon  the 
return  of  dlence — **  well,  I  roust  say, 
I  could  not  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  professional  prejudice— pardon 
the  phrase— -could  oe  carried  so  far  \ 
Is  It  to  be  believed  that  on  board  of  a 
British  man-of-war,  nay,  the  very  ship 
that  bears  the  sacred  name  of  Apollo- 
is  it,  I  repeat,  to  be  credited,  tnat  the 
sailor's  boasted  bard — the  Sbakspeare 
of  the  Sea — the  justly  denominated  and 
universally  acknowledged  Laureat  of 
the  Deep — in  ft  word,  that  the  great 
and  immortal  Dibdin  should  be  thus 
denounced  a  blunderer  and  scribbling 
lubber?" 

*'  He  is  little  else,"  said  Russell, 
coolly  adiusting  the  collar  of  his  shirt; 
"  nor  is  blundering  his  only  sin." 

The  Doctor,  who  presided  at  the 
table,  and  who  seldom  took  part  in 
discussion,  unless  something  could  be 
said  to  the  purpose,  thus  politely  ad- 
dressed his  ^uest — ''  I  partly  concede 
to  your  position,  Mr  Bennett,  that  pro- 
fessional prejudice  is  too  often  carried 
to  an  unpardonable  pitch.  But  in  this 
instance,  as  in  every  other,  when  the 
present  subject  has  been  brought  upon 
the  tapis,  I  must  do  my  messmates  the 
justice  to  say,  that  in  disputing  the 
talents  of  the  poet,  they  are  totally  un- 
influenced by  any  other  motive  than 
that  of  a  desire  to  disabuse  the  unini- 
tiated landsman  with  respect  to  the 
erroneous  estimation  too  generally 
formed  of  Dibdin  as  a  nautical  poet. 
As  an  ardent  admirer  of  lyrical  com- 
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positions,  and  indeed,  though  I  myself 
say  it,  no  mean  amateur  of  music,  I 
have  ever  considered  the  effusions  of 
Dibdin  fitter  for  the  indiscriminate  re- 
vels of  the  tavern,  than  for  the  cool 
examination  of  the  literary  student,  or 
the  professional  enquirer.  Indeed,  from 
a  desire  to  set  the  reputation  of  the 
lyrist  on  a  proper  basis,  I  once  propo- 
sed the  project  to  a  competent  friend 
«— to  analyze  his  labours— to  seriarate 
the  meritorious  from  the  worthless— 
to  shew  of  what  his  talents  really  con- 
sisted ;  and  to  prove,  that  though  be 
deserved  regard  in  some  things,  he  has 
for  the  most  part  been  loved  not  wiae- 
Iv,  but  too  well.  In  a  country  like 
tiiis,  where,  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years,  there  has  been  manifested  so 
much  literary  genius  of  the  highest 
order,  it  is  suz^y,  Mr  Bennett,  not 
consistent  that  vague  thoughts,  dap* 
trap  sentiments,  confused  metaphors, 
ana  unintelligible  inventifma  of  the 
vernacular  tongue,  should  be  profaaely 
lauded " 

'^Noo,  that's  what  I  caal  a  reegular 
raker !"  (Maculated  Soundings. 

'*  Nor  ought  we,"  int>co»ded  the 
Doctor,  heedless  of  the  rough  complin 
ment  of  his  blunt- minded  messmate, 
*'  in  regard  to  our  musical  reputatioD 
to  panegyrize  several  hundred  tuoes, 
because  some  few  have  deserved  auo* 
cess;  nor,  as  a  maritime  people,  should 
we  extol  as  sea- songs  a  hundred  bal- 
lads* of  which  not  more  than  four 
or  five  are  free  from  nautical  blunders 
of  the  most  obvious  kind." 

**  It  is  possible,"  said  Bennett,  "  in 
the  bard's  anxiety  to  point  a  mml,and 
particularly  awaken  in  our  seamen  that 
heroic  devotedness,  that  patriotic  des- 
peration, which  none  can  deny  has 
been  so  happily  effected  through  the 
medium  of  his  muse,  that  Dibdin  con- 
sidered a  strict  adherence  to  technical 
truth  a  matter  of  minor  impcnt.  In- 
deed, to  me  it  appears  that  hia  nauti- 
cal blunders  are,  as  my  divine  friend 
would  say,  rain- drops  in  the  vasty 
deep— spots  unseen  on  the  solar  lu- 
minary unaided  by  microscopic  power, 
compared  with  the  incalculable  service 
he  has  rendered  to  his  grateful  coun- 
try.'' 

There  is  no  place,  perhaps,  where 

*»  "  Landed  Gentry*'  of  £ngland. 
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*  Dibdin  published  99  sea  songs. 
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are  more  hospitably  treated^  or  where 
they  can  more  freely  indulge  in  con* 
▼eraation,  than  in  the  gun-room  of  an 
English  frigate:  but  when  extrava- 
gant assertion  usurps  the  place  of  ra- 
tional argument,  means  are  promptly 
devised  to  smother  discussion  ;  and 
these  were  resorted  to  in  the  present 
case,  eren  though  our  mercantile  ora- 
tor had  backed  his  opinions  by  the 
words  and  authority  of  his  friend  the 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  The 
Purser  tried  to  turn  the  conversation 
— talked  of  a  general  promotion — an 
increase  of  pay — a  change  of  admini- 
stration ;  and  though  last,  not  least  in 
professional  interest,  a  change  of  uni- 
form.* The  first  Lieutenant,  who  is 
introduced  to  the  reader  as  Ward,  af- 
fected that  his  presence  was  required 
on  deck — ^The  third  apprehended 
that  a  signal  from  the  senior  officer's 
diip,  would  compel  him  to  answer  it 
in  person.  The  Master,  less  delicate 
in  the  matter,  though  '*  longer  at  sea 
to  learn  manners"  than  any  of  his 
messmates,  openly  declared,  that  *'  it 
was  lil»  t^ng  to  geet  aoondings  in 
the  goot  o  Gibraltar,  to  reason  wi' 
men  on  things  they  knew  noothing 
aboot*' 

The  interposition  of  the  President 
succeeded,  however,  in  detaining  those 
oaembers  of  the  mess,  who,  to  use  a 
parliamentary  phrase,  had  evinced  a 
desire  to  ''  pair  off." 

*'  I  am  sure,"  said  the  Doctor,  con- 
cluding his  appeal  to  the  mess — "  I 
am  sure,  if  Mr  Bennett  be  not  one  of 
those  strong-minded  men  who  think 
it  a  viee  to  be  convinced,  he  will  rea- 
dily acquiesce  in  the  proposition,  (par- 
ticularlv  as  all  the  works  of  Dibdin 
are  at  Land),  to  discuss  the  preten- 
sions, musi(»I  and  lyrical,  of  that 
poet,  and  at  least  'allow  us  to  nro- 
duce  proof  in  support  of  our  remarks." 

"  Bravo !  back  Physic  against  Com- 
merce for  a  quarterly-bul ! — Come, 
Steward,"  bawled  the  impatient  Rus- 
sell— "  come,  dear  the  decks,  and 
let's  turn  to  with  a  will,  and  overhaul 
Mr  Dibdin  from  clue  to  earing." 

''  Why,  George,  if  my  friend  the 
parson  were  here,  he'd  call  you  an- 
other Longinus. — Upon  my  word, 
Mr  President,"  said  Bennett  sarcasti- 
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callj,  ''  yon  must  resign  the  critic's 
chair  to  my  cousin.  Already,  as  my 
reverend  friend  would  say,  we  recog- 
nise the  language  of  criticism." 

*'  Here,  Simon,"  retorted  Russell, 
assuming  an  unwonted  solemnity  of 
tone,  "  here  we  recognise  none  of  its 
venal  servility — its  contemptible  cant 
— ^We  know  eomething  of  the  subject 
we  attempt  to  dissect ;  and  when,  as 
in  the  present  case,  we  do  cut  upon 
oompulsion,  why,  we  do  it  in  the  right 
pUce,  and  never  miss  our  mark." 

"  Weel,  I  moostsay,  George,"  said 
Soundings  slylv,  "  you  always  spoot 
beest,  joost  when  you've  got  a  wee 
drap  in  your  ee." 

Less  disposed  to  defend  the  disci- 
ples of  Zoiltts,  than  discuss  to  the 
last  the  merits  of  the  Lyrist,  Bennett 
declared  that  it  was  his  firm  belief, 
and,  said  he,  "  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  landed 
community  are  impressed  with  the 
same  belief,  that  the  songs  of  Dibdin 
have  not  only  had  the  effect  of  con- 
tributing to  the  increase  of  our  sea- 
men, but  of  actually  inducing  them  to 
enlist  into  the  service  of  their  Sove- 
reign." 

The  conclusion  of  this  speech  was 
received  with  a  deafening  shout,  which 
shook  the  gun-room  from  its  proprie- 
ty, and  assailed  the  ears  of  the  less 
merry  Mids  without 

''  Weel  1"  exclaimed  Soundings, 
as  soon  as  the  roar  had  subsided,  ac- 
companying his  remark  vrith  a  thump 
on  the  table  from  a  fist  which  fell  with 
the  force  of  a  topmaul— ^'  Weel,  after 
that,  you'll  neext  persuade  us  Neelson 
was  feeter  for  an  Alderman  than  an 
Admiral." 

But  as  yet  the  credulity  of  Bennett 
appeared  unassailable,  and  as  little 
likely  to  be  shaken  by  rude  banter  as 
serious  assertion  ;— >the  master  pas- 
sion prevailing,  he  returned  to  the 
charge. 

*'  Possibly,"  said  he,  increasing  his 
gravity  of  manner,  **  possibly,  Mitter 
Soundingst'^^Uere  the  Undsman  was 
again  assailed  by  a  shout  which  might 
have  abashed  any  other  being,  the 
*'  bumps"  of  whose  "  self-esteem"  had 
been  leas  developed.  After  a  pause,  and 
a  vacant  stare  at  nis  convulsed  auditory. 


*  It  is  a  well-estebltshed  fact,  that,  to  the  present  unpopuUr  and  vulgar-Iooking 
uniform,  is  to  be  attributed  the  comparatively  small  muster  of  naval  officers  at  the 
last  drawing.room.«»Mfil^*i  JkvU. 
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M  if  uncoDflcious  of  the  cause  whidi 
had  excited  the  laugh,  he  again  pro« 
oeeded— ''  Ponibly,  Mitter  Sound* 
ings" — Again  the  roar  was  reiterated, 
and  was  again  followed  by  hisTacaity 
of  look.  At  lengthy  assured  by  toe 
Snrgeon  that  the  Umgh  originated 
aolely  in  the  Indicrous  mistake  under 
whidi  he  laboured  in  eonceiTing  the 
nickname  of  '<  Smmdings"  to  be  the 
ical  name  of  the  Master,  the  merchant, 
unabashed,  resumed-^''  Poniblj-— a 
—a— Mister— Mister." 

''  Coom,  out  wi'  it— you  needn't 
mince  the  matter  wi'  me— Caal  me 
Master^  at  once,  like  a  man." 

Here  the  Surgeon  observed,  that  he 
apprehended  neither  Mr  Bennett^  nor 
any  of  the  party  present,  would  ever 
haye  the  gratification  of  designating 
their  north  country  friend  by  the  ho* 
norary  distinction  of  '^  MaHer  ^ 
Arur 

**  I  doo  know  that,"  returned  the 
Newcastleman ;  **  I'll  back  these  hands 
of  mine,"  sprawling  upon  the  table 
his  delicate  digits,  and  wbich,  spread 
together,  fully  occupied  as  much  space 
as  that  of  a  large-siaed  dish—''  I'll 
back  that  they  shall  pint  a  nail,— toom 
a  block,— hoop  a  essk,— -caalk  aseam, 
^beeld  a  boat, — cut  oot  a  pair  o' 
dook  troosers,  and  moreover,  gore  a 
deemity  petticoat  with  youra,  for  your 
heed." 

"  Well,  I  don't  dispute  your  me- 
chanical talents,"  said  the  merchant, 
gravely ;  **  but  I  was  merely  about  to 
observe,  that  possibly  you  were  not 
aware  of  the  iact,  that  the  poet  was 
pensioned  by  Pitt — the  Pilot  that  wea« 
thered  the  storm." 

"  T^en  al  I  can  say  is,  that  the 
poeet,  as  you  caal  him,  weathered  the 
pilot,"  returned  [Soundings,  looking 
round  for  admiration  at  his  prompt 
rejoinder. 

Ward,  who  as  yet  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  discussion,  now  thought  it 
time  to  open  his  debating  battery.— 
''  Taking  into  consideration,"  said  he, 
"  the  tons  of  ink  which  have  been 
shed  upon  the  interminable  theme 
of  impressment,  it  is  singular  that, 
amongst  other  sagscious  propositions, 
it  should  never  have  occurred  to  the 
•'  abolitionists'  to  suggest  the  propriety 
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of  hribuig  a  better  bard— one  whose 
maritime  muse  mig^t  hare  manned 
the  fleet ;  and  at  onoe  spared  the  navy 
theodium,  and  the  nctioii  die  expense, 
attending  on  dut  unpopnlar  niode  of 
riising  seamen  fSor  the  servicew  fa* 
stead  of  issuing  press- wanants,  and 
seeking  and  soliciting  in  vain  the  diil 
authorities  to  back  those  most  sm«rei. 
Ufited  instruinenta  of  politioal  power,  it 
would  have  been  far  more  politic  to 
have  fbliowed  the  example  of  Orpheus 
of  old " 

**  The  Orpheeus  old  ?"  interrupted 
Soundings ;  "  yon  were  never  more 
out  in  your  r^'ning— ^Why,  Ueei 
ye,  she's  a  bran  new  freenie— and 
moreover  a  reegular  fleeyer/ 

Recovering  nrom  the  laugh  which 
the  Master^s  simplicity  had  excited, 
the  First  Lieutenant  resumed. 

''  Or  to  have  acted  in  aeoordanee 
with  thepoetic  apophthegm,  that  music 
hath  charms— 

**  To  soothe  the  savi^e  breast,*'  cried 
Russell,  snatdiingi  as  it  were,  the  quo- 
tation from  his  messmate's  mouth,  and 
casting  a  libellons  leer  at  the  unso- 
phisticated Soundings. 

*^  Nay,"  continued  Ward,  lareasti. 
cally — **  Nay,  at  every  port  we  should 
have  circulated  songs  convened  '  ri- 
ver protections*  into  flowing  chants 
—morose  and  merciless  prev-gangs 
into  choral  companies,  and  entrappal 
the  '  able-bodiea*  tar  with  the  tender- 
hearted strain." 

Here  Russell,  imaginii^,  ttom  the 
droopinff  position  whidi  hiscousin  had 
assumed  during  the  discharge  of  this 
ironical  fire— his  head  hangingoverhis 
empty  cofi^cup— his  fingers  fiddling 
witn  his  spoon— that  Bennett  had 
abandoned  nis  argument,  exclaimed, 
in  a  condliatorv  tone,  "  Come,  Simon, 
there's  no  disnonour  in  defeat — the 
bravest  mu9i  strike  when  beaten- 
Come,  dowse  your  colours,  and  at  once 
strike  to  superior  force !" 

"  Strike!"  exclaimed  Bennett,*— 
**  reason  never  strikes  to  ridicule — ^nor 
is  raillery  resorted  to,  until  people  find 
their  aigument  no  longer  tenaUe. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  my  worthy  cle- 
rical friend,  and  I  fully  agree  vnth  it. 
Were  I  not  maintaining  a  populsr 
opinion,"  continued  the   landnnan, 


*  On  board  men^f-war,  this  ofiieer  is  so  much  in  the  habit  of  being  desiffoated  ci- 
ther  by  the  appellation  of  *«  Soundinptj"  or  '«  Msster,'*  that  wen  it  not  his  daily  datj 
to  affix  his  signature  to  the  log-book,  he  really  might  forget  bis  own  i 


more  diipoied  to  piotnct  the  debate 
tbsn  cede  a  ungie  point  in  diqmte— 
"  or  did  I  not  taink  with  nine*tenthB 
of  a  thinking  nation——" 

"  Nine-tenths  of  your  thinking  na- 
tioo/'  interrupted  his  couaiuj "  are  too 
indolent  to  think  for  thenuelyea— 
Mister  Bull's  propensity  to  ready- 
made  opinions  is  not  more  notorious 
than  his  predilection  for  ready-made 
dothes." 

"  Well>  I  must  say,  that  the  best 
plain  coat  I  ever  poss^sed  was  a  ready- 
made  one,"  obsenred  the  marine  oU 
ficer,  rising  from  the  table  with  a  pro« 
found  look  of  wisdom,  it  being  the 
first  time,  save  for  edible  purposes,  he 
had  opened  his  mouth  smoe  he  had 
sat  down  to  dinner. 

**  What  \"  exclaimed  Ward,  wag- 
gishly; **  going,  just  9B  you  are  getting 
pleasant?^ 

Bennett  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
his  subject  to  enjoy  these  and  other 
jocular  shots  exchanged  at  table.— 
"  Mine,"  said  he,  ''  are  by  no  means 
ready-made  opinions.  They  have  been 
long  matured,  and  nothing  can  con- 
vince me,  that  the  ballads  of  the  bard 
have  not  contributed  much  to  our 
maritime  glory." 

**  I  should  like  to  know,"  said 
Soundings,  casting  at  Bennett  an  in- 
credulous leer, ''  whether  the  ballads 
were  launched  before  our  battles  were 
fought,  or  the  battles  fought  after  the 
ballads  were  built ;  for  to  me  it  ap- 
pears, though,  mind  ye,  not  mooch  of 
a  lawyer  at  logic,  that  Mister  Deebdin 
is  naore  indeebted  to  us  for  the  material 
OD  which  to  build  his  ballads,  than  we 
are  to  him  for  al  he's  geen  us  in  re- 
turn." 

'^  Bravo,  Soundings  1  bravo,  old  bov ! 
When  all  tradea  fail,  now  that  the 
fllioe-blacking  fraternity  have  gone  to 
the  foail,  you've  nothing  to  do  but 
to  ship  a  wig  and  bear  up  for  the 
Bar." 

"  Talking  o*  beering-oop,"  cried  the 
Master,  taking  his  cue  from  Russell's 
good-humoured  banter;  *^  did  you 
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ever  vet  know  a  thorough-breed  aea« 
man  oeer-oop  for  the  boonty  ?  Answer 
me  that,  Mr  Bennett,"  interrogated 
Soundings,  again  slapping  his  Hercu- 
lean hand  upon  the  table,  and  disturb- 
ing the  economy  of  the  crockenr- 

"  Two  for  one,"  muttered  the  ma- 
rine officer,  who  had  already  returned 
to  die  table. 

''  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  opi- 
nion," said  the  incredulous  landsman, 
adopting  a  brevity  of  reply  peculiar  to 
people  in  office. 

"  Why,  one  would  suppose  you'd  a 
leeson  from  some  of  our  affectUmate 
freendg/'md  Soundings,  chuckling  at 
a  joke  altogether  lost  on  the  uninitia- 
ted Undsman. 

"  In  matters  of  controversy,  as  my 
reverend  ally  would  say,  I  neither  know 
affectionate  iriends,"  said  Bennett, 
casting  a  significant  glance  at  his  re* 
lative,  "  nor  inveterate  foes ;  but  I 
assert  it  with  increased  conviction, 
that  to  Dibdin's  animating  efiusions 
is  to  be  attributed  that  inflexible  spirit 
of  loyalty,  of  valour,  of  clemency, 
and  of  patriotism,  that  blazes  so  in- 
tensely in  the  bosom  of  the  British 
tar ;  and  I  am  satisfied  to  the— what 
shall  I  sav?— to  the  indisputed  supre- 
macy of  his  muse,  Britain  owes  the 
creation  of  man^  a  mariner,  and  the 
navy,  however  disagreeable  the  asser- 
tion may  sound  to  pr^udioed  ears,  the 
possession  of  many  an  able-bodied  sea- 
man. When  Alderman  Atkins  was 
Lord  Mayor,  my  reverend  friend,  in 
returning  thanks  at  a  civic  dinner, 
when  his  health  was  drunk,  observed 
that " 

"  I'll  stake  my  nrofessional  reputa- 
tion," interrui>ted  tne  FirstLieutenant, 
starting  on  his  legs,  the  fire  flashing 
from  his  animated  eye—''  a  single  iota 
of  which  I  would  not  forfeit  for  all 
Mister  Dibdin's  ephemeral  fame — that 
his  songs  have  never  been  the  means 
of  contributing  a  single  seaman  to 
the  country,  much  less  of  adding  a 
thorough-bred  tar  to  the  ierviee.*  It 
is  monstrous  to  suppose  (to  use  the  £s- 


*  <*  The  navy,"  says  Captain  Grifllitba^  in  bis  admirable  pamphlet  On  the  AboHtwn 
qf  Tmprestment,  **  is  not  the  favourite  service ;  on  the  contrsry,  few  seamen,  compara- 
tively very  few,  voluntarify  enter  i  and  of  those  who  receive  the  bounty  in  war  time, 
to  the  testimony  of  an  officer,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Cbarles  Penrose,  (whose  opinioas 
snust  carry  weight,)  we  (means  Captain  O.)  beg  leave  to  add  that  of  our  own,  after 
forty- five  years  in  the  service,  tbatyiw  indeed  can  be  ealled  bonaJUU  volunteers*  They 
bave  either  entered  because  they  could  not  avoid  the  impressb  been  allowed  to  vo- 
lunteer after  being  impreised,  or  volunteered  firom  merchant  vessels  to  get  rid  of 
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miliar,  tboog^  forcible,  phraie  of  the 
Matter)  that  men,  who  aeldom  or  ever 
have  been  indaoed  to  bear  up  for  the 
boanty — a  boon  by  them  ever  oonai« 
drred  as  a  mere  Mm^— are  beings  bo 
susceptible  of  sentiment,  so  alive  to 
romance,  as  to  permit  their  too  long- 
rooted  antipathies  to  the  service  to 
strike  to  a  lubberly  ballad." 

*'  It  is  very  singular,"  said  Bennett, 
sneeringly,  "  that  in  the  person  of  the 
very  individual  who  has  so  incautiously 
denounced  the  bard  to  be  a  lyrical 
lubber,  I  now  produce  a  living  testi« 
monyin  support  of  my  assertions." 

'*  what,  me,  Simon  ?"  interrogated 
Russell. 

^'  Yes,  George ;  your  worthy  father 
has  more  than  once  assured  me,  that 
your  military  ardour  was  roused " 

*' JWt/itery  ardour  !—d—n  it,  you 
had  better  make  me  a  militia-man  at 
once!" 

**  Well,  then,  that  your  devotion  to 
the  navy— (all  these  little  pointless 
interrupttODs  are  but  weak  inventions 
of  ^e  enemy) — ^may  be  solely  attribu- 
table to  your  predilection  for  Dibdin's 
ballads  when  a  boy/' 

**  Yea,  and  my  predilection,  as  you 
term  it,  for  Mister  Dibdin's  doggrels, 
on  one  occasion,  was  nearly  the  cause 
of  the  boy  being  mast-hraded  for  a 
fottr*hours'  spell." 

'^  Bellowing  one  of  his  ballads  about 
the  decks  ?"  said  Ward  inquisitively. 

ff  Ko— we  were  in  chase  of  a  French 
privateer  ahead.  The  Captain  and  all 
the  officers  were  on  the  forecastle,  with 
their  glasses  riveted,  as  it  were,  on  the 
chase,  in  anxious  suspense.  The  wind 
was  veering  and  hauling,  and  every 
thing  depended  upon  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  flaws  that  favoured  us. 
Being  nearer  to  the  person  of  the 
Captain  than  a  more  competent  mes- 
senger, I  was  dispatched  with  direc- 
tions to  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  re- 
quest his  minute  attention  to  the  conn 
—that  already  the  shin  had  nearly 
been  taken  aback— and  that  'Now,  tell 
him,'  said  the  CapUin, '  the  topsails 
are  lifting:  Well,  aft  I  flew  with  all 
the  consequence  attached  to  my  mis* 
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f  The  Captain  mje,  nr/  said  T, 
addressing  the  Second  Lientenan  t,  who 
had  charge  of  the  dedc,  and  who  had 
not  the  most  fascinating  nuumcn  in 
the  world, — '  theCaptain  reqneata  your 
attention  to  the  conn,  for  that  the  iop* 
lifte  have  nearly  been  taken  aback: — 
'  The  tcpiifU  aback  !  you  young  imp  1 
From  whom  did  you  learn  that  lub« 
berly  phrase?'— 'The  Captain  aaid  so,' 
I  pertly  replied. — *  The  Captain  nJd 
no  such  thing,  sir ;  and  for  two  pina 
I'd  cause  him  to  introduce  you  to  the 
gunner' e  daughter.  I  cannot  oonoeiTe,' 
added  he,  increasing  in  anger,  *%tkere 
vou  could  have  picked  up  such  a  lub- 
berly knovmothing  phrase.'—'  I  saw 
it  in  print,  sir,'  said  I,  thinking,  like 
fools  of  a  greater  growth,  that  every 
thing  committed  to  the  press  was  gos- 
pel, as  if  type  were  the  test  of  truth. 
— '  In  print !  you  positive  puppy  !'^ 
*  Yes,  sir,'  said  I,  undaunted  at  his 
reproachful  epithets,  *  in  Poor  Jack/ 
— '  I'll  Jack  you  1'  said  he,  degrading 
me  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  afterguard 
and  marines,  who  were  then  getting  a 
pull  of  the  lee-fore-braee.  '  D'ye  see 
thoee  Jacks?'  added  he,  pointing* aloft 
to  the  fore-top>gallant  cross-trees ; — 
'  the  next  time  I  hear  you  make  use 
of  such  a  blundering  ballad*  monger's 

Ehrase,  I'll  send  you  there  for  a  four- 
ours'  spell.'  So  much  for  my  devo- 
tion to  Dibdin.— Now  as  H/U,"  add- 
ed Russell,  explaining  to  his  r^tive 
the  point  of  his  anecdote,  ''happen  to 
be  ropes  and  not  eaUe,  the  phrase  aback, 
as  appUed  to  the  former,  is  not  only 
nonsense,  but  appears  to  be  a  most 
unaccountable  perversion  of  a  term  so 
generally  understood.  Any  man  pos- 
sessing the  least  smattering  of  nauti- 
cals,  would  readily  have  said,  as  sung 
by  seamen,  '  Take  the  topsaiU  of  sea- 
men aback.'  By  this  reading,  the  figure 
of  the  poet  is  rendered  nautically  true, 
and  equally,  if  not  better,  suited  to 
the  musical  rhythm." 

Alluding  to  the  circumstance  of 
Russell  having,  in  his  youth,  been  de- 
voted toDibdin,  the  Surgeon  observed 
that  he  could  readily  believe  that  some 
of  our  "  boys  of  the  first  class,"*  when 


some  pressure  or  annoyance  there,  and  because  tbey  could  ensure  their  pay  onlj  by 
going  to  a  man-of-war.    But  in  the  whole  of  our  service,  we  can  hardly  recount 
hay-a-^oun  bcnaftk  vohtnteen.    We  must,  then,  look  for  some  very  potent  csu*e, 
thus  operating  against  the  King's  service.*'— Poge  77. 
«  "  Bo^  ^  ihefiru  cto«i,'*— the  younger  midshipmen. 
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in  the  but  at  schooU  have  before  now 
preferred  being  hoisted  on  board  to 
being  hoisted  on  a  back^  and  have 
therefore  less  relished  the  stripes  of 
the  preceptor  than  the  strains  of  the 
poet:  But  to  suppose  that  seamen  have 
been  in  any  way  inflaenced  by  Dibditi's 
niuse>  was  really,  "  to  say  the  least  of 
it,"  added  the  Doctor  with  warmth, 
''  a  most  irrational  assumption." 

The  works  of  Dibdin,  which  had 
been  copiously  interlined  and  marked 
with  marginal  notes^  were  now  laid 
upon  the  table  by  the  Doctor's  libra- 
rian^alias  the  loblolly-boy. 

''Now/'  said  the  President^  opening 
the  profefihnal  life  of  the  lyrist,  "  be- 
fore i^e  discuss  Mr  Dibdin,  let's  see 
what  he  says  for  himself."  Here  the 
surgeon  read  aloud  the  following  lu« 
dicrous  effusion  of  self-complacency : 

'  The  music  I  have  was  strongly  in  my 
mind  from  my  earliest  remembrance,  and 
I  know  that  no  master  could  at  any  time 
have  been  of  the  least  service  to  me.  '  It 
lay  quietly  a  hidden  spark,  which  in  the 
country  foand  nothing  ardent  enough  to 
vivify  it;  but,  coming  in  contact  with 
proper  fitd,  the  different  performances  in 
town,  it  at  once  expanded,  and  nothing 
could  keep  it  uUhin  bounds.* 

"  Passing  over  the  fury  of  his  mu« 
sical  flame,  I  believe  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  music,  or  at  least  the  com- 
position of  it,  is  entirely  an  artificial 
acquirement,  not  to  be  obtained  bv 
mere  genius,  however  strong.  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  other 
great  masters,"  continued  the  Doctor, 
<' could  not  have  arisen  to  the  emi- 
nence they  attained,  had  they  not  given 
the  niost  laborious  attention  to  the 
laws  of  musical  science.    It  is  certain- 
ly possible,  as  Pope  did,  to  lisp  in  num- 
bers ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  compose 
melodies  and  effective  harmonies  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  musical  theory.* 
Nor  could  Dibdin,  though  in  his  mo- 
dest memoir  he  has  thought  proper  to 
disclaim  the  necessity,  have  given  birth 
to  some  of  his  airs,  had  he  be^  alto- 
gether destitute  of  any  acquaintance 
ivith  the  rules  of  composition." 

"  I  think  that  point  may  be  dispu- 
ted,"  said  Bennett,  looking  sagaciously. 
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although  he  knew  not  a  quaver  from  a 
crotchet. 

'*  But  here,"  said  the  Doctor,  point- 
ing to  the  passage,  "  he  admiu  that 
he  '  studied  the  structure  of  Correlli*8 
harmonies,'  which,  however,  he  con- 
founds, unintelligibly  enough,  with 
melody ;  and  to  this  study,  it  seems, 
he  added  an  endeavour  to  acquire  the 
theoretical  learning  of  Rameau.  In- 
consistencies of  this  description  are, 
however,  inseparable  from  overween- 
ing self-estimation." 

"I  don't  see  that,"  returned  the, 
merchant,  dop;matically. 

*^  But  this  IS  not  all,  proceeded  the 
President;  ''for  here  the  poet  modestly 
assures  us,  that  he  '  began  and  com- 
pleted the  Saihr'e  Journal  in  half  an 
hour ;  and  I  could  mention,'  says  he, 
*  perhaps  thirty  verj  prominent  songs, 
that  did  not  take  m  the  writing  and 
composing  more  than  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  each.'  Again  he  says :  '  Put- 
ting whatever  merit  there  may  be  in 
writing,  composing,  and  accompanying, 
any  one  of  my  entertainments  out  of 
the  question,  Uie  exertion,  only,  never 
was  before,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
{Jor  lam  master  of  the  subject,)  never 
will  again  be,  accomplished.' " 

**  He  master  of  his  subject  V*  cried 
Russell  indignantly. 

"  Yes;  and  moreover,  he  here  says,'' 
proceeded  the  Doctor,  reading  tiie 
passage  in  a  mock-declamatory  tone, 
'' '  My  songs  have  been  the  solace  of 
sailors  in  long  voyages,  in  storms,  in 
battles,  and  they  have  been  quoted  in 
mutinies  to  the  restoration  of  order 
and  discipline  I P  "t 

''Unices,  Doctor,"  said  Soundings, 
"  you  want  that  seek'ning  stooff  to  act 
on  m]r  stomach  like  one  o'  your  own 
emeeticks,  you'll  gee  us  no  more  o'  that 
brawling  braggadocea's  froth.  What  I 
does  he  dare  to  say,  and  has  die  ef- 
fronterie  to  put  it  in  print  too,  that 
sailors  have  nothing  else  to  do  in  hot 
battles  and  heavy  breezes,  but  to  baal 
and  bellow  about  the  decks  his  mon- 
grell,  sentimental,  seek'ning,  looberly 
trash  ?  And,  as  for  his  songs  being 
quoted,  as  he  caals  it,  to  quell  mutiny, 
and  restore  order,  I  can  only  say,  that 
to  tone,  as  a  straight-minded,  plain* 


*  Some  new  and  very  curious  theories  on  the  subject  of  the  Mathematics  of  Music, 
bave  lately  been  laid  before  the  public,  by  a  very  ingenious  young  musician  of  the 
name  of  Hewitt.    Published  in  London,  79,  Wimpole  Street. 

f  I>ibdin*s  Life,  vol.  i*  p.  8. 
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safliug  man— a  man  tbat  doesn't,  Kke 
8omefolk/'(casting  a  significant  ^nce 
atthemerchanO  "let his  shore-going 
logic  geet  the  beeter  of  his  reason^! 
can  only  say.  to  me  it  seems  strangely 
unacooontable  that  his  songs  were  so 
nnsooooessfally  sang  to  the  mutineers 
at  the  Nore ;  and  parteekcularly  in 
Ming  to  prevent  his  patron— the  pilot 
he  weethered  oot  o'  tine  peenshnn^  be- 
ing hungoopin  affigeeat  the  fore-yard« 
arm  of  me  leading  ships."* 

Blinking  the  egotism  of  the  poet^his 
champion^  lowenng  a  little  of  nisown 
lofty  tone,obseryed^  that  "At  all  events 
it  most  be  admitted,  that  the  songs  of 
Dibdin  contributedmnch  to  theamase« 
ment  of  our  seamen." 

'^  Dibdin^  my  dear  Simon/'  said 
Russdl,  "is  by  no  means  as  popular 
in  the  galley  as  you  and  others  of  his 
admirers  may  imagine.  In  that  temple 
of  taste>  dedicated  to  debate  and  sacred 
to  song,  his  compositions/'  continued 
the  lieutenant,  jocosely,  "  have  never 
been  considered  as  classic.  Some  have 
been  'condemned  as  unfit  for  service/ 
oUiers  have  been  docked  and  consign- 
ed to  the  cockpit,  (for  the  denisen  of 
the  orlop  is  by  no  means  as  nice  in  his 
aauticafs  as  Jack,)  whilst  many,  to 
make  them  more  acceptable  at  Shuly*. 
port,  or  popular  at  Point,  have  under* 
0one,  both  in  metre  and  matter,  a 
thorough  repair.  Indeed,  as  Sound- 
ings has  observed,  his  sentimentality  is 
sidc'ning;.  and  accords  little  with  the 
taste  of  the  tar.  Nor  is  this  his  only 
defect ; — his  tropes  are  as  false  as  his 
ropes  are  foul — thorough*  puts  are  to 
be  found  in  every  figure — broken  me- 
taphors in  every  verse  :  and  from  his 
want  of  nautical  knowledge  and  mis- 
application of  technical  terms,  many 
of  his  stanzas  are  not  only  rendered 
puzzling  to  landsmen,  but  totally  un- 
intelligible to  seamen.  I  think  jou, 
will  allow,"  continued  Russell,  placing 
before  his  cousin  the  open  volume 
which  contained  the  song  that  had 
caused  the  discussion,  "that  this  stanza 
of  your  favourite  ballad— a  ballad,  by 
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the  bye,  of  whidi  Dibdin  himself  in- 
forms us  that  he'pdbliahed,  from  first 
to  last,  ten  ihaueand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  oopie8,'t  famishes  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  lyrical  confaaioii : 

<  That  time,  bound  stiaight  to  Portugi], 

Bight  fore  and  aft  ws  ban  ; 

But  when  we  made  Cape  Ortegal, 

A  gale  blew  off  the  shore. 

She  lay,  so  did  it  shock  her. 

A  log  vpon  the  mamf 

Till,  saved  from  Davy's  Locker, 

Wepitf  to  lea  again.* 

"  Now  I  think  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted," said  Russell,  upon  conchi- 
ding  a  second  perusal  of  this  vene, 
"  that  there  is  not  to  be  foond,  in  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  a  tar  annoutor 
competent  to  interpret  the  phrase, 
*  right  fore  and  aft  toe  bore  ;'  or  who 
can  comprehend  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  a  vessel  already  at  sea,  and  ly- 
ing like  a  log  upon  the  mainy  patting 
to  sea  again,  when  saved  from  Davy's 
Locker." 

"  Had  it,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  been 
the  object  of  Dibdin,  like  that  of  the 
inimiuble  author  of  GuUiver'a  Tra. 
vels,  to  have  satirized  those  writers  of 
romance  who  have  unoonadously  blun- 
dered in  their  application  of  nautical 
terms,  he  could  not  have  succeeded 
more  triumphantiy  than  he  has  in  that 
unmetrical  jumble  of  impossibilities. 
Indeed,  in  this  particular  (however 
unintentional  on  the  part  of  the  eot* 
diiant  poet  of  the  deep)  he  frequently 
eclipses  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  (Swift) 
description  of  a  storm"—— 

"  D that  looberly  word!  why 

can't  yc  caa  it  breeze,  like  a  man  ?"  in- 
terrupted the  blunt  north  countryman. 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  gah  encoun- 
tered in  the  vovage  to  Brobdingnag, 
(and  in  which,'  he  observed,  **  all  the 
nautical  evolutions  incidental  to  theoc- 
casion— such  as  reefing,  furling,  wear- 
ing, scudding,  &c— are  detailed  in  an 
admirable  vem  of  burlesque,)  is  scarce- 
ly broader  in  caricature,  or  more  re- 
plete with  blunder,  than  may  be  found 


.  *  The  following  passage  from  Brenton's  Nsval  History,  may  serve  to  elucidate  the 
Master's  allusion :— "  At  daylight  next  morning,  the  reports  of  guns  and  small  arms 
Awoke  them,  (the  officers,)  and  they  saw  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  execution  of 
officers  and  men  at  the  ysid-arm  of  some  of  the  ships,  as  they  were  run  up  in  the  smoke 
of  the  guns ;  and  while  hanging,  concluded  that  they  should  very  soon  share  the  &atne 
fate ;  nor  was  it  till  two  or  three  hours  afterward  that  they  were  undeceived,  and  in- 
formed  that  the  figures  suspended  were  only  effigies  meant  to  represent  the  Right 
Hon.  WUlUm  Fitt,  w|iom  they  (the  mutineers)  facetiously  termed  Billy  Pitt."— Vol.  i. 
p.  427. 
t  *«  The  Greenwich  Pensioner.*' 
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in  Beveral  ttmsis  of  the  poet,  who^  ia 
his  own  record,  has  styled  himself 
'  moiter  of  his  sabjeet' " 

"  But  what  have  we  here  r"  cried 
Russell— 

'  TUeJhwing  sails  we  tars  unbend^ 
To  lead  a  roving  life ; 

la  every  mess  we  And  a  friend. 
In  every  port  a  wife.' 
''  Now,  this  stanza  is  from  the  bal- 
ladentitled,  ''Jack  in  his  element  ;''and 
which  proves  pretty  clearly  that  Dib* 
din  is  never  in  hit  element  when  he 
dabbles  in  blue  water.  That  locomo* 
tion,"  conthiued  Russell,  ''is  a  newer 
essential  to  a  rover,  no  one  will  at- 
tempt to  deny ;  but  I  guess,"  added 
the  jocidar  Lieutenant,  imitating  the 
Yankee  twang,  "  that  the  commander 
of  the  J2e<i-Rover  would  have  looked 
'  'tarnation  blue/  if,  when  on  a  roving 
commission,  or  when  chased  by  the 
fbe,  he  had  been  oomnelled  to  nave 
'  unbent  her  flowing  sails.'  It  is  true, 
that  the  acceptation  of  this  phrase,  as 
received  by  seamen,  has,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  suggested  these  remarks — ^but  as 
the  figure  is  equally  false,  in  a  nauti« 
cal,  as  well  as  a  metaphorical  sense, 
they  cajinot,  I  presume,  be  pronounced 
hypercritical.  To  unbend,  technically 
speaking,  signifies  to  detach  the  saiis 
from  the  yvds,  and  send  them  down 
for  the  pmrpoae  of  repairing  or  stowing 
away,  as  is  common  upon  coming  into 
port.  '  To  unbend,'  (a  phrase,  by  the 
bye,  little  understood  by  big-wigs  in 
office,}  strikes  landsmen,  and  was 
doubtless  so  conceived  by  Dibdin,  to 
mean  the  unfolding  of  the  canvass; 
thon^  it  cannot  be  applied  in  that 
sense,  inasmuch  as  he  states  that  the 
sail  was  already  in  ajhwing  condition." 

"  Talking  of  flowing,"  said  Ward, 
who  had  just  taken  up  an  unoccupied 
volume,  "  see  what  an  unaccountable 
misapplication  of  technical  terms  here 
occur  in  his  '  Flowing  can  :'— 

'  The  cadge  to  weigh. 
The  sheets  belay, 

He  does  it  with  a  wish; 
To  heave  the  lead, 
Or  to  eat'head. 
The  pond'roQS  andior  /M.' 
*'  Here,"  said  Ward,  "  the  rhyme 
has  unwittingly  betrayed  the  writer 
into  the  commission  of  a  blunder  un- 
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pardonable  in  a  nautk«I  poet*  Tojiah 
the  anchor  to  the  cai»heid,  is  folly  ; 
he  might  as  well  have  said,  oat-headed 
the  Juh-'^one  is  not  a  greater  absurd* 
ity  than  the  other." 

"  These  little  deviations  from  tech* 
nical  truth,"  said  Bennett,  "  appeal 
to  me,  as  I  before  said,  to  be  trmesj 
oompared  with  the  greater  object  of 
the  bard— that  of  elevating  the  hearts 
of  the  tars  to  the  defence  of  their  king 
and  country." 

"  My  good  sir,"  returned  the  First 
Lieutenant,  "  the  tersenessandadroit^ 
ness  peculiar  to  sea  idioms,  when  ju<« 
didously  employed,  may  be  rendered 
apparent,  even  to  landsmen ;  but  wheii 
misapplied,  or  made  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  thoughts  of  an  uninitiated 
rhymester  are  to  turn,  they  no  longer 
retain  their  vigour,  but  become  dis« 
sonant  to  the  ear,  and  unintdligihle  to 
the  mind.  But  the  fact  is,  few  have 
aflPorded  (and.  Heaven  knows,  Dibdin 
has  had  competitors  in  abundance  in 
the  '  Dove'  and  '  Lot^e'-sick  rhymers 
of  his  day)  a  better  practical  illustra- 
tion of  Butler's  witty  definition  of 
rhyme.    With  Dibdin, 

'  Rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verse.* 
Deprive  him  of  his  ^grcg,'  (though,  ta 
do  him  juatioe,  he  ii  always  flippai^t 

ri  *Jlip,'*)  hia  'Av'-rhia  'Nan,' 
'  oofi'— his  '  #^  and  his  '  die,' 
(for  with  him,  sauors  in  love,  like 
Sultans  in  war,  are  direfullv  subject 
to  sudden  death,)  and  you  knock  off 
the  pintles  of  his  verse,  and  render  his 
muse  unmanageable." 

"  But,  Mr  Bennett,"  said  theDoo* 
tor,  "  if  Dibdin's  faculty  of  rhyming 
is  poor  in  resources,  believe  me,  hia 
sentimentality  is  stUl  more  open  to 
reprehension.  What  can  be  more  lu- 
dicrously maudlin  than  this  stanaa, 
from  the  ballad  entitled, '  Ben  Back. 
suy  ?'— 
'  At  distance  from  his  Anna*t  beauty, 

While  roaring  winds  the  sea  deform, 
Ben  sings,  and  well  performs  his  duty, 
Aadbraves^  ^/om^  thefirightfiil  storm.'  *' 

Here  the  Master  burst  out  into  a 
hon^laugh,  whilst  Ward  proceeded— 
"  'Tis  '/or  hve,'  then,  that  on  the 
cold  December  day  Jack  is  seen  be- 
neath the  bows  of  a  battle-ship,  mer- 
ging his  body  in  the  briny  deep  as  he 


*  This  beverage  was  banished  from  the  'tween  decks  long  prior  to  the  Poet's 
nativity. 
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lashes  the  cablet,  or  bends-on  the  bow- 
lincB,  pending  the  operation  of  clea- 
ving hause— 'Tis  *for  lave,'  then,  that 
in  we  gusty  gale,  in  the  heavy  hum* 
cane,  he  mounto  aloft,  lies  out  on  the 
lee*yard-arm,  gathers  in  the  wildly 
agitated  canvass,  and  finally  furls  the 
shaking  and  shattered  sail— 'Tis  'fifr 
Jove,'  too,  that  he  works  at  the  winch, 
perseveres  at  the  pumps,  and  bails 
below,  when  his  frail  bark  is  in  a 
helpless  and  hopekss  state.  A  French 
sonnetteer  has  said,  and  his  words 
have  thus  been  rendered  into  English, 
«  Oh !  'tis  love,  'tis  love. 
That  makes  the  world  go  round.* 

But  I  can  assure  you,  Mr  Bennett, 
that  lovemW  never  make  the  '  ship  go 
round.'    He  who  trusts  to  the  tender 

Csion  to  heave  about  his  ticklish 
k,  wiU  assuredly  miss  stays,  bun- 
ftle  the  business,  and  go  to  leeward  at 
fast." 

**  The  next  stanza  from  the  same 
ballad,"  said  the  President,  "affords, 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  tar,  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  dealing 
in  sentiment:— 

*  Alas!  in  vain !  the  vessel  batter*d, 
On  a  rock  splitting,  opens  wide; 

While  huierated,  torn,  and  shatter'd, 
JSen  thougki  qf  Anna,  nglCd,  an4  died.* 
"Again— 

*  The  semblance  of  each  lovely  feature. 
That  Ben  had  worn  around  his  neck, 

Where  Art  stood  substitute  for  Nature,* 
A  tar,  his  friend,  taved  from  the  wreck : 

In  fervent  hope  while  Anna,  burning, 
Blush'd  as  she  wished  to  be  a  bride ; 

The  portrait  came,  joy  tum*d  to  moum- 

ingp 

She  saw,  grew  pale,  «ufi^(/oivn.  and  (/wd.  *  *' 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  said  Ward, "  for 
the  lady  to  droop  like  a  lily ;  but 
what  think  you  of  Jack  slipping  his 
wind  in  love? — Hear  what  becomes 
of  '  Jack  RatUin  ;'— 
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*  Tlie  same  express  the  crew  commanded 

Once  more  to  view  their  native  land. 
Amongst  the  rest,  brought  Jack  some 
tidings,«— 

Would  it  had  been  his  love*s  fair  hand ! 
Oh,  fate !  her  death  defaced  the  letter; 

Instant,  his  pulse  forgot  to  move ; 
With  quiv*ring  lips  and  eyes  uplifted. 

He  heaved  a  agh,  and  died  for  love** 

"  Fipes's  reply  to  the  lady^  on 
being  questioned,  '  Whether  he  was 
ever  in  love?*  speaks  volumes  on  the 
subject  oi  Jack's  notion  of  the  tender 
passion.  But  ghe  idea  of  a  tarrv  top*  / 
man  appending  from  his  nedc  the  ' 
locket  of  his  lass,  is  almost  too  ludi- 
crous for  comment.  Fancy  a  double- 
fisted  fellow,  when,  in  feeling  for  the 
laniard  of  the  knife  which  is  to  cut 
the  '  studden*  sail-stop,'  laying  hold 
in  mistake,  and  pulling  ^om  his  bushy 
bosom,  the  chain  which  suspends  the 
miniature  of  Moll !  Imagine  the  ban- 
ter, nay,  burst  of  indignation,  on  the 
forecastle,  at  n^ch  an  awkward  dis* 
covery  !  But  ihe  truth  is,  that  Dib-  i 
din  knew  as  little  of  the  character  of  ' 
seamen,  as  he  did  of  their  terse  and  ! 
expressive  phraseology.  Jack  may 
sigh  for  Uickor,'  but  never  for  love  ;  I 
and  as  for  the  Utter,  it  may  be  literal- . 
lysaid  to  be  only  ^«Ar«»-deep.'  "Why, 
sir,"  continued  the  First  Lieutenant 
addressing  the  merchant,  "  Jack  will 
tattoo  himself  from  top  to  toe — dis« 
figure  his  flesh,  and  suffer  consider- 
able torture,  in  undergoing  the  pain- 
ful operation  which  is  to  marie  his 
person,  and  sometimes  mart  his  pros- 
pecte,  for  life,  so  that  he  can  only  bear 
about  his  body,  and  carry  to  his  grave 
this  gallery,  or  rather  bevy  of  beau- 
ties, who  have  outlived  his  love.  For 
example,  *  Brown  Bet'  in  bust,  look- 
ing as  blue  as  gunpowder  and  indigo 
can  make  her,  will  be  indelibly  stamp- 
ed upon  his  browner  breast.  Tne 
fairest  part  of  bis  skin  will  be  devoted 


*  The  miniature,  where  «  Art  stood  substitute  for  Nature,"  must  have  been  a 
consummate  performance,  and  doubtless  was  painted  by  Mrs  Mee,  whose  delkate 
pencil  makes  those  velvet-Jooking  portraita  of  our  fashionable  fair. 

f  That  the  habit  of  tattooing  should  so  long  continue  prevalent  in  the  servk^c  is 
astonishing,  when  the  many  evils  to  which  it  condemns  the  sel^operator  are  con. 
sidered.  For  example — an  anchor,  or  the  initials  of  a  man's  name,  indelibly  im- 
printed on  the  hand  of  a  sailor,  leads  frequently  to  his  apprehension  when  he  de- 
serta ;  and  many  a  meritorious  officer  who  has  risen  from  before  the  mast,  has  often 
cursed^  the  evil  hour  when  he  impressed  on  himself  a  token,  by  which  his  compa^ 
nions  in  his  newly-acquired  rank  would  be  able  to  detect  his  origin. 
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to  the  once  fairest  of  his  fsncy^  A 
full-length  of  '  Fan'  footing  it  at  the 
Point,  will  occupy  a  conspicuous  place 
on  his  larhoard  )q^ ; '  Sue/  lolling  on 
his  lap,  and  playing  with  his  locks, 
will  take  up  her  station  on  his  star* 
board;  whilst  crossed  hands^  entwined 
hearts,  and  all  the  emblematic  de« 
vices  of  lore  and  constancy,  will  deco« 
rate  each  brawny  arm.  Yet  with  all 
these  marked  indications  of  Jack's 
adoration  of  the  sex,  I  think  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that  a  tar  would 
sooner  tnink  of  appending  a  two-and« 
thirty-pound  shot  tohis  heels^  and  con- 
signing himself  at  once  to  Davy  Jones, 
than  hang  firom  his  neck  Uie  locket  of 
hia  kas." 

To  an  observation  from  Bennett, 
whyeoYnpositions  which  have  so  long 
given  pleasure,  should  be  now  so 
scrupulously  examined,  the  Doctor  re« 
pliea,  that  '^  were  there  any  defi- 
ciency of  topics  of  real  interest  in 
the  seaman's  habits  and  occupations, 
there  might  be  an  excuse  for  imagi- 
narvand  fallacious  details;  but,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  value  of  truth  in  aU 
things,  I  hold  a  nautical  poet  to  be 
unpardonable,  in  omitting  to  arail 
himself  of  the  inexhaustible  variety  of 
amusing  allusions  which  sea-manners 
provide,  and  which  would  be  more 
curious,  more  edifying,  to  landsmen 
in  genera],  and  to  the  philosophicad 
enquirer  in  particular,  than  any  thing 
which  mere  fancy  coiidd  present." 

"This  appears  to  me  to  be  quite 
irrelevant  matter,"  said  the  merchant, 
peevishly  ;  "  nor  do  I  see  what  it  has 
to  say  to  Dibdin's  merits,  and  par- 
ticularly his  motives." 

"  The  motives  of  the  poet  have  not 
by  any  body  present  been  impugned; 
but,  speakiQg  of  his  merits,"  said  the 
'  Doctor,  **^me  it  appears  that  the 
true  merit  of  Dibdin  consists,  not  in 
providing  recreation  for  the  sailors 
themselves — for  where  there  is  mani- 
fest error  there  can  be  no  possible  plea- 
sure,— but  in  so  eulogizing  the  tar  and 
hb  exploits,  as  to  induce  landsmen, 
which  form  the  greater  body  of  the 
nation,  to  appreciate  the  serYices  of 
seamen— to  entertain  a  high  ofdnion 
of  their  gallantry,  generosity,  honesty, 
and,  though  last,  not  least,  their  reck- 
lessness of  cbaraeter,  of  all  of  which 
Dibdin  has  given  vague  and  ideal 
views.  Since  Dibdin^  time,"  con- 
tinued the  Doctor,  smiling,  "  the 
compound  word  *  sea-brute/  which. 
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as  applied  to  sailors,  was  wont  to  be 
a  commonplace  on  shore*  has  be- 
come obsolete.  For  this  service,  sea- 
men perhaps  owe  Dibdin  their  thanks; 
and  m  performing  this,  his  nautical 
ignorance  and  false  metaphors  have 
been  no  obstacle.  His  sea-  songs,  when 
sung  on  shore,  are  none  the  worse  for 
technical  mistakes——" 

"  Aye,  I  thought,"  interrupted  Ben« 
nett,  triumphantly,  "  you'd  come 
round  to  my  way  of  thinking." 

"  Pardon  mc — I  only  say  his  sea- 
songs  were  not  the  worse  for  mistakes 
which  could  not  be  detected  bjr  lands- 
men. Still  they  are  fit  only  for  those, 
who,  according  to  the  old  baUad,  ^  live 
at  home  at  ease;'  and  though  Jack 
smokes  them  privately,  and  is  ready, 
as  Shakspeare  says,  to  *  heave  the 
gorge'  at  the  poet's  superfine  senti- 
ment, he  ought  not  to  be  the  leas  ob- 
liged to  the  well-meaning  voice  which 
has  endeavoured  to  exalt  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow- men. — And  now, 
Mr  Bennett,  as  enough  has  been  said 
surely,  to  satisfy  any  rational  mind  on 
the  subject  of  the  poet's  imperfections, 
it  will  be  incumbent  on  us,  before  you 
return  on  shore,  to  shew  you  what  toe 
consider  to  be  good  in  the  nautical 
compositions  of  Dibdin.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  just  read,  from  the 
volume  in  my  hand,  a  few  examples 
of  his  best  songs  :— 

'Jack  at  the  Windlass. 

*  Come,  all  hands  ahoy  to  the  anchor  I 

From  friends  and  relations  we  go ; 
Poll  blubbers  and  cries;  devil  thank  her! 

She*ll  soon  take  another  ui  tow. 
This  breeze,  like  the  old  one,  will  kick  us 

About  on  the  boisterous  main ; 
And  one  day,  if  Death  should  not  trick  us. 

Perhaps  we  shall  come  back  again. 
With  a  will-ho  then  pull  away,  jolly  boyi^ 

At  the  mercy  of  Fortune  we  go ; 
We're  in  for*t;  then,  damme !  what  folly, 
boys. 

For  to  be  down-hearted,  ye  ho !' 

"  Now  this  verse  Is  so  far  in  keeping 
with  the  title  of  the  baUad;  butthefol* 
lowing  stanias,  though,  per  se,  equal- 
ly good  in  composition,  are  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  the  song,  and  are  better 
calculated  for  a  '  stave'  in  the  galley, 
than  for  a  '  sonjf'  at  the  windlass."' 

"  Pray,  in  what  consists  the  difleiw 
ence?"  interrogated  the  merchant* 

"  Why,  simply  this :  with  seamen» 
the  yeo-he-ho-e   U  d^gnated  fhe 
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'  song,'  and  the  8ong>  on  the  oon* 
trary^  is  tenned  the  '  itam* 

^  Oar  boatswain  Ukes  can  of  the  rigging, 

More  spestioutly  when  he  gets  drank ; 
The  bobstay  supplies  him  with  swiggingi 

He  the  cable  cuts  up  for  old  junk ; 
The  studding-sail  serves  for  his  hammock, 

With  the  clue-lines  he  bought  1dm  his 
caU> 
While  ensigns  and  Jacki  \n  a  mammock 

He  sold  to  buy  trinkets  for  PolL 
With  a  win-ho,*  Out. 

*^  Bat  of  all  his  soDgs,  this  is  my  htm 
Tooritet 

'  Tom  Bovaiing. 

>  Here  a  sheer  hulk  lies  poor  Tom  Bow* 
ling, 

The  darling  of  our  crew ; 
No  more  be*U  hear  the  tempest  howling, 
.  For  Death  has  broach'd  him  to. 
His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty, 

His  heart  was  kind  and  soft ; 
Faithful  below  he  did  his  duty. 

And  now  he*s  gone  alofu 

*  Yet  shall  poor  Tom' find  pleasant  weather^ 

When  He,  who  all  commands, 
Bhall  gire,  to  call  life's  crew  together, 

The  word  to  pipe  all  hands : 
Thus  Death,  who  kings  and  tars  dispatches. 

In  vain  Tom*s  life  has  doff*d. 
For  though  his  body's  under  hatches, 

His  soul  is  gone  aloft' 

''  In  the  composition  of  this  song," 
continued  the  Doctor,  "  the  poet  must 
have  found  the  '  Nine'  unusually  pro* 
pitious  ;  for,  out  of  all  his  lyrical  ef- 
fusions, it  stands  as  a  solitary  instance 
in  Trhich  neither  broken  metaphors 
nor  nautical  blunders  are  to  be  de- 
tected. But  his  heart  was  here  deep- 
ly concerned — ^he  was  writing  a  dirge 
on  his  dead  brother.   And  then  again, 

•Poor  Jack"' 

'  *'  Avast  there.  Doctor  I"  in  terrupted 
Ward:  <'  though  the  ballad  of  Foot 
Jack  has  perhaps  contributed  more 
to  the  fame  of  Dibdin  than  all  his 
compositions  together,  yet  you  must 
acknowledge  it  has  its  defects,  as  weU 
AS  its  beauties.  The  principal  defect 
in  this  song,  like  the  majority  indeed 
■of  Dibdin's,  is  the  want  of  keeping  in 
the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  theme.  The 
words  which  I  shall  lay  a  stress  on  as 
I  read  thrm,  will  serve  to  point  out 
,the  incongruity  of  the  poet : 

*  Why  I  heard  our  good  chaplain  palaver 

one  day, 

*  About  sooUsaving,  ni^rcyand  tuchy 
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And,  my  timbers  I  what  Ungo  heM  cotf  and 
hclag. 
It  was  just  all  as  one  as  hif^  Duidu* 

**  Passing  over  the  fslse  figures  of 

*  coiling  and  buying*  a  language,  we 
are  led  to  infer,  that  the  sermon  of  the 
Chaplain  was  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  tar,  or  '  alias  one  as  high  Dutch/ 
while,  in  the  succeeding  stanza,  from 
'  the  manvfine  things'  which  fell  from 
the  preacher  in  the  same  disoourae. 
Jack  appears  to  be  imprased  with  a 
very  exalted  idea  of  Providence  : 

*  But  he  said,  how  a  sparrow  can't^bnnier, 

d*yesee, 
Without  orders  that  comes  d4mm  hdam  ; 
And  many  fine  thingiyihax  proved  clemrm 
Igtomej 
That  Providence  Ukes  us  in  toW  i 
For,  says  he,  d'ye  mind  me,  let  storms  e'er 
so  oft 
Take  the  top.lifU  [top-l\flt,  Rossdl !] 
of  sailors  aftacAr, 
There's  a  sweet  litUe  cherub  sits  perched 
up  alofr, 
WUllook  outforthelifeof  Poor  Jack  I*** 

"  But,  Ward,"  said  the  Doctor,  ''you 
have  interrupted  the  current  of  praise 
indisputably  due  to  some  few  of  Dib* 
din's  effbsions.  I  really  think  that 
the  patriotic  tone— ^the  manliness  of 
thought^themoralfedinMnd^thoagh 
last,  not  least,  the  technicaTtratb, which 
pervade  the  verse  which  I  will  now 
read,  would  not  only  redeem  a  worse 
ballad,  but  cover,  in  Poor  Jack,  as 
well  as  in  the  poet,  '  a  multitude  of 
sins.'  In  fsct,  I  think>  that  even  in 
its  present  state,  this  stania  is  fit  to 
be '  borne  on  the  books'  of  every  Bri* 
tish  man-of-war,  and  to  stand  as  the 
motto  of  every  seaman  in  the  service: 

^  D'ye  mind  me,  a  sailor  should  be,  ev'ry 
inch, 
All  as  one  as  a  piece  of  the  ship  ; 
And,  with  her,  brave  the  world  without 
off'ring  to  flinch. 
From  the  moment  the  anchor*s  a-trip; 
As  to  me,  in  all  weathers,  all  times,  tides, 
and  ends, 
Nought'satronblefiromdutytfaatspriogs; 
Mj  heart  is  my  Poll's,  and  my  rhino  my 
friend's. 
And  as  for  my  life,  'tis  my  King's. 
Bv'n  when  my  time  oomes,  ne'et  beUevs  ae 
so  soft 
As  with  grief  to  be  taken  aback  t 
The  same  little  cherub  that  sits  up  alof^ 
Will  look  out  a  good  birth  for  Poor 
Jack.' 

''  But  this  it  not  the  only  excellence 
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of  Charles  Dibdin.  The  ain  to  which 
he  has  set  his  songs,  (with  die  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  *  Greenwidi  Pen- 
sioner/ which  IS  in  fact  the  '  Plough 
Boy/  with  a  slight  variatioo  in  tne 
second  movement,)  are  all,  strictly 
speaking,  hit  awn  ;  and  the  character 
of  them  is  decidedly  English.  The 
majority,  to  be  sore,  are  not  good  for 
much;  but  there  are  two  or  three 
which  deserve  to  last,  and  which  no 
doubt  will  last,  as  specimens  of  ge- 
nuine and  original  meJodies.  Such, 
for  instance,  among  his  sea-songs,  are, 
— '  Jack  at  Greenwich,'-— <  Jack  at 
the  Windlass,'—  '  Lovely  Nan,'—'  I 
sailed  from  the  Downs  in  the  Nancy,' 
— '  'Twas  Post  Meridisn,'  and  '  Tom 
Bowling.'*  I  might  add,  that  though 
Dibdin  cannot  be  called  a  skilful  con- 
trapuntist, (notwithstanding  his  stu- 
dies in  Correili,)  yet  he  managed  to 
provide  tolerable  accompaniments  to 
his  airs." 

"  Weel,  it's  al  dooble  Dootch  to  me 
coiled  against  the  sun,"  said  Sound- 
ings ; ''  and  as  for  your  skeelful  coon- 
terpuntist,  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is, 
if  you  don't  shorten  your  yam,  you'll 
have  to  shew  your  own  #Ars»/  in  the 
pufU  to«night;  for  you'll  have  no  other 
boat  to  land  the  party." 

''  True,  Soundings — rest  your  ool« 
loquial  fame  on  that.  And  now,  gen** 
tlemen,  let  me  recommend  cigars." 

''  Bravo,  Doctor— a  good  move,"  said 
RusselL  '^  Come,  Bennett,  though 
we've  blown  up  Dibdin  a  few,  and  the 
magazine  is  immediately  beneath  our 
feet,  you  need  not  apprehend  another 
gunpowder  plot;  we  have  not  yet 
taken  in  our  powder." 

''  But,  from  the  way  in  which  you 
taik  of  Dibdin,  it  is  evident,"  returned 
Bennett  sarcastically,  '<  that  you  have 
taken  in  your  wine" 

"Good !"  said  the  Doctor.  **  Come, 
Mr  Bennett,  after  diat  I  must  nre- 
scribe  a  real  Havannah  ;<-a  cigar  gives 
a  man  a  fine  listening  appearance,  and 
I  like  a  good  listener;  and  moreover, 
as  all  of  us  seem  to  be  interested  in 
our  subject,  I  will  endeavour  to  sive 
vou  a  short  retrospect  of  marine  bal- 
lads from  the  earliest  time— Shall  I 
tire  you?" 

''  No,  no;  goon.  Doctor  r  ejaculated 
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Ward,  ''never mind  Soundings;  ise 
shall  not  let  you  run  a-head  of  your 
reckoning." 

"  You  have  often  heard  it  said  of 
baUads,"  proceeded  the  Doctor, ''  that 
they  are  highly  valuable  as  illustrating 
the  times  in  which  they  were  written. 
If  this  quality  be  true,  generally  speidc- 
ing,  it  is  more  especially  so  when  view- 
ed in  connexion  with  the  vicissitudes 
and  peculiarities  of  naval  life,  where- 
in they  form  one  of  the  chief  sdaces 
of  the  officers  and  men ;  and  we  shall 
liardly  collect  from  any  one  source  so 
much  information  as  to  the  difierent 
aspects  assumed  by  the  service  at  dif« 
ferent  times,  as  may  be  derived  from 
seapsongs  of  various  dates*  That  the 
knowledge  sometimes  conveyed  by 
them  is  only  of  a  familiar  kind,  is  ra« 
ther  an  enhancement  than  a  depreda- 
tion of  their  value ;  for  it  is  precisely 
of  these  very  things  regarding  man- 
ners whidi  history  could  scarcely  con* 
descend  to  recognise,  that  we  some* 
times  most  desire  to  learn.  In  the 
days  of  Duncan,  Howe,  Jervis,  Nel- 
son, Comwallis,  and  Collingwood,  (I 
renet  that  I  am  not  enabled  to  en« 
lignten  Mr  Bennett  touching  the 
strains  of  the  Ur  in  the  times  of  Drake 
and  Blake,)  the  mklshipmen  of  the 
fleet  we^e  wont  to  beguue  the  mono- 
tonv  of  a  blockading  cruise,  by  what, 
in  tne  phraseology  of  the  cockpit,  was 
termed  '  keeping  up  Saturday  night 
with  a  stave.  Nor  are  you,  perhaps^ 
exactly  aware,  Mr  Bennett,  that  tne 
vocal  powers  of  the  tar  are  not  less 
estimated  at  the  windlass  of  a  men^ 
chantman,  than  at  the  galley  of  a  maki^ 
of-war.  He  who  keeps  the  watch 
awake  with  a  '  mUko^  is  as  great  an 
acquisition  to  a  ship,  as  he  who  weighs 
the  anchor  with  a  '  %onig* 

"  Perfectly  true,"  said  the  firstUeu- 
tenant.  ''  I  see.  Doctor,  you've  lost 
nothing  by  serving  as  assistant  in  a 
«iwr."t 

"  Yes,"  said  die  Doctor,  "you 
know  the  sk^-bay  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  galley— ^nd  we  all 
know  that  there  is  more  to  be  picked 
upfftersthan  Aere.  But  not  to  duress: 
Considered  as  lyrical  compositions^ 
some  of  our  old  marine  ballaos  sre  ex« 
edknt  and  characteristic  eiiiisions; 


*  It  is  worthy  of  lemark,  that  wbcM  Dibdia  has 
has  been  equally  so  in  his  music 
t  Line^f*batde  ship. 


been  suoesssful  in  his  pottsy,  ha 
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whilst  othen^  thoagh  popular^ 
uot  only  deficient  in  literary  merit,  but, 
like  many  of  Dibdin%  are  filled  with 
nautical  ignorances;  though  the  re« 
yerse  of  Gray's  proposition  about  the 
'  bliss  of  ignorance  is  nowhere  so  ob- 
vious as  on  board  ship——" 

"  Does  not  Gray  say/'  interrupted 
Bennett,  "  *  that  it  is  folly  to  be  wise  ?' 
Now,  I  call  that  nonsense,  and  so  does 
my  reverend  friend ;  and  I  defy  you. 
Doctor,  to  shew  any  thing  half  so  stu- 
pid in  Dibdin's  songs." 

**  That  is  a  sagacious  remark  of 
yours,"  returned  the  Doctor.  <'  But  I 
was  going  to  say,  with  regsrd  to  the 
music  to  which  sea  ballads  are  set,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  very  curioua  and 
interestmg  theme  may  be  suggested  to 
enquiring  minds ;  and  that  what  has 
been  tauntingly  asserted  of  England — 
to  wit,  that  she  alone,  of  all  European 
countries, has  no  national  music— may 
be  refuted  by  appealing  to  her  sea  songs. 
Other  answers  to  this  vulgar  error 
might,  indeed,  be  made  with  success ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  even 
wiUiout  the  aid  of  her  naval  music, 
to  repel  die  reproach,  were  English- 
men  as  sealous  for  the  fame  of  their 
country,  and  as  much  given  to  up« 
holding  the  merits  of  their  country- 
men, as  are  the  natives  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland." 

''  I  say,  soom  one  has  been  droon* 
ing  the  miller,"  said  the  Blaster,  ta- 
king a  gulp  of  his  grog.  ''  Damme,  if 
it  isn't  Aa(i^  water  r 

The  laugh  at  the  Master's  idea  of 
weak  grog  for  some  moments  inter- 
rupted the  Doctor.  '*  I  will  not,  how- 
ever," he  proceeded,  ^'  extend,  what 
already  looks  too  much  like  a  lecture, 

Sany  argument  touching  the  claim 
England  to  the  possession  of  iVa- 
tUm<U  airs,  but  confine  myself  solely 
to  sea  songs ;  and  I  think  you  will  ad- 
mit, that  it  is  in  some  of  these  that 
English  musical  talent  will  be  mani- 
fest. The  stvle  of  the  tunes  is  not 
Scotch,  Welsh,  nor  Irish  ;  still  less  is 
it  German,  French,  or  Italian;  and 
let  me  here  remark,  as  a  note-worthy 
fact,  that  neither  Scotland,  Ireland, 
nor  Wales,  has  sea  songs,  properly  so 
called.  Sea  songs,  therefore,  are  not 
80  much  Brituh,  as  purely  and  exclu- 
sively English;  and  I  thiok  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that  some  of  the 
airs  deserve  to  rank  with  the  happiest 
instances  extant  of  simple  but  charac- 
teristic melody.    In  further  iUustra- 
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tion  of  my  argument,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  greatest  of  mo- 
dem musicians — ^the  illuatrions  crea- 
tor of  a  new  style,  which  started  at 
once  into  life  at  ms  bidding,  and  which 
continues  to  be  the  sole  medium  of  the 
art — ^need  I  add  the  name  of  Haydn  ? 
-—was  utterly  incompetent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  music  for  a  sea  song, 
though  he  attempted  it  in  his  celebra- 
ted canzonets,  written  in  this  country 
to  English  words ;  which  song  is  not 
only  the  worst  of  his  works,  but 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  feeble 
productions  ever  committed  to  the 
press." 

''  What  song  was  that?"  asked  the 
merchant. 

'*  Some  trash,  with  the  burden  of 
'  burly  burly.'  It  seems  as  if  the  very 
touch  of  the  wares  had  been  over« 
powering  to  the  gifted  German,  and 
nad  chiUed  his  great  musical  facul* 
ties.  Not  so,  however,  with  our  own 
composers,  <  who  are  native  and  en- 
dued unto  that  element.'" 

''Bravo I  our  side  of  the  house i" 
cried  RusselL 

''  One  of  our  earliest  naval  ballads," 
continued  the  Doctor,  ''  is  derived 
from  the  Pepys  Collection,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  records 
the  events  of  a  sea-fight  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  between  Lord 
Howard  and  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  a 
Scotch  pirate ;  and  it  is  rendered  cu- 
rious by  the  picture  it  presents  of  na- 
val engagements  in  those  days, — and 
by  a  singular  fact  which  transpires  in 
the  course  of  the  details ;  namely,  that 
the  then  maritime  force  of  England 
consisted  of  only  ttoo  Mps  of  war  I" 

'^  Tioo  ships  of  war !"  exclaimed 
the  Master — ''  Then  of  course  there 
were  d-— d  few  honourable  nobs  on  the 
skeeper's  list." 

"If  my  memory  be  just,"  said  the 
Surgeon,  "in  Percy's  Reliques  of  An- 
cient Poetry  there  is  another  old  nu- 
rine  ballad,  called  the '  Winning  of 
Caks,'  a  name  which  our  sailors  had 
^iven  to  Cadiz.  This  affair  took  place 
m  June,  1596 ;  but  the  description  of 
it  in  the  old  song  presents  nothing 
peculiar,  or  worthy  of  attention  as  re- 
g^ds  naval  manners.  From  this  pe- 
riod, I  cannot  at  present  call  to  mind 
anv  sea  song  of  importance  till  Gay's 
*  Black-eyed  Su«an,  which,  you  know, 
has  maintained  its  popularity  to  the 
present  hour,  and  which  deserves  to 
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have  done  no,  no  less  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Terses^  than  of  the 
pathetic  air  in  the  minor  to  which  they 
are  set  This  was,  at  no  great  length  of 
time^  sQCceeded  by  Sterena's  '  Storm/ 
a  song  which,  I  believe  you  will  all 
allow,  stands  deservedly  at  the  head 
of  the  Ljrics  of  the  Deep.  The  words 
are  nauticaHv  correct,  the  music  is  of 
a  manly  ana  original  character,  and 
the  sulject-matter  is  one  of  the  roost 
interesting  of  the  many  striking  inci- 
dents common  to  sea*life.  These  fine 
ballads,  if  I  mistake  not,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  one  or  two  popular  songs, 
with  music  by  Dr  Ame ;  then  came 
those  of  Dibdm,  which  were  in  their 
turn  followed  by  a  host  of  composi- 
tions, distinguisned  more  by  the  stre- 
nuous, robust  character  of  the  music, 
than  by  poetical  excellence,  or  pro- 
fessions accuracy  in  the  words.  The 
songs  in  which  the  words  happened  to 
be  vigorous  and  true-— (such,  for  ex- 
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ample,  as  Cowper's  noble  ballad  call- 
ed the  *  Castaway'  and  the  *  Loss  of 
the  Royal  George,')— were  not  set  to 
music;  but  the  powers  of  Shield, 
Davy,  and  others,  were  wasted  on 
verses  unworthy  of  their  compositions. 
Among  these,theforemostin  excellence 
is  the  'AreUiusa,'  a  composition  on 
which  the  singing  of  Incledon,  and  the 
bold,  reckless,  original  John-fiulUlike 
character  of  the  air  by  Shield,  or 
ascribed  to  him,  have  fixed  a  high  re- 

SnUtion.  Davy's  '  Bay  of  Biscay' 
eserves  ito  popularity ;  and  the  '  Sail- 
or Boy,' '  The  Old  Commodore,'  and 
one  or  two  other  melodies  by  Reeve, 
(who,  thoup;h  not  much  of  a  musician, 
was  an  adnurable  melodist,)  abound  al- 
so in  thequalities  which  I  have  already 
alluded  to,  as  peculiar  to  the  national 
music  adanted  to  sea  song8.-^I've 
talked  myself  into  an  appetite— Come, 
Steward,  bear  a  hand  with  supper- 
Mr  Bennett  is  fast  asleep !" 
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By  the  Author  of*  The  Ayrshire  Legateee,-'  "  Annale  of  the  Parish,"  S^c. 

Chap.  IX. 


AvTBR  a  short  pause,  Mrs  Winsom 
resumed  her  narrative,  sayings 

''  But  ye're  no  to  think  a  lodging- 
bouse  is  free  from  calamities,  for  I 
can  assure  you,  that  soon  after  the  jo- 
cose days  I  had  with  the  Lustrous, 
I  met  with  a  sore  trial.  It  came  of  the 
misfortune  of  a  sweet  young  miss, 
who  was  beguiled  from  her  parents 
by  a  dragoon  oflScer — one  of  your  pro- 
digals that  defy  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  laws  of  man,  with  mus- 
tophas  on  their  upper  lips — no  that  he 
was  to  be  objected  to  on  account  of 
bis  visiognomy,  for  in  truth  he  was 
an  Absalom  of  beauty,  and  had  a 
tongue  to  wile  the  bird  fh>m  the  tree. 
Indeed,  after  I  saw  him,  I  almost ' 
thought  the  poor  maiden  was  but  light- 
ly to  blame  ;  and  I  never  could  satis- 
fy mvself  how  so  brave  a  gallant— so 
free-hearted  and  fair-spoken, — could 
be  a  peijured  wretch ;  but,  for  all  my 
womanly  indulgence,  he  was  so,  and 
I  vras  condemn^  to  acknowledge  it  by 
my  conscience,  as  I  crooned  in  the 
watches  of  the  night, 

'  Men  arc  deceivers  cycr.' 

"  Miss  Fatima  Camomile  wa^  one 


of  the  seven  daughters  of  the  Reverend 
Dr  Camomile,  by  his  third  wife,  who, 
according  to  the  most  authentic  ac- 
counts, had  fewer  children  than  ei- 
ther of  the  two  who  were  her  ances- 
tors in  his  bosom. 

''  The  Doctor  keepit  a  school  for 
select  young  gentlemen,  ordained  for 
a  classical  way  of  life ;— and  out  of  it 
came  to  pass,  that  when  Captain  Ram- 
pant was  a  bit  laddie,  he  was  sent  by 
his  doers  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin 
with  the  worthy  Doctor,  who  surely 
was  a  most  superior  man. 

"  Miss  Fatima  and  the  Captain, 
when  they  were  playing  bairns — he  a 
birky  ladoie,  and  she  a  hardy  lassie- 
fell  into  love,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  teens  and  nonage,  and  betrothed 
vows  of  everlasting  perdition  if  they 
proved  false  to  one  another. 

''  But  it  came  to  pass,  as  in  course 
of  nature  it  was  to  be  looked  for,  that 
his  friends  took  him  from  the  Doctor's 
school,  and  placed  him  in  the  army, 
where,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
he  grew,  being  a  handsome  young 
man,  and  agreatne'cr-do«weel.  After 
some  five  or  six  years,  bis  regimentals 
were  quartered  in  a  town  contiguous 
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to  the  Tillage  where  Misi  Fatima  litred 
With  her  father  and  the  muUitude  of 
her  sisters^  in  the  enjoyment  ofeyery 
comfort,  and  the  pleaaant  innocence 
of  a  clasaical  academy. 

"  Out  of  thii  accidence^  the  Cajp* 
iain— or,  as  I  ihoald  call  him,  the 
Hornet,  for  he  was  aa  yet  not  farther 
promoted— •repaired  hia  old  acquaint* 
ance  withthe  Doctor^  and  renewed  his 
familiars  with  Miss  Fatima,  until  off 
they  came  in  a  chaiae*and-four,  mom 
king  a  loupment  into  my  first  floor. 
as  if  they  had  heen  a  real  man  and 
wi£e,  according  to  the  Gospels  of  the 
Bishops  of  London,  or  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

"  Well,  you  see,  being  in  my  house, 
I  began  to  have  my  doubta  o'  the  sin« 
oerity  of  their  marriage.  I  oouldna 
tell  bow  such  doubts  arose— that  was 
impossible ;  but  I  thought  they  were 
•oTerly  fond  to  be  by  themseWes-^no- 
body  came  nigh  them-— «nd  one  Sab- 
bath night  I  said  to  myself,  Is't  no 
wonderful  that  never  a  young  leddy 
comes  to  speir  for  Mrs  Rampant,  if 
it  were  only  to  get  insight  into  the  na« 
ture  of  matrimony  ?  In  short,  before 
Monday  morning  I  was  worked  into 
a  persuasion  that  Mrs  Rampant, wss 
not  a  creditable  lodger.  Young,  lovely, 
and  lamenting— for  she  was  often 
in  tears— I  discerned  there  was  a 
doubt ;  and  what  would  have  become 
o'  me  and  my  valuable  property  in  this 
house,  had  I  no  made  a  testification  ? 

'^  Let  no  man,  or  woman  either,  say 
that  I  was  moved  thereunto  by  an 
expiscatory  curiosity.  No  1  I  had  a 
dread  upon  me ;  I  thought  my  house 
might  inherit  a  blemish  from  that 
thoughtless  and  friendless  pair,  and 
therefore  was  I  stirred,  by  an  obligation 
of  duty,  to  look  into  the  young  lady's 
affair.  What  a  discovery  was  mine ! 
The  salt  tears  rin  into  my  eyes  when 
I  think  of  her  story.  Ob,  the  natural 
perfidiousness  of  man  1 

"  She  told  me  with  what  innocence, 
like  two  babes  in  the  wood,  when  he 
was  at  her  father's  school,  they  had 
loved  one  another.  How  often,  while 
yet  neither  knew  the  meaning  of  their 
words,  he  promised  to  marry  her,  and 
how  fondly  she  had  reckoned  on  being 
Mrs  Rampant.  It  was  very  pathetical. 
'Often  when  he  was  gone,  said  the 
poor  young  lady,  ^I  have  walked  into 
the  fields,  having  no  companion  but 
the  holy  moon,  and  those  witnessing 
utan  which  had  their  light  punfied  by 
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the  simplicity  of  our  fondneaa,  calling 
upon  them  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  my  love.  There  was  a  apdl 
upon  my  heart,  which  assured  me  he 
would  come  back,  and  that  our  happi- 
ness would  yet  be  fulfilled.  I  never 
thought  of  any  Other  love ;  when  the 
lily  bloomed,  I  worshipped  the  sign, 
because  I  knew  my  weak  heart  taught 
me  to  believe  so,  that  when  he  aaw 
the  blossom,  he  would  dearly  think  of 
me,  we  had  so  often  in  our  young 
yeara  admired  ita  fragrance  and  its 
apotlessness  together. 

" '  He  came  at  last, — and,  though  no 
longer  the  merry  madcap  boj^,  who  had 
been  both  in  gladnesa  and  in  sadncsa 
the  companion  of  my  sweetest  hours, 
he  was  the  same  being,  but  with  a  rich- 
er atock  of  manhood  and  cheerful  bear- 
ing* Still  he  was  so  much  the  same, 
I  could  not  love  him  less  than  I  had 
ever  done.  Alas !  I  soon  bc^gan  to  fed 
I  loved  him  more»  Nor  did  hia  pas- 
sion seem  diminished;  and  I  was 
pleased  it  should  be  so,  for  who  could 
think  there  was  any  guile  in  Hairy 
Rampant? 

"  *  He  had  been,  it  is  true,  five  years 
in  the  world,  and  I  had  been  always 
at  home ;  nor  could  I  imsgine  what 
five  years'  transmutation  in  barracks, 
and  the  license  of  Toung  soldierahip, 
could  effect  on  the  heart  of  man.  He 
seemed  to  me  all  I  desired ;  where  was 
truth,  if  he  was  not  true  ?  In  that 
soft,  that  fearful,  and  confiding  time, 
in  which  I  felt  myself  to  be  more  in 
fault  than  he  was,  I  could  not  doUbl 
the  faithfulness  of  his  honour.' 

'^  I  thought,"  said  Mrs  Winsom,  re- 
suming her  natural  tone,  ''when  I 
learnt  this,  that  it  would  be  a  hard 
thing  to  hurry  the  young  man  before 
the  session  after  such  a  duclosure;  and 
I  reasoned  with  Miss  Fatima,  for  I 
would  no  longer  adorn  her  with  the 
tittle  of  Mrs  Rampant,  telling  her  that 
she  had  been  an  overly  fond  cutty,  and 
was  mudi  to  blune. 

"  But  notwithstanding,  though  my 
words  were  surgical  knivea,  removing 
proud  flesh,  I  yet  told  her  for  a  eom« 
fort,  that  I  would  speak  to  Captain 
Rampant,  and  with  God's  help  would 
end  her  misery.  Fdorthingl  she  was 
by  this  time  most  disconsolate  to  be- 
hold !  Her  fair  eyes  were  waxing  wide 
—the  gracious  beauty  of  her  dieda 
was  become  pale — her  mouth  had  lost 
the  swirl  of  dimples  that  made  it  gayer 
than  smiks^and  she  nwe  from  her  chair 
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with  a  heaviness  as  if  there  was  about 
her  a  burden  or  a  shame. 

**  That  same  night,  after  she  had 
been  long  abed,  the  Captain  came 
home  from  one  of  his  parties— die 
never  went  to  any.  I  sal  up  on  pur* 
pose  to  meet  him.  He  was  not  ree,  but 
gay— his  witS  were  ail  about  him ;  but 
they  were  sparkling. 

<' '  Captain/  quo'  I,  when  I  had  let 
him  in,  '  come  into  the  parlour,  for  I 
would  fain  have  a  discourse  with  you 
«— Mrs  Rampant,  as  ye  call  her,  is  very 
bad* 

'' '  Who  dares  to  say  so?'  cried  he. 

" '  Captain,  Captain/  was  my  reply, 
'  dinna  ye  be  contrarie  ;  there's  a 
fault  somewhere,  and  the  sooner  it's 
owned  the  better^— She's  ill,  I  should 
have  said.' 

''He  had  been  in  Scotland,  and 
knew  what  owning  a  fault  meant  in  a 
Christian  country ;  so  of  course  he  be^ 
san  to  muftke  an  equivocal  of  a  ridicu- 
tons  kind  with  me;  but  a  power  was 
then  given  to  me,  and  verily  I  have 
thought  that  I  was  surely  fortified  and 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
leriousneas. 

''  'Oh  Captain/  was  my  answer  to 
his  light-hearted  ribaldry,  '  ye're 
due  a  great  debt— ye  hae  a  great  sum 
of  sin  to  answer  for.  Here  was  a  young 
]ady,  rosy  and  sweet,  blooming  upon 
her  native  bush,  though  it  may  have 
been  thorny.  The  dear  and  kind  en* 
chantments  of  auld  lang  syne  were 
around  her  paternal  sanctuary— and 
gentle  Memory  was  ready  with  her 
golden  key  to  open  the  tower  to  you 
when  you  returned.' 

"  He  looked  clouded  as  I  said  this— 
his  mirth  was  departed ;  but  for  all 
that  I  persevered,  saying, 

'"And  what.  Captain,  have  ye  earn- 
ed by  your  deceitfulness  ? — a  wither- 
ed  flower  and  a  broken  heart.  Oh  sir, 
where  was  fine  feeling  when  ye  brought 
the  harlot  thoughts  of  camps  and  barb 
racks  into  the  defenceless  and  innocent 
bowers  of  love  and  confidence — ^where 
was  bravery,  when  the  silly  blandish- 
ments  of  a  simple  maiden  won  you  to 
forget  the  virtue  wherewith  remem- 
brance had  sanctified  the  scenes  where- 
in she  fell— and  where  is  your  honour, 
knowing  that  what  was  won  was  given 
in  the  faithfulness  of  youthful  con- 
stancy, that  you  refhse  still  to  redeem 
the  pledge  of  fidelity?' 

"  I  spoke  like  my  father  in  the  pul- 
pit; and,  by  the  pth  of  what  I  said, 
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so  daunted  the  worldly  audadty  of 
the  Captain,  that  he  Mt  silent,  and 
made  no  answer.  Seeing  him  thus  in 
a  sort  of  penitential  meditation,  I 
pressed  upon  him  further — I  bade  him 
ootfipare  what  the  unfortunate  lady 
was,  with  what  she  might,  but  for  him, 
have  been.  It  was  a  depicting  that 
made  my  own  heart  melt  with  sorrow, 
and  my  eyes  to  overflow  with  tears. 

"  I  inscribed  upon  his  consdenct, 
how,  before  her  ruin,  she  went  bloom- 
ingly  and  gay  to  her  father's  church, 
the  beUs  ringing  in  unison  with  her 
happy  fancies.    I  spoke  of  the  worthy 

Jroung  men  who  then  eyed  her  witn 
ove  and  admiration,  but  whose  advan* 
oes  she  repelled,  because  she  thought 
only  of  him ;  and  then  I  shewed  him 
what  he  had  made  of  her^-^a  destitute 
creature,  scorned  by  all  who  knew 
her  in  her  blameless  time,  bdng  in  a 
stranger's  house,  fearful  to  visit  the 
streets ;  and  my  corruption  rising,  I 
cried  with  vehemence,  'Reprobate I 
she  was  beloved  and  honoured,  and 
you  have  made  her  a  light  woman !' 

"  He  said  nothing  to  me ;  but  he 
rose,  and,  putting  on  his  hat  with  an 
emphasis,  as  my  fkther  would  have 
called  it,  left  the  house. 

"  Next  morning.  Miss  Fatima  had 
a  letter  from  him ;  but  what  was  in  it 
she  never  did  reveal,  fbr  she  read  k 
over  to  herself.  It  contained  a  bank* 
note  for  a  hundred  pounds-— which 
was  a  large  sum,  considering  my  biQ 
was  not  then  above  eleven— and  she 
read  it  again,  and  began  to  moan  and 
mourn  from  the  depths  of  her  spirit. 
Then  she  gave  me  the  bank-note 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  and  said  she 
thought  it  was  enough— and  she  press- 
ed my  hand  kindly,  and  added,  she 
had  overheard  all  I  had  spoken  to  the 
Captain.  In  the  same  moment  she 
started  up,  and,  shaking  her  hands  to- 
wards the  holy  skies,  she  cried,  <  It  is 
so— I  am  such ;  and  it  shall  be  donej' 

"  I  was  amaaed  and  terrified  at  her 
vehemence.  I  feared,  but  could  not 
guess,  what  her  intent  was ;  but  she 
soon  after  put  on  a  countenance  of 
calmness— yet  it  was  a  calm  without 

5[uiet.  Her  pale  cheek,  which  had  long 
ost  its  flower,  became  of  a  clayey  dead- 
liness— her  eyes  glittered  as  if  they 
saw  not — her  voice  had  a  far-ofi;  hol- 
low, tombhke  sound — and  there  was 
a  horror  in  her  smile,  that  made  me 
su^r  as  if  the  world  of  the  dead  had 
been  disclosed  before  me* 
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''  Such  she  was  for  some  four  or  five  in  a  manner  myself  demented  ;  but  a 
days— it  might  haye  been  a  whole  change  at  last  began  to  manifest  itself 
week-^rU  not  dispute  that^  for  I  was    -*and  such  a  change !" 


Chap.  X. 


Mas  WiNsotf  was  deeply  affected 
by  what  she  had  related,  and  shetold  it 
with  so  much  dramatic  propriety,  that 
I  wondered  at  the  talent  she  displayed. 
I  have,  however,  since  often  observed 
the  same  singular  faculty  in  other  illi- 
terate persons,  and  have  seen  them  ri- 
sing in  the  course  of  a  narration  to  the 
supposed  beautiful  eloquence  of  the 
higher  minds  of  whom  they  discour- 
sed. I  ought,  however,  to  acknow- 
l«ige  that  I  was  melted  with  more 
than  ordinary  sympathy  for  the  doom 
of  ^e  unfortunate  young  lady,  which 
the  motherly  zeal  of  my  worthy  bnd- 
ladyhadevidently  precipitated  ;and  my 
cunosity  was  so  excited,  that  I  could 
not  repress  the  desire  to  be  informed 
of  the  sequel  of  a  story  so  tragical. 

"  When,"  resumed  Mrs  Winsom, 
"  when  the  desolated  creature  came 
to  a  true  sense  of  her  forlorn  situation 
-—for  in  her  panic  she  was  too  wild  to 
have  a  right  discernment— it  was  free- 
zing  to  hear  how  she  lamented;  she 
didna  plead  that  she  had  been  a  re- 
sisting victim;  nor  did  she  take  all 
the  blame  upon  herself.  There  was  a 
flattery  in  her  heart  that  she  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  condition  of  her  fa« 
ther's  house  more  than  by  her  own 
weakness,  or  that  the  accomplisher 
of  her  ruin  had  a  premeditated  pur- 
pose. Still,  however,  she  wept  and 
wailed  until  her  hopelessness  became 
incurable. 

"  It  was  soon  manifest  that  Death 
had  laid  his  cold  hand  upon  her,  in 
defiance  of  all  medicine  and  doctor's 
skiU. 

*'  From  morning  to  night  she  sat 
by  herself  on  the  sofa,  her  one  hand 
on  die  oUier  resting  on  her  knee,  and 
her  eyes  reading,  as  it  were,  the  leaf 
of  a  curious  page  of  vacuity  in  the 
threads  and  pawtron  of  the  carpet. 
She  thought  of  nothing  but  of  time. 

"  When  I  went  into  her  room  in 
the  morning,  she  would  say,  '  Is  not 
this  Wednesday.or  Friday  ?*  as  it  might 
chance  to  be.  And  ss  often  as  I  went 
again  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  she 
would  ask  the  hour.  It  was  melan- 
choly to  see  her  despondency,  and  how 
pleased  she  was  wnen  the  time  had 
seemed  to  have  run  a  little  faster  than 


she  expected.  How  patient  and  how 
beautiful  she  was  in  all  this  ;  but  oh ! 
how  plainly  her  heart  was  breaking. 

*'  When  more  than  eight  mournful 
months  had  come  and  gone,  seeing 
that,  by  the  course  of  nature,  she  was 
soon  to  become  a  mother,  I  thoogbt  it 
my  duty,  in  a  far-off  way,  to  remind 
her  that  it  was  needful  to  prepare  for 
a  stranger. 

*'  She  looked  at  me,  I  thought  re- 
proachfully, but  her  eyes  were  fall  of 
tears,  and  she  answered, '  No.  I  haw 
here,  within,  a  conviction*  that  my  sin 
and  shame  will  pass  from  this  world 
toffether.  I  dreamt  kst  night  that  I 
beheld  my  venerable  grandfather — ^he 
was  a  holy  and  religious  man — stand- 
ing at  a  gate  to  whidi  I  had  come  with 
a  baby  at  my  bosom,  and  he  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  led  me  in,  and  made 
roe  known  to  all  my  ancestors,  even 
to  Adam  and  Eve.  No ;  the  life  that 
should  be,  is  not— it  becomes  my  con- 
dition—«  husbandless  wife— a  duld- 
leas  mother  I' 

"  I  reasoned  against  her  despair, 
and  entreated  her  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
but  she  smote  her  bosom,  and  said, 
'  How  can  that  be  ?'  adding,  '  I  am 
not  guiltless ;  but  there  was  no  other 
but  only  himself,  in  all  the  world,  by 
whom  I  could  have  been  undone. 
Stars  of  light  and  purity — eyes  and 
oracles  of  heaven,  ye  know  my  chas- 
tity !  But  how  can  he  believe  it  ?  Oh  ! 
scorned  by  him,  what  is  left  ? — ^where 
now  is  my  place  in  the  world? — ^Tbe 
grave.' 

"  After  a  season  of  some  days,  the 
wild  lamentings  and  continual  cries  of 
a  spirit  in  agony  began  to  moderate 
into  sighs  and  low  heart-murmuringa. 
I  entreated  her  to  let  me  send  for  her 
father,  or  for  one  of  her  sisters  ;  but 
she  was  absolute,  and  would  not  have 
them.  At  last  the  mother's  time  ar- 
rived, and  she  became,  as  she  foretold, 
a  mother  without  a  child. 

"  '  Place,'  she  cried, '  the  mute  wit- 
ness of  my  infirmity  before  me.  It 
was  not  in  sin,  but  iu  the  confidence 
of  fai^ful  love,  that  this  monument 
of  fVoilty  hath  had  being.' 

"  We  placed  accordingly  the  dead* 
bom  baby  upon  a  pilkw,  covered  with 
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one  of  my  beat  dainask  servite,  on  a 
chair  by  tne  bedside.  It  was  paniah* 
inent  enough  for  many  a  Bin  to  see 
what  then  ensued. 

"  She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow, 
and  studied  the  beautiful  thing  as  if 
it  had  been  an  alabaster  image  of  cu« 
rious  handicraft.  What  was  in  her 
thoughts  no  one  could  tell^  but  ever 
and  anon  she  cast  her  eyes  upwards^ 
and  smiled  as  if  she  had  discovered 
some  pleasing  similitude,  and  once 
she  said, '  How  lovely  and  how  like !' 

'\  She  then  laid  herself  down,  and 
seemed  to  be  communing  in  prayer. 
After  a  season  she  raised  herself  again, 
and  covering  the  body  with  the  servit, 
she  made  a  sign  for  it  to  be  laid  on 
her  bosom,  which  I  did  with  my  own 
hands. 

"  At  that  crisis  the .  door  opened, 
and  the  Captain  appeared  at  the  bed- 
foot;  flustered  he  was,  and  of  a  wild 
look— she  saw  him,  and  stretched  out 
her  hands  lovingly  towards  him,  but 
they  fell  on  the  innocent  corpse,  and 
in  the  same  instant  she  was  no  more. 

"  The  Captain,  as  ye  may  well  sup« 
pose,  was  a  most  demented  man.  He 
called  himself  by  all  the  ill  names 
that  contrition  could  findj  and,  to  a 
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surety,  none  of  them  were  too  bad.  But, 
as  I  told  him,  despair  was  then  out  of 
season,  and  it  behoved  us  to  think  of 
sending  for  an  undertaker.  The  up« 
holsterer  over  the  way  being  a  moderate 
and  respectable  tradesman,  I  accord- 
ingly sent  for  him,  and  after  a  decent 
time  was  allowed  to  pass,  the  funeral . 
was  performed  in  a  very  genteel  man- 
ner. But,  alas!  how  the  curse  of 
Heaven  will  sometimes  work  I 

*'  The  Captain,  being  melancholious 
with  what  bad  happened,  was  enticed, 
on  the  night  after  the  burial,  to  go  for 
a  pastime  with  a  friend  to  see  how  the 
doctors  make  atomies,  and  that  same 
night  he  came  rushing  to  my  door 
like  a  ghost  in  a  whirlwind.  His 
senses  were  gone — ^he  raved  of  a  sight 
he  had  seen,  and  of  a  deed  that  had 
been  done. 

"  His  friend,  with  certain  others, 
came  flying  after  him,  and,  dreadful 
to  tell,  one  of  them  described  the  vi- 
sion of  vengeance  he  had  seen.  From 
that  hour  he  became  mad  with  a 
frightful  shout  of  laughter — it  was 
such  laughter  as  the  dead  would  laugh 
— >if  that  could  be— and  he  died  in^e 
course  of  a  year  after  in  a  Hoxton 
Bedlam." 
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When  Mrs  Winsom  had  finished 
the  sad  story  of  the  unhappy  Fatima, 
we  naturally  fell  into  a  conversation 
concerning  theother  mysterious  young 
lady  and  gentleman  who  had  come  to 
her  house  in  the  same  clandeatine  man- 
ner, and  had  left  it  so  suddenly,  with* 
out  explanation.  For  some  time  she 
appeared  a  little  averse  to  enter  upon 
tne  subject ;  but  when  I  happened  to 
say,  I  should  be  none  surprised  if  the 
lady  proved  to  be  the  lost  daughter  of 
her  old  friends,  Mr  and  Mrs  Md- 
bonme,  she  gave  me  a  significant  nod 
and  a  smile. 

"  'Deed,"  said  she, ''  ye  have  made 
a  true  guess;  but  I  promised  no  to 
speak  of  it ;  for  now  all,  by  the  help 
of  my  agency,  is  put  to  rights,  and  to- 
morrow the  whole  party  are  to  return 
to  Mr  Melbourne's  country-seat,  to 
hold  a  celebration  of  the  marriage,  as 
becomes  their  fortune.  A  good  lau^h 
has  been  raised  at  the  expense  of  Mif  s 
for  her  romancing,  though  it  is  allowed 
on  all  hands  that  she  shewed  both  aright 
pride  and  delicacy  in  concealing  from 
ner  husband  the  sorrow  and  remorse 
she  iuflfered  for  the  indiscretion  she 


had  committed,  owing  to  the  esteem 
in  which  she  held  his  afiection.  How- 
ever, as  both  the  old  folk  and  the 
young  are  anxious  that  as  little  should 
be  heard  about  the  matter  as  possible, 
well  make  a  passover  of  this  case,  and 
I'll  relate  to  you  some  comical  doings 
I  had  with  a  Mr  Kenneth  Macquirkie, 
who  was  recommended  to  my  house 
by  Mr  Melbourne,  some  years  ago. 

"  This  Kenneth  Macquirkie,  Esq. 
W.  S. ,  as  he  put  upon  his  cards,  (which 
W.  S.  signifies  a  writer  to  the  signet, 
some  sort  of  a  lawyer  in  Edinburgh,) 
was^doer  for  a  tawny  bairn  of  a  planter, 
who,  like  Mr  Flowerfield,  was  one  of 
Mr  Melbourne's  West  Indy  corres- 
pondents. This  bairn  had  a  mulatto 
mother,  who  left  a  good  gathering  by 
will  in  full  to  her,  but  which  it  was 
thought  would  make  it  necessary  to 
put  her  into  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  make  her 
a  dreeping  roast  to  Mr  Macquirkie. 
Now,  ye  see,  as  I  had  an  inkling  of 
this,  and  had,  moreover,  heard  that 
he  was  to  be  allowed  a  sappy  fee  for 
coming  to  London,  I  thought  it  was 
but  reasonable  to  deal  with  Jlim  m- 
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oMdingtfj  the  more  enpeciallf  at  he 
had  engaged  the  fint  floor>  ana  was  to 
hare  ooolong  done  for  him  at  home-' 
tile  which  ia  a  covenant  of  works  that^ 
tamed  to  a  prooer  nse^  should  he  ad« 
vantageooB  and  comfortable  to  the 
keeper  of  a  lodging-houae.  But  oh  I 
gttch  a  troable  a«  I  had  with  that  man 
at  the  settling  of  oar  weekly  bills  on 
ihe  Monday  morning !  for  ne  was  of 
a  short  memory,  and  a  brittle  temper, 
and,  oTer  and  above,  he  was  as  greedy 
as  a  trap,  and  as  gair  as  a  smiddy  vice. 
But,  as  I  hod  been  well  recommended 
to  him,  and  be  had,  moreover,  some 
reason  to  wish  to  stand  in  a  favourable 
light  with  Mr  Melbourne,  he  was  fain 
to  bear,  though  he  couldna  thole  with* 
out  complaining. 

"  One  night  he  had  been  at  the 
playhouse  of  Covent  Garden  with  a 
friend  that  he  brought  home  with  him 
to  eat  a  lobster,  and  drink  porter,  and 
talk  of  playactors  and  authors,  in  the 
Edinburgh  fashion ;  for  in  all  the  time 
that  I  have  kept  a  lodging-house,  I 
never  have  met  with  folk  so  beside 
tbemselves'about  genius,  and  promise, 
and  the  freshness  of  young  talents,  as 
the  Edinburgh  lawyers.  Indeed,  it's 
most  extraorainar  to  hear  them,  and 
wonderful  how  n^en  of  the  law  should 
have  time  to  think  of  such  phantas- 
msgory.  As  a  mathematical  lodger 
and  friend  of  mine,  from  Cambridge, 
once  said,  *  I  wonder,'  said  he,  '  how 
it  is,  that  men  of  cases  and  prece- 
dents,  quotations  and  instances,  can 
afford  to  learn  such  mythologies ;  but 
the  effect  is  seen  on  tneir  business— 
they  are  constantly  coming  to  London 
appealing  against  me  sentences  of  their 
judges,  and  are  as  often  sent  back  to 
make  a  revision — a  proof,'  said  he, 
*  how  little  general  knowledge  is  of  an 
advantage  in  legalities.' 

'*  Well,  this  Macquirkie,  as  ye  may 
discern,  beingamost  troublesome  man, 
the  lobster  was  gotten  for  him,  and  the 
pot  of  porter,  and  he  and  his  friend 
began  to  crack  the  shell,  and  to  speak 
about  the  pathos  of  a  playactoring  lady 
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that  they  had  that  nig^t  seen ;  and  it 
turned  out  that  one  lobster  was  an  in- 
saffident  sapper  for  the  two^  ao  Babby 
was  desired  to  get  them  aiio  Aer ;  and 
bdng  desired  to  get  another,  and  not 
finding  one  that  she  thought  Ing 
enough,  she  brouflht  two.  Hereapon, 
on  the  Monday  following,  arose  a  most 
kittle  question.  Mr  Maoquirkie  con- 
tested the  charge  on  my  Dili,  saying 
he  had  given  orders  for  only  one  IoIn 
Bter  that  would  serve  two. 

**  As  he  was  a  dinnering-at-home 
customer,  I  submitted  to  let  the  affiar 
pass  for  that  time.  But,  shortly  after, 
he  would  have  a  dinner  for  two  mends, 
and,  accordingly,  I  was  duly  authori« 
zed  to  make  all  proper  preparation. 
Tou  may  be  sure  I  got  him  one  of  the 
best  of  dinners;  but  when  the  biU 
came  to  be  presented,  it's  an  iropossi* 
bility  to  describe  how  he  stormea ;  for 
he  thought,  bdng,  like  the  £din« 
burghers,  ignorant  of  our  politer  vrays 
of  the  world  here  in  the  South,  that  I 
would  just  have  made  a  charge  per 
head  for  the  three,  like  a  coffeehouse- 
keeper  ;  but  that  wasna  my  trade ;  so, 
notwithstandinff  his  tempest,  I  just 
charged  him  disn  and  dish,  with  a  rea- 
sonable oondderation  ftr  extra  trou- 
ble, not  forgetting  the  contested  lob- 
ster. Oh,  but  an  Edinbro'  W.  S.  is 
a  most  severe  customer !  But  at  last  I 
got  the  right  way  of  managing  Mr 
Macquirkie;  for  whenever  he  made 
on  objection  to  what  he  called  an  over- 
charge, I  subdued  him  by  saying,  that 
it  was  wonderful  how  such  a  gented 
people  as  usually  came  from  the  Athens 
of  tne  North,  as  they  called  Auld  Ree- 
kie, should  make  a  controversy  about 
candle-ends  and  cheese-parings,  as  if 
they  had  been  habituated  to  live  at 
home  in  a  straitened  circumstanoe. 

"  Having  thus  got  into  the  right 
way  of  managing  him,  he  grew  so  pli- 
able, that  I  mignt  have  twisted  him 
round  my  finger,  and  in  the  end  did 
me  a  world  of  good,  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently tell  you." 
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**  About  the  time  Mr  Macquirkie 
went  home,"  continued  Mrs  Winsom, 
''  there  arose  in  a  certain  town  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  called  Blackbirch, 
an  inordinate  passion  for  begetting  acts 
of  Parliament.  What  he  had  to  do  in 
the  business  it  would  ill  become  me 


to  pretend  to  expound ;  but  that  he 
was  art  and  part  in  the  mystery  I  was 
well  assured  was  plain  to  be  seen  and 
clear  to  be  understood.  In  short,  he 
was  fee'd  to  become  a  counsellor  to  the 
bailies  and  other  bodies  of  the  town, 
besides  the  feuars  and  subfeuars. 
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'  *^  Among  other  tbiDgs,  it  fleems  in 
talking  law  with  them  over  their 
toddy,  he  set  forth,  among  other  great 
diseoveries  he  had  made  in  London, 
the  vast  comfort  and  economy  he  had 
enjoyed  in  my  house,  with  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  he  managed  me* 
From  this  it  came  to  pass  that,  the 
Blackhirch  folk,  havmg  bethought 
themselyes  of  a  necessity  of  getting  a 
new  act  of  Parliament,  sent  one  of 
their  Bailies  for  that  purpose  to  Lon« 
don,  and  he  brought  with  him  a  most 
civilized  two  UnesfromMrMacquirkie 
to  me,  commending  him  in  a  most  spe« 
cial  manner  to  my  attentions.  Thus 
I  became,  as  it  were,  standing  Land- 
lady, as  you  shall  hear,  to  the  Black- 
birch  folk.  For  the  Bailie,  after  some 
prigging,  took  my  first  floor  for  a 
month ;  and  he  was  not  well  in,  when 
I  was  constrained,  in  a  sense,  to  take  in 
a  del^ate  from  the  malecontents  who 
were  opposed  to  the  Bailie's  Bill. 

"  The  way  of  it  was  this.  The 
Bailie,  like  all  other  magistrates,  was 
greatly  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  as  he  told  me  himself, 
winking  cunningly  at  the  same  time, 
to  let  me  know  that  he  was  a  man  of 
the  world ;  and  then  he  began  to  give 
me  a  hint  anent  the  great  business 
which  had  brought  him  to  London, 
and  of  the  bad  spirits  who  had  risen 
in  opposition  to  the  just  and  necessary 
measure,  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  undertaken  for  the  good  of  the 
town,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  it. 

**  I  hope  ye'll  no  think  I  was  so 
forward  as  to  offer  my  advice  to  a 
Bailie — ^a  Blackhirch  Bailie,  too — aU 
though  I  could  not  discern,  even  after 
he  bad  explained  the  whole  matter  to 
me,  wherefore  it  was  that  the  feuars 
and  subfeuars  of  the  town,  together 
with  the  magistrates  and  town  council, 
were  so  eager  to  make  themselves 
statutes. 

*'  But  when  the  delegate  explained 
to  me  his  view  of  the  subject,  it  seem- 
ed quite  manifest  that  the  Bailie  and 
his  party  were  conspiring  to  impose 
little  less  than  the  yoke  of  an  arbitrary 

government  on  the  necks  of  the  poor 
efenceless  inhabitants  of  the  unfor« 
tunate  town  of  Blackhirch.  Then  he 
enlarged  on  the  freedom  of  trade,  and 
proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  certain 
things  which  the  bill  was  intended  to 

Sut  down,  such  as  the  crying  of  Lon- 
on  candy,  was  a  lawful  calling,  and 
that  if  it  were  put  down  by  constraint 
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of  law,  what  woold  thrifty  families  do 
with  all  their  old  brass,  cracked  crys- 
tal, and  broken  buckles  ?  In  short,  as 
it  were  in  despite  of  my  understand- 
ing, I  was  seduced  to  take  the  popu- 
larity side,  and  to  do  all  that  I  could, 
to  help  the  cause  of  the  ddegate, 
though  he  was  but  a  parlour-floor 
lodger,  and  the  Bailie  was  paying  for 
the  drawing-rooms  tvro  guineas  and  an* 
half  a«week,— ft  rent,  ye'll  allow,  was 
moderate,  considering  that  a  whole 
town  was  paying  it. 

"  Well,  to  make  short  of  a  long 
story,  the  Bailie  and  the  delegate, 
after  divers  days  of  going  out  in  the 
morning  couthy  friends,  and  coming 
back  at  night  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons argolbarsling  like  tigers,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  Bill,  as  the  Bailie's 
measure  was  called,  was  read  a  second 
time.  I  thought,  when  I  heard  so,  of 
the  great  patience  of  Parliament,  for 
it  was  a  book  almost  as  big  as  a  Family 
Bible,  and  to  read  it  through  in  one 
night,  after  having  spent  a  night  at  it 
before,  was  most  extraordinary. 

^'  Truly  the  Bailie  on  that  night 
was  a  jocose  man,  triumphing  and 
shouting  as  if  he  had  overcome  the 
Philistines.  But  his  transportations, 
like  every  other  earthly  felicity,  were, 
worthy  man,  of  short  duration ;  for- it 
seems  there  was  a  thing  they  called  a 
Committee,  that  took  hold  of  his  Bill 
and  tore  it  all  to  pieces,  as  the  dele* 
gate  told  me  himself,  with  much  wim 
briety.  He  did  not  clap  his  hands 
and  make  a  joyful  noise  like  the  Bailie, 
but  spoke  of  his  conquest  like  a  man 
of  sense,  as  all  the  Blackhirch  folk 
shew  themselves  to  be,  and  in  naething 
mair  than  their  great  love  for  law  and 
interlocutors. 

**  By  this  time,  ye  see,  I  had  been 
deep  in  their  councils ;  and  seeing  the 
Bailie,  by  what  the  Committee  had 
done,  dejected,  I  began  to  take  pity 
upon  him,  and  to  devise  a  possibility 
of  a  reconciliation  with  his  adversary, 
who,  though  a  popularity  man,  had  a 
smeddum  of  satincalness  that  increa- 
sed with  his  prospect  of  gaining  his 
ends,  and  was  veiy  afflicting,  I  must 
silow,  to  the  Bailie.  But  in  what  way 
that  reconciliation  was  to  be  brought 
to  a  oome-to^pass  cost  me  no  little 
thought.  I  had,  however,  discerned, 
that  often  in  their  controversies  they 
spoke  of  Port  Punchtown,  and  I  saw 
tnat,  however  disastrous  their  opinions 
were  on  aU  other  subjects,  they  per«r 
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fectly  agreed  that  it  waa  a  place  that 
ought  not  to  be-^eapedally  as  it  waa 
Bwallowing  up  their  trade,  the  people 
thereof  heing  much  cleverer  in  all 
matters  of  maritime  business  than 
diose  of  Blackbirch.  To  be  sure, 
neither  the  Bailie  nor  the  delegate 
ever  acknowledged  the  fact  of  this 
superiority,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cor- 
diaUy  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Port  Punchtown  to  a.  man  were  the 
riddlings  of  mankind,  and  not  fit  to 
tie  the  latch  of  a  shoe  in  Blackbirch. 

"  Having  meditated  in  the  watches 
of  the  night  on  all  I  had  heard  them 
say,  next  morning  I  said  to  my  friend 
the  delegate,  that  it  was  a  great  pitv 
to  waste  his  town's  money  for  such 
fiuherie  as  the  Bailie's  Bill,  and  that 
it  would  be  far  better,  seeing  there  was 
an  obligation  on  every  true-hearted 
Blackbircher  to  put  his  heel  on  the 
neck  of  that  presumptuous  place.  Port 
Punchtown,  to  contrive  a  way  of  ex* 
tinguishing  it  for  ever.  I  never  saw 
a  man  better  pleased  in  my  life  than 
he  was  to  hear  me.  But  as  I  have 
told  you,  he  was  of  a  composed  and 
controlled  nature,  and  did  not  expose 
his  inward  satisfaction  with  any  inor« 
dinate  outward  demonstration.  How- 
ever, I  had  inoculated  him,  and  at 
night  he  brought  home  with  him  Mr 
Tedious,  his  law  man ;  and  shortly 
after,  the  Bailie  beine  in,  they  rang 
the  beU  and  requested  me— for  I  an- 
swered it — to  ask  him  to  come  down 
and  take  a  glass  of  toddy  with  them.  I 
saw  by  their  countenances  that  they 
were  baith  big  with  something  ;-^80, 
when  I  had  delivered  the  message, 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  decorum, 
as  it  will  sometimes  do  with  other 
ladies  as  well  as  landladies,  and  I 
went  into  the  bedroom,  and  put  mv 
ear  to  the  keyhole,  to  hear  their  hign 
treason  against  the  devoted  town  of 
Port  Punchtown. 

"  Mr  Tedious  began  by  condoling 
with  the  gentlemen  on  the  unfortu- 
nate effects  of  their  controversies;  tell- 
ing them,  that  the  Bill  had  come  out 
of  the  Committee  a  monument  of  in- 
sufficiencv,  and  warily  he  worked  till 
he  brougnt  the  rival  town  upon  the 
carpet. 

*'  *  It's  a  town,'  said  he,  '  against 
which  nature  has  manifestly  set  her 
face.  It  would  long  since  have  perish- 
ed and  been  utterly  undone,  but  for 
that    energy  and  enterprising  spirit 
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which  the  inhabitants  posaesa  in  to  su- 
perior a  dmree.' 

''  Both  the  Bailie  and  the  delegate 
protested,  in  a  vehement  manner, 
against  this  doctrine  of  superiority ; 
and  the  Bailie  assured  Mr  Tedious, 
that  if  Port  Punchtown  had  not  been 
a  pet  of  the  city  of  that  name,  it  was 
naturally  a  place  that  no  Blackbirch 
gentleman,  m  liis  greatest  indignation 
against  its  upsetting,  would  conde- 
scend even  to  insult. 

"  The  del^ate  explained,  in  hia  calm 
andmethodical  manner,  that  the  world 
was  quite  wrong  in  supposing  that 
Port  Punchtown  was  a  ^aoe  of  any 
res[^tability  at  all.  As  for  the  su- 
periority of  the  inhabitants,  they  have 
not  the  capacity  to  make  even  a  Bai- 
lie, but  must  just  take  any  bogle  that 
their  parent  city  thinka  fit  to  send 
them. 

**  Here  the  lawyer  interposed,  re- 
marking, that  it  mustbeidlowed  they 
had,  jn^tfaeir  projecta  of  improvements, 
made  their  town  a  rankling  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Blackbirch. 

**  This  the  Bailie  and  the  del^ate 
denied. 

*' '  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,'said 
the  lawyer,  Uhe  dear  policy  of  Black- 
birch is,  to  put  an  extinguisher  on 
her  rivsL' 

'''Rival!'  exdaimed  the  others; 
'  she  is  none  to  Blackbirch.' 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs  Winsom  for  her- 
self, y  I  was  just  frying  to  hear  such 
nothingness  of  an  argument,  and  would 
fain  have  broken  in  upon  Uiem,  when 
Mr  Tedious,  giving  a  dap  with  his 
hands,  cried, '  Gentlemen,  111  tell  you 
what :  it  being  admitted  on  all  aides 
that  the  Blackbirch  people  must  either 
have  a  law-plea  or  a  oill  in  Parliament, 
I  would  recommend  that  your  dissen- 
sions should  be  suspended,  and  that 
you  should  unite  in  some  great  un- 
dertaking, either  of  the  one  Idnd  or 
the  other,  to  prove  that  you  have  a 
power  when  you  choose  to  shew  it 
Now  this  bill,  which,  between  your  two 
parties,  has  cost  the  town  already  more 
than  L.1200,  even  were  it  carried  ss 
proposed,  would  not  have  given  you 
any  advantage  over  your  rival.' 

"  '  Not  rival  r  exclaimed  the  Bai- 
lie and  the  delegate; '  we  won't  admit 
that,' 

"  'I  would  therefore  advise  that,  next 
session  you  apply  for  an  act  to  enable 
your  town  to  imprpve  the  harbour  and 
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townofPanohtown.  How  beautifully 
your  disinterestedness  could  be  set 
forth  in  your  application  to  Parlia* 
ment!' 

" '  Improve  Port  Punchtown  !'  ex- 
claimed the  Bailie  and  the  delegate^  in 
an  agony. 

" '  Yea/  said  Mr  Tedious^  emphati- 
cally,'  by  bilL  But  when  the  bill 
shall  have  become  an  act,  there  will 
be  DO  need  to  act  on  it.  Thus  you  will 
have  it  in  your  power  to  stab  your  rival 
in  the  vitals.' 

"'And  could  we  not^  then/  said  the 
Bailie,  *  choke  up  the  channel  of  the 
river  with  an  old  ship  ?' 

<*  I  could  hear/'  said  Mrs  Winsom, 
"  thelawyer  rubbing  his  hands  fidgetty 
fain,  as  he  cried, '  By  that  means  you 
will  have  both  a  contested  biU,  and  a 
capital  lawsuit.' " 

She  then  proceeded  to  tell  me,  that 
before  the  gentlemen  left  her  house  for 
Scotland,  me  whole  business  was  ar- 
ranged; and  that  out  of  this  happy 
expedient  for  the  overthrow  of  Fort 
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Punchtown  grew  such  felicitous  una- 
nimity in  the  town  of  Blackbirch, 
as  has  seldom  been  equalled,  never 
surpassed.  At  the  next  election  of  the 
magistrates,  the  delegate  was  chosen, 
by  the  Whig  interest  to  be  the  com- 
peer of  the  Bailie,  who  represented  the 
Tories ;  and  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers,  that  such  was  the  joy  of 
the  feuars  and  subfeuars  on  the  union 
of  parties  in  the  town,  that  the  two 
magistrates,  in  long  procession,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  feuars  and  subfeuars 
two  and  two,  walked  hand  in  hand  on 
the  day  of  that  unanimous  election, 
singing,  "  Together  let  us  range  the 
fields ; '  the  bellman  on  the  right,  and 
the  town*drummer  on  the  left,  pro- 
claiming their  praises. 

Here  I  might  have  set  worthy  Mrs 
Winsom  right  as  to  these  particulars ; 
but  on  consideration,  I  thought  the 
least  said  is  soonest  mended — for  if 
the  town  of  Blackbirch  is  not  yet  in 
that  state  of  blessed  unanimity,  I  am 
sure  it  ought  to  be. 
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Having  now  considered  how  far 
Wordsworth's  Theory  is  new,  and 
bow  far  it  is  correct,  I  propose  to  en- 
quire with  what  success  he  has  illus- 
trated  it. 

And  first,  we  may  not  unfairly  sur- 
mise that  there  is  something  faulty  in 
his  manner  of  executing  his  purposes 
— something  "  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Wordsworth"— from  the  consideration 
of  this  plain  fact,  that  writing^  men, 
and  to  men,  he  has  never  become  a 
popular  author.    It  is  all  very  well 
that  he  should  exclaim,  "  Away  with 
the  senseless  iteration  of  the  word 
Popular !"  and  appeal  from  popularity 
as  a  test  of  excellence,  because  it  is 
his  interest  that  popularity  should  not 
be  a  literary  toucnstone.     But  we, 
vho  have  no  personal  feeling  in  the 
question,  may  observe  that,  however 
it  may  be  admitted  that  poems  on  ab- 
stract or  abstruse  subjects  may  be  ad- 
mirable without  being  popular,  still, 
poems  professedly  founded   on    the 
g^and  basis  of  human  nature,  and  de- 
pictinjz  her  "  great  and  simple  affec- 
tions,    must  be  popular  betore  they 
<»tn  be  pronounced  successful.    For 
the  people  they  are  written ;  by  the 
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people  must  they  be  judged.  If  they 
speak  the  ''real  language  of  men, 
tney  must  be  appreciated  wherever 
that  language  is  known.  So  far  from 
coming  before  his  readers  at  a  disad- 
vantage, Wordsworth  (I  maintain) 
approaches  them  under  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable circumstances.  He  prejudi- 
ces us  in  his  favour  at  the  very  outset, 
by  professing  to  "  keep  us  in  the  com- 
pany of  flesh  and  blood."  He  appeals 
to  all  our  strongest  prepossessions ;  he 
awakens  all  our  most  interesting  as- 
sociations, by  affirming  that  he  will 
choose  his  incidents  and  situations 
from  ordinary  life.  At  the  time  when 
he  first  published  his  Lyrical  Ballads, 
more  especially,  such  a  declaration 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  warmest 
expectations.  The  poetry -reading 
multitude  began  to  sicken  from  an 
overdose  of  rich  and  stimulating  nu« 
triment,  and  not  a  few  were  already 
asking — "  Pray,  who  would  get  twice 
drunk  upon  Noyau  ?"  When  a  man 
steps  forward  with  this  spirit-stirring 
motto — "Homosum.  Nihil  humanum 
a  me  alienum  puto."  Surely  that  man 
must  have  taken  some  pains  to  undo 
the  prepossessions  naturally  excited 
2q 
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in  his  faTotir;  surely  he  must  have 
*'  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear " 
only,  *'  and  broken  it  to  the  hope,"  if 
he  failed  to  secure  general  sympathy 
and  approbation !  In  his  case,  if  in 
the  case  of  no  other  poet  whatsoever, 
men  ought  to  have  ''run  after  his 
productions  as  if  urged  by  an  appetite, 
or  constrained  by  a  spell."  It  is  in 
vain  for  Wordsworth  to  reply,  that 
"  every  author,  as  far  as  he  is  great, 
and  at  the  same  time  original,  has  had 
the  task  of  creating  the  taste  by  which 
he  is  to  be  enjoyed."  Granting  fbr  a 
time  that  Wordsworth,  according  to 
bis  own  intimation,  is  great  and  ori- 
ginal, I,  in  the  first  place,  cannot  al- 
low that  a  taste  for  any  great  and  ori« 
ginal  style  of  writing  can  possibly  be 
created;  it  can  only  be  called  forth, 
where  it  exists.  Scarce  one  person  in 
a  thousand  has  a  real  feeling  for  real 
poetry,  as  disjoined  from  extrinsic  sti- 
mulants  of  interest,  such  as  arise  from 
an  agitating  story,  the  display  of  pri« 
vate  feelings  and  circumstances,  or 
from  the  caprice  of  fashion.  The  sin- 
gle  person  reels,  and  decides,  and  sets 
a  value  upon  any  production  of  a  high 
stamp,  and  the  accumulating  testi- 
mony  of  these  individuals  at  length 
(perhaps  not  until  many  generations 
have  past  away)  influences  the  many, 
and  they  conspire  to  read  and  to  praise 
what  they  neither  understand  nor  va- 
lue, simply  because  the  poet's  worth 
has  been  acknowledged  by  a  body  of 
enlightened  men,  and  they  dare  not 
dissent  from  the  verdict,  lest  they 
should  be  supposed  to  want  taste  and 
feeling.  The  author  has  taken  his 
station  amongst  those  of  an  establish- 
ed rank,  and  the  crowd  throw  incense 
on  the  altar  of  his  fame,  without 
snatching  a  spark  of  its  fire.  Words- 
worth grounds  much  of  his  argument 
upon  the  facts,  that  in  Dryden's  time 
"  two  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  were  acted  for  one  of  Shak- 
speare,"  and  that  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  was  coldly  received,  and  rose 
slowly  into  fame.  I  believe  that  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  or  any  other  esteemed 
.  writer,  is  not  more  cnjoved  now  than 
he  was  when  liis  works  first  appeared, 
but  that  the  greater  publicity  of  his 
name  places  him  within  the  reach  of 
a  greater  number  of  readers  capable  of 
appreciating  him.  Those  who  never 
would  have  appreciated  him,  are  not 
raised  by  his  works  to  a  keener  faculty 
of  discernment.    Those  who  can  ap« 


preciate  him  have  only  to  open  his 
Dook,  at  once  to  leap  into  his  meaning, 
and  to  partake  his  passion.   He  ia  bat 
conventionally  admired  by  the  many, 
while  he  is  truly  relished  by  the  few. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  Words- 
worth's pretensions  to  greatness  and 
originality  are  founded  upon  the  na« 
tural  and  human  character  of  hit  aab- 
jects  and  language.   Now,  if  the  taste 
by  which  we  rSish  any  production 
is  not  (as  I  endeavoured  to  prove) 
created,  but  called  forth,  the  taste  by 
which  Wordsworth's  writings  ore  to  be 
enjoyed  should  be  called  forth  in  al« 
most  every  human  breast;  because, 
how  far  soever  the  taste  may  have 
strayed  from  Uie  primary  affections  of 
humanity,  still  the  return  to  nature  is 
always  comparatively  easy—- and  it  i^ 
back  to  nature  that  Wordsworth  pni- 
poses  to  lead  us.    That  which  relates 
to  men  may  surely  be  understood  and 
enjoyed  by  men,  at  all  times  and  in 
all  seasons.    A  relish  for  every-day 
food  demands  not  that  education  <x 
the  palate,  which  we  must  undergo 
before  we  can  eat  olives  with  any  en- 
joyment ;  and  where  there  ia  so  mudi 
nausea  to  overcome,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  subsequent  pleasure  is 
worth  the  previous  pain.    I  was  told, 
that  if  I  could  but  once  swallow  one 
of  that  unnatural  fruit,  I  should  like 
the  whole  tribe  ever  after.    I  swal- 
lowed three,  and  hate  them  still.  But 
how  can  Wordsworth  reconcile  his  as- 
sertion, that  every  great  and  original 
author  creates  the  taste  by  which  he  is 
enjoyed,  with  another  explicit  decla- 
ration of  his,  which  runs  thus?* 
"  The  poet  writes  under  one  restric- 
tion only,  namely,  that  of  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  immediate  pleasure  to  a 
human  beinc;,  possessed  of  that  infor- 
mation which  may  be  expected  of  him, 
not  as  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  mari- 
ner, an  astronomer,  or  a  natural  phi- 
losopher, but  as  a  man;"  and  he  goes 
on  to  say,  '^  Nor  let  this  necessity  of 
producing  immediate  pleasure  he  con- 
sidered as  a  degradation  of  the  poet's 
art.    It  is  far  otherwise.    It  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  beauty  of  the 
universe — an   acknowledgment   the 
more  sincere,  because  it  is  not  forma], 
but  indirect."    This  being  the  case, 
surely  the  poet  of  nature  more  espe- 
cially must  be  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  immeiliate  pleasure  to   tho^e 
who  share  the  feelings  of  men  ?  And 
facts  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion, 
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that  he  Actually  does  impart  that  im« 
mediate  pleasure  to  a  far  wider  circle 
of  readers  than  the  poet  who  has  cho- 
sen lofty  and  abstracted  themes  of  ar« 
gnment.  As  I  once  before  observed, 
the  simplest  ballads,  detailing  the 
commonest  incidents,  have  been  most 
inwoven  with  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
have  been  laid  up  in  the  memories  of 
all,  whOe  Milton  has  been  ouietly  laid 
on  the  shelf.  And  whyr  Because 
neither  science  nor  learning,  nor  even 
high  poetical  feeling,  is  required  for 
the  comprehension  of  them.  To  be  a 
human  ocing  is  the  sole  qualification. 
The  very  lowest  of  the  vulgar  are  not 
bad  judges  of  what  is  true  to  nature. 
I  have  observed,  that  the  galleries  in 
a  theatre  know  how  to  mark,  by  dis* 
criminating  applause,  the  finest  na« 
tural  touches  of  Shakspeare's  genius. 
Moliere  constituted  an  old  woman  his 
judge,  and  her  laughter  or  tears  his 
criticism.  Wh  v  did  Cowper,  by  means 
of  his  "  Ta8k,''and  Bums,  through  his 
ballads,  find  an  immediate  echo  in 
every  human  bosom  ?  They  wrote  of 
things  pertaining  to  humanity  in  a 
human  manner.  If  Wordsworth  has 
failed  in  producing  a  similar  effect,  it 
may  1^  us  to  surmise  that,  although 
punporting  to  write  of  human  things, 
be  has. not  generally  written  in  a  hu« 
man  or  natural  manner.  The  popu^ 
larity  of  some  of  his  smaller  and 
simpler  poems,  such  as  "  We  are  Se« 
ven,"  "  Susan  Gray,"  and  the  "  Pet 
Lamb,"  strengthens  the  coigecture, 
and  forms  an  additional  proof,  that  to 
vnite  naturally  on  common  subjects 
rather  ensures,  than  forbids,  a  hume* 
rous  audience. 

Why,  then,  should  Wordsworth  tell 
us,  that  he  "  was  well  aware"  that  his 
poems,  by  those  who  should  dislike 
them,  would  be  read  with  more  than 
common  dislike?  Why  did  he  not 
''  venture  to  hope"  that  he  should 
generally  please  ? 

I  answer,  because  he  had  a  lurking 
consciousness  that  he  had  not  ful« 
filled  the  terms  of  his  own  covenant, 
the  conditions  imposed  by  his  own 
theory.    Had  he  always  sung, 

^  Pluniliar  matter  of  to-day. 
Some  natnral  sorrow,4oss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again," 

in  simple  and  natiual  language,  he 
might  nave  been^  secure  of  unparting 
xnore  than  common  pleasure  to  aQ 
Tvho  had  hearts  to  feel  or  minds  to 


think.  As  it  is,  he  has  frequently 
failed  in  his  object  by  not  faithfully 
adheringto  the  best partsof  his  theory; 
and,  by  embodving  the  worst  parts  of 
it,  he  has  rendered  himself  liable  to 
the  charge  of  glaring  inconsistency. 
These  two  points  I  purpose  to  make 
clear  by  quotations  from  his  own 
works. 

First,  he  has  not  adhered  to  the 
best  iparts  of  his  theory.  That  "  a 
selection  of  the  real  language  of  men> 
in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation,"  may 
produce  a  most  happv  effbct,  when 
transferred  to  the  poet  s  page,  I  have 
before  proved  by  a  reference  to  Shak* 
speare's  frequent  practice  in  his  most 
impassioned  dialogues.  •— But,  1st, 
The  language  of  Wordsworth's  cha« 
racters  scarcely  ever  u  the  real  lan« 
guage  bf  men ;  and,  2d,  When  it  is 
so,  cannot  be  called  a  fortunate  selecm 
turn  of  human  speech.  1st,  Notwith^ 
standing  our  author's  inveighing  so 
bitterlv  against  poetic  diction,  it  is 
actually  by  a  mixture  of  poetic  dic- 
tion with  humble  phraseology,  and  by 
the  use  of  what  are  called  poetic  li« 
censes,  conjointly  with  common  modes 
of  expression,  that  he  has  produced  a 
patched  and  piebald  dialect,  infinitely 
more  monstrous  than  either  *^  the 
eaudy  and  inane  phraseology"  of  which 
he  complains  in  one  place,  or  "  the 
triviality  and  meanness,  both  of 
thought  and  language,"  which  else- 
where he  acknowledges  to  be  '^  more 
dishonourable  to  the  writer's  own 
character,  than  false  refinement  or  ar« 
bitrary  innovation." 

They  who  solely  use  poetic  diction, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  they  who  con- 
fine themselves  to  trivial  language,  on 
the  other,  shall  each  produce  a  work 
which,  at  least,  is  all  of  a  piece^it 
may  be,  indeed,  all  of  tinsel,  or  all  of 
can?ass— but  is  not  this  preferable  to 
embroiderv  upon  packthread  ?  There 
is  in  Wordsworth  a  natural  grandUo- 
quence  of  style  always  stru^ing 
through  the  false  restraints  which  he 
has  imposed  upon  himself.  Even  a 
waggon  must  be  dimified  with  the 
epithet  of  "  stately  rand,  in  a  solilo- 
quy of  mild  Bergamin,  the  waggoner, 
we  find— 

«  My  jolly  team,  he  finds  that  ye 
Will  work  for  nobody  but  me  I 
Good  proof  of  this  the  country  gain'd 
One   day,  when  ye  were  ves'd  and 
stnun'd— • 
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good  red  herring.  If  this  be  the  real 
mguage  of  human  beings  in  a  state 
of  yivid  sensation,  or  in  any  state  of 
sensation,  the  poet  must  have  oomrer- 
sed  with  a  singular  race  of  mortals. 
There  is,  to  my  mind,  a  want  of  skill 
in  the  writer,  who  thus,  even  while 
using  common  language,  fails  to  wwk 
in  the  reader's  mind  a  oonyiction  that 
such  words  were  really  uttered  under 
such  circumstances.  Little  emhued 
as  the  foregoing  extracts  are  with  that 
imaginative  spirit,  which  ought  to 
beautify  the  most  revolting  themes  of 
a  true  poet,  they  yet  are  farther  from 
real  life  than  the  most  fanciful  expres- 
sions which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  his  characters.  By  the  is- 
similating  power  of  his  inighty  mind, 
that  wondrous  dramatist  subdues  all 
his  materials  to  his  own  purposes.  He 
scatters  the  gems  of  imaglnatioQ,  the 
treasures  of  philosophy,  from  the 
mouths  of  clowns  and  buffoons.  His 
characters  have  all  an  individual  stamp 
upon  them :  their  words*  seem  appro- 
priate to  themselves,  and  flow  with 
ease  from  nature's  living  fountain- 
yet  the  poet  speaks  in  all.  Although 
we  never  met  with  beings  who  so 
speak,  yet  we  feel  convinced  that  such 
beings  could  not  have  spoken  other- 
wise. Wordsworth  uses  more  of  the 
real  language  of  men,  and  produces  a 
less  real  effect.  Surely  there  is  want 
of  skill  or  power  in  this.  I  mnst  ob- 
serve, to  prevent  misapprehension,  that 
I  should  not  do  Worasworth  the  in« 
justice  to  name  him  in  the  same  page 
with  Shakspeare,  did  not  Words- 
worth's admirers  claim  for  him  a  niche 
beside  that  matchless  bard — and  did 
not  Wordsworth  himself  seem  to  pro- 
voke a  comparison  which  had  best  have 
slumbered,  f  After  remarking,  «*  of  the 
human  and  dramatic  Imagination^  the 
works  of  Shakspeare  are  an  inex- 
haustible source,"  Wordsworth  says, 
''  And  if,  bearing  in  mind  the  many 
poets  distinguished  by  this  prime  qua- 
lity, whose  names  I  omit  to  mention, 
yet,  justified  by  a  recollection  of  the 
insults  which  the  ignorant,  the  inca« 
pable,  and  the  presumptuous  have 
neaped  upon  these  and  my  other  wri- 
tings,  I  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate 
the  judgment  of  posterity  upon  my- 
self; I  shall  declare  (censurable,  I 
grant,  if  the  notorietv  of  the  fact  above 
stated  does  not  justify  me)  that  I  have 
given,  in  those  unfavourable  times, 
evidence  of  exertion  of  this  ftcalty* 


Entrusted  to  another's  care, 
AuA  forced  unworthy  ttripes  to  hear. 
Here  was  it— on  this  rugged  spot, 
Which  now,  contented  with  our  lot, 
We  climb— that,  pUeoualy  abused, 
Ye  plunged  in  anger,  and  confitsed  : 
As  chance  would  have  it,  passing  by, 
I  saw  you  in  your  jeopardy : 
A  wocd  from  me  was  like  a  cbarm^ 
The  ranks  were  taken  with  one  minds 
And  your  huge  burthen,  safe  from  harm, 
Moved  like  a  vessel  in  the  vnnd  /" 

The  words  which  are  printed  in  Ita- 
lics are  as  much  poetic  diction,  though 
of  a  different  kind,  as  that  of  the  lines 
of  Gray,  which  Wordsworth  stigma- 
tized as  such,  without  one  of  its  ad- 
vantages.— **  Good  proof  of  thb,"  with 
the  article  omitted,  is  a  poetic  license ; 
and  the  whole  speech,  as  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  a  waggoner,  is  a 
tissue  of  incongruity.  Again,  in  the 
Idiot  Boy,  Betty,  conjecturing  the  pro- 
bable  fate  of  her  stray  darling,  thus 
expresses  herself— 

*'  Or  him  that  wicked  pony*s  carried 
To  the  dark  cave,  the  goblin's  hall; 
Or  in  the  castle,  he's  pursuing, 
Among  the  ghosts,  bis  own  undoing; 
Or  playing  with  the  waterfall.*' 

Thus  also  she  apostrophises  the  ab« 
sent  pony — 

*'  Oh  dear,  dear  pony,  my  sweet  joy. 
Oh  carry  back  my  idiot  boy. 
And  we  will  ne*er  overload  thee  more  !'* 

And  thus  she  bewails  her  own  sad 
case— 

**  Oh  cruel !  I'm  almost  three-score. 
Such  night  as  this  was  ne*er  before  /" 

Here  are  poetical  contractions,  and 
that  very  modem  vice  of  diction,  the 
omission  of  the  article  before  a  noun, 
in  conjunction  with  what  might  be  the 
]ack-a«daisica1  exclamations  of  an  old 
Irishwoman.  Peter  Bell^  storming  at 
an  ass,  which  will  not  get  up,  says — 

**  You  little  mulish  dog, 
I'll  fling  your  carcass,  like  a  log, 
Head- foremost  down  the  river  i" 

Here  the  words  are  so  evidently  ar- 
ranged for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  as 
to  destroy  all  feeling  of  reality,  and  as 
a  version  of  "  Get  up,  you  obstinate 
brute,  or  I'll  chuck  you  into  the  wa- 
ter," they  have  this  great  fault,  name- 
ly, that  they  are  not  coarse  enough  for 
nature,  or  pleasing  enough  for  art. 
They  are  neither  fish,  fowl,  flesh,  nor 
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upon  its  worthiest  objects,  the  exter- 
nal universe,  the  moral  and  religious 
sentiments  of  man,  his  natural  affec- 
tions, and  his  acquired  passions,  which 
have  the  same  enuobling  tendency  as 
the  productions  of  men,  in  this  kind, 
worthy  to  be  held  in  undying  remem« 
brance."  (See  Preface  to  Vol.  I.) 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  ill« 
conduct  of  others  can  justify  weakness 
in  oneself,  or  whether  the  assertion  of 
one  man,  and  that  man  the  party 
nearest  concerned,  is  at  all  better  than 
the  assertion  of  another ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  I  hope  that,  however  "  ignorant, 
incapable,  and  presumptuous,"  I  may 
be  esteemed,  /  am  justified  in  having 
instituted  a  sort  of  parallel  between 
Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth. 

Not  only  when  he  speaks  in  charac- 
ter, but  in  his  own  person  also,  when 
be  relates  or  describes,  Wordsworth 
professes  to  use  '*  throughout,  as  far  as 
IS  possible,  a  selection  of  language 
really  used  by  men."  I  could  quote 
boundlessly  from  his  works,  to  prove 
that  neither  in  relating  nor  describing 
bas  Wordsworth  attained  his  object ; 
but,  as  in  a  multitude  of  quotations, 
there  is  weariness,  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  two  or  three  extracts.  First, 
take,  as  a  general  specimen,  an  adven- 
ture with  some  gipsies. 

'*  Twelve  hours,  twelve  bounteous  hours, 

are  gone,  while  I 
Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  sky, 
Much  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer^ 
Yet,  as  1  left,  I  find  them  here  ! 

[[Unheard-of  circumstance  Q 
The  weary  Sun  betook  himself  to  rest- 
Then  issued  vesper  from  the  fulgent  west, 
Outshining,  like  a  visible  God, 
The  glorious  path  in  which  he  trode. 
And  now,  ascending,  after  one  dark  hour, 
And  one  night's  diminution  of  her  power. 
Behold  the  mighty  Moon !  This  way 
She  looks  as  if  at  them ! !— but  they 
Regard  not  her ! ! !    Oh  better  wrong 

and  strife, 
(By  nature  transient)  than  such  torpid 
life! 
The  silent  Heavens  have  goings-on  : 
The  stars  have  tasks— but  these  have 
nooe! 
Yet,  witness  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  and 

earth! 
In  scorn  I  speak  not;  they  are  what 
their  birth 
And  breeding  suffers  them  to  be ; 
Wild  outcasts  of  society  !*' 

''  O  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  1" 
Surely  the  man  wno  criticises  the  fol- 


lowing stanza  from  Cowper's  Alexan  ^ 
der  Selkirk, 

«  Religion !  what  treasure  untold, 
Resides  in  that  heavenly  word ! 

More  precious  than  silver  and  gold. 
Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford!*' 

in  the  following  severe  terms — "  These 
four  lines  are  ^XMrly  expressed ;  some 
critics  would  call  the  language  pro- 
saic; the  fact  is,  it  would  be  bad 
prose,  so  bad,  that  it  is  scarcely  worse 
in  metre  I"— Surely  that  critic,  when 
he  turns  poet,  should  give  us  some- 
thing a  little  better  expressed  than  the 
last  four  lines  of  the  foregoing  extract 
—I  dare  say  that,  all  the  time,  these 
said  gipsies  had  their  goings-on  as 
well  as  the  stars.  They  might,  du- 
ring the  "  twelve  bounteous  hours," 
have  had  a  little  walk  as  well  as  the 

Eoet,  and  had  time  to  rob  his  own 
en- roost  and  be  back  again,  and  be 
so  busy  mending  the  pot  and  kettle, 
as  to  have  no  time  to  look  at  the  moon. 
Hear  a  piece  of  description : 

"  She  had  a  tall  man's  kelghi,  or  more ; 
No  bonnet  screened  her  from  the  heat; 
A  long  drab.colour'd  cloak  she  wore, 
A  mantle  reaching  to  her  feet ; 
What  other  drat  she  had  I  could  not  know, 
C^ow  could  he  ?] 
Only  she  wore  a  cap  that  was  as  white  as 
snow.? 

On  reading  this  one  may  truly  say, 

"  A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its 
slow  length  along." 

In  the  last  line,  the  words  **  that  was'* 
are  plainly  redundant,  and  are  used  to 
complete  the  measure.  To  "  have  a 
tall  man's  height"  is  surely  out  of  all 
common  parlance — and  **  No  bonnet 
screened  her  from  the  heat" — may  not 
indeed  be  poetry,  but— certainly  is  not 
ordinary  prose.  Listen  again  to  the 
poet's  mode  of  relation— 

•*  And  Betty  from  the  lane  has  fetch'd 
Her  pony,  that  is  mild  and  good. 
Whether  he  he  in  Joy,  orpain, 
Feedmg  at  will  along  the  lane. 
Or  bringing  fagots  from  the  wood.*' 

Or  hearken,  when  the  poet  speaks  in 
his  own  person— i 

"  I  to  the  Muses  have  been  bound 
These  fourteen  years,  by  strong  inden« 

tures: 
Oh,  gentle  Muses,  let  me  tell 
^ut  half  of  what  to  him  befell— 
He  surely  met  with  strange  adyentorel^ 
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«<  Oi  gentle  Muses !  is  this  kind? 

Why  will  ye  thus  my  suit  repel  ? 

Why  of  your  further  aid  bereave  me  ? 

And  can  ye  thus  unfriended  leave  me. 
Ye  Muses,  whom  1  love  so  well  ?** 
The  Muses  certainly  seem  neither  to 
have  smiled  upon  this  importunate 
invocation^  nor  to  have  dictated  it; 
and  yet,  can  we  say  that  this  ia  the 
red  language  of  men— more  especially 
of  men  "  in  low  and  rustic  life  r"  But 
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it  may  he  answered,  that  Wordsworth 
only  professes  to  use  "  the  real  lan- 
guage of  men,  as  far  as  is  poisibieJ' 
I  answer, ''  what  man  has  done,  man 
mav  do ;"  and  some  of  our  pathetic 
hallads  demonstrate  that  it  U  possihle 
to  make  use  of  the  most  real  and  aim* 
pie  language  throughout  a  composition, 
and  with  the  happiest  effi^  Witness 
the  touching  ballad  of  anld  Robin 
Gray. 


'<  He  hadna  been  gane  but  a  year  and  a  day, 

When  my  faither  broke  his  arm,  and  our  cow  was  stolen  away; 

My  mither  she  fell  sick,  and  my  Jamie  at  the  sea, 

And  Auld  Robin  Gray  came  conrtin'  to  me. 

**  My  faither  urged  me  sair,  my  mither  didna  speak, 
But  she  looked  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break ; 
So  I  gied  him  my  hand,  though  my  heart  was  at  the  sea. 
And  Auld  Robin  Gray  is  gudeman  to  me." 


Here  there  is  not  a  word  that  is  nnu« 
ausl  either  in  itself  or  in  the  applica* 
lion  of  it ;  and  the  result  is  a  general 
harmony  and  keeping  in  the  eomposi« 
tion.  But  Wordsworth,  in  exempli« 
fying  his  theory,  is  too  frequently  nei« 
ther  simple  nor  miyestic.  He  misses 
the  grace  of  simolidty,  and  at  the 
same  time  loses  tne  advantages  of  a 
loftier  diction.  Who  can  prefer  these 
lines  on  a  sky*lark, 

"  Up  with  me,  up  with  me  Into  the  clouds ! 

For  thy  song,  Lark,  is  strong; 
Up  with  me,  up  with  me  into  the  clouds, 

Singing,  singing. 
With  all  the  heavens  about  thee  ringings" 

to  the  following,  by  Gray,  on  the  same 
subject, 

"  But  chief  the  sky- lark  pours  on  high 
Her  trembling,  thrilling  ecstasy, 
And,  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight. 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light." 

These  kst  may,  indeed,  chiefly  consist 
of  that  diction  which  Wordsworth 
brands  by  the  epithet "  poetic ;"  but, 
at  any  rate,  they  have  the  grace  of 
Gongruity.  Now,  Wordsworth's  lines 
are  too  eccentric  to  be  natural— too 
much  like  the  old  nursery  ditty  of 
"  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up,  to  be  su« 
blime. 

Wordsworth  may  well  say,  "  If  my 
conclusions  are  admitted,  and  carried 
as  far  as  they  must  be  carried — ^if  ad« 
mitted  at  all*-our  judgements  con-* 


oeming  the  works  of  the  greatest  poets, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  will  be  lar 
difi^ent  firom  what  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, both  when  we  praise  and  wnen 
we  censure ;"  but  it  may  be  dombted 
whether  (as  he  affirms)  oar  ''  moraf 
feelings,  influencing,  and  inflvesoed 
by  these  judgements,  will  be  oorrected 
and  purified. 

At  any  rate,  our  taetee  will  hardly 
be  corrected  and  purified,  for,  if  we 
judge  by  the  theory  and  its  effects, 
we  must  bring  in  a  verdict  of  '<  guil- 
ty" against  Milton,  on  an  indictment 
of  having  used  poetic  diction  ;  and  we 
must  place  the  author  of  the  "  Ly- 
rical Ballads"  infinitely  above  that 
mighty  *^  orb  of  song." 

In  the  second  place,  where  Words« 
worth  has  made  use  of  the  real  lan- 
guage of  men,  he  has  not  been  fortu- 
nate in  the  selection.  His  language  of 
low  life  is  not,  as  he  tells  ua  it  is, 
"  purified  from  what  appears  to  be  its 
real  defects,  from  all  lastiBg  and  ra- 
tional causes  of  dislike  or  disgust." 
He  does  not,  according  to  his  profes- 
sion, '*  by  a  selection  made  with  true 
taste  and  feeling,"  *'  entirely  separate 
the  composition  from  the  vulgarity 
and  meanness  of  ordinary  life."  Will 
he  affirm  that  such  expressions  as  these, 

"  Let  Betty  Foy,     - 
With  girth  and  Btirmj^ fdeUe/oddh,^*^ 

**  Ok,  met  it  Is  a  merry  meedng^**^ 
*'  And  Betty*8  in  a  sad  ^uaiKftiry,*' 
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are  not  '^  rational  eauses  of  dislike  or 
disgust  ?"  Will  he  maintain  that  such 
*'  selections"  of  language  as  the  foU 
lowing,— 

"  If  tbou  art  tnad^  my  pretty  lad. 
Then  I  must  be  for  erer  sad ;" 

**  Oh,  mercy!  tomyielfl  cried, 
If  Lucy  should  be  dead!" 

*'  Oh,  misery,  oh,  misery! 
Ob,  woe  is  me,  oh,  miseryl" 

are  ''  made  with  true  taste  and  feeU 
ing,"  or  that  they  "  entirely  separate 
the  composition  from  the  vu&arity 
and  meanness  of  ordinary  life  ?'  Let 
it  be  ohserred,  moreover^  that  in  all 
the  above  extracts^  the  poet  speaks  in 
his  own  person,  and  cannot — as  I  at 
least  should  hope — ^plead  in  excuse  for 
▼u^^ty  of  diction,  that  he  has  adapt- 
ed  the  words  to  the  character  from 
whose  mouth  they  proceed. 

Amongst  other  causes  of  pleasure, 
when  words  are  metrically  arranged^ 
Wordsworth  mentions  a  "  manly  style,' 
and  yet  descends  to  such  habyiams  as 

<*  That  way,  look,  my  hifimt,  lo  t 
What  a  pretty  baby^how  !*' 

**  'Tis  a  pretty  baby-treat, 
Nor,  I  deem,  for  me  unmeet*** 

**  Pall  the  primrose,  sister  Anne^ 
Pallas  many  as  you  canl'* 

"  Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 
For  the  finding  of  a  star ; 
Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  gO| 
Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout  1 
I'm  as  great  as  they,  I  trow. 
Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out, 
Little  flower !— I*U  make  a  stir, 
Like  a  great  astronomer.*' 

But^  it  may  be  uiged,  that  the  poems 
from  which  these  extracts  are  made. 
Lave  "  a  worthy  purpose."  It  may  be 
so.  All  I  allege  is,  that  of  whatever 
**  importance  their  ''subject"  may 
be,  "  their  style"  is  not  "manly"— 
their  selection  of  languageis  not  "made 
with  true  taste  and  feeling."  The 
mind  of  him  who  reads  them  may 
(as  I  contend)  be  "  sound  and  vigo* 
rous,"  and  "  in  a  heaith/ul  state  of  as« 
aociation,"  (aa  Wordsworth  <»ills  it,) 
and  yet  fail  to  be  "  enlightened,"  or 
"  ameliorated,"  by  reason  of  the  "  ra» 
tional"  dis^t,  wMch,  in  its  dava  of 
manhood,  it  feels  to  the  pap  wnich 
was  the  nutriment  of  its  imancy.    It 


hath  put  away  childish  things ;  it  no 
longer  speaks  as  a  child,  understanda 
as  a  child,  or  thinks  as  a  child.  Why, 
then,  in  poems  which  are  so  far  from 
being  written  professedly  for  children, 
that  they  are  rather  illustrations  of  a 
complicated  theory  addressed  to  the 
mature  intellect,  should  the  poet  make 
use  of  language,  which,  in  the  outset, 
carries  with  it  childish  associations  r 
Wordsworth,  indeed,  confesses  that  he 
isapprehendve  that  hislanguage  "  may 
frequently  sufier  from  arbitrary  con« 
nexiona  of  feelings  and  ideas  with  par* 
tioular  words  and  |>hrases ;"  and  he 
has  "  no  doubt,  that  in  some  instances^ 
feelings,  even  of  the  ludicrous,  ma^  be 
g^ven  to  his  readers,  by  expressiona 
which  appeared  to  him  tender  and  pa« 
thetic"— "  That  no  man  can  a/%eMer 
protect  himself"  from  the  effects  of 
these  associations,  I  allow ;  but  that 
he  mav  protect  himself  from  them 
more  than  Wordsworth  has  done,  I 
must  believe. 

The  very  measure  of  luch  verses  aa 
these—- 


and. 


'*  The  cock  is  crowing, 
The  stream  is  flowing ; 
The  small  birds  twitter. 
The  UOte  doth  glitter  ;" 

«  Like  an  army  defeated 
The  snow  hath  retreated, 
And  now  doth  fare  ill 
On  the  top  of  the  ban  hill," 


brings  the  nursery  before  us,  and  aU 
most  prevents  us  from  observing  that 
the  thoughts  are  reallv  pleasing,  and 
suggested  by  a  personsl  observaUon  of 
nature.  Is  not  tliis  rather  like  a 
daring  of  the'  very  danger  which  he 
deprecates?  I  am  far  from  calling 
Wordsworth  a  childish  writer  ;  but  it 
must  be  owned  that  he  sometimes 
writes  childishly. 

Having  attempted  to  shew  that,  in 
manv  instances,  Wordsworth  has  not 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  own 
theory,  I  proceed  to  point  out  in  what 
manner,  by  fulfilling  them,  he  has 
been  betrayed  into  absurdities. 

The  ve^  root  of  Wordsworth's 
most  offensive  ^uliarities  seems  to  be 
the  principle,  into  which,  at  the  he« 
ginmng  of  my  observations,  I  promi« 
sed  to  institute  an  enquiry  at  some  fu« 
ture  time.  It  is  this,  "  that  the  feel« 
ing  developed  in  his  poems  gives  im« 
portance  to  the  action  and  situation, 
and  not  the  action  and  situation  to  the 
feeling."  I  proposed  to  consider  whe^ 
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ther  this  part  of  his  theory  were  not 
likely  to  prodace  originality  of  a  vim 
ciouB  kina,  and  whether  there  should 
not  be  a  mutual  proportion  between 
tiie  subject  and  the  passion  connected 
with  it. 

As  we  shall  best  judge  of  this  prin<< 
ciple  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
its  results,  let  us  examine  in  what  man- 
ner it  has  operated  on  Wordsworth's 
O,  and  whether  it  have  there  pro- 
originality  of  a  good  or  a  bad 
kind. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  by 
carrying  this  principle  into  eflfect, 
Wordsworth  has  been  betrayed  into 
two  faults,  which  branch  on  into  al- 
most opposite  ramifications,  but  which 
unite  at  last  in  producing  one  eom« 
mon  result — Incongruity^. 

The  first  is,  that  trusUng  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  feeling,  which  he  pur- 
poses to  illustrate,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  consort  it  wiUi  weak  and  beggarly 
elements,  which  either  degrade  it  or 
render  it  ridiculous,  by  the  overpower- 
ing force  of  association. 

The  second  is,  that,  investing  the 
feeling  with  an  importance  which  the 
action  and  situation  do  not  warrant, 
he  uses  language  and  employs  illus- 
trations, as  much  above  the  occasion, 
as  the  language  he  sometimes  uses 
is  below  it ;  and  thus  produces  in  his 
poems  as  strange  a  mixture  of  home- 
liness and  magnificence,  as  the  brick 
floor  and  mirrored  walls  of  a  French 
bedroom. 

Or,  in  more  concise  terms,  he  has, 
in  the  first  case,  derived  low  subjects 
from  lofty  feelings ;  in  the  second,  he 
has  deduced  lofty  feelings  from  low 
subjects. 

I  will,  in  the  first  place,  attempt  to 
render  the  first  error  palpable. 

In  pursuance  of  his  principal  object, 
which  is  (the  poet  tells  us)  "  further 
and  above  all,  to  make  his  incidents 
and  situation  (chosen  from  common 
life)  interesting,  by  tracing  in  them, 
truly  though  not  ostentatiously,  the 
primary  laws  of  our  nature,  chiefly  as 
far  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  we 
associate  ideas  in  a  state  of  excitement,'' 
(let  me  take  breath !)  or,  ([as  he  says 
in  another  place,)  ''  speaking  in  lan- 
guage more  appropriate,  to  follow  the 
fluxes  and  refluxes  of  the  mind,  when 
agitated  by  the  great  and  simple  afibc- 
tions  of  our  nature,"  Wordsworth, 
amongst  other  poems,  wrote  the  Idiot 
Boy,  wherein  he  ''  tra9c§  the  waters 


nal  pasdon  through  many  of  its  man 
Bubue  windings."  It  is  nally  curious 
to  contrast  the  pompons  announoe- 
ment  of  the  poet's  intentions,  with  the 
poverty  of  their  execution.  *'  Low 
ioords  contending  with  his  lofty  will, 
till  his  mortality  predominates.  Here 
are  high-sounding  and  philosophical 
sentences,  incomprehensible  enoo^ 
to  make  the  greatest  fool  I  ever  knew 
in  my  life  exclaim,—*''  How  delight- 
ful that  is!— It  is  so  metaph^fsicsl  !*' 
Any  one  would  naturally  imagine  that 
the  *'  fluxes  and  refluxes  of  the  mind, 
when  agitated  by  the  great  and  Hmple 
affections  of  our  nature," — "  the  ma« 
temal  passion  traced  through  many  of 
its  more  subtle  windings,"  must  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  poem,  |;reat  in  its  schone, 
simple  in  its  execution,  affecting  in  its 
incidents.  We  turn  to  the  poem  in 
question  with  raised  expectations, 
when  we  experience  the  shock  of  a 
shower-bath  in  the  perusal  of  a  story, 
(very  simple,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,) 
all  about  an  old  woman,  one  Betty 
Foy,  whose  neighbour,  Susan  Gale, 
"  old  Susan,  she  who  dwells  alone,"  is 
taken  ill.  Betty  Foy,  instead  of  going 
for  the  doctor  hersefr,  wisely  sends  her 
idiot  boy  Johnn  v  on  horseback  on  that 
errand,  although  (as  sh^  might  have 
anticipated,  ha^  she  possessed  a  grain 
of  sense)  she  is  obliged  at  last  to  feave 
Susan,  (her  reluctance  to  do  which 
caused  her  to  send  Johnny,)  and  to 
walk  in  proprid  persona  to  the  town, 
roaming  the  livelong  night  in  quest  of 
her  idiotic  darling.  After  a  little  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense 
as  to  Johnny's  fate,  the  poet  cannot 
find  in  his  heart  to  be  too  pathetic ; 
he  therefore  soon  discovers  Johnny 
quietly  sitting  on  the  pony,  *'  who  is 
mild  and  good,"  and  comforts  Betty's 
heart  with  so  enchanting  a  sight. 
**  She  pats  the  pony,  where  or  when 

She  knows  not— happy  Betty  Foy ! 
The  little  pony  glad  may  be, 
But  he  is  milder  far  than  she* 

You  hardly  can  perceive  kit  joy.*' 

That  is,  the  fluxes  and  the  refluxes  of 
the  pony's  feelinffs  (apparently  the 
wisest  animal  of  the  party)  were  less 
violent  than  those  of  Betty.  Indeed 
hers  seem  to  have  gushed  forth  with 
great  vehemence ;  for,  when  she  first 
beholds  Johnny, 

"  She  darts  as  with  a  torrent's  force, 
She  almost  has  o*erturn*d  the  horse.** 

But  that  nothing;  may  be  wanting  to  9^ 
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happy  denouement^  old  Susan  Galegets 
up,  and  finds  that  her  complaint  was 
wnolly  nerrous,  and  produced  by  the 
want  of  something  better  to  think  oi. 
She  then  posts  to  the  wood>  and  finds 
her  friends— 

'^  Oh  me !  it  is  a  merry  meeting, 
As  ever  was  in  Christendom." 

They  all  go  home ;  and  the  reader's 
heart,  which  had  been  so  painfully 
agitated,  is  cheered  by  the  following 
facetious  conclusion :— - 

*'  And  thus  to  Betty's  question  he 
Made  answer  like  a  traveller  bold : 
{His  very  words  I  give  to  ifou.) 

*  The  cocks  did  crow  tu-whoo— tu-whoo^ 
And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold  !* 

Thus  answer'd  Johnny  in  his  glory. 

And  that  was  all  his  travers  story.*' 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  I  have 
only  given  the  story,  which  is  the 
mere  vehicle  of  the  feeling.  I  wiU, 
therefore,  more  accurately  trace  the 
"  fluxes  and  refluxes"  of  Betty's  ma« 
tenial  passion.  First  we  find  her  anxiem 
ty  that  Johnny  should  comport  himself 
like  a  man  of  sense; 

*'  And  Betty's  most  especial  charge 
Was,  Johnny !  Johnny  1  mind  that  you 
Come  home  again,  nor  stop  at  all,—- 
Come  home  again,  whate'er  befiUl, 
My  Johnny  do^  I  pray  you  do." 

Then  comes  a  flux  of  joy  at  seeing 
Johnny  make  such  a  good  figure  on 
horseback— 

«  His  heart  it  was  so  full  of  glee. 
That,  till  fill!  fifty  yards  were  gone. 
He  quit^  forgot  his  holly  whip, 
And  all  his  skill  in  horsemansliip— 
Oh  happift  fiajqiy,  happy,  John  /" 

'*  And  Betty's  standing  at  the  door, 
And  Betty's  face  with  joy  o'erflows, 
Proud  of  herself  and  proud  of  him. 
She  sees  him  in  his  travelling  trim; 
How  quietly  her  Johnny  goes  I" 

Then  comes  a  sad  reflux  of  apprehen« 
sion,  from  Johnny's  protracted  ab- 
sence, which  shews  itself,  first  in  "  a 
subtle  winding,"  which  induces  her  to 
cast  vile  reflections  on  Johnny,  and  to 
call  him  "  A  little  idle  sauntering 
thing"— then  in  a  tender  regard  for 
his  safety— and^  finally,  in  quitting 
**  poor  old  Susan  Gale,"  to  look  for 
her  idiot  boy.  This  time  the  tide  of 
her  feelings  is  quite  at  a  spring-ebb^ 
and  she  has  serious  thoughts  of  beco« 
ming  a  second  Ophdia : 


"  A  green-grown  pond  she  just  has  past, 
And  from  the  brink  she  hurries  fiut, 
licst  she  should  drown  herself  therein." 

For  nothing  can  she  see  or  hear;  and 
the  night  is  so  still, 

**  The  grass  you  almost  hear  it  growing- 
You  hear  ii  now  if  e'er  you  can.** 

Then,  with  a  sort  of  eddy  in  the  re- 
flux of  her  passions,  she  indulges  in 
conjectures  as  to  Johnny's  fate,  to 
which  conjectures  the  bard  adds  a  few 
of  his  own,  as  thus— 

"  Perhaps  with  head  and  heels  on  fire^ 
And  like  the  very  soul  of  evil. 
He's  galloping  away,  away ! 
And  so  he'll  gallop  on  for  aye. 
The  bane  of  all  that  dread  the  devil !" 

But, 

"  Your  pony's  worth  his  weight  in  gold  ; 
Then  calm  your  terrors,  Betty  Foy ! 
She's  coming  from  among  the  trees. 
And  now  all  full  in  view  she  sees 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  idiot  boy." 

Then  does  the  tide  flow  in  again  up 
to  high- water  mark,  and  Betty  mani- 
fests ner  rapture,  (as  before  mention- 
ed,) by  nearly  upsetting  the  pony. 
No  wonder  that  Wordsworth  should 
write  in  metre,  (and  such  metre!) 
lest  the  excitement  produced  by  his 
pathetic  histories  should  be  carried 
oeyond  its  proper  bounds ! 

Wordsworth  says,  in  speaking  of  hia 
Lyrical  Ballads,  "  They  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  gaudiness  and 
inane  phraseology  of  manv  modern  wri- 
ters, if  they  persist  in  reading  this  book 
to  its  conclusion,  will,  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently have  to  struggle  with  feel- 
ings of  strangeness  and  awkwardness. 
They  will  look  round  for  poetry,  and 
will  be  induced  to  enquire  by  what 
species  of  courtesy  these  attempts  can 
be  permitted  to  assume  that  title."  Oh, 
Mr  Wordsworth  !  will  they  alone, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  gaudv 
and  inane  phraseology,  struggle  witn 
feelings  of  strangeness  in  reading  your 
Idiot  Boy,  and  look  round  for  poet- 
ry? May  not  the  spirit,  deeply  em- 
bued  witli  Homer,  Virgil,  Shaxspeare, 
Milton,  feel  somewhat  strange  at  meet- 
ing with  such  lines  as  these— 

*'  Burr,  burr !  Now  Johnny's  lips  they 

burr! 
As  loud  as  any  mill,  or  near  it; 
Meek  as  a  lamb  the  pony  moves, 
And  Johnny  makes  the  noise  he  loves^ 
And  Betty  listens,  glad  to  bear  it!" 
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what  of  a  blank  amazement^  for  poet* 

Heally,  such  compositions  as  these 
fieem  to  be  published  as  experiments 
to  ascertain  rather  the  quantum  of 
mankind's  credulity,  than  any  import^ 
ant  fact.    It  is  said,  that  Wordsworth 
carefully  corrects  his  poems;  and  he 
himself  begs  to  be  exempted  from 
"  the  most  dishonourable  accusation 
which  can  be  brought  against  an  au- 
thor, namely,  that  of  an  indolence, 
which  prevents  him  from  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  what  is  his  duty,  or, 
when  his  duty  is  ascertained,  prevents 
him  from  performing  it."  Yet  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  such  poems  as  the 
Idiot  Boy  were  composed  while  the 
author  was  drawing  on  his  boots  in 
the  morning,  and  then  that,  over  his 
wine  in  the  evening,  he  had  exercised 
his  ingenuity  in  fitting  a  theory  to  his 
verses.     He  very  wrongly  omits  to 
point  out  the  most  important  moral 
of  the  Idiot  Boy,  which  decidedly  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  pseudo-malady 
of  Susan  Gale,  and  its  rapid  departure, 
and  which  seems  to  be,  that  realmis- 
fortunes  cure  fanciful  patients.    But, 
to  be  serious,  can  any  one  assert  that 
the  maternal  passion  is  not  rather  held 
W  to  ridicule  than  to  admiration,  by 
being  found  in  company  with  such  as- 
sociates  ?  So  far  from  the  feeling  de- 
veloped in  this  poem  being  able  to 
give  importonoe  to  the  action  and 
situation,  the  poor  Feeling,  like  a 
baby  overlaid  by  a  fat  mother,  is 
smothered  beneath  the  overpowering 
comicality  of  the  action  and  situation. 
I  would  ask,  what  has  Wordsworth 
gamed  by  working  in  coarse  materials, 
m  order  to  illustrate  the  "  primary 
laws  and  great  afiections  of  our  na- 
ture ?    He  may  have  traced  "  truly," 
but  certainly  not  "unostentatiously," 
(for  the  very  attempt  is  ostenUtlous,) 
the  workings  of  a  silly  woman's  mind 
in  losing  her  idiot  boy ;  but  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  more  noble,  the 
more  dignified,  manifestations  of  the 
maternal  passion  ?  He  ought  to  shew 
that  there  is  some  great  advantage  in 
the  introduction  of  vulgar  diaracters 
and  in  the  use  of  trivi^  incidents,  to 
counterbalance  the  defects  naturaUv 
produced  by  such  a  descent  from  ooe- 
tic  dignity.    Shakspeare's  Lear  is  a 
j\?  .  !^  daughters  are  princesses, 
and  his  history  is  founded  on  no  less 
«a  ev«it  than  the  Iom  of  n  kingdom  ; 


uctuaUons,  are,  I  should  imainne. 
displayed  as  finely  in  his  aufo^ 
as  they  could  be,  if  hewerea  JohMy. 
and  his  daughters  Betty  Foys.  To  be 
odd  IS  not  to  be  original,  m  a  good 
sense.    Nature  may  be,   when  nn. 
adorned,  adorned  the  most ;  but  a  cou- 
sm-Betty  dress  will  spoil  her  form 
more  than  a  velvet  robe  and  sweeping 
faain.    A  rose  with  aU  its  leares,  hw 
the  beauty  of  proportion  as  well  as  of 
colour.    Strip  ofi^  the  leaves,  and  the 
lIowCT  does  but  encumber  the  slim  and 
naked  stalk.  Wordsworth,  in  his  pro- 
logue  to  Peter  BeU,  represents  the 
Muse   as    tempting   him    to   loftier 
tnemes,  m  the  following  really  excel- 
lent lines:— 

"I  know  the  secrets  of  a  land 
where  human  foot  did  never  stray  • 
Fair  is  the  land  as  evening  skiei^    ' 
And  cool— though  m  the  depth  it  lies 
Of  burning  Africa* 

"  Or  we'll  unto  the  realm  of  Faery. 
Among  the  lovely  shades  of  things  • 
The  shadowy  forma  of  mountains  bare 
And  streams,  and  bowers,  and  ladies  fiiir, 
The  shades  of  palaces  and  kings  !*• 

And  the  poet  repHes  to  these  seduc- 
tions, 

"  Ung  have  I  loved  what  I  behold. 
The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers  • 
The  common  growth  of  mother  earth    ' 
Sufficea  me— her  tears,  her  mirth. 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

T  '^l  ^fi^on's  wing,  the  mystic  rine. 
I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower. 
If  I  along  tbat  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stiiy. 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

"These  given,  what  more  need  I  desire. 
To  stir,  to  soothe,  to  elevate  ? 
What  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 
May  in  life's  daily  prospect  find, 
May  find,  or  these  create  ? 

"  ^  POt«nt  wand  doth  Sorrow  wield; 
What  spell  so  strong  as  guilty  Fear  ? 
Repentance  is  a  tender  sprite. 
If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  might. 
Tis  lodged  withm  her  silent  tear." 

Now  this  is  beautilW,  and  had 
Wordsworth  always,  or  often,  written 
thus,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principlesconveyedin  the  above  exqui- 
site lines,  it  would  (as  Johnson  said  of 
Gray)  «  have  been  vain  to  blame,  and 
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usdefls  to  praise  him."  Bat,  when  we 
drop  from  auch  chaste  and  classical 
poetry,  at  once,  "  a  thousand  fkthoma 
down   to  sttch  a  stansa  as  this^ 

«•  Here  sit  the  vicar  and  his  dame, 
And  there,  my  good  friend  Stephen  Otter ; 
And,  ere  the  light  of  evening  fail, 
To  tiiem  I  must  relate  the  tale 
Of  Peter  Bell  the  Potter." 

When  we  read  the  tale  itadf,  of  te- 
ter  Bell,  *'  who  had  a  dozen  wedded 
wives,"  and  who  is  converted  to  a  holy 
life,  partly  hy  a  dead  body  which  he 
sees  in  a  river,  and  partly  by  a  "fer^ 
vent  methodist,"  but  chiefly,  and  in 
truth,  by  the  ministry  of  a  desoUte 
donkey,  which, 

«-<<  with  motion  dttUi 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Tum'd  round  his  long  left  ear  )*' 

and,  moreover, 

^«  did  lengthen  out 
More  ruefully  an  endless  shout,  ^^ 

The  longdry  see-saw  of  his  horrible  brayj 

when  WB  are  told, 

..«<  that  through  prevailing  grace 
He,  not  unmoved,  did  notice  now 
The  cross  upon  thy  shoulders  scored, 
Hedc  beast !  in  memory  of  the  Lord,^ 
'I\>  whom  all  human-kind  shall  bow ;" 

and  when  we  learn,  that,  in  conse* 
quence  of  all  this,  the  said  Peter  Bell 

»  Forsook  his  crimes,  represt  his  folly. 
And  after  ten  months'  melancholy, 

[;Whyeen?J 
Became  a  good  and  honest  man  I** 
how  can  we  shake  with  any  passion, 
butthatofkughter?  Repentance  is, 
indeed,  a  tender  sprite,  and  if  she 
*«  do  her  spiriting  gently,"  may  melt 
into  the  heart ;  but  she  is,  in  truth, 
too  tender  for  contact  with  such 


«« Alum  styptics,  whose  contracting  power 
IMtf  inks  her  thin  essence  like  a  shrivell'd 

flower." 
And  this  is  the  poem,  of  which  Words- 
worth says  it  could  not  be  published 
in  company  with  the  «  Waggoner," 
"  without  disadvantage,"  "  from  the 
higher  tone  of  imagination,  and  the 
deeper  touches  of  passion,  aimed  at" 
initll 

But  Wordsworth  has  not  only  oon* 
frived  to  place  Maternal  Affection  and 
Repentance  in  an  equivocal  light ;  he 
has  even  been  very  merry  with  hit 
own  darling  power,  Imagination^  of 
which  he  fsays,  '*  the  soul  111*7  fidl 


away  from  it,  not  being  able  to  bub« 
tain  its  grandeur  1"     That  he  has 
fiiUm,  overdaaaled  in  the  attempt  to 
illustrate  her  divine  energies,  most 
persons  will  adtnowledge,  who  read 
Uie  tale  of  ''  Goody  Blake  and  Harry 
GilL"    He  says  that,  in  this  poem, 
he  **  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the 
truth,  that  the  power  of  the  human 
imagination  is  sufficient  to  produce 
Boch  changes,  even  in  our  physical 
nature,  as  might  idmost  appear  mira« 
culouB."    The  story,  in  plain  prose, 
of  the  criminal  who  was  bled  to  death 
by  imagination  merely,  who,  by  hear- 
ing  his  sinking  state  described,   (a 
bandage  having  been  placed  over  hia 
eyes,)  actmdly  dropped  lifeless  at  the 
words,  "  he  dies,'  seems  to  me  more 
forcibly  to  dispky  the  power  of  the 
human  imagination,   than   the  fact 
which  Wordsworth  has  chosen  to  ver- 
sify for  that  purpose.  The  fact,  which 
Wordsworth  calls  "  a  vsluable  illua-i 
tration,"  is  as  follows:— Goody  Blake, 
a  very  poor  old  woman,  was  detected 
by  Harry  Gill,  a  lusty  drover,  in 
pulling  sticks  out  of  his  hedge.   Now 
this  is  an  offence  which  no  farmer  can 
pardon ;  so  Harry  Gill  treated  poor 
Goody  Blake  rather  roughly,  on  which 
the  vindictive  woman  prayed  "to  God, 
who  is  the  judge  of  all,  that  he  might 
never  more  be  warm."   And  he  never 
more  wa»  warm,  in  spite  of  three 
greatcoats  atid  innumerable  blankets. 
Surely  this  was  rather  more  than  poe- 
tical justice ;  for  it  is  a  sore  trial  to  a 
fanner's  temper  to  have  his  hedges 
spoiled,  especially  to  a  drover,  whose 
cattle  may  DC  ten  miles  off  before  the 
morning,  if  Ws  fences  are  broken  over 
night    Now,  I  also  know  of  a  stri- 
king fact,  exemplifying  the  power  of 
tibehuman imagination.    It  is  as  fol- 
lows :— There  is  an  echo  in  the  gar- 
den of  a  nobleman   in  a  southern 
county,  which,  if  both  the  speaker 
and  hearer  be  placed  in  proper  situa- 
tions, appears  as  a  voice  proceeding 
from  among  the  tombs  of  a  church- 
yard close  by.  A  gentleman,  ignorant 
of  this  circumstance,  was  walking  in 
the  garden,  when  a  mischievous  per- 
son, throwinghis  voice  into  the  church- 
yard, said,  "  Thou  sbalt  die  before 
twelve  this  night :"  and  the  gentleman 
(who  was  in  a  delicate  state  of  health) 
actually  did  die  that  night,  from  the 
shock  he  received,  even  although  the 
trick  was  afterwards  explained  to  him. 
How,  although  I  consider  thit  ah  imr 
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poTtant  fact,  as  shewing  how  prophe- 
cies work  their  own  accomplishment, 
and  how  the  "  greatest  change"  of  all 
may  be  produced  in  our  physical  na- 
ture by  the  power  of  the  imagination, 
I  do  not  consider  it  a  fit  subject  for 
poetry,  any  more  than  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe's  curative  miracles,  or  the  mag« 
netic  wonders  of  Mainadnc;  nor  would 
I  put  it  into  Terse,  even  though  I 
should  ''have  the  satisfaction'  (as 
Wordsworth  tells  us,  with  respect  to 
Harry  Gill)  "  of  knowing  that  it  had 
been  communicated  to  many  hundreds 
of  people,  who  would  never  have  heard 
of  it,  had  it  not  been  narrated  as  a 
ballad,  and  in  a  more  impressive  metre 
than  is  usual  in  ballads.  What  this 
more  impressive  metre  is,  we  may 
learn  by  a  reference  to  the  poem  it« 
self:— 

"  Oh,  what's  the  matter,  what's  the 
matter, 

"What  is't  that  ails  young  Harry  Gil], 
That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter. 

Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still  / 

<<  Of  waistcoats  Harry  has  no  lack, 
Good  duffle  grey  and  flannel  fine;    - 

He  has  a  blanket  on  his  back, 
And  coats  enough  to  smother  nine  1" 

And  this  tale,  Wordsworth  telk  us* 
he  related  in  metre,  amongst  other  rea- 
sons, because  ''wesee  thatPope,  by  the 
power  of  verse  alone,  has  contrived  to 
render  the  plainest  common  sense  inte- 
resting !"  It  is  a  pity  that  Wordsworth 
will  not  allow  us  to  teke  his  ballads  as 
mere  levities,  or  pieces  of  humour.  As 
such  they  might  possess  considerable 
merit ;  but  as  it  is,  we  begin  to  laugh, 
and  then  the  theory  comes  over  us  with 
a  spasmodic  chill.  We  prim  up  our 
mouths,  with  the  reflection,  that  this 
apparently  good  fun  is  *'  a  valuable  il- 
lustration of  an  important  fact"  We 
should  shake  hands  with  Peter  Bell,  if 
he  did  not  pretend  to  "  a  high  tone  of 
imagination."  Were  we  to  read  even 
John  Gilpin  with  such  an  awful^im- 
pression,  we  should  be  as  grave  over  it 
as  over  a  sermon.    But 

<*  ridenti  dicere  verum 
Qnidvetat?" 

The  most  important  and  melancholy 
convictions  come  to  us  in  a  laugn 
«— only  they  must  come  spontane- 
ously, unsuggested,  uninfluenced  by 
a  theory.  The  story  must  tell  itself; 
ike  moral  must  ahin^  through  it  Ukf 
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the  sun ;  the  motive  must  be  trans- 
parent as  the  day.  It  is  a  clumsy 
mode  of  instruction  that  itself  requires 
explanation ;  it  is  a  dull  joke  that  asks 
for  analysis.  Wisdom  must  be  dropped 
like  seed,  not  hammered  in  like  a  nail. 
The  human  mind  (of  which  Words- 
worth professes  to  know  so  much)  sets 
itself  against  a  formal  attempt  to  in- 
struct or  improve  it.  Many  persons 
may  be  the  better  for  reading  John 
Gilpin,  if  it  were  only  for  the  cordial 
spirit  of  drollery,  without  a  grain  of 
malice,  that  runs  through  it ;  but  if 
Cowper  had  preflxed  a  philosophical 
disquisition  to  the  ballad,  we  could  only 
have  thought  of  the  author's  coxcomb- 
ry. But  some  of  Wordsworth's  de- 
fenders may  say  the  poet  meant  you  to 
laugh  sometimes.  I  ask,  would  he  be 
well  pleased  if  we  laughed  at  Peter 
Bell's  catastrophe  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  se- 
cond error  into  which  the  principle 
under  consideration  has  led  our  au- 
thor. He  has  given  a  false  importance 
to  certain  actions  and  situations,  and 
has  thereby  been  betrayed  into  lan- 
guage unsuitable  to  the  occasion.  As, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  stripped  the 
feeling  naked,  he  has,  in  this,  trim- 
med it  up  in  furbelows  and  flounces. 
There  seems  to  be  the  greater  neces- 
sity for  noticing  this  d^ect  at  huge, 
inasmuch  as  the  peculiarity  mention* 
ed  is  vaunted  by  Wordsworth's  ad« 
mirers  as  not  only  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  his  poetry,  but  the 
great  source  of  its  excellence.  They 
say  that,  while  other  writers  debase 
what  is  noble  in  itself  by  their  method 
of  conveying  it  to  the  mind,  Words- 
worth glorifies  the  meanest  subject, 
and  turns  all  he  touches  feven  pots 
and  kettles^  into  gold.  As  ancient 
fables  are  full  of  instruction,  let  us 
remember  that  King  Midas,  who 
had  this  enriching  faculty,  was  as 
much  approximated  to  the  lower  or- 
ders of  creation  by  one  other  sad  pe- 
culiarity, as  he  was  to  the  angelic 
race  by  being  a  sort  of  living  philoso* 
pher's  stone.  Is  there  not  as  much 
danger  of  the  mean  subject  dragging 
the  splendid  illustration  of  it  into  the 
depths  of  bathos,  as  there  is  likelihood 
of  the  splendid  illustration  raising  the 
mean  subject  to  the  skies  ?  May  not 
incongruity  as  much  be  shewn  in  dig* 
nifying  what  is  base,  as  in  debasing 
what  is  dignified  ?  and  may  not  truth 
be  equally  prp&ued  bj  suoi  process  f 
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Nayj  is  it  not  a  greater  hazard  '^  to 
raise  a  mortal  to  the  skies/'  than  to 
''  draw  an  angel  down  ?"  for  the  mor- 
tal may  look  very  foolish  in  angelic 
company,  hut  the  angel  will  walk  on 
his  way  unhlenched  amidst  the  sons  of 
earth. 

Wordsworth  tells  us,  in  his  pre« 
fkce,  that  it  has  heen  his  ohject,  not 
only  to  choose  incidents  and  situations 
from  common  life,  but  "  at  the  same 
time  to  throw  over  them  a  certain  co- 
louring of  imagination,  whereby  ordi« 
nary  thiogs  should  be  presented  to  the 
mind  in  an  unusual  way."  That  he 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  ordinary 
things  to  the  mind  in  an  unusual  way, 
few  persons  will  deny. who  read  the 
following  lines,  taken  from  a  sonnet 
on  a  Wild  Duck's  Nest ;  but  whether 
the  colouring  be  Imagination's  own, 
some  may  sceptically  doubt : 

<'  Th'  imperial  consort  of  the  Fairy  King 
Oivns  not  a  silran  bower;  or  gorgeous 

cell, 
With  emerald  floor'd,  and  with  purpu- 

real  shell 
Ceiling'd  and  roof'd;  that  is  so  fair  a 

thing 
As  this  low  structure,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  Words  cannot  paint  th*  o'ershadowing 

yew-tree  bough 
And  dimly-gleaming  nest,*'  &c 

"  I  gaze—and  almost  wish  to  lay  aside 
Humanity,  weak  slave  of  cumbrous  pride !  *' 

In  other  words,  the  poet  is  so  en« 
chanted  at  the  sight  of  a  duck's  nest, 
that  he  longs  to  become  a  duck  him- 
self, and  to  creep  into  the  creature's 
warm  and  cozy  tenement. 

One  may  deduce,  from  this  specimen, 
one  great  cause  of  Wordsworth's  poet- 
ical  errors.  He  feels  intensely,  and  he 
gives  an  over-importance  to  his  own 
particular  feelings,  partly  from  a  va- 
nity,  which  one  is  sorry  to  see  in  a  truly 
great  man;  and  partly  from  having 
met  with  admirers  who  deify  his  very 
faults,  until  he  is  irrevocably  confirm- 
ed in  them.  A  belief  that  what  in- 
terests oneself  must  interest  others,  is 
indeed  common  to  all  human  beings ; 
but  a  man  who  comes  before  the  pub- 
lic should  cool  down  his  mind,  after 
the  fervour  of  composition,  to  the  plain- 
sense  question—"  Will  what  I  have 
written  strike  others  in  the  same  light 
as  myself?"  '     ' 
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This  question  Wordsworth  scarcely 
seems  to  ask  himself ;  he  sayi,  indeed, 
"  X  am  sensible  that  my  associations 
must  have  sometimes  been  particular, 
instead  of  general,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, giving  to  things  a  false  im- 
portance, sometimes  from  diseased  im- 
pulses, I  may  have  written  upon  un- 
worthy subjects."  Why  then  tread  by 
choice  on  such  dangerous,  such  de- 
bateable  ground  ?  Why,  if  there  be 
but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  annihilate  that  one  ?  He 
will  concede  nothing  to  the  perhaps 
honest  prejudices  of  mankind,  even  m 
so  trifling  a  matter  as  the  choice  of 
names;  and  such  appellations  as  Betty 
Foy,  Harry  Gill,  and  Peter  Bell,  be- 
cause they  seem  good  to  himself,  must 
be  accepted  by  his  reader.  Have  these 
also  a  meaning  ''  too  deep  for  tears  ?" 
He  does  not  go  out  of  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  see  things  in  their  due  pro- 
portion. It  is  remarkable,  that  in  ex- 
emplifying the  powers  of  mind  requi- 
site for  the  production  of  poetry  by  ap- 
propriate quotations,  those  quotations 
are  genersuly  selected  from  his  own 
works.  In  speaking  of  Imagination,  it 
appears  as  if  he  did  not  so  much  wish 
to  shew  what  the  faculty  is,  as  to  prove 
that  he  himself  is  possessed  of  it.  He 
remarks  upon  the  following  couplet : 

"  His  voice  was  buried  among  trees, 
Yet  to  be  come  at  by  the  breeze ;" 

''  A  metaphor  expressing  the  love  of  se- 
clusion by  which  this  bird  (the  stock- 
dove) is  marked,  and  characterising 
its  note  as  not  partaking  of  the  shrill 
and  the  piercuig,  and  therefore  more 
easily  deadened  by  the  intervening 
shade ;  yet  a  note  so  ])eculiar,  and  with- 
al so  pleasing,  that  the  breeze,  gifted 
with  tnat  love  of  the  sound  which  the 
poet  feels,  penetrates  the  shade  in 
which  it  is  entombed,  and  conveys  it 
to  the  ear  of  the  listener."  Now  all 
this  might  be  in  the  poet's  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  couplet,  but  will  it  be  in 
his  reader's,  when  he  reads  it  ?  Again, 
he  teUs  us :  ''In  the  series  of  poems 
placed  under  the  head  of  Imagination, 
I  have  begun  with  one  of  the  earliest 
processes  of  nature  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  this  faculty.  Guided  by  one 
of  my  own  primary  consciousnesses,  I 
have  represented  a  commutation  and 
transfer  of  internal  feelings,  co-opera- 
ting with  external  accidents  to  plant 
for  immortality  images  of  sight  and 
pound  in  the  celestial  soil  of  the  Ima- 
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ginftdrnt."  We  tarn  to  the  poem,  and 
receive  the  foUowing  pieoe  of  iiileUi« 
gence:— 

**  There  waf  aboy ;  ye  knew  him  well,yo 

cliffs 
And  islands  of  Winander !" 

This  boy's  favoarite  amusement  waa 
to  hoot  like  an  owl.  The  operation  ia 
thus  described : 

«  With  Angers  interwoven,  both  hands 
Fress'd  closely,  pahn  to  palm,  and  to  hla 

mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument. 
Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls. 
That  they  might  answer  him." 

Then  comes  the  plantation  for  immor* 
tality:— 

''When  it  chanced 
That  pauses  of  deep  silence  mock*d  his 

skiU, 
Then,  sometimes,  in  that  silence,  while  he 

hung 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain  torrents;  or  the  visible  scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind 
With  all  its  solemn  imagery,"  &c 

The  boy  dies^  and  thia  historian  teUa 
us;-— 

**  I  believe  that  often-times^ 
A  long  hal£.hour  together,  I  have  stood 
Mute—looking  at  the  gnve  in  which  he 
lies." 

This  is  all  the  information  that  the 
poet  gives  us  on  the  subject,  and  the 
only  outward  and  visible  reason  that 
appears  for  the  deep  interest  where* 
with  Wordsworth  ponders  over  his 
grave,  is,  that  the  boy  was  fond  of  imi- 
tating: the  hooting  of  an  owl.  As  to 
the  curcumstance  of  the  boy's  sensibi-i 
lity  to  nature,  how  could  Wordsworth 
know  it,  unless  from  the  boy  himself? 
which  is  most  improbable,  for 

**  This  boy  was  taken  from  his  mates,  and 

died 
In  childhood,  ere  he  was  full  twelve  years 

old;"  ' 

and  lads  of  twelve  years  old  do  not 
speak  of  their  feelings,  especially  of 
this  nature,  if  indeed  they  ever  have 
such  feelings. 

But  the  explanation  of  the  whole  is 
to  be  found  in  the  expression,  "guided 
by  one  of  my  own  primary  conscious- 
nesses." Wordsworth,  as  being  a  poet, 
who  is  a  man  of  a  thousand,  felt  thus  : 
and  therefore  runs  into  the  absurdity 
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«f  atbribttting  eadi  fedinga  to  any 

other  boy,  among  the  thouaand,  who 

hawMns  to  boot  to  the  owls,  as  he  hun* 
aelf  did  when  young. 

ThisoveNimnortance  wfaidi  Words- 
worth gives  to  his  slightest  sensations, 
produces  in  his  writings  a  solemnity 
about  trifles,  a  seriousness  and  ener^T 
in  Lttle  things,  which  bears  the  ap- 
pearance (I  believe  the  appearance 
only)  of  affectation— very  destractire 
to  the  aimplidtjr  which  be  desires 
ahould  characterise  his  compoaition& 
For  instance,  in  the  foUowing  reraes: 

''  I  wander*d  lonely  as  a  dond 

That  floats  on  h^h  o*«  vales  and  hilb. 
When  aU  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd— 
A  host  of  golden  daffodils." 

What  a  prelude  is  the  pomposity  of 
the  cloud-simile,  to  the  boat  of  dsf- 
fodils  which  were  "tosdng  their  heads 
in  sprightly  dance  I"  Then  he  goes  on 
to  say, 

« I  gased  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 
What  wealth  to  me  the  shew  had  brought. 
For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie. 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  iowazd  eye. 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 
And  danees  with  the  darodlls  !*' 

He  csUa  this  a  sort  of  ^'  ocokr  spec- 
trum,"—a  most  bilious  ''ocular  spec- 
trum" indeed,  as  ever  haunted  the 
jaundiced  sight  I  What  a  pity  that  the 
beautiful  expression, 

«  That  inward  eye. 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,'* 

should  be  found  in  such  bad  oompany  I 
Thus  it  is  that  Wordsworth's  mosTa- 
quisite  thoughts  and  images  escape 
the  common  view,  like  gndns  of  gold 
in  the  unsifted  sands  of  Pactolus. 

Aniin,  in  the  Excursion,  Worda- 
worth  thus  sounds  the  trumpet  of 
preparation,  to  herald  in— «  lamb ! 

'«  LUt  I  I  heard 
From  yon  huge  breastofrockasolenm  bleat. 
Sent  forth  as  if  it  were  the  mountain's  voiee, 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  made  the  crv  I 
Again!    •      •      •      •  ^ 

It  was  a  lamb  left  somewhere  to  itself. 
The  plaintive  spigt  of  the  Solitude  V 

In  this  instance,  also,  I  doubt  not  but 
that ''  the  eflfect  upon  the  soul"  (that 
is,  Wordsworth's  soul)  ''  was  such  as 
he  expressed."  I  can  well  beHeve,  that 
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to  a  poet^  amidst  the  utter  desolation 
of  incumbent  mountains,  where 

^'  The  region  all  around 
Stands  ailent,  empty  of  all  shape  of  life," 

the  bleat  of  a  lamb  may  be  a  ademn 
thing;  but  as  few  persona  can  hear 
such  a  sound  under  such  circumstances 
—as  fewer  still  can  hear  it  with  a  poet's 
sensibility— it  were  wise  in  the  bard 
to  keep  the  feeling  to  himself,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  mention  it  only  in  confix 
dence  to  a  few  particular  mends.  It 
neither  reads  nor  tells  well  in  a  library 
or  drawing.room--and  the  Excursion 
18  rather  too  weighty  a  companion  for 
the  mountain-itops. 

I  have  frequently  heard  quoted,  as 
a  proof  of  *^  that  fine  colouring  of  ima* 
gination"  which  Wordsworth  can  fling 
over  the  humblest  subject,  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Waggoner: 
'^  And  the  smoke  and  respiration, 
Rising,  like  an  exhalation, 
Blends  with  the  mist-^i-a  moving  shroud 
To  form— an  undissolving  doud. 
Which,  with  slant  ray,  the  merry  sun 
Takes  delight  to  play  upon. 
[[Which  must  be  pronounced  tipun.]] 
Never  surely  old  ApdUo, 
He,  or  other  God  as  old^ 
Of  whom  in  story  we  are  told, 
Who  had  a  fatoniite  to  follow 
Through  a  battle,  or  elsewhere^ 
Round  the  object  of  his  caie, 
In  a  time  of  peril,  threw 
Veil  of  such  celestial  hue ; 
Interposed  so  bright  a  screen 
Him  and  his  enemies  between  !*' 

There  is  a  mixture  of  poverty  and 
grandeur  in  the  very  diction  of  these 
fines  (as  I  have  intimated  by  marking 
some  mean  expressions  by  Italics)— 
but  let  that  pass.  Of  what  is  the  poet 
speaking  ?  Would  any  one  divine  that 
he  was  describing  the  oreath  and  steam 
(surely  he  has  kept  clear  of  the  ''  real 
language"  of  men  in  this  instance)  pro« 
oeeding  from  a  team  of  horses  ?  Could 
any  (Edipus  surmise,  that  '' Apollo's 
favourite'  is  only  a  type  of  ''  mild 
Benjamin"  '^  the  Waggoner"—"  his 
enemies"  only  a  metaphor  for  Benja« 
min's  master,  angry  at  his  staying  too 
long  on  the  road, 

«<  Who  fnm  Keswick  has  pricked  forth, 
Sour  and  surly  as  the  North  ?" 

It  is  easy  to  call  this  sublimity.  It  is 
equally  easy  to  call  it  fustian  and  bom« 
bast.  What,  indeed,  is  bombast  but  a 
disproportion  between  the  incident,  or 
idea,  and  the  language  that  conveys 


the  incident  or  idea  ?  What  more  could 
Wordsworth  havesaidin  describing  the 
sun-illuminated  smoke  of  a  wholearmy 
in  combat,  than  he  has  said  of  the  per- 
spiring horses  ?  If  the  humbler  the  ob- 
ject is,  the  nobler  is  the  eflPort  of  the  ima- 
gination in  aggrandising  it,  it  is  plain, 
that  if  he  had  compared  the  steam  from 
a  tea-kettle  to  Apollo's  celestial  veil,  the 
image  would  have  been  still  finer.  But, 
if  a  due  regard  to  proportion  be  essen- 
tial to  produce  the  pleasure  which  the 
mind  takes  in  her  perception  of  things; 
if  we  turn  with  disgust  from  a  cottage 
with  a  Grecian  portico ;  if  even  Na- 
ture teach  us,  by  ner  own  works,  that  a 
certain  scale  is  to  be  observed  (for  she 
does  not  plaee  a  Mont  Blanc  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  or  a 
Skiddaw  close  to  Box  Hill)— then  we 
must  allow  that  Wordsworth  is  great- 
ly wrong  when  he  places  the  low  and 
the  lofty  in  such  immediate  juxta-posi- 
tion.  It  is  very  pretty,  doubtless,  to 
say,  that 

'^  The  meanest  flower  that  blows,  can  give 
Thoughts  which  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears;" 

but  there  should  be  differences  and 
shades  of  degree  in  our  raptures;  a 
daisy  should  not  impart  the  same  ele- 
vation of  feeling  as  a  cloud-canopied 
mountain,  and  a  man  muat  be  near- 
sighted indeed  who  can  pore  upon  the 
one,  while  the  other  is  towering  above 
him.  Why  has  nature  set  forth  such 
a  majestic  bEtnquet,  if  her  humbler  fare 
suffices  to  nourish  the  mind  to  its  ut« 
most  capacity  and  vigour  ? 

The  same  remarks  will  apply,  even 
more  forcibly,  to  the  following  passage 
also  taken  from  the  Waggoner : 

'^  Now,  heroes,  for  the  true  commotion. 
The  triumph  of  your  late  devotion  I 
Can  aught  on  earth  impede  delight 
Still  mounting  to  a  higher  height ; 
And  higher  still, — a  greedy  flieht  I 
Can  any  low-born  care  pursue  her. 
Can  anv  mortal  clog  come  to  her  ? 
No  notion  have  they—not  a  thought 
That  is  from  joyless  regions  brought ! 
And,  while  they  coast  the  silent  lake, 
Their  inspiration  I  partake ; 
Share  their  empyreal  spiritSi-^yea, 
With  their  enraptured  vision,  see*- 
O  fancy,  what  a  jubilee  i" 

Here  is  a  coil  about  heroes  and  devo* 
tion,  and  delight,  and  exemption  from 
low-bom  care,  and  mortal  clogs  (or 
pattens).  Who  would  not  think  that 
some  high-minded  beings,  having  just 
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lifted  their  tbouf^hts  to  heaTen^  were 
ooftstiDff  "  the  Bilent  lake^"  in  an  ec« 
Btasy  or  divine  beatitude ;  while  they 
beheld  with  the  eve  of  faith  a  jubilee 
of  holy  joy,  whicn  could  be  no  other 
than  the  Millennium?  But  what  is 
the  real  state  of  the  matter  ?  A  sailor 
and  a  waggoner,  half-seas  over,  reel- 
ing by  the  side  of  a  kke,  behold 
<^  Earth,  spangled  sky,  and  lake  serene 
Involved  and  restless  all  ;*' 

or,  in  other  words, "  see  double,"and  in 
a  rspture  of  maudlin  tenderness,  shake 
hands  and  embrace.  This  being  the 
case,  it  seems  rather  an  awkward  con* 
fession  of  the  Bard,  that  he  "  partakes 
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,  _j  they  -., o  — 

a  glancing'*  among  the  stars.  Indeed, 
did  not  tne  poet's  character  stand  so 
deservedly  high,  there  might  be  some* 
thing  suspicious  in  his  penchant  for 
drunkards  and  thieves.  In  another 
poem,  he  goes  into  raptures  because 
a  child  and  his  grandfather  (as  he  ex* 
presses  it)  "  botn  go  a-steaUng  toge- 
ther."   He  mystically  says, 

^' And  yet  into  whatever  tin  they  may  fall. 
This  child  but  half  knows  it,  and  that  not 
atalL" 

And  (as  if  any  teacher  were  needed  to 
convince  us  that  man  is  a  thieving  ani* 
mal)  he  concludes, 

'*  Old  man,  whom  so  oft  I  with  pity  have 

eyed, 
I  love  thee,  and  love  the  sweet  hoy  at  thy 

side: 
Long  yet  mayst  thou  live !  for  a  teacher 

we  see, 
That  lifts  up  the  veil  of  oar  nature  in  thee.'* 
But,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the 
^bard  takes  care  to  let  us  know 

^  This  Bight  to  me  the  Muse  imparts." 

Oh,  Mr  Wordsworth,  how,  after  such 
an  original  and  splendid  passage,  could 
you  admit  the  most  commonplace  of 
all  commonplaces?  you,  who  profess 
to  avoid  poetic  diction  as  zealoiisly  as  . 
others  cultivate  it,  to  talk  of  "  the 
Muse,"  and,  more  horrible  still,  '*  the 
Muse  imparts/'  and  (climax  of  abo- 
mination!)  the  rhyme  in  the  next  line 
is  ^^  hearts !"  I  must  extract  one  more 
passage  from  the  Waggoner,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  peril  which  lies  in  laying 
on  too  vividly  a  colouring  of  imagina- 
tion. 

«'  Right  gladly  had  the  horses  stirred, 
When  they  the  wish'd.for  greeting  heard, 


The  whip*s  loud  notice  from  the  door. 
That  they  were  free  to  move  once  more. 
You  think  these  doings 

Ci.  e.  Benjamin  getting  drunl] 
must  have  bred 
hn  them  disheartening  doubts  and  diod : 
No !  not  a  horse  ofaii  the  eighty 
Although  it  be  a  moonless  night. 
Fears  either  for  himself  or  freight  I" 
Wonderful!  most  wonderful!  most 
contrarv  indeed  to  all  one  should  have 
guessed,  supposed,  or  predicted! 

Well  and  feelingly  may  Woids- 
worth  say,  that  he  «  forbears  to  mak 
of  an  incongruity,  which  would  shock 
the  intelligent  reader,  viz.  should  the 
poet  interweave  any  foreign  splendour 
of  his  own  with  that  whi(£  the  ps^on 
naturally  sug^sts."  Undoubtedly  the 
less  said  on  that  point  the  better. 

Can  it  be  believed  that  such  passages 
as  the  above,  from  the  Waggoner, 
should  be  selected  by  Wordsworth's 
admirers  as  proofs  of  his  imaginative 
powers  ?  I  nave  heard  them  recited 
without  one  "  bknk  misgiving."  The 
more  strange,  the  more  incongruous 
are  the  images  and  expressions,  the 
more  does  the  true  disciple  of  Words* 
worth  consider  himself  bound  not  on« 
ly  to  defend,  but  to  prove  them  ad- 
mirable. He  seems  to  have  a  lurkiDg 
ausnicion  that  he  will  be  pronoonoed 
in  the  wrong,  and  therefore  chooses  the 
very  worst  specimens  of  the  poet's  man- 
ner to  prove  that  he  is  in  the  right. 
Like  a  wise  general,  he  defends  the 
weakest  post,  and  leaves  the  strong* 
holds  to  take  care  of  themsdves.  Ob- 
stinate in  error,  he  will  not  only  say 
that  black  is  not  black,  but  prove,  by 
logical  induction,  that  black  is  white. 
In  the  first  edition  of  Peter  Bell  was 
a  stanza,  since  expunged,  and  thus 
tacitly  condemned  by  the  author  Kim- 
self— one  of  many,  containing  inge* 
nious  conjectures  as  to  the  nature  of 
an  object  which  Peter  saw  one  night 
in  the  water,  (a  very  common  and 
novel-like  trick,  bv  the  bye,  to  raise  a 
reader's  curiosity.)  The  stansa  was 
as  follows : 

'<  Is  it  a  part^  in  a  parlour 
CrammM  just  as  they  on  earth  were 
cramm  d| 
Some  sipping  punch,  some  driaking  tea ; 
But,  as  you  by  their  faces  see. 

All  sUent,  and  all— damnM  !" 
I  asked  my  Wordsworthian  friend  if 
he  really  and  truly  could  admire  this 
passage!   '' Admire  it !"  he  replied, 
*'  I  tmnk  it  one  of  the  sublimest  m  the 
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whole  compass  of  English  poetry ! 
How  awfully  grand  is  the  thrillingcon« 
trast  between  the  common  and  every- 
day occupations  of  the  beings  conjee- 
tured  to  be  seen^  and  the  hopeless  hor- 
ror of  their  coantenancesj  between  their 
mirthful  employments,  and  their  pre- 
ternatural silence !  Tiiey  are^  if  we  only 
look  at  them  with  a  casual  eye,  *'  some 
sipping  punch,  some  drinking  tea;" 
but  the  poet,  by  a  maryellous  and  al- 
most divine  stroke  of  the  imagina- 
tion,  makes  them  ''  all  silent  and  all — 
damn'd !"  Tjie  last  word  fell  with 
such  a  lump  upon  my  ear,  that  I  felt 
much  in  the  condition  of  the  unhappy 
party  in  the  parlour,  and  replied  not 
—for  it  was  manifestly  useless  to  argue 
with  such  an  enthusiastic  adorer.  A 
blind  prostration  of  intellect  to  their 
idol,  is  indeed  the  chief  characteristic 
of  Wordsworth's  proselvtes.  The 
oracle  sayeth, ''  If  an  author,  by  any 
9ingU  composition,  has  impressed  us 
with  respect  for  his  talents,  it  is  use- 
ful to  consider  this  as  afibrding  a  pre- 
sumption that,  on  other  occasions 
where  we  have  been  displeased,  he, 
nevertheless,  may  not  have  written  ill 
or  absurdly;"  and  accordingly  the 
discipUs  say,  ''  that  Wordsworth  has 
often  written  finely,  cannot  be  deniecL 
Why  not  then  give  him  credit  for 
aiwags  knowing  what  he  is  about,  bet- 
ter than  any  of  us  ?"  Strange  reason* 
ing !  in  the  face  of  the  conviction  that 

«  Fallible  man 
Is  still  found  fallible,  however  wise  !** 

and  when  we  know  instances,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  worst  authors  writing 
one  good  thing,  and  in  the  next,  of 
the  best  authors  writing  some  bad 
things.  Even  Milton  nods,  and  even 
Leign  Hunt  has  written  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  small  poems  extant,  be- 
ginning, "  Sleep  breathes  at  last  from 
out  thee,  my  little  patient  boy."  But 
the  very  essence  of  Wordsworthianism 
is  the  belief  that  its  king  can  do  no 
wrong.  It  is  the  very  popery  of  ^try ; 
and  one  doubt  of  its  Hierarch's  infalii« 
bility  would  be  fatal  to  its  empire. 
Therefore  the  disciples  defend  every 
line,  every  word,  that  Wordsworth  has 
ever  written — not  as  they  would  de- 
fend anv  passage  in  a  favourite  author, 
but  witn  all  the  Mind  obstinacy  of  men 
who  adopt  a  peculiar  creed*  I  grant 
that  aii  the  absurdities  of  Wgrds- 
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worth's  partisans  are  no  more  to  be 
charged  upon  him,  than  all  the  old- 
worn  anism  of  Weslev's  disciples  was 
(in.  past  times)  attributable  to  their 
vigorous- minded  master,— but  wme 
of  the  blame  must  attach,  in  both  in« 
stances,  to  the  nature  of  the  creed  and 
to  its  propagator.  Wordsworth  talks 
much  ana  feelingly  of  the  outcry  rai- 
sed against  him  and  his  poems ;  he  has 
sufiered  more  from  injudicious  praise. 
He  deprecates  the  injustice  of  his  ene« 
mies.  Let  him  rather  pray  to  be  de« 
livered  from  bis  friends.  When  they 
declare  that  he  is  equal  to  Milton,  he 
should  be  too  wise  to  believe  them. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  prove, 
by  exposing  the  evil  tendency  of  an 
opposite  principle,  that,  whether  in 
passages  of  description,  sentiment,  or 
passion,  the  expression  should  be 
suited  to  the  thought,  and  the  thought 
to  the  expression.  A  diamond  in  a 
setting  of  wood,  or  a  nut  in  a  chasing 
of  gold,  alike  offend  that  sense  of  con« 
gruity,  which  nature  has  implanted  in 
us.  But ''  words  spoken  in  due  season 
are"  (to  use  the  saying  of  the  wise  man) 
"  as  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. 
The  meaning  is  the  most  precious 
part,  but  the  setting  is  precious  too. 
Wordsworth  himself  says,  '^  Propor* 
tion  and  congruity,  the  requisite  know- 
ledge being  supposed,  are  subjects 
upon  which  taste  may  be  trusted.  It 
is  competent  to  this  office"— neither  la 
this  a  mean  office — ^for  if  (as  Shak- 
speare  says)  "  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valour,"  much  more  is  it  the 
petter  part  of  genius.  Wordsworth, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  powers  which 
constitute  a  good  poet,  places  Judge- 
ment/lur/.  "  Judgement,  (he  says)  to 
decide  how  and  where,  and  in  what 
degree,  each  of  these  faculties  ought 
to  be  exerted ;  so  that  the  leet  shall 
not  be  sacrificed  to  the  greater  ;  nor 
the  greater,  slighting  the  Jess,  arrogate, 
to  its  own  injury,  more  than  its  due." 
I  hope  that  Wordsworth  meant  to 
abide  by  the  old  saving,  '*  though  last 
not  least ;"  for  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  instance  of  any  poet  lacking 
judgement  (according  to  Wordsworth's 
own  definition  of  it,)  who  has  ever  been 
raised,  by  the  common  verdict  of  man- 
kind, sanctified  by  time— the  trae 
Vox  Populi,  which  Wordsworth  pro- 
fesses to  venerate— to  a  primordial 
rank  in  his  art. 

2r 
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THE  BKABT  OF  BEUCB,  IW  MBLROBB  ABBBT* 
BT  MBS  HBKAK8. 

'' Now  pan  tliott  cninupd»  ai  tboa  inut  won^  and  DoQgiM  wffl  felto^ 

Heaet  I  that  didst  press  forwaid  still,^ 
Where  the  trumpet's  note  rang  shrill. 
Where  the  knightly  swords  were  crossing. 
And  the  plumes  like  sea-foam  tossing. 
First  where'er  the  brare  were  met. 
Last  against  each  dark  tide  set ; 
Leader  of  the  charmng  spear ! 
Fiery  heart !  And  Beat  thou  here  ? 
Hay  this  narrow  spot  inum 
Aught  that  so  could  beat  and  bum  ? 

Heart !  that  lov'dst  the  clarion's  blast. 
Silent  is  thy  place  at  last : 
Silent — save  when  breeze's  moan 
Comes  through  weed  or  fretted  stone  ; 
Silent— save  when  early  bird 
Sings  where  once  the  Mass  was  heard ; 
And  the  wild<rose  waves  around  thee. 
And  the  long  dark  grass  hath  bound  ihee : 
Sleep'st  thou  as  the  swain  might  sleep. 
In  his  nameless  valley  deep  ? 

Ko !  brave  Heart !  Though  cold  and  lone, 
Kingly  power  is  yet  thine  own. 
Feell  not  thy  spirit  brood 
O'er  the  whispering  solitude  ? 
Lo  J  at  one  high  thought  of  thee. 
Fast  they  rise,  the  Bold,  the  Free, 
Sweeping  past  thy  lowly  bed 
With  a  mute,  yet  stately  tread ; 
Shedding  their  pale  armour's  light 
Forth  upon  the  breathless  night ; 
Bending  every  warlike  plume 
In  the  prayer  o'er  saintly  tomb. 

Is  the  noble  Douglas  nigh, 

Arm'd  to  follow  thee,  or  die  ? 

Now,  true  Heart  I  as  thou  wast  wont. 

Pass  thou  to  the  peril's  front  I 

Where  the  banner-spear  is  gleaming. 

And  the  battle's  red  wine  streaming. 

Till  the  Paynim  quail  before  thee, 

Till  the  Cross  wave  proudly  o'er  thee ! 

•—Dreams !  the  falling  of  a  leaf 

Wins  me  from  their  splendours  brief. 

Dreams,  yet  bright  ones !— Scorn  them  not. 

Thou,  that  seek'st  the  holy  spot ; 

Nor,  amidst  its  lone  domain. 

Call  the  faith  in  relics  vain ! 


The  cry  of  Douglu,  on  throwing  from  him  the  casket,  which  conuined  the  heart  of 
Bruce,  mto  the  midst  of  a  battle  between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards.  After  the  death  of 
Doufflas,  who  fell  in  this  combat,  the  heart  was  brought  back  to  Scotland,  and  buried  at 


Melrose. 
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''  A  GOOD  man^  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  his  hearty  bringeth  forth  good 
thing!."  Never  was  this  sacred  truth 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  work 
before  us.  It  is  all  good :  very  good. 
Excellent  in  conception;  unexception*- 
able  for  the  matter  which  it  contains; 
and  admirable  for  the  spirit  by  which 
it  is  pervaded. 

It  is  now  little  less  than  forty  vears 
since  Mr  Southey  first  appeared  be- 
fore the  public;  and  few  men  hare 
more  cause  to  look  back  upon  their 
past  lives,  with  that  species  of  con- 
scious  approbation  which  is  their  best 
reward.  No  man  has  more  fully  ex- 
perienced 

*<  How  hard  it  If  to  climb 
The  steep,  where  Fame's  proud  temple 
shines  afar.*' 

No  man  has  more  resolutely  encoun- 
tered the  hiss  and  the  sting  of  the  en- 
venomed reptiles^  whose  breath  is 
poison.  No  man  ever  more  boldly  set 
at  nought  popularity,  in  the  pursuit 
of  reputation.  And  perhaps  there  lives 
not  tne  individual  who  has  more  com- 
pletely established  his  claims  upon  the 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  good^  and, 
at  the  same  time,  earned  for  himself 
the  persevering  hatred  of  the  unprin- 
cipled and  the  malignant. 

His  earliest  productions  attracted 
considerable  notice,  even  before  he  was 
out  of  his  teens.  They  are  conceived 
in  the  adventurous  spirit  of  a  gene- 
rous, warm-hearted,  nut  inexperien- 
ced young  man  ;  and,  consequently^ 
are  not  more  admirable  for  the  feel- 
ings they  express,  than  censurable 
for  the  adoption  of  principles  which 
are  unsouna,  and  views  which  are  de- 
fective. This,  no  one  is  more  ready 
to  acknowledge  than  himself.  He  was 
disgusted  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
old  government  in  France.  He  was 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  French 
Revolution.  But  soon  he  saw  the  sun, 
which  rose,  as  his  young  imagination 
pictured  it^  in  glory,  set  in  blood; 
and  soon  he  saw  the  measures  of 
retribution,  by  which  tyrants  were  to 
be  humbled,  assume  a  cnaracter  of  in- 
human ferocitv,  by  which  societv  it- 
self was  dissolved ;  and  the  edifice, 


which  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
Genius  of  Liberty,  converted  into  the 
abode  of  one  of  the  most  ruthless 
scourges  of  his  race  that  ever  was 
visited  upon  a  guilty  world.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  his  heart  should 
have  revolted  at  a  system  which  was 
productive  only  of  monsters  and  of 
crimes ;  and  that  that  very  warmth  of 
the  poetical  temperament,  which  ori- 
ginally led  to  its  adoption,  should, 
when  it  began  to  be  known  by  its 
fruits,  have  caused  the  rq'ection  of  it 
to  be  as  indignant  and  complete,  as  its 
reception  was,  in  the  first  instance^ 
warm  and  confiding  ? 

Yet  Mr  Southey  is  accused  of  having 
deserted  his  principles  !  And  this, 
not  only  by  those  who  glory  in  their 
shame;  by  the  persevering  and  con- 
sistent Jacobins,  whose  hearts  have 
been  seared  as  with  a  red  hot  iron,-^ 
but  by  others  who  have  not  deserted 
their  principles,  only  because  they  had 
no  principles  to  desert;  whose  only 
principle  is  self-interest ;  who  have 
never  been  moved  to  an  admiration  of 
any  thing  higher  than  themselves,  or 
stimulated  to  the  pursuit  of  any  thing 
that  did  not  terminate  in  their  person- 
al advantage. 

These  tvro  classes,  the  men  of  bad 
principles,  and  the  men  of  no  prin- 
ciple, comprehend  all  the  numerous 
hordes  of  the  calumniators  of  our 
honoured  Laureat  And  while  his 
strong  and  indignant  reprobation  of 
their  writings  and  practices  has  en- 
titled him  to  the  fullest  measure  of 
their  foulest  vituperation,  he  has  not 
been  equally  fortunate  in  attracting 
the  admiration  and  exciting  the  ap« 
plause  of  better  men ;  because  the 
beauties  with  which  every  production 
that  has  emanated  from  him  abounds, 
are,  in  themselves,  of  that  passing  rare 
and  delicate  kind,  which  it  requires 
taste  and  genius  of  no  ordinary  des- 
cription to  apprehend  and  appreciate; 
ana  because  thev  are  accompanied  by 
blemishes  whicn  the  clumsiest  capa- 
city may  perceive  to  be  such,  and  by 
peculiarities  which  appear  to  be  ble- 
mishes, to  those  *'  lauuatores  temporis 
acti"  who  are  so  superstitiously  de- 
voted to  the  maxims  of  the  olden 
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school^  that  they  coniider  novelty  al- 
most 88  dangerous  in  poetry  as  in  po- 
litics ;  and  originality  as  much  to  he 
deprecated  as  jacohinism  or  revolution. 

Mr  Southey,  therefore,  has  hither- 
to missedj  and  is,  prohahly  during  his 
remaining  life,  likely  to  miss^  the  fame 
to  whicli  ne  is  entitled,  and  which  will 
he  awarded  to  him  by  a  discriminating 
posteritv.  His  life  has  been  one  of 
almost  incessant  labour ; — ^but  it  has 
been  in  a  good  cause,  and  to  a  good 
purpose ;  and  he  enjoys  the  consoling 
certainty,  that  a  reward  is  reserved  for 
him  whidi  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  takeaway;  and  that  his  name  vrill 
be  honoured,  and  his  works  admired, 
when  the  taunts  and  the  sarcasms  of 
his  revilers  are  unheard,  and  their  ta* 
lents  and  their  writings  forgotten  and 
unheeded. 

Yes,  when  the  meteors  have  passed 
away,  and  when  the  vapours  have 
been  dispersed,  and  the  storms  have 
subsided,  by  which  the  fair  face  of 
heaven  was  blackened  and  disturbed, 
the  silent  and  eternal  luminaries  will 
again  be  seen  in  their  appointed  sta- 
tions ;  and,  resardless  of  "  the  smoke 
and  stir"  which  characterises  and  agi- 
tates the  mazy  and  uncertain  life  of 


roan,  during  his  fretful  pilgrim^e, 
will  continue  to  shed  their  quiet  and 
benignant  light  upon  the  generations 
who  succeed  each  other  in  our  Iowa 
world. 

In  the  work  before  us,  the  first 
thing  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  (and  which  is  well  calcdated 
both  to  suggest  and  inspire  the  de- 
position of  mind  in  which  it  may  be 
moat  nrofitably  read,)  is  a  likeness  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  This  is  almost 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  poetical 
dedication  to  the  memory  of  Uie  au- 
thor's revered  and  beloved  unde,  the 
late  Reverend  Herbert  Hill.  The  verses 
are  in  Mr  Southey's  happiest  strain. 
His  obligations  to  the  good  old  man, 
now  no  more,  for  the  more  than  filial 
tenderness  by  which,  during  his  earlv 
life,  he  was  regarded  by  him,  have  oj(- 
ten  been  feelingly  and  affectionately  ac- 
knowledged, but  never  more  toudbing- 
ly  than  on  the  present  occasion,  when 
he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  weave 
a  garland  for  his  grave.  Mr  Southey 
perceived  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween his  uncle  and  the  picture  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  allusion  to  which  he 
thus  writes  :— 


**  Not  upon  marble  or  sepulchral  brass. 
Have  I  the  record  of  thy  worth  inscribed. 
Dear  Uncle  1    Nor  from  Chantrey's  chisel  ask'd 
A  monumental  statue,  which  might  wear. 
Through  many  an  age,  thy  venerable  form. 
Such  tribute,  were  I  rich  in  this  world's  wealtli. 
Should  rightfully  be  render'd,  in  discharge 
Of  grateful  duty,  to  the  world  evinced 
When  testifying  so  by  outward  sign 
Its  deep  and  inward  sense.    But  what  I  can 
Is  render'd  piously,  prefixing  here 
Thv  perfect  lineament,  two  centuries 
Before  thv  birth  by  Holbein's  happy  hand 
Prefigured  thus.    It  is  the  portraiture 
Of  More,  the  mild,  the  learned,  and  the  good  ; 
Traced  in  that  better  stage  of  human  life. 
When  vain  imaginations,  troublous  thoughts. 
And  hopes  and  fears,  have  had  their  course,  and  left 
The  intellect  composed,  the  heart  at  rest. 

Nor  yet  decay  hatn  touch'd  our  mortal  frame." 

•  •  •  • 

"  Even  such  wert  thou,  dear  Uncle !  such  thy  look 
Benign  and  thoughtful ;  sudi  thy  placid  mien ; 
Thine  eye  serene,  significant,  ana  strong. 
Bright  in  its  quietness,  vet  brightening  oft 
With  ouick  emotion  of  benevolence. 
Or  flash  of  active  fsncy,  and  that  mirth 
Which  aye  with  sober  wisdom  well  accords." 

•  •  •  • 

"  0  friend  I  0  more  than  father  I  whom  I  found 
Forbearing  alway^  alway  kiqd ;  to  whom 
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No  gratitude  can  speak  the  debt  I  owe ; 

Far  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage  advanced 

Are  they  who  knew  thee  when  we  drew  the  breath 

Of  that  delicious  clime !  The  roost  arc  gone ; 

And  whoso  yet  suryive  of  those  who  then 

Were  in  their  summer  season,  on  the  tree 

Of  life  hang  here  and  there  like  wintry  leaTcs, 

Which  the  first  breeze  will  from  the  bough  bring  down. 

I,  too,  am  in  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 

And  yet  (no  wish  is  nearer  to  my  heart) 

One  arduous  labour  more,  as  unto  thee 

In  duty  bound,  fitll  fain  would  I  comnlete, 

(So  heaven  permit,)  recording  faithfully 

The  heroic  rise,  the  glories,  uie  decline 

Of  that  fallen  country,  dear  to  us,  'wherein 

Tlie  better  portion  ot  thy  days  was  ptast. 

And  where,  in  fruitful  intercourse  with  thee. 

My  intellectual  life  receiyed  betimes 

The  bias  it  hath  kept.    Poor  Portugal ! 

In  us  thou  harbour  dst  no  ungrateful  guests  I 

We  loyed  thee  well ;  mother  magnanimous 

Of  mighty  intellects  and  faithful  hearts, — 

For  such  in  other  tiroes  thou  wert,  nor  yet 

To  be  despair'd  of,  for  not  yet,  methiuks. 

Degenerate  wholly, — yes,  we  loved  thee  well ! 

And  in  thy  moving  story,  (so  but  life 

Be  dven  me  to  mature  the  gather'd  store 

Of  thirty  years,)  poet,  and  politic. 

And  Christian  sage,  (only  pnilosopher 

Who  from  the  well  of  living  water  drinks 

Never  to  thirst  again,)  shall  find,  I  ween. 

For  fancy,  and  for  profitable  thought, 

Abundant  food." 
It  wu  at  the  instance  of  the  amiable    conversation  happening  to  turn  upon 
mnd  excellent  individual  thus  beauti-     belief  in  apparitions,  Mr  Southey  (or 
fuUycommemorated,  that  Mr  Sou  they     Montesinos,  as  he  calls  himselO  ob« 
undertook  and  completed  what  may     serves, 

be  truly  called  his  greatest  work,  the  **  My  serious  belief  amounts  to  this, 
History  of  Brazil.  It  is  gratifying  to  that  preternatural  impressions  arc  some- 
peroeive,  that  his  materials  for  the  times  communicated  to  us  for  wise  pur- 
History  of  Portugal  are  in  such  a  sta  te  poses ;  and  that  departed  spirits  are  some- 
of  forwardness  as  he  intimates  in  the  times  permitted  to  manifest  themselves, 
preceding  passage ;  and  that  his  opi-  "  Stranger,  If  a  ghost,  then,  were  dis- 
nion  of  the  people  of  that  beautiful,  P0««^  *<>  P»y  yo«  »7'"**'  would  you  be  in 
but  at  present  prostrate  and  miserable  »  proper  state  of  mind  for  receivuig  such 
country,  encourages  the  notion  that  ^V^^}?^  .  ,  u  ,j  . 
they  may  yet  be  free.  "  Mpnt^a.  I  should  not  credit  my 

fhe  dialogue  form  which  the  work  "Tf  >)''^V*k'''^'J.  *  ?"k^^  I^X' 

asaumes,  isfwe  think,  favourable  to  """f/.^/jfTJ^^^ 

the  free  and  natural  devclopement  of  'rfX[^:j:!^:Z:. '"  '''''"''  " 

the  various  views  which  are  suggested  „  ^^^^  ^^J^^        ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  t,,^ 

respecung  the  progress  and  prospects  opportunity  afforded  you  ? 

of  society.    It  was  commenced  m  the  ''S  jj^^/  Heaven  forbid !  I  l»ve  suf- 

year  1817,  and  aroae  out  of  the  train  ^red  so  much  in  dreams  from  convcr* 

of  reflecttona  which  the  death  of  the  ging  with  those  whom,  even  in  sleep,  1 

Princess  Charlotte  excited  in  the  au-  knew  to  be  departed,  that  an  actual  pre. 

thora  mind.    Nothing  can  be  more  gence  might  perhaps  be  more  thy^  j 

naturally  managed  than  the  supema-  could  bear. 

tural  part  of  it.    Sur  Thomas  More,  «  straru  But  if  it  were  the  spirit  of 

the  personage  who  figures  throughout  one  with  whom  yon  had  no  near  ties  of 

the  dialogue,  introduces  himself  ss  a  relationship,  or  love,  how  then  would  it 

f  tranger  mm  •  distant  hud ;  and  the  affect  you  ? 
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<<  Monte*  That  would  of  course  be  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  on  both 
sides.  But  I  entreat  you  not  to  imagine 
that  I  am  any  way  desirous  of  enduring 
the  experiment. 

*<  Stran.  Suppose,  for  example,  he  were 
to  present  himself  as  I  have  done ;  the 
purport  of  his  coming  friendly}  the  place 
and  opportunity  suiting;  the  time  also 
considerately  chosen— after  dinner;  and 
the  spirit  not  more  abrupt  in  his  appear- 
ance, nor  more  formidable  in  aspect,  than 
the  being  who  now  addresses  you  ? 

"  Monte.  Why,  sir,  to  so  substantial  a 
ghost,  and  of  such  respectable  appear- 
ance, I  might,  perhaps,  have  courage 
enough  to  say  with  Hamlet-> 

'  Thou  ootneit  in  luch  ■  qucttioiuibls  ahspe. 
That  I  will  speaktothee  V 


**  Stran,  Then,  sir,  let  me  Introduce 
myself  in  that  character,  now  that  our 
conversation  has  conducted  us  so  happi- 
ly to  the  point." 

The  poet  is  at  first  startled,  but 
being  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
unreal  being  before  him,  he  questions 
him  respecting  the  motives  ofnis  visit 
They  are  thus  described;— 

**  Sir  Thomas  More,  We  have  both  spe- 
culated in  the  joy  and  freedom  of  our  youth, 
on  the  possible  improvement  of  society ; 
and  both,  in  like  manner,  have  lived  to 
dread  with  reason  the  effects  of  that  rest- 
less spirit,  which,  like  the  Titaness  Mu- 
tability described  by  your  immortal  mas- 
ter, insults  Heaven,  and  disturbs  the 
earth.  By  comparing  the  great  operating 
causes  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  and 
in  this  age  of  revolutions,  going  back  to 
the  former  age,  looking  at  things  as  I 
then  beheld  them,  perceiving  wherein  I 
judged  rightly,  and  wherein  I  erred,  and 
tracing  the  progress  of  those  causes  which 
are  now  developing  their  whole  tremen- 
dous power,  you  will  derive  instruction 
which  you  are  a  fit  person  to  receive  and 
to  communicate ;  for  without  being  soli- 
citous concerning  present  effect,  you  are 
contented  to  cast  your  bread  upon  the 
waters.  You  are  now  acquainted  with 
ine  and  my  intention.  To-morrow  you 
will  see  me  again,  and  I  will  continue  to 
visit  you  occasionally  as  opportunity  may 
serve." 

The  first  subject  which  engages  the 
attention  of  the  author  and  his  ghosti< 
ly  visitor  is,  the  improvement  of  the 
world.  Is  it  improved?  is  it  im- 
proving ?  If  so,  is  the  improvement 
partial  or  general?  And  what  are  the 
causes,  if  any,  which  accelerate  or 
retard  its  progress  in  morals  and  civi- 


lisadon?  The  author,  in hia  own  per* 
ton,  reasons  like  one  who  strongly  be- 
lieves in  the  perfectibility  of  hanosn 
institutioDs,  because  he  most  benevo* 
lently  desires  it.  His  supernatursl 
guest,  without  discouraging  a  general 
reliance  upon  Providence,  interposes 
cautionary  doubts»  which  are  intend- 
ed, it  would  appear,  to  prevent  disap- 
pointment, by  checking  too  sanguine 
expectations ;  and  also  to  teach  us  how 
much  of  the  good  or  evil  which  nuy 
be  our  portion  in  this  world,  depends 
upon  ourselves.  To  the  observation 
ot  Mouteainoi,  "  God  ia  above,  and 
trust  in  him  for  the  event,"  he  re« 
pUe.- 

**  God  is  above, — ^but  the  De^I  is  be. 
low.  Evil  principles  are,  in  their  ns- 
ture,  more  active  than  good.  The  har- 
vest is  precarious,  and  must  be  prepared 
with  labour,  and  cost,  and  care;  weeds 
spring  up  of  themselves,  and  flouriahjand 
seed,  whatever  may  be  the  reason.  Dis- 
ease,  vice,  folly,  and  madness,  are  con- 
tagious :  while  health  and  understanding 
are  incommunicable,  and  wisdom  and 
virtue  hardly  to  be  communicated !— We 
have  come,  however,  to  some  conclusion 
in  our  discourse.  Your  notion  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  werld  has  sppeared  to 
be  a  mere  specuUtion,  altogether  inap- 
plicable in  practice ;  and  as  dangerous  to 
weak  heads,  and  heated  imaginations, 
as  it  is  congenial  to  benevolent  hearts. 
Perhaps  that  improvement  is  neither  so 
general  nor  so  certain  as  you  suppose. 
Perhaps,  even  in  this  countryr  there  may 
be  more  knowledge  than  there  was  ia 
former  times,  and  less  wisdom—more 
wealth,  and  less  happiness-^more  dis- 
play, and  less  virtue.  This  must  be  the 
subject  of  future  conversation.  I  will 
only  remind  you  now,  that  the  French 
had  persuaded  themselves  tliis  was  the 
most  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  and 
they  the  most  enlightened  people  in  it,— 
the  politest,  the  most  amiable,  the  most 
humane  of  nations,— ^and  that  a  new  era 
of  philosophy,  philanthropy,  and  peace, 
was  about  to  commence  under  their 
auspices,— when  they  were  upon  the  e^'e 
of  a  revolution,  which,  for  its  complicated 
monstrosities,  absurdities,  and  horron, 
is  more  disgraceful  to  human  nature,  than 
any  other  series  of  events  in  history. 
Chew  the  cud  upon  this,  and  &fcwe)l!" 

We  will  venture  here  to  interpose 
a  word,  and  say,  that  the  abuses  of 
the  old  government  of  France  were 
such,  that  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  shaken  to  the  ground  by  any 
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thing  short  of  the  tremendous  moral 
mnd  political  earthquake  by  which  that 
country  was  visited ;  and  that  the  very 
horrors  which  then  occurred,  and  at 
the  recital  of  which  humanity  shrinks 
mppalledy  m&y  he  previnting  cause9,  by 
which  similar  calamities  may  be  ob^ 
Tu  ted  in  time  to  come.  Most  assured- 
ly, if  the  powerful  representations  of 
Burke  were  not  fully  borne  out  by  the 
tragedies  exhibited  at  Paris,  this  coun- 
try had  been  reyolutionized ;  our 
Whig  philosophists  had  also  become 
carcass  butchers ;  and  the  teachers  of 
anarchy  and  infidelity  would  have  been 
enabled  to  exemplify  then:  lectures,  in 
the  English  as  well  as  in  the  French 
metropolis,  by  turbulence  and  blood. 
Here,  then,  in  the  very  most  dreadful 
mnd  demoniacal  of  the  paroxysms  of 
rcTolutionary  fanaticism,  we  are  ena« 
bled  to  discern  the  workings  of  a  wise 
and  a  righteous  Providence ;  for  not 
only  was  the  vial  of  divine  wrath 
most  abundantly  poured  out  upon 
those  who  most  richly  deserved  it,  but 
it  was  so  poured  out  as  to  operate  with 
a  salutary  terror  upon  others,  who 
were  in  danger  of  incurring  similar 
guilt,  and  who  might  have  provoked 
a  similar  condemnation. 

In  the  next  conversation,  which 
takes  place  amongst  the  stones  which 
form  the  druidical  circle  near  to  the 
residence  of  Mr  Southey,  the  former 
subject  is  resumed.  Montesinos  takes 
occasion  to  contrast  the  present  en« 
lightened  age,  with  that  in  which  the 
rude  materials  before  him  were  solem- 
nized by  so  many  awful  and  sacred 
associations.  The  improvement  ia  ac- 
knowledged; but  it  is  asserted  that 
it  is  not  general ;  "  that  while  some 
parts  of  the  earth  are  progressive  in 
civilisation,  others  have  been  retro- 
grade ;  and  that  even  where  improve- 
ment appears  the  greatest,  it  is  par* 
tial."  The  ghostly  monitor  observes: 
— "  Look  at  the  question  welL  Con- 
sider your  fellow-countrvmen  both  in 
their  physical  and  intellectual  rela- 
tions ;  and  tell  me  whether  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  are  in  a 
nappier  or  a  more  hopeful  condition  at 
this  time,  than  their  forefathers  were 
when  Ccesar  set  foot  upon  this  island  ?" 
Montesinos,  without  relinquishing  his 
former  persuasion,  acknowledges  thia 
position  to  be  undeniable;  and  that 
'*  were  society  to  be  stationary  at  its 
present  point,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
would,  on  (he  wholes  biy^  xtthei  loBt 


than  gained  by  the  alterations  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  thou- 
sand years.'  But  he  adds,  "  this  must 
be  remembered,  that,  in  common  with 
all  ranks,  they  are  exempted  from 
those  dreadful  visitations  of  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  by  which  these 
kingdoms  were  so  frequently  afflicted 
of  old."  What  follows  is  very  stri- 
king :— 

**  The  countenance  of  my  companion 
changed,  upon  this,  to  an  expression  of 
judicial  severity  that  struck  me  with 
awe.  *  Exempted  from  these  visitations ! 
he  exclaimed.  Mortal  man  !  creature  of 
a  day,  what  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldst 
presume  upon  any  such  exemption  ?  Is 
it  from  a  trust  in  your  own  deserts,  or  a 
reliance  upon  the  forbearance  and  long, 
suffering  of  the  Almighty,  that  this  vain 
confidence  arises  ?* 

"  I  was  silent 

"  *  My  friend,'  he  resumed,  in  a  similar 
tone,  but  with  a  melancholy  manner, 
'  your  own  individual  health  and  happi- 
ness  are  scarcely  more  precarious  than 
this  fancied  security.  By  the  mercy  of 
God,  twice,  during  the  shore  space  of  your 
life,  England  has  been  spared  from  the 
horrors  of  invasion,  which  might  with  ease 
have  been  effected  during  the  American 
war,  when  the  enemy's  fleet  swept  the 
Channel,  and  insulted  your  very  ports, 
and  which  was  more  thsn  once  seriously 
intended  during  the  late  long  contest. 
The  invaders  would,  indeed,  have  found 
their  graves  in  that  soil  which  they  came 
to  subdue;  but  before  they  could  have 
been  overcome,  the  atrocious  threat  of 
Bonaparte's  General  might  have  been 
in  great  part  realized,  that  though  he 
could  not  answer  for  effecting  the  con- 
quest of  England,  he  would  engage  to 
destroy  its  prosperity  for  a  century  to 
come.  You  have  been  spared  that  chas- 
tisement. •  •  •  But  if  tlie  seeds  of 
civil  war  should  at  this  time  be  quicken- 
ing among  you.— if  your  soil  is  everywhere 
sown  with  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  the  fa- 
tal crop  be  at  this  hour  ready  to  'spring  up, 
the  impending  evil  will  bean  hundred- fold 
more  terrible  than  those  which  have  been 
averted;  and  yon  will  have  cause  to  per- 
ceive and  to  acknowledge,  that  the  wrath 
has  been  suspended,  only  that  it  may  fall 
the  heavier  I* 

•«  •  May  God  avert  this  also  !*  I  exclaim.> 
ed. 

*<  <  As  fbr  famine,*  he  pursued,  *  that 
curse  will  also  follow  in  the  train  of  war; 
and  even  now  the  public  tranquillity  of 
England  is  fsaifully  dependent  upon  the 
And  twcbing  peftilence»  you 
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fancy yoareelves  secure, l>ecau8e  the  plague 
has  not  appeared  amongst  you  for  ike  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years— a  portion  of  time 
which,  long  as  it  may  seem  when  com- 
pared with  the  brief  term  of  mortal  exist- 
ence, ia  as  nothing  in  the  physical  history 
of  the  glob&  Ilie  importation  of  that 
scouiige  is  now  as  possible  as  it  was  in 
former  times;  and  were  it  once  imported, 
do  you  suppose  it  would  rage  with  less 
violence  amongst  the  crowded  population 
of  your  metropolis  than  it  did  before  the 
fire,  or  that  it  would  not  reach  parts  of 
the  country  which  were  never  infected  in 
any  former  Tisitatjon  ?  •  •  • 
IVhat  if  your  manufactures,  according  to 
the  ominous  opinion  which  your  greatest 
physiologist  has  expressed,  were  to  gene^ 
rate  for  you  new  physical  plagues,  as 
they  hare  already  produced  a  moral  pes- 
tilence unknown  to  all  preceding  ages  ? 
*  *  *  Visitations  of  this  kind  are  in 
the  order  of  nature  and  of  Providence. 
Physically  considered,  the  likelihood  of 
their  recurrence  becomes  every  year  more 
probable  than  the  lost;  and,  looking  to 
tlie  moral  government  of  the  world,  was 
there  ever  a  time  when  the  sins  of  this 
kingdom  called  more  cryingly  for  chas- 
tisement ? 

**  Monte.  Uavrt  »axt¥  \ 

"  Sir  Thomas  More.  I  denounce  no 
judgments.  But  I  am  reminding  you, 
that  there  is  as  much  cause  for  the  prayer 
in  your  liturgy  against  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  as  for  that  which  entreats 
God  to  deliver  you  from  all  sedition,  privy 
conspiracy,  and  rebellion— from  all  false 
doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism.  In  this,  as 
in  all  tilings,  it  behoves  the  Christian  to 
live  in  a  humble  and  grateful  sense  of  his 
continual  dependence  upon  the  Almighty, 
•  —not  to  rest  in  a  presumptuous  confi- 
dence upon  the  improved  state  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  or  the  altered  course  of 
natural  visitation." 

This  admonition  is  startling  and 
instructive.  Even  as  we  forego  eter- 
nal in  the  pursuit  of  temporal  things, 
BO  we  pretermit  those  considerations 
which  relate  to  the  condition  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  throughout  all 
time,  in  our  eagerness  to  bestow  a  mi- 
nute and  an  exclusive  attention  upon 
the  records  of  a  scanty  and  limited 
experience.  Like  the  inhabitants  of 
countries  subject  to  volcanic«ruptions^ 
a  very  few  years'  exemption  from  those 
▼isiutions  under  which  we  formerly 
luffered,  is  sufficient  to  blot  from  our 


hearts  and  minds  all  apprehension  of 
our  future  liability  to  a  recurrence  of 
them.  We  have  escaped — we  have 
been  spared ;  the  punishment  which 
we  most  righteously  have  deserved  has 
been  delayed  or  remitted,  by  a  long- 
suffering  and  merciful  God ;  and  our 
conclusion  practically  is,'  not  that  we 
should  adore  his  goodness,  but  that 
we  have  baffled  his  omnipotence,  and, 
by  our  own  exertions,  arrived  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger  I  Thus  it  is  that 
our  pretence  to  superior  civilisation 
betrays  us  into  the  adootion  of  a  sys- 
tem of  insane  atheism,  wnich  ia  equally 
at  variance  with  the  soundest  conclu- 
sions of  the  judgment,  and  the  best 
emotions  of  the  heart 

This  was  a  lesson  which  our  Lord 
sought  to  impress  upon  the  degenerate 
and  sensualized  Jews  of  his  day,  with 
peculiar  earnestness  and  solemnity. 
He  refers  them  to  the  judgments  in 
the  days  of  Lot,  and  of  Noali,  "  when 
they  eat,  drank,  married,  and  were 
given  in  marriage,  until  the  flood  came 
and  destroyed  them  all."  He  prophe. 
tically  intimates  that  future  judg* 
ment,  which  was  afterwards  so  terribly 
brought  to  pass  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  which,  he  pathetically 
declares,  might  even  then  have  been 
obviated,  had  they  attended  to  his 
warning  voice,  and  "known  the  things 
that  concerned  their  peace." 

Not  merely  the  infidels,  but  the 
Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees  of  the 
present  day,  will  hold  themselves  al- 
together unconcerned  in  these  things  ; 
but  their  delusion  is  one  of  the  most 
groundless  and  dangerous  that  could 
pcNBsibly  be  entertained,  and  may  be 
said  to  necessitate,  in  some  measure, 
the  very  calamities  of  which  they  are 
so  incredulous,  and  by  the  actual  vi- 
sitation of  which  alone,  it  would  seem, 
that  their  supine  security  could  be 
disturbed,  ana  their  consdence-proof 
delinquency  corrected.  Such  can  only 
be  eflh;tually  awakened  from  the  tor- 
pid apathy  with  which  they  are  slum- 
bering amidst  the  pitfalls  of  death,  or 
the  drunken  revelry  with  which  they 
are  reeling  upon  the  verge  of  eternity, 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plague  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  they 
arc  thus  terribly  admonished  of  their 
infatuation  :— 


"  A  voice  came  down  that  made  itself  be  heard. 
And  they  started  from  the  delusion  when  the  touch 
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Of  death's  benumbing  finger^  suddenly^ 

Swept  off  whole  crowded  streets  into  the  graye !" 

*'  There  yet  was  heard  parading  through  the  streets 
War,  music,  and  the  soldiers'  nodding  plumes 
Moved  with  their  wonted  pride  !    O  idle  show 
Of  these  poor  worthless  instruments  of  death  ! 
Themselves  devoted  !  Childish  mockery  I 
At  which  the  Plague  did  scoff;  who,  in  one  night, 
The  trumpet  siknced,  and  the  plumes  laid  low !" 


6ir 


It  is  not  more  our  wish  than  our 
nrayer  that  England  may  be  spared 
from  such  calamities  in  time  to  come ; 
but  our  best  security  must  ever  con« 
sist,  not  in  a  heart-hardening  insensi* 
bility  to  the  Divine  wrath,  but  in  a 
reverential  awe  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ments ;  not  in  a  profane  and  impious 
persuasion  that  we  have  outlived,  but 
in  a  consolatory  and  ennobling  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  not  deserved 
them. 

The  spiritual  and  philosophic  en« 
quirers  proceed,  in  succeeding  conver* 
sations,  to  consider  the  subjects  of  feu« 
dal  slavery,  the  growth  of  pauperism, 
and  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system, 
all  in  reference  to  that  superintending 
Providence^  which  watches  over  hu- 
man afiUirs,  and  by  whom,  if  a  spar« 
row  does  not  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out his  permissive  will,  the  afiairs 
which  concern  the  moral  destinies  of 
roan  will  not  be  overlooked  or  neg- 
lected. 

There  is  no  more  common  belief 
amongst  the  vulgar,  both  great  and 
small,  than,  comparing  present  with 
former  times,  that  liberty  has  been 
contracted,  and  fearfid  inroads  made 
upon  the  constitution  !  Your  tho- 
rough-paced reformers  only  want,  by 
a  reference  to  first  principles,  to  restore 
things  to  their  ancient  state,  and  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  Britons  from  the 
abuses  and  usurpations  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed,  and  in  consequence 
of  which,  they  have  shrunk  to  their 
present  distorted  and  diminutive  di< 
menuoDs !  Truly  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  of  which  those  persons  exhi- 
bit no  deficiency,  is  very  compatible, 
not  only  with  the  foulest  and  most 
abominable  principles,  but  with  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  history,  and  of 
the  course  of  those  events  out  of  which 
has  arisen  our  present  system  of  re- 
gulated liberty.  The  Roman  con- 
quest reduced  the  English  natives  to 
the  condition  of  slaves.  The  custom 
pf  dom^ti«  sUveryi  whitb  may  Ja«tly 
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be  regarded  as  so  abominable,  is  best 
excused,  when  it  is  represented  as  a 
commutation  for  the  punishment  of 
death;  which  would,  otherwise,  in 
most  instances,  have  terminated  the 
relation  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered.  The  feudal  vassalage; 
which  followed  upon  the  Norman 
conquest,  though  less  degrading,  was 
far  more  perilous  and  insecure.  The 
bond  of  common  feeling  and  interest 
which  connected  the  vassal  with  his 
lord,  was  of  a  far  more  liberal  charac- 
ter than  that  which  bound  the  slave  to 
his  master,  and  distinctly  marks  a 
stage  of  advancement  in  civilisation. 
And,  when  the  increasing  luxury  of 
the  times  rendered  large  revenues  more 
important  than  numerous  retainers, 
military  service  began  to  be  commu- 
ted for  rent ;  ancl  the  vassal,  whose 
person  was  before  at  the  service  of  his 
lord,  was  enabled  to  procure  .an  ex- 
emption from  the  burdens  and  the 
grievances  of  baronial^  tyranny,  by  a 
pecuniary  compensation. 

Nor  was  the  system  of  servitude, 
which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  our  history,  of  that  unmitigated 
character  that  may  be  supposed.  "  No 
man  in  those  days  could  prey  upon 
society,  unless  he  were  at  war  with  it 
as  an  outlaw — a  proclaimed  and  open 
enemy.  Rude  as  the  laws  were,  the 
purposes  of  law  had  not  then  been 
perverted; — it  had  not  been  made  a 
craft;— it  served  to  deter  men  from 
committing  crimes,  or  to  punish  them 
for  the  commission ;— never  to  shield 
notorious,  acknowledged,  impudent 
^ilt,  from  condign  punishment.  And 
in  the  fabric  of  society,  imperfect  as  it 
was,  the  outline  and  rudiments  of 
what  it  ought  to  be  were  distinctly 
marked  in  some  main  parts,  where 
they  are  now  wellnigh  utterly  effa- 
ced. Every  persju  had  his  place. 
There  was  a  system  of  superintend- 
ence everywhere,  civil  as  well  aa  re- 
ligious. They  who  were  bom  in 
vulainagei  wert  bom  to  an  inherit* 
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ance  of  labour^  but  not  of  inevitable 
depravity  and  wretcbedneu.  If  one 
claBS  were  regarded  in  some  respects 
as  cattle^  they  were  at  least  taken  care 
of ;  they  were  trained,  fed>  fibeltered, 
and  protected ;  and  there  was  an  eye 
upon  them  when  they  strayed.  None 
were  wild,  unless  they  were  wild  wil- 
fully, and  in  defiance  of  control. 
None  were  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
priest,  nor  placed  out  of  the  possible 
reach  of  bis  instruction  and  his  care. 
But  how  large  a  part  of  your  popular 
tion  are,  like  the  dogs  of  Lisbon  and 
Constantinople,  unowned,  unbroken 
to  any  useful  purpose,  subsisting  by 
chance  or  by  prey ;  living  in  filth, 
mischief,  ana  wretchedness ;  a  nui- 
sance to  the  community  while  they 
live,  and  dying  miserably  at  last ! 
This  evil  had  its  beginning  in  my 
days ;  it  is  now  approaching  just  to- 
wards its  consummation*"    * 

The  manufacturing  system,  its  ad« 
vantages  and  its  ills — the  one,  contin^ 
gent,  and  transitory ;  the  other,  inevi« 
table  and  pennanent--are  largely  and 
comprehensively  considered ;  and  the 
conclusion  intimated  would  be  me« 
lancholy,  if  the  mind  were  not  sustain- 
ed by  the  conviction  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  "  which  shapes  our  ends, 
rough  hew  them  how  we  may."  The 
miracles  which  it  performed,  by  the 
sudden  creation  of  the  enormous 
wealth  which  enabled  us  to  meet  the 
prodigious  expenses  of  the  lateyar,  and 
to  baffle  the  combined  hostility  of  a 
world  in  arms,  are  fairly  admitted ;  but 
it  is  observed,  we  fear  with  too  much 
justice,  that  the  "  power  of  creating 
wealth  brings  with  it  a  eonsequence 
not  dissimilar  to  that  which  Midas 
sttfiered.  The  love  of  lucre  is  one  of 
those  base  passions  which 

"  Hardens  all  within, 
And  petrifies  the  feeling  !" 

He  who,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ca« 
reer,  uses  his  fellow- creatures  as  bo- 
dily machines  for  producing  wealth, 
ends  not  unfrequently  in  becoming  an 
intellectual  one  himself,  employed  in 
continually  increasing  what  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  enjoy. 

*'  Sir  Thomas  J/ofv.— What  then  shall 
we  say  of  a  system  which,  in  its  direct 
consequences,  debases  all  who  are  enga- 
ged in  it  ?  A  system  which  employs  men 
unremittingly  in  pursuits  unwholesome  to 
the  body,  and  unprofitable  to  the  mind,— 
a  system  in  which  the  means  are  so  bad. 


that  any  result  would  be  dearly  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  human  misery  and  de- 
gradation,^-and  the  end  so  fearful,  that  the 
worst  calamities  which  society  has  hi. 
therto  endured,  may  be  deemed  light  in 
comparison  with  it. 

"  Monte,  Like  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
society,  it  has  been  the  growth  of  circam. 
stances,  not  a  system  pre-pbuined,  fore- 
seen, and  diliberately  chosen.  Such  as  it 
is,  we  have  inherited  it,  or  rather  hare 
fallen  into  it,  and  must  get  out  of  it  as 
well  as  we  can.  We  must  do  our  best 
to  remove  its  evils,  and  to  mitigate  them 
while  they  last,  and  to  modify  and  reduce 
it  till  only  so  much  remains  as  is  indis- 
pensable  for  the  general  good." 

Wealth  will  always  tend,  either  more 
or  less,  to  the  corruption  of  moraU  : 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturing 
system,  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth 
fearfully  precipitate  national  degene- 
racy. Industry,  which  in  the  ordi« 
nary  acceptation  of  the  term  is  fa* 
vourable  to  virtue,  becomes  the  pa- 
rent of  vice,  by  the  intercourse  to 
which  its  victims  are  condemned,  the 
ceaseless  and  unwholesome  drudgery 
in  which  they  are  employed,  ana, 
worst  of  all,  the  cruel  prematurity  of 
its  exactions.  The  manufacturing 
system,  as  it  is  at  present  pursued,  re- 
quires, like  Bonaparte,  its  conscripts 
by  anticipation.  "  The  todlin  wee 
things"  are  put  in  requisition  for  it. 
They  are  taken  from  those  natural 
pursuits  befitting  their  age  or  sex, 
which  give  a  healthy  exercise  to  the 
affections,  and  in  which  they  might 
have  grown  up  "  in  the  open  sunshine 
of  God's  love;"  and  sent  into  the 
smoky  and  dizzying  region  of  power* 
looms  and  spinning-jennies,  where 
mind  and  body  are  alike  perverted  and 
enfeebled,  and  health  and  hanpinets 
mortgaged,  as  it  were,  from  the  lust 
of  gain.  What  a  state  of  society  must 
that  be  which  thus,  like  Saturn,  preys 
upon  its  own  children,  and  content- 
edly sacrifices  national  morals  to  a 
symbol  of  national  wealthj  which  will 
he  found,  when  the  hour  of  trial 
comes,  as  unsubstantial  and  delusive 
as  those  fruits  of  Eastern  fable  which 
were  so  beautiful  to  behold,  but 
which  turned  into  ashes  upon  the  pa- 
late. The  magic  of  the  manufacturing 
system  is,  we  would  fain  believe,  near* 
ly  at  an  end ;  and  even  its  wannest 
advocates  are  beginning  to  perceive  its 
consequences.  Hitherto  human  beings 
have  been  only  lo  far  ooaaidefvd  aa 
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they  were  instramental  in  the  accu« 
mulatton  of  wealth.  Henceforth, 
weidih  should  he  only  considered  as 
it  may  be  instrumental  in  the  diffa* 
lion  of  virtue  and  happiness.  That 
is  the  problem  which  snould  now  en* 
nge  all  the  enerffies  of  the  Christian 
legislator,  how  the  augmentation  of 
the  national  resources  may  best  be 
made  the  means  of  exalting,  rather 
than  of  brutifyingj  humanity.  We  may 
learn  much  from  former  maUexpe* 
rienoe ;  and  the  very  errors  into  which 
we  have  fallen  may  serve,  for  the  ta^ 
ture,  to  keep  us  in  the  right  way. 
Nothing  can  be  more  Just  or  more 
beautiful  than  the  following  passage, 
which  may  be  truly  said  to  be  hlsto* 
ry  teaching,  by  examples,  both  the 
evils  that  beset  us,  and  the  good  which 
we  should  pursue : 

**  JfoMte.— >You  teach  me  to  look  fof- 
ward  liMrfulIy,  as  if  a  whirlwind  were 
approachiDg,  in  the  vortex  of  which  we 
were  soon  to  be  involved ! 

**  Sir  Tkotiuu  Iforv.— I  would  warn  you 
in  time,  that  to  the  whirlwind  may  not 
overtake  you,  when  you  are  gaily  press- 
Ing  forward  with  all  eails  set.  I  would 
teach  you  that,  in  the  progress  of  socie- 
ty, every  stage  has  its  own  evils  and  be- 
setting dangers,  the  only  remedy  for 
which  is,  that  which  is  least  regarded  by 
all  states,  except  by  those  in  which  it  is 
least  understood.  See  in  how  many 
things  the  parallel  between  this  age  and 
mine  holds  good  ;  and  how,  in  every  io- 
stance,  dangers,  the  same  in  kind,  but 
greater  in  degree,  are  awaiting  yours! 
The  art  of  war,  which  underwent  its  great 
alteration  when  the  shield  and  lance  were 
superseded  by  the  firelock,  and  armour 
was  rendered  useless  by  artillery,  is  about 
to  undergo  a  change  not  less  momentous, 
with  the  same  sure  consequence  of  gi- 
Ting  to  ambition  more  formidable  means. 
The  invention  of  printing,  which  is  to  the 
moral  world  more  than  gunpowder  or 
steam  to  the  physical,  as  it  began  in  my 
days,  so  in  yours  its  full  effects  are  be- 
ginning to  unfold,  when  the  press,  which, 
down  to  the  last  generation,  wrought 
only  for  a  small  part  of  the  community, 
is  employed,  with  restless  sctivity,  for  all 
classes,  disseminating  good  and  evil 
with  a  rapidity  and  effect  inconceivable 
in  former  ages,  as  it  would  have  been 
impossible.  Look,  too,  at  manufac- 
tures; great  efforts  were  made  to  en- 
courage them.  The  Protector  Seymour 
(one  of  those  politic  reformers  who  fish- 
ed in  troubled  waters,  and  fell  at  Ust 
into  the  sUeaoo)  introduced  a  colony  o(f 
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clothiers  from  what  was  then  the  very 
land  of  sedition,  and  converted  the 
most  venerable  edifice  in  this  whole  is- 
Isnd  to  their  use.  You  have  now,  what 
It  was  then  thought  so  desirable  to  ob- 
tain, a  manufacturing  population  ;  and 
it  is  not  found  so  easy  to  regulate  as  it 
has  been  to  raise  it.  The  peasantry  were, 
in  my  time,  first  sensible  of  distress 
brought  upon  them  by  political  causes  ; 
their  condition  was  worsened  by  the 
changes  which  were  taking  place  in  so- 
ciety ;  a  similar  effect  is  now  more  wide- 
ly and  more  pressingly  felt.  In  those 
days,  the  dikes  and  the  boundaries  of  so- 
cial order  began  to  give  wsy,  and  the 
poor,  who  till  then  had  been  safely  left  to 
the  care  of  local  and  private  charity,  were 
first  felt  as  a  national  evil ; — that  evil  has 
increased,  until  it  has  now  become  a  na- 
tional danger.  A  new  world  was  then 
discovered,  for  the  punishment  of  its  na- 
tive inhabitants,  the  measure  of  whose 
iniquities  was  full;  the  colonies  which 
have  been  established  there  are  now  in  a 
condition  seriously  to  affect  the  relatione 
of  the  parent  state,  and  America  is  re- 
acting upon  Europe.  That  was  an  age 
of  religious,  this  of  political,  revolutions  ; 
that  age  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
Jesuits,  this  has  seen  their  revival. 

«<  Monu.  Well,  indeed^  will  it  be,  if 
the  religious  struggle  be  not  renewed, 
not  with  a  more  exasperated  spirit,  for 
that  would  be  impossible,  but  with  a  sense 
of  deadlier  danger  on  both  sides.  If  the 
flames  which  ravaged  Europe  in  those 
days,  are  not  kindled  again  in  ours,  it  will 
pot  be  for  want  of  foxes  and  firebrands.*' 

The  subjects  which  next  pass  in  re* 
view  before  the  philosophic  coUoquists, 
are  the  Reformation,  Catholic  Kman- 
cipation.  Papal  Christendom,  and  Ire- 
land.  Upon  the  first  subject.  Sir 
Thomas  seems  to  have  corrected  many 
of  the  errors  in  which  he  lived,  and 
for  which  he  would  at  any  time  have 
laid  dovm  his  life.  He  is,  truly,  a  most 
orthodox  ghost ;  and  would  fare  as  ill, 
we  apprehend,  at  the  handa  of  6ardi« 
ner  or  of  Bonner,  if  they  were  able  to 
establish  an  inquisition  in  the  other 
world,  as  any  of  the  martyred  found* 
ere  of  our  Church,  who  fell  victims 
to  the  persecuting  aeai  of  these  execra* 
Ue  barbarians.  Sir  Thomas  admits 
the  necessity  of  reformation,  but  con- 
tends,  with  much  shew  of  reason,  that 
it  was  prosecuted,  in  many  instances, 
not  wisely,  and  in  some,  with  a  de« 
sree  of  furious  and  undiacriminating 
fanaticism,  by  which  the  foundations 
of  tnie  KcUgion  h»Te  been  seriously  ixH 
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jured.  If  the  following  obserTations 
were  deeply  imprinted  on  the  minds 
of  both  parties  in  that  memorable  con« 
test,  to  how  much  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance might  it  have  given  rise ! 

**  jlfon/ft— -The  Reformation  brought 
with  it  so  much  evil,  and  so  much  good, 
■^such  monstrous  corruptions  existed  on 
the  one  part,  and  such  perilous  conse* 
quences  were  certainly  foreseen  on  the 
other,— that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  fiery 
intolerance  which  was  displayed  on  both 
sides. 

"  Sir  Thomas  J/orv.— It  were  a  vain 
speculation  to  enquire,  whether  tbe  be- 
nefits might  have  been  attained,  without 
the  evils  of  that  Jong  and  dreadful  pro- 
cess. Such  an  assumption  would  be  ab- 
surd, even  as  the  subject  of  a  political 
romance.  For  if  men  were  in  a  state  of 
morals  and  knowledge  which  made  them 
capable  of  conducting  such  a  revolution 
unerringly,  they  would  attempt  no  alter- 
ation, because  it  would  be  palpable  that 
none  was  needed.  Convulsions  of  this 
kind  are  the  consequence  and  tbe  pu- 
nishment of  our  errors  and  our  vices  t  it 
is  seldom  that  they  prove  tbe  remedy  for 
them.  Tbe  very  qualities  which  enable 
men  to  acquire  power  in  distempered 
times,  render  them,  for  the  most  part, 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  it.  The  work 
which  requires  a  calm,  thoughtful,  and 
virtuous  spirit,  can  never  be  performed 
by  the  crafty,  the  turbulent,  and  the  au- 
dacious.*' 

Now,  upon  this  observation  we 
would  found  the  doctrine  of  a  super- 
intending  Providence :  Reformation  is 
necessary  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  world ;  but  the  instruments  by 
whom,  humanly  speakine,  it  must  be 
brought  about,  are  not  the  wise  and 
the  considerate,  but  the  warm^  the 
passionate, and  the  unreflecting:  there- 
fore there  is  a  necessity  for  divine 
guidance  and  direction;  and  it  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  afforded.  This  is  as 
sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven. 

So  far  we  may  reason  '*  a  priori*' 
upon  this  important  subject.  Rut  the 
fact  that  a  providential  superintend- 
ence was  exercised  over  the  events  by 
which  religion  and  liberty  were  puri- 
fied and  promoted,  is  susceptible  of 
demonstration  scarcely  less  ri^id  and 
constraining  tlian  that  by  which  the 
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ihysical  sciences  are  distinguished. 

~^e  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  little 
work,  published  some  thirteen  yesrs 
since,  the  title  of  which  we  subjoin,* 
for  a  statement  of  the  argument,  by 
which  the  candid  and  inteUigent  must 
be  entirely  satisfied,  and  which  is  well 
calculated  to  disarm  of  his  donbta  the 
most  sceptical  enquirer.  As  nothing 
can  be  more  consolatory  than  the  view 
of  human  affairs  whicn  is  there  pre- 
sented, we  will  not  scmnle  to  select  a 
passage  or  two,  by  whicn  the  nature 
of  the  ressoning  employed  in  the  work 
to  which  we  have  alluded  is  explained, 
and  the  leading  features  of  the  induc- 
tion upon  whicQ  it  rests  are  enumera- 
ted. 

*'  If  any  number  of  individuals  shoiffd 
conspire  to  forward  a  particular  scheme, 
and  should,  through  a  series  of  ingenious 
devices,  at  length  effectually  accomplish 
it,— this  being  tbe  result  of  human  con- 
trivance and  human  foresight  merely,  we 
could  not  with  propriety  refer  it  to  pro- 
vidence. If  many  individuals,  even  with- 
out concert,  appeared  occasionally  to  as- 
sist in  promoting  some  desirable  end, 
whilst  they  were  respectively  intent  on 
other  objects,  we  might  think  it  ejctraor- 
dinary,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  those  lucky 
accidents  which  sometimes  occur  in  lif« ; 
but  we  should  argue  rashly  if  we  from 
thence  concluded  that  it  was  intended  by 
providence.  These  things  we  often  ex- 
perience ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
chance  lo  prevent  combinations  of  events 
from  taking  place,  which,  when  consider- 
ed  in  themseWes  alone,  have  many  ap- 
pearances of  design  about  them.  Thus, 
if  two  persons,  ignorant  of  the  game  of 
chess,  should  sit  down  to  a  chess  table, 
and  amuse  themselves  pushing  tbe  men 
about,  they  might  accidentally,  in  some 
few  instances,  appear  to  be  playing  a  game 
witli  skill ;— the  men  might  be  occasion- 
ally disposed  in  very  good  order.  This, 
however,  could  only  be  momentary,  and 
these  appearances  must  vanish  very  soon; 
insomuch,  that  if  two  such  persons  kept 
up  tbe  appearance  of  skilful  play  for  bslf 
a  game  together,  it  would  be  looked  upon 
as  next  to  a  mirscle.  But  if  tbe  princi- 
pal ministers  in  the  several  courts  in 
Europe  seemed,  by  their  measures,  to  be 
acting  in  concert  for  some  beneficial  end ; 
if  these  appearances  were  kept  up  by 
their  successors,  for  a  great  number  of 
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niDgt,  to  assist  them  in  their  more  ad- 


years  together ;  if  the  great  men  who 
figured  on  the  theatre  of  public  Hfei  seem- 
ed to  be  called  into  action  and  to  disap- 
pear just  as  the  exigencies  of  that  system 
required ;  if  the  course  of  events,  over 
which  they  had  little  control,  was  won- 
derfully favourable  to  its  successful  ac- 
complishment ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
we  had  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that 
this  was  done  without  any  concert ;  that 
such  concert  was  altogether  impossible ; 
and  that  the  agents  concerned  in  it  always 
bad  other,  and  frequently  adverse,  ends 
in  view,  1  would  as  soon  believe  that  the 
two  persons  above  mentioned  could  play 
a  series  of  difficult  and  interesting  games 
of  chess,  by  shuffling  the  men  about  pro- 
miscuously, as  that  chance  could  have 
given  birth  to  this  wisely  conducted 
scheme,  which  had  been  carried  on  so 
long,  in  which  nothing  appeared  unde- 
signed, but  in  which  every  thing  indica^ 
ted  the  most  profound  design,  and  the 
most  skilful  arrangement.  Na  Though 
chance  does  not  preclude  occasional  ap- 
pearances of  design,  in  things  which  are 
purely  accidental,  yet  as  chance  never  acts 
uniformly  and  consistently,  so  we  should 
never  attribute  to  it  those  systems  which 
have  been  contrived  with  wisdom,  and 
pursued  with  regularity  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time ;— and  if  such  systems 
are  not  referable  to  the  intentional  co- 
operation of  the  agentsconcemedin  them, 
they  must  be  attributed  unreservedly  to 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence." 

So  we  think.  If  we  are  justified  ia 
arguing  design  from  any  thing,  we 
cannot  avbid  inferring  it  from  such  a 
combination  of  events  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding passage  is  pre-supposed. 

Nor  18  the  writer  less  successful  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  leading  facts 
upon  which  his  inductional  argument 
is  founded.  We  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  giving  the  conclusion  in 
his  own  words  :— 

"  The  reader  has  now  before  him  a 
brief  summary  of  those  events,  in  the  or- 
der and  eeonomy  of  which  I  proposed 
to  trace  the  outline  of  a  plan  of  provi- 
dential government.  It  is  for  him  to 
judge  whether  this  sufficiently  appears  in 
the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
rise,  the  progress,  and  the  establishment, 
of  the  principles  on  which  are  found- 
ed our  present  systems  of  religion  and 
liberty.  I  would  ask  him  whether  he 
conceives  that  the  most  profound  and 
sagacious  legislator  could  contrive  to 
cherish  these  principles  in  their  begin- 


vanced  state,  and  to  confirm  them  in  their 
maturity,  by  the  most  far-sighted  policy, 
than  has  been  done  by  the  events  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  virtues,  the  vices, 
and  the  follies  of  individuals,  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  tlie  multitude,  and  the 
capricious  and  fluctuating  policy  of  states- 
men, who  were  guided  by  the  most  op- 
posite views  and  interests  for  the  space 
of  nearly  two  hundred  years ;  whetlier  to 
that  chaos  which  first  strikes  the  eye  on 
a  cursory  review  of  these  events,  a  sur- 
prising order  and  regularity  does  not  suc- 
ceed on  a  mature  consideration;  and 
whether  the  characters  which  have  been 
actuated  by  the  most  hostile  views,  and 
set  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  each 
other,  have  not,  nevertheless,  been  all 
operating  to  the  one  great  end,  with  tlie 
unconscious  and  undeviating  sagacity  of 
instinct  ?  Not  only  does  this  fitness  ap- 
pear in  the  conduct  of  the  moral  agents 
concerned  in  this  scheme,  but  the  acci- 
dents of  nature  are  made  to  assist  in  for- 
warding the  same  object;  and  sodden 
deaths,  heavy  rains,  storms  and  ship- 
wrecks, often  take  pUce  at  a  time  when 
such  events  were  critically  necessary, 
either  to  secure  the  advances  already 
made  by  the  principles  of  religion  and  li- 
berty, or  to  facilitate  their  further  pro- 
gress. The  conclusion  I  would  draw 
from  all  this  is  obvious.  It  is  surely  un- 
philosophlcal  to  attribute  such  harmony 
of  design ;  such  beauty  of  contrivance ; 
snch  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends ;  such  an  appropriate  assignation  of 
his  place  to  each,  amidst  such  a  variety 
of  agents ;  such  a  piece  of  moral  and  po- 
litical mechanism  operating  for  such  im- 
portant purposes,  and  during  such  a  length 
of  time,  to  chance.  If,  then,  this  system 
be  so  little  indebted  to  human  foresight, 
and  so  far  transcend  any  thing  which  the 
most  consummate  human  wisdom  could 
contrive,  or  the  utmost  ability  of  mere 
human  beingsaccomplish,we  must  ascribe 
it,  unreservedly,  to  that  Supreme  Being, 
at  whose  command  order  arose  out  of 
chaos,  and  whose  power  and  wisdom 
were  not  more  strikingly  manifested  when 
the  Universe  started  into  light  at  his  com- 
mand, than  when  events,  seemingly  so 
unconnected  and  incongruous,  and  arising 
out  of  the  caprice  of  human  will,  are 
made  to  conspire  so  aptly  in  forwarding 
a  scheme  of  providential  government,  and, 
in  tlieir  subserviency  to  some  grand  end, 
to  assunie,  under  His  directing  influence, 
the  regularity  of  the  most  perfect  arrange- 
ment.** • 


*  We  have  often  thought  that  the  work  lirom  which  the  preceding  extracts  have 
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TbiB  18  turning  history  to  a  good 
account.  Happy  are  they  who  thtts 
profit  hy  the  instruction  which  it  is 
calculated  to  afford !  Theirs  is  a  secu- 
rity against  the  alarms  of  time  and 
chance  and  mutahility^  which  keeps 
them  safe  in  their  moorings^  when  all 
around  them  is  confusion  and  dismay ; 
— '^  when  men's  hearts  are  failing  them 
for  fear^  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  that  are  comingupon  the  earth." 
— '^  Happy  are  the  people  who  are  in 
such  a  case ; — ^yea,  hiessed  are  the  peo- 
ple who  hsTe  the  Lord  for  their  God." 

There  are  no  portions  of  the  work 
before  us  more  valuable  or  interesting 
than  those  wherein  the  author  treats 
concerning  the  EstabliBhed  Church. 
It  is  viewed  in  comparison  with  itself 
formerly^  and  in  comparison  with  the 
opposing  systems  of  Popery  and  of  Dis- 
sent^ between  which  it  would  seem  to 
be  even  more  perilously  circumstanced 
than  the  man  who  was  placed  between 
the  tiger  and  the  crocodile — ^for^  by  dex- 
terously getting  out  of  the  way^  he  con- 
trived that  his  terrible  enemies  should 
only  destroy  each  other ;  whereas  the 
church  appears  as  a  fixture^  which  is 
incapable  of  taking  any  such  precau- 
tion; and  its  adversaries^  no  matter 
how  various  may  be  their  complexions^ 
or  how  opposite  their  ultimate  views^ 
are  all  ready  to  sink  their  mutual  dif- 
ferences>  and  combine  for  its  over- 
throwj  whenever  an  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  for  making  a  united  effort 
against  it  with  advanuge.  For  this 
purpose^  a  league  with  infidels  is  con« 
sidered  as  legitimate  as  the  Christian 
powers  of  Europe  consider  an  alliance 
with  the  Turks.  The  Papists  and 
Dissenters  may,  indeed,  with  much 
truth,  call  them  ''  their  ancient  al- 
lies ;"  and  he  who  has  promoted  that 
most  unhallowed  confederacy,  will,  no 
doubt,  take  especial  care  that  no  '^  un- 
toward event'  shall  happen  by  which 
they  might  be  divided.  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible," Sir  Thomas  More  asks,  "  that 
your  kws  should  suffer  the  unbelie« 
vers  to  subsist  as  a  party  ? 

"  VeiUum  est  adeo  sceleri nihil?'* 

"  Moni,  They  avow  themselves  in  de- 
fiance of  the  laws.  The  fashionable  doc- 
trine which  the  press  at  this  time  main- 
Uins,  is,  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which 


the  laws  ought  not  to  inteifercy  eveiy 
man  having  a  right  both  to  form  what 
•opinion  he  pleases  upon  religions  sob- 
jects,  and  to  promulgate  that  optnioB. 
This  party  is  the  most  daring  of  the 
three.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
Is  the  most  active  or  the  most  ittveterate. 
The  Roman  Catholics  aim  at  supplantiog 
the  Establishment;  they  expect  to  do 
this  presently  in  Ireland,  and  trust  ulti- 
mately  to  succeed  in  this  oonntzy  also ; 
a  consummation  for  which  they  look 
with  as  much  confidence^  and  as  little 
reason,  as  the  Jews  for  their  Messiah. 
Ko  brandi  of  the  Dissenters  can  hope  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  Church,  but  all 
desire  to  pall  it  down,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  an  inherited  hatred,  and  get- 
ting  each  what  it  can  in  the  sexanilile. 
The  infidels  look  for  nothing  less  than 
the  extirpation  of  Christianity.** 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated 
description  of  the  perils  which  beaet 
the  church  esUblisnment;  and  from 
which  if  it  escape,  it  will  be  much 
less  indebted  to  the  foresight  or  the 
vigilance  of  its  rulers,  than  to  that 
superintending  providence  by  whom 
it  has  hitherto  been  guided  wi&  auch 
signal  wisdom,  and  guarded  with  such 
especial  care.  It  is  as  yet  indispensa- 
ble to  the  moral  well-being  of  the 
world.  There  are  purposes  to  be  ans- 
wered by  it,  for  which  no  other  moral 
institute,  which  the  wit  of  man  has 
ever  devised,  is  so  completely  and  so 
abundantly  provided.  Therefore  our 
belief  is,  that  it  will  continue  to  stand, 
at  least  until  some  more  fitting  sub- 
stitute presente  itself  than  is  to  be 
found  at  present  in  the  ranks  of  its 
enemies.  Popery  may  storm  against 
it,  dissenterism  may  revile  it,  infidelity 
may  seek  to  undermine  it,  but  the 
purposes  of  God  will  stand  against  the 
devices  of  human  wickedness,  and  as 
long  aa  it  continues  faithful  to  its 
trust,  '<  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it." 

There  is  one  opinion  not  so  much 
expressed  as  inthnated  in  this  deltghu 
ful  work,  and  from  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  dissent ;  it  is,  that  the  stand- 
ard of  morality  is  higher  in  Roman 
Catholic  than  in  Protestant  countries. 
So  far  are  we  from  thinking  that  such 
is  the  case,  that  we  have  often  known 
enlightened  Roman  Catholics  to  de- 


ed  3  woEm  L  r  ^  »' inculcates  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  could  be  oonvey. 
«d,  and  would  be  found,  in  after-life,  most  Important.  ^ 
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dde  the  anestion  the  other  way^  and 
adjudge  the  palm  of  morality  to  coun^ 
tries  that  hare  heen  hlessed  hy  the 
light  of  reformation.  Perhaps  the  host 
test  that  could  heestahlished  upon  such 
a  subject  would  be,  to  note  the  obserm 
vance  of  fhe  Sunday  among  those  of 
the  reformed,  and  those  of  tne  Popish 
communion.  Ours  is  not  that  sour 
theology  that  would  make  the  Chris* 
tian  Sabbath  a  day  of  unsocial  gloom, 
rather  than  of  religious  joy.  But  what 
Protestant  would  not  feel  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  having  the  theatres  open 
on  a  Sunday  ?  Yea,  what  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, educated  in  a  Protestant  coun- 
try, and  habituated  to  breathing  a 
Protestant  atmosphere,  would  not  par- 
ticipate in  an  honest  Protestant  ab- 
horrence of  a  custom,  in  eyery  point 
of  view  so  reprehensible  ?  There  is 
another  test,  which  is,  possibly,  not 
less  dedsiye;  namely,  the  different 
lights,  in  which  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  disposed  to  yiew 
the  failings  of  their  clergy.  In  the 
one  case  the  office  covers,  and,  as  it 
were,  consecrates,  the  infirmities  of 
the  man;  in  the  other  case,  it  only 
exposes  them,  and  renders  them  more 
odious.  A  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man  may  be  a  monster  of  iniquity, 
and  yet  command,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  reverence  of  his  flock  !  Not  so  a 
Protestant  clergyman ;  the  instant  his 
conduct  becomes  marked  by  any  gla- 
ring impropriety,  his  influence  is  at 
an  end,  and  he  becomes  virtually  de- 
graded. We  ourselves  remember  a 
case  very  strikingly  illustrative  of  this. 
A  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  was  for 
many  years  accused  of  great  impro- 
prieties ;  but  nothing  specific  having 
been  directly  established  against  him, 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors  continued 
to  regard  him  without  reproach,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  those  ofhis  own  communion.  Thus 
he  lived  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  un- 
til, in  evil  hour,  he  became  officially 
connected  with  a  nunnery,  where  his 
character  became  so  notorious,  that 
the  ladies  joined  in  a  strong  remon- 
strance against  him  to  the  bishop  be- 
fore whom  he  was  summoned,  and  by 
whose  contrivance  he  was,  for  that 
time,  screened  !  The  nuns,  however, 
were  not  satisfied  ;  they  knew  of  his 
iniquity,  and  they  were  determined 
that  it  should  not  go  unpunished.  He 
was  accordingly  cited  before  the  Arch«i 
bishop,  who  resided  at  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles,  and  such  was  the 


teling  of  the  peasantry  in  his  favour, 
that  those  yirtuous  ladies  undertook 
their  journey  to  prosecute  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives.  They  were  attacked 
u^n  the  road,  both  going  to  and  co- 
ming from  the  place  of  trial ;  and  we 
onrsdyes  happened  to  be  present  when 
one  of  the  individuals,  by  whom  they 
were  accompanied  for  their  protection, 
was  severely  wounded  by  a  fanatical 
wretch,  who  was,  however,  seized  and 
committed  to  prison,  and  afterwards 
sofibred  the  punishment  due  to  his 
insane  audacity.  Now,  such  a  trans^ 
action,  a  Protestant  clergyman  being 
the  offbnding  party,  is,  we  believe^ 
perfectly  inconceivable.  There  is  a 
third  test,  to  which  we  shall  but  just 
allude,  but  which  we  consider  equally 
satisfactory.  It  is,  the  degree  in  which, 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  pro- 
fession of  religion  is  made  compatible 
with  the  practice  of  vice.  It  is,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  a  well-known 
fact,  that  in  Italy  the  vilest  courtesans 
have  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  or  the 
crucifix,  appended  to  their  beds,  and 
are  accustomed  to  sprinkle  themselves 
with  holy  water,  even  whilst  they  are 
rioting  in  impurity,  and  trading  upon 
the  violation  of  Grod's  commandments ! 
Nothing  corresponding  to  this  is  to 
be  found  amongst  Protestants.  They 
may  forget  religion— they  may  for- 
sake religion— they  mav  transgress  re- 
ligion— but  the  light  tnat  is  in  them 
can  never  become  such  total  darkness 
as  to  endure  the  conscience* deadening 
belief,  that  the  pollution  of  sin  may 
be  expiated  by  the  practice  of  a  su- 
perstitious observance. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  proportion  as 
religion  degenerates  into  superstition, 
forms  and  ceremonies  are  observed 
with  a  degree  of  scrupulosity  that  is 
frequently  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  enlightened  believers.  In  such  case, 
the  means  become  the  end;  their  use 
becomes  the  positive  criterion  of  an 
advance  in  grace ;  and  the  Popish  de- 
votee observes  them  with  as  much 
anxious  exactitude  as  the  mariner  cal- 
culates his  soundings.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  ritual  of  religion  is 
more  strictly  observed  in  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries  than  in  Protestant; 
just  as  we  find  that  the  ritual  of  reli^ 

glon  is  more  exactly  observed  in  Ma- 
ometan  countries  than  in  Roman 
Catholic  The  Papist  does  not  exceed 
the  Protestant  more  in  his  performan- 
ces than  he  is  himself  exceeded  by  the 
Mussuhnan ;  or  than  the  Mussufman 
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would  be  exceeded  in  like  rigoroiu 
observances,  by  the  votary  of  rome 
more  degrading  and  painful  supersti- 
tion, which,  in  proportion  as  it  decli* 
ned  from  genuine  holiness,  was  wil- 
ling to  lay  an  undue  stress  upon  self- 
denying  austerity,  and  "  to  give  the 
frait  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of  the 
soul." 

Having  thus  put  in  our  protest 
against  the  notion  that  the  Reforma- 
tion has  lowered  the  standard  of  mo- 
rality, we  should  do  Mr  Southey  in- 
justice if  we  withheld  the  following 
forcible  observations.  Montesinosasks, 
"  How  can  that  reformation  have 
lowered  devotion,  which  has  with- 
drawn it  from  stocks  and  stones,  relics, 
beads,  girdles  and  scapularies,  poly« 
theism  and  idolatry  ?" 

'^Sir  TliomoM  MorC'^YovL  have  taken 
all  tliiB  from  those  persons  whose  religion 
goes  no  fjirther,  and  you  have  substituted 
nothing  in  its  place.  That  the  wiser  and 
better  Papists,  though  they  may  use  some 
of  these  things  as  incentives  to  devotion, 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
is  what  none  but  the  blindest  bigots  would 
deny,  and  what  no  Protestant  has  ever  ac- 
knowledged more  fully  than  youitelf.  I 
admit  that  these  things  are  often  a  hinder^ 
ance ;  and  you  cannot  deny  that  they  are 
sometimes  a  help.  But  It  was  not  of  such 
practices  that  I  spake.  Before  your  refor- 
mation, the  momentous  truth  that  the  im- 
provement  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
dition ought  to  be  the  first  concern  of  every 
intellectual  creature,  was  impressed  upon 
the  people  by  example  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept. It  is  still  preached  from  your  pul- 
pits, but  where  is  the  practice  to  be  found  P 
The  religious  orders,  with  all  their  abuses, 
brought  this  truth  home  to  the  feelings  of 
mankind.  Among  you,  such  as  might  de- 
sire to  join  in  devotional  exercises,  or  take 
an  active  part  in  works  of  painful  benefi- 
cence, must  overcome  the  fear  o{  ridicule 
at  the  outset,  and  be  content  to  associate 
with  those  who  bear  the  reproach  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  who  very  generally  deserve 
if.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  they 
would  be  encouraged  by  public  opinion. 
The  churches  there  are  at  all  times  open, 
and,  enter  them  when  you  will,  you  find 
some  one  intently  employed  in  solitary 
prayer. 

*'  MonU*^^Are  not  those  persons  usual- 
ly reciting  prayers  which  have  been  im- 
posed in  penance,  and  therefore  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  a  very  mischievous  super- 
stition ? 

^*'  Sir  Thomas  Jlfore.«.Even  then  the 
very  act  of  performance  implies  a  sense  of 
religion,  and  tends  to  strengthen  it.  Is  it 
not  better  that  men  should  perform  good 
works,  even  from  a  vain  trust  in  them,  than 
rest  contented  with  the  non-performance,  in 


a  belief  that  good  works  are  not  to  be  relied 
on  ?  Religion  may  be  neglected  in  Roomd 
Catholic  countries,  but  it  cannot  be  forgot, 
ten ;  it  is  impressed  upon  the  senses  of  the 
people;  travel  where  they  will,  its  f^jva- 
bols  are  perpetually  presented  before  their. 
They  see  the  Cross  or  the  Crucifix,  not 
in  towns  and  villages  alone,  but  in  londy 
places,  and  by  tlie  way-side.  The  open 
shrine  invites  them  to  an  act  of  devotion 
as  wholesome  as  it  is  transitory ;  and  the 
vesper  bell  unites  them  with  all  their  bre- 
thren, wherever  dispersed,  at  one  hour,  id 
one  act  of  adoration.  You  have  lost  more 
by  abolishing  that  vesper  bell,  than  joa 
have  gained  by  rejecting  the  creature-wor. 
ship  wherewith  the  observance  was  coa* 
nected. 

<^  3foi7^~Far  be  it  from  me  to  denf, 
that  in  the  Reformation  the  plough  and  the 
harrow  were  sometimes  used  wbeve  careful 
weeding  only  was  wanted.  Yet,  if  it  be 
your  intention  to  prove  that  the  influence 
of  religion  is  less  in  the  reformed  eoantrics 
than  in  those  where  the  corrupt iona  of  Po- 
pery maintain  their  ground,  or  that  the 
people  are  less  moral  when  left  to  the  tri. 
bunal  of  their  consciences,  than  when  uo- 
der  the  dominion  of  the  confessional,  your 
arguments  must  indeed  be  cogent  before 
you  can  persuade  me  that  you  are  reallj 
serious.*' 

Indeed,  the  n^orthy  ghost  says  no- 
thing; which  can  fairly  be  considered 
to  disprove  the  position  of  the  poet ; 
although  he  itays  much  which  is  wdl 
calculated  to  make  us  pause,  and  ask 
ourselves,  whether  we  have  profited  as 
we  ought  to  have  done  by  our  religi- 
ous advantages.  It  is  too  true,  that 
in  many  instances  the  overthrow  of 
superstition  has  contributed  to  the 
establishment,  not  of  religion,  but  of 
worldliness ;  and  that  (he  mammon  of 
unrighteousness  has  frequently  been 
set  up  where  the  shrine  or  the  pOgrim- 
age  was  abandoned.  Thus,  if  in  the 
one  case  religion  is  loaded  with  forms 
and  ceremonies  by  which  its  spirit  is 
extingnished ;  in  the  other  case,  by  a 
contrary  process,  it  is  volatilised  un- 
til it  has  been  suflfered  to  evaporate, 
and  gives  place  to  something  even 
more  its  opposite,  than  the  counter* 
feit  which  it  hsd  supplanted. 

Of  the  Roman  CathoUe  system, 
when  at  its  best,  it  can  only  be  said, 
^*  Nox  erat,  at  coelo  fulgebat  luna  seieno.** 

In  Protestant  countries,  the  Holy 
Scriptures  resemble  the  blessed  sun, 
which  never  can  be  totally  eclipsed, 
and  which,  even  when  most  obscured, 
is  more  serviceable  still  than  all  the 
concentrated  lights  of  those  lesser  (M-ba, 
which  are  only  valuable  when  it  does 
not  appear,  and  even  then  are  wholly 
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dependent  upon  It  for  their  borrowed    and  to  soften  and  humanize  the  intel- 


illumiDation. 

The  crying  evil  of  the  present  day, 
and  thAt  by  which  all  our  institutions 
arff  endangered,  is,  that  religious  edu« 
cation  is  neglected.  It  is  n^lected  at 
home— it  is  neglected  at  school— it  is 
neglected  at  the  university— it  is  ne<« 
glected  in  the  world.  At  home,  so 
many  things  are  to  be  attended  to, 
that  there  is  little  time  and  less  care 
to  attend  to  "  the  one  thing  needfuL" 
If,  in  any  instance,  a  youth  should 
leave  the  domestic  roof  with  whole- 
some religious  impressions,  at  sdiool 
they  are  speedily  effiioed,  if  not  sup^ 
planted  by  those  of  an  opposite  de« 
scription.  In  the  university,  the  cold 
and  formal  routine  of  hearuess  obser- 
Tances,  which  constitute  its  most  irk« 
some  discipline,  are  but  little  calcula* 
ted  to  keep  alive,  in  the  youthful  bo- 
som, those  sparks  of  natural  piety, 
which  mi|;ht,  by  nroper  management, 
be  so  easdy  kindled  into  "  holiness 
unto  the  Lord."  And  in  the  world, 
the  professional  man  is  sooverwhelm^ 
ed  with  business,  and  the  man  of  plea« 
sure  is  so  entangled  in  courses  of  dis« 
sipation,  that,  unless  they  should  be 
overtaken  by  adversity,  or  visited  by 
sickness,  a  serious  thought  of  their 
moral  responsibility,  or  of  the  world 
to  come,  IS  seldom  suffered  to  inter* 
rupt  the  eagerness  of  their  pursuits, 
or  to  break  the  continuity  of  their  en« 
joyments. 

Then,  indeed,  when  under  the  cloud, 
they  are  susceptible,  even  morbidly 
susceptible,  of  those  awakening;  ap« 
peals  to  the  feelings  or  the  conscience, 
which  are  made  conceniing  judgment 
to  come.  Where  the  understanding 
is  strong,  and  the  mind  properly  ba- 
lanced, "  ponderibus  librata  suis," 
sach  appeals  may  produce  the  most 
salutary  effects,  and  lead  to  convictions 
not  more  strong  and  influential  than 
they  are  well  founded.  But  where 
the  character  is  weak,  and  vanity  pre- 
dominates—or where  the  character  is 
strong,  and  the  pride  of  intellect  do- 
mineers over  the  kindUpr  feeling,  the 
religious  impressions  received,  in  the 
one  case,  give  lise  to  a  kind  of  maud- 
lin sentiroentalism,  in  the  other,  to  a 
stern  and  dogmatical  fatalism,— both 
equally  alien  from  the  pure  and  ele- 
vating doctrine  of  Him  who  taught 
"  the  truth  in  love,"  and  one  of  whose 
purposes  in  coming  into  the  world, 
was  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the 
affections  by  illuminating  the  intellect, 
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lect  by  cultivating  the  affections. 

Man  is  a  religious  being.  He  can- 
not be  satisfied  respecting  his  moral 
desdny,  or  effectually  assisted  in  the 
coltivation  of  his  moral  nature,  by 
any  thing  short  of  a  revelation,  from 
heaven.  Until  that  wss  vouchsafed, 
''  the  whole  creation  groaned  and  was 
in  disorder."  Wherever  it  is  not  im- 
plicitly and  affectionately  received,  so- 
ciety must  be  disturbed,  morals  must 
be  impaired,  and  chanicter  must  be 
perverted.  It  is  out  of  the  nature  of 
things,  that  man  should  continue  sa« 
tisfied  with  his  pursuits  or  with  him- 
self, whilst  he  is  at  variance  with  his 
Creator.  There  is  an  appetite  of  the 
soul  unappeased,  there  is  a  desire  of 
the  heart  ungratified,  there  is  a  ten« 
dency  of  the  nature,  which  God  has 
given  us,  obstructed  or  counteracted, 
whenever  we  are  conscious  of  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  life  by  which  His  ways 
are  rendered  the  opposite  of  our  ways, 
and  His  thoughts  of  our  thoughts. 
And  no  man,  possessed  of  a  rational 
mind,  can  be  so  brutishly  enslaved  to 
present  objects,  as  not  at  times  to  be 
made  feelingly  sensible  of  this.  And 
the  higher  nis  mind,  the  vaster  his 
capacity,  the  more  will  he  find  it  im- 
possible to  acquiesce  in  the  pursuit  or 
the  enjoyment  of  the  things  of  this 
lower  world ;  or,  in  short,  in  the  at- 
tainment, of  any  thing  but  that  right- 
eousness, which  restores  him,  in  some 
sort,  to  Uie  likeness  of  God,  and  im- 
parts to  him  the  delightful  persua- 
sion, that  by  thus  approximating  to 
the  divine  perfections,  ne  is  most  truly 
fulfilling  the'end  of  his  being,  and  be- 
coming every  day  more  and  more  fit- 
ted for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness 
and  immortality. 

''Happiness  and  immortality  I  What 
an  enthusiastic  dream  1"  Who  says 
so?  The  doughty  Whig !  the  darkling 
infidel !  the  men  who  depose  Omni- 
potence, in  order  to  deify  themselves ! 
who  are  willing  to  swallow  a  camel 
in  the  creed  of  infidelity,  while  they 
strain  at  a  gnat  in  the  religion  of  the 
Bible !  But  not  so  he  who  has  rightly 
learned  to  appreciate  the  height  and 
the  depth  of  nis  own  mysterious  na- 
ture. He  will  perceive,  that  we  are, 
morally  as  well  as  physically,  most 
fearfully  and  wonderf\iUy  made;  and 
that  what  the  .world  would  be  with- 
out the  sun,  we  must  have  remained, 
had  we  been  left  without  a  revelation 
suited  to  otir  spiritual  nature.    How 
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traly,  how  cordially,  does  he  reoogniae 
the  gospel,  under  the  description  of 
^<  the  day-epring  from  on  high  1" 
With  what  holy  rapture  does  he  feel 
it  to  he  <'  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I" 
It  has  shed  a  most  welcome  gleam 
upon  a  course  which  hefore  was  dark 
and  doubtAil— it  has  sent  a  cheerinc 
hope  into  the  heart  that  was  perplexed 
with  diffieultieB,  or  clouded  by  despair. 
In  it,  and  in  it  alone,  has  the  most  dif« 
flcult  of  moral  problems  been  solyed, 
and  the  highest  of  moral  purposes 
attained— justice  has  been  rendered 
compatible  with  mercy.  ^*  Truth  has 
flourished  out  of  the  earth,  and  right- 
eousness has  come  down  from  hea« 
Ten." 

The  state  which  neglects  to  provide 
for  the  public  worship  of  GocI,  and 
the  religious  education  of  its  people^ 
abandons  its  most  important  duty. 
The  best  interests  of  man,  as  they  bo* 
long  eren  to  his  human  relations,  can- 
not be  adequately  proTided  for,  with- 
out  considering  him  in  his  divine. 
States,  as  well  as  individuals,  hare 
not  only  a  body  but  a  soul;  and  if 
that  truth  be  n^lected  bv  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  promote  tne  honour  of 
God,  roost  assuredly  it  will  not  be  ne- 
glected by  those  wno  are  always  but 
too  ready  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  de- 
vil. 

An  established  church  being  thus 
obviously  desirable  by  all  states  that 
would  not  be,  or  be  thought  to  be, 
godless,  it  becomes  especiafly  import- 
ant to  ascertain  the  principle  upon 
which  it  should  be  appointea.  Ought 
it  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  and  deter- 
mined according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  those  for  whose  use  it  is 
required  ?  So  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  whole  tribe  of  expediency-mong- 
ers, with  Dr  Paley  at  their  head. 
But  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  perceive, 
that  this  is  a  principle  whicn  would 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  most 
monstrous  systems  of  superstition  and 
idolatry  in  those  benighted  countries 
where  they  at  present  prevail,  to  put 
us  on  our  guard  against  its  too  hasty 
adoption.  On  this  subject  the  busi- 
ness of  Government  should  be  not  to 
gratify  a  popular  appetite,  but  to  pro- 
mote a  moral  end.  What  then?  Hay 
Government  arbitrarily  impose  up- 
on a  country  any  religion  it  pleases, 
without  regarding  the  wishes  or  the 
opinions  of  those  for  whom  it  is  esta- 
blished ?  That  is  one  of  those  general 
questions  which  are  much  more  likely 
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"  to  engender  strife,"  ^an  lead  to  any 
practical  or  satisfactory  oondusions. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  no  sane  Government 
will  do  so,  or  can  do  so,  without  im* 
peaching  its  own  competency,  a^d 
Dringing  its  very  existence  into  dan- 
ger. But  Government  is,  undoubt- 
edly, called  upon  to  be  guided,  in  its 
choice  of  an  established  form  of  Christ- 
ianity, less  by  the  impulse  of  jpopulsr 
caprice  than  by  dear  and  steady  yiews 
of  the  public  advantage.  We  say, 
therefore,  that  it  should  consider,  m 
the  first  place,  the  moral  end  in  view, 
viz.  the  permanent  religious  well-be- 
ing of  the  community ;  and  a  form  of 
reugious  worship,  tne  moat  happily 
ealculated  for  accomplishing  that  un« 
portant  end,  havmg  beoi  onoe  esta- 
blished by  competent  authority,  it 
should  not  be  lightly  called  in  ques- 
tion, or  wantonly  exposed  to  moiesu- 
tion  or  disturbance.  We  do  not  say 
diat  it  should  be,  in  every  particular, 
so  fixed  and  unalterable  as  never,  in 
my  possible  case,  to  admit  of  modifi« 
cation  or  amendment  But  we  do  say, 
that  every  such  modification  which 
may  be  proposed,  should  be  dictated 
by  a  grave  regard  for  the  religions 
well-being,  not  a  light  compliuice  with 
the  humours,  of  the  people. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  worst  cormptions 
of  religion  which  have  ever  preyauedin 
the  world,  have  been  produ<^  by  an  at. 
tempt  to  reduce  the  standard  of  God's 
law  to  the  level  of  man's  weakness  and 
infirmities.  A  compliance  with  its  high 
and  holy  requirements,  as  they  may 
be  understood  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
is  felt  to  impose  too  strong  a  restraint 
upon  those  passions  and  appetites  which 
most  men  would  fain  indulge  without 
voluntarily  foregoing  the  hopes  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  they  are  iaduoea,  accord- 
ingly, to  acauiesce  in  a  perversion  of 
Holy  Writ,  that  would  otnerwise  have 
appeared  but  little  plausible,  because 
it  reconciles  their  profession  of  Christ- 
ianity with  the  temper  of  their  minds, 
or  their  worldly  attachments. 

The  objectof  an  enlightened  Govem- 
ment,  therefore,  ought  to  be,  to  set 
before  the  people  a  standard  of  reli- 
gious faith  towards  which  they  may 
constantly  approximate ;  and,  that  it 
may  act  upon  them  with  a  suitable  in- 
fluence, to  uphold  it  with  dignity,  and 
to  exhibit  it  to  advantage.  But  it  will 
be  in  vain  that  the  most  excellent  sys- 
tem is  established,  if  the  minds  of  Uie 
peoi)le  are  not  duly  trained  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  ita  excellences.    <'  One 


108^3  SHi^*9  G^Uoquka  &n  ^  Pr^grm  and  PfHpecU 

generatioii  shall  ptaUe  Thy  works  unto 
another/and  shall  declare  Thy  power." 
Thus  it  was  that  religion  was  main* 
tained  and  transmitted  amongst  the 
Jews  ; — and  if  this  sure  and  only  oerw 


ed,  as  a  party  of  the  state.  They  consisted 
of  the  Quakers,  who  stood  as  mnch  aloof 
from  the  other  sects  as  from  the  Church; 
and  of  the  three  denominations,  as  the 
_        ,  ^  Preehyterians,  the  Independents,  and  the 

tain  method  he  neglected,  the  esta«    Baptists,  called  themselves  collectively  ^-^ 
hliahed  Church  will  sneedilv  lose  its    >ttd  these  were  more  engaged  in  contro- 
versy among  themselves,  than  with  the 


hlished  Church  will  speedQly  lose  its 
hold  on  public  opinion,  and  be  felt 
rather  as  a  thing  grievous  Arom  its 
weight,  than  ornamental  for  its  struo* 
tare,  or  venerable  for  its  object 

If,  then,  the  Government  are  des{« 
lOtts  that  the  established  Church  should 
be  preserved,  thepeoplemustbe  taught 
to  think  and  to  feel  that  it  is  worth 
preserving.  The  interest  which  dis« 
centers,  of  all  denominations,  take  in 
the  maintenance  and  difilision  of  their 
peculiar  opinions,  must  be  imitated  by 
those  upon  whom  devolves  the  main* 
tenance  and  diffVision  of  the  national 
religion:  otherwise  it  must  cease  to 
be  national.  The  streams  which  sup« 
pUed  its  living  waters  will  be  diverted 
or  dried  up.  It  will  no  longer  main* 
tain  its  important  place  in  the  moral 
nap  of  the  country.  The  rovalties 
which  were  appendent  to  it  wnen  it 
flowed  as  a  noble  river,  will  cease  to 
be  valuable  when  it  has  dwindled  to  a 
babbling  brook : 

*<  Arentem  Zsnthi  cognomine  rivum  ;*' 
and  when  the  only  moral  purposewhieh 
it  can  answer  will  be  to  sorve  aa  a  me* 
morial  of  the  instability  of  earthly 
thinp,  and  to  point  out  to  posterity 
our  impolicy  and  infatuation. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  religious  dissent.  In  what 
light  is  that  to  be  considered  ?  Clearly 
as  dissent.  But  how  is  it  to  be  treat- 
ed  ?  As  far  as  the  public  safet;^  may 
permit,  with  toleration  and  induL* 
gence. 

•*  Any  degree  of  jntolennee  short  of 
that  full  extent  which  the  Papal  Church 
ezereises  where  it  has  power,  acts  upon 
the  opinions  which  it  is  intended  to  sup* 
press,  like  pruning  upon  vigorous  plants  i 
they  grow  the  stronger  for  iU  By  tbls 
sort  of  intolerance,  the  dissenters  were 
vexed  and  strengthened  from  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution. 
There  ensued  an  interval  then,  during 
which  the  Dissenters  went  with  the  Go- 
Temment  in  their  political  wishes  and 
feeliogSi  This  continued,  with  the  ei. 
caption  of  the  few  latter  years  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  firom  the  time  when  the  To* 
leration  Act  was  passed,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  troubles  in  America  $ 
during  that  interval,  the  asperity  of  sec- 
tarian feeling  was  mitigated,  and  the  Dis>. 
senters  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  exist* 


establishment.  The  Baptists  split  into 
two  bodies,  calling  themselves  general 
and  partieufaur;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  al* 
lowed  of  Latitudiaarian,  the  other  pro- 
fessed aavinistic  opinions.  The  Pref- 
byterians,  whose  sect  had  been  most  nu- 
merous, hipsed  into  Arianism  first,  then 
into  Socinianism,  till  few  of  the  original 
description  were  left.  The  Independents 
underwent  no  change ;  and  all,  in  the  mi- 
tural  course  of  things,  gave  more  prose- 
lytes to  the  Churchf  than  they  drew  froi^i 

This  would  be  a  gratifying  fact,  if 
the  Church  were  in  a  state  to  receive 
them  ;  but  we  strongly  suspect  that 
was  not  the  case,  and  that  it  rather 
sunk  to  their  level,  than  they  rose  to 
its  elevation.  There  are  three  periods 
during  which  the  Church  may  be  con* 
ddered  in  its  connexion  with  the  state. 
The  first  was  from  the  age  of  Beckett 
to  the  Reformation.  During  this  pe* 
riod,  their  connexion  resembles  tnat 
of  a  termagant  wife  and  henpecked 
husband.  Popery,  in  its  most  Jezabel 
mood,  vras  ascendent.  Her  will  was 
kw.  Our  most  resolute  Kings  were 
daunted  by  her  menaces ;  and  the 
people,  albeit  in  other  respects  sturdy 
enough  in  resisting  and  resenting  op« 
pression,  implicitly  acquiesced  in  her 
most  arbitrary  ana  iniquitous  usurpa* 
tions.  The  second  period  comprises 
the  time  from  Edward  the  Sixth  to 
the  Revolution.  During  that  period, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  rebel* 
lion,  tbe  connexion  between  Church 
and  State  was  as  nearly  what  it  ought 
to  be,  as  can  ever  at  any  future  period 
hope  to  be  realized.  It  was  a  con* 
nexion  solemnized  under  circumstan* 
ces  and  influences  which  guaranteed 
its  sacredness  and  stability.  Speci^a* 
tive  minds  there  were  amongst  our 
churchmen,  who  looked  back  a  little 
too  fondlvupon  the  power  and  tbe  in* 
fluence  or  the  hierarchy  of  former  ages, 
and  desired  a  little  too  eagerly  a  re* 
tention  of  some  portion  of  that  autho* 
rity  whichhad  b^n  so  fearfully  abused. 
But  it  may  be  safel j  affirmed,  that  good 
aense  and  moderation  were  to  be  found 
in  general  amongst  ecclesiastics,  while 
tbe  laity  retained  so  much  of  their  re* 
apect  for  ancient  habits  and  ancient 
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usages,  as  induced  them  to  receWe 
witn  a  very  obsequious  attention  the 
decrees  and  the  decisions  of  their  6pi« 
ritual  advisers.  During  this  period. 
Church  learning  was  more  universalo 
Iv  cultivated  both  by  the  clergy  and 
the  laity,  than  at  any  time  either  be« 
fore  or  since.  It  was 'the  golden  age  of 
our  divines.*  It  was  the  Ume  of  which 
his  late  gracious  Majesty  said, "  There 
were  giants  in  those  days ;"  and  truly 
Taylor,  and  Hooker,  and  Barrow,  and 
Mead,  and  StiUingfleet,  and  Jewel, 
will  ever  remain  as  burning  and  shi- 
ning  lights,  by  whom  it  will  be  ren« 
dered  conspicuous  to  the  remotest  pos« 
teritv.  Who  can  behold  Edward  the 
Sixth  reverently  advising  with  Bishop 
Ridley  concerning  his  religious  duty, 
and  at  the  instance  of  the  martvred 
prelate  founding  those  charities  which 
remain  monuments  of  royal  benefi- 
cence to  this  day ;  or  Elizaliedi,  turned 
away  from  her  purpose  of  seizing  up- 
on church  property  for  the  exigences  of 
the  state  by  ner  spiritual  counsellor, 
who  had  the  courage  to  remind  her 
how  little  the  sacrilegious  rapacity  of 
her  father  had  subserved  his  pecuniary 
necessities,  and  who  set  before  her  the 
apposite  fable  of  the  eagle  who,  in  or- 
der to  assist  in  the  building  of  his  nest, 
stole  a  living  coal  from  off  the  altar, 
wherewith  the  nest  was  set  on  fire; 
who  can  read  of  these  things,  so  cha« 
racteristic  of  the  age  in  which  they 
occurred,  without  feeling  that  the 
Church  was  in  its  nroper  place ;  that 
in  it  the  state  found  *'  a  help  meet  for 
it  ;*'  that  on  the  one  hand,  while  she 
required  no  such  submission  to  her 
as  implied  a  prostration  of  the  under- 
standmg ;  on  the  other,  she  encoura- 


ged no  such  license  as  led  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  individual  caprice ;  .  .  . 
that  she  could  assume  to  be  «  guide, 
without  presuming  to  be  a  dictatr<>8t ; 
and  thus  win  her  way  by  the  genUe 
and  affectionate  earnestness  of  her  ad- 
monitions and  warnings;  so  sattsfying 
reason  as  to  make  the  most  submissiTe 
of  her  votaries  feel  that  her  service  is 
perfect  freedom ;  and  so  eng^ng  the 
heart  as  to  ensure  a  more  unlimited 
dominion  over  the  best  and  purest  of 
its  affections,  than  ever  tlie  spiritual 
tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome  hai 
been  enabled  to  accompluh  by  all  the 
thunders  of  its  power,  or  the  blamhe- 
mous  arrogance  of  its  assumed  in&lli- 
bility  ? 

Then  came  the  Revolution  ;  and  a 
principle  was  admitted,  and  gained 
ground  with  the  establishment  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  by  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Church  was  seriously 
affected,  and  its  influence  material- 
ly circumscribed.  Churchmen  began 
to  be  looked  at  more  as  politicians 
and  less  as  divines,  and  their  chances 
of  promotion  were  made  to  depend 
much  more  upon  their  party  than  up- 
on their  creed.  Thenewly-esUblished 
Government  acted  upon  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  orthodox  clergy  were  of 
Jacobite  predilections;  and  the  pro- 
foundest  learning,  and  the  most  exalt- 
ed piety,  were  seldom  sufficient  to 
countervail  the  hostility  which  such  a 

Srejudice  inspired.  Poor  Dr  Sheri- 
an  was  made  feelingly  to  experience 
this,  when,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
but  in  as  guileless  a  spirit  as  charac- 
terised the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  he  chose 
for  his  text,  upon  the  anniversary  of 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hano- 


•  We  are  gratified  at  perceiving  a  republication,  within  the  present  year,  of «  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Lancelot  Andrews,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,**  by  bis 
friend  and  amanuensis,  Henry  Isaacson,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  What- 
ever connecU  us  with,  or  refers  us  to,  tlie  learning  and  the  piety  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  must  be  useful.  The  present  work  has  been  edited,  as  wouM  appear,  by  a 
descendant  of  the  author;  and  would,  we  apprehend,  have  been  more  appreciated, 
when  Clarendon,  and  Isaac  Walton,  and  Evelyn,  and  Herbert,  and  Nelson,  were 
amongst  our  laymen,  than  it  Is  likely  to  be  at  present,  when  church  leammg  is  so 
little  sought  after  by  the  clergy  themselves.  Annexed  to  the  Life,  &c.  &&  is  a 
"  Brief  View  of  the  Plantation  and  Increase  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  Great  Britaiis 
with  the  Abuses  crept  into  it,  and  the  Reformation  of  them  ;  together  with  the  ori- 
ginal Dedication,  and  Dissertation  on  Chronology,  by  the  same  author.** •*  It  is  a 

singular  proof,"  Mr  Isaacson  writes,  "  of  tlie  indefatigable  research  and  indattry  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  that  the  list  of  authors  consulted,  in  order  to  render  his 
work  (the  Satomi  Ephemerides)  as  perfect  as  possible,  fills  sis fcHo  pages,  and  em- 
braces every  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  from  Moses  to  the  period  in  which 
lie  lived ;  and  so  accurate  are  his  quotations,  that  an  instance  rarely  occurs  in  which 
a  false  reference  is  made.**  Those  who  are  curious  to  find  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  early  mdependence  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  giadual  enemchments  of 
Popery,  may  consult  this  litUe  volume  with  mJch  adwt4^  w««:«nienis  oi 
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▼er,  '*  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."  Although  the  sermon  did 
not  contain  a  single  political  aUusion 
that  oould  have  caused  uneasiness,  or 
should  have  given  offence,  jet  it  was 
recorded  in  judgment  against  him,  and 
obstructed  his  preferment  ever  after. 

The  prejudice  which  we  complain  of 
was  not  80  unnatural  as  it  proved  in« 
jnrious.  The  orthodox  clexgy^  al« 
though  loyal  in  the  main,  were  un« 
doubtedly,  in  many  instances,  not 
oordiallv  satisfied  with  the  established 
order  of  things ;  and  those  who  were 
themselves  touchy  respecting  the  foun- 
dation of  their  own  power,  might  well 
have  entertained  a  distrust  of  their 
allegiance.  It  should  not,  however, 
have  been  carried  to  an  extent  which 
affected  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of 
their  order,  and  sunk  the  third  estate 
of  the  realm  to  a  level  from  which  it 
has  never  since  been  able  to  ascend, 
or  to  resume  its  proper  station  in  the 
empire. 

Almost  concurrently  with  the  politic 
cal,  there  was  what  may  be  called  a 
literary  revolution.  Newton's  dis- 
coveries created  a  new  era  in  the 
physical  sciences,  and  gave  a  new  di- 
rection to  intellectual  activity.  The 
minds,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  employed  in  moral  or  religi- 
ous, were  now  turned  to  physical 
or  mathematical  investigations.  The 
peculiar  learning  of  the  Church  began 
to  be  neglected,  and  the  efficiency  of 
a  churchman,  as  such,  to  be  under- 
valued or  despised.  Instead  of  being 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, he  was  appraised  for  his  ad- 
ventitious or  extra-professional  quali- 
fications. If  a  divine  became  the  edi- 
tor of  a  classic  author,  or  wrote  a  res- 
pectable history  of  Greece,  or  evinced 
a  proficiency  in  the  study  of  astrono- 
my, his  chances  of  distinction  ia  his 
profession  would  be  much  greater  than 
if  he  confined  himself,  as  he  ought 
to  do,  to  what  should  be  his  peculiar 
duties.  And  as  it  never  happens  that 
Church  government  can  be  maintained, 
or  a  proper  "  esprit  du  corps"  be  kept 
up  in  the  clerical  body,  when  Church 
learning  is  neglected ;  so  the  standard 
both  of  doctrine  and  discipline  became 
reduced  and  relaxed,  until  the  most 
essential  characteristicsof  our  ecclesias- 
tical polity  were  compromised  or  aban- 
doned. It  is  now  iiliberal  to  mark  any 
difference  between  the  Church  and  the 
conventicle ;  or  to  r^rd  with  any 
liogering  rererence  apostolical  coqsU« 


We  have  said,  therefore,  that  the 
gain  which  the  Church  has  had  by  the 
adherence  of  such  sectaries  as  nave 
chosen  to  come  over  to  it,  is  of  a  very 
ambiguous  character.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  they  have  seen  their  errors, 
as  that  the  Church  does  not  see  them; 
and  that  they  can  find,  within  the 
pale  of  the  establishment,  the  spiritual 
meat  which  their  souls  love,  in  just  as 
great  perfection  as  without  it. 

Most  truly  may  it  be  said  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  present  day, 
^'  Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  ex- 
tra." The  dissenterism  that  is  within 
itself  fearfully  co-operates  with  the 
dissenterism  that  is  without ;  and,  like 
the  factions  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Titus,  are  at 
any  time  ready  to  betray  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  If  things  are 
long  permitted  to  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  we  shall  have  thb  melan- 
choly consolation,  that  scarcely  any 
change  can  be  for  the  worse.  If  the 
Government  continue  to  regard  it  as  a 
storehouse  of  patronage,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  things  must 
be  worse  before  they  can  be  better. 
In  the  following  passage,  Mr  Sou  they 
leans  more  ligntly  upon  the  corrupt 
and  abominable  system  of  Church 
pollution,  rather  than  patronage,  than 
Its  enormous  wickedness  deserves : — 

<*  The  Church,  even  when  preferment 
was  bestowed  with  least  regard  to  desert^ 
and  most  to  personal  and  political  con- 
siderations, was  never  without  its  burn- 
ing and  shining  lights.  It  has  produced 
the  ablest  vindications  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion  against  those  worst  ene- 
mies of  their  feUow-kind,  that  have  la- 
boured to  set  aside  the  evidence  for  botb| 
~~  "and  of  its  own  primitive  faith  against 
its  Romish  opponents.  And  though  we 
still  sometimes  hear  of  such  promotions 
as  may  be  likened  to  buow  in  summer, 
and  rain  in  harvest,  for  their  effect  upon 
the  public  weal ;  at  no  time  has  the 
Church  of  England  been  better  supplied 
with  dutiful  and  able  ministers  than  it  ia 
now,  if,  indeed,  at  any  time  so  well. 

**  Sir  Thomas  More.  Better  supplied 
than  at  any  former  time  it  may  be,  and 
yet  be  supplied  but  ilL  State  patronage 
and  lay  patronage  must  always  insure  in 
some  degree  that  evil.  Till  statesmen 
have  sufficient  integrity,  and  government 
sufficient  strength,  to  regard  desert  alone 
in  the  disposal  of  preferment;  and  till  it 
be  generally  understood  that  the  person 
who  presents  himself  for  ordination,  or  ia 
presented  for  a  benefice,  will  certainly  be 
re]ecte4  should  he  be  found  incompetent 
In  the  first  casei  or  unworthy  In  the  sq 
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cond.  *  Take  awiy  die  drow  from  tbe  sil- 
ver, Qfid  there  shall  come  forth  a  vessel 
for  the  finer.'  But  to  suppose  that  this 
should  uuiversaUy  and  strictly  be  done^ 
would  be  supposing  a  greater  improve- 
ment in  the  common  feelings  aad  practice 
of  society  than  is  likely  to  be  effected  in  a 
nation  where  so  many  causes  of  conrup« 
tion  are  at  work.*' 

This,  we  fear,  ia  but  too  true  ;— 
and  yet  it  would  be  supposing  no  more 
than  that  Grovernment  and  the  public 
became  as  sensible  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  Churdi,  as  they  ap« 
pear  to  be  of  most  of  the  other  national 
institutions.  Competency  and  utUity 
are  always  r^rded  when  preferments 
tre  to  be  made  in  any  of  the  legal  de« 
partments,  or  in  the  army.  The  Go* 
Vernment  will  not  intrust  the  admi* 
nistration  of  law,  or  the  defence  of  the 
country,  to  those  whose  professional 
claims  are  not  somewhat  on  a  level 
trith  their  parliamentary  recommen* 
datiott.  All  that  is  wanting,  or  the 
most  that  is  wanting,  is,  that  a  similar 
rule  should  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
Church,  and  thtit  they  should  act  upon 
the  rule  which  was  laid  down  for  him- 
self by  the  pious  and  venerable  Bishop 
Andrews,  of  whom  his  faithfid  and 
affectionate  biographer  thus  writes: 
"  As  for  tbe  livings,  and  other  prefer- 
ments, which  fell  in  his  own  gift,  he 
ever  bestowed  them  freely,  as  you  have 
seen  before,  upon  deserving  men,  with- 
out suit ;  so  that  we  may  say  of  him 
OS  was  said  long  since  of  Robert  Win* 
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Chelsea,  Archbishop  of  Oanterbury, 
'benefieia  eccksiastioa  nunquam  niii 
doctia  contuHt :  preeUmt  ac  $nuia  m- 
bUium  /Mm,  ei  anUnentM  Mmptr  r«. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  doae.  Fiia 
would  we  dwell  at  greater  length  n^ 
tiie  TsHous  other  important  topics 
which  are  diacussed  throughout  these 
vohimes,  with  a  fullness  of  knowledge 
which  18  very  rarely  indeed  to  be  fbond 
amongst  the  men  of  this  generatioD, 
and  an  elevation  and  aerenity  which 
the  author  haa  derived  not  leas  froB 
a  oonsciouaness  of  the  virtuous  pnr« 
poees  by  which  he  haa  ever  be»  iB« 
spired,  tlun  fh>m  his  habitual  tc* 
^uaintance  with  that  better  age  of  leeni« 
ing  and  of  men,  in  which  he  **  livei, 
moves,  and  has  his  being."  But  nei- 
ther time  nor  space  permits  us  so  fsr 
to  gratify  ourselves;  and  we  would 
take  leave  of  the  present  volumes  with 
less  regret,  if  we  might  veDtuve  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  the  extracts  we 
have  made  may  lead  the  reader  to  con- 
sult them  for  himself,  and  **  to  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digeat,"  the 
materials  for  thought  and  for  lefleo- 
tion  which  they  so  abundantly  fumidi. 
Bjr  imbibing  even  a  little  part  of  the 
wisdom  which  they  contain,  and 
catching  a  portion  of  the  spirit  by 
which  thev  are  animated,  raere  are 
fbw  indeed  of  whom  we  would  not 
venture  to  pronounce  that  they  must 
thereby  be  rendered  better  m^i,  bet- 
ter citizens,  and  better  Christians. 


*  Such  was  the  single*mtndedness  and  integrity  of  this  admirable  man,  that  be 
hrid  it  a  kind  of  sacrilege  either  to  give  or  to  receive  ecclesiastical  preferment  froa 
temporal  considerations,  insomuch,  "  that  when  the  bishoprick  of  Saurum,  and  tbst 
of  Ely,  before  it  was  so  much  deplumed,  were  offered  to  him  upon  terms  savouring 
that  way,  he  utterly  rejected  them."  We  quote  the  following  passage^  in  order  to 
give  the  reader  some  notion  of  a  bishop  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  to  prove  to  him  that 
a  spiritual  lord,  actuated  by  purely  spiritual  and  professional  considerations  in  the 
discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duty,  is  not  quite  so  great  a  curiosity  as  he  may  sup- 
pose :— **  Concerning  t|jat  of  Salisbury,"  Mr  Isaacson  writes,  <*  give  me  leave  to  add 
a  particular  passage  of  his,  wliich  happened  many  years  after  his  said  refusal  of  it, 
which  was  this :  At  a  Parliament  under  King  James,  when  an  act  was  to  pass  con- 
cerning Sherboume  Castle,  it  was  obaerved  tiiat  only  Bishop  Andrews  and  another 
gave  their  votes  against  the  same ;  that  the  other  should  do  so  was  not  much  mar- 
velled at,  but  that  Bishop  Andrews  should  do  it  when  none  but  that  other  lord  did 
10,  was  so  remarkable,  that  he  was  demanded  by  a  great  person  what  his  reason  was 
for  it ;  to  which  he  most  worthily  replied,  that  it  could  not  be  well  wondered  why 
he  should  now  vote  against  that,  unto  which,  if  he  would  have  yielded  many  yeais 
before^  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  he  might  have  had  this  bishoprick  of  San- 
rum  ;  which  reason  of  his,  when  his  late  Majesty,  being  then  prince,  and  present  at 
the  passing  of  the  act,  heard,  he  beshrewed  him,  that  when  he  denied  his  consent, 
he  did  not  declare  the  reason  of  his  denial  also,  professing,  that  had  he  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  case,  as  now  he  was,  he  would,  wiOi  the  King  his 
father's  good  leaver  have  laboured  against  the  passiag  of  the  said  act^**»*l8AAC80N^ 
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THE   UnOT. 


AM  ANEC90TB* 


The  hearty  in  many  instances,  is  a 
better  judge  even  of  proprietv  in  man* 
ners  than  the  judgment  The  judg« 
ment,  in  cases  touching  the  conduct  of 
individuals,  is  perhaps  often  too  se« 
vere ;  for  example,  we  are  apt  to  re- 
gard with  equal  contempt  tne  beha« 
viour  of  the  weak  and  the  silly,  with* 
out  considering,  that  under  the  zero  of 
reason  there  are  many  degrees  belbrt 
the  human  intelligence  sinks  to  that 
of  the  animal  instincts.  At  least  it  is 
diaritable  to  believe  so,  and  it  che* 
fishes  amiable  sentiments  to  incitlcate 
that  doctrines 

Every  reader  of  dramatic  history  has 
beard  of  Garrick's  contest  with  Madam 
ClairoQ,  and  the  triumph  which  the 
English  Roscius  achieved  over  the  Sid« 
dons  of  the  French  stage,  by  his  re- 
pfresentation  of  the  father  struck  with 
fataity  on  beholding  his  only  infant 
child  dashed  to  pieces  by  leaping  in 
fits  joy  from  his  arms :  Perhaps  the  sde 
remaining  conquest  for  histrionic  tra« 
gedy  is  somewhere  in  the  unexplored 
regions  of  the  mind,  below  the  ordi« 
nary  understanding,  amidst  the  gradfr- 
tions  of  idiocy.  The  .various  shades 
and  degrees  of  sense  and  sensibility 
which  lie  there  unknown.  Genius,  in 
some  gifted  moment,  mav  discover. 
In  the  meantime,  as  a  small  specimen 
of  its  undivulged  dramatic  treasures, 
we  submit  to  our  readers  the  fdlow* 
ing  little  anecdote. 

A  poor  widow,  in  a  small  town  m 
the  north  of  England,  kept  a  booth 
or  stall  of  apples  and  sweetmeats.  She 
had  an  idiot  child,  so  utterly  helpless 
and  dependent,  that  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  ever  alive  to  anger  or  self-de^ 
fence. 

He  sat  all  day  at  her  feet,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  possessed  of  no  other  senti* 
ment  of  tne  human  kind  than  confi- 
dence in  his  mother^s  love,  and  a  dread 
of  the  schoolbovs,  by  whom  he  was 
often  annoyed.  His  whole  occupation, 
as  he  sat  on  the  ground,  was  in  swing- 
ing  backwards  and  forwards,  singing 
''  pal-lal"  in  a  low  pathetic  voice,  only 
interrupted  at  intervals  on  the  appear- 
ance of  anv  of  his  tormentors,  wnen  he 
dung  to  nis  mother  in  alarm. 

From  momuig  to  evening  he  sung 
his  plaintiye  and  aimless  ditty;  at 


night,  when  his  poor  mother  gathered 
up  her  little  wares  to  return  home,  so 
deplorable  did  his  defects  appear,  that 
while  she  carried  her  table  on  her 
head,  her  stock  of  little  merchandise 
in  her  lap,  and  her  stool  in  one  hand, 
she  was  obliged  to  lead  him  by  the 
other.  Ever  and  anon  as  any  of  the 
schoolboys  appeared  in  view,theharm- 
less  thinp;  clung  dose  to  her,  and  hid 
has  fitee  m  her  bosom  for  protection. 

A  human  creature  so  far  below  the 
standard  <tf  humanity  waa  nowherb 
ever  seen ;  he  had  not  even  the  shal- 
low conning  which  is  often  found 
among  these  unfinished  beings;  and 
bis  simplicity  could  not  even  be  mea« 
sored  by  the  standard  we  would  apply 
to  the  capacity  of  a  lamb*  Yet  it  had 
a  feeling  rarely  manifested  even  in 
the  afi^ectionate  dog,  and  a  knowledge 
never  shewn  by  any  mere  animal. 

He  was  sensible  of  his  mother's 
kindness,  and  how  much  he  owed  to 
her  care.  At  night,  when  she  spread 
his  humble  pallet,  though  he  lenew 
not  prayer,  nor  could  comprehend 
the  solemnities  of  worship,  he  prostra« 
ted  himself  at  her  feet,  and  as  he  kiss- 
ed them,  mumbled  a  kind  of  mental 
orison,  as  if  in  fond  and  holy  devotion. 
In  the  morning,  before  she  went  abroad 
to  resume  her  station  in  the  market- 
place, he  peeped  anxiously  out  to  re« 
oonnoitre  the  street,  and  as  often  as  he 
saw  any  of  the  schoolboys  in  the  way, 
he  held  her  fijrmly  back,  and  sang  his 
sorrowful  *'  paUal." 

One  day  the  poor  woman  and  ber 
idiot  boy  were  missed  fi'om  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  the  charity  of  some  of 
the  neighbours  induced  them  to  visit 
her  hoveL  They  found  her  dead  on 
her  sorry  couch,  and  the  boy  sitting 
beside  her,  holding  her  hand,  swing- 
ing and  singing  his  pitiful  lay  more 
sorrowfully  than  he  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. He  could  not  speak,  but  only 
otter  a  brutish  gabble;  sometimes, 
however,  he  looked  as  if  he  compre- 
bended  something  of  what  was  said. 
On  this  occasion,  when  the  neighbours 
spoke  to  him,  he  looked  up  with  the 
tear  in  his  eye,  and  clasping  the  cold 
hand  more  tenderly,  sunk  the  strain 
of  his  mournful "  pal-lal"  into  a  softer 
and  sadder  key. 
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The  spectators,  deeply  affected,  rai- 
sed him  from  the  bodv,  and  he  sur- 
rendered his  hold  of  the  earthy  hand 
without  resistance,  retiring  in  silence 
to  an  obscure  corner  of  the  room.  One 
of  them,  looking  towards  the  others, 
said  to  them, "  Poor  wretch !  what  shall 
we  do  with  him  ?"  At  that  moment  he 


The  Idiot  QOct 

resumed  his  chant,  find  lifting  two 
handfuls  of  dust  frcm  the  floor »sprinV« 
Icd  it  on  his  head,  and  sung  wiUi  a  wild 
and  dear  heart-piercing  pathos,  **  pd. 
lal— pal-laL" 

DOMBMICHIKO. 

.    New  Yobk, 
6th  April,  1828. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BOUDOIB. 


BY  LADT  MOBOAN.* 


Lady  Moroan  is  a  great  favourite 
of  ours.  She  was  so  before  we  existed 
in  our  present  capacity— before  we  had 
a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name" — and 
when  she  was  only  Miss  Sydney  Ow« 
enson,  the  authoress  of  tpe  "  Wild 
Iridi  Girl."  We  remember  the  daz- 
zling splendour  with  which  she  burst 
upon  tne  world  of  letters,  as  one  of  Sir 
Richard  Phillips's  writers ;  and  wehave 
watched  the  meteor- course  of  her 
''  forty  volumes"  down  to  the  moment 
in  whidi  we  are  writing,  when  her 
ladyship  patronises  her  ''  dear  Mr 
Colburn,"  the  "  European  publisher," 
as  she  geographically  calls  him.  We 
perceive,  too,  from  sundry  allusions  to 
ourselves  in  this  '^  Book  of  the  Bou- 
doir," that  we  are  equally  favourites 
with  her  ladyship;  a  circumstance 
which  makes  us  doubly  anxious  to  let 
the  world  know  what  we  think  of  her 
"  Book."  And  this  we  now  propose 
doing  very  much  in  her  own  desultory, 
chit-chat,  agreeable,  and  pic*nic  style. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  shall  have  any 
thing  to  say  which  can  possibly  hurt 
her  Ladyship's  feelings ;  but  it  is  a  great 
consolation  to  us  to  find,  from  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  herself,  (p.  vii.) 
that  if,  by  chance,  an  ungrateful  ex- 
pression snould  escape  from  our  pen, 
we  may  hope  to  be  forgiven.  "  My 
temperament,"  observes  her  Ladyship, 
"  is  one  which  those  who  know  me 
in  private  life  will  vouch  for  being  as 
cheery  and  as  genial  as  ever  went  to 
that  strange  medlev  of  pathos  and  hu- 
mour— the  Irish  character." 

Thus  relieved,  we  shall  begin  at 
once  by  quoting  her  Ladyship's  in- 
teresting account  of  the  origin  of  this 
extraordinary  work ;  or,  we  should  ra- 
ther sav,  of  the  origin  of  its  publica- 
tion—ror,  with  respect  to  the  work  it- 


self, we  are  told  ^'  it  composed  itself 
In  other  words,  her  Ladyship,  liaviog 
lived  "  among  whatever  is  moat  noted, 
eminent,  and  distinguished,"  made  it 
a  rule  every  night  before  she  went  to 
bed,  to  record  all  that  was  said  and 
done  by  these  noted,  eminent,  and  dis- 
tinguished persons  (in  which  list  her 
Ladyship  herself  is  always  tobeiecbm- 
ed  as  one)  "  in  a  marble- covered,  blue- 
lined,  blank,  ledger- looking,  Thread- 
needle-Street  sort  of  a  vdume."  The 
world  will  never  know  to  what  parti- 
cular acddent  or  drcumstance  it  is  in- 
debted for  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  the 
Agamemnon  of  iEschylus,  or  the  dra- 
mas of  Shakspeare ;  but  our  more  for- 
tunate posteritv,  to  the  end  of  time, 
will  recall  with  fond  veneration  the 
decision  and  sagadty  of  the  *^  Euro- 
pean publisher  at  the  critical  moment 
when  Lady  Morgan  was  "  just  setting 
off  for  Ireland." 

''  While  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
O'Briens,"  says  her  Ladyship,  "  was 
going  through  the  press,  Mr  Colbum 
was  sufficiently  pleased  with  the  sub- 
Ecription  (as  it  is  called  in  the  trade) 
to  the  first  edition,  to  desire  a  new 
work  from  the  author.  I  was  just 
setting  off  for  Ireland,  the  horses  /f/e- 
rally  putting  to,  [[how  curious  !^  when 
Mr  Colbum  arrived  with  his  flattering 
proposition.  [[How  apropos  .Q  .1  could 
not  enter  into  any  future  engagement ; 
[[how  awkward  ![]  and  Mr  Colbum, 
taking  up  a  scrabby  MS.  volume  [[not 
the  marble- covered,  blue-lineil,  &'c 
&c.  aforesaid3  which  the  servant  wss 
about  to  thrust  into  the  pocket  of  the 
carriage,  asked,'  What  was  that?'[[How 
touchingly  simple!]]  I  said  it  was '  one 
of  many  volumes  of  odds  and  ends  de 
omnibtia  rebus ;'  and  I  read  him  the 
last  entry  I  had  made  the  night  before. 
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Laiy  MwrgaiC$  Aak  (^  Mtf  Boudoir. 


on  in  J  Tecum  nvm  me  wpenu 
very  obliging,  considenng  tl 
hones  were  literaUy  put  to  !3  ' 
the  very  thing  1'  nid  the  £l 
pablisher ;  rhow  charming  1  ana  yet 
how  droll  Igfand  if  the  public  is  of 
the  same  opinion^  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  regret  in  thus  coming,  though  some- 
what in  dethabiUe,  before  its  tribunaL" 

We  eoTy  not  his  or  her  feelings  who 
can  read  this  beautiful  little  slcetch 
without  being  struck  with.lts  captiva* 
ting  simplicity  and  graphic  fidelity. 

Lady  Morgan  is  mistress  of  so  many 
kinds  of  style,  and  is  so  peculiarly  ex« 
cellent  in  all,  that  we  scarcely  know 
which  we  prefer.  Yet,  upon  the  whole, 
we  think  she  is  happiest  when  she 
dothes  profound,  philosophical,  and 
metaphysical  ideas  in  language  al- 
ways equal  to  their  sul^ecta.  Where, 
for  instance,  will  you  find  a  writer, 
ancient  or  modem,  capable  of  oonyey* 
ing  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  very 
depUis  of  intellectual  reasoning  in  ex« 
pressions  at  onoe  so  felicitous  and  iD« 
telhgible,  as  in  the  following  passages 
which  we  have  marked  with  Italics  ? 

''  Such  a  book  Qt.  e.  the  Book  of  the 
Boudoir]]  may  have  its  value.  It  may 
preserve  a  sort  of  proof  impression 
of  oneself,  taken  at  various  sittings, 
and  in  various  aspects ;  Qthis,  by  the 
bye,  must  be  an  Irish  proof  impres- 
sion Q  And  thus  give  one  portrait  more 
to  the  gallery  of  human  originals  to 
iUustrate  the  great  mystery  of  identity 
— /Ao^  volatile  subject,  which  changes  as 
we  analyze  t^"— VoL  i.  p.  5. 

*'  In  the  long  list  ot  biographical 
egotism,  I  know  but  of  two  persons 
who  have  got  out  of  the  scrape  hand- 
somely. Cesar,  the  tactician  in  taste 
as  in  war,  with  his  third  person,  and 
Buonaparte,  who  talks  of  his  splendid 
views,  and  wondrous  combinations,  in 
a  manner  that  makes  the  individuality 
qfthe  man  disappear  before  his  power* 
Jul  and  personified  tnte/Zec^"— lb.  p. 
17. 

*•  This  order  p.  e.  "  the  feeing  and 
the  thinking  order,"  vulgarly  called 
authors^  constitutes  the  free-mason* 
ry  of  Nature,  which  she  has  organized 
to  expk/re  her  great  truths,  and  to  feed 
the  lamp,  which,  though  veiled  and  sha* 
dowed  by  a  succession  of  errors,  still 
bums,  and  wiU  continue  to  bum,  eter* 
nal  as  the  cause  for  which  it  was  cream 
r^d."— lb.  p.  143. 

To  persons  unaccustomed  to  the 
iliore  subtly  a^tntctiow  of  metaphyn 
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ucs,  the  above  passage,  luminous  as 
it  is,  may  perhaps  appear  somewhat 
obaenre  ;  but  to  us,  her  Ladyship's 
meaning  is  quite  clear,  namely,— 
"  That  Nature,  being  a  free-mason, 
she  has  organiased  a  feeling  and  think-i 
ing  order  of  individuals,  to  explore 
her  truths,  and  feed  a  lamp  which 
is  always  burning,  because  the  oil 
that  supplies  it  is  as  eternal  as  the 
punwae  for  which  it  is  kept  burning." 
Will  any  one  pretend  to  say  he  does 
not  now  understand  her  Ladyship,  or 
that  he  does  not  eoually  comprehend 
the  following  selt-evident  proposi- 
tions? 

**  The  idlest  nations  are  eve^  the 
most  gallant."— (Vol.  i.  p.  23.)  «  In 
the  highest  state  of  savagery,  men  are 
govemedby  appetite."— (lb.)  "The 
English  deckim  better  than  they  oon« 
verse,  and  argue  better  than  they  de« 
claim."— (P.  25.)  "  The  English 
temperament  is  too  bilious,  reflective, 
and  abstracted,  to  lend  itself  to  the  art 
of  light  and  pleasant  narration."— (P. 
26.)  '' Strong  and  striking  combina- 
tions will  always  produce  striking  and 
graphic  delineations."— (P.  43.)  "The 
desire  for  existence  beyond  the  grave, 
is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  Me  or* 
ganic  desire  to  live  in  the  JkshJ'-^^P. 
61.)  *'  Dr  Macartney,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
onemorecelebratedabroadthan  known 
at  home — the  common  fate  of  super* 
eminent  talent  everywhere .'"— (P.l  43.) 
*[  The  number  of  our  wants  and  de- 
sires, and  consequently  of  the  modes  qf 
social  relation,  being  fixed,  the  com- 
binations of  thought  to  which  they 
give  rise  must  be  fixed  also.  The 
number  of  these  elements  being  small, 
the  primary  combinations  of  idea  to 
which  they  give  rise,  must  be  nearly 
alike  in  all  nations.  The  fact  is  in* 
disputable;  and  it  leads  to   viav 

SERIOUS  CONSEQUENCES  AGAINST  THE 
DOCTRINE    OP    FREE-WILL  1 1 !"— (P. 

156.)  *'  The  love  of  life  is  the  strong- 
est of  all  human  passions.  To  what 
end,  then,  do  we  question  the  lawful- 
ness of  suicide  ?"— (lb.) 

Here  we  cannot  help  wishing  that 
Lady  Morgan  had  been  less  laconic  in 
her  enunciation  of  a  profound  induc- 
tion from  a  simple  and  undeniable 
fact.  We  can  discern  at  once  all  the 
intermediate  links  between  the  love  of 
life,  and  the  right  to  cut  one's  throat, 
which  connected  the  two  propositiona 
iu  bcr  Ladyship's  mind ;  hut,  to  pcr^ 
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■ons  lets  tfevte  thui  oundveiy  tliej 
will  be  apt  to  Appetr  as  little  connect* 
ed  as  if  she  had  aaid,  ^*  The  lore  of 
truth  is  the  8troii|^t  of  all  hmnaii 
poflsimia.  To  what  end,  then,  do  we 
qoestioii  the  lawfuliiesa  of  Iting?" 
But  we  ore  aehamed  of  ouneivea  to 
caTil  at  such  trifles,  when  we  leflect 
that  ilmost  eveiT  pase  of  these  vo- 
lumes contains  splendid  borsts  of  phi* 
losophy,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
fdlowiog  conception  of  a  cause : 

"  Hie  idea  m  cause,"  says  her  L»« 
dyship,  (Tol.  L  p.  19S^)  *^  is  a  eon« 
sequence  of  our  oonsdouniess  of  the 
force  we  exert  in  subjecting  externals 
to  the  changes  dictated  by  our  voli- 
tion ! !"  Prodigious !  A  cause  is  a 
eonsequenoe  of  a  force  applied  to  ex« 
ftemals  by  our  volition  1  "Hear  this,  ye 
gods,  and  wonder  how  you  made  her  f* 
But  this  is  not  all.  For  when  we  have 
subjugated  externals,  and  got  at  a 
cause  in  consequence  of  our  conscious- 
ness  of  the  force  we  exert,  **  we  de- 
duce the  presence  of  a  force  which  is 
the  Wne  ^ua  wm  of  those  other  changes 
in  matter,  in  which  we  have  no  part/* 
A  %ine  ^ua  wm  of  other  changes  in 
matter  in  which  our  volition  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  externals!  What 
would  poor  Bishop  Warburton,  who 
complained  he  could  not  read  Butler's 
Analogy  for  an  hour  without  getting 
a  beadacb,  have  said,  had  hehved  to 
read  her  Ladyship's  doctrine  of  cause 
being  a  consequence,  and  of  volition 
acting  upon  externals  with  a  nne  tfua 
nofi  of  changes  where  there  is  no  vo- 
lition? 

That  her  Ladyship  is  not  only  a 
profound  metaphysician,  shut  deeply 
sensible  of  all  the  defects  hitherto 
chargeable  upon  that  science,  is  pro- 
ved bv  the  following  brilliant  original 
and  playful  interpretation  of  a  Scrip- 
tural fact : 

**  Those  who  have  a  taste  for  alle- 
gorising the  Bible  may  probably  con- 
sider the  builders  of  Babel  as  a  set  of 
disputatious  metaphysicians,  scaling 
heaven  by  their  enquiries  into  matter 
and  spirit.  Thwr  punishment  gives 
consistency  to  the  fancy ;  since  no- 
thing could  foil  them  so  much  as  a 
confusion  of  language,  as  is  proved  by 
their  descendants,  who  have  been 
squabbling  about  words  (mistaken  for 
things)  even  down  to  the  present  day." 

But  we  cannot  pretend  to  follow 
Lady  Morgan  through  all  the  multi- 
wious  topics  embraced  in  her  twa 
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volumes.  There  is  sdandly  a  csn- 
eeivable  subject,  of  literatore;,  of  po- 
litics, of  science,  of  domestle  mSbxb, 
of  public  events,  of  men,  of  woasea, 
of  childRA,  ftom  the  pakce  to  Uie 
cottage,  from  the  bedchamber  to  tlie 
kitchen,  of  things  in  general  and  cf 
things  in  particular,  which  alie  does 
hot  write  about;  and,  with  perfect 
sincerity  we  can  add,  which  ahe  does 
not  write  about  equally  wdl.  Shehsa 
a  manner,  too,  of  describing  both  per- 
sons and  circumstances  quite  peeuHsr 
to  herself.  Speaking  of  Shid,  for  ex- 
ample, (the  man  who  used  to  make 
(^leeches  in  the  late  Cath<dle  Asaoda* 
tion,)shec8ll8  him  ''  an  water,  stand* 
ing  alone,  not  only  in  his  own  oona* 
try,  where  so  many  are  eloquent, 
bat  in  hia  age  and  in  Europe  ;"  whik 
a  «  Mr  Thomas  Wyse"  she  describes 
as '' an  antiquarian,  lingoisty  tiavcl* 
ler,  artist,  scholar,  painter,  smd  au- 
thor, no  less  than  an  orator  and  a  po» 
htidan."  Who  Mr  Shiel  is,  we  do 
know;  who  Mr  Thomas  Wyse  is,  we 
do  not;  but  he  seems  to  be  a  Jack- 
o&all- trades — a  8(fft  of  Admirable 
Crichton,  according  to  Lady  Mohan's 
account  of  him,  which  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  true,  because  she  frequent- 
ly speaks  of  henelf  much  in  the  same 
way.  Indeed,  if  we  were  capaMe  of 
quarrelling  with  her  Ladyship,  it  would 
be  upon  this  identical  subject.  Wa 
know,  and  posterity  wiU  say  the  same, 
that  there  never  was  tuctk  a  paragon 
as  her  Ladyship ;  that  her  blouse  in 
Kildare  Street,  Dublin,  will  be  to  fu- 
ture ages,  what  Shakspeare's  house  in 
Henley  Street,  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
is  now ;  that  pilgrims  from  all  oomera 
of  the  civilized  globe  will  pay  their 
devotions  at  her  shrine  ;  ana  that  the 
name  of  Morgan  will  be  remembered 
long  after  the  language  in  which  she 
has  immortalized  it  has  ceased  to  be 
a  living  tongue.  We  are  not  the  per- 
sons to  deny  this ;  for  we  are  but  too 
groud  of  being  able  to  call  ourselves 
er  contemporary ;  but  we  do  didike, 
(and  her  Ladyship  will  forgive  us  for 
saying  so) — we  do  dislike  t^  seeming 
vanity  of  proclaiming  this  herself.  She 
is  a  very  great  woman ;  an  extraordi- 
nary woman ;  an  Irish  i»t>digv  ;  popes 
and  emperors  have  trembled  before 
her;  all  Europe,  all  Asia,  all  Ame- 
rica, from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  ring  with  her  praises  ; 
there  never  has  heen  such  **  a  jewel 
of  a  woman/'  as  her  own  countrymen 


would  say;  aikd  there  neyer  will  be 
such  another.  She  knows  this^  and 
we  know  it ;  and  **  our  husband" 
knows  it;  ererj  bod  j  knows  it :  then 
why  need  she  tell  ns  so  a  hundred 
times  over  in  her  Book  of  the  Bou« 
doir? 

There  is  another  little  circumstanoe 
which  we  would  take  the  hberty  of 
mentioning,  in  order,  if  she  ooncura 
with  us  in  opinion,  that  her  Lady* 
ship  may  attend  to  the  suggestion  m 
aU  future  editions  of  this  celebrated 
work.  It  is,  that  she  is  much  too 
scrupulous,  much  too  delicate  in 
naming  indiTiduals,  urUess  theg  hap* 
pen  to  be  dead.  When  she  mentions 
a  civil  thing  said  to  her  by  a  prince, 
a  duke,  or  a  marquis,  we  never  get  at 
Ae  perwn.    It  is  alwajrs  the  Prince 

of  A-—*,  or  the  Duke  of  B ^  or 

the  Marquis  of  C-— ,  or  Count  D— , 
or  Lady  £— >,  or  the  Marchioness  of 
F^— ,  or  the  Countess  of  G  ,  or 
Lord  H— — ,  or  Sir  George  I—,  and 
so  on  through  the  alphabet.  Now  we 
say  again,  that  we  haye  no  doubt  all 
th^  are  the  initials  of  real  persons, 
and  that  her  Ladyship  is  as  familiar 
with  the  blood  royal  and  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Europe,  as  "  maids  of  fif* 
teen  are  with  puppy-dogs ;"  but  the 
world,  my  dear  Lady  Morgan — an  ill-- 
natured, sour,  cynical,  and  suspicious 
world,  envious  of  your  glory,  will  be 
apt  to  call  it  all  fudge,  blamey,  or 
biotkerum'9kit€,  as  they  say  in  your 
country ;  especially  when  it  is  obser* 
red  that  you  always  give  the  names 
of  the  UlnstiumBdead,  with  whom  you 
have  been  upon  equally  familiar  terms 
of  intimacy,  at  fuU  length  ;  as  if  you 
knew  that  dead  people  tell  no  tales ; 
and  that  therefore  you  might  tell  any 
tales  you  like  about  dead  people.  We 
put  it  to  your  own  gooci  sense,  my 
dear  Lady  Morgan,  as  the  Duke  of 

X would  call  you,  whether  this 

remarkable  di^rence  in  mentioning 
liTing  characters,  and  those  who  are 
no  longer  living,  does  not  look  equi« 
Tocal  ?  For  you  know,  my  dear  Lady 
Morgan,  that  Prince  R^—  and  Prin- 
cess W*-^,  by  standing  for  any  body, 
mean  nobody. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done 
-with  advice.  We  are  great  admirers 
of  the  variegated  style  of  writing,  and 
we  think  Lady  Morgan  excels  in  it 
Every  second  or  third  word  is  a  quo- 
tatioDj  and  erery  quotation  two  or 
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three  words  only.    We  vrill  adect  an 
example  at  random* 

"  Mate  I  qwl  rmukz^voui  I  Doc- 
trine of  possibilities !  Whoever  should 
have  predicted  to  me  such  an  appoint- 
ment some  years  hack,  when  I  was 
paddlmg  about  the  bogs,  and  knocks^ 
and  slieus  of  the  barony  (ME  Tirera^ 
and  tfainkingFather  Flyn,  of  Colooney, 
(the  Father  John,  par  parmUhiee,  of 
my  Wild  Irish  Girl,)  the  greatest 
hierarch  of  the  Catholic  diurch  extant 
—whoever,  *4hen  and  there,'  should 
have  predicted  to  me  that  I  should 
have  given  rendeofvotu  to  an  eminenam 
i^-a  cardinal  secretary— -*  a  prince  of 
the  Roman  ckurdk/  one  who  govern^ 
him,  whose  predecessors  governed  the 
world,  I  should  have  believed  the  pre- 
diction just  as  much,  &c  &e.  And 
where  did  I  give  this  notable  rendez* 
V0U8  ?— '  Je  vous  k  donne  en  uno^^ 
V0U9  le  donne  en  quatre,'  as  Madame 
de  Sevisn^  says.  Why,  in  the  church 
of  the  Quirinal,  at  Rome,  and  at  the 
Cardinal's  request !  Fardi,  my  Car<« 
dinal  was  none  of  your  ordinary  car« 
dinals  who  '  come  with  a  whoop  and  a 
call,*  and  take  a  cover  at  your  table, 
and  fill  your  little  anteroom  with  la  fa'* 
miglia,  &c.  &c.  The  cardinal  par  excel* 
/eno0,;die  Cardinal  Gon8alvi,wasof  ano- 
ther itqffe,"  and  so  on— Pp.  212, 213. 

Now,  as  we  have  said,  we  are  our- 
selves great  admirers  of  this  tag*rag 
and  bob-tail  style  of  writing;  perhaps 
because  it  puts  us  in  mind  of  some* 
thing  with  which  our  earliest  recol- 
lections of  delight  are  so  intimatelv 
associated — aharlequin's  jacket,  which 
always  looks  as  if  it  were  made  from 
the  sweepings  of  a  tailor's  shop ;  hut 
we  are  afraid  our  taste  may  be  some- 
what singular,  and  that  the  majority 
of  mere  English  readers  prefer  £ng« 
lish.  Therefore,  we  seriously  recom- 
mend to  Lady  Morgan  to  try  and  write 
English,  instead  of  what  we  have 
heard  called  hotch-potch;  because, 
though  she  hoe  the  advantage  of  an 
"  European  publisher,"  we  doubt  ex- 
ceedingly whether  a  book  written  in 
Uie  scraps  of  all  the  European  lan^ 
guages,  will  tend  to  establish  her  fame 
as  a  linguist,  while  it  unquestionably 
raises  a  doubt  as  to  her  competencv  to 
write  her  own  language,  except  when 
she  luxuriates  in  its  sliing  phraseology 
or  cant  dialect 

We  now  proceed  to  gratify  our 
readers  with  a  few  oiore  passages  from 
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tbU  incmnpmble  work.  Lady  Mor« 
gan,  with  a  noble  diadain  of  female 
Tanitv^  informs  as,  that  ahie  is  a  **  lit- 
tle^ snort  dumpy  woman/'  with  her 
hair  cropped  dose.  This^  we  presume, 
is  one  of  her  '^  proof  impressions  of 
herself/'  and  intended  ''  to  illustrate 
the  great  mystery  of  identity/'  But 
observe  how  beautifuUy  she  mora 
the  theme  of  her  personal  insignifi- 
cance: 

**  There  is  more  philosophy  in  the 
little  woman  who  went  'to  market,  her 
eggefor  to  sell/  than  the  world  is  aware 
of;  and  I  have  been  tempted  to  quote 
her  '  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  J  sure 
this  is  none  of  I^'  eM  often  as  my  il- 
lustrious countrvman,  Daniel  0'Con« 
nell,  has  applied  to  his  own  Ireland 
his  favourite  quotation  of, 

*  Great,  glorioos,  and  free,  ' 
First  flower  of  the  ocean,  first  gem  of  the 
sea.' 

''  I  have  repeated  it,  when  teUing  a 
droll  Irish  story  to  the  minister  who 
had  set  his  seal  to  Ireland's  ruin ;  in 
theTuileries,  when  I  stood  face  to  face 
'  bandying  compliments  with  majesty;' 
in  the  Quirinal,  when  in  tHe^a-tete 
with  a  Cardinal  secretary,  amid  scenes 
that  belonged  to  the  middle  ages ;  in 
the  Palace  Borghese,  with  the  family 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  on  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  when  receiving  the  con- 
fessions of  a  Carmelite  monk  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St  Peter  ; 
and  in  the  vice- regal  circles  of  Dublin 
Castle,  where  a  liberal  Lord  Lieute- 
nant shook  my  right  hand,  at  the  same 
moment  that  a  Grand  Master  of  an 
Orange  Lodge  shook  my  left ! ! !" 

This  is  a  happy  specimen  of  the  art 
of  dignifying  a  simple  subject.  Her 
Ladyship,  naturally  surprised  at  find- 
ing herself  in  such  fine  company,  thinks 
of  another  little  woman  who  did  not 
know  herself,  but  exclaimed,  "  Lord 
have  mercy  on  me !  sure  this  is  none 
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of  her  Ladyship's  friends,-  the  charac« 
ter  of  jack-apes,  monkeys,  bull-dogs, 
horses,  &c.  It  is  profoundly  original 
in  its  reasonings,  though  her  Ladyship, 
with  that  diflldence  which  comelimes 
so  unaccountably  possesses  her,  ex- 
claims at  the  conclusion,  *'  Well,  this 
may  be  nonsenee  ;  but  it  is  my  eeneeJ* 
By  the  bye,  what, an  admirable  epi- 
graph this  very  sentence  would  be  for 
a  collected  edition  of  her  Ladyahip  s 
"forty  volumes !"  There  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  that  every  writer  A 
true  genius  impresses  upon  his  wri- 
tings the  distinguishing  quality  of  his 
genius.  Lady  Morgan— oi  ipois  re* 
ceseilme  mentis — ^knows,  that  "  aense" 
is  the  predominant  character  of  her 
own  intellectual  operations;  and  in  one 
word  conveys  a  precise  notion  of  its 
nature.  Should  her  Ladyship  ever 
adopt  this  hint  with  r^ard  to  her 
'^  forty  volumes,"  perhaps  she  will 
thank  us  for  another, — that  of  having 
an  engraved  vignette  of  herself  in  the 
title-page  of  each  volume,  drawn  in  the 
likeness  of  a  bee ;  being,  as  she  assures 
us,  *'  the  oueen-bee  of  Mr  Colbura's 
authorical  nive." 

Among  the  felicities  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan's style,  with  which  we  have  been 
more  peculiarly  struck,  is  a  certain  art- 
less simplicity,  indicative  of  a  genuine 
perception  of  natural  grace.  What  can 
be  in  finer  accordance  with  this  per- 
ception, for  example,  than  the  follow- 
ing? "  When  I  wrote  The  A^ovice, 
two  volumes  or  ten  were  alike  to  me. 
But  I  must  keep  the  history  of  my  au- 
thorship for  another  time.  It  would 
make  a  cat  laugh  .-—alas !  it  has  oflen 
made  me  cry  !"— ( Vol.  i.  p.  287. )  Ergo 
— but  her  Ladyship  is  a  better  logician 
than  ourselves,  and  knows  how  to 
draw  the  Intimate  inference.  We 
like,  too,  such  touches  of  the  unaffect- 
ed, in  composition,  as  the  following: 
—"  The  (late)  Marquis  of  London- 
have  mercy  on  me !  sure  this  is  none  derry  was  ^liveable,  cheerful,  otoe-oni*. 
of  I  ?  We  were  rather  surprised  that  take  person."-"  Vitality,  or  aU-aiive^ 
an  equally  apposite  illustration  of  her  .      .  .  ' 

feelings  did  not  occur  to  Lady  Morgan, 
deriv^  from  a  certain  fable,  which  has 


often  been  applied  to  persons  similarly 
situated. 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  a  really 
splendid  effUsion  of  her  Ladyship's 
mind  uoon  "  Human  Animality,"  in 
which  she  discusses,  with  her  accus- 
tomed felicity,  that  extreme  ''  facial 
developeraent,"  which  imparts,  it 
seems,  to  the  countenances  of  several 


ness,  energy,  and  activity,  are  the  great 
elementsof  what  we  call  talent."  What 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  ^is  ''all- 
aliveness"  her  Ladyship  must  have  in 
her  composition  I 

Sometimes  Lady  Morgan  astonishes 
us  with  her  discoveries;  as  thus: — 
"  The  Irish,  by  the  bye,  with  all  their 
Catholicism,  do  not  eat  cross-bune  on 
Good  Friday."— Vol.  ii.  316.  This  is 
an  important  national  fact ;  and  yet, 
to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  Mr  Ftd 
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neTer  once  adverted  to  it  in  his  famous 
"  breaking-in-upoR-the«constitution« 
speech." 

Dr  Johnton  used  to  boast  jocularly 
that  he  could  repeat^  by  heart,  one  en- 
tire chapter  of  Pontoppidan's  History 
of  Norway ;  and  when  asked  to  do  so, 
would  exclaim, — "  There  are  no  ve« 
nomous  reptiles  in  Norway."  Lady 
Morgan  has  many  instances  of  the 
same  emphatic  divisions  in  her  Book 
of  the  Boudoir.  There  are  numerous 
chapters  in  it,  similar  to  the  following 
striking  epitome  of  elaborate  research : 

*'  BOHBAZSBN. 

"This  article  of  dress  should  be 
written  bombydne.  It  is  a  texture  of 
worsted  and  of  silk ;  the  latter  sub- 
stance being  the  produce  of  the  ani- 
mal termed  bombyx." 

Oar  readers  are  not  aware,  perhaps 
— we  certainly  were  not  ourseWes— • 
that  dogs  and  cats  are  infinitely  better 
behaved  abroad  than  at  home.  Whe- 
ther this  arises  from  moral,  physical, 
or  political  causes— whether  from  the 
superior  example  set  them,  or  horn  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  or  from  . 
the  nature  of  the  government  under 
which  they  live.  Lady  Morgan  does 
not  say ;  but  she  vouches  for  xhtfact 
in  the  following  passa^ :— "  I  have 
observed  that  aU  domestic  animals  are 
more  amiablb  and  intelliobnt  on 
the  Continent  than  withus."— (Vol.  ii. 
p.  39.)  This  discovery  is  announced 
m  a  chapter  upon  "  Cats,"  and  is  suo- 
pprted  by  the  account  of  a  remarkably 
''amiable  and  intelligent"  grimalkin, 
which.belonged  to  a  young  girl  who 
was  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  Fuss,  by 
dint  of  repeated  observation,  knew 
wi^n  they  were  coming  on,  and  would 
run,  frisking  her  tail,  to  the  girl's  pa- 
rents, mewing  in  the  most  heart-break- 
ing tones,  and  clawing  at  their  legs, 
till  she  made  them  follow  her.  Her 
name  was  Mina  ;  and  her  history  is 
extant  in  ''choice  Italian."  (See  vol.  ii. 
p.  41,  et  seq.)  At  length  the  girl  died, 
and  poor  puss  went  to  the  funeral  of 
her  own  accord.  Being  a  black  cat, 
she  was  already  in  mourning — "  na- 
ture's mourning!"  She  wanted  to 
jump  into  the  grave,  but  that  was  pre- 
vented. So  puss,  the  "  chief  mourn- 
er," was  carried  home  again.  But  her 
amiable  heart  could  not  survive  the 
shock,  for,  after  pining  three  months, 
refusing  boiled  liver  and  new  milk, 
poor  grunalkin  was  found  "  dead  upon 
the  green  mound  that  covered  her  be- 
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loved  mistress's  remains."  There  was 
a  cat  for  you!  By  Uie  bye,  Shak- 
speare  was  ^evidently  ignorant  of  the 
superior  amiability  and  intellkence  of 
Continental  dogs,  or.  he  wot£[  never 
have  suffered  Launce's  Crab  to  incur 
the  just  rebuke  of  his  master,  "as  a 
cruel-hearted  ciir,"  who  neither  "shed 
a  tear  nor  spoke  a  word,"  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  family  was  in  such  great 
perplexity.  Perhaps,  however.  Crab, 
though  living  in  Verona,  was  not  an 
Italian  dog  by  birth,  and  hence  his 
unamiable  disposition,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  jMirts  of  his  conduct,  to  "Ma« 
dam  Silvia's  farthingale,"  &c.  which 
Launce  so  properly  condemns.  And 
this  supposition  is  somewhat  borne  out 
by  one  observation  of  Launce;  who, 
while  reprobating  the  insensibility  of 
Crab^  b^rs  testimony  to  the  tender- 
ness of  the  cat's  disposition ;  for  she, 
says  Launce,  "was  wringing  her 
hands"  with  grief;  a  circumstance 
which  Lady  Morgan  does  not  mention 
as  having  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
affectionate  Mina,  when  she  "  walked 
after  the  bier"  of  her  deceased  mis- 
tress. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  a 
very  intimate  friend  of  ours  dropped 
in ;  a  literar]|r  man,  and.a  critic  by  edu- 
cation, reading,  and  nature,  but  not 
bv  profession.  He  had  scarcely  seaU 
ea  himself,  when  we  asked  him  if  he 
had  read  Lady  Moipoi's  Book  of  the 
Boudoir?  Heavens!  what  a  oon« 
temptuous  curl  of  the  lip  there  was ! 
"Read  it!"  he  exclaimed,— "  Yea,  I 
have  read  it,  even  from  the  title-page 
of  vol.  i.  to  '  the  end'  of  vol.  ii." 

"  Well — and  what  do  you  think 
of  it?  Is  it  not  a  charming,  ele- 
gant  " 

"  Stop,"  said  he ; "  if  you  want  its 
character,  I  will  give  it  you  to  a  T. 
It  is  a  tawdry  tissue  of  tedious  trum- 
pery ;  a  tessellated  texture  of  thread- 
bare thievery ;  a  trifling  transcript  of 
trite  twaddle  and  trapessuig  tittle-tat- 
tle." 

"  Now  you  have  had  your  joke," 
we  replied,  "  tell  us,  and  without 
'  apt  alliteration's  artful  aid,'  what  is 
your  real  opinion  ?" 

"  My  real  opinion  then,  as  you  call 
it,  is  this,"  he  replied :  "  The  Book 
of  the  Boudoir  is  like  every  thing  that 
falls  from  her  Ladyship's  pen— pert, 
shallow,  and  conceited.  There  are 
anecdotes  of  various  persons,  so  out- 
rageously vulgar,  that  they  cannot  be 
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troe;  and  fome  lo  atrocknidy  doll, 
that  if  they  were  true,  they  ought  ta 
have  heen  foigotteiu  There  are  dri« 
Tellings  about  philosophy,  metaphy- 
sics, and  p(^tics,  written  in  ihe  flip* 
pent  tijie  of  that  most  puuling  of  all 
styles,  *  no  meaning/-*pare,  nnadul- 
terated  nonsense,  trieked  oat  in  the 
frippery  of  words,  like  a  poor  idiol 
dressed  in  gold  and  velvet.  Her  phi« 
losophy  and  metaphysics  are  her  own ; 
hut  her  polities  are  a  bareftced  pl»« 
gisrism,  pilfered  with  cool  efiirontery 
from  IVooler,  little  Waddington,  and 
big  Hunt,  (not  he  of  the  Examiner, 
hut  the  orator,  par  exeeilenoe,  of  Spa 
Fidds,)  only  diluted  by  dribbling 
through  the  alembie  of  her  Ladyship  s 
mind.' 

"  You  are  really  too  severe." 

"  Not  a  jot,"  interrupted  our  friend; 
''  it  is  a  farrago  of  ignorance,  indeeen« 
ey,  and  vanity." 

"  Indecency !  Oh,  fie  I  Remember, 
she  is  a  Udy,  and  this  is  not  the  age 
of  the  Afra  Behns,  the  Manleys,  and 
the  Centlivres." 

"  Granted,"  he  replied;  «  but  I 
know  what  I  am  saying.  Here  are 
the  volumes,  I  perceive;  and  every 
page  would  bear  me  out  in  all  I 
nave  affirmed.  As  to  her  vanity,  her 
coarse,  impudent  vanity,  the  whole 
work  is  one  huge  monument  of  it. 
Read,  for  example,  the  rigmarole  de- 
scription of  her  first  appearance  as  a 

<  Uoness'  at  some  party,  where,  if  you 
choose  to  believe  her  Ladyship,  vou 
may  believe  she  was  the  *  observed  ot 
all  observers,'  and  that  peers,  states- 
men, warriors,  ambassadors,  senators, 
literati,  and  all  the  stirring  spirits  of 
the  earth,  were  brought  together  in 
one  room  to  behold  the  astonishing 

<  little  girl'  '  what  wrote  the  Wild 
Irish  Girl.'  This  she  tells  vou  in 
half-a-dozen  pages  of  pie-bald  lan- 
guage, made  up  of  scraps  from  Italian 
and  French  grammars,  and  slovenly 
quotations  from  Shakspeare  at  second- 
hand. But  you  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly startlea  at  my  charge  of  inde- 
cency. Do  you  remember  the  Quar- 
terly Review  ?  Never  was  there  a  con- 
viction more  incomparably  establish- 
ed; for  her  Ladyship  was  left  to  choose 
one  of  two  alternatives — either  to  con- 
fess she  had  familiarly  mentioned 
works  which  she  had  never  read,  or, 
that  she  had  read  works  which  she 
never  ought  to  have  mentioned.  And 
the  coqueu  with  indecency  in  these 
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volumes  too,  as  yoa  must  be  aware^ 
if  you  have  read  them.    Take,"  he 
continued,  opening  the  second  volume 
at  p.  60,  '^  as  one  example,  this  ac- 
count of  a  conversation  with  Mr  Owen, 
the  well-meaning,  but  crasy,  philan- 
thropist of  parallelograms.    He  was 
invited  to  one  of  her  ladyship'a  par- 
ties, to  be,  in  the  slang  of  sodi  mssoi- 
blies,  the  '  lion'  of  the  evening.    Tbe 
amiable  simpleton  (for  he  is  reaUy 
an  amiable  man,  though  a  marvel- 
lously silly  philosoDher)  hrought  in 
his  pocket  what  Lady  Morgan  caDs  a 
'  canvass  tunic,'  ot  a  ^  chemise  tied 
with  red  tape,'  which  we  are  at  first 
left  to  suppose  he  wished  to  try  on 
her  Ladyship,  as  '  the  true  coatume  of 
nature's  dictation.*    At  any  rate,  he 
is  anxious  to  convince  her,  diat  wo- 
men should  wear  nothing  else  but  his 
'  canvass  tunic,  or  chemise  tied  with 
red  tape,'  because  it  allows  of  the 
*  definition  of  fortM,  which  have 
ever  been  the  inspiration  of  art.*  Lady 
Morgan  first  objects  to  his  canvass 
drapery,  by  observing, '  Consider,  Mr 
Owen,  the  climate.'    To  which  Mr 
Owen  (very  innocentlv,   no  doubt) 
replies,  '  Your  face  does  not  sufibr 
firom  it.'    The  reader's  imagination  is 
left  to  supply  the  inference.     Her 
Ladvship  next  stands  fbr  the  '  decen- 
cies.    '  But  then,  again,  the  decen- 
cies?' ouoth  she;  and  her  philoso- 
phical friend  answers  by  pointing  to 
some  naked  figures  of  Niohe  and  her 
children  on  the  chimney-piece^  ob- 
serving, that '  the  decencies  are  mere- 
ly conventional,'  and  adding,  '  I  as- 
sure you  I  have  already  got  several 
ladies  to  try  this  tunic  on-^' 

'' '  Oh !  Mr  Owen  !'  exclaims  her 
Ladyship,  holdine  up  her  fan^  we  sup- 
pose, to  nide  her  blushes. 

"  *  On  their  little  boys.  Lady  Mor- 
gan,' adds  Mr  Owen,  coming  to  the 
relief  of  her  Ladyship's  modesty,  like 
a  true  and  chaste  knight  of  faery  tale. 
Finally,  the  canvass  tunic,  tied  with 
red  tape,  is  suspended  beneath  a  bust 
of  Apollo ;  Mr  Owen  is  in  raptures, 
as  he  beholds  the  similitude  or  those 
'  free  vestments'  which  left  the  '  Hmbt 
of  the  Greek  athlete  unrestrained;' 
(that  is,  naked  men  wrestling  at  the 
Olympic  games,^  and  Lady  Morgan 
concludes  this  aelicate  affair  by  say- 
ing, '  the  little  tunic  merited  the  eu- 
logium  of  Tam  O'Sbanter  to  a  simUar 
garmenty'  '  weil  loup'd,  cutty  sark  f 
I  pass  over  her  ignorance  of  Scotch^ 
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and  her  blundering  quotation,  for  it  ia 
not '  weil  loup'd/  but '  weel  done,  cut- 
tv  sark ;'  ana  I  pause  to  consider  whe« 
ther  her  Ladyship  knows  the  meaning 
of  the  words  '  cutty  sark  ?'  If  she 
doefl,  and  if  she  has  really  read  that 
splendid  effusion  of  genius.  Tarn  O'- 
Shanter,  and  if  she  remembered  why 
Tarn  was  driyen  to  the  exclamation— 
why,  as  he  looked  at  the  '  winsome 
wench  and  wawlie/  he  stood 

«  Like  ane  bewitch*d. 
And  thought  his  very  een  enrich'd, 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tarn  tint  his  reason  a*  thegither. 
And  roar'dout,  ^<Weeldone,  cutty  sark!'** 

•—If,  I  say,  her  Ladyship  had  a  clear 
and  distinct  perception  of  what  she 
was  writing  anout,  when  she  referred 
to  thU  illustration  of  Mr  Owen's  '  can- 
vass tunic^'  I  only  wonder  she  did  not 
try  it  on,  and  make  the  illustration 
complete,  by  converting  the  phOoso- 
pher  into  the  Tarn  O'Sbanter  instead 
of  the  '  lion'  of  the  evening,  while  she 
herself  went  through  all  the  expressive 
movements  of  an  Irish  fling." 

''  Hang  it !"  we  exclaimed,  (vexed 
with  ourselves  for  having  mentioned 
our  favourite  book  to  such  a  ruthless 
fellow,)  "  there  is  something  awkward 
about  this  cutty-Mrk  business,  it  muat 
be  omfessed :  but  let  us  be  lenient  in 
our  conclusions,  and  suppose  that  her 
Ladyship  knew  nothing  about  the 
poem  of  Tam  O'Shanter,  and  was  ig« 
norant  of  the  meaning  of  what  she 
quoted." 

"  Nonsense !"  rejoined  our  friend ; 
'^  her  Ladyship  knows  right  well  what 
she  is  about  wnen  she  diabbles  in  the 
impure.  The  age  is  too  refined,  and 
therefore  she  cau  onlv  dabble;  but 
had  she  lived  when  tne  Behns,  the 
M anleys,  and  the  Centlivres  wrote, 
she  would  have  emulated  their  free- 
doms, and  have  been  a  candidate  for 
the  character  which  Pope  gives  of  the 
last-mentioned  writer : 

'  The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrea  tread. 
Who  fairly  pnu  her  characters  to  bed.' 

'*  IVhat  can  be  more  gross  and 
filthy,  for  example,  than  this  passage, 
in  thirty  lines  of  nonsense  under  the 
head  of  Woman't  Love,  in  the  second 
volume,  (p.  180.)  *  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  a  woman,  to  whom  honour 
and  reputation  are  dearer  than  life, 
should  risk  them  a  thousand  times  for 
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the  man  she  loves,  (particularly  if  he 
be  her  husband,)  to  save  his  life  and 
honour.  The  attachment  of  a  man, 
however  strong  and  tender,  would  not 
reach  this.  We  women  love  the  person, 
beyond  all  abstract  principle ;  and  the 
error  (for  it  is  an  error  in  morals)  is 
seated  in— THE  oboaniz  ation  which 

MAKES  US  wives  AND  MOTHEBS  !  i  !'" 

'*  Humph !" 

This  was  all  we  could  say.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  less  assurance  and  inge- 
nuity than  our  betters ;  but  no  assu- 
rance, no  ingenuity,  would  help  us 
here.  The  offence  was  "  too  rank ;" 
our  friend's  "  hit"  too  "  palpable ;" 
and  all  we  could  do  to  save  our  dear 
Lady  Morgan's  reputation,  was  to 
snatch  her  '^  Book  of  the  Boudoir" 
out  of  his  hands ;  for  we  saw  he  was 
hunting  for  more  proofs. 

"  Is  it  true,"  said  he,  laughing  and 
enjoying  our  embarrassment,  **  uiat  a 
certain  wicked  wight,  who  shall  be 
namdess,  took  an  opportunity,  when 
in  her  Ladyship's  company,  of  mail- 
dously  proving  that  her  knowledge  of 
Italian  aid  not  go  beyond  Veneroni's 
Grammar,  bjr  quoting  seme  lines  of 
Alfieri,  as  if  in  praise  of  her  talents, 
which  in  reality  conveyed  a  bitter  sa- 
tire upon  her  flimsy  pretensions?" 

^'  It  may  be,"  we  replied,  ^*  for  there 
is  no  man  more  likely  to  perpetrate  such 
a  piece  of  mischievous  waggery,  than 
the  individual  in  question.  Sheridan, 
you  know,  onoe  electrified  the  'country 
gentlemen'  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  concluding  an  animated  appeal  to 
their  patriotism,  with  a  quotation 
which,  he  said,  was  from  Herodotus, 
which  they  cheered  most  vociferously; 
when,  in  fact,  he  merely  strung  toge- 
ther a  jumble  of  words,  a  jargon  ut-< 
tered  on  the  instant,  which  sounded 
very  much  like  Greek.  Pitt,  it  is  said, 
was  in  a  convulsion  of  laughter  all  the 
time." 

This  manoeuvre  succeeded.  The 
conversation  took  another  turn  imme« 
diately;  we  waxed  witty  and  profound; 
our  friend,  who  had  only  called  en 
jHUsant,  was  so  fascinated  with  the 
many  delectable  things  we  said,  that 
he  remained  five  hours  "  by  Shrews- 
bury clock;"  and,  to  my  inexpressible 
delight,  never  once  mentioned  Lady 
Morgan's  "  Book  of  the  Boudoir' 
during  the  whole  time, 

P.  P.  P. 
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River  !  River !  little  River ! 

Bright  you  sparkle  on  yonr  way, 
0*er  the  yellow  pehbles  dancing. 
Through  the  flowers  and  foliage  glancing, 
Like  a  cmld  at  play. 

River!  River!  swelling  River ! 

On  you  rush  o'er  rough  and  smooth— 
Louder,  faster,  brawling,  leaping 
Over  rocks,  by  rose-banks  sweeping. 

Like  impetuous  yduth. 

River !  River !  brimming  River ! 

Broad  and  deep  and  still  as  Time, 
Seeming  still-^yet  still  in  motion. 
Tending  onward  to  the  ocean. 

Just  like  mortal  prime. 

River !  River !  rapid  River ! 

Swifter  now  you  slip  away ; 
Swift  and  silent  as  an  arrow. 
Through  a  channel  dark  and  narrow. 

Like  life's  closing  day. 

Riyer !  River !  headlong  River ! 

Down  you  dash  into  the  sea ; 
Sea,  that  line  hath  never  sounded. 
Sea,  that  voyage  hath  never  rounded. 
Like  eternity, 

C. 


THOUGHTS  OK  THK  TIMKS. 

I  WAS  much  struck  the  other  day  b^gan  unconsciously  to  ruminate  'on 

by  a  cool  commonplace  remark  of  an  what  had  passed  between  ua ;  and  the 

old  sagacious  friend,  a  gentleman  little  more  I  ruminated,  I  grew  the  more  of 

given  to  speculation  of  any  sort.    I  his  opinion, 

appened  to  observe  to  him,  instead  Compared  with  the  active  and  exd- 

of  saying  the  weather  was  cold  or  ting  epMOchs  of  the  last  thirtr  or  forty 

moist,  or  whatever  it  then  was,  that  years,  it  did  appear  to  me  tnat  this  is 

the  times  were  flat  and  ordinary.  "  Do  a  calm  and  moderate  period,  so  much 

you  think  so  }"  said  he ;  '^  for  I  was  so  as  deservedlv  to  be  called,  in  com« 

just  noticing  to  an  old  acquaintance  prison  with  them,  an  extraordinary 

in  the  street  that  I  never  recollected  time.  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  syncope 

such  extraordinary  times  in  the  whole  in  all  things ;  nothing  is  doing  ;  art, 

course  of  my  life.  There  is  not  a  word  science,  and  business,  are  alike  at  a 

of  news  stirring.    Yesterday's  papers  stand-still.    The  stage,  the  press,  the 

may  serve  for  to-day's,  and  Sunday's  easel,  the  loom,  the  rudder  of  the 

for  aU  the  week.    A  little  rippling  merchantman,  and  the  helm  of  state, 

has  been  on  the  surface  of  the  politi*  aU  are  alike  in  a  most  extraordinary 

cal  waters  by  the  change  of  the  French  negative  condition.  The  world  is  in  a 

ministry,  snd  the  Russians  are  march«  catalepsy.  It  hears  and  sees,  but  it  can 

ing  upon  Constantinople;  but  we  feel  do  nothing. 

not  the  effects  of  either  in  this  coun-  But  to  be  sincerely  serious,  it  must 

try.    We  are  all  as  flat  as  a  fen,  and  strike  the  most  cursory  observer,  that 

yet  as  sensitive  as  the  ague."  the  world  is  either  on  the  eve  of  some 

We  continued  talking  for  some  time  violent  change  in  all  her  organs  and 

fVom  his  text,  and  when  he  left  me,  I  her  fiaculties,  or  that  she  has  jiassed 
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that  plenitude  of  energjr  when  decay 
begins,  and  age  attains  tne  mastery  of 
strength. 

The  cry  of  overtrading  has  been  re- 
peated too  often.  It  will  not  account 
lor  the  uniyersal  lassitude  with  which, 
for  upwards  of  three  years,  our  manu- 
facturers have  been  afflicted.  Though 
the  press  has  put  forth  books  as  nu- 
merous as  the  leaves  in  Vallumbrosa, 
it  will  not  account  for  the  fact  of  no 
new  genius  having  appeared  since  the 
death  of  Lord  Byron.  The  brilliant 
pencils  which  existed  before  the  fa- 
mous and  the  fatal  twenty- five,  have 
met  with  no  rivals.  Since  Canning's 
death,  the  House  of  Commons  is  as 
dull  as  when  he  did  not  speak ;  for, 
excepting  Sadler,  what  fresh  debater 
disturbs  the  slumbers  of  the  country 

Sntlemen,  between  the  motion  and 
e  vote  ?  The  world  moves  heavily. 
Is  it  from  strengthlessness  or  weari- 
ness, or  does  she  ^'  biggen  for  a  birth  ?" 
The  worst  sign  in  this  hazy  calm  is 
in  the  new  passions  which  men  affect, 
and  bjr  which  the  ancient  strongholds 
of  Bntish  society  are  loosened  in  the 
foundations.    The  castellated  Tories 
talk  like  the  alehouse  radicals,  and 
assimilate  their  opinions  with  those  of 
the  vulgar;  opinions,  which  for  so  many 
years  they  resisted  at  such  hazards, 
and  overcame  with  so  much  difflculty. 
It  has  been  asserted,  and  maintained 
with  considerable  ingenuity,  that  al- 
though the  House  of  Commons  pos- 
sesses fewer  orators  at  present  than  it 
has  done  at  any  time  within  the  me- 
mory, of  the  oldest  person  living,  yet 
the  quantity  of  real  talent  in  it  is 
greater  than  at  any  former  period, 
and  that  the  members  apply  them- 
selves more  earnestly  and  conscien* 
tiously  to  their  duties.    But  changes 
are  tucing  place;  and  whenever  the 
grand  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form comes  to  be  discussed  with  a 
view  to  adoption,  as  soon  it  must,  it 
will  not  be  determined,  as  heretofore, 
with  reference  to  interests,  but  to 
principles;  vested  rights  will  proba- 
bly not  be  infringed.    The  close  and 
the  bribable  boroughs  will  not  be  vio- 
lated; but  some  device  will  be  in- 
vented to  give  to  the  accumulated  ca- 
pital of  the  country  a  share  in  the  re- 
presentation as  weU  as  the  land. 

If  it  be  the  case,  as  I  have  often 
heard  it  stated,  that  no  rational  re- 
forin,  or  change  in  the  means  of  re- 
turning members  to  Parliament,  would 
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cause  any  material  change  in  theper« 
sons  constituting  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, little  advantage  will  be  gained 
by  adding  a  score  or  two  of  additional 
members.  The  number  of  members 
is  already  sufficiently  large.  But  if 
the  close  and  the  bribable  boroughs  are 
allowed  to  enjoy  their  franchises,  in 
what  way  is  the  privil^e  of  the  vote 
to  be  extended  ?  The  extension  is 
not  compatible  with  vested  rights — 
rights  which,  it  is  maintained,  ought 
ever  to  be  held  sacred,  as  if  human  af- 
fairs admitted  of  more  than  temporary 
expedients. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  some  diffi* 
culty  in  answering  the  question ;  but 
if  we  revert  to  the  first  principles  of 
the  constitution,  it  is  easily  answered. 
The  representative  system  of  £ngland 
is  founded  on  property.  Let  that 
principle  be  once  clearly  understood, 
and  the  application  of  it  to  Parliament' 
ary  Reform  becomes  evident,  and  car* 
ries  with  it  an  assurance  that  the 
change  may  be  cfit:cted  without  the 
hazard  of  any  attack  on  established 
institutions. 

In  the  open  boroughs,  when  a  man 
takes  up  his  freedom,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  London,  takes  up  his  livery,  he 
pays  a  certain  fee  to  the  corporation, 
and  becomes,  in  consequence,  as  tho- 
roughly possessetl  of  the  elective  firan* 
chise  as  if  he  had  purchased  a  free- 
hold in  a  county.  Now,  wherein  would 
there  be  evil  in  permitting  those  who 
could  afford  it  to  buy  elective  privi- 
leges for  counties,  or  in  open  boroui^s, 
upon  the  same  principle  as  those  wmch 
may  be  purchased  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  London  ?  Through  this  means 
the  landholders,  and  all  the  great  and 
manifold  ramifications  of  the  monied 
interest,  would  become  legitimately 
represented  in  Parliament. 

But  perhaps  the  consideration  so 
exclusively  given  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  iSngdom,  is  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  empire.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands,  that  those 
of  the  Colonies  are  neglecteJ.  Surely 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  blend  them  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent 
every  complaint  of  this  kind. 

It  is  announced  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  bring 
forward  a  plan,  by  which  the  Colonies 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
come  to  be  no  burden  on  the  Imperial 
Government.  Such  a  plan,  if  capable 
of  being  carried  into  effect^  will  doubt- 
2t 
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lets^  08  far  as  lightening  the  taxes  at 
home  goes,  do  mudi  good.  But  irill 
it  strengthen  the  empire?  or  will  it 
quench  those  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  Colonies  themselyes,  which  even, 
with  the  boon  of  paying  their  expenses^ 
and  providing  for  their  defence,  seem 
to  be  daily  increasing  ?  We  think 
not.  As  tne  Roman  empire  began  to 
decline,  the  Roman  colonies  were  one 
by  one  abandoned;  for  to  make  the 
colonies  support  themselves,  is  tanta- 
mount to  leaving  them  to  themselves. 

The  idea  of  contracting  the  British 
nation  into  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
British  islands,  is,  I  hope,  repugnant 
to  our  national  feelings.  It  appears 
to  be  subversive  of  those  aspiring  sen- 
timents which  have  won  for  us  so 
much  renown.  It  is  a  Cockney  shop« 
keeper's  notion ;  it  implies  something 
like  a  retiring  from  business— a  set« 
tling  down  in  a  snug  comer — an  old- 
age  sort  of  seeking  of  comfort.  The 
mere  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  deranges  every  association  con« 
nected  with  the  splendid  name  and 
mighty  achievements  of  England.  O 
John  Bull,  art  thou  come  to  this  } 
No  more  floating  castles — ^no  more 
thunder  on  the  deep— no  more  Agin« 
courts  nor  Poictierses,  nor  Cressies,  nor 
Blenheims,  nor  Waterloos  !  Can  it  be 
possible  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
countenances  this  cottage  and  ale« 
house  system  ? 

We  hold  it  to  be  indisputable,  that 
magnitude  is  essential  to  grandeur  and 
power,  and  that  the  minds  of  public 
men  ought  always  to  be  turned  to  the 
means  of  strengtnening,  yea  of  aggran- 
dizing, the  empire.  We  should  nave 
hoped  that  the  Duke,  instead  of  think- 
ing how  he  can  cut  the  Colonies  adrift, 
would  rather  have  given  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  meditation  of  some  com- 
prehensive plan  by  which  their  connex- 
ion might  be  rendered  stronger  with 
the  mother  country,  and  all  their  in- 
terests bound  up  together. 

I  have  heard  it  proposed,  that  the 
Colonies  should  be  represented  in  Par- 
liament— and  why  not  ?  Such  of  them 
as  have  legislatures  may  be  permitted* 
to  retain  them  for  local  purposes ;  but 
why  should  there  not  be  a  congress  of 
representatives  from  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire?  The  import- 
ance of  this  idea  is  so  effectually  ex- 
plained in  the  few  words  whicn  ex- 
press it,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  offer  any  farther  elucidation. 


COct 

But  one  of  the  worst  aij^Dt  of  the 
times,  is  the  oniniona  which  appear 
to  be  entertained,  among  the  memben 
of  Government,  of  the  distress  arising 
from  the  want  of  employment  among 
the  manufacturers.  Mr  Peel's  answer 
to  the  petition  of  the  silk- weavers,  is 
truly  an  appalling  document.  He 
pities  their  sufierings,  and  admits  them 
to  be  true ;  but  he  says  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  help  them.  What!  is 
the  evil  arrived  to  such  a  pitch»  that 
the  British  Government  cannot  apply 
a  remedy  to  it?  The  confesson  is 
equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
inability  to  conduct  the  Govemment. 
No  Government  deserves  supportwhieh 
cannot  diminish  the  efiect  of  every  evil 
arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
society.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
Governments  to  stop  the  career  of  pes- 
tilence, nor  of  any  of  those  calamities 
which  are  poured  out  of  the  invisible 
vials  of  Providence ;  but  the  admini- 
stration which  hath  not  resources 
enough  to  remove  the  hazards  of  star- 
vation  from  the  artizan  when  the  flae^ 
tuations  of  trade  leave  him  without 
bread,  cannot  resign  too  soon. 

I  admit,  that  in  the  munificent  sys- 
tem of  Uie  Poor's  Laws  of  England,  a 
provision  has  been  made  for  occasional 
adversity,  the  most  liberal  and  hu- 
mane in  the  annals  of  nations ;  but  it 
does  not  work  in  the  manner  it  should 
do.  It  does  not  affect  the  community 
equally.  The  provision  being  raised 
and  administered  partially  by  parishes, 
is  a  glaring  defect  in  this  system,  in- 
asmuch as  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
feel  not  the  burden,  whilst  to  others 
it  is  intolerable.  Surely  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  uneaual  and  scattered 
system  which  mignt  not  be  reduced 
into  uniformity.  Certain  it  is,  that 
no  object  of  internal  policy  half  so 
well  merits  the  most  considerate  at- 
tention of  the  Home  Secretary,  as  the 
state  of  the  Poor's  Laws,  with  a  view 
to  make  the  pressure  of  them  equal 
and  uniform  tnroughout  the  country. 

But  although  we  confess  ourselves 
admirers  of  the  principle  by  which  a 
provision  is  secured  to  the  aged  and 
the  helpless — the  poor  of  God's  ma- 
king— we  have  rooted  objections  to  the 
existing  system  of  providing  for  the 
stoutand  aDle-bodieci — the  trade- made 
poor— yet  a  system  of  providing  for 
them  is  no  less  claimed  ov  humanity, 
and  justice,  and  policy.  Wnatthat  sys- 
tem ought  to  be,  is,  nowever,  a  que»« 
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tioQ  not  easily  answered ;  we  shall, 
nevertheless,  Tentore  to  throw  out  an 
idea  or  two  on  the  subject,  not  the  re- 
sult of  theoretical  speculation,  but  of 
PAACTiCAL  EZPERiENCB ;  and  per-* 
haps  it  may  be  thought  the  more 
worthy  of  consideration  at  a  time, 
when,  with  many  men  of  no  common 
stamp,  emigration  is  held  to  be  the 
only  means  of  lessening  the  sufferings 
of  Uie  labouring  classes. 

Without,  dien,^  touching  f\irdier 
upon  the  defects  in  the  administra« 
tion  of  the  details  of  the  existing 
Poor^B  Laws,  it  does  occur  to  us,  that 
there  would  be  no  great  d]fficultjr» 
were  the  necessary  fund  provided,  m 
establishing  a  colony  at  homs  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemoloved  artizans— a 
measure  which  would  nave  all  the  be- 
neficial  effect  to  them,  and  to  the 
country,  that  could  be  expected  from 
colonizing  them  in  distant  parts  of 
the  empire,  while  the  expense  would 
be  comparatively  trifling. 

A  good  deal  has,  of  late  years,  been 
said  of  spade  husbandry  as  a  means  of 
employing  the  able-bodied  poor ;  but 
I  hieive  seen  no  scheme  formed,  with 
reference  to  it,  which  did  not  contem- 
plate the  removal  of  the  artizan  en« 
tirely  irom  his  trade.  "What  I  would 
suggest,  goes  no  Airther  than  to  ofibr 
him  employment  till  times  mend,  un- 
less he  chooses  to  attach  himsdf  to 
the  soil 

Instead  of  considering  plans  of  emi- 
mtion,  I  would  suggest—lst.  That  a 
fund  be  raised,  either  by  Government, 
or,  under  the  sanction  of  Government, 
by  associations.  2d,  That  with  part  of 
this  fund,  tracts  of  land  be  purchased. 
3d,  That  the  remainder  be.  employed 
in  building  houses,  and  in  supplying 
Uie  settlers  on  the  land  with  miple- 
ments  and  provisions.  4th,  That  the 
settlers  be  restricted  to  artizans  who 
cannot  find  adequate  emplovment,  or 
who  are  willing  to  retire  m>m  their 
trade,  in  order  to  leave  the  more  room 
for  those  who  are  inclined  to  remain. 
5th,  That  the  settlers  be  employed, 
in  Uie  first  instance,  in  making  and 
improving  roads,  through  the  tracts, 
at  the  expense  of  the  association;  and, 
6tb,  That  certain  portions  of  lud,  aa 
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should  be  agreed  on,  be  allotted  to 
each  family,  at  a  certain  valuation, 
payable  by  the  proceeds  of  the  land  in 
ten  years,  by  yearly  instalments,  with 
mterest ;  t<^ther  with  the  amount  of 
any  assistance  which  might  be  given 
them.  The  improved  value  of  the 
land,  by  opening  the  tracts  for  a  dense 
population,  would,  in  time,  adequately 
repay  the  outiay  ;  and,  as  the  labour 
of  the  settlers  would  be  confined  to 
manual  husbandry,  the  land  would  be 
brought  to  yield  the  greatest  produce 
at  the  least  expense. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  plan  here  proposed  ; 
but  enough  is  shewn,  to  evince  that  it 
does  not  involve  any  mystery  ;  nor  is 
it  offered  as  an  imtried  experiment, 
for  the  writer  of  these  sketches  has 
been  enabled  to  carry  it  into  effect  on 
a  very  krge  scale,  and  with  every  sa* 
tisfactory  prospect  of  complete  ulti«i 
mate  success.  It  is  true,  that  his  un« 
dertaking  was  in  one  of  the  Colonies, 
where  land  costs  comparatively  no- 
thing; but  the  disadvantages  were 
mater  than  they  would  be  found  in 
this  country,  and  the  returns  more 
remotely  prospective.  The  sutnestion 
is,  therdbre,  not  offered  as  a^usible 
anticipation  of  what  may  be  acoom- 
plishnl  by  establishing  a  colony  or 
colonies  at  home,  but  as  a  plan,  the 
practicability  of  which  has  heen  veri- 
fied by  experience ;  and  thou|^  tried 
in  a  distant  region,  may  be  eadly 
carried  into  effect  in  tms  country, 
and  at  once  tend  to  lessen  the  evfl 
which  the  weavers  are  suffering,  and 
for  whose  condition,  it  is  supposed, 
there  is  no  remedy.  One  manifest 
advantage  of  this  home-colonization 
is,  that  when  trade  revived,  many  of 
the  settlers  would  return  to  their 
looms ;  whereas,  if  ever  transported  to 
the  wOds  of  America,  or  the  sedgy 
banks  of  the  Swan  River,  their  skSl 
would  be  lost  to  the  country  for  ever. 
Be  assured,  Mr  Peel,  if  you  consider 
the  hint  thrown  out  to  you  here,  you 
will  pause,  and  think  twice  before  you 
hazard  again  to  say  to  the  famisiied 
artizans,  that  Government  can  apply 
no  remedy  to  their  distress. 

AoaicoLA. 
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Th  e  above*Damed  Report  is  in  good 
keeping  with  the  policy  at  present 
being  pursued  towards  Ireknd.  It 
is  admirably  calculated  gradually  to 
weaken,  and,  finally,  to  dissolve,  the 
connexion  between  that  country  and 
Great  Britain.  The  Catholic  Ques- 
tion is  at  an  end.  The  topic  that  di« 
vlded  Ireland  against  itself  is  no  more. 
The  parties  who  have  been  hitherto 
the  bitterest  enemies,  will  soon  begin 
to  perceive  that  but  little  is  to  be 
gained  by  breaking  each  other's  heads ; 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover 
some  common  object,  in  the  pursuit 
of  which  they  may  unite,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  which  would  be  as  fatal 
to  British  interests  as  it  might  be 
deemed  gratifying  to  national  pride, 
or  essential  to  national  independence. 

This  wUl  take  place  as  assuredly  as 
Ireland  is  provincialized.  There  were 
but  two  modes  of  governing  that  coun- 
try, with  any  prospect  of  rendering 
its  connexion  with  Great  Britain  in- 
dissoluble: the  one  was  to  establish 
viihin  it  a  British  party,  who  might 
feel  their  political  importance  depend- 
ent upon  British  support.  By  this 
means  a  division  was  created  between 
interests  which  might  have  been  for- 
midable, if  they  were  suffered  to  com- 
bine ;  and  England  could,  at  any 
time,  by  siding  with  the  Protestant 
party,  easily  subdue  any  rebellion 
which  might  be  stirred  up  against  her 
by  the  discontented  Irish.  That  po* 
licy  has  been  abandoned.  The  other 
course  (which  has  never  yet  been  act- 
ed  upon),  would  be  to  create  a  moral 
interest,  which  might  supply  the  place 
of  the  political  interest  that  has  been 
dissolved ;  by  means  of  which  the  two 
countries  might  be  assimilated  to  each 
other,  and  wnich  would  teach  them  to 
continue  their  connexion  from  mo- 
tives of  affection,  and  good  will,  and 
from  a  persuasion  that  their  best  inte- 
rests must  thus  be  best  promoted.  If 
this  policy  be  not  pursued,  it  requires 
no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  the  con- 
sequences that  must,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, be  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
late  measures;  measures  by  which  the 


interest  which  would  have  earrisoned 
Ireland  with  a  faithful  band  of  devo« 
ted  adherents,  has  been  destroyed; 
and  that  in  a  manner  which  even  in- 
toxicates with  triumph  the  party  who 
have  ever  considered  a  dependence 
upon  the  British  crown  synonvmous 
with  Irish  vassalage  and  d^;raaatioD. 
Much  has  been  already  done  to 
lower  the  tone  of  Protestant  feel- 
ing, and  to  alienate  and  disgust  the 
Protestant  mind.  Those  who  were 
taught  and  encouraged  to  consider 
themselves  the  soldiers  of  the  atate, 
and  the  guardians  and  assertora  of  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  have  been 
suddenly  and  unceremonioualy  dis- 
banded. They  have  been  told,  in  the 
Sresence  of  insulting  enemies,  that 
lere  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for 
their  services;  and  that  they  must 
discontinue,  out  of  compliment  to 
those  whom  they  believe  to  be  thdr 
deadliest  foes,  their  patriotic  comme- 
moration of  events  associated  with 
their  most  hallowed  recollectiona  ;— 
and  this,  not  because  of  any  new  lights 
which  have  broken  in  upon  their  ru- 
lers, who,  until  lately,  cheered  and 
encouraged  them  in  their  resistance 
to  Popish  encroachments,  but  because 
of  the  formidable  attitude  which  the 
Popish  party  were  suffered  to  assume, 
and  bv  which  all  further  opposition  to 
their  demands  was  said  to  be  rendered 
unavailing.  Such  was  the  confession 
of  their  parliamentary  adveraaries !  A 
confession  which,  even  if  justified  by 
the  fact,  should  scarcely  have  been 
made ; — ^but  which  was  not  more  de- 
plorably humiliating  than  grossly  and 
abominably  untrue,  nor  less  calcula- 
ted to  cast  down  and  dispirit  the 
friends,  than  to  inflame,  wiiii  an  un- 
wonted energy  and  arrogance,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  constitution. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  should  have 
lost  all  confidence  in  their  parliament- 
ary leaders.  These  men  have  bowed 
their  necks  to  the  yoke ; — they  have 
made,  to  proven  cowards  and  pol- 
troons, a  cowardly  surrender  of  tneir 
consistency  and  their  principles;  *'nee 
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▼erm  virtas,  ciim  aemel  excidit^  curat 
reponi  deterioribus."  They  never  can 
again  be  trusted^  by  those,  at  least, 
wDom  they  have  so  miserably  betray- 
ed. They  have  committed  a  political 
offence,  which,  humanly  speaking, 
admits  not  of  expiation. 

But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  again  drawn  into  the  discussion  of 
a  subject  which  has  already,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  occupied  so  many 
of  our  pages.  Our  object  at  present  is 
to  look  at  Ireland  as  it  is,  and  to  con- 
sider briefly  whether  the  recommend- 
ations contained  in  the  late  report  upon 
the  Iridi  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  was, 
or  may  not  be,  advantageously  adopt- 
ed.   Our  readers  will  have  collected, 
from  the  tone  of  the  preceding  re- 
marks, that  we  will  view  this  subject 
much  more  as  one  of  general  policy, 
by  which  the  best  interests  of  the  em- 
pire may  be  ultimately  affected,  than 
with  any  desire  to  carry  with  efl^t 
those  measures  of  pinching  and  miser- 
able parsimony  which  have  of  late,  in 
certain  quarters,  superseded  all  higher 
considerations.    Economy  we  love,  as 
far  as  it  is  compatible  with  true  wis- 
dom ; — ^but  we  love  it  only  because  it 
best  enables  us  to  carry  into  moat 
complete  effect  what  true  wisdom  ap- 
proves :— and,  whenever  it  mars  or 
oounteracts  any  such  olgect,  it  ceases 
to  be  economy  in  any  commendable 
sense  of  the  word,  and  by  thus  sacri- 
ficing the  end  to  the  means,  becomes 
as  ridiculous  and  as  mischievous,  as, 
in  its  legitimate  signification,  it  is 
laudable  and  useful. 
-  The  Committee  commence  their  re- 
port by  adverting  to  the  principle  laid 
down  in  a  clause  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
by  which  the  United  Parliament  was 
bound  to  provide,  that  "  a  sum  not  less 
than  the  sums  granted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  on  the  average  of  six 
years  immediately  preceding  the  first 
of  Janiury,  in  the  year  1800,  in  pre- 
miums for  the  internal  encouragement 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  or 
for  maintaining  institutions  for  pious 
and  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  ap- 
plied for  the  period  of  twentv  years, 
to  such  local  purposes  in  Ireland,  in 
such  manner  as  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  direct."   They 
observe,  that  the  condition  here  stipu- 
lated ha^  been  much  more  than  com- 
plied with ;  for  that  not  only  have  the 
•ams  voted  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment been  considerably  greater  than 
wbat  was  originally  contcmplated|  but 
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that  they  have  been  continued  for  a 
period  considerablv  longer  than  was 
originally  designee!. 

All  this  is  true ;  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Union  only  prescribes  the  minimum 
below  which  the  Irish  estimates  were 
not  to  be  reduced  for  twenty  years, 
and  that  Parliament  were  left  at  li- 
bertv  to  increase  them  as  exigencies 
might  require.  If  the  gradual  extinc« 
tion  of  the  Institutions,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  sums  were  annually 
voted,  was  at  that  time  contemplated, 
a  provision,  we  conceive,  would  have 
been  made  for  carrying  such  an  inten« 
tion  into  effect;  and  instead  of  saying 
the  sum  voted  shall  never  faii  short  of 
a  certain  sum  specified,  they  would 
have  directed  that  it  should  never  be 
suffered  to  exceed  it*  Now,  when  not 
this,  but  the  contrary  has  been  done, 
we  conceive  that  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  clause  which  has  been  recited, 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  this, 
viz.  that  Ireland  was  not  to  suffer 
from  its  connexion  with  England,  and 
that  its  local  charities  would  notecase 
to  be  objects  of  legislative  care,  be- 
cause of  the  extinction  of  its  local 
Parliament. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  if  the 
institutions,  which  have  been  hiUierto 
deemed  worthy  of  legislative  aid,  were 
to  be  annihilated,  it  would  be  better 
that  the  progress  of  annihilation  ahould 
have  commenced  early,  and  proceeded 
gradudly,  than  that  they  should  have 
been  suffered  to  increase  to  their  pre« 
sent  magnitude,  when  such  an  inten- 
tion cannot  be  carried  into  efiect  with- 
out  taking  the  official  persons  connect- 
ed with  them  by  surprise,  and  causing 
a  large  amount  of  individiul  distress 
in  the  community.  Were  their  fate 
decreed  from  Uie  first,  these  persons 
would  have  known  what  they  had  to 
trust  to,  and  have  provided  according- 
ly. But  seeing  that  they  were  made, 
year  after  year,  the  cherished  objects 
of  Parliamentary  bounty,  it  was  im- 
possible to  have  foreseen  the  casualty 
now  likely  to  arise,  if  the  present  Re- 
port should  be  in  all  instances  acted 
upon,  and  therefore  impossible  for 
those  most  concerned  to  take  any  mea- 
sures for  avoiding  the  calamity  which 
impends  over  them  and  their  ftmilies. 
Tliis  is  a  consideration  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  not  be  lost  sight  of 
when  the  subject  comes  before  Par- 
liament. 

But  to  rcrert  to  the  former  conii 
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deration :— the  Act  of  Union  proridei 
that,  in  respect  to  its  local  uiarities^ 
Ireland  shall  not  be  worse  off  under 
an  Imperial,  than  under  a  local  Par- 
liament. Now,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  those  hj  whom  that  pro« 
vision  was  made,  did  not  mean  **  to 
keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
ana  break  it  to  the  hope ;"  they  in* 
tended,  we  must  suppose,  to  carry  it 
fully  and  fairlj  into  effect,  and  to  see 
that  Ireland  did  not  suffer  those  evils 
of  step-mother  government  which  the 
opponents  of  the  Act  of  Union  appre* 
bended.  Whether  or  not  this  inten- 
tion has  been  steadily  held  in  view  by 
the  Committee  to  whom  we  are  in« 
debted  for  the  present  Report,  we  shall 
examine  more  fully  by  and  bye :  it  is 
sufficient  at  present  to  observe,  that, 
however  it  ma^  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  an  extension,  it  can  hardly  be 
pleaded  in  favour  of  a  curtailment  of 
the  pecuniary  aids  which  have  hitherw 
to  been  granted  for  the  promotion  of 
local  objects  in  Ireland. 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent now  from  what  it  was  before 
the  Union,  when  exclusively  Irish 
charities  were  supported  by  exclusive- 
ly Irish  taxation ;  and  that  now  the 
sums  allocated  for  their  maintenance 
are  levied  from  the  empire  at  large. 
This  is  true ; — ^but,  however  we  may 
be  disinclined  to  remember,  the  JriA 
certainly  will  never  forget,  the  vast 
sums  which  are  drained  from  their 
country  annually,  in  consequence  of 
the  Union ;  and  when  they  come  to 
balance  the  loss  on  the  one  score  with 
the  gain  on  the  other,  there  are  not  a 
few  of  these  who  would  conceive  that 
their  gratitude  would  greatly  exceed 
their  common  sense,  if  they  felt  bur- 
dened by  any  very  insupportable 
weight  of  obli^tion  towards  us.  We 
support  their  charities, — aye,  but  we 
receive  their  rents.  And  we  seriously 
assure  our  readers,  that  it  requires  not 
the  spirit  of  a  firebrand  to  exclaim, 
when  thus  unceremoniously  reproach- 
ed with  being  pensioners  upon  the 
bounty  of  others,  **  We  want  not  your 
charity,  provided  you  send  bade  our 
absentees,  restore  our  legislature,  and 
give  us  our  independence." 

To  this  subject  we  should  not  have 
even  thus  cursorily  alluded,  if  we  had 
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not  perceived  that  many  of  the  Lon- 
don papers  have  taken  up  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  Estimates  in  a  spirit  which 
it  were  better  had  been  avoided.  Why 
reproach  the  people  of  that  country 
with  their  poverty?  Why  seek  to 
brand  them  as  a  species  of  mendicsnt 
slaves?  The  answer  which  such  lan- 
guage is  but  too  well  calculated  to 
provoke,  is  too  obvious  to  permit  us 
to  believe  that  it  could  be  uttered  with 
any  other  view  than  to  provoke  it; 
and  England  may  yet  hear  the  press 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Chaiinel  as 
loud  in  vociferations,  that  her  protec- 
tion is  more  cumbrous  than  her  boon- 
ty  is  beneficial,  as  that  on  this  side  is 
at  present  profuse  of  its  (^probrioos 
epithets,  its  pungent  sarcasms,  and  its 
wounding  and  contumeliona  inainua- 
tions* 

Irehmd  is  at  present  an  int^;ral  porw 
tion  of  the  Bntish  empire.  Its  cha- 
rities are  as  much,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  part  and  psroel  of  English 
charities,  as  those  of  Westminster  or 
St  James's.  If  the  Irish  cannot  bear 
equal  burdens  with  their  English  bi^ 
thren,  tibat  is  more  their  misfortune 
than  their  fault,  and  to  be  ascribed  at 
least  as  much  to  the  unhappy  system 
of  miarule  by  which,  for  centuries, 
the  country  was  visited,  as  to  any 
cause  that  is  fidrlv  traceable  either  to 
the  stinginess  of  toe  soil  or  the  genius 
of  the  people.  And  until  we  are  pre- 
pared to  say,  ^'  We  are  tired  of  our 
connexion  with  you ;  it  is  no  longer 
profitable ;  you  are  become  an  encum- 
brance which  we  must  get  rid  of, 
and  yon  must  shift  for  youiseIvca"«- 
until  we  are  prepared,  in  good  earnest, 
thus  to  speak  and  thus  to  act,  it  is 
unwise,  as  well  as  ungeneroni^  to  pro- 
voke a  sentiment  of  national  indigna- 
tion, which  may  cause  the  mercuial 
Irish  to  anticipate  such  a  resolve  on  our 
part,  and  to  say,  with  a  unanimity 
and  a  vehemence  as  little  to  be  resist- 
ed as  its  import  would  be  to  be  mis- 
understood, ''  Away  with  your  pro- 
tection ;  away  with  your  connexion  ; 
away  with  the  miserable  dole  by  wbidi 
you  insult  the  poverty  which  you  liaTe 
aeated.— 

**  Give  us  sgain  our  hollow  tree^ 
Onccrust  of  bzesd,  and  liberty.^* 


"  Mr  0*Cbnnel],  at  a  late  public  dinner,  made  use  of  the  following  emplMrtical 
words;—"  I  look  upon  Ireland  as  twj  way  qualified  to  become  great  anoiv  the 
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The  truth  is,  that  this  would  be 
very  foolish  language,  either  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  Ireland  is  not 
lesd  essential  to  England,  than  England 
to  Ireland.  They  moat  stand  or  &11 
together.  Their  beat  interests  are  so 
dove-tailed  and  intertwined,  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  without  causing 
such  an  eflPusion  of  blood,  and  such  a 
degree  of  laceration,  as  must  endanger 
their  very  existence*  But  when  have 
nations,  any  more  than  individuals, 
been  influenced  by  considerations  of 
pure  and  abstract  reasoning  in  those 
movements  that  havebeen  mostdedsive 
of  their  fate,  or  ceased  to  be  influenced 
by  appeals  to  pride,  or  to  passions,  or 
provocations  of  resentment,  which 
have  not  unfxequently  determined 
their  destinies  for  ever?  As  long  as 
man  is  man,  he  will  be  galled  by  in« 
suit— he  will  be  stung  by  obloquv. 
And  it  is  because  we  most  sincerely 
deprecate  the  fetal  results  that  may 
ensue,  as  well  from  the  language  as 
the  measures  which  it  hss  seemed  good 
to  our  rulers,  and  to  some  of  our  wri« 
ters,  to  employ  of  late  towards  the 
sister  country,  that  we  thus  earnestly 
call  upon  all  to  re«oonsider  both  what 
has  been  said,  and  what  has  been  done, 
and,  in  theur  future  conduct  towards 
her,  to  be  more  heedful  of  conse- 
quences that  may  peril  the  well-being 
of  the  empire. 

Ireland  may  be  made  either  the 
sharpest  thorn  in  the  side  of  England, 
or  the  brightest  gem  in  the  British 
crown.  According  ss  we  treat  her, 
she  will  be  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
to  us.  It  is  not,  we  think,  as  yet  too 
late  so  to  improve  the  policy  that  has 
been  adopted  towards  her,  as  to  excite 
feelings,  and  cherish  principles,  which 
would  make  '*  her  people  our  people, 
and  her  God  our  God.^'  This  is  the 
only  solid  foundation  upon  which  the 
union  with  her  can  be  basised ;  and 
if  our  measures  are  not  shaped  with 
reference  to  a  consummation  so  de- 
sirable, they  must  fail  of  ultimately 
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producing  any  beneficial  effects,  and^ 
like  palliatives  in  a  formidable  disease, 
may  only  serve  to  divert  us  from  the 
proper  remedies,  by  the  timely  appli« 
cation  of  which  all  danger  might  be 
avoided. 

What  is  the  present  state  of  Ireland? 
It  is  that  of  a  country  suddenly  set  at 
liberty  from  the  restraints  of  colonial 
legislation;  in  which  the  Frotestantpar« 
ty,  who  would  have  strenuously  sided 
with  the  British  Government,  has 
been  smitten  to  the  ground,  before  we 
can  be  perfectly  certain  that  we  may 
so  far  trust  to  me  affection  and  gratis 
tudeof  the  Popish  party  as  to  dismissal! 
apprehensions  of  endeavours,  on  their 
part,  to  weaken  the  stability  of  the  em« 
pire.  Can  we  be  quite  sure  that  the 
priests  do  not  desire  the  re-establish* 
ment  of  their  religion?  Can  we  be  quite 
sure  that  ancient  injuries  are  so  far 
forgotten,  and  ancient  enmiUes  so  far 
eradicated,  as  that  many  are  not  still 
to  be  found  who  would  rejoice  in  any 
opportunity  *'  of  feeding  fat  the  an« 
cient  grudge  they  bear  us  ?"  Have 
the  late  measures  been  received  so  con« 
fessedly  as  a  boon  ?  and  have  the  Irish 
demagogues  been  so  fully  taught  the 
dangers  and  the  penalties  of  turbu-* 
lence,  as  that  they  mav  never  again 
venture  upon  courses  by  which  the 
country  may  be  agitated,  the  legisla- 
.ture  menaced,  and  the  functions  of 
the  Government  invaded  ?  Have  these 
children  of  sedition,  thinkest  thou^ 
gentle  reader,  so  little  profited  by  the 
example  of  America,  as  that  they  will 
be  withh^d  from  treading  in  her  steps, 
should  any  emergency  arise  by  which 
such  a  movement  on  their  part  might 
be  favoured  ?  And  does  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  in  her  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Greeks,  furnish  no 
ground  for  a  similar  inteiference  with 
our  domestic  concerns,  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  Continental  powers,  whose 
interest  it  would  be  that  England 
should  be  humbled  ?  Now,  if  these 
questions  cannot  all  be  answered  in 


nations  of  the  world,  situated  as  it  is  hi  the  West  of  Europe,  and  facing  the  countless 
millions  of  freemen  in  both  Americas.  It  is  able  to  support  ten  times  its  population  i 
it  has  supported  the  British  army  and  navy,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  British  nation 
too ;  and  I  trust,  with  all  advantages,  we  shaU  be  able  so  make  it  great  and  happy* 
—(Loud  cheers.)  When  I  was  in  early  youth,  I  had  no  such  prospects  as  now  open 
to  the  youth  who  hear  me.  I  dare  not  look  to  such  advanti^es  as  are  now  within 
their  reach;  but  though  now  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  which  may  be  considered 
yellow,  I  shall  still  labour  hi  my  country's  cause  until  I  have  removed  all  those  bar 
which  at  present  obslmct  her  prosperity  and  happhiess.'* 
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the  affirmative,  there  are  certain  latent 
dangers  against  which  it  hehoves  us 
to  he  upon  our  guard.  Quicssent  and 
acquiescent,  arc  words  of  ?ery  diffi-rcnt 
ineaniDg.  The  Irish  may  be  silent 
without  heing  satisfied.  Those  who 
can  discern  the  signs  of  the  sky,  can« 
not  always  discern  the  signs  of  the 
tiroes.  Even  while  the  elements  of 
strife  are  hushed  into  repose,  and  all 
around  appears  calm  and  peaceful, 
*'  incedis  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri 
doloso."  The  materials  of  sedition 
have  contracted  new  affinities,  and  are 
but  undergoing  new  combinations* 
"  ProtesUnt"  and  **  Catholic,"  Uiose 
talismanic  sounds  which  used  to  divide 
brother  against  brother,  will  hence« 
forward  be  less  powerful  to  separate, 
than  the  word  "  Irishman"  to  com- 
bine ;  party  feuds  will  merge  in  sup-i 
posed  national  interests ;  and  if  toe 
elements  of  strife  should  be  again  kin« 
dled  into  action,  they  will  terminate  in 
a  convulsion  which  wUl  rend  the  em« 
pire,  and  be  felt  throughout  the  world. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Report 
before  us,  is  the  recommended  reduc- 
tion of  almost  all  the  ProtesUnt  charities 
in  Irelsnd.  In  our  humble  judgment, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  these 
charities  so  well  deserved  to  sUnd,  or 
when  an  enlightened  view  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  country  so  little  required 
that  they  should  be  abandoned.  Hi- . 
tberto  influence  supplied  the  place  of 
numbers;  and  the  ProtesUnU,  from 
their  superior  personal  and  political 
weight,  were  enabled  to  counterbalance 
and  keep  in  check  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  who  professed  an 
opposite  persuasion.  Now,  that  in- 
fluence has  been  destroyed;  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  enabled 
to  superadd  an  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges  to  a  superiority  of  numbers. 
If,  Uierefore,  something  be  not  done 
to  keep  up  and  increase  the  Protest- 
antism of  the  country,  it  must  dwindle 
and  decay ;  and  with  it  will  decline 
the  strongest  sympathies  that  at  pre* 
sent  cement  the  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  But  these  charities  are  hateful  to 
the  Roman  Catholics."  So,  at  present, 
is  every  thing  that  bears  the  British 
name.  And  why  are  they  hateful  to 
them?  Simply  because  they  afford 
the  only  reasonable  chance  of  perpetu- 
ating British  authorilv.  We  say, 
therefore,  continue  them,  cherish 
them^  as  far  as  is  practicable  extend 
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them  ;  because,  by  so  doing,  you  are 
propagating  the  principles  upon  which 
depends  the  stability  of  the  Church 
and  State,  and  raising  a  rampart  of  li- 
ving hearts  by  which  your  authority 
may  be  best  defended. 

We  should  have  thought,  that  en- 
lightened legislators  would  be  glad  of 
any  expedient  by  which  an  increase 
might  be  effected  in  tlie  number  of 
those  professing  the  religion  of  the 
state,  and  who  would  be  duly  trained 
up  in  the  observance  of  those  precepts 
which  teach  us  '^  to  give  unto  Ccssr 
the  things  that  are  Ciesar's,  and  anto 
God  the  things  that  are  God  V  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  of  exceaaive 
population  ;  but  the  danger  in  Ireland 
resulte  not  from  excessive  population, 
but  from  the  fearful  disproportion 
which  exists  between  the  loy^  and 
the  ill-affected.  These  may,  in  gene- 
ral, be  resolved  into  the  wdl  and  ill 
educated ;  or,  in  other  words,  into  the 
Protestant  and  the  Popish.  What- 
ever, therefore,  tends  to  increase  the 
fonder,  and  to  diminish  the  latter, 
must  so  far  tend  to  the  tranquillity 
and  well-being  of  the  country. 

How  often  have  emandpators  said, 
^'  We  acknowledge  Popery  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  evils  of  Irdand, 
and  we  deairo  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws  chiefly  because  we  believe  that 
they  have  contributed  to  keep  it  alive; 
and  that,  if  they  were  done  away  with, 
it  would  speedily  be  extinguished." 
Now  the  penal  laws  are  no  more.  The 
prophecy  as  yet  remains  unaocom* 
plished.  The  converts  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  have  not  a^  yet  real<« 
ized  the  hopes  of  their  infidel  patrons 
in  Parliament,  to  whom  we  ahould  do 
great  injustice  if  we  failed  to  remark 
and  to  admire  the  regular  and  feLici«* 
tons  consistency  of  their  conduct,  in 
evincing  their  hatred  of  Popery  by  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  and  their 
devotion  to  Protestantism  by  the  de* 
etruction  of  Protestant  institutions. 

Had  proper  pains  been  taken,  by 
the  righteous  and  discriminating  em- 
ployment of  Church  patronage,  to  pro- 
mote the  knowledge  and  the  practice 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  Popery  and  in- 
fidelity, the  Established  Cnurch  would 
at  this  day  stand  in  no  need  of  a  bul« 
wark  to  keep  out  the  tide  which  threat- 
ens to  overwhelm  it.  It  wooJd  have 
long  since  numbered  amongst  its  ad- 
herents oq  small  por(ioa  of  thoa^  whQ 
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would  not  at  preient  bid  it  "  God 
speed ;"  and  Ireland,  from  its  superior 
moral  light,  would  have  been  duly 
qualified  to  appreciate  and  to  profit 
by  the  boar  of  emancipation. 

But  we  cannot  dwell  upon  this  8Ub« 
ject  without  an  overpowering  persua* 
sion  that  our  rulers  have  been  smitten 
by  a  kind  of  judicial  infatuation !  In- 
stead of  seeking  to  remedy  the  pemi* 
cious  consequences  of  former  neglect, 
they  are  about  to  do  that  which  must 
aggravate  them  tenfold,  and  give  a 
blow  to  the  Protestant  religion  as  by 
law  established,  which  must  e£l^ct« 
ually  disable  it  from  withstanding  the 
assaults  of  Its  powerful  and  insidious 
enemy !  Inst^  of  patronising  and 
educating  the  destitute  and  friendless 
portion  of  the  community,  who  might 
then  be  brought  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  tne  Lord,  and  con<- 
verted  into  good  citizens  and  good 
Christians,  these  are  to  be  abandoned, 
either  to  be  suckled  by  the  she- wolf 
of  Popery,  or  suffered  to  roam  through 
the  country  wild  and  unrestrained, 
exposed  to  aU  the  temptation  of  po« 
yertv,  and  the  contagion  of  bad  ex- 
ample ! 

And,  first,  The  Foundling  Hospital. 
This  institution  was  established  in  the 
year  1704,  "  and  was  originally  in« 
tended  for  the  confinement  and  cor« 
rectaon  of  vagrants,  as  well  as  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  deserted 
children."  But  in  the  year  1736,  "  it 
finally  assumed  itke  character  which 
its  name  imports."*  Until  the  year 
1 8522,  the  usual  practice  was  to  receive 
deserted  children  from  all  parts  of 
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Ireland,  place  them  at  nurse  as  speed* 
ily  as  possible,  until  they  attained  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  years;  after 
which  period,  they  were  again  taken 
back  into  the  hospital,  where  they  re- 
mained,  receiving  education  and  main- 
tenance, until  they  were  apprenticed. 
The  admissions  averaged  about  2000 
a-year.  The  Governors  appear  to  have 
experienced  serious  difficulties  in  find- 
ing an  outlet  for  those  who  were  of 
age  to  be  apprenticed,  which  neces- 
sarily led  to  some  regulations  restrict- 
ive  of  the  future  admissions.  The 
hospital,  accordingly,  was  closed,  du- 
ring the  winter  months,  to  all  appli- 
cations from  the  country ;  and  even 
in  the  summer  months,  no  child  was 
received  except  upon  the  payment  of 
L.5.  By  this  means,  the  annual  ad- 
missions were  reduced  to  an  average 
less  than  500.  No  satisfactory  account 
appears  to  have  been  given  of  the  pro- 
bable fkte  of  the  children  who  must,  by 
the  recent  regulation,  have  been  exclu- 
ded. Indeed,  no  specific  enquiry  seems 
tohavebeeninstitutedupon  the  subject. 
The  Education  Commissioners  simply 
say,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  such  increase  in  Uie  amount 
of  child-murder,  as  might  be  calcu- 
lated upon  fh>m  closing  the  doors  of 
the  institution  against  fifteen  hundred 
destitute  infants.  But  although  we 
cannot  say  that  the  anbjcct  was  one 
upon  which  they  dosed  their  eyes, 
yet  it  does  appear  to  be  one  upon  which 
they  have  not  exercised  their  vigi- 
lance, in  such  a  manner,  at  least,  as 
to  justify  any  implicit  confidence  in 
their  conclusions,  t  Such  is  the  strength 
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•f-  The  Commissioners  do  not  appear  to  have  solicited  any  assbtaoce  fh>m  the  ma- 
gistracy, or  to  have  directed  any  enquiries  amoogsi  the  clergy  respecting  this  impor- 
tant subject,  but  seem  to  have  satisfied  themselves  by  incidentally  asking  individuals, 
who  bad  no  peculiar  means  of  judging,  wkat  their  beUef  uxu  respecting  the  extent  to 
which  the  excluding  regulation  might  have  given  rise  to  chiid-murder !  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  crime  is  one  which  miglit  be  perpetrated  with  great  secrecy,  and 
which  would  be  very  studiously  concealed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  much  light  was 
not  thrown  upon  it  by  such  a  mode  of  examination ;  and  yet  evidence  was  given 
which  should  have  made  them  at  least  enquire  farther.  The  following  question  and 
answer  appears  in  the  examination  of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  John  Pomeroy : 
••  Im  it  your  opinion  that  infanticide  has  increased  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  in 
consequence  of  your  regulation  ?  Ihave  been  told  by  eowUry  gentlemen  that  they  are 
afraid  it  ha»^  to  a  eertuin  degree***  In  the  examination  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Murray, 
chaplain  of  the  Institution,  we  have  the  following :  '*  You  are  aware  that  tlie  aver- 
age of  the  annual  admissions  is  about  five  hundred  ?  Yes. 

«•  And  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  existmg  regulations,  there  were  about 
^tro  thousand?  Yes,  and  upwards. 

•*  V^e  lhQi44  ba  ve7  glad  of  tb^  fxpr^silQn  n/t  yow  opinion  of  what  becomes  o( 
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of  the  maternal  iD^tmct,  that  we  may 
safely  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
no  woman  will  abandon  her  child  but 
from  the  direst  distresB,  or  the  most 
reckless  profligacy.  So  that  the  child- 
ren to  wbom  admission  has  been  re- 
fused,  must  either  have  perished,  or 
have  been  so  brought  up  as  to  be  pests 
to  the  community.  Tney  are,  most 
probably,  at  present  auppMorted,  and 
will  be  taught,  to  live  by  yice  and  de- 
predation. And  such  of  them  as  maj 
be  detected  in,  and  convicted  of  their 
delinquencies,  will  ultimately  cost  the 
country  more  for  the  expense  of  pro- 
secution and  punishment,  (the  one 
frequently  faimig  to  convict,  and  the 
other  never  being  eflfectual  for  the 
purposes  either  of  intimidation  or 
amendment,)  than  it  would  have  ori- 
ginally cost  to  bring  them  np  in  such 
a  way  as  would  have  aflfordal  them  a 
fair  chance  of  becoming  good  dtixens 
and  good  Christians.  Such  is  the  im- 
provement of  morals,  and  the  saying 
of  expense,  for  whidi  the  country  is 
indebted  to  our  enlightened  Econo- 
mists. 

We  must,  however,  add,  that  the 
regulations  which  are  liable  to  such 
serious  objections,  were  forced  npon 
the  governors  by  the  neoesrity  of  the 
case;  a  necessity  which  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  proTided  against 
without  an  outlay  for  which  they 
were  unprovided,  and  which  would 
imply  an  extension  of  the  original 

Ema  to  which  government  would  not 
ave  acceded.    To  our  minds,  there 
certainly  are  serious  olgections  to  oon- 
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yeying  imports  from  a  remote  part  of 
the  country,  and  at  an  indement  sea- 
son of  the  year.  These  objectioLi 
vrould,  however,  have  been  moet  hu- 
manely, and,  all  things  oonsidefed, 
most  economically  obviated,  by  the 
establishment  of  provincial  or  eoonty 
institutions,  to  be  superintended  and 
rq^nlated  in  the  manner  at  present 
proposed  respectingprovindal  or  ooan- 
ty  lunatic  asylums. 

One  general  obaeryation  has  beea 
forced  upon  us  by  all  that  we  hive 
seen,  and  all  that  we  haye  read  of 
charitable  institutions  for  the  board- 
ing and  education  of  youth.  Their 
effects  uoon  female  chancter  are  most 
deplorable.  We  do  not  mean  to  siy 
that  many  children  have  not  been 
reared  up  in  them  who  have  tuned 
out  excellent  women,  and  that  they 
have  not,  in  many  instances,  contri- 
buted to  save  from  destruction  num- 
bers who  would  have  inevitably  pe- 
rished, if  not  so  cherished  and  shel- 
tered. But  the  conviction  has  bees 
forced  upon  us,  that,  generally  qpeak- 
ins,  they  are  nn&yourable  to  the  mo- 
ral culture  of  the  female  heart,  and 
that  the  instances  are  numerous,  in- 
deed, in  which  they  can  only  be  con« 
sidered  preparatory  to  a  life  of  profli- 
gacy and  prostitution. 

The  end  and  aim  of  woman'a  life  it 
the  derelopement  and  the  cnltiTation 
of  the  domestic  yirtuea.  Thia  can 
only  be  effectually  acoompliahed  ai 
home.  No  matter  how  humble  the 
dwelling,  or  how  circunucribed  the 
means  A  the  parent  or  lelatiye  with 


the  remaining  fifteen  hundred?  /  have  been  credibly  informed^  Ihai  a  great  nmm^ 
of  the  children  have  periehed^  exposed  in  the  country  in  varioue  ttayti  and  I  bclu-: 
itfll 

**  You  belleye  infanticide  has  been  increaaed  ?  Tea,  I  do;  and  1  haye  heard  sevr- 
ral  say  80 ;  the  parishes  rather  suppress  the  circumstance  than  send  the  Jive  pomniu 
I  do  think  infanticide  baa  been  increased  by  it. 

"  From  what  channel  have  yon  beard  the  inlbrmation  yon  haye  alluded  to  ?  ¥vm 
people  from  the  country. 

**  What  sort  of  people?  Very  respectahU  peepU ;  some  of  them  haye  told  me  of 
children  found  dead,  but  there  has  been  no  talk  of  it. 

•*  U  the  new  regulation  a  subject  of  complaint  amongst  the  parochial  dei^  aad 
the  resident  gentry  ?  I  did  not  hear  of  it.  I  believe  most  firmly  that  it  has  beea 
the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  infant  life ;  and  I  was  told  some  few  months  ago,  that  at 
Ardbraccan,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  there  had  been  found,  near  the  Biahop's  de- 
mtm^tfour  orjwe  chUdren  exposed  and  perished.  The  general  impression  on  my  rain^ 
is,  that  infanticide  has  been  increaaed  by  it,  but  it  has  not  made  the  same  noise,  and 
the  reason  is,  because  the  parithionerSy  having  an  interest  in  not  paying  the  five powtds^ 
do  not  say  any  thing  about  it." 

Now,  upon  this  we  will  make  no  remark,  bnt  let  the  public  and  the  Parliameat 
decide  whether  the  Commissioners,  after  having  received  such  evidence,  did  their 
iiuty  by  their  cowUry,  arid  b^/m  their  Chd,J»  fOBmx^QTBKSX^aY  v^ 
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whom  a  yoong  female  may  be  board- 
ed^  there  is  that  to  be  learned  there 
which  a  public  institution  can  never 
teach,  and  for  which  it  can  afford  no 
equivalent.  She  learns  her  natural 
position  in  aoeiety  ;  she  is  cautioned 
sgaiDSt  the  mares  that  beset  her>  by 
impresdve  and  practical  admonition 
or  reproof;  and  her  afibctions  are  call« 
ed  forth  by  the  word  and  look  of  kind- 
ness. In  a  large  boarding-school  there 
can  be  nothing  of  this.  Where  the 
attention  of  the  superintendent  is  ex- 
tended over  some  hundreds,  there  can- 
not be  that  individual  care  and  watch- 
fulness which  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  training  of  young  fe- 
males. From  the  manner  in  whicn  al- 
most inevitably  they  herd  rather  than 
live  together^  the^  are  unsodalized  by 
beingmadegregarious.  Theuraffections 
become  depraved  or  stunted.  They 
lose  the  softness  and  the  moral  sus- 
ceptibility which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  sex,  and  acquire  in  its  stead  a 
degree  of  unfeminine  hardihood  and 
intrepidity  which  but  ill  prepares 
them  either  for  shunning  or  resisting 
the  temptations  which  they  must  en- 
counter in  the  world.  However  dU- 
tressed  by,  we  were  not,  therefore,  by 
any  means  unprepared  for,  the  fatu 
results  in  which,  as  appeared  before 
the  Education  Commissioners,  young 
females  educated  at  charity  boarding- 
schools  realise  the  very  worst  antia- 
jMttions ;  nor  do  we  nonaider  it  just  to 
impute  to  want  of  proper  management 
or  discipline,  what  appears  so  clearly 
referable  to  the  very  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  such  institutions  in  their  df- 
&ct8  upon  the  female  mind. 

Such  is  not  the  case  as  far  as  the 
boys  are  concerned.  They  are,  as  it 
were,  hardier  plants,  and  are  lees  de- 
pendent upon  care  and  culture.  They 
do  not  lose  the  characteristic  of  their 
■ex,  by  losing  some  of  the  softness 
wliidi  they  might  have  contracted  if 
they  were  home-bred  ;  and  they  gain 
much  lioin  the  discipline  and  sabor- 
dination  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
It  is  also  to  be  observei,  that  a  single 
false  step  is  not  in  their  case  abeo- 
lately  destructive,  as  it  is  in  the  esse  of 
young  females.  There  is,  therefore, 
A  Tastly  greater  probability  that  thev 
will  turn  out  respectably  in  the  world. 
The  chances  are,  at  leaat«  ten  to  one 
in  their  favour ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  almoBt  every  boy  who  is 
Jhus  enabled  to  take  his  station  in  io« 
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ciety^  will  marry  some  one  of  his  own 
rank  in  life,  we  greatly  question  whe- 
ther females  would  not  ultimately  be 
better  provided  for,  by  being  excluded 
from  charitable  institutions,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  an  equal  number  of 
boys,  than  by  the  present  practice  of 
admission,  which  necessarily  dimi- 
nishes the  number  of  those  who  might 
be  elip;ible  companions  for  life,  while 
it  is  hable,  fh>m  the  causes  alreodv  as- 
signed, to  so  many  serious  oojee- 
tions. 

If  a  calculation  were  made  of  the 
sum  which  each  female  child  annu- 
allv  costs  the  institution  to  which  she 
befongSj  and  if  the  Governors  proposed 
to  ffive  an  equal  sum  to  some  respon« 
sible  relative,  who  was  wUling,  upon 
such  terms,  to  undertake  the  care  of 
her  maintenance  and  education,  we 
are  persuaded  that  no  dijfficulty  would 
be  relt  in  finding  those  with  whom  it 
would  be  advisable  to  place  her,  and 
that  such  a  mode  of  providing  for  her 
would  be  in  all  respects  for  her  advan- 
tage. Thus,  domestic  training  would 
be  insured,  and  the  odium  genendly 
attached  to  charity  education,  in  a 
good  measure,  avoided.  They  would 
be,  of  course,  put  in  a  special  manner 
under  the  supervision  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  who  would  see  that 
they  were  properly  attended  to,  and 
upon  whose  cernficate  that  their 
guardians  did  their  duty  by  them,  the 
sum  agreed  on  for  their  education  and 
maintenance  ahould  alone  be  paid. 
Thev  would  thus  grow  up  like  the 
chiloren  of  the  family,  experienclns 
an  equal  share  of  care  and  affection,  and 
not  onljT  be  better  instructed  in  aU 
those  tmngs  which  it  concerns  them 
to  know  either  as  servants  or  as  mo« 
there  of  families,  but  also  have  a  fair- 
er chance  of  settling  creditably  in  the 
world,  than  those  who  come  forth 
from  a  public  school  where  they  had 
not  been  dul)f  prepved  for  active  life, 
and  under  circumstances  which  too 
conspicuously  mark  their  inferiority 
and  degradation. 

The  only  esses  to  which  what  we 
now  propose  may  be  supposed  not  to 
apply,  are  those  of  orphsns  and  found- 
lings. With  respect  to  orphans,  our 
fixed  persuasion  is,  that  some  relative 
could  always  be  found  who  would  un« 
dertdce  the  office  of  parent,  upon  the 
terms,  and  under  the  conditions,  whidi 
we  have  proposed.  Let  the  experi* 
ment  be  tried,  and  weplc4ge  oursehf 
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it  will  be  found  to  answer.  With  re- 
spect to  foundlings,  the  following  evi- 
dence of  the  Rev.  Robert  Daly,  rector 
of  Powerscourt^  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  win  prove,  but  too  affect- 
ingly,  the  manner  in  which  a  benevo- 
lent Providence  supplies  the  want  of  a 
mother's  care,  and  also,  how  fataUy, 
by  the  well*meant  but  mischievous 
interference  of  man,  that  benevolence 
is  counteracteiL  We  also  quote  it  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  the  Afferent 
feeling  entertained  by  the  peasantry 
towards  charity  children  reared  and 
educated  familiarly  amongst  their  own, 
and  the  same  children  when  they  af- 
terwards  come  amongst  them  from  a 
charitable  institution. 

Mr  Daly  is  asked,—"  Are  not  a  very 
large  number  of  foundlings  nursed  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow  ?— Yes,  a  great  nura- 
ber.'V  And  again;  "  Do  the  children  in 
your  pariah  fall  much  under  your  obser- 
vation ? — Yes,  now  they  do  a  good  deal ; 
those  that  have  been  sent  of  a  certain 
age,  with  the  idea  of  attending  school,  I 
see  every  week. 

**  What  opinion  have  you  formed  of  the 
conduct  of  their  nurses  to  them ;  and  the 
treatment  they  receive  from  the  children 
of  thenurses? — About  me  they  treat  them 
exceedingly  well ;  they  treat  them,  in  fact, 
at  their  own* 

"  Do  you  think,  in  all  respects,  they 
bring  them  up  equally  as  well  as  their 
own?— Yes;  I  could  hardly  state  an  ex- 
ception to  it. 

"  Do  you  think  they  acquire  an  affec- 
tion for  them  at  all  resembling  that  which 
they  bear  to  their  own  children  ? — Yes; 
a  very  wonderfully  strong  ajection/or  them. 

"  Is  that  reciprocal  on  the  part  of  both  ? 
Yeb;  the  unhappiest  scenes  I  have 

EVER  BEEN  WEUE  THE  SEPARATING  CHILD- 
BEN  FROM  THOSE  WHO  HAD  HAD  THE  CARE 
OF  THEM  FOR  EIGHT  OR  NINE  YEARS. 

"  Does  much  affection  arise  among  the 
nur«e*sown  children  for  the  foundlings  ?— 
Yes,  they  almost  always  call  them  by  her 
name,  unless  they  happened  to  have  two 
or  three;  two  happen  to  have  the  same 
Christian  name,  then  they  are  obliged  to 
call  them  by  the  surname ;  but^  if  they 
have  a  Tom  or  a  John,  they  call  them  by 
the  name  of  the  nurse,  and  not  the  found- 
ling  name ;  sometimes  they  have  a  num- 
ber of  them,  and  tlien  they  cannot  do 
that ;  there  would  be  a  jumble  in  the 
house ;  but  if  tbey  have  only  one  or  two. 
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and  they  have  not  the  same  christian 
name  as  their  own  children,  fhey  then  call 
them  by  the  name  of  the  family,  and  seed 
them  to  school  in  the  name  of  the  family 
that  nurses  them,  and  not  the  foundling 
names.  /  can  gtdte,  thai  almoH  afithevo. 
men  in  my  parish  that  have  fouMdOngt  to 
nurte^  if  they  were  ture  that  ike  ckildrtn 
woM  be  taken  from  ihem^  zpould  not  go  a^ 
for  the  salary* — ^they  wocld  losetuedi 

.THREE  ORFOUR  POUNDS  TO  KEEP  THE  CHIL- 
DREN ;  but  they  take  them  up,  the  salaxy 
being  a  great  object  to  them,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  get  the  salary  and  the  child ; 
and  they  have  often  said,  *We  will  not 
take  them  up  another  year,  we  will  keep 
them.'  There  are  a  great  number  in  my 
parish  that  tliey  have  kept  back  and 
not  brought  np,  who  are  now  living  along 
with  the  families  who  nursed  them ;  and 
I  know  poor  women  who,  although  they 
know  it  is  a  crime,  and  that  1  could  not 
be  a  party  to  it,  although  inclined  to  wink 
at  it  when  a  child  has  a  good  parent,  have 
said, '  When  that  child  is  fiveyeaiB  old,  I 
will  not  take  it  up  to  the  hospital,  I  will 
lose  the  money.' 

"  Do  they  act  up  to  that  ?— Yea,  they 
do ;  and  when  I  have  said  to  them,  *  My 
poor  people,  I  wonder  you  can  be  such 
fools!'  They  say,  «Oh!  sir,  you  do  not 
know  the  love  we  have  for  a  child  we 
have  had  so  long!' 

"  Are  those  children  the  objects  of 
reproach  or  obloquy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  token  chUdren^ 
till  they  go  into  the  hoqjilal,  BUT  THEY  are 
MOST  DREADFUIXY  SO  WHEN  THKY  COME 

RACK  AGAIN.  When  they  are  called  by 
the  name  of  the  people  in  the  house, 
nobody  knows  whether  ibey  are  their 
children  or  not ;  but  when  they  come  dcwn 
^the  bo^suith  a  blue  coat  and  a  red  cape, 
from  the  hospital,  they  are  looked  at  in  a  trry 
nproachful  Vfoy.** 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Mr  Daly; 
and  it  is  confirmed,  if  oonfirmaiiou 
were  needful,  by  all  the  other  compe- 
tent witnesses  who  have  been  e^mi- 
ned  upon  the  subjecU  The  nurses, 
and  the  nurses'  children,  beootne  so 
attached  to  the  poor  foundlings,  that 
the  only  diflScully  experienced  by  the 
Governors  is,  that  of  getting  them  back 
again  to  the  hospital,  after  the  term 
of  their  nursing  has  been  completed; 
the  poor  women  who  have  had  the 
charge  of  them,  although  in  great  po- 
verty, being  willing  and  anxious  to 
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keep  them^  and  provide  for  them  as 
their  own.  We  are^  therefore^  justi- 
fied in  belieyinffy  that  these  most  for« 
loru  of  all  the  destitute  are  not  with- 
out those  who  take  a  kindly  interest 
in  their  welfare^  and  that  no  solid  oh« 
jection  exists  against  subjecting  them 
to  the  regulations  which  we  have  ven- 
tured to  suggest  respecting  other  female 
children.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  fa- 
vour of  taking  the  boys  back  again  to 
the  hospital^  and  the  superior  training 
and  education  which  thev  may  receive 
there,  above  what  is  to  be,  generally 
speaking,  expected  in  thecountrv,  the 
dreadful  disruption  of  the  tendcrest 
ties,  in  the  case  of  young  females  thus 
torn  from  their  last  and  only  friends^ 
is  not  to  be  compensated  by  any  p68« 
sible  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
secluRton  within  the  walls  of  an  insti- 
tution which  jealously  forbids  even 
the  approach  of  those  whom  they  ve- 
nerate and  love  as  parents  and  as  br&* 
thren.  It  is  hard  to  require  of  young 
creatures  thus  to  unlearn  the  earliest 
creed  of  the  heart,  and  to  forget  or 
to  eradicate  the  tenderest  and  the  ho- 
liest of  their  affections.  Such,  we  are 
persuaded,  was  never  the  intention  of 
that  Providence  by  whom  those  affec- 
tions were  implanted  within  them, 
'  and  which,  if  duly  cultivated  and  pro« 
perly  directed  by  a  careful,  but  not 
obtmsive  or  impertinent  superinten- 
dence, would  prove  their  best  preser- 
vation against  the  temptations  of  the 
world. 

But  we  forget  that  we  are  prescri- 
bing regulations  for  an  institution  that 
is  about  to  be  extinguished.  The  lie- 
port  before  us  recommends,  "  that 
from  and  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1830,  all  further  admissions  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital  should  cease !" 
The  Committee  do  not  apprehend  any 
increase  of  child- murder,  because  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  who  ne- 
ver, be  it  observed,  made  it  a  subject 
of  distinct  and  specific  enquiry,  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  any  such  fatal 
consequence  to  the  operation  of  the 
act  of  1822 !  But  in  any  event,  the 
Committee  add,  "  the  crime  of  infan- 
ticide may  be  better  checked  either  bv 
the  due  enforcement  of  the  actswhicn 
are  in  existence  for  the  support  of  de- 
serted children,  but  which  have  had 
only  a  partial  operation  in  Ireland,  or 
by  a  revision  and  amendment  of  the 
law,  than  by  the  continuance  of  a 
system  which  the  Committee  cannot 
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but  consider  as  exposed  to  grave  oIh 
jections  in  principle,  which  nave  not 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  practical 
success  of  its  operations."  The  Com- 
mittee well  know  that  there  is,  at 
present,  no  effectual  provision  for  de- 
serted children  in  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Foundling  Hospital ; 
and  we  .cannot  but  think  that  their 
humanity,  as  well  as  their  wisdom, 
would  be  more  apparent,  if  they  made 
some  attempt  to  provide  against  the 
destruction  of  the  one,  before  they 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
other.  With  respect  to  the  ''grave 
objections"  in  principle,  to  which  such 
establishments  are  exposed,  they  are, 
first,  that  a  facility  of  preserving  and 
educating  illegitimate  children  serves 
to  encourage  anill^itimate  intercourse 
between  the  sexes.  This  we  do  not 
believe.  No  man,  or  woman  either, 
who  was  otherwise  disposed  to  commit 
that  crime,  was  ever  yet  restrained 
from  it  by  a  consideration  of  the  future 
fate  of  their  unfortunate  offspring. 
The  second  grave  obiection  to  whidi 
the  system  is  exposed,  is,  we  presume, 
derived  from  Malthus's  theory  of  po- 
pulation. .  The  disciples  of  that  re- 
verend gentleman's  school  conceive, 
that  by  saving  the  lives  of  destitute 
children,  we  are  impiously  removing 
one  of  the  checks  which  Providence 
has  imposed  upon  excessive  popuU- 
tion  !  Such  are  the  grave  objections, 
in  Yfoxni  of  principle,  to  which  tho 
system  is  exposed  1  Objections  which 
could  not  be  harboured  for  one  mo- 
ment either  in  the  head  of  a  wise,  or 
the  heart  of  a  good  man ;  but  which 
the  Committee  view  with  great  re- 
spect, and  make  them,  in  part,  the 
ground  of  a  most  weighty  recommeu- 
ation  to  Parliament ! 
With  reference  to  the  education  of 
the  children,  the  Committee  observe, 
that  they  "  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  the  general  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  the  commissioners 
in  their  third  Repor  t,  and  deduced  from 
evidence  which  is  quoted  in  the  10th 
and  following  pages  of  that  docu<« 
ment." 

We  have  opened  the  third  Report 
of  the  Education  Commissioners,  and 
attentivelv  examined  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Committee,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  discover  any  thing 
that  appears  to  us  to  justify  their  pre- 
'  sent  recommendation.  We  find  there, 
what  we  before  stated  t^  be  a  lamenu 
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able  ftct,  that  a  oonriderable  number 
of  the  female  children,  educated  in 
charity  boarding-scfaoolB,  turn  out  ill. 
And  we  find  alao,  that  the  general 
conclusion  to  which  the  Commission* 
en  came  was,  to  recommend  the  ap- 
prenticing the  children,  both  males 
and  females,  from  the  houses  in  which 
they  were  nursed,  without  bringing 
them  back  to  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
This,  the  reader  will  perceive,  only 
differs  from  the  nlan  which  we  have 
ourseWes  ▼entnied  to  surest,  by  em« 
bracing  both  sexes  insteadof  one;  and 
it  is  surely  very  far  from  justifying  the 
deadly  blow  which  the  present  Com« 
mittee  aim  at  the  very  existence  of  the 
institution.  ''  We,"  say  the  Commis- 
sioners, "  are  not  prepared  to  suggest 
the  course  of  discontinuing  alto^uier 
the  practice  of  educating  a  portion  of 
the  children  within  the  wiuls  of  the 
hospital,  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
offering  it  as  our  earnest  reeommenda- 
tion,  that  the  governors  should  give  a 
fair  and  &dl  trial  to  Uie  experiment 
which  we  suggest,  of  permitting  such 
children,  as  have  been  placed  m  the 
hands  of  careful  Protestant  nurses, 
under  the  superintendence  of  clergy- 
men  willing  to  discharge  that  imporU 
ant  duty,  and  with  good  day-schools 
in  their  neighbourhood,  so  to  continue 
until  the  time  arrives,  when  they  may 
be  apprenticed,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  m>m  those  situations,  without 
bringing  them  back  into  the  hospital 
The  experience  of  a  few  ^ears  cannot 
fail  to  lead  to  a  just  estimate  of  the 
relative  advantage  of  the  two  systems." 
We  consider  it  unfortunate  that  the 
Committee,  appointed  to  examine  the 
Miscellaneous  Estimates,  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  adopt  this  recommend- 
ation, upon  which,  nevertheless,  they 
profess  to  have  founded  their  report  I 
The  Commissioners  recommend  that  a 
new  system  should  be  tried  concur- 
rently with  the  old,  and  say  that  a 
short  time  would  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  public  to  decide  between 
them.  The  Committee  recommend, 
(professing,  observe,  to  be  regulated 
by  the  advice  of  the  Commissioners !) 
that  both  the  old  and  the  new  wstem 
should  be  abandoned  I  Had  sufficient 
time  been  allowed  for  a  fair  trial  of 
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te  experiment  snmated,  we  mlg^ 
conclude  that  it  fiuled,  and  that  nei- 
ther the  old  nor  the  new  system  was 
worth  oresorving.  But  the  Repmct  of 
the  Education  Commiasioners  bears 
date,  September  1825;  that  of  the 
present  Committee,  June  1829,  in- 
cluding only  a  period  of  two  yean 
and  eight  months,  during  which  no 
one  will  pretend  that  the  new  system 
could  be  fully  tried;  nordotheCom- 
mittee  app^r  to  have  examined  a 
single  individual,  or  asked  a  sii^ 
question,  with  any  refereoce  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  worked,  or  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  att^iding 
its  adoption. 

Can  we  then  suppose  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  very  anxious  to  discover 
the  real  character  of  the  institution, 
which  thev  have  so  hastily  condemn- 
ed ;  and  that  they  were  not  more  mo* 
ved  by  those  "  grave  objectiona*  to 
the  pnndples  on  which  it  was  found- 
ed, and  to  which  we  have  before  aUu- 
ded,  than  by  any  ample  or  candid  con- 
sideration **  of  the  practical  wmcfss 
attending  its  operations ;"  or  the  pro- 
bable advantages  derivable  fbNn  the 
judicious  suggestions  which  had  been 
made? 

No;  Mr  Hume  saw  that  it  cost 
money.  Spring  Rice,  and  his  Whig 
and  Radical  compeers  and  aasodates, 
felt  that  it  was  r^arded  with  aveisiou 
by  the  Papists;  the ktitudinarian  and 
infidel  members  of  the  Committee 
looked  upon  it  with  jealousy,  as  being 
the  possible  seminary  of  sound  consti- 
tutional principles  amongst  the  lower 
classes;  and  those  who  were  in  the 
dissenting  interest,— Mr  Smith,  Da- 
niel Whittle  Harvey,  &c  &c  &a, 
r^arded  it  with  a  heart-hatred,  aa 
being  in  some  d^ree,  no  matter  how 
small,  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
that  now-explodedanomaly  in  Ireland. 
the  Established  Church ;  and,  acootd- 
ingly,  they  have  all  conspired,  widi  a 
most  edifying  unanunity,  for  ita  ovo^ 
throw.  The  Government  feel  them- 
selves weak  in  principle,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  obliged  to  yield  to 
clamour  and  to  numbers.  And  an  in- 
stitution, which  was  well  calculate 
under  efficient  management,  to  send 
out  into  society  annually  an  hundred* 


•  This  is  the  lowest  calculation  that  can  be  made  of  the  nnmbeis  annually  to  be 
apprenticed  fifom  the  Hospital,  ever  since  the  admissions  have  been  reduced  to  five 
hundred.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  in  order  to  keep  up  the  complement,  thai 
tnere  may  be  at  no  tine  either  excess  or  deficiency,  the  number  annually  appctnti- 
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weU-edueated  Protestants,  whose  ex« 
ample  must  hare  a  sensible  influence 
in  counterbalancing  Popery  and  dimi« 
nishing  crime,  will  be  surrendered  as 
a  sacrifice  to  folly,  to  bigotry^  to  wick« 
edness,  and  to  infatuation ! 

We  will  be  told  Uiat  an  enquiry  was 
instituted,  and  that  abuses  were  dis* 
covered,  which  disentitled  the  Found* 
ling  Hospital  to  any  favourable  consi* 
deration.  But  sudi  is  not  the  case. 
An  enquirr^  indeed,  was  instituted, 
and  indLviduals  were  put  into  commis* 
sion  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into 
effect,  by  whom  the  public  might  be 
well  assured  it  would  be  tigimy  and 
inexorably  conducted.  They  consisted 
of  a  Socintan,  a  Puritan,  two  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a 
Papist  Such  is  not  the  description  of 
persons  upon  whose  partiality  tiie  Hos-i 
pital  could  very  confidently  calculate. 
Defects  in  its  government  they  disco- 
▼ered,  and  suggested  some,  we  think, 
not  injudicious  remedies  for  them  ; 
but  the  abuses  were  positively  neither 
incorrigible  nor  enormous,  and  such 
as  mignt  in  every  instance  be  prevent- 
ed  by  a  very  practicable  improvement 
in  the  system.  We  know  not  how  the 
Education  Commissioners  will  feel  at 
hearing  their  authority  claimed,  while 
their  advice  has  been  disr^;arded,  but 
we  will  not  undertake  to  say,  that  had 
they  been  awsre  of  the  views  of  the 

E resent  Committee,  they  would  not  so 
ave  shaped  their  Report  as  fully  to 
justify  its  recommendation. 

This  we  say,  not  from  any  parti- 
cularly ill  opinion  of  these  gentlemen, 
but  we  live  in  times  when  principle  is 
laughed  at,  and  no  one  can  venture  to 
say  of  another  that  he  will  not  eat  his 
words.  It  will  not,  therefore,  very 
much  surprise  us  to  find  JiCslie  Foster 
and  Mr  Grant,  as  well  as  Mr  Blake 
and  Frankland  Lewis, .Joining  with 
the  present  Committee  in  recommend- 
ing the  utter  extinction  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  after  having  so  recently 
expressea  their  wishes  for  its  stability, 
and  devised  some  very  salutary  regu- 
lations for  its  improvement. 

This  is  to  be  lamented  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  pkce,  we  know 
not  what  is  to  become  of  the  unfortu- 
nate beings  for  whose  preservation  it 


was  founded.  That  its  extinction 
should  operate  as  a  check  upon  illicit 
intercourse,  is  a  notion  too  preposter- 
ous to  be  entertained.  That  the  diild- 
ren,  who  ma^  be  the  fruit  of  sudi  in- 
tercourse, will  be  cherished  by  parents 
who  are  either  unable  to  provide  for, 
or  willing  to  abandon  them,  is  almost 
as  little  to  be  expected.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  fear,  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  will  ope- 
rate like  the  decree  of  King  Hmd, 
and  even  exceed  the  proverbial  barba- 
rity of  that  cunning  and  cruel  tyrant, 
in  the  extent  and  the  continuity  of  the 
infanticide  to  which  it  may  give  rise ! 
Bnt  even  this  appears  to  us  tp  be  by 
no  means  the  greatest  of  its  evils.  Sup- 
posing that  the  lives  of  the  children 
are  spared,  and  that  they  grow  up  to 
be  men  and  women,  what  is  the  Qu- 
estion, what  are  the  habits,  which  they 
are  likely  to  imbibe  and  contract 
amongst  those,  by  whose  abandon- 
ment of  principle  they  were  produ- 
ced, by  the  wages  of  whose  profligacy 
they  are  reared,  and  by  whose  ex- 
ample they  must,  in  all  probability, 
be  influenced  and  directed  ?  Hold  m 
mind,  ye  ssge  and  sapient  Economists, 
that  they  are,  even  in  such  a  case,  a 
burden  upon  the  oommunity»  Their 
very  existence  is  an  evidence  of  that. 
If  they  live,  it  is  dear  that  their 
wretched  parents  must  provide  the 
means  of  their  support ;  and,  when 
we  consider  who  and  what  these  are, 
how  is  it  either  possible  that  they  can, 
or  probable  that,  even  if  they  could, 
they  would  do  so,  otherwise  than  by 
theft,  or  b^ing,  or  prostitution?  Tbe 
community,  thmfore,  will  gain  no- 
thing even  in  point  of  money,  by 
withdrawing  thegrant from  the  Fofind- 
ling  Hospiud.  They  will  still  be  ob- 
liged to  support  such  as  survive  ot  the 
wretched  objects  of  that  most  benefi- 
cent charity,  if  not  in  one  shape  in  an- 
other, with  this  diflbrenoe,  thst  in  the 
one  case  the  flmndlings  would  be  train- 
ed up  in  the  way  they  should  go ;  in 
the  other  case,  they  must  be  trained  up 
in  the  way  they  should  not  go;  so 
that  the  countiy  will  not  only  be  a 
creditor  to  the  amount  of  what  it  be- 
stows in  alms  or  loses  by  pillage,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  eaucated  in 


cod  should  equal  one-fifth  of  the  nomber  annually  received.  In  point  of  fact,  of  late 
years,  the  number  annually  ^»prenticed  has  been  much  greater,  genenUly  aveiaginfl^ 
from  three  to  four  hundred,  and  on  one  occasion  excesdiogjSiVi 
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enable  them  to  cope  with  the  increased 
and  increasing  number  of  malefactors 
by  whom  society  must  be  infested. 

It  has  happened  to  us  to  be  ac« 
qoainted  with  an  individual  who  seem* 
ed  bent  upon  attempting  to  bring  up 
his  family  upon  a  species  of  food 
which  was  calculated  to  produce  dis« 
ease,  but  which  was  recommended  to 
him  by  its  superior  cheapness;  and 
who  was  only  deterred  from  his  abo« 
minable  purpose  by  being  convinced 
that  it  would,  in  the  end,  cost  him 
sinore  for  medicine,  and  for  medical 
attendance,  than  he  could  hope  to  save 
in  the  article  of  diet!    And  it  was 
well  for  the  wretched  family,  that  his 
understanding  was  not  altogether  so 
obtuse  as  his  heart  was  hardened. 
Tliey  would  have  been,  otherwise, 
remorselessly  sacrificed  to  a  consider- 
ation of  sordid  economy.  Right  heart-* 
Uj  should  we  rejoice  if  our  sapient  le« 
gislators  were  accessible  to  a  similar 
conviction ;  and  that  they  saw  as  clear- 
ly the  ultimate  expense  of  their  present 
system  of  national  penury ;  and  were 
influenced  even  by  so  low  a  motive  to 
proceed  in  a  course  more  accordant 
with  the  dictates  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity !    And  so  thev  would,  if  they 
reslly  felt  for  the  public  purse  as  the 
individual  above  alluded  to  did  for 
his  own.    But  Spring  Rice,  Sir  John 
Newport,  &c  &c  &c.  are  much  more 
bent  upon  purchasing  eclat  by  a  sem« 
blable  parsimony,  than  of  efiecting  a 
national  saving  by  a  real  economy; 
and,  therefore,  they  care  not  to  what 
d^ee  gaols,  gibbets,  prosecutions,  im- 
prisonments, transportations,  &c«  &c. 
are  multiplied,  provided  they  are  per- 
mitted to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  their  con- 
stituents by  a  reduction  in  the  present 
amount  of  those  estimates,  by  the 
timely  and  righteous  application  of 
which  the  deplorable   necessity  for 
other   and  far    heavier   assessments 
might  be  prevented. 

That  all  cases  of  a  public  nature 
should  be  prosecuted  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, we  think  perfectly  reasonable. 
We  mean  by  cases  of  a  public  nature, 
those  arising  out  of  political  causes,  by 
which  the  well-being  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  affi;cted.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  principle  by  which  Mr  Sau- 
rin  was  governed  in  deciding  upon  the 
cases  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Crown 
when  he  was  Attorney-General;  al- 
though it  was  overlooked  by  his  pre- 
decessors, the  present  Chief  Baron,  and 


by  Lord  Plunkett,  both  when  he  CBoe 
in  with  ''all  the  Talente,"  and  recently 
when  he  succeeded  to  o£Boe  upon  the 
coalition  of  the  Grenvilles  with  Lord 
Liverpool's  administration.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  emoluments  of 
the  Attorney-General  depend  Tery  eon- 
siderably  upon  the  numoer  of  crown 
prosecutions  respecting  which  he  ii 
consulted,  we  cannot  but  regard  any 
advice  by  which  his  fees  of  office 
must  be  so  considerably  increased  with 
very  great  suspicion — a  suspicion  not 
at  all  diminished  by  perceiving  that 
the  increase  of  crime  and  of  diatarb- 
anoe  appears  to  have  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  public  prosecutions.  The 
Committee  observe,  that "  the  follow- 
ing statement  will  shew  the  progress  of 
the  Parliamentary  grants  for  criminal 
prosecutions  since  the  Union  :— 

Average  of  three  years 
to  January     .     .    1804 
Ditto,    .      .       1807 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


Voted  in  1823, 
Ditto  in  1829, 


1810 
1813 
1816 
1819 
1822 
1825 
1828 


21433 
23»077 
23»077 
2^077 
«a077 
23,077 
21,025 
80.733 
8S;233 


662.712 
37,000 
50,000 


Total  Parliamentary  Grants,    749,74i 

Thus,  we  have  a  sura  not  a  great 
deal  short  of  a  million  sterling,  voted 
for  public  prosecutions  in  Ireland  da- 
ring a  period  of  less  than  thirty  years  I 
And,  what  is  particularly  remanable, 
the  years  during  which  the  annual 
grants  have  been  advancing  at  the 
most  rapid  strides,  have  been  years  of 
continued  and  increanng  turhuiemee  ! 
That  the  prosecutions  and  the  disturb- 
ances are  connected  with  each  other, 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  we 
will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  most  as- 
suredly they  do  not  appear  to  be  con- 
nected  in  the  way  of  an  evil  and  its 
remedy.  Looking  to  results,  the  means 
resorted  to  have  not  quieted  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  state  physicians  are  no 
better  than  quacks,  who  persevere  in 
reneating  an  inefficient  medicine  after 
it  has  been  proved  unavailing. 

From  1807  to  1822,  whicii  iochides 
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nearly  the  whole  period  of  Mr  Sanrin'B 
official  life^  a9  Irish  Attorney-General^ 
the  Piirliamentary  grants  never  ex* 
ceeded  the  average  of  L.83,077  ;  and, 
daring  that  time,  there  were  two  pe- 
riods peculiarly  marked  by  a  system 
of  lawless  violence,  such  as  required 
the  promptest  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  executive,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
legal  authorities,  the  most  vigorous 
and  energetic  administration  of  the 
law.  Mr  Saurin,  we  are  told,  waa 
not  particularly  anxious  to  institute 
pubhc  prosecutions ;  but  nevertheless 
he  met  and  subdued  the  insurgents, 
and  re-established  peace  and  tranquil* 
Ifty,  at  less  than  one-half  the  expense 
to  which  the  country  is  at  present  put, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  very  inef- 
ficient  system  that  has  been  since 
adopted. 

Bat,  in  truth,  we  are  not  surprised 
either  at  the  monstrous  expense  that 
has  been  incurred,  or  the  glaring  in- 
efficacy  of  the  means  that  have  been 
resorted  to,  for  the  suppression  of  dis- 
tarbances  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
The  simple  fact  appears  to  be,  that  we 
have  contented  ourselves  with  going  to 
iaw  with  those  who  were  not  satisfied 
without  going  to  war  with  us.    The 
vigorous  operations  of  midnight  ban- 
dits, with   strong   heads  and  hard 
hearts,  must  ever  prove  more  than  a 
match  for  the  movements  of  tardy- 
gaited  justice.    The  law  says,  if  vou 
murder  that  tithe-proctor,  you  snail 
be  hanged.    ''  As  how  ?"  asks  the 
bloodthirsty  miscreant  to  whom  the 
admonition  is  directed.    He  is  an- 
swered, the   Crown  will  prosecute. 
He  replies,  '^  Even  if  it  should,  I  have 
ten  chances  to  one  of  getting  off— but 
let  me  see  the  man  who  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  appear  against  me.    I 
belong  to  an  association  who  are  a 
terror  to  informers.    You  must  first 
contrive  to  catch  me,  at  present  no 
easy  thing.  I  am  then  indicted.   The 
bills   are  sent  before  a  grand  jury. 
Should  they  be  found,  they  have  still 
to  be  tried  by  a  petit  jury ;  the  most 
conclosive  evidence  must  be  given  in 
9rder  to  prove  m^  guilt,  and  the  most 
trifling  informahty  is  sufficient  to  set 
tne  free.     We  are  not  encumbered  by 
mj  forma  of  that  kind.    Is  any  man 
suspected  of  conspiring  against  us,  he 
s  marked  for  death !  No  matter  who 
le  is,  or  where  he  is,  our  vengeance 
irill   K»oner  or  later  overtake  him! 
rhxLM  it  is  we  rale  the  roast.  No  ays* 


tem  of  bribery  which  yon  can  adopt, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  witnesses, 
can  be  compared  with  our  system  of 
intimidation.  And,  as  long  as  you 
confine  yourselves  within  the  forms  of 
law,  while  we  are  permitted  to  use 
the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife, 
the  desultory  warfare  which  we  wage 
upon  society  can  never  be  effectually 
resisted.  '//  is  not  the  interest  of  any 
man,  within  the  sphere  of  our  influence, 
to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
He  has  much  more  to  apprehend  from 
Captain  Rock,  than  to  hope  for  from 
the  Government  of  the  country  I"  Now, 
if  this  may  be  truly  said,  and  if  it  be 
firmly  believed,  can  we  affect  surprise 
that  the  present  milk-and-water  sys« 
tem  has  failed  to  tranquiUise  the  coun- 
p7  ?  But  before  proceeding  farther, 
it  is  right  to  put  on  record  the  evi- 
den(Aby  which  this  view  is  established, 
so  as  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
refutation.  Mr  Doherty,  the  Solicit 
tor-General  for  Ireland,  is  asked,  '*  Is 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  sums 
paid  for  criminal  prosecutions  expend- 
ed  in  conveying  out  of  the  country 
witnesses  who  dare  not  remain  in  the 
country  ?"  He  answers,  "  There  is 
a  case  at  thia  moment  upon  which  I 
was  consulted  before  leaving  Dublin, 
in  which  I  think  the  good  faith  of  the 
Government  is  pledged  to  provide />r 
fifteen  persons,  by  sending  them  out 
of  the  country,  arising  out  of  one  crt- 
minal  prosecution*  I  think  it  abso« 
lutely  necessary  that  every  one  should 
be  removed  from  the  country ;  thej 
would  not  be  suffered  to  live  there  if 
they  returned;  and  my  reason  for 
thinking  that  is  this :  some  years  ago, 
just  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr 
Lamb  in  Ireland,  as  secretary,  there 
was  a  criminal  prosecution,  in  which 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Mara  gave  evi« 
dence  as  a  witness ;  he  was  removed 
from  Uie  country,  and  brought  up  to 
Dublin  for  protection ;  and  Mr  Lamb 
had  frequent  conferences  with  me 
about  the  propriety  of  sending  him 
back  to  the  country ;  he  said  it  was  an 
expense  that  ought  not  to  be  entailed 
upon  the  Government. .  I  requested 
My  Lamb  not  to  form  a  hasty  judg- 
ment upon  the  subject,  for  when  he 
waa  a  little  longer  in  Ireland,  and  ac* 
quainted  with  me  peculiarities  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  he  would  find  it 
was  not  an  unneceasary  expense.  The 
indiridual  I  speak  of  did  not  return 
to  the  country ;  but  such  was  (he  dm 
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gree  of  hatred  to  his  family,  in  conso' 
qaence  of  his  having  given  evidence, 
UuLt  hisfamiig,  consisting  of  three  bro^ 
there,  were  beset  in  the  evening  return^ 
ing  from  work,  and  merely  because 
they  could  not  find  the  man  himself, 
who  was  protected  in  Dublin,  and  had 
given  evidence,  they  attempted  to  mur* 
der  the  three  brothers,  and  they  suC" 
eeeded  in  murdering  one,  for  no  other 
cause  than  from  Ids  brother  having 
given,  evidence.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing evidence  in  that  case  was  ex- 
ceedingly greati  and  it  is  in  conse- 
auenoe  of  the  effective  prosecution  in 
lat  case,  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  provide  for  fifteen  people." 

"  Are  you  aware  of  how  many 
score  persons,  coming  under  that  de- 
scription, within  the  last  three  years. 
Government  have  found  it  necessary 
to  provide  asylums  for  altogether?" 
"  I  cannot  at  all  state  the  number ; 
but  in  that  same  case  which  I  allude 
to,  after  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to 
bring  the  prosecution  to  bear,  in  the 
course  of  the  preliminary  examination, 
it  became  necessary  to  send  to  the 
borders  of  the  Queen's  county,  and  of 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  to  get  a  wit- 
ness, who  was  referred  to  by  the  evi« 
denoeof  one  of  the  ai)provers,  as  to 
an  apparently  immaterial  fact,  which 
would  be  very  valuable  in  corrobora- 
ting the  approver.  A  police  officer 
was  sent  at  night,  and  brought  him 
to  my  room  ;  the  man  came  into  the 
room,  arid  utterly  denied  every  thing 
on  the  subject ;  he  refused  to  give  evi- 
dence ;  he  was  a  very  respectable- look^ 
ing  man,  apparently  of  the  better  class 
of  farmers  ;  and  when  lie  was  urged 
very  strongly  to  give  evidence,  he  burst 
out  crying,  and' said,  '  If  the  book  is 
put  to  me,  I  will  not  perjure  myself,  1 
will  speak  the  truth;  but  i  must  make 

UP  MY  SOUL,  FOR  1  SHALL  B£  MUR- 
DERID  WHEN  I  RETURN  !  !  !'     Hc  WOS 

one  of  those  who  was  told  he  should 
be  provided  for;  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  farm  in  the  country ;  and 
I  never  saw  a  man  suffer  more  in  giv- 
ing evidence,  under  the  idea  of  being 
obliged  to  give  up  his  farm." 

So  far  the  Solicitor-  General.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Matthew  fiarrington,  the 
Crown  Solicitor  for  the  Munster  Cir- 
cuit:—" In  looking  over  the  ex- 
penses of  the  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  Committee  wish  to  know,  whether 
there  are  any  items  included  in  those 


expenses  beyond  the  law  costs  in- 
curred.^ Yes,  considerably ;  thepro^ 
fessional  costs  are  not  one  third  cf  the 
expenses  ;  there  is  the  expense  of  send* 
ing  the  families  of  the  prosecutors  fre» 
quently  to  America;  providing  for  wit- 
nesses, and  sustaining  them  before  and 
aAer  they  have  given  evidence ;  for  it 
is  impossible  for  any  poor  man  to  give 
evidence  in  any  of  those  counties,  iu 
most  cases,  unless  they  are  protected 
afterwards.  In  the  last  week  there 
was  a  recommendation  to  Government 
from  the  magistrates  of  Donerail, 
Lord  Donerail,  Lord  Kingston,  and 
others,  to  have  the  witnesses  who  as- 
sisted in  Mr  Lawe's  prosecution  re- 
moved to  Dublin,  as  they  could  not 
remain  with  safety  in  the  country; 
and  about  three  weeks  sgo,  it  cost  Go- 
vernment L.IOOO  to  send  twenty-one 
persons  out  of  the  country ;  they  had 
got  various  sums  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment;  some  of  them  had  large  Carni- 
lies,  and  their  passage  was  paid  out ; 
some  of  them  got  L.20,  some  L.50, 
some  L.lOO,  according  as  Government 
thought  proper  to  reward  them. 

"  Do  you  know  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses, fi-om  the  Munster  Circuit,  that 
have  been  sent  abroad  ?  I  hare  no 
idea;  but  there  has  scareslybeen  a  t?ef$el 
that  has  sailed  from  Limeride,  with 
passengers  to  America,  for  same  y^ars, 
in  which  a  number  qf  persons  have  not 
been  stnt  out,  who  could  not  remaim  in 
the  country,  Mr  Vaakes  has  disco- 
vered a  very  bad  murder  in  Limerick 
about  three  weeks  ago;  it  was  the 
murder  of  two  keepers  of  goods  dis- 
trained on  a  small  farm.  The  wit- 
nesses are  obliged  to  be  removed  imme- 
diatelv  on  giving  information  ;  invari- 
ably the  momen  t  a  witness  gives  any  in- 
formation, he  is  obliged  to  be  taken  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Government. 
There  was  a  case  tried  in  Limerick  in 
the  year  18S3,  for  an  attack  upon 
Shanagolden  Post- Office;  thirteen  men 
were  in  custody,  the  chief  witness  was 
an  approver ;  I  had  him  in  my  care  in 
the  Crown-office,  and  on  the  dat  of 

THE  TRIAL,  HE  WAS  STOLEN  OCT  OF 
THE  OFFICE,  AND  MURDERED,  and  WC 

gave  his  information  in  evidence,  and 
the  thirteen  were  capitally  convicted 
under  an  act  of  Parliament,  by  which 
you  can  give  in  evidence  the  infonna- 
tion  of  a  witness  who  is  murdered. 
'*  Were  the  men   hanged?    Ko; 

THEY  WERE  ALL  TRANSFORTED  !  !  I" 

Nowj  we  ask  the  reader,  does  he,  in 
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his  conscience,  believe  that  such  a  sys- 
tem of  prosecution  and  punishment  is 
calculated  for  the  suppression  of  such 
a  system  of  combination  and  of  crimes  ? 
The  offenders  commit  a  capital  of- 
fence.   They  then  procure  the  mur- 
der of  the  witness  by  whom  they  are 
to  be  prosecuted.   They  are  neverthe- 
less tried  and  convicted;  and  their 
sentence  is — transportatUm  !  !  !    We 
can  easily  conceive  the  wretches  transm 
ported  with  joy  when  their  fate  was 
announced,  and  looking  forward  with 
delight  to  obtaining,  at  the  expense  of 
Government,  a  free  passage  to  a  dis- 
tant country,  where  they  were  sure  of 
meeting  with  old  friends,  their  copart- 
ners in  former  iniquities,  with  whom 
they  would  quaff  a  social  bowl,  and 
enjoy  a  heartv  laugh  at  the  expense 
of  John  BuU's  stolidity  and  infa- 
tuation.    Transportation!    Why,  it 
amounts  to  a  bounty  upon  murder. 
We  have  ourselves  known  instances 
of  offences  committed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  procuring  for  the  o&nd- 
ers,  the  boon  of  transportation.     We 
have  sometimes  seen  the  enraged  cul- 
prit stamp  and  foam  in  the  Dock, 
when  the  presiding  judge  did  not  con- 
sider the  crime  sufficiently  weighty  to 
pass  upon  him  the  sentence  of  trans- 
portation !     But  let  us  not  be  mista- 
ken.    If  the  criminals  alluded  to  by 
Mr  Barrington,  instead  of  being  trans* 
ported^  were  hanged,  in  our  view  of 
the  case  it  would  make  very  litUe  dif- 
ference.   Even  such  a  visitation  of 
vengeance  must,  for  a)l  purposes  of 
the  prevention  of  crime,  (one  of  the 
great  ends  of  legal  punishment,)  be 
altogether    unavaHiug.     And    why? 
Because,for  one  whom  the  Government 
can  fairly  hang,  twenty  will  be  mur* 
dered, 

Kovr,  is  that  a  state  of  things  during 
which  the  peace  of  the  country  can  be 
preserved,  and  person  and  property  se- 
cured, by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
law?  Can  any  good  result  from  any 
lonp;er  exhibiting  the  farce  of  Justice, 
with  her  sword  and  her  scales,  playing 
blind- man's  buff  with  such  hydra- 
1  leaded  delinquencies.^  To  our  minds, 
this  appears  as  absurd  as  it  would  be,  if 
an  enemy  invaded  our  shores,  to  con  tent 
ourselves  with  filing  a  bill  in  Chancery 
igainRt  him.  FaUtaff  thought  the  Wi- 
low  Quickly  oughttobe abundantly  sa- 
tisfied when  he  gave  her  a  receipt  for  the 
noney  she  lent  him*  The  loyal  inha- 
bitants  Q^  Limericic  and  Tipperary 
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have  scarcely  any  better  security  for 
their  lives  and  properties,  while  a  sys- 
tem of  outrage,  the  most  organized  and 
the  most  dreadful  that  ever  arrayed 
itself  against  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  community,  is  only  met  by  a 
resistance  so  feeble  and  so  inefficient, 
as  to  provoke  the  laughter  and  the 
contempt  of  the  insurgents.  But  we 
cannot  be  too  particular  in  fortifying 
our  view  of  this  awful  state  of  thinga 
by  all  the  unexceptionable  evidence  of 
which  we  can  avail  ourselves.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  cvi- 
denceof  William  Kemmis,  Esq.,  Crown 
Solicitor  for  the  Leinster  Circuit :— . 
"  Having  named  the  county  of  Tippe- 
rary, can  you  give  the  Committee  the 
expense  of  conducting  any  of  the  late 
criminal  trials  there  ?  For  instance, 
for  the  murder  of  Meara?  Yes,  I 
think  I  can  in  the  case  of  Meara. 
The  whole  expense  that  went  through 
my  hands  in  ail  those  trials,  with  re- 
spect to  the  witnesses'  expenses  and 
lawyers'  fees,  amounted  to  two  thoum 
sand  and  fifty  two  pounds  I 

''  Can  you  state  how  much  of  it 
consisted  of  witnesses'  expenses  ?  I 
paid  five  hundred  pounds  on  that  trial 
for  witnesses !  1 

"  Does  any  proportion  of  that  sum 
belong  to  the  securing  the  persons  of 
witnesses  who  gave  testimony  subse- 
quent to  the  trial  ?  No !  I !" 

So  that  exclusively  of  the  heavy 
sum  of  two  thousand  and  fifty,  two 
pounds  for  the  prosecution  ofonecrime, 
an  equally  heavy  expense,  no  doubt, 
was  incurred  for  the  protection  of  the 
witnesses  i ! !  But  not  for  their  pro- 
tection; for  no  money  could  insure 
their  safety  if  they  remained  at  home; 
it  was  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing for  them  the  melancholy  pri- 
vilege of  transporting  themselves  and 
their  families  from  the  land  of  their 
birth  for  ever ! !  1  Thus,  transporta- 
tion is  in  one  case  made  the  punishm 
ment  of  the  most  atrocious  murder  ; 
and,  in  another  case,  the  reward  of 
the  most  heroic  self-devotion  evinced 
in  the  discovery  and  the  prosecution 
of  it,  in  defiance  of  a  sy&tem  of  the 
most  terrific  intimidation  1 !  1  Truly, 
this  is  consulting  well  for  the  peace 
and  weU-being  of  the  country,  where 
the  punishment  of  the  malefactor  is 
the  reward  of  the  informer.^  Only 
imagine  the  witness  and  the  criminal 
meeting  hereafier  in  a  distant  coun- 
try, and  the  foUowinjf  dialogue  taking 
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place  between  them — "  What  brought 
you  here,  Paddy  ?" — "  I  was  trans- 

Sorted  for  the  murder  of  Mr  Vaakes ; 
ut  what  brought  you  here  yourself?" 
— "  I  was  transported  for  giylng  evi- 
dence against  you ! ! !" 

No^  no ;  this  will  never  do.  Better 
that  fi|uilt  should  go  for  ever  unpunidh* 
ed,  tnan  that  its  punishment  should 
thus  evidence  the  triumph  of  outrage 
and  violence^  and  be  the  cause  why 
virtue  and  loyalty  must,  for  their  pro- 
tection,  be  proscribed !  Better  succumb 
at  once  to  the  insurgents,  than  have 
recourse  to  measures  which  only  prove 
our  weakness  and  their  strength,  and 
in  a  tenfold  degree  encourage  their 
wickedness  and  exasperate  their  ven- 
geance. The  law,  as  at  present  admi- 
nistered in  the  disturbed  counties,  is 
a  mockery  of  justice.  The  proceedings 
are  too  uncertain  and  too  slow^  and  its 
sanctions  are  too  insignificant,  either 
to  overtake  guilt  or  to  intimidate  the 
guilty.  The  ordinary  administration 
of  the  law  takes  for  granted  an  ordi- 
nary state  of  civil  society^  when  the 
murderer  can  find  no  protection  or 
countenance,  and  every  man's  hand 
will  be  raised  against  him.  But  the 
contrary  of  this  is  the  case  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.  Mr  Barrington, 
whose  evidence  has  been  already  quo- 
ted, observes,  "  the  people  are  disin- 
clined to  prosecute — the  great  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  witnesses.  In  England 
every  man  assists  in  the  prosecution 
—in  Ireland,  generally,  every  man 
assists  in  an  acquittal^— I  mean  the 
people  of  the  lower  class."  Now,  this 
being  so,  surely  the  counties  of  Tip- 
perary,  or  Limerick,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered places  where  the  ends  of  law 
can  be  attained  by  observing  its  cus- 
tomary formalities.  There  the  reign 
of  terror  has  begun — ^there  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  has  been  denoun- 
ced— and  there,  also,  for  so  alone  can 
the  ends  of  justice  be  attained,  the 
clemency  of  law  should,  for  a  season, 
be  suspended. 

Do  we  wait  until  rebellion  is  openly 
declared,  before  we  take  any  measures 
by  which  its  calamities  may  be  avert- 
ed? Will  not  the  murdered  witness, 
the  threatened  juror,  the  mid-day  ra- 
pine and  violence,  the  midnight  con- 
flagration, arouse  us  from  our  supine- 
ness,  and  proclaim,  "  with  most  mi- 
raculous organ,"  the  cruelty,  as  well 
as  the  folly  and  wickedness,  of  suffer^ 
ing  disorders  of  this  kind  to  rise  to  a 


height  at  which  they  may  not  be  re- 
sisted? What  more  do  the  distnrben 
want,  than  that  outrage  should  be 
perpetrated  vnth  impunity  ?  That  for 
one  man  who  can  be  found,  for  my 
bribe,  to  become  a  witness,  ten  naj 
be  found  who,  for  half-a*cn>wB,  will 
commit  a  miurder  ?  What  moie  do 
they  want  than  this  ?  Is  not  thdr 
system  complete;  and  the  more  so, 
necause  it  is  not  avowed  ?  Do  ve 
think,  that  because  we  dose  our  eyei 
to  its  nature,  its  origin,  and  itscaofi* 

guenoes,  its  atrocities  will  be  less  io- 
uman  or  formidable?  No.  Tbe 
longer  we  defer  the  only  reme^t  ^ 
more  desperate  will  be  the  disease, 
and  the  more  sanguinary  any  measons 
which  may  be  effectual  for  its  extiN 
pation. 

What,  then,  do  we  propose?  The 
measures  whidi  such  a  suteof  this^ 
indicates  are,  we  think,  sufficieotiy 
obvious.  They  must  be  suck  as  ^i 
resemble  the  proceedings  of  the  diHur^ 
ers  of  the  public  peace,  in  certaint§i'» 
vigour,  and  in  celerity,  or  the;/  am  k 
of  no  avail.  More  we  need  not  sit 
at  present.  To  a  govemmmt  disposeo 
to  do  its  duty,  the  course  is  pltio* 
There  is  at  present  in  Ireland  a  mi- 
litary force  to  the  amount  of  aenn 
or  eight-and-twenty  thousand  men, 
(about  four  times  the  number  qoM> 
tered  in  England,)  and  if  these  tR 
not  employed  in  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  country,  they  are  a  heavy  and 
a  useless  burden  upon  it,  and  it  vere 
no  matter  how  soon  they  were  with« 
drawn.  Were  they  properly  emplo^ 
turbulence  would  soon  be  quelled,  aoii 
tranquillity  re-established. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  every  art 
of  legal  severity  whidi  falls  short  o( 
the  vigour  necessary  for  attaining  tk 
proposed  end,  is  an  act  of  cruelty  i 
and  that  mercy  only  b^ns,vrhensatli 
severity  is  resorted  to  as  effectm^ 
checks  the  perpetration  of  crime,  and 
renders  severity  no  longer  necessary* 
Of  what  use  have  been  all  the  execii« 
tions  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  whiA 
have  been  of  late  years  done  accordins 
to  law '^  Of  none  whatever.  Death  by 
the  hands  of  the  public  executioner, 
in  that  county,  if  it  does  not  canonic 
the  murderer,  is  considered  sufficient 
to  atone  for  a  multitude  of  sins.  At- 
tended by  his  friends  and  relatives, 
he  advances  to  the  8caffi>ld  with  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr,  and  as  if  he  had  a 
positive  pleasure  in  being  hanged. 
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But  let  him  be  surpriied  in  his  mid« 
night  orgiet^  and  sufier  a  summary 
execution  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiery, 
and  it  is  quite  another  thing.  There 
his  ruffian  energies  quail  before  the 
terrors  of  a  vengeance  which  has  over- 
taken him  in  his  misdeeds,  and  anti- 
cipates the  fulfilment  of  his  wicked 
and  malevolent  intentions.  He  is  oon- 
science-stricken^  and  self-convicted  of 
his  ini<^uitiesy  and  acknowledges,  in 
his  punuhment,  the  righteous  judg-i 
mcnt  of  Gon.  However  he  may  brave 
what  he  conceits  to  be  the  malice  of 
men,  his  heart  sinks  under  what  he 
feels  to  be  the  weight  of  Almighty 
MALEnicTioN; — and  his  death  pro- 
duces as  great  an  effect  upon  those 
who  witness  it,  or  to  whom  he  may 
be  known,  as  if  he  perished  by  fire 
sent  down  from  heaven. 

Let  Sir  Richard  Wilson,  let  Mr 
Vaakes,  let  Mr  Lowe,  let  any  of  the 
efficient  Irish  magistrates,  be  ques« 
tioned  concerning  these  things,  and 
we  sre  content  to  for^o  for  ever  all 
character  for  either  candour  or  saga- 
city, if  their  opinions  do  not  bear  us 
out  in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  them. 
"What  we  recommend  is,  we  are  per- 
suaded,  as  merciful  as  it  would  be 
found  efficacious.  The  laws  of  the 
land  would  again  have  their  course. 
The  avenues  of  justice  would  no  longer 
he  obstructed.  Evil  doers  would  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  be  a  terror  to 
those  who' are  disposed  to  do  well. 
The  wicked  and  the  rebellious  would 
no  longer  dictate  terms  to  the  virtu- 
ous and  the  loyal  portion  of  the  com- 
nunity.  The  system  of  intimidation 
vrould  be  retaliated  upon  those  who 
introduced  it;  and  Aaron's  rod,  beco- 
ming a  serpent,  would  devour  all  the 
lesser  serpents  by  whom  the  country 
was  infested.  The  Government  may 
rest  assured,  that,  until  a  miracle  of 
this  kind  is  performed,  there  will  be 
no  enduring  tranquillity  in  Ireland. 

Having  expressed  ourselves  so  much 
at  large  respecting  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Irisn  disturbances,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  met, 
we  must  be  brief  upon  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  present  mode  or  con- 
ducting public  prosecutions.  And 
here  we  are  dearly  of  opinion,  that 
the  Attorney- General  should  be  paid 
by  a  stated  salary,  and  not  by  fees ;  at 
least  that  there  should  bono  fee  in  those 
cases  where  he  is  called  upon  to  dis^ 


criminate  between  the  alleged  offences 
which  assume  a  public  character,  and 
those  which  may  be  left  to  be  dealt 
with  as  it  seems  good  to  the  private 
individuals  who  may  be  affected  by 
them.  When  things  are  in  a  natural 
and  a  healthful  state,  no  offence  should 
be  prosecuted  by  the  public,  unless 
the  public  are  directly  affected  by  it. 
It  should  be  a  rule  in  law,  as  well  as 
in  poetry,  *'  Nee  Deus  interdt  nisi  dig- 
nus  vindice  nodus."  And  no  Attorney- 
General,  be  he  ever  so  immaculate, 
should  be  tempted  to  depart  from  that 
rule,  by  making  his  emoluments  de- 
pend, in  any  degree,  upon  the  num- 
ber of  prosecutions  which  he  saddles 
upon  the  public.  It  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  a  bad  regulation  directly  td 
reverse  all  this,  and  as. long  as  the 
country  continues  disturbed  to  con- 
sider his  emoluments  as  suspended. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be 
right  that  he  should  have  a  direct 
interest  in  public  disturbance,  as  he 
positively  has,  according  to  the  foU 
lowing  extract  from  the  evidence :— • 

*'  William  Kemmis,  Esq.  What  pay- 
ments are  there  to  the  Attorney  and  So- 
llciior  General  ?  There  is  annually  a  sum 
paid  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Gene- 
ra], and  Mr  Green,  through  my  hands. 

**  Will  you  sute  what  sum?  L.1000 
Irish  currency  to  the  Attorney-General, 
Xi.800  late  currency  to  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, and  L.500  late  currency  to  Mr 
Green. 

"  What  duties  are  performed  by  those 
officers  for  that  amount  of  salary  you 
have  alluded  to  ?  A  constant  attendance 
upon  the  Government,  almost  daily  at- 
tendance, to  answer  any  questions  that 
may  be  necessary. 

"  What  is  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Green  ?  He  is  a  law  adviser  of  the  Crown, 
on  all  applications  that  are  made  to  Go* 
vemment  hy  the  magistrates ;  and  if  there 
is  any  legal  question  whatever  that  cannot 
be  distinctly  answered,  he  answers  it;  and 
then,  if  there  is  a  difficulty,  it  is  referred 
to  the  law  officers  in  the  nature  of  a 


"  Is  there  any  fee  with  that  case  ?  Yes} 
that  is  quite  distinct. 

«<  So  that,  independently  of  the  salary 
you  allude  to,  there  is  a  fee  paid  on  each 
case  referred  to  the  crown-lawyers  ?  Yesu 

'*  Does  that  payment,  to  which  you 
have  adverted,  include  their  remunera- 
tion for  the  adrice  they  give  you  as 
crown-solicitor  ?  No,  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  It. 
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«  Are  they  paid,  independently  of  that,     sponsible  for  the  oondttdt  of  the  case; 


for  the  advice  they  give  you  as  crown- 
solicitor  ?  They  are, 

•<  In  what  way  is  that  remuneration 
paid  to  them—is  there  a  special  case 
sent  to  them  ?  I  receive  a  letter  from 
the  Government  directing  me  to  do  so, 
and  I  draw  up  a  case  upon  the  facts,  and 
lay  it  before  the  law  officers,  as  directed, 
and  upon  that  they  get  a  fee. 

<*  Are  the  Committee  to  understand, 
that  every  direction  given  to  the  crown 
solicitor  to  prosecute,  proceeds  upon  a 
case  laid  before  the  crown*lawyers,  for 
which  they  receive  a  fee?  It  is  not  upon 
a  case  of  prosecution  I  allude  to,  it  is 
mere  civil  cases. 

*<  Confining  the  question  to  prosecu- 
tions, will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state, 
whether  the  crown  lawyers  receive  fees 
for  instructions  given  to  the  crown  soli- 
citor to  prosecute  ?  They  do.** 

Thus  it  maybe  teen  how  crown  law* 
yers  and  crown  solicitors  may  tbriye 
upon  public  disturbance.  We  do  not 
insinuate  that  their  present  profits  are 
too  large,  although  we  are  disposed  to 
think  they  might  be  somewhat  car- 
tailed  witnout  great  injustice.  But 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they 
should  be  relieved  from  their  present 
suspicious  character,  and  put  upon  a 
basis  more  consistent  witn  the  pure 
and  singleminded  administration  of 
justice. 

We  conceive  that  the  expenses  of 
crown  prosecutions  might  be  consi« 
derablv  curtailed^  by  employing  no 
more  lawyers  than  are  actually  occu« 
pied  in  conducting  them.  At  present^ 
the  practice  is  to  employ  four  lawyers, 
two  in  full  business^  and  two  in  mo« 
derate  business,  in  order  to  ensure 
attendance;  as,  if  none  but  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  were  engaged,  they  might 
happen  to  be  absent  upon  civil  busi« 
ness  in  one  court,  when  the  criminal 
business  came  on  in  the  other.  In 
our  opinion  this  is  perfectly  unneces- 
sary. The  leading  lawyers  are  gene- 
rally those  to  whom  silk  gowns  are  an 
object;  and  the  instances  are  rare  in- 
deed, in  which  they  would  not  gladly 
accept  of  them,  upon  condition  of  bc^ 
ing  liable  to  be  consulted,  generally, 
respecting  criminal  prosecutions  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  but  without 
receiving  an  actual  fee,  unless,  when 
the  trial  comes  on,  they  give  an  ac- 
tual attendance.  They  might  have, 
when  so  consulted,  the  appointment 
of  the  junior  counsel,  and  b^  held  r^ 


but  any  services  short  of  an  actual  tu 
tendance  during  the  progress  of  it, 
would  be,  we  conceive,  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  rank  which  they  hare 
already  attained,  and  the  prospects  of 
promotion  which  open  before  them. 

We  observe  that,  in  speaking  of 
'<  the  House  of  Industry,"  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  **  the  propriety  d 
adopting  the  principle  advanta^uslj 
acted  upon  in  London  and  Edimrorgh, 
as  well  as  in  the  Hospital  for  Incun- 
bles,  and  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of 
Dublin,  and  of  obtaining  die  gratu- 
tous  services  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, rather  than  by  pacing  them 
annual  salaries."  Now,  if  such  a 
principle  may  be  applied  to  physidiiu, 
where  actual  services  are  performed, 
and  valuable  attendance  given,  there 
can  be  no  injostioe  in  applying  it  to 
lawyers,  when  no  services  are  perform- 
ed, and  no  attendance  is  g;iven ;— es- 
pecially as  the  physician  receives  no 
compensation  in  the  way  of  rank, 
while  the  lawyer's  services  may  be  said 
to  be  in  some  sort  purchased  by  the 
very  enviable  distinction  that  has  been 
conferred  upon  him. 

With  respect  to  the  expenses  incur- 
red for  the  protection  of  witnesses,  the 
Committee  rightly  observe,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  55th  of  George  III* 
appear  to  have  been  most  improperly 
evaded.  *'  This  act  empowers  sbq 
authorizes  the  court  to  allow  Uie  pro- 
secutor his  expenses,  and  if  poor,  a 
recompense  for  his  loss  of  time.  The 
provisions  with  respect  to  witnesses 
are  similar,  and  grand  juries  are  di- 
rected to  make  presentment  of  the 
amount  so  awarded.  By  a  construc- 
tion, which  appears  to  your  Committee 
to  be  objectionable,  this  act  has  been 
limited  to  cases  in  which  the  Crown 
does  not  prosecute ;  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  expense  for  witnesses  hu  been 
thrown  on  the  public  purse.  Your 
Committee  recommend  mat  this  prac- 
tice should  no  longer  be  pursued,  but 
that,  whether  the  Crown  does  or  does 
not  prosecute,  the  paymenta  directed 
under  the  enactment  of  the  55th  of 
George  III.  diould  be  considered  a 
local  burden,  to  be  raised  by  a  jury 
assessment." 

It  is  monstrous  to  tax  the  quiet 
counties  for  the  crimes  of  those  that 
are  disturbed.  Let  them  bear  their 
own  burdens.  **  As  ihey  have  sown, 
80  let  them  reap."    If  the/  cannoi 
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afford  to  pay  for  the  effectual  proseca- 
tion  of  the  offences  committed  amongst 
them,  it  is  clear  that  crime  must  have 
arisen  to  a  height  at  which  it  can  no 
longer  be  subdued  by  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  law,  and  a  system  lug 
ejtpeMive,  but  more  effective,  must  be 
resorted  to  before  it  can  be  arrested. 

We  do  not  mean  to  pursue  the 
Committee  through  all  the  details  of 
their  Report.    Enough  has  been  said 
to  shew  the  general  scope  of  their 
enquiries,  and  the  general  purport  of 
their  recommendations.    They  have 
enquired  into  charitable  institutions 
for  education,  in  much  the  same  spirit 
in  which  Henry  the  Eighth  ordered  a 
visitation  of  the  monasteries ;  not  in 
order  to  discover  and  to  remedy  what 
was  wrong,  but  in  order  to  find  an 
excuse  for  suppressing  them  altoge« 
ther.    And,  accordingly,  what  that 
vigorous  monarch  did,  by  his  mea- 
sures against  Popery  in  England,  they 
are  likely  to  do,  by  their  measures 
against  Protestantism  in  Ireland.    It 
as  yet  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  all 
this  will  be  countenanced  by  Parlia- 
ment.    But  unless  Providence  should 
almost  miraculously  interpose,  recent 
measures  leave  but  little  ground  for 
hope,  that  that  august  body  will  con« 
suit  best  either  for  its  own  dignity  or 
the  well-being  of  the  empire. 

Are  the  Protestant  establishments  to 
be  abandoned?  Are  we  prepared  to 
cut  the  last  cable  by  which  the  con* 
nexion  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  secured  ?  This  is  the  shape 
which  the  question  ought  to  assume 
to  our  legislators,  and  which  it  will 
assume  to  all  who  view  it  in  its  true 
bearing.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  less  cri- 
ticsJly  important  than  the  question  of 
Bmancipation  itself. 

Xhe  Papists  have  now  gained  an 
equality  of  civil  privil^es.  If,  in  ad- 
Li  tion  to  their  overwhelming  num« 
K-rs,  thejr  are  enabled,  by  their  parlia- 
Dentary  influence,  to  cause  a  poeitive 
^.earetue  in  the  ^eetive  strength  of 
he  J*rotestant  population,  the  conse- 
ueiicea  are  too  clearly  visible,  not  to 
le  seen  even  by  the  most  short-sighted 
f  ikie  members  who  afiect  to  clamour 
>r  civil  rights,  while  thev  are  laying 
le  axe  to  the  root  of  the  oonstitu- 
on. 

"  Oh  I  but  those  establishments 
ere  so  expensive!"  They  were  not 
cpensive.  "  How  do  you  prove 
ui  t  f  "  ETen  by  calculationa  ^  vulgar 
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arithmetic;  calculations  which  should 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  enlightened 
member  for  Codcermouth, — ^we  beg  his 
pardon,  for  Aberdeen.     He  is  one  of 
that  precious  tribe  of  Economists  who 
are  so  sparing  of  the  public  money, 
and  only  prodigal  of  its  morals  and 
its  blood  I  "  But  how  do  you  prove 
that  these  institutions  are  not  a  heavy 
national  burden  ?"  Take,  for  insUnce, 
the  Foundling  Hospital.    The  child- 
ren must  be  reared  eomewhere,  or  they 
must  perish.    "Granted."   But  their 
parents  are  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  rear  them,  except  by  beggary  or 
pillage;  so  that  we  have  only  the 
choice  of  being  plundered  for  their 
maintenance  in  one  way,  or  being 
taxed  for  it  in  another.  Now, ''utrum 
horum   mavis  accipe"-*make  your 
election  between  them.  You  have  the 
choice  either  of  bringing  those  child* 
ren  up,  so  that  they  may  be  a  bless- 
ing,  or  of  suffering  them  to  be  brought 
up,  so  that  they  must  be  a  curse  to  the 
community.     But  you  have  not  the 
choice  of  avoiding  the  charges  of  their 
education  and  maintenance,  whether  it 
he  for  good  or  for  evil ;  for  if  you  pay 
out  of  your  pocket  for  it  in  the  one 
case,  you  bleed  through  the  nose  for  it 
in  the  other.  Now,  most  sublime  £co« 
nomist,  we  think  that,  even  upon  con« 
siderations  of  vulgar  arithmetic,  you 
must  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  over« 
thrown.     But  if  we  ore  disposed  to 
narrow  your  operations  in  one  quar- 
ter, they  mav,  we  Uiink,  be  advantage- 
ously extended  iu  another.    Are  the 
poor  education  charities  the  only  ob- 
jects against  which  your   eoonomrc 
rage  is  to  be  directed?    What  think 
you  of  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  which 
hoe  been  voted  for  Crown  prosectim 
tions  ?   Recollect  that  this  sum  is  in- 
dependently of  the  expenses  of  a  sti- 
pendiary magistracy,  independently  of 
the  expenses  of  a  stipendiary  police,  in- 
dependently of  the  expenses  of  Judges 
and  their  arcuit  retinue,  independent- 
ly of  the  expenses  of  the  enormous  mi« 
htary  establishment,  without  which, 
we  are  told,  the  peace  of  the  country 
oould  not  be  secured — ^this  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  is  independently  of 
all  those  other  weighty  expenses  at  pre- 
sent levied  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  law  into  effect,  in  those  cases  whex« 
the  Crown  undertakes  to  prosecute; 
and  is  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  the 
fees  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  Soli- 
citpr-6eneral|  the  practising  lawyers. 


the  Crown  fiolicitany  and  the  expenses  considenttionl  Sordy  theie  are  thin^ 

incurred  for  the  procuring  and  the  which  might  have  attracted  the  it- 

protectionofwitnessesi!!  Nowjinight  tention  of  real  Economists;  if  the 

not  justice  be  more  cheaply,  and  not  mind  of  Parliament  had  not  beenpn* 

less  efficiently,  administered  ?    Is  it  occupied  by  an  insane  project  for  tu 

necessary,  then,  to  scatter  thouaands  multiplication  of  felona,  by  mcsu  o: 

amongst  die  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  which  the  wretched  ol^ects  of  yv^ 

and,  by  making  their  emoluments  de*-  lie  charity  may  be  caal,  as  a  spedei  d 

pend  upon  the  number  of  proseoutiona^  offal,  to  aatiafy  the  ravening  sppetiui 

make  it  their  interest  that  the  country  of  the  harpies  and  the  vampires  of  the 

should  be  disturbed?  Here,  we  thinks  lawl 

both  on  grounds  of  policy  and  ec(mo*>  But  we  have  done.  The  tide  d 
my,  amazing  retrenchments  might  be  revolution  has  set  in.  Powen  id^ 
effected.  principles  are  in  rapid  nrogresi  of  i»' 
t.The  Attorney-General's  emolumenta  velopement,  by  which  tne  chsrseter  of 
are  at  present  so  great,  that  he  would  this  empire  muat  be  changed;  whfr 
be  a  considerable  loser  by  acoepting  ther  for  the  better,  time  will  t^ 
any  office  lower  than  that  of  Lord  The  atmoapheie,  we  are  told,  it  pun- 
Chancellor  1  The  Sdidtor-General  fied  by  the  thunder-atorm.  Fatin 
would  consider  himself  ill  requited,  generations  may  learn  wisdom  inn 
if  asked  to  resign  for  any  thing  short  our  folly,  and  be  taught,  that  to 
of  a  chief  seat  upon  the  bench  I  The  are  cases  in  which  parsimony  i>F^ 
Crown  solicitors,  a  species  of  state  fusion ;  and  also  cases  in  whidi  i  li* 
attorneys,  would  be  very  loath  to  ex«  beral  expenditure  of  the  puUicmooe^ 
change  their  very  lucrative  profession  ii  productive  of  aa  many  advantigei 
for  the  office  and  emoluments  of  a  aaajudiciouaretreiidiment. 
puisne  Judge,  with  all  ita  dignity  and 


Thk  above  had  scarcely  been  written,  when  the  following  ResolutioDS  of 
the  Magistrates  of  the  County  of  Tipperary  appeared  in  the  Irish  papers;      | 

*'  Resolved,  That  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  which  have  prevailed  in  tiui 
county  for  the  last  three  years,  several  Meetings  of  MagisUates  have  been  held  vitii^ 
that  period,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  means  best  calculated  to  arrest  tbcc 
progress 

^'  Resolved,  That  at  these  meetings  It  was  resolved  unanhnously,  that  tbemetosio^ 
powers  afibrded  by  the  existing  laws  were  insufficient,  and  that  the  sUte  of  the  eooooT 
was  sudi  aa  to  call  for  the  renewal  and  application  of  the  Insurrection  Act 

<'  Reaolved,  That  since  the  transmission  of  our  last  Memorial,  dated  20th  Oeteba 
1827,  on  this  subject,  to  the  Lord^Lieutenant,  notwithstanding  the  rewar4aqfftnih 
his  ExceUency  for  the  ditcovcry  and  apprehension  of  (ffenders^  and  the  uniud  tf^rtt 
of  the  Magistrates  and  local  authorities  to  restore  tranquillity^  thk  systkxo' 

OUTBAGE  AND  DAEIKO  OrFOSITIOW  TO  TBS  LAWS  HAS  IHCnXASSD,  AMD  CO)!' 
TINUES  TO  INCREASE,  TO  AN  ALAEXIXG  EXTENT  !  I  I 

'*  Resolved,  That  a  great  portion  of  the  commonalty  are  in  possession  of  volittB"^ 
arms,  and  that  bodies  of  armed  men  have  appeared  lately  on  teveral  occomw  ^'^ 
NOONDAY,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  thrcaientti 
the  lives  and  properties  of  all  who  are  opposed  to  their  unlawful  proceedings. 

*<  Resolved,  That  such  is  the  demoralization  of  the  lower  classes,  such  their  coR^^ 
racy,  and  such  the  prevailing  system  of  terror^  that  all  endeavours  to  procure  i'fi'' 
motion  to  convict  and  bring  qgrenders  to  Justice  are  vain  andfntile, 

«'  Resolved,  That  it  is  our  firm  persuasion,  that  the  existing  evUa  call  for  sIrODg  !■• 
vigorous  measuxea,  and  that  the  Insurrection  Act,  or  some  such  measure^  is  best  olcc* 
lated  to  restore  peace  and  tranquiUity. 

*^  Resolved,  That  in  consequenoe  of  hidden  arms  in  this  coaatry,  and  thedi^^> 
if  not  impossibility,  of  obtaining  information  by  means  of  which  tbey.ctrald  bedi«^ 
vered,  t^  would  be  advitable  to  amend  tlie  Arms  Acty  making  the  possession  of  «»*• 
censed  arms  a  transportable  felony-^giving  all  proper  facility  to  the  right  ofscarA-* 
and  limiting  within  proper  restrictions  the  privilege  of  keeping  arms  at  alL 

"  Resolved,  That  it  would  be  expedient  at  the  present  juncture  to  establish  mifitaij 
posts  throughout  the  country,  to  augment  the  police  stations,  as  a  measure  cilcuUtts 
to  prevent  the  furdier  extension  of  the  existing  system  of  oatragC;  though  at  the  sssk 
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ime  we  an  firmly  penaaded  and  oonyinced,  that  no  imans  »hort  of  the  one  we  have 
recommended  will  prove  efficacious  in  the  present  calamitous  state  of  the  country, 

<^  Resolved,  That  a  respectful  memorial,  founded  on  these  resolutions,  be  forthwith 
ransmitted  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord-LieutenanL" 

Such  are  the  resolutions  of  the  magistrates^not  of  Orange  magistrates— not 
)f  those  who  have  sigDalised  themselves  hy  their  patronage  of  Brunswick 
::iah8,— -but  of  men  who  were  and  are  thorough  Liberals,  out-and-out  £manci« 
;>ator»— of  political  Don  Quixotes,  in  fact,  who  are  now  made  to  feel  some* 
;hing  worse  than  the  hack-stories  of  the  galley-slaves,  whose  cause  they  so  chi- 
valrously championed,  and  who  are  supplicating  for  protection  against  their 
vengeance  with  as  much  impassioned  earnestness  as  they  ever  contended  for 
iieir  emancipation  I  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Strong  as  are  the  measures 
vhich  the  Tipperary  magistrates  require,  we  fear  that  they  will  not  at  present 
M  Bu£Scient  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  pountry.  Our  reason  for  so  thinking 
B  this :  The  most  akrming  feature  of  the  present  disturbances  is,  that  they 
ire  fearlessly  perpetrated  in  open  day,  the  insurgents  not  being  at  the  trouble 
4>  disguise  or  conceal  themselves,  from  a  conviction  that  no  one  dare  bear  wit« 
less  against  them.  How  is  a  system  of  this  kind  to  be  met  bgr  the  Insurrec« 
ion  Act,  unless  by  a  species  of  omnipresence  on  the  part  of  the  police,  who 
ire  too  few,  and  too  thinly  scattered,  to  be  in  the  present  state  of  things  an 
Lvailable  protection  to  the  country  ?  No — the  evil  has  been  suffered  too  long 
o  be  DOW  ched^d  by  any  thing  short  of  a  far  more  formidable  remedy.  The 
nsurgents  have  been  permitted  to  feel  their  strength — they  have  beenpermit« 
«d  to  exult  in  a  fancied  triumph  over  the  law— sind  they  must  be  tougnt  their 
nistake,  if  indeed  mistake  it  be,  before  their  guilty  career  can  be  effectually 
irrested. 


LBTTXa  VEOM  PHILtVnCUS. 


To  ChfiHophm'  Ninik,  Enquire. 


DiAE  AKP  Rive  AID  Sib, 
As,  with  your  usual  ooncem  for  the 
nterests  of  mankind,  you  have  su£^ 
id  the  world  to  be  illuminated  through 
iie  medium  of  your  '*  Attic  pages," 
with  the  philosophical  lucubrations  of 
;he  iUttsCrions  author  of  «  Four  Dia*- 
ogues  on  Proximate  Causation,"  and 
in  entirely  new  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, you  will  perhaps  permit  me 
tlso,  an  humble  disciple  of  that  re- 
spectable sage, — an  inferior  satellite 
»f  so  bright  a  luminary,— -to  shine  for 
I  short  time,  though  with  a  feeble  and 
i  borrowed  light,  in  endeavouring  to 
promote  enquiry  after  truth,  and  to 
iivest  matter  of  the  imaginary  pro- 
perties with  which  it  has  been  cloth- 
ed "  by  the  fancies  or  superstitions  of 
nen*" 

But,  tit  limine,  I  must  congratulate 
r'ourself  and  vour  country,  that  the 
propensities  ot  the  founder  of  the  new 
School  of  Philosophy  are  decidedly 
leripatetic  Happy  Christopher  North! 
lod  happy  Scotland  1  since  the  British 
Aristotle  meditates  to  comprise  you  iu 
lis  general  tour  throughout  the  king^ 
iom.  Let  the  modem  Athens  exult 
a  antidpation  of  ^e  presence  of  one 


who  inll  teach  her  schools  of  philoso- 
phy  to  vie  with  those  of  her  ancient 
prototype,  and  let  the  Genius  of  the 
Highlands  prepare  to  welcome  him 
with  congenial  mists.  The  worthy 
KnighUerrant's  apprehensions  of  in- 
hospitable treatment  in  the  land  of 
Cakes  and  of  Glcnlivet,  are  surely  un* 
founded.  Already  do  I  fancy  that  I 
behold  him  enjoying  the  glorious  fes- 
tivities of  Ambroie's ;  and,  under  the 
combined  influence  <^  a  sublime  imi^ 
gination,  and  sublime  whisky  toddy, 
bearing  a  conspicuous  part  in  one  of 
the  most  intellectual  Noctes  ever  ce- 
lebrated in  the  Snuggery,  or  the  Blue 
Room,  and  consequently  in  the  world. 
Barbarous  indeed  would  that  coun- 
try be,  which  should  fail  to  bestow  a 
gracious  reception  on  so  illustrious  a 
Btranger,  the  avowed  object  of  his  visit 
being  to  enable  himself  to  celebrate 
the  national  virtues,  and  usefully  ad- 
monish its  possible  vices.  But  I  di»a 
miBs  the  historian  and  the  moralist  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  Scottish  people ; 
at  present,  I  have  only  to  do  with  the 
pluiosopher. 

The  principal  error  of  Bacon,  and 
Nswton,  and,  permit  me,  sir,  with 
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great  deference  to  add— K>f  yourself^ 
coDsiits  in  the  rejection  of  all  theore- 
tical abstractions^  and  in  deducing 
general  principles  from  actual  obser- 
vation and  experiment, — ^thua  reason- 
ing from  effects  up  to  causes^ — which 
is  manifestly  inverting  the  order  of 
things.  Philosophical  investigation 
ought  clearly  to  proceed  pxri  passu 
with  its  objects;  and  nature  herself 
will  teach  us  that,  inasmuch  as  causes 
existed  before  effects^  the  farmer  should 
be  satisfactorily  elucidated  before  we 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  lat- 
ter. This  grand  truth  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked  dv  the  gene- 
rality of  modern  philosophers,  whicli 
Is  quite  surpriftng,  since  it  is  a  truth 
no  less  obvious  than  important.  Mi- 
nute research  and  petty  detail  are  the 
indications  of  a  little  mind ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  a  truly  sublime 
and  comprehensive  theory  uioold  be 
built  upon  a  tedious  examination  of 
isolated  facts.  Sir  Richard  Phillips^ 
in  rejecting  the  rigid  rules  and  violent 
restraints  to  which  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors would  have  subjected  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind,  has,  no  doubt, 
been  influenced  by  the  splendid  ex- 
ample of  Aristotle ;  though  far  more 
merit  is  due  to  the  En^ish  than  to 
the  Grecian  Philosopher,  since  the  for- 
mer has  had  to  encounter  absurd  pre- 
judices which  had  no  existence  in  the 
days  of  the  Stagyrite.  Sir  Richard 
observes,  that  **  when  we  under- 
stand the  true  proximate  causes,  we 
can  in  all  cases,  as  we  do  in  a  few, 
resson  a  priori  from  the  causes  to  the 
effects,  and  thereby  wonderfully  en- 
large the  bounds  of  knowledge*  Ha- 
ving thus  indicated  his  hostility  to 
the  Inductive  method  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  author  of  the  Novum  Or- 
ganon,  he  proceeds  at  once  utterly  to 
demohsh  the  inane  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal gravitation.  That  man  must 
possess  no  ordinary  share  of  intrepi- 
dity, who  thus  ventures  to  attack  error 
in  its  strongholds,  and  to  tear  up  by 
the  roots  those  fancies  and  supersti- 
tions which  have  now  vegetated,  for 
some  generations,  in  the  human  mind, 
intercepting  the  light  of  Heaven  with 
their  fantastic  and  monstrous  branch- 
es, and  chilling  the  fairest  regions  of 
science  with  their  baneful  shade. 

**  Dli  robur  et  les  triplex ;" 
such  a  man  must  be  endowed  with 
jnud^  fortitude,  and  triple  brasa.  Siit 
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Sir  Richard,  in  ascrilnng  the  theory :: 
Newton  to  the  flight  of  a  ^hilosopb- 
cal  imagination,  is  doing  himsdf  m* 
nifest  ii^ustice,  and  magnifying  tk 
merits  of  his  rival  at  his  own  expew. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  charBCteris- 
tic  of  Newton's  intellect  was  tbe  n> 

Silar  control  which  he  exercised  ow 
e  imaginative  faculty.  He  proceeds 
step  by  step  to  his  otgect  with  tk 
most  painful  deliberation,  neter  vec- 
turing  on  the  assertion  of  a  ss^l; 
principle,  until  he  has  anbriected  it  (e 
a  tedious  process  of  mathematical  m* 
soning.  This  was  dearly  a  great  &i^ 
where  there  was  sodi  ample  scope  for 
speculation,  and  must  remind  eim 
one  of  the  not-suffidently-adventarou 
mariner,  who  coasted  with  timid  els' 
tion  along  the  shore,  instead  of  boUlj 
putting  out  to  sea.  It  cannot  bot ce> 
cur  to  a  reflecting  mind,  that  tbm 
must  be  something  radicslly  defeetne 
in  a  system,  where  so  much  democ* 
stration  is  considered  neoemry.  :fir 
Richard  carefully  shuns  this  man 
vexatious  method  of  enauiry,  tbe  vx 
of  which  be  justly  considers  to  be  tk 
means  of  embarrasdng  all  search  aftn 
truth ;  and,  by  dealing  only  in  genenl 
abstractions,  establishes  his  tbrory  a: 
once  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispau ; 
for  it  is  ^uite  clear,  that  men  a&sa- 
tions  which  do  not  depend  upon  na- 
soning,  are  the  l^s  obnoxious  to  oor- 
futation.  In  one  instance,  and  one 
only,  does  Sir  Richard  condescend  ts 
have  recourse  to  the  ordinary  mete 
of  sdentific  investigation,  partiallT  es- 
caping, however,  the  imputatioo  ef 
subservience  to  pre-existing  and  h^ 
shionable  theories,  by  adopting,  in  the 
single  Instance  alluded  to,  a  specks 
of  arithmetical  and  mathematical  d^ 
monstration  peculiarly  his  own.  Fint, 
we  are  told,  that  of  course  the  wbca* 
is  an  affair  of  momentum.  Of  coone 
it  is.  So  self-evident  a  propostKS) 
needs  no  proof.  An  ingeniooB,  bat 
too  speculative  correspondent  of  Migi> 
whose  developement  of  a  new  loair 
system  in  the  last  Number  appears  is 
curious  juxta- position  with  Sir  Rkb* 
ard's  letter,  and  indeed  bears  a  ftii* 
king  resemblance  in  phra8eol<^  na^ 
matter  to  the  abstruse  lucubratioitt  of 
the  learned  Knight,  styles  his  thtetj 
''  A  matter  of  moonshine."  Thus  di^ 
ferent  philosophers  rejoice  in  diffcitiit 
appellations  for  their  respective  dco- 
trines.  But  to  return  from  the  matter 
of  moopabine  )o  tbe  «ftir  of  mcuwih 
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turn,  '^  the  momentam  of  the  centre/' 
it  appears, "  is  a  uniform  98,000  feet ; 
and  that  of  the  surface  of  the  whole 
earth  some  multiple  of  the  single  Te- 
locity of  the  equatorial  circle.  Now 
this  rotation/'  continues  Sir  Richard^ 
"  is  that  of  the  area  of  the  equatorial 
circle  at  its  periphery  to  that  of  all  the 
circles  which  compose  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  or  as  one  to  four."  A  simple 
mathematician  might  he  somewhat 
puizled  to  know  what  was  meant  hy 
the  rotation  of  the  area  of  the  equato* 
rial  circle  at  its  periphery ^  hut  would, 
no  doubt,  ultimately  come  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  it  was  cither  the  rotation 
of  the  area,  or  of  the  circumference ; 
in  which  he  would  be  egregiously  mis« 
taken,  since  it  is  possible  to  shew  by 
the  mathematical  process,  called  the 
rcductioadabsurdum,  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  possibly  be 
intended. 

For,  first,  let  us  suppose  the  rota« 
tion  of  the  area  to  be  meant,  then  the 
propoiiition  will  be  as  follows  :^-The 
momentum,  or  Telocity  of  the  surface 
of  the  whole  earth,  is  some  multiple 
of  the  single  Telocity  of  the  equatorial 
circle  ;  and  since  the  area  of  the  equa- 
torial circle  is  to  the  eurface  of  the 
ivbole  earth  in  the  proportion  of  I 
to  4,*  therefore  the  momentum  or 
velocity  of  the  equatorial  circle  is  to 
that  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth 
in  the  same  proportion  of  i  to  4. 
In  this  demonstration  one  step  is  omit- 
ted, and  it  should  stand  thus:  The 
in  omentum  of  .the  equatorial  circle: 
that  of  the  surf;ice  of  the  sphere : :  the 
J rea  of  the  equatorial  circle :  the  aur- 
race  of  the  spnere : :  1  :  i.  Thus,  as  to 
:he  equatorial  circle,  its  area  or  con- 
4>nt  18  made  a  measure  of  the  mo- 
mentum or  Telocitjr;  but  as  to  the 
sphere,  the  content  is  not  made  a  mea- 
mre  of  the  momentum  or  Telocity : 
irhich  is  absurd. 

Next,  let  us  suppose,  that  the  rota- 
ion  of  the  circumference  of  the  equa- 
4>rial  circle  is  intended.  Reasoning 
)ack  wards  from  the  proposition,  as 
iUted  by  Sir  Richard,  we  hsTe,  The 
nomentum  of  the  circumference  of  the 

?iiatorial  circle  :  that  of  the  surface 
the  sphere  : :  I  :  4  : :  the  area  of 


the  equatorial  circle  :  the  eurface  of 
the  sphere.  Here  again  the  content 
is  msde  a  measure  of  the  momentum 
of  the  circumference  of  the  equatorial 
circle,  but  not  of  the  momentum  of 
the  surface  of  the  sphere — which  is 
absurd.  Therefore,  let  the  baffled 
mathematician  "  go  weep,"  not  un« 
reasonably  expecting  any  assistance 
from  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  or  any  of 
his  discijiles,  in  solving  the  difficulty. 
Does  he  imagine  that  the  sublime  se- 
crets of  the  new  philosophy  are  to  be 
disclosed  to  any  but  the  initiated? 
He  is  referred  for  his  probation  to  the 
**  Theorems  on  Celestial  Mechanics," 
and  the  "  Four  Dialogues  on  Proxi-« 
mate  Causation." 

Sir  Richard,  though  apprehensive 
of  not  being  able  to  do  himself  justice 
in  so  brief  a  summary,  still  ventures 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  thinking 
part  (which  of  course  comprises  the 
whole)  of  the  readers  of  Maga  to  a 
few  other  of  his  deductions.  Could 
he  have  found  time  and  space  for  the 
purpose,  he  would  no  doubt  have  ex- 
tended his  theory,  his  definitions,  and 
his  corollaries,  by  a  simple  and  natu- 
ral transition,  from  the  material  to 
the  immaterial— from  the  physical  to 
the  moral  world.  Thus,  as  "  motion 
is  the  life  of  matter,"  it  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  mind,  taken  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense;  or,  in  other 
words,  motion  is  mind,  and  mind  is 
motion.  ItfoUows,  that  all  modifi- 
cations of  mind^e  nothing  else  in  the 
world  but  modifications  of  motion. 
Mystification  is  one  degree  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  immaterial  gas;  delusion 
another  degree  of  expansion— and  so 
on ;  all  of  them  facts  which  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly easy  to  verify.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  we  should  exercise  great 
caution  in  imbibing  potations  of  either 
material  fluidity,  or  immaterial  phi- 
losophy; since,  as  they  both  consist 
meiely  of  degrees  of  expansion  of  the 
respective  gases,  intemperance  either 
in  the  one  or  the  other  might  produce 
an  explosion. 

The  absence  of  the  ''  curious  corol- 
laries" is  the  less  to  be  lamented,  as, 
being  in  possession  of  the  theorems 
from  which  they  are  deduced,  we  can 


*  This  proportion  la  correct,  the  snrfoce  of  a  sphere  being  equal  to  four  times  the 
ires  of  one  of  its  great  circles;  and  the  equatorial  circle  of  Sir  Richard  PliiUips  be- 
Dg  a  great  cifde  at  right  angles  to  the  earth's  axis. 
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easily  draw  wme  lufBdentily  cuTioaa 
ones  for  onrselvcs  j  as  tak^  the  follow- 
ing  examples: 

We  are  told,  that  there  can  be  no 
principle/  power,  or  energy,  called 
mutual  attraction,  because  bodies  mo- 
ting  towards  each  otherdemuid  agents 
or  forces  on  Uieir  remote  ddes  with 
reference  to  each  other.  But  the  fall 
of  a  body  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  earth's  motions ;  (which  must,  in- 
deed, be  the  case;  since,  if  the  body 
were  merely  acted  upon  by  the  same 
forces  as  act  upon  the  earth,  it  would 
constantly  maintain  the  same  relative 
position,  and,  with  respect  to  the  earth, 
would  neither  fall,  nor  rise,  nor  move 
laterally  ;)  hence  it  appears,  that  the 
earth,  being  on  one  side  of  a  body 
falling  towards  it,  is  also  at  the  same 
time  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
body.  This  position  might  be  illus- 
trated  by  the  extraordinary  but  well- 
authenticated  fact  related  of  an  Irish 
soldier,  who  succeeded  in  capturing 
half-a-dozen  of  the  enemy  by  sur- 
rounding them. 

Again,— all  our  experience  applies 
to  bodies  in  some  previous  motion; 
and  it  is  the  overcoming  of  this  force 
which  alone  creates  the  notion  of 
inertia.  Therefore,  inertia  is  only  ano- 
ther word  for  energy,*  since  a  certain 
degree  of  energy  is  necessarily  implied 
in  the  notion  of  resistance  to  a  force. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  more  inert  a 
body  appears,  the  mow  active  it  is  in 
reality — which  is  a  wonderful  consola- 
tion to  fat  and  indolent  people  like 
myself,  and  enables  us  to  regard,  with 
less  of  envy  and  more  of  complacency, 
the  extraordinary  locomotive  powers 
of  some  itinerant  philosophers. 

Were  you.  Sir,  more  grieved  or  sur- 
prised at  the  announcement  contained 
in  the  latter  part  of  Sir  Richard's 
Epistle,  of  the  melancholy  fact,  that 
his  philosophical  speculations  have 
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been  any  thing  bnt  profitable  to  Mb- 
fielf  ?  I  have  no  doobt  that  somv, 
not  unmixed  with  pty,  for  thein^ 
toation  of  jour  species,  wis  tfie  prei 
dominant  feeling  of  your  bosom  «£ 
the  occasion,-^a8  yoa  must  long  sins 
have  ceased  to  wonder  at  die  vuUir 
prejudices  and  blind  partiaficies  of  tbe 
mvdtitude.  It  is  true,  that  the  das- 
geons  of  the  Inquisition  no  leaser 
yawn  fbr  the  adventaroas  pfaiksopber 
who,  diverging  fVom  the  beaten  trad, 
explores  new  and  hitherto  vnheaid-of 
paths  in  the  regions  of  science  and  of 
truth ;  but  surely  it  is  a  apedes  cf 
moral  persecution  to  decline  poTda- 
sing  the  books  of  a  man  who  has  spat 
many  years  of  labour  and  anxiety  i:: 
composing  them,  soUy  for  the  edii- 
eation  of  the  public  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  the  advocates  of  tbeomkal 
Solitics,  and  theoretical  religion,  shooM 
ecline  to  countenance  one  who  kij 
be  considered  the  HtuJcisson  of  I^ife- 
sophy  ?  Such,  we  are  told,  is  the  case, 
however  improbable  it  may  appear; 
and  it  affords  an  additional  sign  d 
that  inconsiBtency  which  appears  tok 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  s.^ 
To  Sir  Richard  Phillips  I  would  o&t 
this  consolation— Remonber  Galil«, 
and  trust  to  posterity  ! 

Pray,  Sir,  how  is  your  gout  ?  Yea 
ought  to  publish  a  periodical  boSetiiL 
of  the  state  of  your  health.  I  sin* 
cerely  hope,  that  the  natural  antipt- 
thy  to  flannel,  which  prevails  doni^ 
the  summer  solstice,  has  not  hindered 
you  from  making  a  copious  use  of  cbt^ 
article  if  it  were  advisable.  TrusiiEg. 
above  all  things,  that  no  ongradccs 
attack  will  interfere  to  prevent  ycsr 
exercising  the  rites  of  hospitdity  \> 
wards  the  illustrious  fonnder  ot  the 
Modem  Peripatetic  Sdiool,  when  be 
shall  become  the  guest  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  I  remain  your  and  his  ^Se^ 
tionate  admirer, 

PHXLirriGcrs. 


*  It  might  be  asserted,  that  the  same  observation  will  hold  good  of  the  rl«  tmer^^ 
which,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  vU  ineriicey  being  considered  a  pn^eity  iuherr-f 
in  all  matter,  is  a  raeteiy passive  resistance  to  motion;  whereas,  the  vis  of  Sir  Rlciuri 
Phillips  is  active ;  therefore  energy,  as  used  in  the  text,  means  active  p&xtcr. 
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Haying  shewn^  in  my  last^  that  Mr 
Ricardo  and  his  followers  are  com* 
pletely  in  error  touching  the  effects  of 
wages  on  profits^  I  will  now  shew  that 
thev  are  equally  in  error  respecting 
both  the  maintenance  and  the  bene« 
ficial  operation  of  a  high  rate  of  pro- 
fit. 

Adam  Smith  and  other  eminent  men 
hold«  that  the  rate  of  profit  must  be 
governed  by  the  supply  of  capital; 
and  Mr  Ricardo  admits^  that  a  low 
rate  of  interest  is  a  s]^mptom  of  a  great 
accumulation  of  capital  as  well  as  of  a 
low  rate  of  profit.  The  admission 
amounts  to  an  avowal  that  an  abun« 
dant  supply  of  capital  can  produce  low 
profits,  and^  of  course^  that  profits  are 
controlled  by  the  supply  of  capital. 
In  truth,  nothing  could  well  be  better 
established  by  reason  and  experience 
than  this— a  scarcity  of  money  will 
produce  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  an 
excess  a  low  one;  if  producers  have  a 
short  supply  of  capital,  they  produce 
a  short  supply  of  goods,  and  in  conse- 

guence  obtain  high  profits;  if  they 
ave  an  excess,  they  produce  an  ex-« 
cess  of  goods^  and  this  gives  them  low 
profits. 

Capital  employed  in  business  would^ 
with  a  high  rate  of  profit,  be  doubled 
every  two  or  three  years ;  of  course, 
with  such  a  rate,  the  whole  trading 
capital  of  the  world  would  be  doubled 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  the  in« 
crease  would  proceed  in  geometrical 
poportion.  As  ponulation  could  not 
keep  pace  with  sucn  a  rapid  increase 
of  production,  the  latter  would  soon 
outrun  consumption,  and  cause  a  ruin* 
ous  glut  of  every  thing* 

The  EconomisU  of  the  Ricardo 
school^  however,  deny  that  abundance 
of  capital  can  produce  a  low  rate  of 
profit,  and  insist  that  such  a  rate  can 
only  flow  from  the  cultivation  of  in« 
ferior  land  and  taxation.  They  sup* 
port  themselves  here  by  their  con* 
stant  resource — the  invention  of  out* 
rageous  fictions.  They  maintain  that 
there  cannot  be  an  excess  of  produc* 
tion,  and  that  competition  cannot  pos* 
dbly  reduce  profits.    Never  did  false* 


hood  conceive  any  thing  more  fiercely 
at  variance  with  the  whole  of  expe* 
rience. 

With  regard  to  over-production, 
they  admit  that  there  may  be  an  ex* 
cess  of  any  particular  commodity ;  but 
they  assert  that  the  cause  is  not  ex* 
cessive  production  of  this,  but  defi* 
dent  production  of  odier  commodities. 
The  market  is  broken  down  with  a 
^lut  of  com.  Granted ;  but  the  cause 
IS,  not  too  much  com,  but  a  deficien* 
ev  of  woollens,  cottons,  or  sugar. 
The  cotton  trade  is  involved  in  bank- 
raptcy,  and  suffering  by  an  excess  of 
cottons.  Trae ;  but  this  is  produced 
by  an  inadequate  supply  of  some  other 
commodities,  and  not  by  a  super* 
abundance  of  cottons.  Childhood 
would  not  disgrace  itself  by  uttering 
any  thing  so  absurd.  If  we  concede 
to  the  Economists  what  they  contend 
for,  there  is  still  an  excess  of  the  com* 
modity — there  is  still  over-produc* 
tion,  and  We  only  reverse  tne  true 
meaning  of  words,  and  blame  one 
cause  instead  of  another. 

But  they  aver  that  there  cailbot  pos* 
sibly  be  an  excess  of  all  commodities. 
Whatis  the  reply  of  history?  Itis,that 
suchan  excess  has  been  a  matter  of  con* 
tinual  occurrence.  The  state  of  this 
country  and  the  world,  at  the  present 
moment,  decisively  refutes  them.  I 
lament  that  it  is  necessary  to  sup* 
port  notorious  fact  with  reasoning. 

Suppose  that  every  capitalist  can, 
on  the  average,  tum  his  capital  over 
four  times  in  the  year,  and  gain  a  net 
profit  on  his  sales  of  ten  per  cent  In 
this  case,  if  a  man  b^;in  business  with 
Ln  10,000,  his  sales  in  the  first  year 
will  amount  to  L.iO,000,  and  his  sa* 
vings  to  L.iOOO.  In  the  second  year, 
his  sales  will  amount  to  L.56,000,  and 
his  savings  to  L.5600.  He  will  nearly 
double  his  capital  in  two  years.  I 
will  assume  that  every  capitalist  will 
double  his  capital  in  ever^  three  years, 
and  employ  nis  savings  m  the  exten* 
bion  of  nis  trade.  Of  course,  capital 
and  production,  in  every  business, 
will  be  enlarged  in  the  same  degree. 
In  three  years'  time,  therefore,  the 
production  of  com,  cattle,  and  other 
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produee  of  the  soil,  will  be  doubled ; 
and  in  six  yean  it  will  be  four  times, 
in  tweWe  yean  it  will  be  sixteen  timeSy 
and  in  twenty-one  years  it  will  be 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  times 
greater  than  it  now  is,  I^oduction 
will  increase  at  the  same  rate  in  every 
business;  and,  consequently » in  twen« 
ty-one  years,  one  hundredand  twenty- 
eight  times  more  corn,  cattle,  wool- 
lens, cottons,  iron,  sugar,  and  other 
commodities,  will  be  produced  than 
now  are.  In  thirty  years,  production 
will  be  above  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Every  man  employs  his  savings  in 
the  extension  of  his  business  as  utr  as 
he  can  do  so  profitably.  If,  however, 
in  this  case,  a  capitalist  should  only 
so  employ  a  part,  what  could  he  do 
with  the  other  part  ?  He  could  not 
put  it  into,  without  enlarging,  ano« 
ther  business ;  he  could  not  throw  it 
into  the  market  as  money,  without 
employing  it  to  increase  production. 
If  capital  should  be  increased,  it  would 
increase  production  in  the  aggregate, 
as  I  have  stated.  According  to  the 
Economists,  such  an  enlargement  of 
production,  even  if  it  were  a  thousand 
times  greater,  could  not  cause  a  ge- 
neral excess  of  commodities,  or  reduce 
the  rate  of  profit.  Speak  of  the  ra- 
vings of  madmen !  tney  ought  to  be 
revereneed  as  the  essence  of  science. 

The  Economists  assert,  that  con- 
sumption is  governed  bjr  production, 
and  that  if  the  commodities  should  be 
produced,  they  would  of  necessity  be 
consumed.  I  need  not  shew,  that  if 
consumption  should  not  constantly 
keep  pace  with  production,  there  would 
be  a  general  glut ;  and  the  question 
therefore  is,  could  it  possibly  do  so  ? 
To  give  it  the  ability  in  the  aggregate, 
it  would  be  essential  for  the  consump- 
tion of  every  individual  on  the  average 
to  rise  regularly  with  production.  The 
Economists  say,  the  capitalist  would 
not  be  induced  by  additional  savings 
to  increase  his;  but  assuming  that 
they  are  mistaken,  and  that  both  the 
capitalists  and  the  labourers  would 
raise  their  consumption  as  I  have  sta- 
ted, each,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years, 
would  consume  above  a  thousand  times 
more  commodities  than  he  now  does  if 
population  should  remain  stationary. 
Supposing  that  under  such  favourable 
circumstancespopulation  would  double 
itself  in  the  thirty  years,  the  consump- 
tion of  each  woiud  be  above  five  hun-. 


dred  times  greater  than  it  b  at  pre- 
sent* The  capitalist  who  lives  at  ±t 
rate  of  L.SOOO  per  annum,  would  tbcs 
live  at  the  rate  of  L.1,000,000.  The 
labourer's  family  which  expends  L^ 
per  annum,  would  then  expend  ii»Ht 
than  L.  1 500.  Of  course,  wages  wool  J 
have  to  be  raised  in  an  equal  degree; 
therefore  the  mechanic  who  has  Li 
per  week,  would  then  have  more  tbia 
L.  1000;  and  the  labourer  who  has lOi. 
would  have  above  L.250,  per  anDU& 

The  egr^ous  error  of  the  Ecooo- 
mists  cannot  need  further  ezposnit 

The  means  of  consumptioQ  mcst 
flow  from,  but  they  must  govern,  pro* 
duction.  The  coniumption  of  nuno* 
factured  soods  must  govern  tbepo* 
duction  of  them,  and  such  piodoctui 
must  govern  that  of  raw  produce.  Ob 
the  average,  only  the  qutntitj  d 
woollens  and  cottons  can  be  iMii 
which  is  worn,  and  no  more  of  tb 
raw  produce  worked  up  in  tbemi  vA 
in  the  machinery  used  in  fabricttir: 
them,  can  be  produced,  than  is  ream- 
red  for  this  quantity.  Wages,  and  tbt 
part  of  profits  which  is  devoted  to  tb 
expense  of  living,  form  the  means  d 
consuming  maniSaetared  goods,  and  o: 
course  they  govern  generml  productisc 
If,  therefore,  the  latter  rise,  they  scr. 
rise  equally,  to  prevent  excess.  Ta 
illustrate  thia,  let  us  suppose  acouitry 
town,  wholly  cut  off  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world,  u^^ 
in  which  all  trades  are  carried  on,  U^ 
each  by  a  single  master.  If,  witbcc^ 
any  rise  of  wages  or  Increase  d  popo* 
lation  worthy  of  notice,  every  mas^ 
double  his  producUon,  what  will  (d- 
low  ?  The  baker  will  have  double  ib^ 
quantity  of  bread,  but  the  iaboorm 
and  other  masters  will  only  bur  ±t 
same  quantity  as  before ;  therefon  bili 
of  it  wiU  be  unsaleable.  The  coctoc 
manufacturer  will  have  double  tb 
quantity  of  cottons,  but  half  ^l^ 
unsaleable,  because  the  labourers  ac^ 
other  masters  will  not  enlarge  thdi 
purchases.  The  case  will  be  the  saic.* 
with  every  roaster.  If  die  baker  tak: 
his  excess  of  bread  to  the  farmer  ta 
exchange  it  for  wheat,  the  farmer  viS 
not  have  it,  because  it  will  be  as  useless 
to  him  as  bis  excess  of  com ;  the  cot* 
ton  grower  will  not  give  his  excess  ei 
cotton  for  the  manufacturer's  excess  c: 
cottons ;  he  might  ss  well  throw  it  in- 
to the  sea.  It  is  absurd  to  confoooJ 
bullion  with  money ;  bat  howcTcr,  as- 
suming that  the  town  has  its  ^^ 
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mine^  if  all  the  masten  take  their  ex* 
cen  of  goods  to  it  for  the  purchase  of 
hidlioD,  the  owner  will  not  hay  the 
goods ;  he  will  not  give  his  excess  of 
bullion  for  useless  commodities.  Every 
master,  including  the  owner  of  the 
mine,  will  want  to  sell  his  excess  of 
produce  for  money,  and  no  one  will 
Duy  it;  no  one  will  give  money  for 
what  he  does  not  need,  and  cannot 
make  use  of.  The  glut  of  manufao* 
tured  goods  causes  a  glut  of  raw  pro* 
duee ;  the  baker  and  cotton-manufac* 
turer  cannot  get  rid  of  their  bread  and 
cottons,  therefore  they  cannot  buy 
flour, wheat,  cotton,  and  dyes ;  commo- 
dities, wrought  and  unwrought,  must, 
of  course,  sink  to  the  point  called  for 
by  consumption. 

It  is  manifest  that  nothing  but  a 
doubling  on  the  average  of  eveij  in* 
diTiduafs  eating,  drinuug,  wearing  of 
dothes,  &c.  could  carry  off  the  in« 
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commodities  are  prodnoed  to  be  ex- 
changed onlv  for  tne  means  of  subsist- 
ence—that  the  capitalista  expend  their 
capital,  as  the  labourers  do  their  wages, 
in  their  own  maintenance. 

Capital,  with  a  high  rate  of  profit, 
increases  infinitely  more  rapidly  than 
population ;  it  enters  very  largely  in- 
to production,  and  it  continually  ope- 
rates in  varioua  ways  to  make  the  same 
portion  of  labour  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  commodities.  In  conse- 
quence, it  increases  the  production  of 
manufactured  goods  much  more  on 
the  one  hand,  than  the  consumption 
of  them  on  the  other;  and  its  general 
tendency  is,  to  cause  glut  in  aU. 

Production  mav  remain  the  same, 
and  still,  if  a  reduction  of  wages,  an 
increase  of  machinery,  or  any  other 
cause,  diminish  consumption,  this  will 
O'eate  a  general  glut  If  production 
rise  above  the  aggregate   sum  ex- 


crease  of  production ;  and  it  is  equally    pended  bv  the  labourers  and  capital- 
manifest  that  no  such  effect  would    ists,  in  their  maintenance,  it  will  be 


flow  from  this  increase.  Let  this  town 
represent  the  world,  and  each  master, 
each  trade.  Mr  MXuUoch  says, 
**  Such  commodities  as  are  carried  to 
market,  are  produced  only  in  the  view 
of  obtaining  others  in  exchange  for 
them  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  in 
exeeee  afforde  of  iUelf  a  canclueive 
proqfthat  there  ie  a  corresponding  de» 
Jleiency  in  the  euppiy  of  those  they  were 
intended  to  bug  or  to  be  exchanged  for. 
An  universal  glut  of  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities is  ^ereforeimpossible.  Every 
excess  in  one  class  must  be  balanced 
by  an  equal  deficiency  in  some  other." 
Now,  in  reply,  what  are  commodities 
carried  to  market  to  be  exchanged  for, 
excepting  the  small  part  of  profits  ex- 
pended in  living?  For  the  money  or 
capital  which  has  been  expended  in 
their  production.  If  i  t  be  obtained,  and 
be  exchanged  for  other  commodities, 
what  are  they  ?  Such  only  as  are  re- 
quisite for  replacing  those  given  for 
it.  The  cotton-manufacturer  buys, 
with  the  money  which  he  obtains  for 
his  cottons,  raw  cotton,  labour,  &c.  in 
order  that  he  may  manufacture  a  new 
stock.  It  is  therefore  ridiculous  to 
argue,  that  if  we  have  an  excess  of  cot- 
tons, it  proves  that  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  cotton,  Uboulr,  and  duty.  MrM'Cul- 
loch  is  so  fdir  in  error,  that  an  excess 
of  a  commodity  actually  causes,  not  a 
scarcity,  but  an  excess,  of  those  which 
the  producer  wishes  to  exchangee  it  for. 
His  doctrine  amounts  to  thiB>  that 
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excessive ;  it  must  rise  and  fall  with 
this  sum.  The  population  of  the 
world,  like  the  labourer,  can  only  con- 
sume goods  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
come, no  matter  what  abundance  of 
them  may  be  in  the  market. 

Thus  a  high  rate  of  profit  must  in- 
evitably create  an  excess  of  capital, 
and  this  must  create  an  excess  of 
goods ;  such  competition  must  follow 
as  will  bring  down  the  rate,  and  pro- 
bably for  a  time  wholly  destroy  profits. 

But,  says  Mr  M'Culloch,  *'  com- 
petition prevents  any  one  individual, 
or  set  of  individaals,  from  monopoli- 
sing a  particular  branch  of  industry, 
and  reduces  the  rate  of  profit  in  dif« 
ferent  buBinesses  nearly  to  the  same 
level;  but  this  is  its  whole  effect. 
Most  certainly  competition  has  no  ten-' 
dency  to  lessen  the  productiveness  of 
industry,  or  to  raise  the  average  rate 
of  wages,  or  the  rate  of  taxation  ;  and 
if  it  can  do  none  of  these  things,  it  is 
quite  impossible  it  can  lower  profits." 

The  ignorance  displayed  in  this  quo- 
tation is  actually  matchless.  If  com- 
petition con  reduce  profits  in  some 
trades,  why  cannot  it  reduce  them  in 
all  ?  If  it  cannot  raise  wages  or  taxes, 
cannot  it  reduce  prices  ?  It  might  be 
inferred  from  the  lancuage  of  the  Eco- 
nomists, that  capiul  is  a  thing  not 
produced  in  traae,  but  rained  fVom 
the  clouds,  and  which  cap  be  invested 
by  those  who  pick  it  up  in  any  busi- 
neaa  at  pleasure.  A  high  rate  of  pro- 
2x 
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fit  ciuiet  an  exee«  of  capital,  and 

Doiineta  at  the  aame  time.  Eycay 
man  his  more  goods  than  he  can  dia* 
pose  of,  therefore  farmer  underseUa 
nrmer,  manufactnrer  undersells  ma- 
nufactnrer,  and  a  general  fall  of  prioca 
takes  place.  This  faU  is  one  or  pro* 
fits ;  it  is  practically  a  rise  of  bodi 
wages  and  taxes.  If  wages  be  low- 
ered, it  makes  the  ^lut  greater,  and 
prices  fall  again ;  this  is  equal  to  ano« 
ther  rise  of  taxes.  It  is,  in  truth,  idle 
to  waste  argument  on  the  point, 
when  profits  are  annihilated  in  this 
country  by  a  general  excess  of  com- 
modities, and  when  every  shopkeep- 
er's apprentice  knows  that  competition 
is  destructive  to  them.  The  Econo* 
milts  own,  that  if  profits  be  very  low  in 
some  trades,  they  can  be  rendered  by 
competition  equally  low  in  others; 
and  if  it  be  impossible  for  it  to  lower 
them,  it  must  of  necessity  be  equally 
ao  for  it  to  lower  prices.  If  the  latter 
can  be  reduced  by  an  excess  of  goods, 
the  rate  of  profit  can  be  reduced  by  an 
excess  of  capital. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  notorious 
fact  admitted  by  the  Economists,  that 
the  rate  of  profit  is  much  higher  in 
Toung  than  m  old  countries.  A  doien 
louses  in  an  old  state  possess,  perhaps, 
as  much  capital  as  the  whole  nopuIa« 
tion  of  a  young  one ;  and,  in  addition, 
the  former  has  the  advantages  denied 
to  the  latter,  of  banks,  and  quick  and 
large  returns.  Capital,  during  the  in- 
fancy of  'a  nation,  from  the  smallness 
of  its  amount,  and  the  limited  extent 
and  slow  returns  of  trade,  accumu- 
lates slowly ;  but  when  it  reaches  a 
certain  ma^itude  it  increases  rapidly, 
and  this  bnngs  down  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest This  rate,  in  such  a  nation,  is 
onl^  high  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
capital ;  it  regularly  falls  as  the  btter 
becomes  more  plentiful.  Mr  Ricardo 
states,  that  the  rate  of  interest  "  is 
regulated  chiefly  by  the  profits  that 
mav  be  made  by  the  use  of  capital ;" 
and  it  is  proved  by  the  history  of  this 
country,  that  the  rate  is  high  or  low, 
as  capital  is  scarce  or  abundant. 

To  perceive  the  prodigious  effect  of 
a  high  rate  of  profit  in  accumulating 
capital,  suppose  that  a  country  has 
one  hundredmillionsof  capital,  which, 
on  the  average,  it  turns  over  four  times 
a-year.  A  net  rate  of  25  per  cent  on 
the  returns  would  double  the  capital 
annually;  in  the  space  of  five  years. 
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the  capital  of  this  country  woald  liie 
to  three  thousand  two  hundred  mil- 
lions. A  net  rate  of  <»ie  per  eat 
would  add  four  milUona  to  it  in  the 
year.  Turning  to  the  individosl,  tap- 
pose  that  hehaaacapitalof  L.10,000, 
and  that  hia  annual  ssks  amoont  to 


L.40,000.  If  he  add  one  per  cent  to 
a  paying  rate  of  profit  on  his  sakii  it 
will  put  a  clear  additional  pm  d 
L.400  into  hia  pocket  If  a  late  of 
ten  per  cent  wul  pay  his  expenes, 
and  allow  him  to  save  L.800  per  in- 
nnm,  one  of  fourteen  will  enable  hia 
to  save  L.S400;  and  one  of  twcaty 
will  do  conaiderably  more  then  Msk 
his  capital  in  two  yeara.  Pneeedisg 
to  any  tnde,  suppose  that  the  oottos 
one  has  a  capital  of  L.lO,00O,000,aBd 
that,  aa  in  toe  caae  of  this  individoal, 
a  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  will  double 
it  in  every  two  yeara.  In  thespseeof 
ten  years  this  capital  would  be  iB« 
creased  to  L.S90,000,000. 

The  rate  of  profit  must  operate  oo 
savings  very  differently  aocordiog  to 
circumstances.  It  must  increase  tbeo 
in  proportion  to  the  quickness  of  the 
returns  of  trade.  Suppose  that  a  imq 
has  a  capital  of  L.10,000,  and  that  he 
obtains  a  net  profit  on  his  sales  of  fii« 
per  cent  If  his  yearly  salei  oolr 
amount  to  L.80,000,  ma  net  profit 
will  be  L.1500;  but  if  they  aisoinit 
to  L.iO,000,  it  will  be  L.SO0O.  The 
greater  quickness  of  hia  returns  aill 
enable  mm  to  make  ono-third  inore 
profit  with  the  same  capital.  Trading 
capital  in  thia  country  can  do  dooble 
or  treble  the  business  with  bash, 
which  it  could  do  without  than ;  and 
in  consequence,  the  savings  od  the 
same  capiul,  and  with  the  ssme  rate 
of  profit,  are  two  or  three  times  greater 
than  they  would  be  if  there  were  do 
banks.  In  a  nation  which  has  aooe, 
and  in  which  the  retuma  of  trade  are 
very  slow,  capital  will  accumulate  ht 
more  slowly  with  the  same  rate  of 
profit,  than  in  one  like  England.  In 
such  a  nation,  the  rate  on  sale  nait 
always  be  much  higher  than  in  this, 
to  yield  the  same  yearly  rate  of  inte- 
rest on,  and  the  requisite  incresoeof, 
capital. 

It  is  ^m  all  this  utterly  impossihk 
for  any  country  to  have  generally  a 
high  rate  of  pr(2fit,  because  such  a  rate 
must  cause  capital  to  increase  math 
more  rapidly  than  profitable  emploj* 
ment  for  capital,  and  thereby  won 
destroy  itadf.    The  natural  rate  of 
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pro6t  9MMtgm  to  be  Att  wfakh  will 
hudy  dtow  capital  to  ineraase  in  the 
same  degree  with  beneficial  Bouroet  of 
inrestment ;  and  itmu8tbe>  in  a  wealthy 
coantry,  a  low  one^* 

And  it  ia  from  all  thia  demonatrable^ 
that  the  rate  of  profit  cannot  poeaiUy 
be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  governed  by 
wages,  in  the  manner  inaiated  on  by 
the  Economists.  Whether  wages  be 
high  or  low,  this  rate  cannot  be  peiw 
manently  above  the  point  requisite  for 
producing  such  an  increase  of  capital 
aa  can  be  profitably  employed.  The 
cotton  trade  has  at  present  the  bwest 
rate  of  profit  with  the  lowest  wages^ 
and  if  it  could  obtain  labour  for  n^ 
thing,  its  prices  would  fall,  and  still 
confine  it  to  the  lowest  rate.  The  an« 
nibilation  of  wages,  were  it  practica. 
hie,  in  every  buainess,  would  not  raise 
the  general  rate  of  profit. 

And  it  ia  from  all  this  manifest,  that 
to  keep  the  rate  of  profit  at  the  higheat 
point,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the 
means  of  employing  new  capital  in  the 
most  rapid  maoner;  and  that  to  do 
this,  the  consumption  of  manufactu* 
led  goods  must  be  kept  at  the  maxi* 
mum ;  and  that  this  consumption  can 
only  be  so  kept  up  by  giving  to  every 
individual  consumer  the  greatest  poa* 
sible  command  over  such  goods. 

Having  ahewn  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  high  rate  of  profit  to  be  main- 
tained,  I  will  now  prove  that  such  a 
fate  would  have  the  most  baneful  opo> 
ration  on  the  interests  of  society,  par« 
ticularly  when  combined  with  low 
wages. 

There  are  in  general  two  or  three 
capitalists  between  the  producers  of 
commodities  and  the  consumers.  Be- 
tween the  producer  of  wheat  and  the 
consumer,  there  are  the  com-mer« 
chant,  the  miller,  and  the  retailer  of 
flour  or  bread.  Between  those  of  ani- 
mal food,  there  are  the  grazier  and  the 
butcher.  Between  those  of  cottons  and 
wooUenSj  there  are  the  wholesale  and 
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retail  dealer*.  The  ease  ia  similar  with 
all  gooda  of  moment.  In  Gonsequence. 
goods  have  two  nrices-^he  one  recei« 
ved  by  the  producer,  and  the  other 
paid  by  the  consumer.  The  difference 
between  these  prices  rises  and  declines 
with  the  rate  of  profit. 

The  Economists  wholly  overlook 
these  intermediate  capitalists,  and  in 
ei^et  assume  that  there  is  only  one 
price  which  ia  paid  by  the  consumer 
to  the  producer.  They  here  overlook 
ihat,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  operation  of 
fluctuations  in  wagea  and  profits.  Si« 
milar  fatal  omissions  pervade  theif 
whole  system. 

Commencing  with  com,  suppose 
that  at  608.  the  quarter  of  wheat  leaves 
the  producer  a  profit  of  10  per  cent» 
and  that  wages  fall  so  far  that  this 
profit  ia  raised  to  20  per  cent.  The 
producer  ^ins  this  increase  of  profit 
without  raising  his  price ;  but  what  is 
the  case  with  the  intermediate  capi* 
talists?  They  employ  comparatively 
BO  labour,  therefore  their  profits  are 
raised  in  no  degree  worthy  of  notice 
by  the  fall  of  wagea :  to  raise  their 
rate  fh>m  10  to  80  per  cent,  they  must 
raise  their  prices.  The  eotn  merchant 
will  buy  wheat  for  iOs.  aa  usual,  but 
if  he  have  sold  it  at  668.  to  gain  the 
low  rate,  he  must  now  sell  it  at  7Ss.  to 
gain  the  high  one.  If  the  miller  have 
paid  66s.  to  the  merchant,  and  have 
added  to  this  sum  6s.  to  gain  10  per 
cent,  he  must  now  pay  7Ss.,  and  to 
gain  90  per  cent,  he  must  sell  it  for 
something  more  than  86s.  If  the  fiour 
retailer  have  paid  799.  and  charged 
79s.  he  must  now  pay  SOs.;  and  to  gain 
SO  per  cent,  he  must  charge  103s.  To 
allow  for  the  little  labour  which  these 
employ,  I  say  nothing  of  the  ship* 
owner's  advance  of  freight  - 

The  case  then  stands  thus :  While 
the  rate  of  profit  is  10  per  cent,  the 
farmer  obtained  608.,  the  merchant, 
668.,  the  miller,  798.,  and  the  fiour  re* 


*  What  I  have  said  on  the  accumulation  of  capital,  will  shew  the  gross  absordity 
of  the  doctrines  which  are  in  fashion  touching  the  currency.  Two  or  three  prosper* 
OQ»  years  add  prodigiously  to  capital  in  trade  and  manufactures ;  and  this  creates  an 
exeeas  of  goods.  The  increase  of  capital  naturally  draws  out  an  Increase  of  circulating 
medinoB.  When  the  glut  takes  place,  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  increase  of  capital ; 
it  is  pfaetieally  assuned  that  there  has  been  none,  and  the  whole  blame  is  charged  on 
the  additional  bank-notes.  The  banks  are  denounced  and  punished,  merely  because 
men  in  business  employ  their  gains  in  the  extension  of  trade.  Perhaps  the  time  may 
cofflob  when  the  rulers  of  this  country  will  discover  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
capital  and  ciieolatnig  medinm 
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teller,  79c ;  die  eonsomer  giret  79s. 
for  the  quarter  of  wheat.  When  the 
rate  ia  80  per  cent,  the  farmer  ohtaina 
60a ,  the  merchant,  79b.,  the  miller, 
86s.,  and  the  flour  retailer,  lOSs. ;  the 
consumer  gives  103s.  for  the  quarter. 
Although  the  prodncer'a  price  rematna 
the  same,  the  consumer  has  to  pay 
94a.  per  quarter  more  for  wheat,  solelj 
from  die  advance  in  the  rate  of  profit. 

Suppose  that  with  a  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  the  producer  of  a  huUock  selb 
him  to  the  grazier  for  L.90,  the  grazier 
sells  him  to  the  hutcher  for  L.40,  and 
the  hutcher  sells  him  to  the  consumer 
ibr  L.44.  With  the  rate  of  80  per 
cent,  the  grazier  must  charge  at  least 
L.48,  and  the  butcher  L.50.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  makes  the  bullock 
L.6  dearer  to  the  consumer. 

Putting  out  of  sight  the  wholesale 
dealer  in  cottons,  woollens,  &c.  the 
retail  one  must,  with  a  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  sell  the  goods  for  L.110,  which 
he  gives  L.  100  for ;  but  with  a  rate  of 
80,  he  must  sell  them  for  L.180.  The 
difference  in  the  rate  makes  these  goods 
L.10  dearer  to  the  consumer. 

If  the  rate  of  profit  be  raised  by  a 
fall  of  wages  from  10  to  80  per  cent 
to  the  producers  of  raw  produce,  their 
prices  may  remain  the  same,  but  still 
those  of  the  manufacturers  must  be 
raised,  to  yield  the  higher  rate.  The 
producers  of  flax,  cotton,  timber,  wool, 
&c.  may  sell  those  articles  at  the  same 
price  as  before  the  rise  of  profits,  but 
the  intermediate  capitalists,  the  to* 
reign  and  British  merchants,  ship- 
owners, &c.  must  raise  their  prices, 
therefore  the  manufacturers  must  pay 
more  for  raw  produce  generally.  As- 
suming that  tnere  are  two  capitalists 
between  the  producer  and  the  manu- 
facturer, and  that  each  adds  10  per 
cent  to  his  rate  of  profit,  the  price  of 
raw  produce  must  be  raised  80  per 
cent  to  the  manufacturer.  The  latter 
must  add,  not  only  this,  but  10  per 
cent  more  to  raise  his  own  profit  in 
the  proper  degree — ^he  must  add  30  per 
cent — to  that  part  of  his  price  which 
consists  of  the  cost  of  raw  produce. 
The  fall  of  wages  will  only  raise  his 
profit  duly  on  the  portion  of  his  price 
which  consists  of  wages.  He  must 
raise  his  price  7  J  per  cent  if  one-fourth 
of  it  consists  of  the  cost  of  raw  pro- 
duce. This  must  re- act  on  the  pro- 
ducers  of  the  latter ;  commodities  will 
be  raised  to  them,  and  in  consequence 
profits  and  prices  may  sustain  some 
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reduction;  bat  if  theirnte  of  pn(H 
beniaed  byafrllof  wages,thepricei 
of  all  manufactored  goods  nut  be 
raiaed  to  the  conaamer  to  make  tbe 
rise  of  profits  generaL  If  em  the 
manufacturer  do  not  raise  his  goods, 
the  retailer  must  raise  them  10  per 
cent  to  the  consumer. 

If  none  bat  the  best  land  were  cal- 
tivated  in  this  country,  wheat  coold 
not  be  grown  on  it  Ibr  less  than  about 
i5s.  per  quarter.  Suppose  the  fufaa 
should  receive  this  sum,  and  the  mer« 
chant,  miller,  and  flour  adler  or  bsker, 
should  each  add  80  per  cent  to  it  ftr 
profit,  this  would  make  the  price  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat  about  77s.  to  the 
consumer.  And  now  suppose  that  the 
farmer  receives  60s.,  and  that  the  is- 
termediate  capitalists  add  each  5  per 
cent  for  profit,  this  makes  the  price 
of  the  quarter  a  trifle  more  than  69i. 
to  the  consumer.  Were  they  to  add 
10  per  cent,  the  latter  would  only  btve 
to  pay  about  798. 

To  enable  them  to  cultivate  their 
worst  land,  the  agriculturists  of  this 
country  only  require  from  608.  to  708. 
for  wheat,  and  a  proportionate  price 
for  other  kinds  of  produce. 

Agricultural  produce  would  there- 
fore, with  a  high  rate  of  profit,  be  quite 
as  dear  to  the  cmisumer,  if  none  bat 
the  best  land  were  cultivated,  or  the 
com  trade  were  perfectly  free,  as  it 
would  be  with  a  moderately  low  rate, 
if  prices  were  sufficiently  high  to  the 
farmer  to  keep  the  worst  land  in  col* 
ture,  or  if  foreign  corn  were»  save  in 
years  of  scarcity,  prohibited.  The 
Economists  vituperate  restrictive  com 
laws,  on  the  ground  that  Uiey  make 
food  dear,  and  thereby  raise  wages  and 
diminish  profits ;  yet  ^eir  own  doc- 
trine touching  a  high  rate  of  profi^ 
would  make  food  fully  as  dear  to  the 
labourers  with  free  trade  as  a  moderate 
one  has  made  it  with  prohibition,  and  it 
would  make  other  kinds  of  necessaries 
much  dearer  than  they  have  been  un- 
der the  restrictive  system.  If,  there- 
fore, dear  necessaries  cause  dear  la- 
bour, the  high  rate  of  profit  woaU 
keep  wages  constantly  at  the  highest 
point. 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  Economists  be 
true,  that  in  general  the  same  rate  of 
profit  must  be  obtained  in  every  basi- 
ness,  every  rise  of  profits  caused  bj  i 
fall  of  wages  must  raise  prices:  the 
manufacturers  must  raise  theirs  to  ob- 
tain the  general  rate,  but  if  thej  do 
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not,  tbe  retaOers  must  raise  erery  com- 
modity to  tbe  consumers.  As  wages 
fall,  prices  must  rise ;  and  when  the 
former  are  at  the  lowest,  the  latter 
will  be  at  the  highest. 

Is  that  which  insists  that  dear  ne- 
cessaries cause  dear  labour ;  and  which 
then  yirtually  insists  that  labour  ought 
to  be  kept  at  the  cheapest  point  to 
keep  necessaries  at  the  dearest — which 
maintains  that  necessaries  ought  to  be 
cheap  to  keep  labour  so,  and  then 
maintains  that  the  latter  ought  to  be 
cheap  to  make  the  former  dear—to  be 
regarded  as  science  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  ? 

A  high  rate  of  profit,  therefore,  com- 
bined with  low  wages,  according  to  the 
system  of  the  Economists,  would  make 
food  as  dear  to  the  consumer  as  it  has 
been  under  tbe  restrictive  system,  and 
still  it  would  throw  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  of  this  country  out  of  culti- 
yation.  It  would  keep  every  commo- 
dity at  the  dearest  point  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  in  respect  of  means, 
and  bind  the  lower  classes  to  the  ex- 
treme of  indigence.  It  would  keep  the 
consumption  of  manufactured  goods, 
and  consequently  general  production, 
at  the  minimum ;  of  course,  it  would 
confine  tbe  working  orders  to  the  small- 
est quantity  x>f  employment,  as  well 
as  the  worst  wages.  Altnough  it  would 
give  the  capitalists  high  profits  on  sale, 
it  would,  by  contracting  trade  and  pro- 
ducing tbe  slowest  returns,  confine 
them  as  a  body  to  the  lowest  aggre- 
gate amount  of  yearly  profit.  Its 
fruits  wotJd  be  of  the  most  baleful 
kind  to  both  the  individual  and  the 
nation. 

While  this  is  the  case  touching  a 
high  rate  of  profit,  a  very  low  one  will 
not  in  many  cases  cover  the  expenses 
and  losses  attendant  on  business:  it 
in  volves  the  smaller  traders  in  insolven- 
cy, and,  through  their  ruin,  deprives 
the  la^er  ones  of  profit  A  very  low 
rate  on  sale,  by  tne  bad  debts.  See, 
which  it  produces,  wholly  takes  away 
yearly  profit,  and  substitutes  for  it  loss. 
A  moderate  rate  is  the  beneficial  one 
to  every  party ;  it  is  that  which  yields 
the  greatest  amount  of  yearly  profit  to 
Uie  capitalists. 

In  all  this,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
world  as  a  whole;  I  will  now  shew 
how  the  system  of  free  trade  has  ope- 
rated on  profits  in  this  country. 

This  system  has  greatly  reduced 
ftk^  to  many  ;nterp«(a>  aod  it  binds 


them  to  the  reduction.  If  com  rise 
above  the  price  it  has  fixed,  it  over^ 
whelms  the  market  with  foreign  com  ; 
it  has  similar  operation  in  regard  to 
various  other  commodities.  If  these 
commodities  be  not  imported,  they 
are  onl^  excluded  by  the  lowness  of 
this  price.  The  agriculturist  is  not 
only  Dound  in  this  manner  touching 
corn,  but  he  is  almost  prevented,  by 
importation,  from  producing  several 
important  articles:  he  may  produce 
wool,  inferior  horses,  seeds,  &c.,  but 
he  has  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid 
of  them  at  prices  which  subject  him 
to  heavy  loss.  The  system  restricts 
some  other  interests  not  only  to  the 
low  price,  but  to  constant  competition 
with  foreigners.  The  shipowner  can- 
not raise  nis  freights,  and  the  ailk 
manufacturers,  &c.  &c.  their  priceSy 
without  having  their  trade  taken  away 
by  foreigners;  and,  in  addition,  the 
latter  are  continually  encroaching  oa 
their  trade. 

The  price  thus  established  by  the 
svstem  will,  at  the  best,  only  afibrd 
the  lowest  rate  of  profit — a  rate  which 
will  not  protect  the  capitalist  from 
average  annual  loss.  The  system  con- 
tinually tempts  the  foreigner  to  re- 
duce it.  While  the  British  capitalist 
cannot  raise  it  without  losing  his 
trade,  the  foreign  one  can  greatly  ex- 
tend his  by  accepting  it,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  constantly  struggles  to 
do  so ;  the  moment  he  is  successful,  it 
falls.  This  applies  to  the  cases  ia 
which  foreigners  are  generally  ex« 
eluded.  In  others,  in  which  they 
share  the  trade,  the  price  yields  a 
larger  profit  to  them  than  to  British 
capitahsts:  in  some  it  subjects  the 
latter  to  loss,  while  it  gives  their  com* 
petttors  moderate  gains. 

It  inevitably  follows  from  all  this^ 
that  these  Interests  are  always  in- 
volved in  glut,  which  is  caused,  not 
by  British,  but  by  foreign  capitaL 
So  long  as-  British  capital  had  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home  market,  the  in- 
crease of  it  was  employed  in  provi- 
ding for  the  increase  of  population :  aa 
more  agricultural  produce,  ships, silks, 
&c  &c  were  called  for,  it  was  em- 
ployed to  supply  them.  If  it  produced 
excess,  this  caused  loss,  which  made 
supply  short,  and  enabled  it  to  again 
command  good  prices  and  profiu.  For 
two  or  three  years,  prices  and  profita 
were,  in  general,  good ;  this  occasioned 
pavinp  to  i)^  so  great  Vbat  they  pro. 
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duced  excess  of  eommodities ;  a  few 
months  or  a  year  of  loss^  aided  by  the 
increaae  of  popiilation^  remoTed  the 
excess,  and  then  there  were  two  or 
three  good  years,  sacceeded  by  ano* 
ther  fit  of  suflfering.  In  the  interval 
of  distress,  foreign  capital  could  not 
contribute  to  the  glut ;  in  that  of  pro- 
sperity, it  could  not  assist  in  produ- 
cing excess;  Uie  increase  of  British 
capital  could  alone  be  employed  in 
enlarging  production,  and  as  all  trades 
were  enlarged  together,  the  sarings 
were  niread  through  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  empire.  This  formed  the 
reason  why  the  one  interval  was  so 
short,  and  the  other  so  long. 

Under  the  system  of  free  trade,  if 
more  com,  ships,  &c.  be  necessary, 
foreign  capital  is  employed  to  supply 
them.  If  the  British  fannere  make 
any  savings,  these  cannot  be  employed 
in  extending  agriculture,  therefore 
they  must  l^  tltfown  on  the  money 
market  to  create  excess  in  other  Inte- 
rests. If  the  ship-owners,  silk  manu- 
facturers, &c.  realize  any  savings,  they 
cannot  use  them  in  extending  their 
own  trades  without  producing  a  ^ut. 
The  general  savings  of  the  country, 
instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  distri- 
buted amidst  all  Interests,  are  forced 
into  a  small  number.  The  system  not 
only  restricts  various  Interests  from 
making  savings,  but  it  subjects  thein 
to  loss,  and  still  this  does  not  relieve 
them  from  glut.  As  their  capital  and 
production  decrease,  those  of  foreign- 
ers increase^  and  the  excess  continues. 

The  system  thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
destroys  British,  and,  on  the  other, 
increases  foreign,  capital  and  produc- 
tion; it  increases  tiie  foreign,  that 
they  may  destroy  and  replace  the  Bri- 
tish. 1 1  keeps  the  Interests  it  bears  on 
in  constant  glut,  partly  by  making  the 
employment  of  their  savings  produc- 
tive of  the  latter,  and  partly  by  taking 
employment  fh>m  their  capital,  and 
giving  it  to  that  of  other  nations. 
That  which  is  glut  to  them,  is  release 
fh>m  it  to  the  foreigner;  that  whieh 
is  to  them  loss  of  capital,  and  the 
means  of  employing  it,  is  to  him  great 
increase  of  both. 

All  this  has  its  natural  efiect  on 
wages.  The  capitalist  reduces  them, 
as  his  only  means  of  protecting  him- 
self from  loss ;  he  is  compelled  by 
law  to  sell  at  a  certain  price,  and  he 
must  reduce  wages,  or  sell  at  a  regular 
sacnflce  of  capital.    The  t^uction 
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diminishes  consamptum^  and  msbi 
the  glut  greater,  and  more  general 
If  price  fall,  the  f(»eigner  is  soos 
compelled  by  excess  to  lower  hii; 
therefore  it  yields  no  lasting  proles 
tion  against  nim. 

The  general  savings  of  the  eooatiy 
are  forced  upon  die  cotton,  wwlkn, 
and  other  trades,  which  are  not  direct 
ly  afl^ted  by  the  foreigner;  the  cspi* 
tal  which  the  latter  Vam  tkrofring 
out  of  empbyment  in  other  trades  ii 
also  forced  upon  them,  and  the  cos* 
sumption  of  their  goods  is  vedneed; 
all  this  keeps  them  in  constant  g|«t 
As  their  prices  fall,  the  foreigner  nisei 
his  protecting  duties  against  ^bm, 
and  m  consequence  they  can  only  kH 
to  him  afterwards  at  the  reduction. 

The  Economists  assert,  that  ill 
trades  must  obtain  about  the  wne 
rate  of  profit ;  the  great  majenly,  is 
points  of  impcntance,  are  in  mis  maa- 
ner  bound  to  the  lowest  rate,  tnd 
therefore,  on  their  own  doctrine,  this 
must  be  made  the  general  one  by  the 
system.  Itisoneof  thdriiicongnioot 
and  monstrous  inconsistencies,  tint 
while  they  make  a  high  rate  of  profit 
almost  the  only  source  of  natkNid 
wealth  and  prosperity^  and  insist  oa 
stripping  the  labourer  of  bresd  to  o^ 
tain  It,  they  fiercely  advocate  a  systen 
which,  fh>m  its  nature,  must  of  » 
cessity  bind  the  capitalist  to  the  tone* 
general  rate— to  one  which  will  net 
protect  him  ftom  annual  los^  Aoi 
cording  to  their  fundamental  priso- 
ples,  their  own  system  roust  be  a  con* 
Buming  pestilence  to  the  empire 

I  wul  now  look  at  the  doctriocs  ef 
the  Economists  touching  the  tSM 
of  the  culture  of  inferior  land  on  pro- 
fits. MrM'Culloch8ay8,"Thede^ 
creasing  fertility  of  the  soil  is  thcr^ 
fore,  at  bottom,  the  great  and  oslj 
necessary  cause  of  a  ful  <»f  profits; 
and,  he  asserts,  it  becomes  sock  i 
cause,  **  1st,  By  lessening  theqnantitf 
of  produce  to  be  divided  between  tte 
capitalist  and  the  labourer ;  and,  ^ 
By  increasing  the  proportion  Ailing 
to  the  share  of  the  latter."  Thn 
means,  in  plain  English,  that  the  cul* 
ture  of  interior  land  must  of  neoei- 
sity  reduce  the  rate  of  profit,  becsase 
a  larger  amount  of  capital  and  laboar 
will  be  required  to  produce  the  ssse 

guanUty  of  com,  Sec,  and  wages  will 
eraiseii. 

Either  this  is  gross  error,  or  it  is 
unimpeachable  tmUi)  tiiat  the  pric^ 
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or  exchaDgeable  valiie  of  agrieulfcunl 
prodaooj  is  not  in  the  least  rdsed  when 
the  inferior  land  is  taken  into  cultiy^ 
tioD,  and  that  such  cultivation  reduces 
the  whole  land  of  the  country  to  an 
equality  in  fertility  with  the  inferior 
land.  This  is  above  dispute.  And, 
now,  what  say  the  Economists  ?  They 
assert,  that  the  inferior  land  will  not 
be  tilled  until  the  price  of  agriculta* 
ral  produce  rises— that  nothin^f  but 
such  a  rise  can  place  and  keep  it  un« 
der  cultivation ;  in  other  words,  they 
maintain,  that  it  will  not  be  tilled 
until  a  smaller  quantity  of  produce 
will  exchange  for  the  same  portion  of 
money  or  commoditieB.  I  need  not 
prove,  that  its  culture  will  not  reduce 
the  fertilitv  of  the  best  land. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  fsct  ?  It  Is, 
that  capitalists  and  labourers  on  the 
inferior  land  will  have  less  produce, 
but  they  will  have  as  much  money 
and  general  commodities  aa  they  pro* 
viouily  had  on  the  best,  to  divide 
among  them;  and,  on  the  best  land, 
they  will  have  the  same  produce,  but 
a  greater  portion  of  money  and  com« 
modities.  Sscrifidng  landlords  to  the 
Economists,  the  rate  of  profit  will  be 
as  high  on  the  inferior  land  as  it  pre- 
viously was  on  the  best,  and  on  the 
latter—^that  is,  on  nearly  all  the  til- 
lage land  of  the  country— it  will  bf 
raised. 

But  there  is  the  rise  of  wages.  Here 
we  have  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the 
sdentiflc  accuracy  of  the  Economists. 
In  the  first  place,  ihej  insist  that  no« 
thing  but  a  rise  of  pnoe  can  cause  the 
inferior  land  to  be  cultivated—then 
thev  insist  that  this  rise  must  inevi- 
tably cause  a  pronortionate  rise  of 
wages— and  then  tney  insist  that  the 
latter  must  reduce  profits.  Nosr  the 
rise  of  price  must  of  necessity  be  a 
rise  of  profit,  or  it  can  form  no  in- 
ducement for  cultivating  the  inferior 
land,  and^  according  to  them,  the  cer- 
tain rise  oi  wages  will  reduce  profit 
to  less  than  its  former  rate.  They 
therefore  in  reality  maintain  this  :— 
Profits  must  rise,  or  the  inferior  land 
will  not  be  tilled ;  the  rise  in  them 
must  be  maintained,  or  the  culture  of 
the  land  will  be  abandoned ;  if  they 
do  rise,  wages  will  assuredly  be  so  far 
advanced  as  to  make  them  less  than 
they  were  previously,  and  still  this 
inferior  land  will  be  iMptin,  and  even 
worse  will  be  taken  into,  cultivation. 

After  agridiltural  piodace  is  raiaed, 
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wages  are.  Conceding  this,  what  does 
it  amount  to?  The  rise  in  produce 
cauaes  the  same  quantity  of  it  to  com- 
mand as  much  labour  after  the  riae 
of  wages,  as  it  commanded  before. 
Wheat  is  doubled  in  price,  and  wages 
are  doubled,  but  nevertheless,  the 
farmer  obtains  the  same  quantity  of 
labour  for  the  same  quantity  of  wheat. 
This,  in  truth,  is  what  the  Economists 
contend  for.  They  in  reality  main- 
tain, that  the  culture  of  the  inferior 
land  cannot  be  continued,  if  the  rise 
of  profits  be  not  permanent ;  and  this 
is  e^vuvalent  to  maintaining,  that  when 
it  is  commenced,  the  rate  of  profit 
must  be  permanently  raised  to  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  agricultural  capital- 
ists, and  moreover,  must  keep  rising 
to  them,  as  still  worse  land  is  taken 
into  tillage.  According  to  them,  if 
the  rate  thus  rise  in  agriculture,  it 
must  rise  generally. 

Such  is  the  absurdity  of  reasoning 
upon  a  mere  division  of  the  produce. 
In  new  countries,  where  the  best  land 
can  be  had  for  noUiing,  and  is  slone 
cultivated,  the  whole  produce,  how- 
ever  abundant  it  is,  gives  the  capitals 
ists  and  labourers  jointly  much  less 
command  over  general  commodities, 
than  the  small  portion  of  produce 
Yielded  by  the  interior  land  of  Eng- 
land. In  sudi  countries,  the  rate  of 
profit  is  extremely  low  in  agriculture^ 
while  it  is  high  in  trade,  and  wages 
are  high.  The  cause  is  to  be  foimd 
in  this :— 4f  a  man  have  a  little  money^ 
it  will  enable  him  to  grow  com,  though 
not  to  embark  in  trftde ;  the  labourer 
can  become  a  farmer  almost  without 
capital ;  agricultural  produce  is  raised 
in  excess;  and  as  the  excess  cannot 
be  sold,  it  is  used  to  extend  production, 
and  thus  the  glut  is  made  permanent. 

In  old  countries,  where  only  the 
best  land  is  cultivated,  although  the 
whole  is  appropriated,  the  rate  of  pro- 
fit is  extremely  low  in  agriculture, 
while  it  is  hiffh  in  trade.  Why  do 
not  the  agriculturists,  agreeably  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Economists,  transfer 
their  capital  to  trade,  and  thereby  pr»« 
duee  equality  of  {wofita?  Because 
they  cannot.  They  are  the  owners  of 
the  land,  it  is  unsaleable,  and  they 
must  cultivate  it  for  the  low  rate  ai 
profit,  or  receive  none. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  rateof  pro« 
fit  in  agriculture  is  the  lowest  in  coun- 
tries where  none  but  the  best  land  is 
OttltiTAted ;  and  it  is  equally  so;  thai 
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when  corn  was  tt  the  highest  price  in 
this  country,  profits  were  at  the  high* 
est  on  the  worst  farms  as  well  as  on 
the  best.  According  to  all  experience, 
the  calture  of  inferior  land  has  always 
been  accompanied  hy  a  rise  of  profits 
to  the  general  body  of  agricultural 
capitalists. 

It  is,  firom  all  tbis^  impossible  for 
the  culture  of  inferior  land  to  have 
any  efiect  in  reducing  profits.  So 
matter  whether  food  and  labour  be 
cheap  or  dear,  an  abundant  supply  of 
capital  must  cause  a  low  rate  of  pro* 
fit,  precisely  as  an  abundant  supply 
of  goods  must  cause  low  prices. 

I  will  now  examine  the  doctrine, 
that  population  has  a  tendency  to  in« 
crease  more  rapidly  than  the  means 
of  subsistence,  because,  as  it  increases, 
land  of  less  fertility  must  be  cultiva- 
ted to  supply  it  with  food. 

Now  what  are  its  means  of  subsist- 
ence?  Adequate  wages  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  employment :  it  is  a  scarcity 
of  these,  and  not  of  food,  which  forms 
the  cause  whenever  it  has  a  scarcity 
of  these  means. 

Does,  then,  the  culture  of  inferior 
land  reduce  wages  ?  The  Economists 
say  no;  they  ayer  that  if  food  rise, 
wages  must  sooner  or  later  rise  also. 
It  is  laid  down  by  their  leading  prin- 
ciples, that  com  cannot  rise  without 
raising  wages,  and  that  the  latter  must 
rise  when  such  culture  is  resorted  to. 
Of  course,  according  to  them,  wages 
will  afford  the  same  means  of  subsist- 
ence after  this  is  done,  as  they  did 
previously. 

Does  it  reduce  employment?  No, 
reply  the  Economists,  it  employs  a 
greater  number  of  hands  to  raise  the 
same  quantity  of  food.  Much  more 
labour  must  be  expended  on  inferior, 
than  on  rich,  land,  to  raise  the  same 
portion  of  corn.  Employment  must 
then  of  necessity  be  greatly  enlarged 
by  it. 

How,  then,  can  it  have  the  effect  as- 
cribed to  it  ?  Population,  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers,  has  less  produce  to  di- 
Tide.    I  deny  this. 

If  the  whole  population  were  em- 
ployed solely  in  raising  agricultural 
produce  as  its  only  means  of  subsist- 
ence, the  doctrine  would  be  correct  ; 
but  it  is  not.  Or  if  the  part  of  it  not 
employed  in  agriculture  could  con- 
atantly  obtain  full  employment  at  good 
^ages  in  trade  and  manufactures,  the 
aoctrine  would  not  be  so  (aU^Qious  9» 
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it  is ;  but  this  is  ndt  the  case.  The 
assumptions  which  alone  could  sup- 
port the  Economists,  are  the  zeverae 
offset 

Conceding  that,  when  the  inferior 
land  is  cultivated,  a  greater  pan  of  the 
population  is  required  for  raising  the 
same  quantity  of  agricultural  produce 
still  if  wages,  as  the  EconomiaU  as- 
sert, be  raised  equally  with  food,  the 
whole  population  has  precisely  as 
much  or  such  produce  as  it  would  have 
if  the  best  land  only  were  in  ttU^e. 
It  has  as  much  of  such  produce  as  it 
can  consume ;  it  cannot,  except  for  a 
moment,  haye  much  more ;  and  if  it 
could,  the  excess  would  injure  greatly 
its  means  of  subsistence. 

Granting  that  the  agricultural  part 
of  the  population  has  less  of  its  own 
produce  to  divide  amidst  its  members, 
than  the  same  capital  andlabonr  would 
extract  from  land  of  the  first  quality, 
still  it  has  as  much  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  to  diyide,  as  the  latter 
would  yield  it  The  small  quantity 
of  produce  drawn  from  the  inferior 
land,  has  the  same  exchangeable  va- 
lue which  the  large  quantity  diawn 
from  the  best  would  haye  ;  thetefoie 
it  commands  the  same  portion  of  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

What  is  tbe  case  vrith  the  other 
part  of  the  population  ? 

The  Economists  compare  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  land  to  the  machinery 
employed  in  manufactures.   They  le^ 

E resent  that  the  best  land  is  like  the 
est  machinery,  and  that  the  cultuie 
of  the  inferior  land  is  as  ii\jurioas  as 
the  use  of  the  least,  instead  of  the 
most  productive,  machines  wouM  b& 
Their  comparison  is  essenttaUy  eno- 
neous.  When  before  improyements 
the  worst  machinery  only  was  used, 
every  manufacturer  in  the  trade  had 
the  same;  therefore  to  make  ^e  com- 
parison true,  all  better  land  ought  to 
become  as  unproductive  as  the  inferior 
is  when  taken  into  culture.  When  the 
inferior  land  isplaoed  under  theplongh, 
the  body  of  the  agriculturists  are^- 
oed  in  the  situation  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers would  be  in,  should  they 
with  the  best  machinery  obtain  prices 
which  would  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
worst  The  culture  of  this  land  raises 
profits  greatly  to  the  mass  of  the  agri- 
culturists, but  the  use  of  improved 
machinery  does  not  raise  profits  to  the 
manufacturers.  The  bad  machine  ne- 
Ter  g«t8  ^ny  heater ;  the  inferior  bad 
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keeps  rising  in  fertility ;  it  is  like  a 
machine  which  from  lue  becomes  more 
productive^  until  it  nearly  equals  the 
best.  The  culture  of  this  land  keeps 
continually  enlarging  the  quantity  of 
the  best,  and  ma^ng  it  more  produc- 
tive. 

Machinery  which  renders  labour 
more  productive,  is  not  a  good,  but  a 
mighty  eril,  if  it  diminish  employ- 
ment.  If  it  do  this,  it  of  necessity  ai« 
minishes  the  means  of  subsistence.  It 
takes  from  these  means  far  more  on 
the  one  hand  by  destroying  work,  cau- 
sing a  glut  of  labour,  and  lowering 
wages,  than  it  adds  to  them  on  the 
other  by  reducing  the  prices  of  com- 
modities. It  is  only  beneficial  when 
it  makes  goods  cheaper,  without  de- 
creasing the  quantity  of  employment 
and  the  amount  of  wages. 

But  the  comparison  fails  the  most 
signally  here.  Agriculture  is  the  great 
source  of  manufactures  and  trade,  and 
its  extent  must  always  govern  theirs. 
Its  produce  is  exchsnged  for  manu- 
factures and  merchandise,  and  the 
quantity  of  these  it  requires,  must  go- 
vern the  quantity  which  the  manu- 
facturers and  traders  can  sell  to  each 
other.  If  we  value  the  surplus  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  world  at  a 
thousand  millions,  manufacturers  and 
traders  must  exist  to  supply  their 
goods  to  this  amount,  and  lixewise  to 
supply  each  other.  Let  this  value  be 
reduced  to  five  hundred  millions,  and 
half  of  those  who  have  supplied  the 
agriculturists  will  lose  their  employ- 
ment, and  be  disabled  from  buying  of 
their  brethren. 

Thus,  provided  wages  and  profits  be 
not  reduced  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
every  demand  of  the  agriculturists  for 
additional  goods  must  call  into  b^ng 
an  additional  number  of  manufacturers 
and  traders  to  supply  both  the  demand 
and  each  other.  And  every  falling  off 
in  the  demand  must  deprive  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  employment. 
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The  quantity  of  manufactures  and 
merchandise  which  the  agriculturists 
can  take,  must  be  governed  by  the 
price  which  they  can  obtain  for  their 
produce.  Each  can  only  raise  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  produce  on  his  land, 
whether  the  price  be  high  or  low,  ana 
he  can  consume  no  more  manufactures 
and  merchandise  than  he  can  obtain 
for  it.  If  their  prices  be  double,  their 
consumption  of  manufactures  and  mer^ 
chandise  will  be  doubled,  allowing  for 
the  increase  of  price  in  die  latter  and 
for  savings ;  if  their  prices  be  reduced 
one  half,  their  consumption  will  be 
reduced  in  the  same  degree.  I  may 
observe,  that  savings  in  agriculture 
are  comparatively  small.  The  frugal 
farmer  can  save  but  little  in  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  and  the  landlord  gene- 
rally lives  up  to  his  income.  Near* 
ly  all  the  profits,  however  great  they 
may  be,  are  expended  in  consump- 
tion.* 

The  case  is  wholly  ditferent  with 
the  manufacturers  and  traders.  They 
do  not^  extract  a  limited  quantity  of 
produce  from  a  limited  portion  of  land, 
but  they  practically  labour  for  hire ; 
they  can  produce  their  goods  to  any 
extent,  and  raise  their  means  of  pro- 
curing their  agricultural  produce  as 
its  price  rises ;  provided  they  keep 
their  wages  and  profits  from  real  re- 
duction, their  giving  a  greater  quanti- 
ty of  their  goods  for  the  same  of  such 
produce  renders  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence the  more  ample. 

There  is,  then,  this  radical  difference 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  agri- 
culturists, and  those  of  the  manutac- 
turera  and  traders.  The  former  can- 
not govern  the  price  of  their  surplus 
produce ;  they  cau  only  consume  the 
n^anufactures  and  merchandise  which 
it  will  exchange  for,  and  they  cannot 
increase  the  quantity  of  it  as  its  ex- 
changeable value  falls:  the  latter  can 
generally  govern  (he  prices  of  their 
goods;  if  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 


*  In  foreign  nations,  where  there  are  comparativety  no  farmers,  the  leading  land* 
owners,  who  cultivate  their  own  estates,  expend  their  profits  chiefly  in  consumption. 
Ttie  Economists  ought  to  maintain,  that  the  prices  requisite  for  cnltivattng  inferior 
land  are  the  parent,  not  of  rent,  but  of  the  farmer's  profit.  When  prices  are  so  low 
tbat  they  will  not  yield  both  rent  and  thb  profit,  the  latter,  but  not  the  former,  is  an* 
nihtlated.  The  owner  invariably  cultivates  his  land  for  the  sake  of  rent,  when  he 
cannot  find  a  tenant  who  will  pay  it ;  but  he  never  suffers  a  tenant  to  occupy  it  renU 
free.  The  truth  is,  the  expenses  of  the  tenant's  family  are  saved  when  the  owner 
is  also  the  occupier,  and  the  amount  contributes  greatly  towards  paying  the  costs  o( 
cultirati^nf 
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latter  £kU  they  can  increue  the  quan- 
tity 80  as  still  to  command  the  same 
portion  of  agricultural  poduce,  and 
they  can  make  this  increase  a  source  of 
benefit.  In  respect  of  manufactures 
and  merdiandiWy  the  agriculturists 
are  the  employers,  and  the  manufac- 
turers and  traders  are  the  people  em- 
ployed, therefore  the  means  of  sub* 
sistenoe  of  the  latter  must  rise  and  fdl 
with  the  means  of  the  fonner  to  pro- 
ride  them  with  employment.  A  rise 
or  fallin  the  exdiangeable  value  ofagri- 
cultural  produce  must  enlarge  or  ctimt- 
nish  the  consumption  of  manufkctnres 
and  merchandise,  therefore  it  must  en- 
large or  diminish  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence of  the  body  of  the  popolatum.  Of 
coarse,  arise  or  fall  in  the  exchangeable 
Talue<^manufaetures  and  merdiandise 
must  diminish  or  enlarge  the  generd 
consumption  of  them,  and  therefore 
ihe  general  means  of  subsistence.  I 
may  add,  that  the  profits  of  the  ma* 
nufacturers  and  traaers  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  converted  into  capital,  while, 
as  1  have  already  staled,  those  of  the 
agriculturists  are  chiefly  expended  in 
consumption.  Add  twenty  millions 
to  the  income  of  the  latter,  and  the 
sum  will  be  in  a  great  degree  expend- 
ed in  consuming  manu&ctured  g^yods : 
add  it  to  the  income  of  the  former,  and 
to  a  large  extent  it  will  be  formed  in- 
to capital ;  for  a  year  or  two,  it  will 
be  employed  in  carrying  production  to 
excess,  and  then  will  create  glut,  and 
much  of  it  will  be  dissipated  or  put 
into  the  pockets  of  foreigners. 

I  am  most  anxious  for  this  radical 
difierence  to  be  duly  understood  and 
attended  to,  because  the  essentials  of 
Pblitical  Economy  turn  upon  it.  It 
can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  roe  to 
say,  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  world 
as  a  whole;  therefore  the  point  touch- 
ing competing  with  other  nations  is 
out  of  the  question.  I  shall  in  due 
time  notice  this  point,  and  the  culture 
of  our  own  inferior  land. 

Recurring  then  to  the  comparison, 
when  the  agriculturists  have  to  resort 
to  an  inferior  machine,  all  the  better 
ones  are  rendered  more  productive,  Uie 
profits  of  the  great  body  are  raised,  and 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  manufac- 
tures «nd  merchandise  are  required 
and  produced.  But  when  the  manu- 
facturers have  the  inferior  machine,  all 
have  the  same,  the  profits  of  all  are 
equally  low,  and  from  their  high  price 
much  less  of  their  goods  are  required 
iind  produced.    The  b«d  machine  in 
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agriculture  and  the  good  one  in  ma* 
nu^Kctures  have  the  same  effsct— both 
raise  the  consumption  of  conmoditia. 
The  former  could  only  operate  like 
the  bad  one  in  manufactures,  by  » 
dadng  aU  the  land  to  the  sime  poist 
of  inferiority — ^by  raising  the  jirioet  tf 
the  agriculturists  without  raismg  their 
profits— by  increasing  the  price  of  food 
without  increasing  the  oonsomptioncf 
the  commodities  required  in  cxcbangE 
ibr  it.  This  bad  machine  become 
from  use  a  good  one  before  thenat 
bad  one  has  to  be  resorted  to;  there- 
fore,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Isiids  cul- 
tivated must  always  be  of  good  qui- 
lity. 

The  Economists  very  natorslljdo 
not  notice  this  difierenoe,  but,  oo  the 
contrary,  they  practically  sfikim  that 
it  has  no  existence.  Thev  coBttaodf 
speak  as  though,  in  regard  to  prodiu> 
tton,  the  circumstances  of  the  agricil- 
turists  were  predsely  the  same  ss  tbw 
of  the  msnufacturera  and  trsden;  sod 
they  always  insist  that  the  prodaoe  «f 
the  former  cannot  rise  without  entifl- 
ing  proportionate  loss  on  the  kttff. 
If  the  manufacturer  have  to  gi*eSO 
yards  of  doth,  or  SO  hats,  insteid  d 
20,  for  the  same  quantity  of  com,  thejr 
maintain  that  he  is  a  loser  to  the  fx- 
tent  of  the  dififerenee ;  and  represest 
that  he  is  in  the  state,the  com  grovs 
would  be  in  should  the  latter  have  to 

S>e  the  same  quantity  of  corn  forSO 
stead  of  30  yards  of  doth  or  bats. 
That  men  so  astonishingly  ignonut 
should  prodaim  themsdves  the  pa* 
rents  of  a  sdence,  and  rail  agsioat  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  disaent  froo 
them,  is  not  very  remarkable ;  but  it  is 
extremely  so,  tnat  they  shoold  ban 
disdples  amidst  people  d  knowledge 
andrcxperieuce. 

If  com  be  so  far  raised  as  to  reqoflre 
for  the  same  quantity  30,  instead  « 
SO  yards  of  cloth,  the  msnafiKtorers 
workman,  as  the  Economists  asseft, 
will  raise  bis  wages,  so  that  his  labosr 
will  still  exchange  for  the  same  qntf- 
tity  of  com,  and  the  roaster  ^|^ 
his  price,  and  still  get  the  sasae  pi^ 
per  yard.  The  workman's  wages,  too*' 
fore,  will  command  tlie  same  poroofi 
of  commodities,  and  he  will  hsve  nwcfl 
more  work.  The  master,  on  the  «* 
hand,  will  have  his  trade  and  pros^ 
greatly  enlarged ;  and  on  the  othe^ 
his  expenses  of  living  will  be,  but  v» 
to  the  same  extent,  increased.  Bott 
vrill  be  much  benefited;  they  wUl » 
more  »ble  to  give  the  gretter  vm^ 
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of  yards,  thtA  tbey  preVkmaly  wefe  U> 
give  the  lewer.  But  if  corn  fall,  ao 
that  80  yards  will  purchase  the  same 
quantity  instead  of  SO,  no  more  than 
SO  will  he  purchased.  The  farmer 
cannot,  like  toe  manufacturer,  increase 
his  mt)duetion,  and  still  obtiUn  the  30 

Janis  hy  giving  more  oom  for  them ; 
e  cannot  produce  a  grain  more  of 
oom  in  consequence  of  tne  fall,  Mid  if 
he  could  produce  the  additional  quan^ 
tity  required  for  the  30  yards,  the  ma- 
nufacturer would  not  bnj  it.  The 
workman's  warn  will  fall  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fall  in  com,  and  his  em- 
ployment will  be  reduced ;  the  mat- 
ter s  priee  will  £dl,  and  his  trade  will 
be  narrowed. 

If  the  rise  of  wages  should  make  it 
necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to 
raise  his  cloth  to  the  extent  of  the  rise 
in  com,  hla  trade  would  not  be  eniaiu 
ged,  but  a  much  lesa  advance  would  be 
sufficient.  Even  if  his  trade  should  re- 
ceive no  increase,  his  profits  on  the 
cloth  would  not  be  reduced ;  his  ex- 
pense of  living  would  only  be  increa- 
sed. 

The  Economists  support  themselves 
here  by  these  arguments,  which  utter- 
ly demolish  eacn  other.  In  the  first 
place,  they  aver,  that  if  com  fall,  the 
consumers  will  have  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  to  expend  in  other  commodi- 
ties, and  this  is  the  same  as  maintain- 
ing that  wages  and  prices  will  not  be 
in  the  least  lowered ;  and  then  they 
aver,  that  if  it  fall,  wages  will  faU 
equally,  and  profits  will  rise,  although 
no  more  of  the  latter  will  be  expended 
in  consumption.  Now  if,  as  they  as- 
sert, wages  will  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in 
corn,  the  working  classes  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  more  to  expend  in  other 
commodities  after  the  rail  than  they 
had  before;  and  if  the  capitalists  save 
their  increase  of  profits,  their  expendi- 
ture will  not  be  increased.  On  their 
own  shewing,  thereforo,  the  consump- 
tion of  commodities  will  be  enormous- 
ly diminished  amidst  the  agricultu- 
rists, vrithottt  beins;  increased  amidst 
the  rest  of  the  population.  What  must 
inevitably  flow  from  this  ?  A  great 
decrease  of  employment,  and  there- 
foro of  consumption,  amidst  the  work- 
ing classes ;  and  a  great  glut  of  goods, 
and  thereforo  a  great  fall  of  prices, 
profits,  and  consumption,  amidst  the 
manufacturers  and  traders. 

If  tbeur  prices,  wages,  and  extent 
of  trade,  oould  be  kept  from  proper^ 
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tMNiate  reduction  after  a  fall  in  agri- 
cultural produce,  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  classes  might  benefit  from 
the  fall ;  but  this  is  an  utter  impos- 
sibility. These  must  rise  and  fall  with 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce ;  of 
course^  I  mean  the  general  price  with 
average  crops* 

Thus,  then,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
cultivate  die  inferior  land,  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  the  agricalturiats  aro 
greatly  increased;  the  masters  gain 
greater  profits,  and  the  labourers  gain 
a  vast  increase  of  employment.  The 
Economists  insnt  that  wages  will  rise 
in  an  equal  degree  with  food,  thereforo 
the  manufhcturing  and  trading  la- 
bourers will  have,  in  rate  of  wages, 
the  command  over  commodities  which 
they  had  previously,  and  they  will,  on 
the  one  hand,  receive  a  great  increase 
of  employment,  and  on  the  other,  be 
relieved  mm  much  competition ;  their 
means  of  subsistence  must  therefore 
be  largely  increased.  And  their  mas- 
ters wiU,  as  a  body,  obtain  an  inv« 
mense  increase  of  trade,  which  will 
enable  them  to  raise  their  rate  of  pro- 
fit, consequently  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence must  be  much  augmented. 
These  means  must  be  greatly  raised 
to  the  general  population. 

Let  us  suppose  this  country  in  its 
present  state  to  represent  the  world — 
to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  other, 
and  to  produce  every  commodity.  If, 
from  the  necessity  tor  cultivating  in- 
ferior land,  wheat  should  rise  to,  and 
remain  at,  808.  or  90s.,  with  full  crops, 
and  other  produce  should  rise  equally, 
what  would  follow  ?  The  profits  of 
the  landlords  and  farmers  would  be 
enormously  increased ;  not  only  would 
a  large  additional  quantity  of  labour  be 
employed  on  the  inferior  land,  but  every 
farmer  in  the  country  would  employ 
considerably  more.  The  agricultural 
part  of  the  population  would  be  great- 
ly increased  in  number,  and  its  meana 
cf  subsistence  would  be  greatly  increa- 
sed. It  would  require  a  vast  addition- 
al quantity  of  manufactures  and  mer- 
chandise, and  from  this  would  flow  a 
yast  increase  of  trade  and  employment 
to  the  manufacturing  and  trading  par- 
ty. Saying  nothing  of  the  masters,  it 
is  evident  that  the  working  classes 
would  have  their  means  of  subsistence 
very  largely  augmented  in  every  call- 
ing ;  perhaps  with  the  present  popu- 
lation, two  millions  of  souls  more,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  would 
be  employed,  than  are  at  present. 
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And  now,  still  snppoBing  this  ooan- 
try  to  represent  the  world,  as  I  hare 
sUted,  let  us  enquire  what  would  fol« 
low  if  all  the  land  required  for  culture 
eould  be  instantly  conyerted  into  land 
of  the  first  quality.  Kent,  the  Econo- 
mists say,  would  be  wholly  annihi- 
lated ;  the  means  of  inyesting  money 
on  mortgage  would  be  destroyed — ^pcr« 
haps  half  the  kbour  and  capital  em- 
ployed in  cultiyation  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment — eyery  farmer 
would  be  bound  by  the  lowest  prices 
to  the  lowest  profit ;  and  a  yery  great 
number  of  farmers^would  be  driyen 
out  of  business,  as  infinitely  less  land 
would  be  cultiyated.  A  yast  part  of 
the  agricultural  population  would  be 
deprived  wholly  of  the  means  of  con- 
suming manufactured  goods ;  and  the 
means  of  the  remainder  would  be  yery 
largely  reduced ;  if  prices  shaU  fall  only 
one  thiid,  the  fall  would  take  effect 
chiefly  on  these  means,  and  would  per- 
haps takefrom  them  two  thirds.  Could 
the  capital  and  labour  here  depriyedof 
employment  regain  it  amidst  the  m»« 
nutacturers  and  traders  ?  No,  the  lat- 
ter would  lose  an  immense  part  of 
their  trade  amidst  the  agriculturists ; 
and  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Economists,  their  means  of  consuming 
their  own  goods  would  not  be  in- 
creased ;  of  course,  amidst  them  em- 
ployment would  be  taken  from  a  yery 
great  portion  of  capital  and  labour. 
In  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufac- 
tures, the  means  of  subsistence  would 
sustain  gigantic  reduction. 

The  means  of  subsistence  to  popula- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  employment* 
Wheneyer  they  are  deficient,  it  arises 
not  from  the  dearuess  of  food  caused 
by  the  culture  of  inferior  land,  but 
from  the  want  of  employment  to  buy 
food  with.  The  deficiency  is  gene- 
rally the  greatest  where  food  is  the 
cheapest,  and  vice  versa.  Population, 
once  fullyemployed  on  adequate  terms, 
will  never  want  these  means,  if  em- 
ployment increase  as  rapidly  as  itself. 

This  employment  is  to  be  found  in 
the  production  of  the  yarious  commo- 
dities which  the  population  consumes 
annually,  and  of  course  it  must  be  re- 
gulated bv  the  quantity  of  it  which 
such  production  will  furnish.  The 
latter  must  be  governed  by  consump- 
tion.  The  population  must  consume 
as  much  as  it  produces  ;  consequent- 
ly, when  it  is  fully  employed  on  ade- 
)uat9  t^rms,  eyery  increiMe  of  it,  to 
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find  an  equal  increase  of  eroplojiiieDt, 
must  consume  as  much  as  it  prodaoes. 

It  is  becBUse  the  ineresaeof  popols- 
tion  does  not  consume  as  much  as  it 
can  produce,  that  it  diminishes  tbege> 
nenu  means  of  subsistence. 

If  the  population  of  the  world  be 
fully  employed  on  adequate  tenns,  it 
must  consume  all  the  commodities  it 
produces,  or  there  must  necesirily 
Boon  be  an  excess,  which  will  deprint 
large  part  of  it  of  the  means  of  sabsii- 
tence,  by  depriving  this  part  of  eio- 
ployment.  If  in  the  course  of  s  yeff 
there  be  an  increase  in  it  of  a  m&s^ 
this  increase  must  consume  ill  it  prO' 
duces,  or  it  will  create  such  sn  exee«> 
Sayings  must  not  consist  of  oomnodi- 
ties,  for  if  they  do,  they  will  prodoce 
ruinous  glut;  they  are  not  saving 
untU  they  are  conyerted  into  noaey 
through  the  consumption  of  tbecon- 
modities ;  practically  they  are  s  pc^ 
centage  paid  in  money  out  of  geom 
wages  and  profits  to  toe  capitalists  f* 
pnmudng  the  goods. 

Commodities  are  produced  bj  capi- 
tal and  labour  jointly ;  if  they  wet 
produced  wholly  by  the  former,  tlv 
means  of  subsistence  could  not  beoi^ 
tained  by  the  mass  of  popa]stioD,a^ 
from  the  charity  of  capitalisti.  Tbis 
is  indisputable,  although  the  Eoooo* 
misu  hold  that  in  each  case  tbequtn- 
tity  of  employment  for  labour  would 
be  at  the  maximum.  In  proportion  is 
they  are  in  the  aggregate  produced  b]| 
it  and  not  by  labour^  popolatioo  wiU 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  lonai 
of  subsistence— that  is,  than  ea^f 
ment  Their  money  price,  after  ffj^ 
tain  deductions,  is  divided  between  «>« 
capitalists  and  labourers;  and  it  p^ 
principally  to  the  former,  if  they  « 
produced  principally  by  capiul*  Ij 
the  capitalist  receiye  nearly  all  tK 

Erice,  he  uses  it  to  replace  the  mowT 
e  has  fixed  on  as  savings,  and  apettv 
yery  little  of  it  in  consumptioo; «» 
his  labourers  can  only  consuiiie  to  toe 
amount  of  the  trifling  share  of  it  w»» 
falls  to  them.  A  handful  of  m^ 
duals  thus  produce,  in  the  coone « 
a  year,  as  many  commodities  as  sc«- 
ral  thousands  can  consume,  ^Jv^ 
consume  scarcely  any.  I  "P^^ 'Jv^ 
consumption  of  manufactured  go^ 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  mwtg^ 
yern  all  other  consumption.  In  «  » 
like  this,  the  most  trifling  P»'{^\1"^ 
increase  of  population  cau  swJ  "" 
the  whole  can  conspae;  and  m  cf» 
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sequence  netrfy  ihe  whole  must  be 
unable  to  procure  empbyment.  In 
this  country^  mtcihinery,  that  is,  capi- 
tal, does  the  work,  whidi  it  would  re* 
Suire  very  many  millions  of  people  to 
o;  in  some  cases,  it.  makes  goods 
much  cheaper,  and  in  others  rerr 
little ;  scTcnl  important  articles  whica 
it  produces  could  be  produced  almost 
as  cheaply  by  hand  labour.  Assuming 
that  if  the  latter  were  substituted  for 
it,  the  goods  which  it  produces  would 
be  doubled  in  price  on  the  average,  and 
only  hidf  the  quantity  would  be  consu- 
metl,  still  there  would  be  employment 
for  many  millions  of  people  Myond 
what  there  is  at  present.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
abstract  ouestion  touching  the  world 
as  a  whole ;  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
afterwards  state,  I  say  nothing  against 
the  use  of  machinery  in  this  country, 
circumstanced  as  it  is  in  respect  of 
other  nations. 

If  the  money  expended  in  the  con- 
sumption  of  manufactured  goods  could 
constantly  buy  all  which  the  whole 
population  could  produce,  there  could 
be  no  deficiency  of  the  means  of  sub- 
dstenoe,  proyiaed  wages  were  suffi- 
ciently high.  If  wages  were  raised  in 
;}roporti<m  to  the  share  which  capital 
lad  in  production,  so  as  to  enable  the 
abourersand  capitalists  jointly  to  con- 
mme  all  that  could  be  produmi,  there 
vould  be  no  scarcity  of  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  case  would  be  the 
ame  if  the  consumption  of  the  capl- 
^lists  were  raised  m  such  proportion, 
iut  with  this  production  -by  capital, 
yages  are  reduced ;  and  the  capitalists 
mly  obtain  the  profit,  and  consume  the 
ame  which  they  would  do  if  they  pro- 
tuced  with  labour.  Thus  a  part  of  the 
ncrease  of  population  is  enabled  to 
upplj  the  whole,  and  the  rest  knows 
kot  where  to  find  the  means  of  sub- 
isCence. 

The  grand  question  then  is^How 
an  the  money  which  is  so  expended 
»e  kepi  up  to  the  requisite  amount  ? 

In  manufactures  and  trade  all  must 
btain  about  the  same  rate  of  profit ; 
[lis  rate  must  be  the  same  witii  pro- 
uction  by  capital  as  by  labour;  it 
3U5t  be  generally  a  low  one,  and  pro- 
ts  will  he,  as  far  as  possible,  convert- 
I  into  savings.  It  is,  therefore,  ut- 
»rly impossible  to  cause,  by  a  rise  of 
rofita  in  them  alone,  the  requisite  ex- 
end  it  ure  in  consumption. 

If  by  any  means  ike  manufacturers 
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and  traders  could  be  enabled  to  ob« 
tain  the  high  rate  of  profit  which  high 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  give  to 
the  agriculturists,  they  would  use 
their  profits  in  production  instead  of 
consumption,  and  create  ruinous  glut ; 
but  even  should  they  expend  them 
in  consumption,  it  would  not  have 
the  deairea  efifect  The  exchange- 
able value  of  manufactured  goods 
would  be  greatly  raised,  touching  agri- 
cultural produce;  and  this,  instead 
of  increasing,  would  reduce  both  the 
prices  and  consumption  of  the  latter. 
The  agriculturists  would  be  unable  to 
charge  more,  and  to  extract  more  from 
the  same  extent  of  land,  therefore 
their  consumption  of  such  goods  would 
be  much  reduced ;  wages  would  not 
be  raised,  therefore  such  consumption 
would  be  much  reduced  amidst  the 
working  classes ;  from  this  the  agri- 
culturists would  sell  much  less  pro- 
duce. I  have  already  shewn  that  such 
high  rate  of  profit  would  keep  general 
consumption  at  the  lowest  point.  The 
manufacturera  and  traders,  therefore, 
would  have  Uieir  means  of  employing 
capital  and  their  yearly  profits  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  their 
rate  of  profit,  and,  although  indivi- 
duals might  be  greatly  benefited,  as  a 
whole  this  advance  WQuld  yield  no 
benefit  to  general  consumption.  If 
theirs  should  be  raised,  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  would  be  great- 
ly lessened. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  here  to  notice  the 
doctrine  of  the  Economists,  that  the 
rate  of  profit  must  be  as  high  in  agri- 
culture, as  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
because  if  it  be  not,  capital  will  be 
transferred  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  until  equality  is  produced.  It 
is  altogether  erroneous.  If  he  can 
obtain  no  profit,  the  farmer  will  keep 
on  his  farm  so  long  as  he  can  escape 
loss ;  no  matter  how  high  profits  may 
be  in  trade,  he  will  not  enter  it  bc^ 
cause  he  does  not  understand  it,  and 
could  only  expect  to  find  in  it  ruin« 
If  prices  be  so  low  that  farmers  can* 
not  occupy  without  loss,  the  owner 
must  cultivate  his  land,  or  wholly 
abandon  profit.  He  cannot  transfer 
his  capital  to  trade ;  the  value  of  his 
land  has  fallen  with  prices,  and  if  he 
can  find  a  buyer,  he  must  sell  it  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
capital.  The  buyer,  to  make  any  pro* 
fit,  must  cultirate  the  Utnd  at  the  low 
prices.     Here  is  loss,  but  no  real 
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transfer,  of  eajpital.  So  long  as  die 
least  profit  can  be  drawn  from  it,  the 
land  will  be  cultivated  without  any 
regard  to  the  profits  of  trade.  Steady 
high  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
have  effects  the  reverse  of  thoae  pro* 
doced  by  the  high  prices  of  maniuao* 
tored  goods.  The  large  pofita  which 
they  yield  are  expended  in  conanmn- 
tion.  While  the  high  exchangeable 
value  of  manufactured  goods  reduces 
the  consumption  of  bo&  them  and 
produce,  that  of  the  latter  raises  such 
consumption.  While  the  deamesa  of 
such  goods,  by  reducing  demand,  nar- 
rows emplovment  and  lowers  vrages, 
that  of  agricultural  produce,  by  in- 
creasing demand,  enlarges  employ- 
ment and  raises  wages.  Manufao* 
turers  and  traders  can  obtain  even  a 
higher  rate  of  profit,  Mid  they  have 
far  more  trade ;  and  wages  are  higher 
in  proportion,  and  infinitely  more  la- 
bour is  employed,  when  agricultural 
produce  is  regularly  dear  with  good 
crops,  than  when  it  is  cheap. 

Nothing,  therefore,  but  high  profits 
on  such  produce  can  keep  the  money 
expended  in  manufactured  goods  at 
the  requisite  amount.  If  they  could 
always  be  kept  sufficiently  hign,  there 
would  never  be  any  scarcity  ci  em- 
ployment', and,  of  oouise,  of  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

In  illustration,  suppose  that  there 
is  an  increase  of  population  of  1000 
souls,  and  that  they  cannot  procure 
any  employment  save  what  they  can 
supply  to  each  other.  Suppose  fur- 
ther, that  half  of  them  can  raise  all 
the  agricultural  produce,  and  that 
SCO  of  the  remainder,  with  the  aid  of 
machinery,  can  produce  all  the  manu« 
factured  goods  required  by  the  whole. 
In  this  case,  there  will  be  SOO  people 
incapable  of  finding  employment  and 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Let  the 
profits  of  the  agriculturists  be  so  far 
raised  as  to  enable  them  to  consume 
double  the  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods,  and  let  wages  and  prices  be  so 
far  raised  as  to  yield  the  same  com- 
mand  over  commodities  to  the  labourer, 
and  the  same  rate  of  profit  to  the  trader. 
The  agriculturists  will  require  a  great 
additional  quantity  of  goods ;  the 
manufacturers  ana  traders  will  be 
enabled  to  consume  more  by  receiving 
a  great  increase  of  trade  ;  much  more 
agricultural  produce  will  have  to  be 
raised ;  and  all  this  will  provide  em« 
ployment  for  the  «00  idle  souls. 
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In  speaking  of  hi|)i  piiesssf  ign- 
cultural  piodaoe»  I  BMsn  sack  at  vi 
yield  great  profits.  The  natonl  f«« 
tility  of  land  la  only  a  matter  of  oom- 
pariscm.  If  aU  the  land  in  the  vaU 
were  of  sudi  inferior  quality,  that  a« 
pensive  culture  oaald  only  exmet 
fh»n  it  two  ^uarteraof  wheat  per  acn, 
it  wouki,  with  aoch  prices  ss  would 
yield  good  prafita  to  the  fsnner,  aid 
two  or  three  peunda  per  acre  rest  to 
the  landlord,  afihrd  mfinitd^  wn 
subeiBlenoetopopu]atioa,diaD  itmoU 
do,  if  it  were  all  of  the  first  qaalitT, 
and  prices  were  so  low  as  to  yiel<i  o* 
rent  and  scarcely  any  profit  to  tin 
cultivator. 

The  culture  of  inferior  kmd istk 
only  thing  which  can  give  ooiatiK 
great  profits  to  the  body  of  the  agri- 
culturists. In  countries  iriiere  the  liD^ 
is  idl  af^ropriated,  and  there  is  a  pn^ 
fusion  of  the  best,  there  is  an  execs 
of  produce,  and  in  consequence  pn«* 
are  so  low,  that  they  yield  the  lovesi 
amount  of  profits.  From  this  sod 
countries,  putting  oat  of  sight  expffti 
can  only  employ  the  smallot  oimibff 
of  manufacturers  and  traders,  td 
supply  the  least  portion  of  the  wtss 
of  subsistence  to  populatioD.  IdBo> 
aia,  Poland,  Prussia,  &c,  notvitb- 
Btanding  their  exoesa  of  com  and  eattk 
population  is  confined  to  file  Iom^ 
scale  of  living,  that  is,  to  the  smallot 
share  in  proportion  of  the  metm  a 
subsistence. 

By  the  produce  of  land,  I  metn  u^ 
kinds.  That  of  com  and  pasture  IsiH 
necessarily  takes  the  nrecedenoe,  not 
only  from  its  direct  value,  butbec*^ 
it  calls  into  use  the  produce  of  otur 
descriptions  of  land.  I  may  add,  I 
have  spoken  on  the  sssumption,  tW 
there  is  always  as  much  land  as  s 
required  for  culture. 

The  Economists  fall  into  their  enf 
here,  as  they  do  on  other  occasio!K,7 
looking  at  nothing  but  the  mere  din- 
sion  of  produce.  If  the  farmen  i» 
their  labourers  had  nothing  wbateier 
to  subsist  on  but  the  produce  they  ex- 
tracted from  the  soU,  and  did  sot  ex- 
change it  for  other  commodities,  w»of 
means  of  subsistence  would  anqv^ 
tionably  be  much  lesa  on  inferior  tW 
on  rich  Und.  But  this  is  not  |f* 
case.  They  exchange  the  prodno^ 
the  means  of  subsistence,  ^^fz 
the  means  must  be  governed  by  » 
exchangeable  value.  Itmakcsnofflf- 
ferencc  to  them,  whether  they  at^ 
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two  quarters  of  wheats  or  ten>  from  the 
acre  of  land,  if  the  two  quarters  will 
exchange  for  as  many  commodities  aa 
the  ten.  If  the  Economists  do  not 
err  touching  land,  it  must  of  necessity 
follow,  that  because  the  masters  and 
workmen  in  the  cotton  trade  have 
now  far  more  cottons  in  pronortion  to 
capital  and  labour  to  diTioe  among 
them  than  they  had  formerly,  they 
enjoy  a  far  greater  share  of  the  means 
of  subsistence.  But  what  is  the  fact  ? 
These  masters  and  workmen  divide 
among  them  infinitely  more  cottons^ 
and  still  l^ey  have  far  less  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Whv?  Because 
the  fall  in  die  exchangeable  yalue  of 
cottons  has  been  greater  than  the  in* 
crease  in  the  productiveness  of  the  ca« 
pital  and  labour  which  produce  them. 

From  what  I  have  sUted,  I  draw 
the  condusions,  1st,  The  higher  the 
exchangeable  value  of  agricultural 
produce  and  labour  is  touching  ma« 
nufactured  goods,  the  greater  must  be 
the  consumption  both  of  such  goods 
and  of  such  produce  and  labour;  and 
the  greater  such  consumption  is,  the 
more  abundant  must  be  the  means  of 
subaiatence  to  population;  2d,  The 
higher  the  exchangeable  ydtue  of  agri* 
cidtural  produce  la,  the  greater  must 
be  the  quantity  of  employment,  and, 
of  necessity,  the  higher  must  be  the 
exchangeable  value  of  labour  in  regard 
to  botJ^  rate  and  aggregate  amount  of 
wages. 

If  the  Economists  do  not  err,  what 
b  the  precise  worth  of  their  furious 
declamations  against  the  culture  oi 
inferior  land?  From  what  tbey  say 
of  mai^ines,  the  poor  citizen  may 
well  imagine,  that  such  culture  com- 
pels him  to  pay  a  thousand-fold  more 
for  his  food  than  he  ought.  Allow- 
ing reasonable  profit  to  the  farmer, 
a  moderate  stondard  of  living  to  the 
labourer,  and  common  interest  to  the 
landlord  for  the  money  he  has  ex- 
pended in  buildings  and  fences,  wheat 
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could  not  be  grown  on  the  best  land 
in  this  country  for  less  than  45s.  per 
quarter.  The  Economists  declare,  that 
if  the  trade  in  com  were  perfectly 
free,  wheat  could  not,  in  general,  oe 
imported  for  less  than  50s.  or  558. 
The  price  required  for  cultivating  the 
infenor  land  is  only  from  608.  to  708* 
According,  therefore,  to  the  Econo- 
mists, the  culture  of  such  land  can 
only  make  the  consumer  pa^  lOs.  or 
15s.  per  annum  more  for  his  wheat, 
than  ne  would  have  to  pay  if  the  best 
land  only  were  cultivated.    Now,  as- 
suming that,  in  its  whole  operation, 
such  culture  will  impose  on  the  la- 
bourer an  additional  expense  of  a  shil- 
ling fex  week,  and  that  wsges  are 
raised  in  proportion,  it  will  raise  his 
wsges  10  per  cent  who  has  10s.  per 
week,  it  wul  raise  his  5  who  has  20s., 
and  it  will  raise  his  2}  who  has  iOs. 
If  the  price  of  a  commodity  consist 
to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  British 
wsges,  and  the  labourer  have  20s. 
per  week,  it  will  be  raised  about  l4 
per  cent  The  doctrine,  that  the  world 
naa  continually  to  resort  to  still  more 
inferior  land,  la  erroneous.    Speaking 
generally,  the  inferior  land  which  is 
cultivated,  and  that  which  is  not, 
keeps  constantly  improving.   If  wheat 
were  kept  at  708.,  and  other  produce 
of  all  kinds  at  prices  proportionally 
high>  every  hill,  and  every  inch  of 
land  in  thiia  country,  could  be  pro- 
fiubly  cultivated,  save  the  small  part 
which  is  incurably  barren.    The  rea« 
son  why  a  vast  portion  of  our  waste 
land  is  not  cultivated,  is,  the  land« 
lords  have  not  the  means  or  the  will 
to  drain,  enclose,  build,  or  otherwise 
put  it  into  the  state  required  by  the 
occupier,  although  they  might  do  so 
with  profit  to  themselves. 

I  must  reserve  my  further  observa- 
tioiis  for  another  Article. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 
Omi  or  THE  Old  School. 
Ltmdmi,  lOih  Sipt.  1829. 


Irelani,  Twinty  Tears  Ago.    Cha^  111. 
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It  18^  I  believe,  a  truth  very  gene- 
rally known  and  acknowledged,  that, 
during  the  last  half  century,  the  pro« 
Tince  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  has  never 
enjoyed,  at  any  period,  ten  years  of 
uninterrupted  tranquillity.  Either 
contending  factions  have  disturbed  the 
public  peace,  or  banditti,  confederated 
against  all  established  govern  men  t, 
have  spread  consternation  by  their  ex« 
cesses,  and  have  excited  horror  in  hu- 
mane hearts  by  the  punishment  which 
their  crimes  provoked.  At  all  times, 
the  peaceable  have  been  in  a  sute  of 
alarm,  feeling  but  little  reliance  on 
the  power  of  the  law  to  protect  them 
against  those  barbarities  and  disorders 
by  which  the  country  has  been  so  long 
afflicted.  Of  some  of  these  disorders 
—the  bane  of  Ireland — ^it  was  not  the 
least  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  their 
origin  and  occasion  were  unknown. 
Oppressive  landlords,  importunate  and 
merciless  agents  and  tithe-proctors, 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint,  and  have  been  re- 
presented as  the  justification  of  enor- 
mity; but,  upon  various  occasions, 
no  explanation  or  excuse  whatever  has 
been  offered,  and  the  country  has  be- 
come the  theatre  of  a  relentless  and 
savage  warfare,  of  which  no  man  could 
say  what  was  the  cause  or  the  object. 

At  the  time  when  our  story  com- 
mences, the  county  of  Tipperary  had 
been  agitated  by  the  fierce  contentions 
of  two  parties,  known  by  the  appella- 
tions of  Caravats  and  Shanavests.  The 
latter  term,  signifying  "  an  old  wallet- 
coat,"  had  been,  in  a  species  of  good- 
humoured  derision,  applied  to  the 
leader  of  one  faction,  and  was,  from 
him,  derived  to  his  retainers.  The 
other  was  a  name  associated  with  more 
gloomy  recollections,  and  was  selected 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  assumed  it,  and  of  the 
times  (it  might  be  added)  in  which  it 
was  adopted.  The  head  of  their  par- 
ty, a  man  named  Hanly,  was,  while 
he  lived,  a  person  who  had  attained 
high  distinction  in  the  chivalrous  of- 
fice to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself 
—-that  of  redressing  the  grievances  of 
the  peasantry  upon  all  occasions  where 
they  needed  his  succour.     He  had 


gathered  around  him  a  ferodoos  bud 
styled  the  **  Movie  Rangers,"  vA, 
by  their  outrages,  nad  acquired  a  nrj 
terrific  reputation.  The  end,  liov- 
ever,  of  such  doings  was,  in  some  in* 
stances,  death.  Alienated  friends  tR 
bitter  enemies;  and  Hanly,  after  hi- 
ving been  a  plague  and  a  terror  to  the 
country,  was  hunted  down  by  vm 
among  those  from  whom,  in  fc^ 
times,  he  would  have  sought  «ks^- 
ance,  and  became  an  example,  thit 
justice  does  not  always  neglect  the 
murderer.  On  the  day  of  his  execu- 
tion, the  leader  of  the  Shanavests  d^ 
clared,  that  he  would  remain  to  « 
the  caravat  (the  colloquial  Irish  for 
"  neckcloth")  on  the  neck  of  his  fall® 
foe ;  and  the  epithet  of  diahonoorwis 
instantly  cauffht  up  by  a  party  who 
regarded  the  death  of  their  chief  sst 
martyrdom,  and  who  resolved  to  eff«f 
the  indignity  sought  to  be  annexed  to 
their  chieftain's  name,  by  connccticf 
the  manner  of  hia  death  with  the  syis* 
bol  of  their  union.  Hence  the  nsJ^ 
of  Caravats— a  war-  cry  potent  as  tbe 
drum  which  Ziska  bequeathed  tolu^ 
adherento,  to  inflame  the  Tsloor « 
those  among  whom  it  was  shoatea 
forth — ^a  name  associated  with  lotff 
a  terrible  deed.  This  name  was  adopt- 
ed in  memory  of  Hanly 's  death;  «»* 
certainly,ifdaringandatrociouseno^ 
and  exploits  could  spread  a  report  b^ 
yond  the  confined  and  obscare  theatre 
where  they  were  perpetrated,  andTffi- 
dicate  a  title  to  fame,  the  C«*^ 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  death  » 
their  chieftain  memorable,  and  im^ 
moving  dishonour  from  among  ^ 
calamities  of  a  public  execution. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  tbispto* 
cedure,  there  was  any  agency  »«* 
subtle  than  the  spiriu  of  unioatrtf^ 
ed  <]esperadoes.  It  indicates*  in  <^' 
sequence,  rather  the  actual  state  ^ 
public  opinion,  than  an  effort  to  ^ 
gage  opinion  on  the  side  of  ^^^*'A 
is  somewhat  strange,  that  no  use  fi» 
ever  been  made  of  the  i"*^^^ 
which  it  was  calculated  to  affard-  * 
man  is  executed  for  the  comroissioof 
cruel  and  abominable  c 


halter  by  which  he  suffered  ia  hoiM 
as  it  were,  as  the  ensign  of  bis  i»- 
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lowers' union.  This  could  scarcely  be> 
were  such  a  death  as  Hanly's  esteem- 
ed shameful  ;  or>  even  though  it  were> 
to  adopt  and  persevere  in  such  a  me- 
thod of  counteracting  ignominy,  could 
not  be  long  without  effect.  The  na- 
tural consequence,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  must  have  been,  that  all  pro« 
portion  between  offence  and  punish- 
ment was  destroyed.  The  vengeance 
of  the  law  was  accounted,  not  justice^ 
but  tyranny,— -to  implore  its  succour 
— to  aid  in  its  administration— was 
stigmatized  as  a  crime.  He  who  fell 
by  Uie  assassin's  hand,  because  he  had 
given  information  of  murder,  left  a 
legacy  of  dishonour  to  his  children ;— * 
he  who  perished  on  the  scaffold,  if 
only  upon  that  awful  stage  he  bore 
himselt  bravely,  left  a  martyr's  me- 
mory behind  him,  and  gave  his  sur- 
viving family  a  claim  u^n  the  love 
and  protection  of  all  his  associates. 
Against  the  spirit  of  insubordination, 
therefore,  government  had  only^  the 
fear  of  an  honourable  death  to  wield ; 
— .against  the  manifestation  of  attach- 
ment  to  the  law,  the  disturbers  had 
to  hold  forth  the  far  more  effectual 
terror  of  a  death  without  preparation 
or  sympathy;  and  the  menace,  that  his 
offence  would  brin^  down  an  evil  vi- 
sitation upon  his  fnends,  his  wife  and 
children.  The  terms  of  this  conflict, 
between  law  and  lawlessness,  were  oer- 
Uinly  very  unequal.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  "  Intellect,"  in  its  rapid  march, 
has  done  nothing  to  set  the  combat- 
ants more  nearly  on  a  level. 

"  Surely,"  said  a  great  statesman, 
speaking  on  these  matters—"  surely," 
said  he,  "  men  will  at  length  weary 
of  the  gallows.  There  is  nothing  so 
very  captivating  in  the  name  or  cir- 
cumstances of  such  an  exit  from  life, 
as  to  induce  men  causelessly  to  court 
it.  They  will  soon  .abjure  the  am- 
bition of  being  hanged,  and  leave  both 
scaffold  and  country  in  peace."  This, 
no  doubt,  was  all  reasonable.  Men 
m  ght  be  expected  to  grow  tired  of 
beng  hangea.  Strangulation,  how- 
ever, ifl  not  the  only  violent  death  to 
which  men  may  be  disinclined.  To 
be  hanged  by  me  neck  was  not  the 
most  terrific  aspect  in  which  a  depart- 
ure from  this  life  could  be  exhibited. 
The  ignominy  of  a  public  execution 
being  altogether  removed— J3an«  gon 
Saggard,  "  death  without  a  priest," 
which  usually  terminated  the  inform- 
er's vocation,  had  terrors  far  more  po« 
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tential  than  those  in  which  the  orderly 
administration  of  law-justice  as  in- 
vested. Persecution  in  the  field  and 
the  house— 'murder  by  the  way- side— • 
massacre— conflagration  of  sleeping  fa- 
milies— general  contempt — hatred— 
the  consciousness  of  having  a  brand 
horrid  as  that  of  Cain — the  natural 
apprehension,  that  every  one  who  met 
the  violator  of  the  peoples'  law  would 
slay  him — these  were  inconveniences 
of  which  men  could  be  tired  as  well 
as  those  which  great  statesmen  thought 
so  prevailing.  The  question  to  be 
solved  was,  who  could  hold  out  longest 
—the  disturbers  or  the  informers? 
whether  men  would  sooner  grow  tired 
of  seeing  their  companions  martvred 
on  the  scaffold— or  of  murdering  those 
by  whom  their  departed  friends  had 
been  brought  to  their  consummation  ? 
whether  the  spirit  against  which  the 
gallows  was  raised  up,  or  that  which 
was  to  be  laid  bv  general  obloquy, 
and  by  the  blood  shed  in  many  a 
shocking  assassination,  more  obsti- 
nately resisted  the  efforts  to  subdue 
it  ?  The  advocates  and  administrators 
of  the  law  considered  only  one  of  the 
cases  enumerated  in  these  questions, 
and,  accordingly,  the  disposition  to 
uphold  the  law  was  wearied  out  and 
conquered,  before  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored ;  and  that  spirit  which  it  was 
expected  the  gallows  should  quell, 
abated  not  a  jot  of  its  fiercest  virulence, 
and  manifested  its  presence  and  power 
with  an  audacitj  which  has  been  con- 
tinually increasing. 

At  this  day  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the 
correctness  of  observations  such  as 
the  above ;  but,  at  the  period  at  which 
my  story  is  laid,  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  ordinary  calculation  to  anticii>ate 
the  results  to  which  insubordination 
might  lead.  While  the  various  fac- 
tions by  which  their  country  was  dis- 
honoured, confined  their  violence  to 
acts  of  mutual  depredation,  many  of 
the  gentry  imagined  that  such  disor- 
der was  a  species  of  safety-valve,  by 
which  the  peace  of  the  land  could  be 
preserved  from  accident.  Upon  vari- 
ous occasions,  therefore,  riot  was  ac- 
tually permitted,  as  the  preventive  of 
a  greater  evil  to  be  apprehended. 
O'Brien  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  manifestation  of  such  an 
opinion.  The  occasion  on  which  it 
was  displayed,  as  well  for  iUclf  as  for 
what  followed  it,  is  worthy  of  being 
described. 
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The  village  of  Golden  is  utoatedon 
the  banks  of  the  Suir,  and  on  an  easv 
declivity  in  the  vallev  throvgh  whicn 
it  flows.  That  river  has  been  too  fre* 
quently  celebrated  in  proae,  and  nil* 
meroufl  verse,  to  need  my  poor  proiae. 
Denham's  eulogy  has  been  not  inapt* 
ly  applied  to  it,— 

*'  Thoogh  deep,  yet  clear— though  gentk, 

yet  not  duU ; 
Strang,  without  rage—without  o'erflowing, 

full;" 

and,  no  doubt,  he  who  has  witnessed 
its  nlm  assured  course,  as  it  proceeds 
through  a  very  rich  and  luxuriant 
country,  reflecting  a  most  beautiftd 
and  varied  landscape,  will  esteem 
the  panegyric  not  unworthily  bestow* 
cd.  A  fiur  was  held  in  the  village  on 
the  day  when  O'Brien  came  to  visit 
it;  a  fair,  however,  in  which  there 
was  little  appearance  of  Hibernian 
light-heartednesa  and  good-humour. 
On  the  contrary,  every  thing,  except 
the  glorious  sky  and  the  gay  valley  it 
lightened,  wore  an  aspect  of  gloom 
and  eonatraint.  It  smote  upon  O'- 
Brien's heart  to  witness  so  little  of 
sympathy  between  nature  and  huniast 
land.  He  had  ascended  to  the  sYBn-i 
mit  of  a  strong  tower,  intended  in 
the  olden  time  to  defend  the  pass  at 
Golden-bridge ;  and,  aa  his  eye  traced 
the  course  of  the  fidl  calm  river  to* 
wards  him,  and  as  it  became  lost  to 
his  view  amidat  the  gently  sweUiug 
grounds  and  the  green  plantations  in 
which  it  disappeared,  he  saw  nothing 
which  was  not  ealculated  to  call  out 
In  the  heart  all  the  sweet  summer 
sensations  of  our  netnre  ;*and  iHien  he 
turned  his  glance  beneath,  and  looked 
upon  the  dense  multitudes  of  his  fel« 
low-men  collected  before  him,  in  them 
only  could  he  discern  the  manifesta« 
tioBs  of  a  spirit  and  a  feeling  not  in 
unison  with  the  influences  by  which 
nature  would  attract  them.  He  was 
not,  however,  unaware  of  the  recol« 
lections  and  the  fears  by  which  the 
hearts  of  this  multitude  were  pros* 
trated.  He  had  learned,  that  in  just 
such  a  rejoicing  day,  in  the  preceding 
year,  a  sanguinary  conflict  had  taken 
pkce  where  the  meeting,  which  he 
was  now  looking  down  upon,  had  as* 
sembled ;  and  he  knew  that  the  re- 
collections of  calamity  experienced  in 
tiiat  fearful  encounter,  had  far  more 
power  to  sadden  the  hearts  which  re* 
tained  them,  than  the  summer  sun 


had  power  to  chase  ni^  Temesi- 
brancca  away.  Norwaa  it  alooetbe 
influence  of  memory  whidi  dqcettd 
spiriu  acknowledged.  Fear  also  kil 
its  aid;  and,  in  many  a  resolved  mud, 
a  stem  determination  to  avenge— in  t 
struggle  speedily  to  eommence— tbe 
griefand  the  loss  which  the  bloodr 
meeting  of  the  paat  year  had  inflicted 
Therefoie,  throughout  the  entire  maU 
titttde,  you  could  scarcely  disoen  a 
countenance  not  overcast  by  some  sid 
or  sinister  expression.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, there  appeared  no  tendeacf  to 
strife  or  diaonier  ;^the  little  viUage 
presented  the  usual  appearance  of  )m» 
tie;  but  the  ooufurion  of  tongaea,- 
the  noiae,— the  tumult  of  theoeoiioB) 
were  wanting  to  the  life  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  and,  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
usual  krad  and  loquacioua  manifeito- 
ttons  of  Iridi  activity  at  racetiogi  ^ 
this  nature,  it  might  almost  sceai  tfi^ 
his  sense  of  hearing  had  been  rcBdered 

obtuse,  for  the  pmrpoee  of  makiBgaft- 
miliar  scene  become  stnnge  to  bin- 

Thusthe  bosinessof  the&irprweed- 
ed.  On  the  brow  of  the  declivitfa- 
bove  the  litde  village— sheltered  by  t 
grove  frem  an  ardent  sun— a  strong  de- 
tadnoent  of  cavalry  were  posted ;  aod, 
in  a  space  carelnllv  preserved  frosi  in- 
trusion, thearmsefaoorananyofiniant« 
ry  were  pSed,  before  whidi  twoiesti- 
ncle  kept  rand,  while  their  comnda 
rested  under  the  same  trees  iHiicka^ 
forded  shelter  to  the  hones.  Tbe 
gro«nd  on  which  thae  detaeliments 
were  stationed,  was  bounded  by  t«« 
roads  leading  down  to  the  vilhge,  m 
thus  aibrded  no  excuse  to  the  coantry 
people  fer  intruding  on  the  little  ^ 
campment.  A  few  magistrates  of  tbe 
county  were  on  hsrsebaek,  Radj  j* 
sanction  the  proceedings  of  the  mu- 
tary  if  any  disturbance  reqoind  thtf 
interference ;  and,  irem  time  to  i^i 
they  went  down  to  the  fair,  sad,  b»* 
ving  ascertained  how  the  basilica  *<> 
proceeding,  returned  i^n  to  tbeir  pof< 
on  the  hill.  They  had  csllcd  out  ■»• 
litary  aid  for  the  purpose  of  ppo*^** 
ing  the  peace  and  order  of  lae  ft"* 
and  with  the  intention  of  dismi^i^ 
it  so  soon  as  the  business  of  tbedij 
was  over. 

An(?,  with  more  than  oidintry  c*| 
rity,  this  business  was  dispatched,—** 
usual  higgling  in  making  birgiins  wtf 
discontinued,— theeloquenteuIog««' 
on  stock  to  be  sold,— affected  iwbjw* 
ence  to  purchase,— all  woe  Wd  ««* » 
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and,  under  tbe  terror  of  an  impending 
fight,  and  with  the  stimolos  tnoa  ap- 
plied torostic  negotiation,  transfers  in 
the  Stock  Market,  or  Comhill,  could 
scarcely  he  settled  with  greater  promp- 
titude than  they  were  this  day  at  the 
fair  of  Golden.  Tents  soon  hegan  to 
be  struck,— «tock  sold  and  unsold  to  he 
turned  homewards, — ^and  O'Brien,  who 
bad  descended  from  his  tower,  and  was 
walking  through  the  separating  crowds, 
was  startled  in  his  sneculations  by  the 
piercing  trumpet-call  and  the  roll  of 
tbe  drum,  which  told  him  that  the 
troops  were  in  motion.  He  accordingly 
rejoined  hia  friends  on  Uie  hill,  and 
found  them  preparing  to  set  forward  on 
tbeir  return  from  the  fair,  where  their 
presence  was  no  longer  required.  O'- 
Brien was  of  opinion,  that  now  they 
were  more  especially  needed.  As  he 
passed  through  the  crowds  which  fill« 
ed  the  village,  he  had  witnessed  much 
cause  for  apprehension; — scowling 
brows,  and  looks  which  betokened  re- 
lief from  the  burden  of  constrained 
quiet,  and  muttered  threats,  had  not 
escaped  his  notice;  and,  when  the 
trumpet  rang  out,  a  murmur  awoke 
among  the  crowd,  which  seemed  al- 
most as  if  it  would  swell  to  a  shout ; 
and  weapons  of  various  kinds  were  for 
a  moment  displayed,  and  then  concealed 
again.  One  man  near  him  sprang  sud- 
denly into  the  air,  brandishing  a  heavy 
dub ;  and,  when  he  reached  the  ground, 
threw  his  arm  around  the  neck  of  a  boy 
at  his  side,  and  most  earnestly  embra- 
ced him.  Presently,  observing  that  he 
was  remarked,  he  seemed  amazed  at  his 
conduct,  and  stiffened  into  composure. 
O'Brien  mentioned  what  he  haa  seen  ; 
but  the  magistrates,  satisfied  with  the 
protection  they  had  afforded  to  the 
peaceably  disposed,  retained  their  pur- 
pose, and  commanded  the  military  to 
proceed. 

The  trumpet  note  with  which  the 
march  commenced  had  scarcely  sound- 
ed, when  it  was  answered  by  a  shout, 
in  which  the  painfully  pent-up  pas- 
sbna  of  a  ferocioua  multitude  let 
loose  all  their  fury.  The  silence  into 
which  its  echoes  died  away  was  scarce- 
ly less  terrific  than  the  burst  of  rage 
which  preceded  it.  O'Brien  turned  hia 
horse,  and,  resisting  all  expostulation, 
rode  back  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  near- 
est to  the  village.  Before  him,  still,  a 
great  multitude  was  collected.  It  did 
not  appear  that  all  had  hostile  inten- 
tioDi.  Many  seemed  a9  if  curiosity  de^ 


tained  them ;  but,  throush  the  centre 
of  the  crowd,  a  condensea  and  wedge- 
like  mass  of  men  were  marching  in  or«* 
der.  On  each  side  of  their  march,  the 
people  were  stationary.  A  little  in  ad« 
vance,  a  boy  proceeaed— in  one  hand 
brandishing  a  cudffel  for  the  defence  of 
his  bare  head,  with  the  o^er,  dragging 
along  the  ground  what  seemed  to  be  the 
badge  of  one  of  the  hostUe  parties, 
which  thus  was  trailed  oontumelioudy 
in  the  dust.  If  any  doubt  remained 
as  to  the  meaning  or  this  indignity,  it 
was  soon  removed.  The  boy  cried  out, 
''  Ten  pounds  for  the  heaa  of  a  Sha- 
navest !"  and  instantly  a  loud  shout 
from  his  followers  rent  the  air ;  but  no 
sound  of  answering  defiance  repeated 
it.  At  each  proclamation  from  the 
boy,  his  party  shouted  and  clashed  their 
weapons  together ;  and,  until  the  third 
challenge,  it  could  not  be  known  whe« 
ther  the  ears  of  enemies  received  it. 
The  third  defiance  was  proclaimed  at 
the  meeting  of  two  roads ;  and  scarce- 
ly were  the  words  pronounced^-''  Ten 
pounds  for  the  head  of  a  Shanavest"-^ 
when  a  man,  bare-headed,  and  with 
his  limbs  from  the  knees  downwards 
uncovered,  wearing  a  loose  flannel  jack- 
et,  sprang  over  an  adjacent  hedge,  and, 
before  the  accustomed  shout  could  be 
raised,  the  herald  boy  was  prostrate, 
and  he  who  had  struck  the  blow  wu 
out  of  sight.  This,  however,  was  but 
for  a  moment.  He  instantly  appeared 
in  the  corner  of  the  hedge,  and  shouted 
to  his  enemies  to  advance.  Behind  him, 
multitudes  took  up  the  cry ;  and  the 
green  field  suddenly  became  thronged 
with  combatants,  attired  as  he  was, 
and  displaying,  in  all  their  gesture^ 
the  fiercest  ardour  to  encounter. 

They  were  not  to  be  long  left  inac- 
Uve.  Before  the  impetuosity  of  the 
multitudes  who  rushed  to  engage  them, 
Uie  frail  barrier  of  the  hedge,  save 
only  where  a  tree  marked  its  position, 
was  soon  trampled  under  foot,  so  that 
the  place  of  it  soon  became  indiscemi^ 
ble.  When  all  were  in  the  field,  a 
moment's  breathing-time  was  allow- 
ed, the  ranks  on  each  side  were  form* 
ed  into  something  like  order  andooaw 
pactness,  and,  in  words  of  mutual  en- 
couragement or  silent  pressure  of  hard 
hands,  and  sometimes  in  sudden 
shrieks  and  gestures,  intimations  were 
given  of  the  ferocious  purpose  by  which 
the  hearts  of  all  were  possessed. 

They  now  began  to  approach  each 
other;  and  alreadylittle  more  than  \ip- 
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paces  were  interposed  between  them^ 
when,  to  O'Brien's  astonishment^  he 
saw  them  bow  towards  the  earthy  and 
heard  from  the  entire  multitude  a 
deep  and  thrilling  groan,  in  which  not 
rage  nor  revenge,  but  fear  and  sorrow, 
were  expressed.     He  rode  nearer  to 
the  meeting,  and  beheld,  movihg  in 
the  space  between  the  hostile   par« 
ties,  a  form,  which,  if  it  did  not  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon  which  had 
amazed  him,  strongly  engaged  his  at- 
tention.   It  was  of  a  young  man  of 
great  beauty,  barefooted,  and  bare- 
headed, with  no  covering  but  that  of  a 
£iece  of  whitish  doth  thrown  around 
im  loosely,  save  that  it  was  drawn  in 
by  a  girdle  at  his  waist    Around  his 
neck  was  hung  a  string  of  large  dark 
beads,  from  which  a  wooden,  crucifix 
was  suspended,  and  in  his  hand  he 
bore  a  long  staff,  which  also  was  form- 
ed into  a  cross.    The  groan  uttered 
by  the  assembly  had  died  away ;  all 
was  perfectly  still,  as  the  pilgrim  pass- 
ed along,  his  eyes  bent  to  me  earth, 
and  his  lips  moving  as  in  prayer.    It 
was,  certainly,  a  most  strange  picture, 
—more  than  a  thousand  astonished 
faces  fixed  earnestly,  almost  as  if  un- 
der fascination,  upon  the  seemingly 
unconscious  youth,  and  unbroken  si- 
lence maintained  throughout  the  whole 
wrapt  assembly.    When  he  had  pass« 
ed  along  the  entire  lines,  and  ascend- 
ed a  slight  eminence  at  about  an  equal 
distance  from  eadi,  he  called,  with  a 
voice  of  singular  sweetness  and  melan- 
choly, to  the  leaders,  it  would  seem, 
of  both  parties;  and,  after  a  brief 
pause,  a  few  individuals  from  each 
side  came  reverently  to  receive  his  di- 
rections.   The  multitudes  who  await« 
ed  the  issue  of  this  singular  confer- 
ence were  now  somewhat  released  from 
their  captivation,  and  murmurs  arose 
among  them—"  Is  it  himself  again  ?" 
— "  Is  it  a  spirit?"—"  Is  not  he  the 
picture  of  a  blessed  angel?"    Various 
expressions  of  this  kind  O'firien  could 
hear,  although  he  could  not  under- 
stand their  import    He  learned  from 
them,  however,  that  the  youth  whose 
appearance  had  been  productive  of  so 
strange  effects,  was  one  well  known  to 
the  people  who  behdd  him,  although 
some  mystery  had  rendered  his  co^ 
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ming  thus  awful  and  affecting.  Whik 
he  conversed  with  the  leaders  vfao 
had  obeyed  his  summons,  he  preser- 
ved, apparently,  the  same  csWsa 
with  which  he  had  walked  through 
the  threatening  ranks  of  thdr  follow- 
ers. The  calmness,  however,  wis  not 
communicated  to  his  hearers^one  had 
cast  himself  on  the  earth  to  enbrtce 
his  feet,  and  all  reemed  agitated  by 
strong  emotion.  O'Brien  could  8ca^e^ 
Ijr  control  the  Impulse  which  m^ged 
mm  to  intrude  upon  a  conference, 
which,  it  was  evident,  was  notdeugo- 
ed  to  be  public — ^for,  when  one  or  tvo 
stragglers  ventured  to  leave  their  ranks, 
and  were  advandng  towards  the  hill, 
they  were  impetuously  forbade  to  ap- 
proach by  the  leaders.  Long,  how- 
ever, they  could  notice  restrained;  nor 
could  O'firieu  long  endure  suspense, 
and,  at  all  hazards,  he  would  hare 
gone  in  amongst  the  people,  when  ht 
was  saved  from  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  his  rashness,  and  the  whole 
assembly  dispersed,  by  an  outcry  is 
the  direction  of  the  village—"  Tbe 
soldiers!"  «  The  soldiers  1"  The 
helmets  and  sabres  of  the  dragoons 
were  seen  over  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
and  instantly  the  multitude,  mingled 
friends  and  foes,  scattered  and  &d 
with  the  speed  of  terror,  unttt  they 
had  obtained  shelter  from  the  dreaded 
pursuit 

O'Brien,  his  enigma  unexpoundcd, 
was  found  by  the  Captain  of  the  party 
who  had  been  sent  for  his  protectioo. 
Although  it  had  not  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  harass  the  military  by  de- 
taining them  to  prevent  the  bloodshed 
of  a  rustic  battle,  it  appeared  cruel  to 
leave  a  young  stranger  exposed  to  tbe 
hazards  of  such  an  affray ;  and  when 
it  was  found  that  he  did  not  retom, 
and  when  he  could  be  no  longer  seen 
on  the  spot  whither  he  had  wiUidiawn 
from  his  friends  to  witness  the  termi- 
nation of  the  proceedings  of  what  he 
had  seen,  as  ne  thought,  the  cmn- 
mcncement,  one  of  the  magistrates 
proposed  accompanying  a  few  dra- 
goons for  the  purpose  of  bringing  hhn 
back  in  safety.  TTie  consequence  wis, 
the  interruption  of  his  efforts  to  solre 
a  riddle — which  much  engaged  him* 
and  the  probable  protection  of  his  life* 
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THK  p  AND  TH£  q  ,' 
ORj  tHB  ADVfiNTUEES  OF  JOCK  M^rHERSOK. 

By  (he  EUrkk  Shepherd. 

*'  Thirb  was  an  auld  inan>  and  he  had  an  auld  wife. 
And  they  had  a  son  was  the  plaffue  of  their  life ;" 
For  even  frae  the  time,  when  a  bairn  on  the  knee. 
He  was  as  contrary  as  callant  could  be. 
He  gloom'd  and  he  skirl'd,  and,  when  in  hard  case. 
He  whiles  gae  his  mother  a  verk  on  the  face ; 
And  nought  sae  weel  pleased  him,  when  he  could  win  at  her. 
As  to  gar  her  mild  grey  een  stand  in  back-water. 
They  scolded,  they  drubb'd  him,  they  ruggit  his  hair. 
They  stripp'd  off  his  daes,  and  they  skelpit  him  bare— 
But  he  took  every  chance  baith  to  scart  and  to  spar. 
And  instead  o'  growing  better,  he  rather  grew  waur. 

This  old  crabbed  cane  ift  is  hard  to  make  verse  on : 
'   His  trade  was  a  miller,  his  name  was  MTherson— 
And  this  wicked  callant,  the  plague  0'  his  stock. 
I  ne'er  heard  his  name,  but  I  m  sure  it  was  Jock—- 
For  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  stripling  of  game. 
The  son  of  an  auld  pair,  but  Jock  was  his  name. 
I  am  sure  that  mj  mother  had  thirty  old  stories. 
And  every  one  of  them  b^n  as  before  is ; 
Or,  "  there  was  a  man  and  wife  like  other  folk. 
An'  they  had  a  son,  an'  they  ca'd  him  Jock ;" 
And  so  it  went  on — Now  this  that  you're  hearing 
Was  one  of  these  stories — youll  find  it  a  queer  ane.«— 

Jock  went  to  the  school-— but  there  rose  sic  a  rumpus  !— 
The  scholars  were  maul'd,  and  their  noddles  grew  bumpous  ; 
The  pretty  wee  girls  were  weel  towzled  and  kiss'd. 
In  spite  of  their  teeth,  ay,  and  oft  ere  the^  wist ; 
But  yet  for  as  ill  as  the  creatures  were  guided. 
In  Jock's  fierv  trials  wi'  him  stiU  they  sided. 
Good  saufsi  now  they  squeel'd  in  their  feckless  resistance ! 
Good  sauf 's,  how  the  master  ran  to  their  assistance  I 
He  ca'd  Jock  a  heathen,  a  Turk,  and  a  Nero, 
Grinn'd,  clench'd  his  auld  teeth,  and  laid  on  like  a  hero ; 
But  no  mends  could  he  get — for,  despite  of  his  sway, 
Jock  fought  him  again  twenty  times  in  a  day. 

Of  course,  Jock's  advancement  in  learning  was  slow  ; 
He  got  with  perplexity  as  far  as  0  ; 
But  the  p  and  the  q,  that  sister  and  brother. 
He  wish  d  at  the  deil,  and  he  never  wan  further. 

He  hated  the  Dominie's  teasing  and  tattles- 
He  hated  the  school,  except  for  the  battles— 
But  he  liked  the  sweet  wenches,  and  kindly  caress'd  them. 
Yet  when  they  would  not  let  him  kiss  them,  he  thrash'd  Uiem« 

There  was  ae  bit  shy  lassie,  ca'd  Phemie  Carruthers, 
Whom  he  either  lo'ed  waur  or  lo'ed  better  than  others ; 
From  morning  to  e'en  you'd  have  heard  or  have  seen  them. 
For  peace  there  was  never  a  moment  between  them ; 
She  couldna  bide  frae  him,  he  seem'd  to  bewitch  her. 
Yet  neither  wad  she  let  him  kiss  her  or  touch  her. 
But  squeel'd  like  a  rabbit,  and  giggled  and  ran. 
Till  Jock  ran  her  down,  wi'  a  curse  or  a  ban. 
Then  many  a  cair  drubbing  he  gat  fhie  her  brothers ;-« 
0  dear  was  his  flirting  wi'  Phemie  Carruthers ! 


The  aold  miller  kendna  what  way  to  bestow  him. 
Or  what  in  the  world's  wide  range  to  make  o'  him ; 
For  when  at  the  mill,  at  the  meadow,  or  mart. 
He  fought  wi'  the  horses  and  coupit  the  cart ; 
He  couldna  even  gang  wi'  the  horse  to  the  water. 
But  there  was  a  battle,  and  gallop  full  Watter. 
To  a  smith  he  was  enter'd,  to  yerk  at  the  stiddy. 
But  he  liuned  the  anld  smith,  and  he  fired  the  smiddy. 
Then  went  to  a  tailor  of  high  estimation. 
To  learn  to  make  trousers  and  breeks  in  the  fashion  ; 
But  a'  that  the  Uilor  eould  threaten  or  wheedle. 
At  every  steek  Jock  gae  'm  the  length  of  the  needle. 
Ten  times  in  a  day  he  provoked  him  or  trick'd  him,  ^ 
Then  anoe  for  amusement  he  fought  and  he  lick'd  him  ; 
So  Snip  tum'd  him  off,  and  accepted  another. 
And  Jock  went  once  more  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Then  they  sent  him  to  sea,  to  efl&ce  his  renroach. 
In  fighting  the  Spaniards,  the  Frendi,  and  tne  Dutch. 
Jock  fought  with  them  all,  for  he  happen'd  to  hate  them ; 
Whenever  he  met  them,  he  fought,  and  he  beat  them ; 
He  fought  from  his  childhood,  and  never  thought  ill  o% 
But  then  he  acknowledged  he  whiles  got  his  fill  o't : 
Of  all  naval  heroes,  our  country  had  never. 
Than  this  Jock  M'Pherson,  a  truer  or  braver. 
He  fought  thirty  battles,  and  never  retreated. 
Round  a'  the  hale  world  that  God  has  created, 
And  for  twenty  long  years,  for  ill  or  for  well  o't. 
He  never  saw  Britain,  and  seldom  heard  tell  o't ; 
Yet  never  in  life  such  resistance  he  knew. 
Nor  retreated,  except  from  the  p  and  the  q ! 

But  the  sights  that  Jock  saw— O,  no  man  can  conceive  them  ! 
They're  really  so  grand,  folks  will  hardly  believe  them. 
He  cross'd  both  the  circles,  which  we're  rather  dark  about. 
He  saw  both  the  poles,  which  folk  make  sic  a  wark  about ; 
And  by  a  most  rigid  and  laboursome  scanning. 
Not  only  the  poles,  but  the  sockets  they  ran  in  ; 
And  tlao  the  giants,  austere  and  outlandish. 
That  wheel'd  the  earth  round,  like  a  kirn  on  its  standish ; 
They  were  cover 'd  with  ice,  and  had  faces  most  grievous. 
And  their  forms  were  mis-shapen  and  huge  as  Ben-Nevis; 
Yet  they  stood  to  their  business,  though  fretting  and  knarl'd. 
With  their  cans  of  bear's  grease  for  the  poles  of  the  world. 
Let  Barrow,  and  Parry,  and  Franklin,  commence 
From  this  as  example,  and  learn  to  speak  sense. 

Jock  sailed  where  no  Christian  ever  had  been  afore. 
And  found  out  some  countries  that  never  were  seen  aforv  ; 
He  came  to  a  land  where  the  language  they  spoke 
Had  exactly  the  sound  of  the  Scottish  moor-cock. 
With  a  ick-ick-ick,  uck-uck-uck — ne'er  was  such  din  heard  1 
And  instead  of  coming  outward,  their  voices  went  inward. 
He  came  to  another,  where  voung  women  wore 
Their  faces  behind,  and  their  bottoms  before ; 
Jock  tried  to  embrace  these  inaids  once  and  again. 
But  the  girls  were  confounded,  and  giggled  amain— 
For  forward  they  fled  in  a  moment,  and  smack 
Jock  came  to  the  ground  on  the  broad  of  his  back  ; 
Which  makes  me  suspect— though  I  hate  to  asperse- 
That  their  forms  were  like  ours,  but  their  clothes  the  revene. 
Pooh !  Franklin's,  and  Hall's,  and  the  whole,  are  a  mock. 
Compared  with  the  voyages  and  travels  of  Jock  I 

Jock  sail'd  up  a  branch  of  the  Plate  throu^  the  Arifiw  ; 
He  yinted  limft  and  Juan  remandea ; 
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Then  spread  all  his  canyass^  and  westward  he  ran. 

Till  he  came  to  the  shores  of  the  famous  Japan, 

And  an  island  beyond  it,  wliich  Britons  ne'er  knew. 

But  Jock  thought  the  natives  pronounced  it  Cookoo : 

The  half  of  its  wonders  no  history  relates. 

For  its  slates  are  all  gold,  and  its  money  is  slates ! 
•  *•••• 

Jock  rose  from  a  midshipman  up  to  an  admiral. 
And  DOW  to  that  island  for  ever  he  bade  farewell. 
And  sailed  by  a  coast  that  had  skies  very  novel. 
The  Bun  was  an  oUcmg,  the  mo<m  was  an  oval ; 
And  from  the  hcvison  midway  i^>  the  akiea^ 
The  stars  danced  •utrageensly  reelfl  nA  strmtfaspeys : 
But  none  of  the  stars  he  remember'd  were  there. 
He  missed  his  old  friends  of  the  Serpent  and  Bonr ; 
But  those  that  they  had  were  of  hriluant  adwning. 
All  br^;ht  as  Dame  Venus,  the  star  of  the  morning  ; 
At  midnight  there  glow'd  oat  a  radiance  within  them,' 
As  the  essence  of  l^t  and  its  spirit  were  in  them. 
Till  even  the  rode  Milora  with  awe  looked  up<m  them* 
As  if  a  lig^t  sacred  and  heavenly  shone  on  them. 

One  ship  and  one  crew  (a  bold  and  nneaany  ane) 
At  first  sailed  with  Jodc  from  the  Mediterranean  ; 
But  now  every  thing  was  with  him  iesquitUier, 
As  proudly  he  passed  bv  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 
He  returned  a  commander,  aocompliriied  and  nautical; 
It  is  true,  some  suspected  his  conduct  piratical ; 
But  Jock  from  sudi  chances  and  charges  got  wdl  off. 
For  they  happened  so  distant  they  ne'er  were  heard  tell  oL 
He  had  as  mudi  good  money— gold,  silver,  and  eopper*- 
As  filled  to  the  brim  his  old  frmer's  miU-hoppcr  ; 
Two  diips  and  a  frigate,  all  trim  and  untented«- 
Such  feats  and  such  fortune  are  unprecedented ! 

Jock  bought  his  old  father  the  lands  of  Glen- Wharden> 
The  old  wicked  Dominie  a  house  and  a  garden ; 
And  all  his  school-feUows  Uiat  thrashed  him  a-goino;  it. 
He  gave  them  large  nresents,  and  blessed  them  for  doing  it ; 
Then  took  for  his  laay,  in  preference  to  others. 
The  wild  little  skdpte  called  Pheraie  Carruthers* 
But  he  swore,  that  through  life  he  had  never  beenatopp'd 
By  Christian  or  Pagan  with  whome'er  he  coped ; 
By  all  the  wild  elements  roused  to  commotion. 
The  roarings  of  stonn,  and  the  roUings  of  ocean  ; 
IViid  currents  and  mountains  of  icicles  blue, 
Except  the  two  bounoers,  the  p  and  the  q !  I 
<'  And  Uast  my  two  eyes !"  Jack  would  swear  and  w<mld  sayi 
**  If  I  do  not  believe  to  this  here  blessed  day, 
That  the  trimmen  were  nothing  for  all  the  kick-up  lost* 
Than  a  b  and  a  d  with  dieir  bottoniB  tum'd  upmost  f" 
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THE  COURT  AND  THB  CABIXET. 


BT  ▲  CALK  0B8BRVBB. 


He  PORTS  were  some  time  ago  dr* 
culated  of  changes  in  the  Ministry^  of 
discontent  between  the  King  and  the 
Cabinet  These  were  sent  forth  to 
amuse  and  deceive  the  people.  The 
King  and  his  Ministers  are  on  the 
best  of  terms^  and  on  nothing  are  they 
more  satisfied  with  each  other  than  on 
the  repc^  of  the  Catholic  disabilities. 
By  spreading  a  different  opinion  it  was 
designed  to  divert  the  oublic  mind^ 
and  to  allay  the  general  indignation 
at  that  measore.' 

After  Mr  Canning  returned  to  power 
in  1823,  he  change!  the  political  opi« 
nions  by  which  he  had  been  previous* 
ly  guided ;  he  deserted  the  Pitt  prin<* 
ciples,  and  adopted  those  of  the  Libe« 
rals,  till  at  last,  in  December  1826, 
his  speech  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal 
fully  entitled  him  to  be  called,  as 
Chateaubriand  called  him  on  that  oc- 
casion, the  first  Jacobin  in  Europe. 

Two  years  ago,  the  most  determi* 
ned  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipa« 
tion  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr  Peel ;  now  they  are  its  most 
determined  advocates.  How  is  it  that 
these  great  men,  Wellington,  Canning, 
Peel,  so  suddenly  reverse  their  policy  ? 
On  almost  all  public  questions,  a  sys- 
tem of  duplicity,  falsenood,  and  apos- 
tacy,  is  acted  upon  with  a  degree  of 
success  truly  astonishing !  The  public, 
and  public  men,  seem  to  be  besotted, 
stupid,  bereaved  of  common  penetra« 
tion.  This  system  has  already  effect- 
ed  serious  alterations,  and  it  is  extend- 
ing itself  with  increased  boldness.  It  is 
time  it  should  be  examined,  and  that, 
by  a  review  of  the  past,  we  may  be 
put  upon  our  guard  for  the  future. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
two  chief  parties  shall  be  described  as 
the  Court  and  the  Cabinet.  By  Court, 
it  is  intended  to  design  those  indivi- 
duals about  the  King's  person  whose 
opinions  influence  his  Majesty,  while 
such  opinions  seem  to  him  self-emana- 
tions. His  early  associates  having 
been  Whigs,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
recommend  to  him  Whig  principles ; 
and  it  is  flattering  a  Sovereign  to  make 
him  suppose  he  directs  the  affairs  of 
state,  ratner  than  those  who  are  ans- 
werable for  them.    The  Court  baa 


provided  for  hiiA  a  variety  of  raonion 
of  late.  Let  the  measures  be  buck  Uh 
day  and  white  to-morrow,  sposson 
are  readily  found.  Nay,  the  sttoe 
men  will  urge  to-day  Uie  vetynoe 
measures  they  hotly  opposed  yetter- 
day ;  and  yrhak  wasTormerly  described 
as  apostacy,  as  personal  perfidj,  a 
now  called  a  happy  oondliatioQ  oif  «& 
parties. 

The  hte  Lord  Chatham  said,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  reign,  tbt 
the  King's  secret  advisers  were  ruimBg 
the  country — *'  that  Uiere  was  soim* 
thing  behind  the  throne  greater  tiun 
the  throne  itself."    That  statenao'f 
example  may  be  pleaded  in  excuse  of 
the  opinion  respecting  the  secret  adn- 
sers  of  his  present  Majesty,  a  nun  is 
likely  to  be  influenced   by  printe 
counsel  as  his  father.     These  secret 
advisers  have  their  own  objects  to 
attain.     Amidst   the  w^kness  uA 
changes  of  the  Ministry,  patronige 
and  emoluments  drop  reuily  into  tbe 
hands  of  courtiers.    Greorge  III.  and 
Mr  Pitt  had  many  severe  struggJa 
about  appointments ;  no  sndi  struggki 
have  occurred  of  late ;    Whig  tnd 
Tory  have  equally  participated--l»ot 
between  them  they  have  shared  frdj 
with  the  Courtiers.    The  Coort  his 
had  the  first  choice;  but  somethiog 
has  been  given  to  propitiate,  to  soothei 
political  parties. 

When  his  present  Majesty  became 
Regent,  the  Whigs  believed  their  im- 
mediate accession  to  power  certaiJi; 
they  thought  the  government  their 
right,  they  having  been  the  steady 
supporters  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
But  the  Courtiers  knew  that  the  Wbi^ 
were  a  needy,  arrogant  party,  wbi(^ 
would  domineer  and  monoiwiie  all 
patronage;  they  dissuaded  toe  Frioce 
from  connecting  himself  with  them, 
and  an  excuse  was  then  found  in  bii 
being  only  a  restricted  Regent. 

When  the  restrictions  expired,  es- 
pecially at  the  death  of  Mr  PerdrtI, 
which  happened  about  the  sametimei 
the  Whigs  again  expected  to  come 
into  power,  and  many  negotiation 
were  set  on  foot,  apparently  to  atwn 
that  object.  But  the  Court  bad  de< 
termined  against  their  adauaaon  ever 
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since  the  Regent  first  entered  upon 

rower.  The  death  of  the  Kin^^  it  was 
nown,  would  bring  on  a  public  strug- 
gle  respecting  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
After  the  death  of  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Per- 
ciyal  had  been  her  chief  adviser^  un« 
der  the  directions  of  the  late  Ki&g, 
and  all  the  Pittites  were  her  partisans. 
By  keeping  them  in  office,  the  Regent's 
Court  expected  to  depriye  her  of  her 
friends;  and  as  for  tne  Whigs,  they 
haying  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Prince,  were  already  committed 
against  her;  hence  the  Pittites  were 
kept  in  power  as  long  as  the  Princess 
of  Wales  lived ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  danger  from  her  removed,  no 
sooner  was  she  gone,  than  a  new  sys- 
tem was  opened  upon  the  public. 

The  policy  of  the  Resent's  Court 
had  previously  produced  some  bad 
effecu,  and  had  nearly  led  to  ruinous 
ones ;  that  policy  consisted  in  sacrifi- 
cing  to  the  clamours  of  the  journals, 
and  of  the  moh-meetings,  it  being 
supposed  they  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  the  nadon— a  dangerous  mistake. 
In  this  wav  it  was  that  the  most  atro* 
cious  libels  on  all  our  institutions, 
and  on  our  public  men,  were  suffered 
to  pass  with  impunity.  The  evil  was 
of  so  crying  a  nature,  that  a  number 
of  gentlemen  formed  a  society,  and 
subscribed  large  funds,  to  do  what 
the  Government  neglected^to  prose- 
cute and  put  down  libellers ;  an  ob- 
ject in  which  they  succeeded  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  rendering  a  valuable 
service  to  the  country.  Nay,  such  was 
the  spirit  early  in  the  Regency,  that 
st  one  time  Bonaparte  was  in  high 
favour  with  the  Court,  which  eagerly 
sought  for  peace  with  him.  At  that 
time  a  well-known  Earl,  now  a  Mar- 
quis, then  aCourUer, «'  offered  beU," 
ttiat  within  a  certain  period  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  would  be  given  to  Bo- 
naparte, while  the  Regent  would  wear 
that  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  But 
the  Princess  of  Wales  still  lived,  and 
the  Pittites  were  obstinate  anti-Bo- 
napartists.  The  French  Emperor  fell 
'-the  Court  was  checked— and  the 
natiops  of  Europe  are  free. 

The  first  distinct  display  which  the 
Court  made  of  its  present  policy  was 
after  the  appointment  of  Mr  Canning 
to  be  Foreign  Secretary,  in  18S2.  The 

Glitical  progress  of  that  gentleman 
d  been  singularly  in  unison  with 
the  Court  system,  of  *'  divide  and  go- 
T«ra/'   K«  )i«4  diTided  ml  niWi- 


vided  the  Pitt  party  with  which  he 
began  his  public  life.  First,  in  his 
impatience  to  return  to  office  in  1802 
ana  1803,  he  lampooned  the  Adding- 
tons,  esccited  Mr  Pitt  to  attack  them, 
drove  them  out  of  office,  and  lost  to 
Mr  Pitt  for  ever  the  corcQality  of  that 
part  of  his  friends.  Then  he  origin- 
ated and  completed  the  coalition  be- 
tween Fox  and  Grenville,  designing 
Pitt  to  be  of  the  party.  Mr  Pitt  pro* 
mised  to  co-operate  with  Fox  to  turn 
out  the  Addingtons,  but  he  refused  to 
coalesce.  This  untoward  reserve  lost 
to  him  half  his  friends.  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  many  of  his  principal  parti- 
sans had  been  so  committ^  to  Mr 
Fox  by  Mr  Canning,  that  they  could 
not  retract  Mr  Pitt  took  office  with- 
out Mr  Fox,  and  was  obliged  to  recur 
for  assistance  to  the  Addingtons,  whom 
but  the  da^  before  he  had  turned  out 
for  incapacity.  Mr  Canning  went  with 
Mr  Pitt ;  but  the  chief  members  of 
the  party  went  with  Lord  Grenville  ; 
and,  yoked  to  the  Whigs,  they  have 
reciprocally  impeded  each  other's  plans 
ever  since.  For  thus  embarrassing  the 
Whigs,  some  of  the  members  of  that 
^arty  long  and  many  a  day  sought  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  Mr  Canning, 
by  groundless  calumnies  and  ranco- 
rous invectives^-such  as  their  coarse 
attacks  about  the  **  Lisbon  lob,"  and 
"  the  ruptured  Mr  Ogden.  Again, 
by  his  quarrel  and  duel  with  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Mr  Canning  stiU  further 
divided  the  remains  of  the  Pitt  party. 
When  he  retired  from  office  in  1891, 
in  consequence  of  his  praise  of  Queen 
Caroline,  he  a  fourth  time  divided 
that  party;  and  lastly,  after  1822,  he 
went  over  in  principles  to  the  Whigp, 
thou(>h  he  then  haa  no  secret  under* 
standing  with  them,  and  brought  none 
of  them  into  office  afterwards  who  was 
likely  to  dispute  with  him  the  ascend* 
ency  in  the  Cabinet.  The  plan  of  the 
Court  has  been  for  some  years  to  weak- 
en and  break  up  all  parties,  by  pick- 
ing out  and  giving  offices  to  second* 
rate  men.  To  such  a  plan  Mr  Can- 
ning's conduct  had  contributed,  not 
from  design,  but  from  the  impatience^ 
warmth,  and  rashness  of  his  temper. 

After  he  had  retired  from  office,  in 
consequence  of  his  duel  with  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Mr  Canning's  friends 
made  indirect  attempts  to  unite  him 
with  the  Whigs ;  but  the  leaders  of 
that  party  in  tne  House  of  Commoni 
Bpumc4  pis  approadi^i  iu  alarm  at 
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the  ooBficioaniett  his  tidents  would 
make  him  their  leader,  and  deprive 
their  own  chiefs  of  the  fruits  of  their 
long-fought  party  hatiles.  Neither 
would  t£isj  trust  nim ;  they  r«ig»rded 
him  as  an  intriguer,  and  not  to  be  x^ 
lied  upon.  Mr  Canning  had  also  qusr- 
relied  with  Lord  Eldon  ;  he  aad  his 
Lordship  had  openly  censured  each 
other  in  Parliament.  Opposed  by  the 
cool  firmness  of  Lord  Castkressch  and 
the  stem  contempt  of  Lord  Eldon,  it 
may  eai^y  be  understood  how  uncom- 
fortable a  man  of  the  ocmscious  talent^ 
the  high  ambition,  and  the  quickness 
of  temper  of  Mr  Canning,  found  hinn 
self  in  the  Cabinet. 

On  the  deaUi  of  Mr  Perdval,  Li»d 
Liverpool,  being  appointed  Premier, 
solicited  Mr  Canning  to  take  office; 
hut  he  declined,  undar  pretence  of  the 
Catholic  Question,  though  in  reality 
because  Lord  Castlereagh  was  to  lead 
in  Uie  House  of  Commons.  This  ap« 
pesrs  by  the  poblished  correspondence* 
Mr  Canning  enquired  who  was  to  lead 
in  the  Commons  ?  On  being  inform* 
ed  by  Lord  Liverpool  it  was  to  be 
Lord  Castlereagh,  liis  desire  to  treat 
cooled ;  and  when  the  Ministry  wss 
formed  without  him,  he  brought  on 
the  Catholic  Question  in  Parliament. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
Mr  Pitt's  birth-day,  he  declined  being 
{M-esent,  as  the  toast  of  the  ''  Protest- 
ant Ascendency"  was  to  be  drank, 
which  he  assumed  to  be  a  declaration 
against  Catholic  Emancipation,  thou^ 
it  amounted  to  no  such  thing;  for, 
even  now  that  the  Catholic  Rehef  Bill 
has  been  passed,  giving  more  latitude 
to  the  Papists  than  ever  was  clsifiied 
before,  the  IVotestsnt  Ascendency  is 
asserted  and  maintained. 

But  Mr  Cauning,  in  ISlSand  1813, 
was  in  a  vexatious  situation.  He  had 
refused  to  join  the  Liverpool  Ministry, 
and  the  Whigs  were  hostile ;  yet  his 
personal  friends  in  both  Houses  were 
numerous  and  vrarmly  attached  to  him, 
for  his  manners  and  talents  were  most 
engaging.  He  shewed  a  disposition  to 
oppose  me  Ministry,  whenever  oppor- 
tunity  occurred  consistently  to  do  so, 
and  probably  he  relied  on  the  great 
changes  likely  to  ensue  from  the  events 
of  the  war.  Bonaparte  being  then 
on  the  point  of  attacking  Russia  with 
the  finest  army  ever  produced,  and 
most  men  calculating  on  his  success, 
Ae  overthrow  of  that  great  general, 
though  weak  statesman,  appears  to 


have  d^vedlfrCaaningof  allhops 
to  have  cast  him  down  pwtrate  it  tk 
feet  of  his  rivaL  He  accepted  tbe  ip* 
potntment  to  Lisbon— one  certaiolyifi 
suited  to  his  d^ity  and  dursetcr,  ei* 
pedally  with  relerenee  to  tbe  Cabnt; 
in!t  some  of  his  friends  were  impattst 
to  letsm  to  oflte,  and  now  saw  v 
hope  cf  doing  so,  from  any  etogeff 
Ministers.  Lord  CaaUereagfa's  eoo* 
duct  having  elevated  him  to  die  hifb< 
est  eminence  as  a  statesman,  ctcd  te 
of  Mr  Canning's  friends  who  bsd  bea 
indulged  with  appointments,  ceaMooc 
conceal  their  mcrafioatiiHi  at  the  gkvv 
of  Government  While  Ihey  sdaittd 
the  triumphant  station  to  wfaidi  Bn* 
tain  was  raised,  thejr  nibUed  attbe 
omission  of  commercial  stipulalkiDt  is 
the  treaties  of  peace,  as  if  BritaiB  a)ose 
oould  have  dictated  to  all  snascliKri 
or  could  have  attempted  to  dictttCi 
without  danger  of  Ixeakiac  op  ^ 
grsnd  alliance  whidi  had  subdued,  vA 
was  yet  necessary  to  restrain,  F^ii^ 
Any  one  of  these  great  monaitb,  li 
well  as  France,  might  havenised  m 
a  damour  of  selfiahneas  a^nst  £a^ 
land  as  mkht  have  depnvedbera 
the  grace  of  being  a  public  protec^> 
and  of  a  due  autfaoritv  in  adjnctisK 
the  settlement  of  the  afiairs  of  £ani^> 
making  her  odious  to  mankind,  nti>c 
than  respected  as  her  deliverer.  I^ 
Trade !— Was  that  the  object  of  tlisse 
who  then  in  comers  murmured? 

On  his  return  from  Lisbon,  Mr  Ctf- 
ning  accepted  the  Presidency  of  w 
Board  of  Control  and  a  seat  in  »< 
Cabinet.  This  waa  a  seasosabk  •► 
cession  of  ^rength  to  the  llimsof, 
sgainst  whom  and  the  whole  GoR^ 
ment  domestic  conspiracies  were  ^ 
ing  on,  extensive  and  desperate.  ^< 
Spafields,  at  Derby,  at  Mandiei^ 
Cato  Street,  &c  &c,  the  di»ife*J 
sought  to  effect  those  objedi  wbicA 
they  had  hoped  Bonaparte  woold  ac^ 
oomplish.  Mr  Canning  manfully  bob 
ably  defended  the  GovenoeDt;  ^ 
scourged  the  Reibrmen  to  die  vt^ 
quick;  and,  writhing  under  his  f"* 
ting  lash,  they  sought  w^^oj^vvj 
insulted  him  for  having  w^Pjjf* 
office  under  Lwd  Castlareigh,  ^\ 
in  1809,  they  said  he  had  wso*!* 
incapacity.  Mr  Cannmg  nc*«  ^ 
plained  of  his  Lordship's  f^^ 
Lord  Casdereagh,  as  War  SeotwJ 
of  State,  was  sendmg  einisana  i^ 
Spain,  half  military,  half  dipJoo«JJ 
to  raise  and  am  the  people,  wlul*'^ 
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:aoningi  as  Foreign  SecEeUry  of  Sttte^ 
was  also  lending  diplomatic  agents  in« 
0  Spain  for  similar  purposes.  These 
igenu  dashed,  and  Mr  Canning  said 
le  would  either  resign,  or  Lord  Cas« 
lereagh  should  resign  that  part  of  his 
luty.  His  Lordship  had  been  sound- 
kI  without  success ;  and  as  it  was  fore- 
leen  one  of  them  would  retire,  the 
Premier,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr 
Manning's  family  connexion,  in  con* 
unction  with  the  Marquis  of  Cam« 
len,  Lord  Castlereagh's  uncle,  agreed 
hat  Lord  Castlerei^h  should  with« 
Iraw.  But  in  all  this  there  was  no 
mpcachment  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
ibilities.  Spanish  affaire  were  then 
be  leading  consideration  of  this  Go* 
rernment,  highly  popular  with  the 
leople,  and  a  darling  object  with  Mr 
planning,  who,  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
bought  himself  entitled  to  the  dlreo* 
ion  of  them.  Lord  Castlereuh  was 
qually  desirous,  and  thought  himself 
qually  entitled.  This  was  the  difier- 
nce  between  them.  The  concealment 
>y  Mr  Canning  of  the  promise  of  his 
^rdship's  dismissal,  that  was  the 
ause  of  the  duel — ^a  step  which  the 
>est  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  friends  must 
ver  blame,  as  ill  suited  to  the  dignity 
»f  his  station  and  to  an  affiiir  of  state, 
ret  Irishmen,  of  rank  too,  who  on  all 
KTcasions  warmly  opposed  his  Lord- 
hip's  politics,  exulted  at  his  conduct, 
'xdaimin^^  '^  Ah  1  he  has  a  bit  of  the 
xishman  m  him  still !"  Such  is  the 
eeling  of  that  people ! 

Had  the  embassj  to  Lisbon  been 
ntrusted  to  any  ordmary  individual,  it 
vould  not  bare  been  noticed ;  but,  in 
he  hands  of  Mr  Canning  it  was  made 
.he  ground  of  coarse  invectiye  and 
ilan&r.  Mr  Canning  proved  the  ne- 
lassity  of  the  mission,  and  exposed 
;he  exaggerated  accounts  of  his  emo- 
uments ;  but  the  chsrge  served  the 
)arposea  of  party  clamour,  which  dis« 
•egards  tmtn  and  justice.  Mr  Can« 
ling  continued  to  oppose  and  expose 
iie  Reformers,  to  support  the  Gro« 
rernment,  and  defend  the  Ministers 
nrbo  had  overthrown  Bonaparte;  he 
lid  this,  too,  with  an  earnestness  and 
m  ability  against  which  no  one  could 
nake  a  successful  stand,  and  the  fac- 
tion determined  to  destroy  him  by  any 
means.  They  nuule  very  little  im- 
jreaaion  upon  the  public^  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  they  disturbed  Mr 
Canning's  mind —exasperated  him. 
Exasperated  it  •  strong  word  to  apply 


to  a  Cabinet  Minister ;  but  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  to  the  publisher  of  a 
scurrilous,  vulgar  pampnlet  which  ap- 
peared at  this  time  against  Mr  Caa«a 
ning,  he  sent  a  letter,  calling  the 
author  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel,  and 
chsllengioe  him  to  fight  a  duel,  exas- 
perated wul  not  be  thought  a  word 
too  harsh.  However  mudi  Mr  Can* 
ning's  feelings  might  have  been  hurt, 
he  continued  to  defend  the  measures 
of  Govemmen  t  in  unquali  fied  language 
and  with  undaunted  courage.  His 
speeches  in  vindication  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  riots  at  Manchester  at 
the  end  of  1819,  were  masterpieces  of 
eloquence  and  reasoning,  which  drove 
his  opponents  to  misrepresent  him  as 
guilty  of  inhumanity,  in  ridiculing,  aa 
justl  V  and  as  ably  as  he  did,  the  cant  set 
up  about  "  the  ruptured  Mr  Ogden." 
The  death  of  the  King,  the  return 
of  Queen  Caroline,  and  Mr  Canning's 
extravagant  eulogium  on  her  (yet  un- 
explained) in  Parliament,  rendered  it 
necessary  he  should  retire  from  office. 
Mr  Pitt  had  gone,  perhaps,  beyond 
the  wishes  of  the  late  King,  in  espou- 
sins;  the  cause  of  the  Princess  of  Wales; 
and  Mr  Canning,  acting  under  Mr 
Pitt  as  her  personal  adviser,  had  pro- 
bably gone  beyond  the  wishes  of  his 
friend  the  Premier.  After  that  ex- 
travant  eulogium,  decorum  required 
Mr  CanningTs  retirement  from  office; 
but  his  silence  in  Parliament  was  re- 
warded with  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  lucrative  appointments  in  the 
King's  gift— the  Governorship  of  In* 
dia.  Many  circumstances  disposed 
Mr  Canning  to  accept  of  that  office. 
He  had  offended  the  King  by  his  praise 
of  her  M^esty ;  the  ascendency  of  his 
rival,  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  Cabi* 
net,  was  not  to  be  diaken;  Lord 
Eldon  was  strongly  opposed  to  him  ; 
and  in  the  Cabinet  he  had  no  efficient 
Bupport--there  he  wss  obliged  to  act 
the  part  of  an  underling.  His  private 
fortune,  too,  required  attention— and 
he  had  been  so  traduced  by  his  oppo- 
nents, so  coldly  supported  by  his  po- 
litical party— he  had  met  with  so  many 
untoward  events,  that,  tired  of  poli^ 
timd  speculationa  and  adventure  at 
home,  ne  viewed  India  aa  affording  a 
^igny^^  retreat— as  a  place  of  profit- 
Me  repose.  The  Whigs  were  dis- 
pleased at  the  proBoect  of  his  Iossl 
They  had  rejected  him  some  years 
before  as  a  partisan,  bnt  his  own  pei^ 
•o&al  pditiol  friends  were  now  di»« 
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contented^  ancl  veering  towards  Whig 
principlei.  Yet  he  firmly  refused  to 
change  his  destiny.  His  house  and 
furniture  were  even  sold,  or  advertised 
for  sale,  when  the  unexpected  death 
of  Lord  Castlereaffh  reversed  the  scene. 

A  Premier  or  more  energv  than 
Lord  Liverpool,  would  have  found  a 
successor  to  Lord  Castlereagh  with- 
out reverting  to  Mr  Canning.  But 
Lcnrd  Liverpool,  a  kind*hearted  man, 
was  Mr  Canning's  personal  friend; 
and,  now  that  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
removed,  Mr  Canning  would  find  less 
opposition  in  the  Cabinet,  and  would 
lead  in  the  House  of  Commons— the 
first  object  of  his  ambition — as  that 
would,  in  fact,  constitute  him  the 
Prime  Minister.  Mr  Canning  feared 
the  Court  would  oppose  him ;  but  in 
that  he  was  mistaken.  Humbled  by 
the  calumnies  of  the  Whigs  and  Ra« 
dicals,  ill  at  ease  with  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  penitent  for  his  trans- 
gressions in  favour  of  the  Queen,  he 
was  just  the  supple  tool  the  Court  re- 
quired ;  and,  to  nis  astonishment,  they 
soon  confided  to  him  their  views  by 
such  language, ''  as  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  take  such  and  such  mea- 
sures, if  we  could ;  but  (for  instance) 
on  the  Catholic  Question,  the  Duke  of 
York,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Lord  £1* 
don,  obstinately  oppose  it" 

Events  might  change  men's  minds. 
The  designs  of  the  Court  were  not  to 
be  prematurely  disclosed.  Mr  Canning 
was  received  at  Court  with  open  arms. 
Being  a  Pittite— a  high  Tory— he 
was  the  very  man  to  blind  that  party, 
and  to  carrv  into  efiect  a  liberal  sys- 
tem, one  which  should  be  opposed  in 
all  things  to  the  system  of  George  the 
in.  In  1827,  Sir  John  Copley  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor,  having  made 
an  able  speech  ap^ainst  Catholic  Eman« 
cipation,  and  affironted  Mr  Canning. 
It  was  supposed  such  an  appointment 
would  give  some  colour  of  Protestant- 
ism to  the  new  Cabinet— would  show 
that  Mr  Canning  and  the  friends  of 
Popery  were  not  masters  of  it«— and 


in  such  a  character,  more 
complying  than  Lord  Eldon,  would 
be  more  able  to  assist  in  passing  the 
very  bill  he  had  opposed,  since  the 
public  would  rely  on  nim,  discovering 
only,  when  too  late,  how  much  they 
had  been  mistaken. 

The  first  important  step  of  Mr 
Canning,  as  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  his  opposition  to  the 


interference  by  France  in  the  ifiin 
of  Spain  early  in  the  year  18^  Bj 
the  revolution  in  1820,  the  Libenls 
in  Spain,  then  possessed  of  the  Go- 
vernment, had  set  up  principles  is 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  sodety 
as  those  which  disgraced  the  French 
Revolution.  The  dubs  at  Bladrid 
far  exceeded,  in  their  knguige  lad 
prindjples,  those  of  the  Jacobin  Clob 
at  Paris ;  and  France  was  boand,  ftf 
its  own  safety,  to  suppress  proceeding 
which  threatened  to  reviye  (oma 
horrors  at  home,  more  than  Mr  Pitt 
had  been  bound,  for  oar  domeiti: 
tranquillity,  to  make  war  npoD  tbe 
French  Revolution.  Yet  Mr  Ca- 
ning, pretending  still  to  be  t  Httite, 
opposed  the  interference  of  France  td 
such  a  d^ee,  that  a  war  had  almost 
ensued.  He  afterwards  promoted  > 
counter-revolution  in  Portngtl  in  fa- 
vour of  Liberal  prindples,  and  p« 
to  the  Portuguese  a  new— aLifol 
constitution,  that  if  despotism  w 
re-established  in  Spain,  we  m^ 
establish  Liberalism  in  Portogal,  to 
act  upon  the  adjoining  kingdom  id 
produce  a  similar  change  tberei  vhicli 
would  gratify  the  ^Vhigs  and  Badicsb 
in  England,  and  reverse  the  systeoi 
of  Lord  Castlereagh.  In  his  eagerness 
to  overthrow  the  system  of  fis  ^ 
rival,  Mr  Canning  forgot  he  wasorff- 
throwing  that  of  Mr  Pitt  For  a 
the  political  course  he  now  punoe^) 
it  may  be  assumed  he  felt  pleisareiii 
knowing  he  was  running  down  that 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  bad  so  H- 
nally  triumphed  over  him.  This  may 
be  assumed,  too,  from  his  condacttt 
Liverpool  speedily  after  die  death  d 
that  great  statesman.  At  a  pQl>& 
dinner,  in  the  course  of  a  loDgspe««f 
Mr  Canning  mentioned,  the  reports « 
his  speedy  return  to  office;  bat  E«t 
one  word  of  kindness,  or  eyen  of  c«a- 
passion  for  his  rival,  who  had  term*- 
nated  a  glorious  career  so  deplorthlr, 
escaped  his  lips-*an  oraisdon  wlcdi 
his  admirers  noticed  with  regret  at 
the  time — an  omission  which  coob^ 
nances  the  opinion,  that  Mr  Canniog 
betook  himself  to  Liberal  prindpWj 
and  led  the  Government  in  the  course 
it  pursued,  among  other  motive*;^ 
diminish  the  fame  Lord  CistlerflgB 
had  left  behind  hiin.  He  warmly  de- 
cried the  Holy  AlUancc  as  an  odujs 
measure,  sanctioned  by  Lord  Cisttf' 
reagh,  and  boasted  that  be  hivseu 
Dever  bad  conoorred  in  iu 
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At  this  time  neither  the  Whigs  nor 
the  Tories  were  in  the  secrets  of  Mr 
Canning  and  the  Court.  In  1823  vio« 
lent  personalities  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  between  Mr  Canning  and 
Mr  Brougham ;  these  convinced  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  that  no  un« 
derstanding  existed  between  him  and 
their  opponents,  at  a  time  when  his 
measures,  and  still  more  his  language, 
led  to  suspicions  of  a  contrary  nature. 
The  King  8  visits  to  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, and  his  civilities  to  other 
Whigs,  were  viewed  with  surprise  and 
fear ;  and  Mr  Canning's  visits  to  the 
city  to  dine  with  Alderman  Waith« 
man,  his  compliments  [and  coquetry 
with  the  American  minister,  were 
equally  extraordinary  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
found  themselves  in  suspicious  com- 
pany, and  knew  not  what  to  do.  If 
they  retired,  Mr  Canning  woidd  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Whigs, 
who  would  then  form  the  Ministry ; 
if  they  remained,  they  found  ihey  were 
sanctioning,  if  not  positive  measures, 
yet  language  and  conduct  in  Mr  Can- 
ning which  they  did  not  approve,  and 
which  was  likely  to  lead  to  measures 
prejudicial  to  the  state.  Between  the 
Liberalism  of  Mr  Canning  and  the 
Radicalism  of  the  Whigs,  they  endea- 
voured to  preserve  a  preparation,  sup- 
|)Osing  it  better  to  keep  out  the  Whigs 
;han  to  go  out  themselves ;  an  opinion 
which  led  them  into  great  faults.  Had 
they  withdrawn,  the  public  would  have 
been  alarmed  and  on  their  guard  against 
the  Whigs,  who  would  not  have  dared 
to  do  so  much  as  was  done  under  the 
:loak  of  Toryism. 

The  language  and  measures  of  Mr 
C^anning  ^secretly  those  of  the  Court) 
speedily  disarmed  hisopponents.  False- 
Tiood  and  calumny  they  discontinued ; 
they  were  lost  between  approbation 
and  doubt.  Some  of  his  personal 
fr lends  gave  assurances,  and  made  ge- 
neral promises.  Such  a  course  as  tnat 
which  was  indicated,  it  was  foreseen, 
uust  lead  to  changes  in  the  Cabi- 
iiet.  Presently  they  were  required  to 
strengthen  Mr  Canning  by  the  junc- 
tion in  office  with  him  of  some  of  their 
nenibers.  But  Mr  Canning  took  care 
30t  to  admit  any  of  ascendent  power 
ind  character.  The  Ministry  now  con- 
listed  of  Whigs  and  Tories  in  nearly 
^ual  proportions— the  Whigs  support- 
ng  Mr  Canning  with  zeal,  the  Tories 
icquiesdng.  Never  did  Minister  pos< 
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sess  a  more  absolute  sway.  The  object 
of  the  praise  and  the  hope  of  the  Re- 
formers, his  conduct  silently  approved 
of,  in  appearance,  by  the  Tories,  Mr 
Canning  found  himself  on  a  bal  of 
roses  compared  with  the  situation  he 
had  stood  in  five  or  six  years  before, 
when  slandered  and  insulted  by  a 
worthless  faction,  in  hopes  of  putting 
down  its  most  powerful  opponent. 

Mot  onl^  did  the  two  parties  in  Par- 
liament join  in  supporting  or  acquies- 
cing in  Uie  conduct  of  Mr  Canning ; 
not  only  did  unanimity  prevail  in  the 
Legislature ;  but,  more  extraordinary, 
he  was  equally  supported  by  all  the 
leading  journals  of  London,  and  by 
almost  all  the  journals  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Even  the  Quar- 
terly Review  became  neutral  and  stul- 
tified. The  Opposition  journals  sup- 
ported him  with  zeal,  seeing  as  they 
did  that  he  was  doing  their  work ;  and 
the  Grovemment  journals,  of  course, 
supported  him,  as  the  leader  of  what 
was  yet  supposed  to  be  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment.  One  or  two  of  the  weekly 
London  papers  occasionally  made  at- 
tacks, but  their  efibrts  were  weak, 
their  influence  small.  The  John  Bull, 
notoriously  the  Court  journal,  and  no- 
thing else,  published  some  squibs 
against  him.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
Court  system  of  tactica.  It  was  though  t 
necessary  to  make  it  be  supposed  Mr 
Canning  was  not  a  favourite  at  Court, 
that  the  Tories  might  be  easy.  But 
such  was  the  concurrence  of  the  daily 
journals  in  Mr  Canning's  favour,  that 
writings  exposing  the  system  then 
going  on,  as  this  Letter  now  attempts 
to  expose  it,  could  nowhere  obtain  in- 
sertion. The  London  daily  journals 
mainly  feed  and  lead  all  the  other 
journals  of  the  kingdom.  The  original 
political  writings  in  the  country  pa^ 
pers  are  most  of  them  manufactured 
m  London  by  the  writers  of  the  daily 
press,  paid  for  their  correspondence ; 
and  Uius  the  press,  as  well  as  the  Par- 
liamcnt,  was  in  Mr  Canning's  hands, 
at  his  devotion ;— such  a  state  power 
was  never  before  enjoyed  by  any  3Ii- 
nister.  The  authority  of  almost  all  our 
public  men  might  be  quoted  to  shew, 
that  they  have  declared,  the  support  of 
the  unanimous  press  pkces  a  Govern- 
ment above  all  other  control ;  that  is, 
the  fulcrum  that  can  move  the  world. 
Such,  too,  was  the  effect  on  the  Radi- 
cal faction,  that  though  they  had  rai- 
sed an  unjust  and  scurrilous  cry  against 
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the  expense  of  a  few  thoaiftad  fioimdi 
for  building  a  cottage  fat  the  King  at 
Windsor,  now  half  a  million  w» 
▼oted  for  the  alteratkma  o^  P^f«»« 
without  a  murmnr.  This  agreeable 
consequence  of  gratifying  the  Reform- 
CTS,  was  no  doubt  pointed  out  to  hia 
Majesty  by  the  Courtiers.  They  had 
discorered  a  road  to  a  gold  mine,  and 
Mr  Canning,  as  chief  engineer,  became 
a  prodigious  fayourite.  A  quarter  of 
a  million  of  French  money,  deatmed 
to  pay  British  claimants  on  Franee^ 
has  since  been  used ;  and  the  temp»* 
rary  use  of  other  large  suma— of  Uie 
Levant  Company,  &c.— lying  idle, 
may  hare  been  found  convenient  Mr 
Hcrries  knows  of  many  resources  in 
times  of  difficulty,  but  of  none  so  pro- 
ductive  as  those  discovered  l^  the 
Courtiers,  which  flow  from  revolution- 
ary  measures. 

Lord  Liverpool,  the  Prime  Minister, 
fevoured  the  designs  of  the  Court  by 
yielding  to  his  friend  Mr  Canning. 
Of  a  kind,  easy,  unambitiooa  nature, 
he  opposed  himself  firmly  to  French 
ambition,  English  Reformers,  and 
Irish  Papists.  Dignified,  jet  medt» 
on  several  occasions  he  disdained  a 
compromise  with  the  opponents  of  Go- 
vernment, which  others  would  have 
caught  at ;  though  he  was  easily  in- 
fluenced by  its  friends,  he  was'  the 
head,  but  not  the  leader,  of  the  Mi- 
nistry. The  chief  of  every  depart- 
ment readily  obtained  his  sanction 
to  any  measure.  He  bowed  assent 
to  all  around,  and  was  popular  with 
each.  Such  a  man  was  precisdy 
fitted  to  be  Prime  Minister  for  the 
Court  and  for  Mr  Canning,  who  acted 
upon  his  Lordship  with  success,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  or  looks  of 
Lord  Eldon.  Lord  Liverpool  should 
have  been  in  the  Church ;  he  was  too 
accommodating  to  his  colleagues  and 
friends  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  yet  it  is  supposed  his  resist- 
ance to  some  great  measures  produced 
the  illness  from  which  he  never  reco- 
vered. 

Of  a  similar  character  was  Lord 
Sidmouth,  the  favourite  of  the  late 
King,  who  having  detected,  exposed, 
and  punished  with  death  Despard's 
treasonable  conspiracy  in  1803,  with- 
out resorting  to  extraordinary  laws, 
he,  as  Home  Secretary,  afterwards 
put  down  a  more  extensive  conspiracy 
formed  in  1816,  and  extinguished  at 
Manchester  in  1819,  Gen&  and  faa«i 
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mane  hv  nature.  Laid  ^hwmdijfa 
doing  his  duty,  though  with  mild* 
ness,  was  aa  much  aaaailed  with  iIib* 
der,  falsehood,  and  menaces,  as  erff 
Mr  Canning  had  been.  By  an  able  nd 
ftithful  discharge  of  hia  office,  havia; 
rendered  himaetf  odious  to  tniton^be 
waa  obliged  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet. 
Popularity  among  the  Reforaienbeof 
the  olgect  d  the  Conrt  party,  wtiA 
perhaps  thought  they  would  pkiv 
the  llq^t  by  dismiiwing  his  fatlicr'i 
favourite  servant.  Lord  Sidaiotfk 
withdrew,  but  not  tiU  hehad  "kiiU 
the  snake,**  and  left  to  his  socoesari 
bed  of  roses. 

A  Protestant  or  Orange  Ammxo^ 
in  England  waa  spoken  of  bete  Mr 
Canning's  last  return  to  office  in  ]9Si 
but  when  he  came  into  poweri  sod 
an  institution  was  more  8erioinlTn0* 
ditated  by  several  high  ^eaant^ 
The  Duke  of  York  was  to  be  at » 
head.  Lords  Yarmouth  and  Kam 
were  its  active  promoters ;  bat  it  w 
discountenanced  at  Court  Itwassw 
the  King  waa  unwell,  very  nerroo, 
and  that  such  an  ^cdtement  to  pif? 
—to  faction ;  sudi  an  actife  diT«» 
among  the  friends  of  Govcnnaat? 
wmild  agitate-^wooM  fiittcahim.  ^ 
much  was  it  discountmaneid  by  v 
Courtiers,  that  early  in  198S  tbr  ^ 
sign  was  laid  aside  ;  yet,  in  the  Maj 
of  that  year,  the  Cfttfaolic  Asudatka 
first  met  in  Dublin— first  met  abos^ 
half  a  year  after  Mr  Cannhtg  bad  list 
been  appointed  to  ofiice.  Indiesatf 
spirit  have  the  Popish  and  P^^'^ 
interests  been  treated  ever  snice.  T» 
libellous  seditious  and  tretiOD<^ 
proceedings  of  the  Catholic  iaaoo^* 
tionhavepassed  widi  impunityi  tho^» 
Mr  Consngham  Plunkett  waa  In» 
Attorney-  General,  and  Mr  Conjf^f^ 
Tindall  the  confidential  Iawgaani»B 
in  England.  Yet  the  ffl«n«°*^ 
Protestants,  as  Bmnswickeis  orouif 
wise,  shewed  themselves  in  opp<*w» 
to  Popery,  the  Courtieis  ^"^  P 
alarm  about  party  violence^  aw  * 
danger  of  civil  war !  No  0«ng«  PJJ] 
cessions,  dubs,  or  ensigns,  were  alw*' 
ed,  while  the  green  of  the  le^s^ 
insolently  displayed  in  defiance.  /* 
Protestants  supposed  they  weieli^ 
under  a  protecting  Protestant  Gofa^ 
ment,  and  that  in  due  time  it^* 
stretch  forth  its  arm  to  ^^^^ 
usurpation ;  never  suspecting  that  w 
ruling  influence— the  CourtieR  » 
Engfend— weresttccesdiillywrtncwg 
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the  power  of  die  Plipists,  md  were 
repressing  Protestant  leal  under  pre* 
tence  of  crashing  party  ^irit  on  iMth 
sides. 

In  furtheranee  of  tfaedesign  seercily 
meditated,  the  Marquis  of  Weliesley, 
a  known  farourer  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  was  appointed  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  at  the  instance  of  one 
of  the  Court  partj,— a  person  of  little 
note  in  the  puhhe  eye,  but  of  much 
talent  and  strong  interest.  The  Mar« 
jttis  was  appointed,  too,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  employing  all  publie  men  of 
reputation,  without  allowing  any  par- 
ty to  dictate  or  influence  the  enoiee. 
His  Lordship  was  then  of  no  party. 
The  appointment  alarmed  the  Protest- 
int  members  of  the  Cabinet;  to  ap- 
pease whom,  an  Anti-catholic  secretary 
for  Ireland  was  associated  with  him, 
that  if  one  drew  one  way,  the  other 
night  draw  the  other,  and  so  nothing 
night  be  done.  This  was  on  the  plan 
>f  crooked  policy  since  acted  upon  with 
ess  disguise.  It  was  soon  felt  whose 
iway  was  to  preTail,  the  Tioeroy's  or 
:he  secretary's.  Mr  Canning  nstted 
Chiblin  under  pretences,  and  had  con- 
idential  conferences  with  Lord  Wel- 
iesley  and  others.  Mr  Conynghetm 
?1unkett,  through  his  connexions  in 
England,  knew  better  what  the  Cabi- 
let  would  do  than  the  members  them- 
elves.  Mr  O'Connell  and  the  Catho- 
ic  Association  went  on  with  as  nauch 
Jolence  as  if  they  had  been  conscious 
>f  impunity.  Had  the  Papists  been 
old  that  to  attain  their  object  they 
aust  resort  to  yiolence,— that  every 
hing  should  be  done  to  protect  them 
n  such  a  course,  and  to  discourage 
'rotestant  opposition,  they  could  not 
lave  proceeded  in  a  less  daunted  or 
emperate  manner. 

While  the  Marquisof  Wellcsley  go- 
cmed  Ireland,  and  C&nyngham  Plun- 
ctt  was  Attorney-General,  the  Catho- 
Ic  Association  increased  in  numbers 
nd  in  power,  till  at  last  its  confede- 
ates,  the  priests,  bound  all  parts  of 
hat  kingaom  in  its  chains,  levied 
ixes,  created  large  funds,  paid  jour- 
alists  in  England,  and  on  the  Con- 
inent ;  from  whence,  in  the  newsna- 
ers,  came  back  to  act  upon  Lonaon 
s  the  sentiments  of  foreigners,  essays 
1  favour  of  emancipation,  which  had 
een  written  in  Dublin.  Large  num- 
ers  associated  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
md  to  be  taught  military  discipline, 
ad  they  appeared  in  muitary  array. 


Why  were  not  soeh  creosenable  asaem- 
bUes  put  down  ?  Why  was  not  the 
parent  of  all— the  Catholic  Association 
m  Dublin— enppressed  ?  Let  Mr  Co- 
nyn^m  Plunkett  answer.  These 
strides  towards  rebellion  beins  made, 
the  Protestants  associftted  in  their  de- 
fence under  the  name  of  Brunswick- 
ers ;  and  then  was  raised  a  loud  cry  of 
danger  of  civil  war ! 

The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  was  re- 
called, as  if  he  had  encouraged  the  Pa- 
pists to  go  too  far,  and  a  successor  was 
named,  who  had  qualified  himself  for 
the  office  of  blinding  the  public,  by  a 
violent  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  Catholic  Emancipation :  The 
Marauis  of  Anglesea !  He,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  protect  the  Protestant 
interest  with  vigour.  Scarcely  had  he 
arrived  in  Dublin  when  he  began  to 
change  sides,  and  speedily  became  the 
patron  of  the  Papists.  This  was  a 
part  of  the  plan  formed  in  England, 
which  was,  first  to  excite  the  Catholics 
to  become  formidable  and  menacing ; 
and  then,  in  proof  of  the  danger,  to 
make  their  most  determined  Protest- 
ant opponent  confess  there  was  no 
safety  but  in  conceding  to  them  their 
daims.  The  danger  had  been  per- 
mitted to  grow  up,— had  been  nursed 
into  strength,  till  it  appeared  there 
was  no  remedy  but  concession ;  and 
th»  had  been  done,  that  concession 
might  be  submitted  to  aa  unavoidable. 
When  concesaiona  were  positively  de- 
termined on,  then  the  Marcyuis  of  An- 
glesea was  recalled,  that  the  public 
alarm  might  be  averted  by  a  step  so 
apparently  Anti.  catholic  as  the  recall 
of  a  Governor  for  being  too  favourable 
to  concession.  It  is  probable  Lord 
Anglesea  does  not  know,  notwith- 
standing his  cannejnon  with  Uie  Court 
party,  how  much  he  has  been  used  as 
a  tool  to  work  a  purpose;  nor,  perhaps, 
are  O'Connell  and  others  in  the  secret, 
that  the  Court  uses  them  as  its  in- 
struments. It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
pose confidence  in  them ;  they  work 
better  without  it :  Such  is  the  crook- 
ed policy  of  the  ruling  influence  be- 
hind the  throne.  Rumours  of  dread- 
ful dangers  were  spread  at  the  mo- 
ment it  was  necessary  to  submit  to 
the  Catholic  Bill.  Wliat  these  dan- 
gers were  was  nerer  explained.  It 
was  said  there  was  disaffection  among 
the  troops  in  Ireland, — an  inclination 
to  espouse  the  Catholic  cause.  This 
was  a  gross  impodtioD;  of  which;  how« 
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ever,  it  b  probable  tbe  Duke  of  WeU 
liDgton  and  Mr  Peel  were  the  dapes. 
Pending  the  Qaeen's  trial,  many  re« 
ports  were  circulated  of  parties  of  sol- 
aiers,  and  of  whole  regiments,  having 
declared  in  her  favour,  which  had  no 
foundation.    It  is  a  common,  fraud  to 
report  a  greater  strength  of  partisans 
than  exists ;  but  it  is  to  be  below  com- 
mon sagacity  to  believe  such  reports 
without  strong  proof.    On  the  Catho- 
lic Question,  inaeed,  the  supposed-op- 
posite  sidewassodesiroos  of  excuses  for 
conceding  emancipation,  that  it  readily 
believed,  and  msgnified,  any  sinister 
rumours  of  dangers  from  the  army  or 
otherways.    It  has  been  the  policy  to 
create  and  cherish  every  means  of  ter« 
ror  to  intimidate  England  into  the 
surrender  of  her  constitution.    It  has 
been  said,  the  Kin^didnot  consent  to 
the  measure  till  within  a  few  days  of 
the  meeting  of  Parliament    Literally 
that  may  be  true,  and  yet  it  may  be 
false  in  fact.    If  the  secret  advisers  of 
his  Majestv  had  long  been  labouring 
to  effect  their  purpose,  and  if  they 
had  determined  to  effect  it  at  that 
moment,  as  all  circumstances  demon- 
strate they  had,  they  might  not  have 
pressingly  proposed  to  his  Majesty, 
till  the  very  last  moment,  to  sanction 
the  measure. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  crooked 
polic]^  to  delay  his  Majesty's  official 
sanction  as  long  as  possible.  The  So« 
licitor- General,  Qmyngham  Tindall, 
who  stood  guard  over  the  criminal 
state  prosecutions  in  England,  as  Co^ 
nyngham  Plunkett  did  over  Uiose  in 
Ireland,  had  secretly  drawn  and  ma« 
naged  the  bill.  Sir  Charles  Wetherdl, 
tbe  Attorney-General,  his  superior  in 
office,  was  too  firm  a  friend  of  our  Pro« 
testant  constitution,  and  of  integrity 
too  inflexible,  to  be  trusted.  He  had 
been  recalled  to  office  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  the  year  before,  to  blind 
the  public  into  a  belief  that  the  Ca- 
tholic disabilities  would  not  be  repeal- 
ed, though  it  was  then  fully  deter- 
mined to  repeal  them  by  every  means 
of  surprise,  fraud,  force,  and  calumny. 
Throughout  the  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Protestant  consti- 
tution, it  was  disheartening  to  wit- 
ness the  passiveness  of  the  English 
clergy.  Some  few  bodies  petitioned ; 
but  not  one  parochial  clergyman  in  a 
thousand  took  the  least  notice  to  his 
parishioners  of  what  was  passing: 
wWe  Vfi  frdwd,  mry  Popish  priest 
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exerted  hlmaelf  among  lus  flock,  witk 
unoeasinff  energy,  to  raise  monej,  ud 
inspire  tnem  mih  desperate  Tts^ 
tions.  Had  the  English  clergy  defend- 
ed their  church  with  half  the  iM 
the  Popish  priests  in  attacking  it,  tb^ 
could  not  have  been  even  a  pretended 
doubt  in  Parliament  of  thesentimaits 
of  the  English  people.    If  tny  Pro- 
testant clergyman  aid  bestir  hiiss^ 
in  his  own  circle,  in  the  cause  of  he 
Church— and  there  were  afeWySTri? 
few,  who  did  so— an  outcry  wasnis^ 
against  him  by  the  Liberal  press, » li 
he  had  been  a  monster ;  while  in  Irt* 
land,  such  interference  by  the  Popish 
priests,  even  to  excitement  to  excess* 
es,  was  uniyersal.    What  could  hjt 
been  the  cause  of  this  apathy  is  the 
English  clergy  ?    Had  the  Bitiiopi  n- 
ceived  a  hint  from  the  Courtien,  ud 
were  the  clergy  given  to  uodentand 
that  it  was  only  a  politi<»l  question - 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  parochial  der- 
gy  dishonoured  themselves  by  their  si« 
lence.  They  are  pledged  most  soleac* 
ly  to  defend  their  Church ;  yet,hy  thsr 
conduct,  they  have  disrc^d^  ^ 
tacks  upon  it  which  shake  its  foondi* 
tions. 

Soon  after  Mr  Canning  last  csice 
into  power,  he  admitted,  in  Parliiment, 
that  every  branch  of  national  indostn, 
of  property,  and  of  wealth,  wss  is  i 
satisfactory  condition,  except  sgricul- 
ture,  whicn  he  professed  a  desiie  tore- 
lieve,if  the  means  could  be  pointed  oat 
to  him ;  but  he  owned  that  no  sodi 
means  were  within  his  knowledge.  Tbe 
truth  of  this  statement  may  be  proved 


by  a  reference  to  the  two  pamphlets 
on  /'  The  State  of  the  Nation/'  bilt 
official,  published  by  Hatchard,  the 
one  in  1821,  the  other  in  1823.  What 
is  the  present  situation  of  ouraffiirs- 
The  agriculturists,  not  so  much  dis* 
tressed,  certainly,  yet  still  the?  are 
complaining.  But  all  the  other  bris- 
ches  of  industry  are  suffering  as  se- 
verely as  at  any  other  time  since  tb.' 
Peace.  This  is  the  consequence  of  tb^' 
Free  Trade  svstem,  for  the  n^l^^ 
of  which,  in  his  n^tiatioos  at  ^ 
close  of  the  war.  Lord  Castleresgh  ^ 
sneered  at  in  a  comer  by  Mr  CanniDgi 
friends.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  Mr 
Huskisson's  assertion,  that,  as  a  gene- 
ral principle,  trade  should  be  free;  bc{ 
nothing  requires  encoursgement  acu 
protecbon  more  than  trade  and  oiantt- 
factures.  The  silk  trade  in  this  eoin- 
try  waa  brought  to  perfection  bycxdn- 
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ding  foreign  eompetitioii ;  and  how  it 
i«,  that  lowering  the  duties  on  foreign 
silks^  to  facilitate  their  admission,  can 
increase  the  consumption  ofhome-made 
goods^  is  a  problem  which  plain  men 
cannot  understand.  Equally  panu]oxi« 
cal  ia  the  assertion,  that  the  admission 
of  foreign  ships  on  the  same  terms 
with  onr  own,  wiUincrease  our  marine. 
It  has  already  increased  the  marine 
of  foreigners,  which  increase  should 
have  heoi  added  to  our  own.    We  are 
told  our  manufacturers  will  maintain 
their  pre-eminence  by  their  constant 
progress  in  imnroyement,  which  wUl 
always  enable  tnem  to  head  other  na« 
tions  ;  but  why  assist  those  nations  in 
the  race,  by  allowing  our  artizans  to 
emigrate,  our  machinery  to  be  export- 
ed ?    A  temporary  abundance  of  em« 
ployment  and  profit  was  given  to  ma« 
chine  makers,  but  it  was  foreseen,  that, 
in  proportion  as  that  trade  was  brisk 
then,  it  would  be  skck  ever  after ;  and 
many  of  those  mechanics  are  now  idle. 
Our  manufacturers  feel  severely  the  de- 
cline of  employment,  which  these  helps 
to  foreigners  have  occasioned.    Mr 
Hume  proposed  a  bill  to  secure  free- 
dom  of  labour,  and  Mr  Huskisson  sup- 
ported it;  though  its  obvious  objects 
and  eflfect  were  to  prevent  freedom  of 
labour,  by  authorizmg  combinations  to 
extort  high  wages,  and  permitting  the 
exerdse  of  the  most  horrible  tyranny 
over  those  who  really  sold  dieir  labour 
f reelv  for  the  best  price  they  eovld  ob- 
tain !    Adam  Smith  and  others  have 
fallen  into  a  ereat  mistake  on  this  sub- 
ject   They  have  taught  the  public  to 
view,  with  equal  jealousy,  the  combi- 
nations of  the  masters  and  of  the  jour- 
neymen; but  there  is  no  comparison 
between  them.    The  masters  do  not 
necessarily  associate,  except  it  be  now 
and  then  about  wages.    They  live  in 
a  state  of  rivahr  and  independence  of 
each  other.    Their  society  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  of  their  own  trade.  The 
minority  has  no  means  of  controlling 
the  minority  by  oppression ;  but  the 
jonmejmen  work  in  bodies,  and  live 
in  dubs.    They  rarely  have  any  other 
acquaintance  or  society  than  their  fd- 
low-tradesmen,  the  mijority  of  whom 
rule  with  an  iron  rod.    A  Papist,  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope,  never,  in 
an  J  age,  found  himself  more  wretched 
than  a  journeyman  tradesman  denoun- 
ced by  his  comndes  for  practising  free 
labonr.    Mr  Huskisson  was  equally 
mistaken  when  he  threatened  to  send 
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our  ahips  to  foreign  ports  to  be  repair^ 
ed,  unless  our  journeymen  shipwr^hts 
lowered  their  demands.  In  1809,  the 
pressmen  of  the  book  printers  struck 
for  an  increase  of  wages,  as  they  had 
often  before  done  with  success.  Their 
masters  determined  to  resist  them,  and 
applied  to  the  booksdlers  to  postpone 
the  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  all  pub- 
lications, till  some  stout  young  men 
could  be  taught  the  press-work— a 
simple  employment,  requiring  strength 
only.  The  mssters  triumphed;  not 
one  of  the  journeymen  dared  to  yield 
up  their  demands,  and  none  of  them 
were  again  employed.  On  enquiring 
of  the  masters  what  had  become  of  the 
journeymen,  they  said,  some  had  gone 
for  soldiers,  some  for  sailors,  some  as 
porters,  or  into  other  employments; 
but  such  was  the  esprit  du  corps 
among  them,  they  would  rather  suf- 
fer—nay, starve—than  yield.  Had 
Mr  Huskisson  sent  our  ships  abroad  to 
be  repaired,  our  shipwrights  would 
probably  have  followed  them,  and 
worked  for  lower  wages  in  a  foreign 
land,  where  they  would  have  settled^ 
to  the  ixgury  of  this  country. 

But  it  is  not  intended  to  go  through 
the  Free-Trade  measures  here.  Mr 
Huskisson  possesses  extensive  infor- 
mation on  commercial  subjects ;  his  ari 
rangement  of  the  Boards  of  Customs 
and  Excise  do  him  honour;  he  has  a 
clear  head,  and  a  valuable  facility  in 
business ;  but  he  is  too  fond  of  theory 
and  system,  and  the  modern  philoso- 
phy in  political  economy.  It  is,  in- 
deed, "  the  spirit  of  the  age"  to  change 
every  thing,  even  those  insticutiona 
whidi  have  raised  us  to  our  present 
eminence  in  wealth  and  happiness,  in 
power  and  in  glory.  Let  the  two  pam-< 
phlets  of  1821  and  1822,  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  be  read,  and  compare 
our  present  with  our  former  condition. 
It  will  then  be  understood  what  the 
"  spirit  of  the  age"  has  done  for  us. 
Soon  after  his  last  return  to  office, 
earl^  in  1823,  Mr  Canning  declared 
his  intention  of  governing  tne  country 
according  to  "  the  spirit  of  the  a^e ; 
he  said  it  could  not  be  supposed  he 
would  not  follow  "  the  spirit  of  the 
age."  This,  the  contemptible  cant  of 
the  Court—''  the  spirit  of  the  age !" 
Then,  if  Mr  Canning  had  lived  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  would 
have  been  a  profligate  bufibon,  a  heart- 
less wit,  a  merry  jester,  turning  every 
Tirtue  into  dension ;  or,  if  he  had 
2z 
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Kyed  daring  tbe  Ci?il  Wars,  he  would 
htre  been  a  stabboni  roondhead,  a  re* 
ligiooB  fanatic,  a  sanguinarr  legidde. 
To  follow  "  the  spirit  of  the  ag«*  ia 
ft  eooTBe  unworthy  of  a  statesman,  who 
ought  to  create  and  lead  the  public 
Bentiment,  not  follow  it,  however  base 
or  mischierous  it  nay  be.  Oh !  ca« 
Imnniated  Vicar  of  Bray!  how  un- 
justly has  thy  memory  been  treated! 
Hadst  thou  but  lired  in  this  enlight- 
ened  age,  "  at  this  time  of  day,"  the 
facility  with  which  thou  wouldst  hare 
followed «« the  spirit  of  the  age"  would 
have  distinguished  thee  as  a  moat  po- 
pular patriot. 

All  Ministers  who  hare  been  in  of- 
fice since  the  present  Court  influence 
predominated,  have  been  remarkable 
for  duplicity— for  their  assertions  that 
no  changes  were  to  be  made,  while 
the  greatest  changes  were  meditating 
and  making.  When  Mr  Canning  last 
returned  to  power,  he  repeatedly  af- 
firmed in  Parliament  that  nis  steps  in 
favour  of  the  new  American  Repub- 
lics were  only  those  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  prepared ;  that  he  was  only 
carrying  into  effect  the  measures  Lord 
Castlereagh  declared  it  impossible  long 
to  avoid.  Cautiously  he  professed  to 
be  hut  completing  the  works  of  his 
noble  predecessor,  that  he  might  not 
alarm  the  Tory  parly  in  the  Cabinet, 
at  the  time  he  was  mediUting  and  ma- 
king strides  in  favour  of  Liberalism. 
Such  was  the  dislike  of  the  English  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  he  said  it  was 
in  vain  to  attempt  it  at  that  time, 
thouph  then  it  had  been  secretly  de- 
termmed  to  force  it  on  the  public  sud- 
denly by  surprise.  In  the  Session 
1826,  the  discussion  of  the  Com  Ques- 
tion was  deprecated  by  Ministers,  on 
the  assurance  that  nothing  would  at 
that  time  be  done  to  favour  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  grain;  and  yet, 
when  the  Session  was  near  a  close^  and 
many  members  had  left  town,  a  law 
was  passed,  permitting  a  large  import- 
ation. The  new  Parliament  was  call- 
ed together  at  an  unusual  season,  on 
pretence  of  passing  a  Bill  of  Indemni- 
ty for  admitting  foreign  oats,  and  to 
go  through  the  form  preliminary  in  a 
new  Parliament ;  yet  it  proved  to  have 
been  called  to  sanction  the  sending  of 
an  army  to  Portugal,  which,  when  it 
had  done,  the  doors  were  locked  next 
day. 

When  Mr  Canning  became  Premier 
in  April  1897,  he  declared  the  new 


Cabinet  to  be  only  ft  eontnnntioDof 
tibe  PMestant  Mini^ry  of  Lord  Li- 
yeipoal,  though  it  was  very  difioect 
in  Its  members,  and  very  Sifonit  in 
its  designs.    Lord  Godoidi's  Jlmis- 
try  waa  declared  to  be  a  oontinuStfc 
of  Mr  Canning's^  and  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
linffton's  to  tc  a  continuation  of  Lad 
Goderich'a,  aa  in  truth  it  has  onfcf • 
tunately  nroved  to  be.    The  Citbcfi? 
Relief  Bui  being  seriously  mediutei 
several  years.  Lord  Angleses  was  is- 
duced  to  make  an  indismet  speech  t 
Ftoliamentagainat  it;  and  thus,  httis: 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Pntot- 
ant  partv,  he  was  aent  Go?enior  of  !»• 
land,  where  he  had  scazody  armed 
when  he  made  overtures  to  die  Pap»^ 
and  became  the  champion  of  tbeir 
cause.    Having  acquired  that  chinc- 
ter,  he  was  recalled  as  a  dangeroos  &* 
vourer  of  Popery,  that  this  step  might 
lull  into  security  the  Protesunt;,  i^ 
the  moment  it  was  determiDed  to  cpd- 
oede  to  the  PapisU  all  their  denuD^ 
These  are  the  tactics  of  the  ruling 
Court  party.    They  deprecate  dtti?^ 
while  they  are  making  great  cbingfi? 
pretend  the  same  spirit  and  priDdpb 
guide  the  Cabinet  which  gaidea  i: 
tnese  thirty  years,  while  it  is  grtdoil- 
ly  becoming  liberal  and  revolatioDi'7i 
and  give  assurances  of  respect  for  io* 
stitutions  and  individual  rights  at  tls 
moment  it  is  intended  to  sun^ 
them.    Lord  Winchelsea  was  of  this 
opinion  when  he  pronounced  agaic>^ 
the  King's  Collie.    Let  not  the  W  rsJ 
Indians  rely  on  promises  for  the  pr^ 
tection  of  their  property.    Eastlodii 
interests  will  be  easily  inraded,  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  not  beiD; 
deeply  interested  in  them.   ltisb»J 
for  some  petty  faction  of  bad  men  *iw 
some  low  journals  to  raise  a  damwy* 
The  Court  mistakes  this  for  poblirop/- 
nion — "  public  opinion  must  begno- 
fied,"  we  must  govern  in  ihe"spif*t« 
the  age,"and  immediately  ^eTolotion^ 
ry  changes  are  resolved  upon,  conjn^ 
to  the  intereste  of  the  nation,  sod  tb^ 
sentiments  of  nineteen-twcntiedrs " 
the  people,  including  all  the  respect- 
able classes.    This  is  an  unfortuniw 
consequence  of  the  state  of  the  rep*^ 
senUtion  in  the  House  of  Commonj* 
The  Court  party  do  not  look  for  «f 
expression  of  the  public  will  to  tw* 
House,  which  the  Catholic  Qo««?" 
and  other  recent  measures  shew  tw 
Cabinet  can  change,  can  wield  toj^ 
purpose.    ALondonoraManclitaff 
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naob«  and  the  low  jotmub^-lyj  aaeh 
fetched  guides  the  Court  party  go« 
irem  the  couotry. 

Not  only  had  Mr  Canning,  by  hia 
iptitade  to  break  np  a  Cabinet  and 
livide  a  party,  qualified  himself  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Courtiers,  desiring, 
18  they  did,  an  unsettled  goremment, 
changes  of  Ministers,  confusion  and 
vreakness  of  parties,  that  they  might 
take  to  themselves  the  patronage  and 
emoluments  of  office,  but,  as  he  stood^ 
be  was  slothed  with  this  particular 
character ;  he  was  the  champion  op« 
[X)nent  of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  and 
or  that  reason  the  respectable  classes 
>f  society  relied  upon  nim  as  an  ene« 
ny  to  innovation ;  vet  he  became  the 
potest  innovator  in  all  things,  ez« 
^t  in  the  mode  of  electing  members 
)r  Parliament.  Men  do  not  desire 
Parliamentary  Reform,  that  the  elect- 
)rs  and  electal  may  be  different  men 
Tom  those  now  existing ;  they  desire 
t,  that  the  members  may  pursue  a 
lifferent  course,  may  make  innova« 
ions,  change  the  system.  Mr  Can« 
}ing  carried  on  the  work,  without  re« 
torting  to  the  means.  Following  the 
nrooked  policy  of  the  Court,  he  enect- 
d  changes,  while  he  possessed  the 
character  of  being  theenemy  of  change. 
The  Whigs  and  Radicals,  who  saw 
low  well  he  was  forwarding  their  ob- 
ects,  drew  around  him,  and  gave  him 
heir  support.  The  Tories  were  con« 
bunded ;  habit  prevented  them  from 
lastily  opposing  the  Court,  which  ob- 
riously  enooun^^  Mr  Canning.  He 
vent  over  to  the  Whigs  and  Radicals, 
ind  carried  part  of  the  Tory  Cabinet 
vith  him,  as  well  as  manyother  mem- 
yen  of  the  Tory  party.  This  fact  was 
>ften  disputed  m  Parliament,  his 
'riends  denying,  the  Whigs  affirming, 
lis  change.  Lord  HoUanas  and  other 
speeches  may  be  consulted.  They 
'ully  prove  that  Mr  Canning  did  break 
ip  his  party,  and  go  over  to  Whig 
mndples,  if  he  did  not  altogether  em« 
>ark  with  Whi^  colleagues.  Such,  in« 
leed,  are  the  shiftings  now  in  motion, 
:hat  Mr  Brougham  and  Mr  Denman 
nay  be  on  the  eve  of  preferment ;  even 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr  Hume 
nay  come  into  the  Cabinet.  The 
NOTthj  Baronet's  mobs  never  insulted 
[Carlton  House  in  passing ;  he  hss  re* 
reived  favours,  and  has  long  lived  in 
^pectation.  When  Mr  Canning  be- 
ame  Premier  in  1887^  Lord  Dudley, 
md  others  whom  he  took  into  the  Ca- 


binet, were  said  to  have  accepted  of 
office  only  for  a  short  time,  till  ar« 
rangementa  could  be  made  for  the  ad« 
mission  of  the  Whig  chiefs.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  taking  in  Sir  George 
Murray  and  otiiers,  has  neen  supposed 
to  have  a  similar  object  in  view.  In 
this  way  is  the  country  amused ;  the 
weakness  of  Ministers,  ftom  want  of 
confidence  in  their  stability,  is  pro- 
longed,  that  the  power  of  the  Court 
may  be  preserved. 

Most  unnecessary  and  unwise  was 
our  interference  in  theafikirs  of  Greece, 
though  it  did  propitiate  the  Reformen 
— dunouring  against  the  waste  of  the 
public  money.  Our  commerce  was  ex- 
posed and  plundered  by  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  struggle,  it  was  said ; 
but  it  was  not  the  Turks  who  attack- 
ed our  ships ;  the  depredations  were 
committed  by  the  Greeks  alone,  acting 
like  pirates.  Tet  these  Greek  pirates 
Mr  Canning  stepped  forward  to  pro- 
tect, at  the  instance  of  the  Court,  to 
gratify  the  Reformers.  Humanity  was 
one  of  the  reasons  assigned.  The 
Civil  War  had  been  long  and  sangui- 
nary in  Greece ;  but  such  struggles, 
however  deplorable,  were  of  common 
occurrence  m  the  Turkish  provinces. 
This  of  Greece  took  place  when  insur- 
rections broke  out  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  Naples.  Russia  was  known  long 
to  have  desired  the  possession  of  a 
strong  point  in  Greece,  from  which 
she  mignt  act  sgainst  Constantinople, 
as  she  now  is  acting,  by  the  blockade 
of  the  Dardanelles.  The  people  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  beina  of  the 
Greek  church,  as  well  as  those  of 
Greece,  revolted  at  the  same  time  from 
the  Ottoman  authority.  In  those 
countries,  religion  is  the  bond  of  so- 
ciety, the  sheet-anchor  of  government, 
though  in  Ireland  we  are  told  it  has 
only  a  spiritual,  not  a  civil  influence. 
With  diiOiculty  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der repressed  the  impatience  of  the 
membm  of  the  Greek  church  in  Wal- 
lachia and  Moldavia,  and  in  his  own 
army,  to  make  war  upon  the  Turks. 
Consistency  of  character,  a  sense  of 
self-dignity, prevented  him  from  open- 
ly espousing  a  rebellion  even  of  Turk- 
ish subjects,  at  the  moment  he  was 
attempting  to  establish  a  grand  alli- 
ance to  prevent  the  insurrection  of  a 
people  against  any  existing  govern- 
ment. When  he  died,  the  Russians 
saw  the  field  open  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  xavourite  design.   They 
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had  kept  up  a  quarrel  with  the  Turks 
during  several  years,  and  a  sepret 
understanding  with  the  Greeks ;  but 
they  could  not  enter  upon  hostili- 
ties, till  they  had  secured  the  neu- 
trality of  the  European  powers.  They 
contrived  a  war  with  the  Persians, 
whom  they  crushed,  and  placed  hors 
de  comhat,  that  when  the  struggle 
with  Turkey  began,  they  might  meet 
only  with  Turkish  resistance  on  the 
east  of  the  Euxine.  They  next  in- 
veigled Mr  Canning  into  that  unstates- 
manlike  measure,  the  Treaty  of  the 
6th  of  July,  which,  under  pretence  of 
mediation,  amounted  to  an  alliance  in 
favour  of  Greek  independence  of  Ot- 
toman authority.  It  was  pretended, 
and  supposed,  it  would  prevent  Russia 
from  making  war ;  but  it  was  the  very 
step  she  desired,  to  enable  her  safely 
to  commence  hostilities.  Mr  Canning 
was  duped  into  an  opinion,  that  he 
was  preventing  war  by  Russia  against 
Turkey,  whereas  he  was  affording  fa- 
cilities. Never  wasa  treaty  signed  more 
discreditable  to  this  country,  or  more 
mischievous  to  our  own  interests, 
Uiough  it  misht  gratify  the  Radicals, 
and  abate  tneir  clamour  about  the 
public  expenditare.  That  calamitous 
event,  the  Battle  of  Navalino,  follow- 
ed, occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  the  private 
requests,  given  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Cabinet,  to  Admiral  Codring- 
ton.  The  Turkish  navy  was  then 
destroyed,  and  the  ascendency  of  that 
of  Russia  in  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  as  in  the  Black  Sea,  was  secured. 
Russia  dupes  us  at  every  step.  She 
promised  not  to  avail  herseli  of  her 
belligerent  rights  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  then  blockaded  the  Darda- 
nelles. She  circulates  reports  of  the 
weakness  and  sickness  of  her  armies, 
of  her  pacific,  her  moderate  designs, 
while  sne  is  making  important  con- 
quests. Mr  Pitt  was  so  much  alarmed 
at  the  increase  of  the  power  of  Russia 
in  1791,  that  he  would  have  gone  to 
war  to  prevent  the  fortress  of  Oczakow 
from  being  ceded  by  the  Turks  to 
her;  since  that  time  she  has  added 
Poland  and  Finland,  and  extensive 
countries  beyond  the  Black  Sea,  to  her 
dominions,  altogether  comprising;  a 
population  and  territory  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  European  State, 
and  of  high  importance  with  reference 
to  richness  of  soil  and  geographical 
position.  Yet,  after  all  this,  Mr  Can- 
ning the  Pittite  boasted  of  being  gui- 


ed  by  Mr  Pitt's  principle*,  and  made  t 
treaty,  the  effect  of  whldi  was  obvi- 
ously to  assist  Russia  in  acquiring  do- 
mimons  calculated  to  make  bcr  mis- 
tress, not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the 
world.  Colonel  de  Lacy  Evans's  aUe 
pamphlet,  and  the  anawer  to  it,  nuj 
be  read  profitably  on  this  point.  In 
the  debates  in  1791,  Mr  Fox  advoca- 
ted the  cause  of  Russia,  boasting,  thsi 
nine  vears  before,  when  in  power,  be 
had  Avoured  her  conquests  from  the 
Turks.  The  Opposition  prerented  a 
war  in  defence  or  the  Turks  in  1791. 
The  Whigs  now  zealously  desire  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe, 
on  account  of  the  despotism  and  oppres- 
sion of  their  Government ;  and  one  of 
their  leading  members  lately  publuib- 
ed  a  pamphlet  in  furtherance  of  that 
desire.  The  Court  party  appear  to  be 
determined  not  to  interfere,  that  the 
Whigs  and  Liberals  may  not  be  of- 
fended. Turkey  Las  been  a  Taloalile 
ally  to  this  country,  though  an  un- 
written one.  She  contributed  to  pro- 
tect our  East  Indian  possesalons,  by 
the  assistance  she  gave  in  expeUing 
the  French  from  Egypt  ;  and  at  our 
instance  she  made  peace  with  Russia 
in  1812,  that  the  latter  might  be  ena- 
bled to  employ  all  her  forces  against 
Bonaparte,  wnom  she  overthrew.  As 
a  mibtary  point  of  support,  aa  wdias 
an  extensive  and  profitable  commer- 
cial market,  the  existence  and  powir 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  are  of  hi^ 
importance  to  EngUnd  ;  and  sdH 
more  is  her  existence  in  fuU  stren^ 
desirable,  when  we  recollect,  that  what 
she  loses  is  to  be  transferred  to  an  ins^ 
tiate,  ambitious  military  power,  whick 
is  rapidly  subjugating  her  neighbours, 
and  which,  possessed  of  Constantinople 
and  Greece  (nominally  independent), 
will  reduce  the  South,  as  she  has  al- 
ready done  the  North,  of  Europe  to  h& 
authority.  What  compensation  Aus- 
tria and  France  expect  for  their  nes- 
trality— what  part  of  the  spoil,  whe^ 
ther  some  countries  in  Europe  to  the 
one,  and  some  countries  in  Africa  to 
the  other, — yet  no  motive  can  be  dis- 
covered for  the  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  except  that  of  grati- 
fying the  friends  of  Liberalism  and 
Revolution.  The  diplomacy  of  Rus- 
sia outmasters  that  of  every  other  state. 
Through  the  French  Ambassador  at  5t 
Petersburg,  she  led  Bonaparte  to  ruia 
at  Moscow ;  and,  aHcr  having  kept  up 
a  great  army,  and  a  quarrel  re  ady  with 
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tbc  Turks^  darino;  many  years,  zhe 
has  iiow  prevailed  on  England  and 
France  to  assist  her  in  adding  largely 
to  her  already  alarming  power,  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  their  own  supports. 
Still  artfolly  masking  her  designs, 
Hussia  spreads  reports  of  the  disasters 
and  inefficienqr  of  her  armies,  of  her 
desire  of  peace,  and  of  her  moderate 
demands,  that  she  may  ensnare  the 
Turkish  forces,  and  allav  the  fears  of 
the  European  powers,  wnile  she  mores 
on  steadily  to  her  object.  Fatal  to 
Turkey  may  be  her  ignorance  of  the 
present  policy  of  England.  She  may 
resist  too  long,  relying  for  support  on 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  as  a  Tory 
Government  following  Mr  Pitt's  views, 
until,  too  late,  she  finds  the  Court  has 
changed  the  Duke's  politics,  which  are 
now  as  Whiggish  and  as  Liberal  as 
those  of  Mr  Canning.  Circuitously  by 
her  agents,  Russia  will  persuade  the 
Porte  to  persevere, 'as  she  has  already 
persuaded  it  to  destroy  the  Janissa- 
ries— a  measure,  however  desirable  in 
itself,  yet  most  unseasonable  and  en« 
feebling,  taking  place,  as  it  has  done, 
at  the  moment  of  going  to  war. 

Such  is  the  plan  bywhich  the  Court 
governs  the  Cabinet  whatever  changes 
are  made,  however  different  the  views 
and  designs  of  the  new  Ministers  may 
-  be  from  those  of  the  men  they  have 
supplanted,  we  are  told  the  same  sy8« 
tern  of  policy  is*  pursued ;  and  every 
artifice  is  practise  up  to  the  very  last 
moment  of  possible  concealment  to 
dupe  and  deceive  the  pubUc,  till  it  is 
too  late   to  remonstrate  or   oppose. 
There  is  a  settled  scheme,  now  long 
acted  upon,  of  breaking  up  and  des- 
troying, not  of  conciliating  and  conso« 
lidating,  parties.    It  is  not  the  union 
of  parties  to  make  a  strong  Govem-i 
ment,  but  their  dislocation  to  make  both 
a  weak  Ministry  and  a  weak  Opposi« 
tion,  that  a  third  party  may  rule  both. 
Most  ablv  Mr  Canning  and  the  Court 
played  their  parts  during  his  short 
Premiership !  To  the  Whigs  he  turn* 
ed,  sayinp;.  If  you  do  not  support  me, 
every  tbmg  must  be  surrendered  to 
the  Tories ;  and  to  the  Tories  he,  or 
the  Court,  turned  with  a  likedeclara« 
tory  solicitation.    The  Whigs  were 
propping  him  up  on  one  side,  the  To- 
ries on  the  other,  while  he  duped  and 
kept  up  the  hopes  of  both,  selecting 
as  a  part  of  his  Ministry  some  of  the 
second-rate  Whigs   whom  he  could 
control  in  the  Cabinets 


When  his  Majesty  was  prevailed  on 
by  the  Court  to  take  the  handsome 
complimentary  adieu  of  Lord  Eldon, 
it  was  well  understood  by  those  who 
know  Court  tactics,  that  it  was  a  de- 
termined farewell  for  ever.  Of  the 
fourteen  members  in  the  present  Ca- 
binet, ten  never  sat  in  it  till  within 
these  three  years ;  of  the  other  four,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  regarded 
as  a  {political  character,  and  Lord  Mel- 
ville is  more  a  man  of  business  than  a 
partisan.  The  only  politicians  in  it 
of  three  years*  standing,  are  Earl  Ba- 
thurst  and  Mr  Peel.  All  others,  of  all 
parties,  have  been  discarded — a  to- 
lerably sweeping  change.  What  has 
become  of  "  All  the  Talents  ?"  When 
they  were  boasted  of,  a  Ministry  was 
formed  by  an  union  of  the  leaders  of 
parties ;  now  a  Ministry  is  formed  by 
their  disunion,  excluding  them  all. 

Amidst  the  present  reu>rms,  no  dis- 
position has  been  shewn  to  make  re- 
trenchments in  our  expenditure.  A^er 
fourteen  years  of  peace,  no  reduction 
of  our  debt  has  been  made,  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  has  expired,  the  revenue  de- 
clines, pensions  and  annuities  are 
placed  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund« 
which  properly  belong  to  the  Civil  List, 
and  the  military  half-pay  increases. 
Mr|Canning,  during  his  short  Premier- 
ship,  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  and 
popular  steps  he  could  take,  establish- 
ed a  Finance  Committee,  which  had 
proceeded  only  a  very  little  way  when 
Its  enquiries  were  found  to  be  incon- 
venient. After  hb  death,  Mr  Tiemey 
and  the  Whigs  were  proceeding  to 
constitute  an  efficient  Committee,  that 
serious  investigntions  might  take  place, 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  the  Administration  was  blown  up« 
Mr  Herries,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  secretly  the  finance 
agent  of  the  Court,  under  pretence  of 
etiquette,  broke  up  the  Ministry.  The 
Whigs  were  excluded,  but  Mr  Herriea 
was  well  taken  care  of,  and  we  have 
heard  nothing  more  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  finances?  Tes!  that  is  the 
subject  which  above  all  others  requires 
legislative  interference — sincere,  ac- 
tive, searching,  and  imnartial,  since 
such  a  proceeding,  by  lowering  the 
expense  of  our  establishments,  bv  pay- 
ing off  part  of  the  debt,  and  reducing 
taxation,  can  alone  raise  the  country 
to  a  buoyant  condition,  and  secure  it 
from  the  horrors  of  a  Bankruptcy  Rr 
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Tolation.  Forty  yetfs  ago,  sixteen 
millioDs  paid  the  interest  of  our  debt^ 
and  the  CDarges  of  our  establishments. 
Now  the  expense  exceeds  three  times 
that  amount,  and  nothing  is  done  to 
check  or  reduce  it,  while  the  military 
half-pay,  even  in  time  of  peace,  mm 
dually  augments  the  buraen.  The 
task  of  subduing  the  Court  p^rty*  And 
of  thwarting  their  schemes,  wul  not 
be  found  an  easy  one.  They  have  in 
their  huids  two  powerful  inoividuals. 

Towards  theDukeof  Wellington  itis 
impossible  to  feel  otherwise  than  kind* 
ly— his  services  in  the  fidd  entitle  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  No« 
thing  can  or  ought  to  weaken  the  pub- 
lic afleetion  for  him.  It  is  to  be  re« 
gretted,  that  a  man  justly  possessed 
of  something  more  thim  human  power 
over  the  feeUn^  of  the  people,  soould 
be  employed  m  measures  respecting 
which  there  is  so  much  civil  conten- 
tion. He  should  have  been  left  in  the 
command  of  the  army— an  oflSce  whicJi 
would  have  kept  him  out  of  party  po- 
litics, in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  the  love  and  veneration  A  the 
oountry. 

The  other  individual.  His  Majesty, 
is  of  course  still  more  powerful  by  his 

Sh  office,  but  more  ^werful  is  he 
1  by  his  personal  mfiuence.  No 
man  in  Europe  possesses  so  captive* 
ting  an  address,  such  a  fascinating 
condescension,  such  an  insinuating 
play  of  manners,  at  once  gracious^ 
kind,  and  dignified.  As  an  abstract 
character  he  baa  been  weighed,  diveeU 


edof  the  lustre  of  the  crown;  andis 
a  private  gratleman,  the  inflneneeof 
his  person^  address  has  beeu  acknov- 
led^  to  be  irresistible.  He  is  no 
ordmary  power  in  the  hands  of  Cour- 
tiers, who  may  set  before  him  t&e 
Whig  principles  of  his  eirly  eos- 
nexions,  to  pique  him  on  his  persoul 
consistency,  and  exaggerate  the  p»* 
polaritv  to  be  derived  from  tdog 
upon  uem.  But  the  GovenuoeDtB 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  pe»i 
pie,  not  for  the  gratification  of  iht 
factious,  whose  objects  usoallyaRopi 
posed  to  the  people's  benefit 

Great  changes  have  been  nisde,  i^ 
great  changes  are  meditated.    It  s 
'' the  spirit  of  the  age"  to  destroy  or  re- 
model all   our   institntioBs,  tboqgii 
they  have  elevated  us  to  the  bdghthof 
glory  and  of  power  we  at  pieient  es- 
Joy.    Portugal  is  to  be  hbenliied; 
Spain  is  to  be  liberaliaed  by  Vffttoffl ; 
Greece,  Italy,  Turkey,  are  all  in  i 
state  effusion ;  our  Indian  possesioBs, 
both  Eaat  and  West,  are  menaced  witb 
Badical  improvements ;   the  Vnitd 
States  threaten  the  Canadu;  asdlre> 
land  has  received  encoursgemeot  to 
revolt;  while  at  home^  in  EoglM 
distress  and  discontent  pemde  tsej 
cUsB.    Most  of  this  is  the  remit  of 
the  crooked  nolicv  adopted  since  the 
death  of  the  liate  Queen,  and  of  wlii^ 
Mr  Canning  was  not  the  pnyector,  bitf 
the  champion  and  the  instnunea^ 
We  are  in  a  state  of  revolution,  au 
every  man  should  be  prquivd  &t 
events. 
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If  the  subject  wereof  a  lenmelan* 
cfaoly  duiBCter^  the  manner  in  which 
the  Treaaory  and  Liberal  newapapen 

rik  of  the  diatren  which  oyct  wndma 
country^  would  aflford  much  mer« 
riment* 

The  decrepid  Treaaory  minicmay 
true  to  their  calling,  and  aware  of  their 
inability  both  to  argue  and  to  utter 
truth>  asiert,  in  oracular  declamation^ 
that  there  is  no  distress,  but,  on  tha 
contrary,  great  nroqperity*  To  these 
penons,  the  solemn  declarationa  of 
e?ery  diviaion  of  the  community— • 
the  most  notorious  ]^oofs  of  general 
loss,  insolvency,  penury,  and  want,  are 
below  notice ;  and  notmng  is  worthy 
of  credence  sstc  the  commands  of  their 
masters.  As  the  latter  are  compelled 
to  own  that  suffering  is  very  prevalent, 
we  are  surprised  that  they  will  suflfer 
their  sUitcs  to  insult  the  country  as 
they  do  in  its  present  state  of  excite* 
meat. 

A  new  ministerial  print  of  the  libe* 
ral  school,  which  even  surpaases  the 
old  ones  in  sycophancy,  and  which-* 
the  libelkma  knave  I^calla  aU  '*in. 
cendiaries"  who  describe  the  state  of 
the  community  correctly,  admits  that 
matters  are  somewhat  worse  than  they 
ought  to  be;  but  it  protests  that  no 
part  of  the  distress  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  Free  Trade  and  Currency  meaanres. 
On  what  doea  it  ground  its  protests^ 
tiona?  Free  trade  has  admitted  no  fo- 
reign oottona,  woollens,  and  iron,  wor« 
thy  of  notice ;  etyo,  it  cannot  have 
produced  any  sufMng  in  the  cotton, 
woollen,  and  iron  trades.  This  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  Cockney  de« 
duction.  Its  parent,  of  course,  can« 
not  discover  that  if  the  free  trade  mea- 
rarea  diatresa  the  agricultural,  riiip* 
puig>  Bilk,  and  other  interesto,  this 
must  largely  reduce  thdr  purchases  of, 
and  thereby  involve  in  distress,  the 
trades  in  question.  The  sage  print 
■ays^ineffisct,— A  decline  in  the  domes- 
tic consumption  of  cottons,  wooUens, 
tndiron,  however  great  it  may  be,  can« 
notpossiblvreduce  the  trade  and  pricea 
of  those  wno  produce  them.  Then,aa 
to  the  small  notes,  their  suppression 
ninst  necessarily  have  proved  highly 
beneBdal  to  trade,  because  the  late 
failures  in  London  shew  that  they 
only  cauaed  speculation  and  bankrupt- 
ej.  Moat  wonderful  statesman  I  who 
beside  could  hare  seen,  that  the  fafl« 


to  do  with  country  banks  or  their 
notes,  furnished  evidence  to  the  pre* 
judioe  of  either?  It  is  an  historical 
iact,  of  which  few  are  ignorant,  that 
small  notes  circulated  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  and  that  during  that  term  the 
oountrr  enjoyed  unexampled  prosper 
rity;  but  tms  fact  cannot  be  taken 
cogidaance  of  bv  the  faculties  of  such 
sutesmen.  What  are  facta  to  liberal 
newsp^>erB  1  Their  assertions  are 
alone  facts ;  physical  and  experiment* 
al  truths  are  all  falsehoods.  Ofcourse> 
according  to  this  print,  small  notea 
can  only  produce  insolvency  and  dis« 
tress,  although  when  they  were  in  dr«i 
culation,  the  community  was  in  the 
higheat  d^;ree  prosperous ;  therefore 
the  present  suffering  cannot  have  been 
caused  in  the  smallest  degree  by  their 
suppression. 

Another  liberal  paper  makes  a  most 
laborioua  calculation  to  prove,  that 
the  foreign  silks  consumed  in  this 
country  only  employ  a  small  portion 
of  labour,  and,  therefore,  can  only 
deprive  a  like  portion  of  British  labour 
of  employment.  This  is  an  odd  me* 
thod  of  establiahing  the  innocence  of 
free  trade.  But  does  the  import  of 
foreign  silks  produce  no  other  than 
this  confessed  mischief?  Does  it  not 
keep  the  British  ulk  trade  in  conti« 
nuai  glut,  and  bind  it  to  prices  which 
will  not  yield  profit  to  the  masters, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  bread  to  the  work« 
men  ?  And  does  not  the  genial  dis* 
tress  produced  by  the  free  trade  mea« 
sures  reduce  greatly  the  consumption 
of  silks?  The  paper  is  too  knowing 
to  be  acquainted  with  such  matters, 
and  it  is  too  sagadoua  to  believe  that 
glut  and  losing  prices  can  injure  pro- 
fits and  wages.  The  most  expenenn 
ced  members  of  the  silk  trade  assert, 
from  demonstration,  that  their  dis« 
trcM  is  created  chiefly  by  the  admia* 
ibn  of  foreign  silks ;  but  what  are 
they  as  an  authority,  compared  with 
the  omniscient  scribe  of  a  liberal 
newspaper?  The  modesty  and  humi« 
lity  whidi  can  thua  lead  an  inexperi«* 
enced  writer  to  place  himself  in  oppo« 
sition  to  a  whole  trade,  cannot  be  ad« 
mired  sufficiently.  Then  the  export 
of  manufacturea  is  pompously  con- 
trasted  with  the  import  of  silks,  and 
a  profound  caution  is  given  against 
restricting  the  exchange  of  manufao* 
tures.    Now.  what  British  manu£ao« 
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Bilks?  None.  Well,  but  if  France 
will  only  take  money  in  payment,  the 
money  nas  to  be  procured  by  the  ex- 
port of  manufactures  to  some  other 
part.  It  would  be  as  true  to  say,  that 
the  money  has  to  be  procured  from 
the  moon.  "When  adyerse  exchanges 
render  it  necessary  to  import  gold,  trie 
import  is  so  far  from  increasing^  that 
it  diminishes  the  export  of  manufac* 
tures.  In  addition  to  this,  such  ex-* 
changes,  when  they  do  not  render  the 
import  of  gold  necessary,  injure  great- 
ly the  profits  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  import  of  French  silks,  instead  of 
incressing  the  export  of  manufactures^ 
diminishes  it,  by  diminishing  the  im« 
port  of  the  raw  produce  us^  in  the 
silk  trade,  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 

Then  the  ministerial  and  liberal 
papers,  in  a  body,  plead  the  aggregate 
exports.  As  many  manufactures  haye 
been  sent  abroad  as  eyer,  therefore 
free  trade  cannot  haye  produced  eyil. 
If  these  blundering  oracles  possessed 
a  yery  small  portion  of  the  attributes 
with  which  tbey  inyest  themselyesy 
they  would  be  aware  that  they  urged 
this  to  their  own  complete  refutation. 
The  manufacturers  haye  two  markets 
*-the  home  and  the  foreign  one.  The 
foreign  one  takes  from  them  its  usu^ 
quantity  of  goods,  and  still  they  are 
oyerwhelmed  with  excess.  What  is 
the  inference?  It  is  that  the  pur- 
chases of  the  home  market  must  be 
greatly  reduced.  The  truth  of  this 
IS  established  by  the  experience  of  the 
manufacturers.  From  all  quarters  the 
complaint  is  continually  raised — ^The 
home  trade  Is  bad ;  the  country  buy« 
ers  will  take  comparatiyely  nothing. 
Why  is  the  home  trade  so  bad  ?  Be- 
cause the  community  is  so  greatly  dis- 
tressed.  What  causes  the  distress? 
Bad  prices  and  loss  of  business,  caused 
by  theTree  trade  measures. 

According,  therefore,  to  these  prints, 
if  free  trade  ruin  the  home  market,  it 
will  do  no  mischief,  proyided  it  spare 
ihe  foreign  one.  Witn  them  the  home 
market  is  not  of  the  least  yalue ;  they 
neyer  mention  it,  saye  to  propose  or 
defend  some  attack  upon  it.  Sell  an 
additional  million's  worth  of  goods  to 
foreign  nations,  and  it  will  enrich 
you;  sell  twenty  millions'  worth  to 
▼our  own  countrymen,  and  you  will 
lose  from  it:  Sell  an  additional  mil- 
lion's worth  to  foreigners,  by  losing 
the  sale  of  twenty  millions'  worth  to 
your  British  customers,  and  you  will 
gain  from  it  prodigiously.    Worthy 
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carrying  on  trade  at  a  loss,  yoDrkxns 
may  be  idle,  and  your  workmeQ  itar- 
ying^you  may  be  inydyed  in  lo», 
insdyency,  and  misery— but  sem- 
theless,  if  that  system  which  hu 
brought  all  this  upon  you  have  ott* 
bled  you  to  send  abroad  a  fev  extn 
tons  of  goods,  it  is  a  most  innliultle 
one,  and  has  yielded  you  incslcabbtf 
benefits. 

So,  in  effect,  say  these  userriDgR- 
gulatorsof  trade— these  profoandniii* 
ters  of  the  philosophy  of  bnjioga^ 
selling! 

But  do  they  deign  to  infonB  tie 
country  whether  the  export  of  nnin* 
factures  has  resulted  from  hesltfaj^ 
mand  or  improyident  n>ecdttkD' 
whether  it  has  been  modaoed  by  tbe 
calls  of  buyers,  or  the  necessities  d 
sellers — whether  it  has  yielded  doe 
profit,  or  the  contmy  ?  On  thesena- 
terial  points  they'  are  totally  bIa^ 
doubtlessly  from  this  weighty  itsssi, 
that  they  are  infinitely  too  knovi^ 
to  be  aware  that  they  are  of  any  s** 
ment.  The  goods  have  been  ^ 
abroad,  and  this  is  sufficient;  gnat- 
ing  that  it  has  been  nuDous  to  tbe 
exporters,  it  must  of  neoessitx  )ixn 
added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  tb£»- 
tion. 

Speaking  generally,  this  export  l»i 
yielded  heayy  loss  instead  of  ^ 
The  ^oods  were  sent  to  glutted  m- 
kets  m  a  great  measure  from  that 
causes— the  manufacturers  coold  sfS 
sell  them  at  home,  and  hadsoodtf 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them ;  or,  fi<* 
the  want  of  money,  they  sold  tbeot^ 
a  great  sacrifice  to  the  merdisnts,  vIki 
were  tempted  by  the  low  prices  to  ex- 
port them.  The  export  arose  to  ■ 
considerable  extent  from  the  badaes 
of  trade  and  the  neoessiticB  of  the  bi* 
nufacturers;  and  its  fruits  hsTe  bccf 
loss  and  bankruptcy.  It  wooH  ^^ 
been  some  millions  less,  if  it  hsd  bea 
properly  proportioned  to  the  needs  a 
the  foreign  market.  . 

While  these  prints  proTe,  by  »* 
logic  and  facte,  that  the  bsleful)^ 
lation  of  late  years  has  bsdnosi»T« 
in  plunging  the  community  in^  ^ 
fearful  sufferings,  they  fiiriouily  P^ 
test  against  any  thing  attemptedio^ 
way  of  remedy.  ^Vhatisthcfttto* 
which  they  promise?  The  eoo»^' 
say  the  treasury  hirelingSy  ^  ^ 
grow  immensely  rich  and  ftt  by  P^ 
seyering  in  ite  system  of  **«»**? 
and  hunger.  No  I  gaculste  the  ^ 
beral  pedagogues,  thiiismwtbcinj" 
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I  tremendons  general  crash  mist  be 
experienced.  AD,  however,  agree  that 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  remedy  shall 
be  resorted  to. 

Here,  then,  is  a  band  of  briefless 
lawyers,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  other  ad« 
venturers,  and  literary  menials  of  the 
Ministry,  who  are  destitute  of  ezpe* 
rience,  and  who  know  just  as  much 
)f  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  trade 
IS  they  know  of  the  centre  of  the 
;lobe,  setting  themselves  as  audiori- 
ies  above  all  the  knowledge  and  ex« 
>erience  of  the  country.  Wb,  Cock« 
ley,  Irish,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
iress,  know  infinitely  more  of  ship* 
;>ing  than  the  shipowners — we  know 
nfinitely  more  of  the  silk  trade  than 
he  silk  manufacturers— we  know  in<« 
Snitely  more  of  farming  than  the 
'armers-^these  people  know  nothing 
>f  their  own  trades— every  man  in 
business  is  equally  ignorant,  and  these 
jrades,  with  all  others,  are  understood 
3y  ourselves  alone !  The  scribes  ever* 
lastingly  disgust  the  world  with  this 
brilliant  character  of  themselves.  Their 
lumanity  is  just  equal  to  their  mo- 
lesty.  Are  the  silk  weavers  starving 
—let  them  starve.  Are  the  shipown* 
in  sinking  into  ruin — let  them  sink, 
[s  the  whole  population  involved  in 
luffering— let  it  suffer.  An]r  experi- 
nent  may  be  made  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  distress ;  but  not  one 
ihall  be  resorted  to  whidi  may  be  like- 
ly to  remove  it.  We  of  the  Cockney 
press  decide,  that  you  shall  not  make 
the  least  endeavour  to  mitigate  the 
unexampled  misery  of  the  nation. 

The  country  which  will  narture 
these  vipers  deserves  to  be  stung  to 
death  by  them. 

Ministers  imitate  their  mercenaries, 
iiUhough  they  cannot  go  quite  so  fur 
IS  the  most  profligate  of  them.  They 
own  the  country  is  in  a  dreadful  con- 
dition, but  they  declare  there  is  no 
remedy.  As  to  a  change  of  system, 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  why  ?  be- 
cause their  system  works  in  such  an 
admirable  manner.  The  silk  trade  is 
overwhelmed  with  sufiering— grant- 
ed, but  the  system  works  most  charm- 
ingly. The  shipping  interest  is  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  insolvency- 
true,  but  nevertheless  the  system  is  a 
most  beneficial  one.  Agriculture  is 
involved  in  beggary  and  nunger— ad- 
mitted, bat  stul  the  svstem  is  perfec- 
tion itself.  The  whole  population  is 
fttruggline  with  unprecedented  losses, 
want,  and  misery — it  is  too  evident ; 

but  howevpr  iHa  svnt«km   t^Afna  atiIv 


with  gigantic  benefits,  and  is  utterly 
incapable  of  improvement.  Nothing 
can  he  done ;  if  the  silk  trade,  or  any 
other  be  perishing,  it  must  perish ;  no 
experiment  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  any 
interest  can  be  consented  to ;  and,  no 
matter  what  the  state  of  the  empire 
may  be,  this  exquisite  system  shall  be 
kept  in  full  operation. 

whether  this  proceeds  from  infatu« 
ation,  or  sheer  incapacity,  or  any  other 
cause,  it  can  find  no  parallel  m  his- 
tory. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  prints 
we  have  alluded  to  represent  them- 
selves and  their  leaders,  in  and  out  of 
ofiice,  to  be  the  sole  monopolists  of 
knowledge  and  ability ;  they  stigma- 
tize all  who  dissent  from  them  as 
"boobies"  and  "knaves,"  who  can 
utter  nothing  save  ignorance  and  folly ; 
yet,  at  the  same  moment,  they  confess 
that  although  the  empire  possesses  such 
vast  capabilities,  they  are  wholly  in- 
capable of  suggesting  a  single  measure 
calculated  to  diminish  its  sufferings. 
Thus,  to  their  egotism,  they  append  a 
confession  of  the  extreme  of  imbeci- 
lity. 

Where  the  country  is  to  look  for 
hope  we  canot  tell,  unless  it  be  in  the 
fall  of  the  Ministry.  The  latter  is  fee* 
ble  and  unpopular  in  the  last  degree^ 
and  there  is  little  probability  that  it 
will  be  able  toform  alliances  capable  of 
keeping  it  in  being.  All  parties  begin  to 
suspect,  that  a  connexion  with  it  will 
be  ruinous  to  themselves.  The  re- 
ports that  it  was  about  to  be  joined  by 
what  is  called  the  Protestant  party 
have  not  been  verified,  and  this  has 
given  us  no  sorrow.  We  have  never 
followed  a  party,  and  we  can  see  no- 
thing amidst  public  men  to  induce  us 
to  follow  one  at  present ;  but  we  are 
nevertheless  extremely  anxious,  on 
public  grounds,  that  this  Protestant 
party  should  so  act  as  to  deserve  our 
support  Some  parts  of  the  reports 
are  entitled  to  observation. 

A  circumstance,  connected  with 
their  origin,  is  highly  illustrative  of 
the  present  state  of  honourable  feeling 
amidst  public  men.  On  the  one  side, 
the  press  asserted  from  "  authority," 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  in- 
vited certain  noblemen  to  join  his  Mi- 
nistry: on  the  other  side,  the  press 
declared,  on  "  the  authority  of  the  Mi- 
nistry," that  this  was  wholly  false. 
Now,  the  question  had  nothing  to  do 
with  o^niou ;  it  was  one  of  common 
fact :  the  one  party  maintained  that  a 
sneeifiMl  Act  hftd  been  done,  and  ihe 
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newttpapersj  and  beliere  that  they  only 


published  what  ther  had  autkoiity 
for^  it  followa  that  either  the  Protest- 
ant  party^  or  the  Ministry,  has  been 
guilty  of  putting  forth  a  deliberate, 
gross,  and  lieinous  ftlsehood,  in  order 
to  delude  the  public.  We  disclose  no 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  offender ; 
but  we  say,  that  if  the  Protestant  party 
be  innocent,  its  character,  and  some- 
thing of  greater  importance,  render  it 
nec0»ary,  for  the  proofs  of  its  inno« 
cence,  to  be  laid  before  the  world. 

It  was  said,  that  the  Protestants—* 
we  will  call  them  the  Tories,  for  we 
like  the  name  much  better — were  will« 
ing  to  join  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
condition  that  he  would  dismiss  Mr 
PeeL  This  we  cannot  believe.  Mr 
Peel  was,  in  regard  to  the  Catholic 
question,  more  guiltv  than  the  Duke, 
but  the  latter,  if  guilt  was  committed, 
was  still  a — we  had  well  nich  said  the 
—principal,  in  it.  It  was  through  the 
Duke  that  the  question  was  carried  ; 
if  he  were  not  so  deeply  pledged  as 
Mr  Peel,  he  still  was  deeply  pledged  ; 
and  Mr  Peel  was  not  the  Minister 
who  forced  his  reluctant  colleagues  in« 
to  acquiescence.  If  the  Tories  declared 
that  they  felt  themselves  bound  in  ho« 
nour  from  acting  with  Mr  Peel,  they 
spoke  like  virtuous  and  high-minded 
men ;  but  if  they  likewise  offered,  in 
case  of  his  dismissal,  to  join  the  DiUce, 
they  spoke  like  men  of  a  difierent  de« 
scription.  To  stipulate  for  such  dis« 
missal  was  to  ask  the  Duke  to  commit 
an  act  of  base  injustice  and  ingrati« 
tude  towards  his  ruined  colleague. 

We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Tories  went  no  farther  than 
to  refuse  office  on  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  act  with  Mr  PeeL 

Our  opinions  of  this  Minister  have 
undergone  no  change,  but  they  are 
equally  unchanged  touching  the  Duke; 
and,  in  consequence,  even-handed  jus- 
tice  compels  us  to  say,  that  the  for« 
mer  is  in  some  quarters  hardly  d»dt 
with.    All  the  scorn,  reproacn,  and 
contumely,  are  heaped  on  him  alone  ; 
and  the  Duke  is  spoken  of  as  a  guilt- 
less person.    This  is  both  unjust  and 
pernicious.    If  the  Duke  be  innocent, 
so  is  Mr  Peel ;  if  upright  men  can  in 
honour  act  with  the  one,  they  can  with 
the  other;  and,  in  respect  of  confi- 
dence, we  would  yet  repose  more  on 
the  words  and  principles  of  the  Secre* 
tary,  than  on  those  of  the  Premier. 
5  dA       ^®  ^^^^^  theleaston  those 


Peel,  we  caution  him  against  luffiraf 
his  eause  to  be  advocated  hj  inck 
publications  as  The  Cornier.  Uht 
cannot  find  honest  men  to  speak  fa 
him,  let  him  remain  undeftnded;  ]Rb- 
lie  sympathy  wOl  in  tune  be  attnettd 
to  mm  whom  all  anal],  and  who  s 
ftiendlesB.  But  if  the  renegades  d 
the  polluted  and  dmaved  print  R 
have  named  defend  him,  aod  in  dir 
same  breath  proclaim  that  they  are  tbe 
tools  of  the  Ministry— that  thejm 
compelled  to  write,  and  pabliih  iet 
thing  which  the  Ministry  may  didiie 
•—that  they  are  constrained  to  give  o 
the  world  as  their  own,  any  thing  vhxl 
Mr  Peel  himself  may  send  to  then' 
that  with  them  writmg  and  pabli^ 
ing  form  a  sordid  infamous  trade,  vitk 
which  principle  and  integrity  tn^ 
sufierea  tointerfere^^nd  uuLtnotwitb- 
standing  all  Uiis,  they  are  almost  tlte 
onlv  people  who  can  be  fbond  totpei^ 
in  his  favom>-if  these  renegades  ^ 
this,  what  can  he  expect  from  it,  ^ 
the  destruction  of  any  remnant  of  du- 
racter  which  the  last  Session  of  Fu^ 
liament  may  have  spared  ? 

We  cannot  discover  vdiat  bfflrf* 
the  Tories  could  expect  to  reap  ft* 
a  coalition  with  the  Dukeof  WelliK- 
ton,  but  we  can  easily  dirine  ^^ 
evils  they  would  reap  from  it  If  tbcj 
join  him,  they  will  go  alone;  ^ 
will  take  no  paky  with  them  so  f^*^ 
regards  the  community.  Let  tbea  ii<^ 
dream  that  the  mighty  part  of  the  »• 
tion,  which  now  regards  them  as  lead- 
ers, will  follow  them,  if  they  demjf « 
single  step  from  the  path  of  intobk 
consistency  and  high  hononr.  ^ 
country  cannot  see  why,  ^^}^ 
innocence,  any  distinction  abooM  v 
made  between  him  andMrPtod;  «jj 
their  union  with  the  one,  throogb  m 
expulsion  of  the  other,  will  be  leg^^ 
ed  as  the  bartering  of  honeity «» 
creed  for  place  and  aggrandiacneBj- 
as  apostacy  not  more  defenabk  tDtf 
that  which  they  have  so  jMt^J  ** 
nonnced. 

If  they  join  the  Duke,  they  wiD  » 
in  respect  of  popular  support,  po»J" 
less;  and  what  will  or  can  be  thoj|n» 
of  them  if,  after  their  union  with  m 
there  be  no  radical  change  of  ST^' 
The  heads  of  them  are  pWr»|°? 
strongest  manner  against  the  pr^ 
one;  and  the  iniqmtous  doctnne*^ 
pass  no  longer,  that  when  o*?^ 
office,  they  must  bend  to  the  a^ 
Aeir  colleagues,  or,  in  P^  JC 
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If  there  be  no  such  radical  change, 
they  will  be  looked  on  as  men  desti* 
tute  of  principle ;  and  if  there  be,  the 
Duke  and  his  party  must  necessarily 
be  looked  on  as  the  same ;  in  either 
:3Lse,  they  will  belong  to  a  Ministry 
lestitute  of  character. 

Until  the  Tories  can  enter  office  ho« 
lourably^  they  will  be  able  to  render 
;heir  country  infinitely  more  service 
)ut  ofy  than  in  it.  Let  them  be  content 
It  present  to  remain  what  they  are, 
)ut  let  them  strain  every  nerve  to  in* 
irease  their  party  power.    We  wish 

0  see  them  shake  off  every  character-^ 
Stic  of  being  a  mere  Irish  party ;  the 
[Catholic  question,  so  far  as  r^arda 
parties,  is  now  settled ;  and  if  they 
itand  only  on  the  difference  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  it  will  not 
iupport  them.  Let  them  take  up  the 
questions  which  agitate  England,  and 
)lace  their  creed  before  the  world  in 
i  comprehensive  form  touching  gene« 
al  policY.  They  stand  in  the  most 
*avourable  circumstances  which  could 
36  imagined.  The  condition  of  Ire- 
and  is  appalling — ^foreign  affairs  are 
n  tbe  most  unsatisfactory  state — ^and 
It  home  the  state  of  things  is  truly 
lorrible.  The  supporters  of  the  Mi« 
listry  admit  that  it  has  no  party  in 
[reland,  and  it  is  equally  destitute  of 

1  party  in  England. 
Ministers,  conscious  of  their  feeble- 

less  and  unpopularity,  and  unable  to 
itrengthen  themselves,  are  resorting 
to  the  last  worthless  resource  of  all 
mch  ministers ;  they  are  carrying  on 
I  furious  crusade  against  the  press, 
incapable  of  preserving  power  and  fa- 
rour  by  virtue  and  ability,  thev  are 
Ictermined  not  to  lose  them  by  being 
spoken  a^nst.  Certain  characterist* 
lc3  of  their  prosecutions  deserve  serious 
notice. 

During  a  long  term  of  yem,  the 
rulers  of  this  empire  have  instituted 
no  prosecutions  against  the  press ;  and 
during  a  very  long  term  previously, 
they  confined  their  prosecutions  to  se- 
ditious and  blasphemous  libels— to  of- 
fences against  tbe  state.  Speaking 
generally,  it  has  always  been  the 
maxim  with  men  in  office  to  prose- 
cute such  offences  only.  A  Minister  of 
talent  and  high  honour  always  shud« 
dered  at  the  idea  of  attempting  to 
vindicate  his  individual  character  by 
meana  of  an  action  for  libel ;  because 
he  knew  it  would  be  the  most  effectual 
thing  he  could  resort  to  for  ensuring 
its  destruction.  Whatever  bitter  libela. 


therefore,  rrere  showered  on  mxch  a 
Minister,  he  left  them  to  be  refuted 
by  the  only  matters  which  could  re« 
fute  them^his  principles,  conduct, 
and  public  services. 

The  present  prosecutions  in  Eng- 
land have  nothing  to  do  with  offences, 
against  the  State ;  they  are  merdy  to 
punish  personal  offences  against  indi- 
vidual Ministers ;  they  are  for  the  pri- 
vate individual  benefit  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Prime  Minister. 

For  years,  publications  which  con- 
tain the  most  atrocious  attacks  on  re- 
ligion and  public  morals— whidi  ad- 
vocate infidelity,  lewdness,  and  every 
thing  that  can  injure  the  State,  have 
circulated  with  impunity.  Thepresent 
Ministers,  whose  especial  duty  it  has 
been  to  suppress  them,  have  never, 
though  urged  in  Parliament  to  do  so, 
given  them  the  least  molestation ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  encouraged  their 
circulation,  by  declaring  that  they 
would  take  no  steps  against  it. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  li- 
bels contained  in  Lord  Byron's  Don 
Juan,  Parody  on  the  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment, &c.,  on  religion,  the  late  King, 
and  many  of  the  most  eminent  cha- 
racters in  the  country.  Not  many 
months  ago  a  subscription  was  enter- 
ed into  for  liaising  a  monument  for 
the  noble  poet,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Peel,  his  Majesty's  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De« 
partment,  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
newspapers  as  one  of  the  leading  sub- 
scribers. This  Mr  Peel  is  the  Home 
Secretary  amidst  the  Ministers  who 
are  labouring  to  crush  publications  for 
alleged  libels  against  toem  as  indivi- 
duals. 

It  appears  from  all  this,  that  it  ia 
one  thing  to  write  down  religion  and 
morals— to  fill  the  land  with  infideli- 
ty, vice,  and  crime ;  and  a  very  differ- 
ent  one  to  write  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Lord  Lvndhurst  out  of  office. 

Our  readers  nave  not  forgotten  the 
libels  which  not  long  ago  were  heaped 
by  The  Titnes  on  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland—libels which,  for  fiendish 
atrocity,  were  never  equalled.  They 
were  directed  against  an  individual 
who  held  no  public  office;  they  were 
levelled  against  his  private  character ; 
and  their  avowed  object  was,  to  drive 
him  out  of  his  country  merely  for  do« 
ing  what  it  was  his  public  duty  to  do. 
At  different  times  previously  to  their 
publication,  The  Times  stated,  as  from 
authority,  what  the  Duke  of  Welling«< 
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ton's  iotentumi  were  touching  the  Ca« 
tholic  Queftiony  and  on  one  occasion 
it  intimated  that  its  authority  was 
himself.  At  the  Terj  moment  when  it 
published  the  libels,  it  p,re  confident 
tial  information  respecting  the  private 
sentiments  of  Ministers,  what  p&ss« 
ed  St  their  Cabinet  meetings,  and  even 
what  took  place  in  the  Kin^s  closet. 
It  could  not  possibly  have  gained  this 
information,  except  from  themselves. 
If  ^ey  at  that  time  supplied  the 
paper  with  matter  for  its  leading  ar- 
ticles, or  had  the  least  connexion  with 
it,  the  Ministers,  including  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
were  virtually  parties  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  diabolicsl  libels. 

Comment,  we  need  not  ofGsr. 

If  there  be  any  virtue  and  public 
spirit  left  smidst  the  English  aristo- 
cracy, the  times  press  imperiously  for 
their  exerdse.  The  aspect  of  amurs 
is  awful,  and  there  must  soon  be  ei- 
ther a  change  of  Ministry,  or  one  of  a 
much  more  terrible  description.  The 
country  is  disgusted  with  the  present 


JUbin.  [Oft 

Iriih  Ministry;  the  bid  lide  of  tin 
Irudunan's  character  wsi  never  tM' 
ed  in  England,  and  it  is  st  preot 
producing  a  sufficiency  of  ctliniit; 
and  wretchedness  in  Ireland,  wita 
its  being  suffered  to  hold  posesna 
the  English  Cabinet.  We,therefae, 
say  to  the  aristocracy  of  EngliBd- 
Give  to  your  mfftring  and  thteUiH 
eountry  an  EnglUk  and  «s-«iK^ 
Ministry  I 

We  will  not  conclude  withoot^i^' 
justice  to  Mr  PecL  The  press  Ite 
dealt  far  more  severely  with  bim  tbti 
with  his  two  prosecuting  coUagB^ 
and  yet  he  has  hitherto  soontoi  the 
mean  and  savage  spirit  of  mto^ 
he  has  not  retaliated  by  attempti » 
suppress  and  ruin.  From  thii  W 
conduct  he  will  profit  greadj.  ^ 
have  lately  thought  him,  in  Moe^' 
free,  a  victim:  he  shall  notoatdov 
in  forbearance;  and  pmnog u^ 
must  the  necessity  be,  which  s^ 
ever  induce  us  sgaixn  to  saj  t  syiU^ 
against  him. 


Xr'ffnbog. 

Our  Dear  Public  wOl,  we  are  assured,  sympathixe  with  oar  present  sw- 
tion,  snd  perhaps  hint  to  us  how  to  escape  its  unprecedented  PRSB^'*' Jf 
must  have  observed  that  last  month Maga  had  Twms.    And  hi  now nos^ 
birth  of  portentous  dimensions !  To  drop  this  very  original  metaphor,  >n 
like  Worasworth,  to  use  the  ordinary  language  of  men  when  in  a  state  a  <i'.  I 
dtement,  pray  observe,  gentlest  of  Periodical  Perusers,  that  this  ^^^  I 
Blackwooa  s  Magazine  contains  about  two  sheets  and  a  half  over  and  aff^ 
the  common  quantum,  the  usual  allowance  for  the  month.    While  tlvj^ 
sources  of  the  nation  are  at  the  lowest  ebb,  ours,  under  a  somewhat  diii^  | 
administration,  are  at  the  highest  flow.    The  great  question,  therefore,  to  ff^  I 
Dear  Public  is  perpetually  recurring— How  are  we  to  act  ?  Must  we  thw* 
triplets  ?  But  we  pause  for  a  reply.    Meanwhile  we  respectfully  reqnet  vt  i 
mediocrity  of  these  Realms  to  writhhold  from  us  sll  their  msnafadorea  ^  | 
cles,  and  all  their  raw  material.    As  they  have  Christian  bowels,  let  tlies 
pity  the  plethora  of  Maga,  and  abstain.    Farther,  let  not  sny  Cantn^^ 
even  of  the  highest  order,  murmur  though  no  article  of  his  should  ij^ 
for  several  years.    We  now  decide  precedence  by  lottery.    In  go  the  tic^Q 
into  an  old  shovel-hat  of  0*Doherty's,  and  a  Devil,  putting  in  bis  psw,  tv^ 
out  a  Tickler,  a  Mullion,  a  Wodrow,  a  True  Englishman,  or  a  Nosth  ;  <^ 
thus,inapairofminutes,  or  thereabouts,  ia  edited  a  Number.  Finallj,!^^ 
blockheads  remember,  that  escape  from  the  Balaam-box  ia  as  'iBpossibtf^ 
from  the  grave.    We  have  not  made  ourselves  very  intelligible ;  hot,  pio^ 
for  room,  must  conclude. 

Chbistophii  Noit* 
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MALATOLTI.      A  NEAPOLITAN  STORT« 

By  the  Author  of  **  First  and  Lait**  (fc. 


"  I  AM  innocent— let  that  content 
run,"  said  Malavolti. 

"  It  does  content  iii«,"  replied 
Beatrice ;  "  but  will  it  content  Hea- 
on?  Believe  it  not  Tlie  proud  spl- 
it sins  deeply  in  the  very  act  of  ae- 
lying  sin ;  for  who  outlives  but  one 
ising  and  setting  of  the  glorious  sun, 
nd  does  not,  in  thought  or  deed,  of- 
i'nd  the  Almighty  ?  Hear  me,  Ma- 
ivolti — ^hear  me  and  heed  me.  You 
re  doomed  to  die ;  all  intercession, 
11  the  prayers  and  supplications  of 
ionds  and  kindred,  have  been  cast 
fick  upon  liiom;  and  I,  your  mo- 
ipr,  ]deadin^  for  your  life  in  nature's 
(ilieKt  accents,  have  wept  and  sued 
I  vain.  Reason  with  your  condition, 
ten,  as  if  disease  or  length  of  years 
iil  brought  you  to  the  grave ;  and 
[» not,  in  scorn  of  worldly  wrong,  so 
Ton?  your  eternal  soul  as  to  hazard 
nuiiiiontly,  if  not  surely  to  fling 
vay,  itH  salvation.  You  say  you  are 
nocent." 

"  I  ain  I  I  am  !^'  exclaimed  Mala- 
>lti,  impatiently. 

**  Ay,"  answered  Beatrice,  "  of 
ood — of  Uiat  one  crime,  for  which, 
)juHtly,  you  are  to  die ;  but  liot  of 
1  (Time,  aiid  tliereforc  not  fit  to  die, 
1  by  meek  repentance,  and  perfect 
ith  in  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice,  you 
ush  out  every  stain;  for  in  the 
litre  of  the  proudest  heart  the  seeds 
r4)ttennefi8  lie  enshrined." 
"  True,  most  true,"  replied  Mala- 
►Iti,  calmly.  "  And  it  it  most  true, 
o,  that  I  am  to  die — but  never  on 
icakold  Pools  2  They  think  these 
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fetters,  and  thia  dungeon,  and  their 
careful  watch  to  keep  from  me  each 
implement  of  death,  will  achieve 
their  triumph ;  as  if  steel,  or  poison, 
or  the  free  use  of  hands,  were  all  tiie 
means  by  which  a  man  can  escape 
from  injustice !  Oh,  mother  I  do  not 
weep,  nor  look  upon  me  with  such 
sorrow.  I  am  so  changed  by  what  I 
am,  that  my  heart  aches  not,  as  once 
it  would,  to  see  your  tears,  nor  smitee 
me  with  that  remorse  a  son  should 
feel,  who  makes  a  mother  weep." 

"Alas!  alas!"  exclaimed  Beatrice, 
sobbing  piteously,  **  I  can  bear  to 
lose  you  in  this  world,  for  I  feel  that 
our  earthly  separation  will  be  short. 
But  it  is  terrible  to  think  that  I  must 
lose  you  for  ever,  Makvolti;  and  that 
when  my  own  dying  hour  comes,  its 
pangs  will  be  mitigated  by  no  hope 
of  rejoining  thee,  my  only  one,  *  tne 
choice  one  of  her  that  bare  thee,*  in 
the  mansions  of  the  blest,  in  the 
abodes  of  everlasting  peace.  Oh, 
God !  What  affliction  it  is  to  be  a 
mother,  when  the  child  we  cleave  to 
is  encompassed  with  trouble  I" 

Ms^avolti  bit  his  lip,  which  quiver- 
ed with  emotion  in  spite  of  himself; 
and  his  eyes  glistenea  with  tears  that 
he  could  not  repress.  There  was  a 
tone  of  such  deep  anguish  in  the 
voice  of  Beatrice,  as  she  uttered  the 
last  words,  such  a  truth  of  maternal 
suffering  in  them,  that  even  the  gaol- 
er, who  sat  in  one  comer  of  the  cell, 
felt  a  sort  of  pity  kindling  in  his  mg^ 
ged  bosom,  and  he  addressed  Mmth 
volti. 
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**  Come,  signior,"  sliid.  he,  risiiu^ 
and  advancing  towards  him,  *'  don^ 
be  too  obstreporouB.  You  sec  what 
a  way  your  poor  mother  is  in,  and  it 
is  not  much  she  asks  of  you,  me- 
thinks,  when  she  only  begs  you  to 
have  a  priest  What  harm  can  he  do 
you?  You  say  you  are  innocent; 
but  that  does  not  make  the  matter 
either  better  or  worse,  as  I  can  per- 
iCeive ;  for,  innocent  or  guilty,  your 
head  is  to  be  chopped  off,  and  so 
you  ou^lit  to  be  shrived.  You  are 
not  the  first  man  by  many,  I  can  tell 
you,  that  I  have  had  under  my  care, 
who  has  felt  a  little  qualmish  about 
confefising  his  guilt  Accordmgto 
their  own  account,  indeed,  very  few 
of  thorn  deserved  what  they  got; 
but  what  then  ?  Tliey  were  none' the 
better  for  being  innocent;  so  do  what 
your  mother  wishes,  send  for  a  priest, 
and  confess  your — innocence  to  him. 
It  will  be  a  comfort  to  yourself;  and 
I  am  sure  tliis  noble  lady  will  be  all 
the  happier  for  it,  when  you  are 
gone." 

"  My  eood  fellow,"  replied  Malar 
volti,  who  knew  exactly  what  the 
gaoler  meant  to  say,  though  his  man- 
ner of  expressing  himself  was  neither 
very  bland  nor  much  adapted  to  his 
puroose,— "'My  irood  fellow.  Til  talk 
with  you  upon  tliis  subject  when  we 
are  alone— ^ — ^* 

"  Which  we  must  soon  be  now," 
interrupted  Verruchio,  "for the  even- 
ing ffun  went  ten  minutes  ago ;  and 
by  this  time  they  are  making  prepa- 
rations to  lock  up  the  outer  prison 
gates  for  the  night" 

At  these  words  Beatrice  arose,  and 
embracing  her  unhappy  son,  the 
wretched  mother  took  her  leave,  im- 
plorhig  him  to  think  of  all  she  had 
said,  and  promising  to  return  on  the 
following  mornhig  at  the  earliest 
hour  which  the  regulations  for  ad- 
mitting strangers  would  y>ermit  Ma- 
lavolti  kissed  her  tenderly,  but  made 
no  reply ;  and  when  she  liad  quitted 
tlie  cell,  he  cast  himself  upon  his  lit- 
ter of  straw  to  brood  in  silence  over 
his  design. 

Malavolti  was  a  Florentine  by 
birth,  but  a  Neapolitan  by  education, 
and  by  all  those  relations,  social, 
moi'al,  and  political,  which  constitute 
the  affinity  of  country.  His  father 
was  of  patrician  descent,  though  he 
inherited  with  the  pure  blood  of  his 
anceiton  only  a  Yerj  slender  portion 
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of  that  wealth  which  in  former  tiine« 
had  ranked  them  widi  the  princf^of 
Italy.  Still,  however,  the  wreck  rf 
his  patrimonial  property,  that  livi 
escaped  public  confiscation,  and  tiy 
waste  of  private  prodigality,  throng 
the  long  course  of  three  centuri>^, 
enablea  him  to  maintain  tlie  m\f 
pendence,  if  not  to  assume  the  <ut''. 
of  his  noble  lineage.  At  an  early  :i£'- 
lie  married  Beatrice  Poleota,  c^ 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Marqui- Po- 
lenta) and  of  a  family  as  noble,  ki 
as  decayed,  as  his  own.  Tlie  per^  •  <• 
charms  of  the  youtliful  Beatricr.JiB'i 
the  lofty  qualities  of  her  chanui't. 
were  her  only  dowry ;  but  when  "li* 
bestowed  tliese,  with  her  heart's  tlN 
love,  upon  tlie  father  of  Malarch 
she  went  to  the  altar,  rich  in  \y 
costliest  treasures  of  a  bride.  It  »* 
about  two  years  after  their  marrib.'*. 
and  when  Beatrice  had  eiven  1  ir: 
to  the  son  whose  doom  sW  now  t^ 
wailed  so  bitterly,  that  she  at«^«>- 
panied  her  husband  to  Naples,  wht'r 
lie  had  sought  and  obtained  a  ri^^ 
office  of  considerable  rank  and  em'»ti- 
ment  under  the  Neapolitan  ?ovpnv 
ment  But  he  had  scarcely  eutn'tl 
upon  its  duties,  and  besfiin  to  n<«- 
rish  hopes  of  future  advancenifn'. 
which  lay  fairly  within  the  raiu:*'  '•■ 
his  position,  when  a  malignant  fi'if\ 
whose  fierce  progress  no  skill  f*"*!' 
arrest,  brought  him  to  his  sn^^''  - 
the  short  space  of  three  days 

Beatrice  idolized  her  hw\^j\ 
Every  hour  since  their  union  '  ' 
developed  some  fresh  cause  «■• 
she  should  do  so.  \Mien  the?'; 
dour  of  mere  passion  had  suI^mI''' 
instead  of  clinging  to  her  onlybyilf 
cold  remembrance  of  expired  or  pv 
piring  sympathies,  (diat  coraiw^^ 
though  feeble  link  of  conjugal  M\»f^ 
ment,)  far  nobler  bonds  siirgeedrv 
Tlie  lover,  chosen  bytliehe^a^'"!''" 
had  grown  into  the  being  uhox*  w^* 
tues  kindled  tlie  devotion  of  tlie  niin'- 
And  this  love  dies  not,  because  i»  ^ 
inspired  by  tliat  which  partakes « | « 
itself  of  death.  Memory  retrao >.  p 
fleeting  colours,  that  conielino^"' 
tlie  body  which  was  pleasant  to  ly 
eye,  when  the  body  lies  in  fo^J"'^ 
tion ;  but  the  endunnsf  record  of  <i'j- 
parted  goodness  dwells  m  thej^'- 
like  the  writing  that  is  inscrihid  uj- 
on  adamant  . . 

There  is,  in  singleness  of  piefr 
in  the  rare  pririlege  to  bwtOWjHI*"* 
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[>ut  the  upbraiding  consciousness  of 
lisregarded  duties, — a  refuge  for  the 
mourner.    When  we  can  say  to  our- 
selves, our  tears  hallow  the  dead, 
tjut  wrong  not  the  living;  when  we 
Feel  we  are  at  liberty  to  consecrate 
HUT  whole  existence  to  the  deep,  si- 
ent  homage  of  the  tomb,  because  we 
Feel  that  all  we  have  lived  for  has 
M>Gn  taken  from  us,and  that  therefore 
ill  our  thoughts  may  gather,  unblam- 
?d,  round  the  past,  and  a  mysterious, 
ind  a  scarcelv  earthly  repose,  dwells 
kvithin  us.    We  shut  out  the  world, 
ind  a  calm  solemn  submission  of  the 
l>ereaved  spirit  seems  to  reconcile  us 
\jo  afllictions  with  which  we  are  dius 
[>ermitted  to  hold  undisturbeld  com- 
ai  union.  Butthis  Sabbath  of  the  heart 
ivas  denied  to  Beatrice.  She  had  been 
A  Itappy  wife ;  he  who  had  made  her 
*o  lay  festering  in  his  shroud ;  yet — 
»he  was  still  a  mother,  and  her  map 
temal  yearnings  gave  eloquent  Ian- 
iruage  to  the  utter  helplessness  of  her 
first  bom.  **  Poor  child  T'  she  would 
pxclaim,  as  she  watched  its  placid 
slumbers,  or  gently  wiped  away  the 
tear  that  had  fallen  on  its  oiphan 
brow,  •*  it  were  a  cruel  office  for  my 
hand  to  barb  deatli's  arrow  afresh, 
and  leave  thee,  like  a  thing  of  chance, 
to  sink  or  swim,  upon  the  vexed  wa^ 
ters  of  life.   That  tnou  art  fatherless, 
IS  Heaven's  will ;  but  wherefore  diou 
art  MO,  concerns  thy  wretched  mother 
loHH  to  know  than  it  does  to  confess 
ho  fore  Heaven  tiie  sacred  duties  she 
has  to  discharge  towards  thee !  Yes, 
thou  sleeping  image  of  him  who 
sleeps  in  death ! — Uiou  strange  and 
incomprehensible  source  of  bright 
liopes  and  a  laughing  future,  stream- 
ing across  my  dim  path,  like  sun- 
l>P7un8  irradiating  the  dark  edges  of 
a  |Kissing  thunder-cloud,  giving  fair 
]>r(miise  of  a  serener  sky  anon ! — yes, 
thou  secret  spell,  that  canst  make  a 
mother's  warm  smiles  glow  within 
the  cold,  cold  sepulchre  of  her  wi- 
dowed heart,  I  will  bid  sorrow  be 
gentle  for  thy  dear  sake ;  and  when 
uiy  sad  thoughts   steal  to  thy  fa- 
ther's  grave,  or  linger  there  with 
fond   recollections,  summon   them 
back  to  the  cradle  of  our  child,  and 
make  them  obedient  servants  to  thy 
happiness." 

Beatrice  kept  faith  with  herself. 
As  years  rolled  on,  the  nratding  in- 
fant grew  into  the  sturdy  boy;  and 
the  sturdy  boy  ripened  into  the  man- 
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\j  youth,  in  whose  every  look  and 
feature,  tone  of  voice,  proud  bearing, 
and  impetuous  spirit,  she  saw  the 
exact  counterpart  of  him  whom  in  her 
own  youth  she  had  loved  to  idolatry. 
Nor  was  the  resemblance  the  self- 
created  picture  of  a  mother's  partial 
eyes.  Fnends  and  kindred,  nay  even 
strangers,  who  knew  tlie  father, 
would  dwell  upon  the  extraordinary 
identity  which  shone  forth  in  the 
yoiing  Malavolti.  Oh !  how  she  would 
sometimes  sit  and  gaze  upon  him,  or 
mark  his  lofty  carriage  as  ue  tk-ode  the 
eartli,  or  listen  to  his  full  melodious 
voice  as  its  tones  deepened  into  man- 
hood, and  in  the  thrilling  ecstasy  of 
imagination  forget  that  twenty  years 
had  passed  away !  In  such  moments, 
he  was  her  own  Malavolti,  and  she 
the  Beatrice  Polenta  who  had  stood 
with  him  blushing  at  the  altar,  and 
weeping  in  the  fulness  of  her  joy. 
When  the  delusion  vanished,  the 
charm  remained,  and  the  son  was 
loved  with  feelinss  in  which  Beatrice 
unconsciously  mingled  the  memory 
of  her  husband. 

He  was  in  his  seven-and-twen- 
tieth  year  when  the  lamentable  event 
occurred,  which  consigned  him  to 
a  dungeon,  with  the  sentence  of  a 
felon's  deatli.  Lamentable  indeed 
it  was  in  its  consequences  to  Ma^ 
lavolti;  but  he  was  the  victim  of 
circumstances  and  not  of  preme- 
ditated iniquity.  Without  seeking 
it,  and,  in  trudi,  witliout  deserving 
it,  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  the 
enmity  of  a  young  Neapolitan  noble- 
man. Count  Brittpmo.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  this  enmity  was  Jealou- 
sy ;  the  imagined  offence  of  Malavol- 
ti, a  secret  intrigue  with  his  self-as- 
sumed rival's  mistress,  the  beautiful 
Angelica  Donzelli.  But  Malavolti  was 
too  proud  an  aspirant  for  woman's 
heart  to  dispute  its  possession.  The 
loveliest  of  the  sex,  if  she  could  ba^ 
lance  between  his  pretensions  and 
tliose  of  another,  was  disdainfully  re- 
leased by  him  from  the  perplexity  of 
a  choice ;  though,  in  a  case  where  he 
had  once  been  received,  he  would  pu- 
nish an  intruder,  while  he  relinquish- 
ed with  scorn  tlie  object  of  conten- 
tion. This  haughty  feeling,  which 
could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
able supremacy,  presented  an  insu- 
perable barrier  to  what  he  would 
have  considered  the  intolerable  de« 
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gradation  of  seeking  to  supplant  an- 
other from  whom  the  tenure  of  pos- 
session  might  be  supposed  to  consist 
in  the  mercenary  conditions  of  a  sti- 

Sulated  price.  Still  more  was  it  a 
efence  against  the  mean  and  pitiful 
ambition  of  declaring  himself  a  suitor 
for  the  preference  which  had  been 
already  bestowed  with  the  sanctity 
of  love. 

Brittomo,  however,  acting  under 
the  influence  of  seeming  circum- 
stances that  warranted  his  suspicion* 
and  ignorant  of  Malavolti^s  creed  in 
matters  of  gallantry,  had  pampered 
his  jealouHy  with  what  he  deemed 
proofs  of  design,  if  not  of  success,  in 
participating  with  himself  in  the  fa- 
vours of  Angelica.  But  instead  of 
making  a  direct  accusation,  he  sought 
to  involve  Malavolti  in  a  quarrel, 
by  stinginff  insinuations  or  insolent 
taunts.  Malavolti  had  noticed  these 
splenetic  efforts ;  but  though  a  man 
of  fiery  character,  and  prone  enough 
to  dare  the  proudest  he  who  ruffled 
his  self-complacency  by  a  look  only 
that  could  be  construed  into  a  pre- 
cursor of  defiance,  he  held  the  mas- 
tery over  his  impetuous  passions 
widi  too  noble  and  dignified  a  spii 
rit,  to  let  them  be  played  upon,  or  to 
suffer  tliat  they  should  be  made  the 
instruments  of  his  own  arrogance  at 
the  will  of  another.  HiUierto,  there* 
fore,  he  had  studiously  parried,  some- 
times with  raillery,  sometimes  with 
scorn,  and  sometimes  with  con- 
temptuous silence,  the  repeated  en- 
deavours of  Brittomo  to  provoke 
him  into  a  feud;  but  the  latter,  goad- 
ed on  by  his  fancied  wrongs,  and 
mistaking  the  deliberate  sdf-com* 
mand  of  Malavolti,  for  a  taint  of  cow- 
ardice, angered  him  at  last  beyond 
the  endurance  of  that  habitual  con- 
trol which  lie  had  imposed  upon  his 
feelings  in  all  their  previous  clash- 
Ings.  It  was  in  the  saloon  of  the  Duke 
de  Montrefelto,  and  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed inhabitants  of  Naples,  that  Count 
Brittomo  happened  to  encounter 
Malavolti  on  an  evening  subsequent 
to  one  in  which  he  believed  he  had 
been  serenading  the  fair  Angelica 
under  her  garden  window.  M^a- 
volti  observed  that  his  brow  was 
more  tempestuous  than  usual,  and 
tiiat  the  firm  comprossiou  of  hk 
Upa,  and  the  scovlbig  wrath  of  hk 
eyes,  indicated  he  was  writhing  un- 
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der  the  torment  of  strong  emotion 
It  so  chanced,  too,  that  Maltroli 
who  was  a  little  flushed  with  vnst. 
felt  an  Inclination  to  sport  witb  bv 
moody  humour  \  aad  advanchif  to- 
wards Brittomo,  he  renuirked,  h  t 
tone  of  careless  freedom,  that  ^ 
had  **  never  seen  the  incompsnllf 
Angelica  look  so  lovely  as  when  hr* 
I  saw  her  at  tlie  opera.  She  seei» 
passionately  fond  of  music." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Britt4Hiio,  niriiw 
his  lip  into  an  expression  of  eolu 
disdain,  **  so  fond  ot  it,  tiiat  I  beli^rr 
she  sometimes  finds  pleasure  in  ^ 
discordant  twanging  of  a  cracked 
guitar." 

"  I  dare  say,"  rejoined  MslsTolii: 
'*  for  the  soul  holds  intercourw  vittt 
the  divine  melody  of  an  air  it  kDOK^ 
in  spite  of  its  bungling  exectttiaii,as 
we  can  withdraw  ourselves  from  tf 
rant  and  monotony  of  a  bad  actor.aad 
suffer  the  mind  to  setde  npon  tk 
inspired  conceptions  of  the  binl 
whose  language  he  profanes." 

*'  You  seem  to  undenlaiMl  ^ 
power  of  music  over  a  heart  81K«j»- 
tible  of  its  charms,"  answered  frtt- 
tomo. 

«  Oh!"  replied  Malavolti,  z^,^ 
^  it  is  not  tlie  power  of  music  olIt 
over  susceptible  hearts  that  1  un- 
derstand. I  have  studied  everjaie* 
nue  to  them." 

**  And  made  yourself  master  of  4 
I  doubt  not,"  said  Brittonio»  v^ 
cally. 

«  And  made  myself  master  of  aO^ 
repeated  Malavolti,  ••firomahB* 
ing  look,  and  an  inex|M-essible  teixW 
sigh  at  morning  prayer" 

•*  To  the  lascivious  trsaHi«7  ^ 
a  midnight  serenade  under  a  ff^' 
den  window,"  interrupted  Brittonjo, 
abruptly. 

«  Aye,"  said  Makvoiti  lsogki«[' 
"  an  evening  serenade  by  moonli-* 
under  your  mistress'  wmdow,  e^*" 
eially  if  you  can  find  your  war  w 
her  bedroom  window,  is  oorcha'*' 
ing  Italian  method  of  dellc«teJj»- 
fering  the  homage  of  an  imp"*^ 
ed  heart  to  its  refined  idol.   BuUj^ 
the  grossnesa  of  what  yt»  ^J* 
*  lascivfotts  treachery  of  s  ^^^^ 
serenade,'  I  am  no  follower  of^** 
pastimes.    Tliey  are  apt  to  f  »*  J 
man   the  quinsy;    or,  m  i*  "Jj 
chance,  prov ide  a  grave  ^  hin^^ 
he  haa  tkought  seriouaiy  of  ^^Vi 

«  And  yet,   signior,*'  Vfi^^^ 
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Brittorao,  folding  his  arms  in  his 
mantle,  while  he  nxcd  his  eyes  stear 
dily  upon  Malavolti,  ''there  are  fools 
in  this  city  of  Naples,  who  tempt  die 
chance  you  mention." 

"  There  are  fools  every  where,  as 
well  as  in  Naples,"  retorted  Mala- 
volti,  giving  a  marked  emphasis  to 
his  words;  "but  the  fool  to  wonder 
at  in  my  mind,  is  he  who  rashly  seeks 
to  play  with  a  lion  till  he  rouses  him. 
Rousing  him  at  once  were  better,  if 
he  have  nerve  for  the  encounter." 

"  Your  pardon,  signior,"  said  Brit- 
torno,  with  much  caustic  bitterness ; 
"  I  can  imagine  a  climax  of  folly  be- 
yond that,  and  my  school-boy  read- 
lag  furnishes  me  with  the  example — 
the  ass  who  clothed  himself  in  the 
lion's  skin, and  thought  he  was  a  lion ; 
but  when  he  meant  to  roar,  he  only 
brayed, — and  laughter,  not  terror, 
was  the  consequence." 

"  Count  Brittomo !"  exclaimed 
Malavolti  fiercely,  stepping  closer 
to  him ;  "  there  is  offence  in  your 
words.    Am  I  their  aim  ?" 

"  Signior  Malavolti,"  replied  Brit- 
tomo, sarcastically,  "  a  Neapolitan 
[loc8  not  ash  that  question.  Or  if 
he  does,  it  is  only  of  himself,  to  be 
lirccted  in  his  resolves  by  the  an- 
swer.   But  you  are  a  Florentine !" 

'<  Enough!"  said  Malavolti. 

•*  More  than  enough,"  replied  Bi'it- 
tomo,  contemptuously ;  "  and  yet,  I 
lare  say,  less  than  sufficient" 

Malavolti*s  person  seemed  to  di- 
late itself  with  indignation,  as  lie 
glared  upon  Brittomo, and  addi'essed 
liiia  in  a  stem  and  angry  voice : —  ^ 

"  Florentine,  or  Neapolitan,— ei- 
Jier,  or  both — ^for  birth  and  breed- 
ug  dispute  the  distinction  in  mc, — 
he  higu  blood  of  Italian  nobility  runs 
n  mv  veins,  and  you  have  to  learn 
[  shall  not  dishonour  it.  Why  you 
u-c  my  enemy,  I  know  not;  and  be- 
cause I  know  not,  I  have  avoided 
>4*iiig  yours.  For  months  you  have 
■rossed  my  path,  at  every  turn  meau- 
y  seeking  to  fasten  a  private  quarrel 
upon  me,  and  so  make  a  cause  for 
k  ludtctive  strife  to  hide  the  true  one. 
Was  this  manly  ?  If  you  could  dare 
k>  think  I  had  wronged  you,  you 
should  have  had  the  greater  daring 
to  tax  me  with  tlie  wrong,  and  not 
)ait  Die  with  ambiguous  taunts  and 
)bscure  allusions,  like  a  foul  bird  of 
11  omen,  who  shuns  tlie  light,  but 
>creams  portentously,  shrouded  in 
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darkness.  I  am  choleric  and  proud 
enough  to  be  stung  with  injury;  and 
being  chafed,  as  now  I  own  myself 
to  be,  prompt  enough  to  strike  at  my 
assailant  Follow  me.  Count  Brit- 
tomo!" added  Malavolti,  pointing  to 
his  sword,  and  retreating  a  few  paces. 

*'  If,  as  you  say,  signior,"  replied 
Brittomo,  with  an  air  of  cold,  insult- 
ing mockery,  "  it  has  taken  months 
to  chafe  you,  perhaps  the  noble  heat 
that  bums  so  liercely  at  present  will 
hardly  cool  before  the  morning.  I 
have  a  pleasant  appointment  an  iiour 
hence,  that  might  oe  marred  were  I 
to  go  forth  with  you  now ;  but  you 
know  my  retreat,"  he  continued  sig- 
nificantly, **  the  silvan  villa  where  I 
sleep  during  these  sultry  nights  of 
summer," 

"  It  contents  me,"  said  Malavolti, 
after  a  pause.  "  Be  it  so."  ITien  ad- 
vancing to  Brittomo,  he  added, "  But, 
Count,  that  there  be  no  mistake  in 
this  business  when  the  morning 
comes,  I  make  my  pleasant  appoint- 
ment with  you,  thus" — striking  him 
gently  on  the  arm  with  his  glove.  He 
then  turned  on  his  heel,  and  quitted 
the  room. 

The  blood  rushed  into  the  face  of 
Brittomo;  his  sword  was  half  out  of 
its  scabbard ;  and  if  those  who  were 
standing  round  had  not  held  him  back, 
the  saloon  of  the  Duke  de  Montre- 
felto  would  have  been  the  scene  of 
a  sudden  combat,  where  nothing  less 
than  the  death  of  one  or  both  of  the 
combatants  must  have  ensued. 

That  night,  in  repairing  to  his  villa. 
Count  Brittomo  was  way-laid  and 
assassinated.  He  was  discovered  the 
following  morning,  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Marble 
Terrace,  covered  with  wounds,  as 
if  he  had  either  fought  desperately 
with  hismui-derer8,or  they  had  wan- 
tonly mangled  his  body  with  rei)eat- 
ed  stabs.  There  were  strong  reasons 
for  supposing,  too,  that  the  fatal  en- 
counter had  not  token  place  whore 
the  body  was  foimd,  but  that  it  had 
been  brought  there  aft^r  life  was  ex- 
tinct ;  as  tliere  was  a  track  of  blood 
throuffh  the  garden,  and  for  a  consit 
derable  distance  along  the  unfre- 
quented road  which  led  to  the  villa. 

Sumicion  naturally  fell  upon  Mar 
lavolti,  who  was  immediately^  arrest- 
ed. He  denied  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  demanded  to  know  the 
alleged  proofs  of  his  guilt    But  tlie 
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compendious  principles  of  criminal 
jurispnidence  whicn  regulated  the 
Neapolitan  tribunals,  were  too  well 
adapted  for  the  gratification  of  power- 
ful malignity,  to  JF^^^ct  less  power- 
ful innocence.  Tlie  family  of  Brit- 
tomo  was  potent  in  its  wealth,  in  its 
alliances,  and  in  its  influence;  and 
the  trial  of  Malavolti  was  so  conduct- 
ed, as  to  secure  that  decision  from 
his  judges,  which  had  been  already 
bargained  for  by  his  prosecutors.  He 
was  found  guilty  upon  the  negative 
evidence  of  his  own  inability  to  dis- 
prove his  guilt  Sentence  of  death 
was  passed.  Malavolti  appealed  to 
the  superior  court  Grey  heads  and 
wrinkled  brows,  clothed  in  scarlet 
and  ermine,  went  through  the  solemn 
plausibility  of  revising  a  decree  which 
they  never  intended  to  reverse ;  and 
Malavolti  had  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  all  the  forms  of  justice  had 
been  duly  observed,  in  grave  mock- 
ery of  all  its  essential  principles,  and 
its  fundamental  spirit  He  was  or- 
dered to  be  executed  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  weeks. 

It  was  on  the  day  this  decision 
of  the  superior  court  had  been  offi- 
cially notified,  that  his  noble-minded 
mother,  resigned  to  part  with  him 
in  this  world,  but  deeply  impressed 
with  the  awful  necessity  of  religious 

E reparation  for  the  next,  had  vainly 
esought  him  to  employ  those  means 
of  eternal  salvation,  of  whose  effica- 
cy she  not  only  entertained  a  pro- 
found belief,  but  the  rooted  convic- 
tion, that  without  them  the  everlast- 
ing perdition  of  the  soul  was  inevi- 
table. Hence  her  entreaties ;  hence 
her  imploring  supplications  to  Mala- 
volti, who  resistea  her  prayers  from 
no  infidelity  of  the  heart,  nor  from 
any  lukewarm  sentiments  of  devo- 
tional pietjr.  But  in  his  proud  scorn 
of  a  malefactor's  death  on  the  scaf- 
fold— in  the  fierce  resentment  of  his 
impetuous  spirit  at  the  iniquity  of 
his  sentence — and  in  the  bitter  re- 
pugnance he  felt  to  furnish  such  a 
triumph  to  his  enemies,  he  had  con- 
ceivea  a  purpose,  the  execution  of 
wliich,  while  it  dazzled  his  heated 
imagination  by  the  heroic  fortitude 
which  it  demanded,  sternly  admo- 
nished him,  he  must  yield  neither  to 
the  solicitations  of  filial  love,  nor  to 
the  sometimes  importunate  cravings 
of  fainting  nature,  (which,  in  the  hour 
of  death,  doth  ravenously  hunger  for 


the  food  of  eternal  life,)  by  admit- 
ting priestly  counsel.  If  he  woukt 
persevere  to  the  end,  he  must  bold 
no  parley  with  creeds  or  dt^^ma?:. 
Therefore  was  his  mother  denied; 
though  to  deny  her  as  be  did,  wais  a 
harder  trial  of  his  resolution  than  the 
stern  purpose  for  which  he  denied 
her. 

On  the  following  morning  Beatrirf 
visited  her  son  as  she  had  promised 
to  do.  There  were  the  visible  trar^ 
in  her  countenance  of  much  mental 
anguish,  and  much  bodily  Buflerizur. 
She  embraced  Malavolti  in  silence; 
but  there  was  a  clinging  tendernt^^ 
in  her  embrace,  as  if  she  were  loath 
to  part  with  her  treasure ;  and  wh<*n 
she  grasped  his  hand,  the  pressure 
of  her  own  was  a  mute  exhortadcm 
to  be  composed,  which  spoke  to  bts 
heai-t 

"  I  have  spent  the  live-long  night 
in  prayer  for  thee,"  said  Beatrice, 
after  a  pause, "  and  my  hope  i«  strong 
that  I  have  not  humbled  myself  before 
God  in  vain ;  for,  methinks  I  behold 
in  thee,  my  son,  the  departing  fsign^ 
of  that  sore  tribulation  which  8o  grie- 
vously oDpressed  thee  yesterday." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Malavolti,  calnilr, 
**  it  is  doubt,  not  certainty,  that  m&ke« 
a  steadfast  spirit  falter.  Till  yester- 
day, life  was  a  stake  I  played  for ; 
and  though  my  chance  was  despe- 
rate, my  feverish  hopes  hung  trem- 
bling on  the  throw.  To-day,  1  count 
the  hours  between  me  and  tiie  grave ; 
and  I  thank  the  reverend  council  for 
their  dispatch.  They  might  have 
clothed  cruelty  in  the  garb  of  merry, 
and,  by  seeming  to  deliberate,  m<K-k- 
ed  me  with  the  belief  that  justice  sat 
on  their  right  hand,  and  that  thry 
would  execute  the  judgment  of  truth. 
Yesterday,  the  terrors  of  death  were 
upon  me,  because  in  my  heart  there 
still  lingered  the  gladness  which 
whispered  to  it,  the  light  is  sweet, 
and  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  Uie  ere 
to  behold  the  sun;  but  to-day,  the 
terror  is  gone,  and  I  languish  tor  the 
end." 

'*  I  grieve  to  hear  thee  say  so," 
answered  Beatrice ;  **  for  it  is  pride, 
not  reli^on,  that  supports  you ;  pride, 
which  IS  of  tliis  world  only,  who, 
when  she  plants  her  foot  upon  the 
sand,  believes  she  treads  upon  a  rock. 
I  do  not  doubt  you  dare  to  die,  but 
I  dare  not  think  of  what  it  is  you 
dare,  when  it  is  only  death  you  »v 
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nrcpared  for.  It  is  a  miserable  vaunt, 
Malavolti,  to  boast  your  equality 
with  the  beasts  that  perish !  Yet, 
you  do  no  more,  when  you  make 
your  reason  perform  the  office  of 
their  instinct,  oy  exchanging  the  fear 
of  death,  which  sliould  appafthe  most 
rij^liteous,  for  the  i&^oble  heroism  of 
merely  despising  the  body's  suffer- 
in«rs," 

"  Would  you  have  me  led  forth  to 
execution,  and  see  me  mount  the 
HcafTold  like  the  vilest  criminal?" 
exclaimed  Malavolti. 

"  No !"  answered  Beatrice,  firmly; 
*'  I  would  not  see  you  led  forth  to 
execution — I  woula  not  behold  you 
mount  tlie  scaffold — I  would  not  see 
you  die  at  all,  if  what  I  would  were 
what  I  could.  But  ciin  you  bid  these 
f^ioue  walls  yield  you  a  free  passage 
to  liberty  and  life  ?  Can  you  achieve 
the  substitution  of  a  just  pardon  for 
an  unjust  sentence  V  Oh,  my  son  I 
can  you — can  you  escape  the  scaf- 
fold?" 

"  Aye  I"  murmured  Malavolti. 

"  How?"  said  Beatrice. 

Malavolti  was  silent  Beatrice 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  ^nd 
then  advancing  with  a  slow  step  and 
dignified  air,  "  Proud  man !  she 
(*xclaimed,  "  tremble  at  what  you 
Hce !  Behold,  your  mother  kneels  to 
your 

Beatrice  knelt  at  the  feet  of  her 
son.  Malavolti  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

•*  Hear  me,  Malavolti !  When  you 
were  a  cradled  infant,  your  fatlier 
died.  I  did  not  mourn  as  women  do 
who  shed  brief  tears  upon  a  hus- 
band's grave,  and  balance  tlie  ac- 
count of  sorrow  with  the  surplus  of 
rimiaining  joys.  Mine  was  the  con- 
dition, rather,  of  a  prosperous  mer- 
cliant,  whose  wealth  is  great  indeed, 
but  all,  all  embarked  in  one  fair  ven- 
ture, which  being  shipwrecked,  he  is 
a  very  bankrupt,  even  to  the  beggary 
of  hope.  But  wliat  did  I  when  the 
tempest  came  and  stripped  me  of  my 
wealth  ?  Ah,  my  son  1  I  forgot  my- 
self and  remembered  you !  I  com- 
manded back  ray  tears — I  stified  my 
His'hs — I  calmed  my  grief,  divorced 
my  sad  thoughts  from  your  father's 
tomb,  and  lived  through  many  a  grie- 
vous hour  because  thou  didst  live. 
Now,  Malavolti,  I  demand  sacrifice 
for  sacrifice !  Give  me,  in  return,  for 
all  the  years  I  have  been  a  weary 
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pilgrim  on  this  earth  for  tliee,  the 
few  miserable  days  that  stretch  be- 
tween the  present  one  and  that 
whereon  it  is  appointed  thou  must 
die.  Oh,  God.^  the  pang  is  sharp 
enough  to  look  upon  you,  as  now  i 
do,  and  think  how  soon  I  must  lose 
you;  yet  can  I  gather  some  conso- 
lation from  the  knowledge  that  a 
thousand  puny  accidents  in  life's 
daily  course  might  have  wrought  the 
same  calamity,  with  a  suddenness, 
too,  whose  shock  would  have  bruised 
my  poor  heart  even  worse  than  this 
that  hath  befallen.  But  my  thoughts 
grow  frantic,  Malavolti,  and  my  af- 
fliction is  without  hope,  when  I 
behold  thee  '  blotted  out  of  the 
Book  of  Life,  and  not  written  with 
the  right<»ous,' — when  the  tremen- 
dous truth  smites  me, '  that  from  be- 
neath, hell  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet 
thee  at  thy  coming  !' " 

"  Mother  I  mother  !"  exclaimed 
Malavolti,  in  a  voice  suffocated  with 
emotion,  "  spare  me  I" 

"  Son !  son !"  rejoined  Beatrice, 
rising,  *'  spare  me,  and  save  thyself ! 
Disrobe  thy  haughty  spirit  of  those 
tinsel  gauds  of  a  mountebank  world, 
whose  vanities  thou  ne'er  again 
mayst  look  upon ;  prepare  for  death, 
not  as  a  pageantry,  where  man  is  to 
look  on  and  call  you  noblej  but  as  a 
sacrifice  where  the  eternal  God  is  to 
be  appeased,  and  which  the  saints  of 
heaven  may  offer  up,  with  prayers, 
upon  their  golden  altars." 

Malavolti,  whose  face  was  still 
covered  with  his  hands,  wept  bitter- 
ly, and  his  sobs  were  audible. 

"  Blessed  be  those  tears !"  exclaim- 
ed Beatrice,  in  a  voice  of  fervent 
zeal;  "  they  are  the  gracious  liar- 
bingers  of  contrition,  the  penitential 
waters  of  the  soul,  which  cleanse  it 
from  its  impurities.  Oh,  my  son ! 
child  of  my  love !  my  only  one  I  I 
never  saw  thee  weep,  till  now,  that 
sorrow  for  thy  sorrow,  whate'er  it 
was,  did  not  make  me  prone  to  weep 
too.  But  this  grief  is  holy ;  and  with 
a  joy  as  holy  do  I  welcome  it.    The 

f marched  earth  smiles  not  more  ffratc- 
ully  when  gentle  rains  descend,  than 
does  my  almost  withered  heart  smile 
in  gladness,  refreshed  by  these  pre- 
ciuufr  drops  thine  eyes  let  fall." 

She  paused.  But  while  she  gazed 
at  Malavolti,  her  feattires  assumed 
an  expression  of  divine  sanctity, 
which  seemed  to  heighten  with  her 
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progressively  deepening  conviction 
that  the  moment  of  assured  victory 
was  near.  Blended,  however,  with 
thia  saint-like  ecstasy,  there  was  a 
troubled  air  of  chastened  and  sub- 
dued, lliough  intense,  melancholy, 
which  told  m  the  story  of  a  mother's 
ffrief.  Whatever  might  be  tlie  su- 
blime consciousness  of  triumphant 
piety,  it  could  not  silence  the  voice 
of  nature ;  and  that  voice  eloquently 
revealed  to  the  heart  of  Beatrice  that 
after  all  she  had  done,  she  had  but 
brushed  away  a  loathsome  weed 
growing  in  the  rank  soil  of  a  grave. 
The  grave  remained  I 

Malavolti,  meanwhile,  was  fear- 
fully a^tated.  The  impassioned  ap- 
peal ot  his  mother  had  unnerved 
nim.  He  spoke  not ;  neither  did  he 
uncover  his  face.  But  his  labouring 
chest,  the  trembling  of  his  body,  his 
deep-drawn  sighs,  and  his  convul- 
aive  sobs,  denoted  what  a  tempest 
raged  withm.  Grasping  the  ponder* 
ous  fetter  that  hung  upon  nim,  he 
arose,  paced  up  and  down  his  cell, 
and  dashed  away,  with  an  impetuous 
band,  the  tears  that  still  gathered  in 
his  eyes.  Beatrice  uttered  not  a 
word.  In  anxious  silence  she  watch- 
ed the  stormy  conflict  of  his  pas- 
sions. It  i^'as  to  her  the  omen  of  a 
prosperous  issue ;  for  what  alone  she 
fesxed  was  that  calm  unruffled  spi- 
rit, which,  in  the  beginning,  had  be- 
tokened so  fixed,  so  deep,  and  so 
hiexorable  a  purpose.  Some  minutes 
had  thus  elapsed,  and  the  violence 
of  Malavolti's  emotion  was  gradual- 
ly subsiding,  when  he  approached 
Beatrice,  took  her  hand,  and,  in  a 
DEiltering  voice,  addressed  her : 

**  You  have  prevailed!"  said  he. 
^  Be  satbficd  I  I  am  as  innocent  of 
this  crime,  mother,  as  when  you  bore 
me :  doubt  not  that.  But  you  shall 
see  me  mount  the  scaffold  like  a  fe- 
lon; and  I  will  die — a  murderer's 
death — and  let  a  holy  priest  shrive 
me  of  my  sins.  Aft  this  I'll  do, 
in  poor  requital  of  that  weary  pil- 
grimage you  have  borne  for  me.  But 
oh  1 1  did,  indeed,  meditate  far  other 
things  I  I  did  look  to  mock  at  my 
destroyers,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
would  have  told  the  world  that  Mar 
lavohi,  who  shrunk  from  the  axe, 
had  fortitude  to  embrace  a  hundred 
deaths  in  shunninfif  one — to  die  hoiu*- 
ly,  ay  hourly,  through  the  space 
allotted  him  yet  to  live.     But  it  is 


idle,  now,  to  talk  of  cancelled  oatb 
made  to  my  own  heart  in  the  ap)Dy 
of  shame,  as  I  contemplated  the  igno- 
minious scene  of  a  public  execu&oo. 
Do  with  me  as  thou  wilt." 

Beatrice  embraced  her  son,  and 
wept  upon  his  bosom.  The  feeling 
of  both  were  at  that  moment  beyond 
the  reach  of  language;  and  even  aft^r 
their  first  vehemence  had  abati^i, 
silence  was  the  sanctuary  of  tbeir 
thoughts.  The  mind  of  Malavold 
had  undergone  a  complete  revolu- 
tion. He  had  a  new  diarsct^r  to 
play;  new  passions  to  control  and 
guide ;  new  duties  to  learn ;  ami  a 
new  path  to  tread  in  his  passage  to 
the  erave.  Beatrice,  on  the  other 
hand,  now  that  the  pressure  of  the 
greater  evil  was  removed,  felt  with  ac- 
cumulated sharpness  that  which  she 
fancied  was  entirely  blunted,  because 
its  pain  had  been  lost  in  the  luon' 
acute  anguish  of  one  whose  antici- 
pation maddened  her.  She  could 
now  meditate  upon  the  single  cnef 
of  her  approaching  bereavement^  and 
sorrowTul  enough  were  her  medita- 
tions ;  but  never  once  did  she  allmr 
them  to  betray  themselves  by  word, 
or  sigh,  or  tear,  or  look,  in  Xhe  pr»^ 
sence  of  Malavolti ;  No !  This  in- 
comparable woman,  with  all  the  lofty 
spirit  of  the  noblest  matrons  of  ao- 
cicnt  Greece  or  Rome,  held  her  ma- 
ternal grief  in  subjection,  that  fij^ 
might  Uie  better  comfort  and  au^taia 
her  son.  It  was  only  when  she  was 
alone  and  in  the  solitude  of  her  own 
thoughts,  and  unobserved  of  any, 
that  she  paid  tlie  natural  tribute  ot 
the  hear^  and  discharged  it  of  its 
swelling  burden. 

Time  passed  on,  and  every  day 
Beatrice  was  at  her  post  No  sooner 
did  the  hour  strike  at  which  the  out.»r 
gates  of  the  prison  were  unlocked, 
than  she  presented  herself  for  admis- 
sion, and  sought  the  gloomy  dungeoa 
of  Malavolti.     Sometimes  she  wa.** 
accom^mnied  by  the  Tenerablc  Pailf*' 
Anselmo,  who  administered  the  holy 
offices  of  religion,  and  with  pw"^' 
zeal  prepared  her  unhappy  sou  At 
death.    It  was  an  inexpressible  con- 
solation to  Beatrice  herself  to  par^'- 
cipate  in  these  oflSces,  to  listen  to 
the  exhortations  of  the  sacred  aposUe 
of  grace,  and  to  join  her  o^i  fcrsm 
prayers  mth  the  appomted  ones  ot 
the  Church,  for  the  effic^T  of  their 
intercession.     At  other  times,  wheti 
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Anselmo  was  delayed  or  prevented 
in  his  attendance  by  duties  elsewhere, 
she  would  sit  for  hours  with  Mala- 
volti^  discoursing  of  a  world  to  come, 
nntli  such  calm  earnestness  of  voice, 
and  Anth  such  seeming  tranquillity  of 
spirit,  that,  but  for  9ie  aSiictionate 
ardour  of  her  manner,  she  might  have 
apnoared  a  kind  friend  oulv  seeking 
to  lighten  the  tribulation  of  a  friend, 
instead  of  an  anxious,  heart-broken 
mother,  supporting  a  beloved  son 
under  the  trial  of  approaching  death. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
eighteenth  day,  and  when  only  tliree 
mure  intervened  before  the  day  of 
execution,  that  Malavolti  was  awa- 
kened from  a  quiet  sleep  into  which 
lie  liad  fallen,  after  the  departure  of 
Beatrice  for  tlic  night,  by  the  harsh 
grating  of  his  cell  aoor. 

**  Here  is  a  holy  father,"  growled 
Verruchio,  **  who  says  he  must  speak 
with  you.  He  would  not  be  denied ; 
but,  by  St  Agnes,  it  is  as  mucli  as 
mine  office  is  worth  to  let  him  in  at 
this  untimely  hour. — ^You  must  be 
quick,  friar,  or  come  again  in  the 
morning,  for  I  shall  return  speedily 
to  conduct  vou  forth." 

The  gaoler  retired,  locking  the 
door  after  him.  Malavolti,  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  his  ceU,  coidd  just 
discern  the  tall  figure  of  a  man, 
closely  wrapped  in  the  cowl  and 
black  drapery  of  a  Franciscan  monk, 
who  liKtened  for  a  moment  to  the  re- 
ceding sound  of  Verruchio's  heavy 
footeteps  alon^  the  stone  passage, 
and  then,  stricung  hastily  up  to  him, 
threw  back  his  hood  and  cloak,  ex- 
claiming, "  Fly  I  save  your  life  !" 

•*  Who  are  you  ?"  replied  Mala- 
volti, raising  hunself  from  his  straw. 

''  It  matters  not.  I  come  to  save 
you.  Tliere  is  no  time  for  words. 
Put  on  this  disguise.  The  gloom  of 
evening  will  befriend  you.  Get  be- 
yond the  prison  walls.  There  you 
will  find  persons  waiting  to  convey 
you  from  tiie  danger  of  pursuit ;  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me." 

"Why  should  I  do  this?" 

"  Tut,  tut — ask  questions,  man, 
when  you  have  leisure  to  be  inqui- 
si ti ve.  A  moment' s  irresolution,  and 
wi*  fail.  Here — hold  your  chains 
thus,  and  they  will  not  clank ;  %vrap 
yourself  in  this  cloak,  draw  the  cowl 
down  round  your  face,  and  be  sure 
you  speak  not,  nor  walk  with  a  too 
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eager  step,  till  you  are  once  fairly  on 
the  outside.    Here — here." 

"  You  come  upon  a  thriftless  er- 
rand, whoever  sent  you,"  said  Mala- 
volti, disengac^ing  himself  from  the 
disguise  which  the  stranger  was  pla- 
cing upon  him. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?" 

**  No ;  I  am  innocent !"  replied 
Malavolti  proudly. 

"  Granted ;  but  your  death  is  in- 
evitable." 

*^  I  know  it;  and  I  will  not  avoid  it 
by  an  act  which  woidd  give  every 
tongue  in  Naples  a  license  to  say  I 
deserved  it." 

*'  By  St  Francis !"  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  "  you  amaze  me.  But  I 
have  risked  too  much  already  not  to 
risk  a  little  more.  Consent  to  fiy, 
or ^" 

"  Or  what?"  interrupted  Mala- 
volti. 

"  Hark  ! — Verruchio  returns.  I 
hear  his  footsteps— quick !  qui(  k  ! 
I'll  throw  myselton  this  straw,  while 
you,  as  the  door  opens,  stand  prc- 
pai'ed  to  quit  the  cell,  that  so  he  may 
not  enter  himself  and  perceive  the 
cheat  When  you  are  safe,  I  know 
a  way  to  save  myself." 

"  You  disturb  me,"  said  Malavolti. 
"  Be  quick  yourself,  rather,  and  re- 
sume, for  your  own  secure  return, 
the  disguise  tlmt  has  enabled  you  to 
come  safely  hither.  Whoe'er  you 
are,  your  motives  claim  my  grati- 
tude, though  I  disdain  to  use  tlio 
means  you  proffer." 

Tlie  next  moment  the  key  was 
heard  in  the  door.  The  straq^er 
hastily  re-clothed  himself  in  nis 
Monk's  gai-b ;  as  Verruchio  entered, 
ejaculated  in  a  low  voice  a  pious 
Bencdicite  !  and  slowly  followea  him 
from  the  cell.  Malavolti  retunied  to 
his  straw ;  but  it  was  long  before  the 
perturbation  which  this  mysterious 
scene  had  occasioned  would  allow 
him  to  sleep.  There  was  no  clew 
by  which  to  unravel  the  interest  any 
human  being,  except  his  mother, 
could  be  supposed  to  feel  in  his  fate, 
sufficient  to  suggest  such  an  enter- 
prise ;  and  well  he  knew  it  original 
ted  not  with  her.  She  had,  all  along, 
fiixed  his  thoughts  too  steadily  upon 
the  fatal  consummation  of  his  iniqui- 
tous sentence  ,*  and  was,  besides,  as 
incapable  as  himself,  of  favouring  a 
scheme  which,  though  it  might  save 
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his  life,  would  ratify  bis  imputed 
guilt  Wearied  with  conjectures,  he 
at  len^  sunk  into  a  feverish  and 
disturbed  slumber. 

Not  such  was  the  slumber  into 
which  he  sunk  a  few  short  hours  be- 
fore he  went  forth  to  execution.  Bear 
trice  had  obtained  permission  to  pass 
with  him  tliat  last,  that  dreadful 
night  And  she  did  so.  At  mid- 
niglit,  tlie  good  Padre  Ansel  mo  reti- 
red to  seek  a  brief  repose,  promising 
to  return  at  sunrise.  Beatrice  sat 
by  her  son's  side,  sunporting  his  head 
ui)on  her  bosom,  anu  gazing  wistfully 
at  those  features  which  had  the  pale- 
ness of  long  imjirisonment  upon 
them,  but  nothing  else  to  ^vring  lier 
heart  Their  expression  was  aiij^elic, 
mid  shone  with  the  sanctity  ot  per- 
fect resignation.  As  she  parted  the 
clustering  raven  locks  that  covered 
his  fine  open  brow,  she  thought  he 
had  never  looked  so  like  his  father, 
as  she  last  remembered  to  have  seen 
him,  when  he  too  in  his  dying  hour 
reclined  upon  her  bosom.  And  then 
unbidden  recollections  crowdo.d  fast 
upon  her  mind;  step  by  step  they  car- 
ried her  back  through  buried  hopes, 
and  bright  dreams  that  were,  when 
all  of  present  joy,  and  all  of  future 
bliss,  that  beamed  like  sunny  visions 
upon  the  sparkling  tide  of  time,  was 
precious  to  her  only  because  it  was 
shared,  or  prophesied  of  being  so, 
in  years  to  come,  with  her  much-be- 
loved son.  The  transition  from  these 
remembrances  to  the  scene  before 
her  was  dreadful.  It  pierced  her 
very  soul ;  and  it  was  a  relief  from 
the  torture  of  her  own  solitary 
thoughts  while  Malavolti  slept,  when 
the  entrance  of  Anselmo  called  both 
herself  and  him  to  the  solemn  prepa- 
rations for  the  scaftbld. 

The  bell  tolled !  the  assistants  of 
the  priscm  entered  the  dungeon  to 
attire  Malavolti  in  the  usual  dress  of 
a  criminal  who  is  to  die  for  murder. 
A  faint  flush  passed  across  his  cheek 
during  this  humiliating  ceremony, 
and  lie  cast  his  eyes  round  the  cell 
for  his  mother,  as  if  he  would  have 
conveyed  to  her  by  one  hurried  look 
all  that  his  proud  spirit  then  suffered, 
as  the  price  for  yielding  to  her  pray- 
ers. But  she  was  no  logger  present 
Firmly  resolved  Xa)  abide  all,  while 
she  could  be  firm,  she  had  found  it 
impossible  to  witness  this  ceremony, 
and  to  take  her  last  farewell,  witliout 
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betraying  such  emotioiis  as  might 
have  unmanned  Malavolti  at  the  ino- 
ment  when  he  had  most  necKl  of  dl 
his  energies.  She  had,  therefore, 
withdrawn  unperceived,  pronoun- 
cing no  other  adieu,  thau  the  muti? 
one  which  was  concentred  in  the 
agonizuig  look  she  fixed  upon  htin, 
as  she  huiTicd  out  of  his  presence 
for  ever  1 

The  procession  began.  Malavolti 
walked  with  a  firm  step,  an  erect 
figure,  an  air  of  conscious  innocente, 
and  witli  something  of  expressed  con- 
tempt for  the  injustice  he  bustaintnl, 
mingled  witli  a  profound  character 
of  religious  awe  at  the  solemnity  i^ 
his  situation.  Tlie  scaffold  wajs  eret't- 
ed  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
walls  of  the  prison.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful summer  mominfir*  and  tlie  sun 
shone  with  all  the  brilliant  radiance, 
and  the  air  fanned  upon  his  pallid 
cheek  as  he  passed  into  it,  with  all 
the  balmy  softness,  of  the  Italian  cli- 
mate. The  assembled  crowd  wa:» 
numerous ;  but  of  the  many  tlioii- 
sands  who  were  there  collected,  \w\ 
one  ventured  to  disturb  the  thrilling 
frilence  of  the  scene,  Malavolti  sur- 
veyed the  multitude ;  and  again  his 
face  was  flushed  for  a  moment,  while 
his  knitted  brow,  and  the  haiiglitT 
gathering  up  of  his  body,  proclaimid 
that  one  last  stniggle  with  hims4^lf, 
one  expiring  rally  of  mere  eartlily 
passion,  was  throbbing  in  liis  hi^rt. 
but  it  was  soon  over,  and  heaficend- 
ed  the  scaffold  witli  the  calm  demean- 
our of  a  man  in  whom  the  fear  of 
death  had  passed  away. 

The  last  offices  of  relipon  were 
performed  by  Anselmo,  who  had  rr- 
tired  a  few  paces  from  the  block;  the 
executioner  stood  ready  with  his  axo; 
and  Malavolti  was  in  the  act  of  kneel- 
ing down,  after  having  requested  tlu* 
headsman  not  to  strike  till  he  gave  tlu* 
signal,  by  stretching  forth  his  hand, 
when  a  voice  from  the  crowd  exdaiir- 
ed,  "  Stop !"  Malavolti  either  hcanl 
it  not,  or  supposed  it  was  some  othtr 
cry,  for  he  knelt  dow^,  while  tin* 
assistants  proceeded  to  place  him  in 
the  proper  position,  wlw-n  the  same 
voice,  in  a  louder  and  frantic  tone, 
was  heard  again.  "Innocent!  Iijni>- 
cent !"  it  cried,  or  rather  «creamc«l. 
The  words  were  instantly  rejiesttHl 
by  a  thousand  tongues,and  the  air  n^ 
sounded  with  tumultuous  shouts  of 
**  Innocent  I  Innocent !"   The  hccnc 
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that  followed  was  at  once  sublime 
and  terrific.  Malavolti  raised  him- 
hpIF  on  one  knee,  and  gazed  wildly 
round,  as  if  suddenly  aroused  from 
some  frightful  dreaiu.  The  officers 
of  justice,  mistaking  the  confusion 
for  a  desperate  attempt  at  rescue, 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
force  his  head  down  again  to  the 
block,  while  the  executioner,  grasp- 
ing the  axe  firmly  in  both  hands,  with 
a  ferocious  look,  stood  in  an  attitude 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  the  moment 
there  was  room  for  him  to  wield  the 
instrument  The  populace  hooted, 
groaned,  yelled — amid  loud  and  loud- 
«*r  cries  of,  "  Innocent !  Murder  ! 
Brittorno!  Brittomo !" 

Malavolti,  with  a  giant*s  strength, 
%vre8ted  himself  from  those  who  were 
struggling  to  hold  him,  and  like  a  map- 
Iliac,  sprune  at  the  throat  of  the  exe- 
cutioner,  wno  had  raised  his  axe  to 
fell  him  where  he  stood.  The  peo- 
ple, bearing  down  all  opposition, 
rushed  forward ;  Malavolti  and  the 
oxecutioner  rolled  together  on  the 
platform,  the  latter  streaming  vntYi 
iilood  from  a  wound  inflicted  with 
his  own  axe  in  falling,  when.  Just  at 
that  moment,  a  man  was  seen  forcing 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  as- 
c(*nding  the  steps  of  the  scaffold.  It 
was  the  Count  Brittorno  himself! 
Ho  was  enveloped  in  a  black  cloak, 
hiM  hat  off,  his  features  distorted  with 
agony,  and  exclaiming  in  a  voice  that 
resounded  above  the  wild  roar  of  the 
multitude—"  Look  on  me !  look  on 
me!  I  am  Brittorno— Malavolti  is 
innocent!"  Tlio  eye  of  Malavolti 
caught  one  glimpse  of  his  person, 
and  bursting  mto  an  hysterical  lauffh, 
he  swooned  in  the  arms  of  the  Padre 
Ansclmo.  A  tremendous  shout  of 
exultation  burst  from  the  populace, 
which  was  repeated  with  deafening 
vi<»lence  when  they  saw  the  hand  of 
Malavolti  firmly  grasped  in  that  of 
Brittorno,  who  was  kneeling  by  his 
side. 

In  a  few  moments  peace  was  re- 
stored ;  and  though  no  one  could  ex- 
plain tlie  cause  of  what  they  had  all 
witnessed,  every  one  rejoiced  in  tlie 
miraculous  preservation  of  a  noble 
cavalier  from  an  unmerited  and 
shameful  death.  Malavolti,  as  soon 
as  he  recovered  from  his  swoon,  was 
conducted  back  to  the  prison,  amid  the 
now  silent  sympathy  of  the  thousands 
who  had  assembled  to  behold  his  cx- 
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ecution.  They  gently  blessed  him 
as  he  passed,  but  abstained  from  all 
violent  demonstrati<ms  of  ioy,  with 
an  instinctive  delicacy  of  feeling, 
which  animated  the  whole  as  if  they 
were  but  one  man,  and  taught  them 
to  reverence  the  grandeur  of  his  si- 
tuation. And  Beatrice  I  Where  was 
she  ?  Did  no  messenger  of  gladness 

Sour  the  balm  of  joy  intolier  sad 
eart  ?  Was  there  no  swift  tongue  to 
tell  her  she  was  still  a  mother  ?  Oh, 
yes !  Those  shouts — that  wild  uproar 
— those  straining  throats  that  filled 
the  very  air  with  voices  innumerable, 
crying  aloud, "  Malavolti !  Innocent  !'* 
outraji  the  surer  tidin<^  of  the  good 
Anselmo,  who  sought  the  poor  mourn- 
er in  her  desolate  habitation.  "  I 
will  praise  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live ! 
I  will  sing  praise  to  my  God  while  I 
have  my  being !"  was  all  she  could 
sav,  when,  with  streaming  eyes  up- 
raised to  heaven,  she  again  folded  in 
her  arms  her  living  son ! 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  relate 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  ex- 
traordinary catastrophe.  The  Count 
Brittorno  was  the  victim  of  his  own 
snares.  Believing  that  Malavolti  was 
his  secret  rival  in  the  affections  of  Ms 
mistress  Angelica,  he  had  resorted  to 
the  familiar  practice  of  his  country, 
and  employed  three  desperate  bravos 
to  prowl  about  the  grounds  of  his 
villa,  and  watch  their  opportunity  for 
assassinating  him,shouiu  he  approach 
the  house.  These  hired  stabbers  had 
been  in  his  pay  for  several  weeks ; 
but  as  Malavolti  was  really  no  can- 
didate for  the  ladv's  favours,  they 
might  have  pursued  their  honourable 
calling  for  as  many  months  without 
surprising  their  prey.  It  was  to  tliis 
secret  ambush,  however,  that  Brit- 
torno alluded  darkly,  when  in  his 
altercation  with  Malavolti  at  the  Duke 
de  Montrefelto'H,  he  retorted,  that 
there  **  were  fools  in  the  city  of  Na- 
ples who  tempted  the  chance  he  men- 
tioned ;"  that  of  being  "  provided 
with  a  grave,  before  he  thought  seri- 
ously of  dying."  By  what  fatal  mis- 
chance, or  under  what  unforeseen 
circumstances  it  happened,  was  ne- 
ver known;  but  that  very  night, 
Count  Brittorno  himself,  repairing  to 
his  villa,  was  mistaken  for  Malavolti, 
set  upon  by  his  own  blood-hounds, 
and  left  for  dead,  in  the  way  already 
mentioned.    At  first,  Brittorno  be- 
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lieved  that  the  persons  who  had  at- 
tacked him  were  hired  by  Malavoltl, 
who  had  taken  that  method  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  meeting  him  on 
the  following  morning.  Hence  his 
own  willingness,  and  mat  of  his  fap- 
mily,  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  wounds 
not  being  mortal,  in  the  hope  that  the 
convenient  forms  of  Neapolitan  jus- 
tice would  work  out  their  revenue 
by  sending  him  to  a  scaffold ;  while 
they  knew  it  would  be  no  inexpiable 
oflFence  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority 
of  their  countrymen,  that  Brittomo 
should  afterAvards  appear.  He  would 
be  rid  of  a  detested  rival  at  all  events; 
and  he  did  not  despair  of  living  down 
whatever  odium  the  circumstance 
might  at  first  excite.  The  scheme, 
therefore,  was  fully  resolved  upon, 
and  adroitly  managed.  But  in  the 
interval,  and  while  slowly  recovering 
from  his  wounds,  Brittomo  received 
unequivocal  proofs  from  his  mistress, 
that  his  suspicions  were  utterly  un- 
founded with  regard  to  Malavolti, 
and  he  also  learned  who  were  his  real 
assassins.  It  was  then  that  something 
like  compunction  began  to  awaken 
in  his  breast  for  the  imnending  fate 
of  Malavolti.     He  woiud  willingly 
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have  rescued  him  from  it  But  bow 
could  he  do  so,  without  betraviog  hi' 
own  unparalleled  perfidy  ?  bis  fim 
contrivance  was  sending  one  of  hi^ 
myrmidons,  disguised  as  a  monk,  to 
prevail  upon  Muavolti  to  escape  itm 
prison ;  but  when  this  project  kM, 
ne  knew  not  what  to  do.  Base  as  be 
was,  he  could  not  reconcile  even  to 
his  conscience  the  idea  of  sarrificio; 
not  only  an  innocent  man,  but  hm 
who,  he  had  ascertained,  had  nem 
wronged  him  in  the  point  where  he 
was  most  sensitive.  Still  be  rould 
not  resolve  to  make  the  sacritice  c( 
himself  in  the  only  way  that  nmiki 
enable  him  to  do  substantial  justice. 
At  length  the  day  of  Malavolti*8  ei* 
ecution  arrived,  and  impelled  by  & 
restless  impulse  which  he  strove  in 
vain  to  resist,  he  mingled  with  tlit 
crowd  in  disguise ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  guiltless  Malavolti  in  the  art  of 
offering  up  a  life  he  had  not  forfeit- 
ed, his  emotions  became  so  violent 
and  ungovernable,  that  he  rushed  for- 
ward to  arrest  the  fatal  catai>trop):t^ 
in  the  way  described,  though  almort 
too  late  to  give  effect  to  his  tardilj 
awakened  sense  of  honour. 

M. 
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I  WAS  the  mate  of  the  morning 
watch,  and,  as  day  dawned,!  had  amu- 
sed myself  with  other  youukers  over 
the  side,  examining  the  shot  holes 
and  other  iniurics  sustained  from  the 
fire  of  the  frigate*,  and  contrasting  the 
clean,  sharp,  well-defined  apertiu-es, 
made  by  the  241b.  shot  frofai  the  long 
guns,  with  the  bruised  and  splinter- 
ed ones  from  the  821b.  carronades; 
but  the  men  had  bmm  to  wash  down 
the  decks,  and  the  nrst  gush  of  clotted 
blood  and  water  from  the  scuppers 
fairly  turned  me  sick.  I  turned  away, 
when  Mr  Kennedy,  our  giimier,  a 
good  steady  old  Scotchman,  with 
whom  I  was  a  bit  of  a  favourite,  came 
up  to  mo — "  Mr  Cringle,  the  Captain 
has  sent  for  you ;  poor  Mr  Johnstone 
is  fast  going,  he  wants  to  sec  you." 

I  knew  my  young  messmate  had 
been  wounded,  fori  had  seen  him 
carried  below  after  the  frigate's  se- 
cond broadside ;  but  the  excitement 
of  a  boy,  who  had  never  smellcd 


powder  fired  in  anger  before,  had 
kept  me  on  deck  the  whole  niirbt, 
and  it  never  once  occurred  to  me  tn 
ask  for  him,  until  the  old  gwnu^r 
spoke. 

I  hastened  down  to  our  small  eo> 
fined  birth,  and  there  I  saw  a  sii'ht 
that  Quickly  brought  me  to  in>>»^f- 
Poor  Johnstone  was  indeed  goinf; « 
grape  shot  had  struck  him,  and  torn 
his  bellv  open.  There  he  lay  in  hi> 
bloody  hammock  on  the  deck,  p'df 
and  motionless  as  if  he  had  aJn^aii} 
departed,  except  a  slight  twitchiiu 
at  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  a 
convulsive  contraction  anddi8ten>i»'D 
of  his  nostrils.  His  brown  rint'lrt^ 
still  clustered  over  his  marble  I'^r^ 
head,  but  they  were  drenched  ia  the 
cold  sweat  of  death.  The  purir^fn 
could  do  nothing  for  him,  and  ha« 
left  him;  but  our  old  captain-W^^" 
him  for  it— I  little  expected,  from  w* 
usual  crusty  bearinnr,  to  find  him  ^ 
employed— had  knelt  by  his  side.and, 
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whilst  he  read  from  the  Prayer-book 
one  of  thoee  beautiful  petitions  in  our 
church  service  to  Almighty  God,  for 
mercy  to  the  passing  soul  of  one  so 
young,  and  so  early  cut  off,  the  tears 
trickled  down  the  old  man's  cheeks, 
and  filled  the  furrows  worn  in  them 
by  the  washing  up  of  many  a  salt 
spray.  On  the  other  side  of  his  nar- 
row bed,  fomenting  the  rigid  muscles 
of  his  neck  and  chest,  sate  Misthress 
C'ounoUy,  one  of  tlu-ee  women  on 
board— a  rough  enough  creature, 
heaven  knows,  in  common  weather ; 
but  her  stifled  sobs  shewed  that  the 
mournful  sight  had  stirred  up  all  the 
woman  within  her.  She  had  opened 
the  bosom  of  the  poor  boy's  shirt,  and 
uutying  the  ribbon  that  fastened  a 
small  gold  crucifix  round  his  neck,  she 
placed  it  in  his  cold  hand.  The  young 
midsliipman  was  of  a  respectable  fa^ 
mily  in  Limerick,her  native  place,and 
a  C/atholic — another  strand  of  the 
cor<l  that  bound  her  to  him.  Wlien 
the  Captain  finished  reading,  he  bent 
over  the  departing  youth,  and  kissed 
KiH  rheek.  '*  Your  young  messmate 
juHt  now  desired  to  see  you,  Mr 
Cringle,  but  it  is  too  late,  he  is  insen- 
sible and  dying."  Whilst  he  spoke, 
a  strong  shiver  passed  tlirough  the 
boy's  frame,  his  face  became  slightly 
convulsed,  and  all  was  over  I  Tlie 
Captain  rose,  and  Connolly,  with  a  de- 
licacy of  feeling  which  many  might 
not  have  looked  for  in  her  situation, 
Hpread  one  of  our  dean  mess  table- 
cloths over  the  body.  "  And  is  it 
really  gone  you  are,  my  poor  dear 
boy!"  forgetting  all  difference  of  rank 
in  the  fumess  of  her  heart.  '*  Who 
will  tell  this  to  your  mother,  and  no- 
body here  to  wake  you  but  ould  Kate 
( -onnoUy,  and  no  time  will  they  be 
civing  me,  nor  whisky — OchonI 
orhon !" 

But  enough  and  to  spare  of  this  pi- 
ping work.  The  boatswain's  whistle 
now  called  me  to  the  gangway,  to 
Huperintend  the  handing  up,  from 
a  shore  boat  alongside,  a  supply 
of  the  grand  staples  of  the  island — 
ducks  and  onions.  Tlie  three  'Mu- 
dians  in  her  were  characteristic  sam- 
])lcs  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  faces 
and  skins,  where  exposed,  were  not 
t.umed,  but  absolutely  burnt  into  a 
fiery-red  colour  by  the  sun.  They 
guessed  and  drawled  like  any  buck- 
skin from  Virginia,  superadding  to 
their  accomplishments  their  insular 
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peculiarity  of  always  shutting  one  eye 
when  they  spoke  to  you.  They  are 
all  Yankees  at  bottom ;  and  if  they 
could  get  their  365  Islands— so  they 
call  the  large  stones  on  which  they 
live— under  weigh,  they  would  not  be 
long  in  towing  Uiem  into  the  Chesap 
peake. 

The  word  had  been  passed  to  get 
six  of  the  larboard  guns  and  all  the 
shot  over  to  the  other  side,  to  give  the 
brig  a  list  of  a  streak  or  two  astar- 
board,  so  that  the  stage  on  which  tlie 
carpenter  and  his  crew  were  at  work 
over  the  side^  stopping  the  shot  holes 
about  the  water  fine,  might  swing 
clear  of  the  wash  of  the  sea.  I  had 
jumped  from  the  nettings,  where  I 
was  perched,  to  assist  in  unbolting  one 
of  the  carronade  slides,  when  I  slipped 
and  capsized  against  a  peg  sticking 
out  of  one  of  the  scuppers.  I  took 
it  for  something  else,  and  damned 
the  ring-bolt  incontinently.  Caboosoi 
the  cook,  was  passing  with  his  mate, 
a  Januuca  ne^*o  of  the  name  of  John- 
crow,  at  the  time.  "  Don't  damn  the 
remains  of  your  fellow-mortals.  Mas- 
ter Cringle ;  that  is  my  leg."  T^e 
cook  of  a  man-ot-waris  no  small  beer, 
he  is  his  Majesty's  warrant  officer,  a 
much  bigger  wig  than  a  poor  little 
mid,  with  whom  it  is  condescension 
on  his  part  to  jest. 

It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  rule,  that 
no  old  sailor  who  has  not  lost  a  limb« 
or  an  eye  at  least,  shall  be  elhnble  to 
the  office;  but  as  the  kind  of^maim* 
ing  is  BO  far  circumscribed  that  all 
cooks  must  have  two  arms,  a  laugh- 
able proportion  of  tliem  have  but 
one  leg.  Besides  the  honour,  the 
perquisites  are  good;  accordingly,  all 
old  Quartermasters,  captains  of  tops, 
&c.,  look  forward  to  tlie  cookdom,  as 
the  cardfnals  look  to  the  popedom; 
and  really  there  is  some  analogy  be- 
tween them,  for  neither  are  prefer- 
red from  any  especial  fitness  for  the 
office.  A  cardinal  is  made  pope  be- 
cause he  is  old,  infirm,  and  imbecile, 
—  our  friend  Caboose  was  made 
cook  because  he  had  been  Lord  Nel- 
son's coxwain,  was  a  drunken  ras- 
cal, and  had  a  wooden  lej?;  for,  as  to 
his  gastronomical  qualinrations,  he 
knew  no  more  of  the  science  than 
just  suflicient  to  watch  tlie  copper 
where  the  salt  junk  and  potatoes 
were  boiling.  Having  been  a  little 
in  the  wind  overnight,  he  had  quar- 
tered himself,  in  the  superabundance 
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of  his  heroism,  at  a  gun  where  he 
had  no  business  to  be,  and  in  run- 
ning it  out,  he  had  jammed  his  toe  in 
a  scupper  hole,  so  fast  that  there  was 
no  extricating  him;  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  piteous  entreaty  "  to  be  eased 
out  handsomely,  as  the  leg  was  made 
out  of  a  plank  of  the  Victory,  and 
the  ring  at  the  end  out  of  one  of  her 
bolts,'*  the  captain  of  the  gun  find- 
ing, after  a  stout  pull,  that  the  man 
was  like  to  come  "  home  in  his  hand 
toithmt  the  leg,"  was  forced  "  to  break 
him  short  off,*'  as  he  phrased  it,  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way,  and  let  the  car- 
riage tnTeiBe.  In  the  morning  when 
he  sobered,  he  had  quite  forgotten 
where  the  leg  was,  and  howhel)roke 
it ;  he  therefore  got  Kelson  to  splice 
the  stump  with  the  but-eud  of  a  mop; 
but  in  the  huny  it  had  been  left  three 
inches  too  long,  so  he  had  to  jerk 
himself  up  to  the  top  of  his  pe^  at 
every  step.  The  Doctor,  glad  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  after  the  hor- 
rible work  he  had  gone  through,  was 
leaning  over  the  side  speaking  to 
Kelson.  When  I  fell,  he  turned  round 
and  drew  Cookee's  fire  on  himself. 
"  Doctor,  you  have  not  prescribed 
for  me  yet." — **  No,  Caboose,  1  have 
not;  what  is  wrong*'" — ^**  Wrong,  sir? 
why,  I  have  lost  my  leg,  and  the 
Captain's  clerk  says  1  am  not  in  the 
Return ! — Look  here,  sir,  had  Doc- 
tor Kelson  not  coopered  me,  where 
should  I  have  been  ? — Why,  Doc- 
tor, had  I  been  looked  after,  ampu- 
tation might  have  been  annecesaary ; 
A  fish  might  have  done,  whereas  I 
have  had  to  be  spliced"  He  was  here 
cut  short  by  tlie  voice  of  his  mate, 
who  had  gone  forward  to  slay  a  pi^ 
for  the  gunroom  mess.  **  Oh,  Lao, 
oh!  — Massa  Caboose! — Dem  dam 
Yankee !— De  Purser  killed,  massa ! 
i— Dem  shoot  him  troo  de  head!— 
Oh,  Lad!"  Captain  Deadeye  had 
come  on  deck.  "  You,  Johucrow, 
what  is  wrong  with  you  V" — "  Wliy, 
de  Purser  killed,  Captain,  dat  all." 
— ^^  Purser  killed  ?— Doctor,  is  Save- 
all  hurt?"  Treenail  could  stand  it 
no  longer.    "  No,  sir,  no ;  it  is  one 
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of  the  gun-room  pigs  that  we  ship- 
ped at  Halifax  three  anises  ago;  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know  how  be  sur- 
vived one,  but  the  seamen  took  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  nicknamed  him 
the  Purser.  You  know,  sir,  they  niakf 
pets  of  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  at 
a  pinch!" 

Here  Jolmcrow  drew  the  carcas 
from  the  hog-pen,  and  sureenouglii 
shot  had  cut  the  poor  Purser's  head 
nearly  off.  Blackce  looked  at  him 
with  a  most  wliimsieal  expression: 
they  say  no  one  can  fathom  aiiegroV 
affection  for  a  pig.  "  Poor  Pursn^' 
de  people  call  hun  Purser,  sir,  b^*- 
caase  him  knowiw  dnp;  him  ra|^ 
bage  all  de  grub,  srasli,  and  stof  i& 
him  own  comer,  and  give  only  <i' 
small  bit,  and  de  bad  piece,  io  ^ 
Oder  pig;  so.  Captain"— Splinter  ^av 
the  poor  fellow  was  like  to  get  into 
a  scrape.  "  That  will  do,  Jolincn»w 
— forward  with  you  now,  and  lerd  a 
hand  to  cat  the  anchor.— AH  band'' 
up  anchor  I"  The  boats^tum's  hoaiv 
voice  repeated  tlie  command,  and  bf 
in  turn  was  re-echoed  by  his  mati*^; 
the  capstan  ^vas  manned,  and  tk 
crew  stamped  round  to  a  point  ^ 
war  most  villainously  performed  br 
a  bad  drummer  and  a  worse  iifer,  in 
as  high  glee  as  if  those  who  were 
killea  \\SA  been  snug  and  welt  in 
their  hammocks  on  the  berth-deck,  ia 
place  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  »* 
with  each  a  shot  at  his  feet.  ^^'' 
weighed,  and  began  to  work  up,  tai^ 
and  tack,  towards  the  island  of  In- 
land, where  the  arsenal  is,  amoupi 
a  perfect  labyrinth  of  shoals,  tlirflwcb 
which  the  'Mudian  pilot  cumed  \^ 
ship  with  great  skill,  taking  Ids  s»n<l, 
to  our  no  small  wonderment,  not  at 
the  gangway  or  poop,  as  usmil,  b«t 
on  the  bowsprit  end,  so  that  he  \si\^^ 
see  the  rocks  under  foot,  and  •'bua 
them  accordingly,  for  they  ««" -^ 
steep  and  numerous,  (they  look  Ijko 
large  fish  in  the  clear  water,) ««''  ^ 
channel  is  so  intricate,  that  yon  ba^f 
to  go  quite  close  to  them.  At  do«j 
we  arrived  at  the  anchorage,  8W» 
hauled  our  moorings  on  board. 
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By  the  Author  of**  The  Ayrshire  Legatees!'  «  Annals  of  the  Parish;'  SfC. 


Chap.  XIIL 


I  FORGET  now  the  cause,  which, 
or  some  time  after  the  Blackbirch 
iffair,  interrupted  my  ttte^a-tctes  with 
VI  rs  Winsom,  or,  as  her  handmaid 
iabby  called  them,  our  crim.  cons. ; 
>ut  the  renewal,  as  I  well  recollect, 
ook  place  on  a  Sunday  evening.  I 
I  ad  been  the  night  before  at  the 
[  )pera  to  hear  Catalan!  for  the  first 
line,  who  was  then  in  all  the  pleni- 
iide  of  song  and  beauty.  Having 
mited  Mrs  Winsom  to  make  ttni 
for  me,  after  some  disquisition  con- 
•eriiing  the  performance,  she  be- 
•:^an  : — 

"  Experience  has  taught  me  that 
the  lodging  trjule,  like  the  generality 
of  commercing,  is  not  always  of  tfie 
name  profitableness.  So  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  course  of  time  that  my 
apartments  were  no  to  be  let  to  the 
progenitors  of  the  AA  or  the  PP ; 
that  is  to  say,  artists,  authors,  or 
actors,  commonly  called  painters, 
poets,  and  players ;  and  for  a  good 
and  solid  reason,  as  I  shall  make  ma- 
nifVst  to  your  hearing. 

"  Artists,  though  needing  but  small 
attendance,  and  being  of  a  frugal  na- 
tur(s  are  yet  of  such  ill-redd-up  dis- 
positions, that  it  is  often  no  in  the 
power  of  soap  and  water,  besom  or 
brush,  to  make  a  satisfactory  resto- 
ration after  them,  without  the  help 
of  a  char-woman — and  she  costs 
money. 

**  I  once  had  a  short^sij^hted,  pre- 
jinrt,  pemicketty  bodie  of  aminatour 
maker,  who  staid  with  me  only  three 
mouths ;  but  it  took  such  a  len^  o' 
time  to  make  a  cleanmce  o*  his  re- 
»i<lups,  that,  besides  the  positive  out- 
lay for  the  white-washer  and  char- 
woman, I  lost,  before  the  rooms  were 
nirain  ready,  a  Glasgow  magistrate, 
with  a  punch-bowl  belly,  whose  very 
face,  to  aiw  lodging-house,  was  lus 
the  sight  of  a  dripping  roast — for  he 
was^a  dining-at-home  customer. 

"  As  for  authors,  one  of  them,  for 
troublesomeness,  is  equal  to  two 
artists ;  and  I  verily  think,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  three,  if  two 


poets  be  equal  to  one  player,  the 
whole  nine  Muses  could  not  be 
worse  than  a  single  she-play-actor. 

**  For  making  a  litter  of  paper,  the 
authors  are  just  tremendous;  and 
then  they  are  never  ready  for  their 
meals,  for  they  are  of  the  kind  that 
live  at  home,  but  have  eiUier  a  line 
to  finish,  or  a  sentence  to  conclude, 
at  the  very  time  the  dishes  are  going 
to  the  ta])le.  Moreover,  they  are  na- 
turally crisp  in  their  temper,  and 
cannot  abide  to  be  told  any  thing  in 
a  hurry,  even  when  the  case  is  ne- 
cessitous ;  and  they  sit  up  to  the 
dead  hours  of  the  night,  and  often 
frightening  sober  loclgers  from  the 
country  with  the  dread  of  robbers, 
as  they  walk  about  romancing  or 
mumbling  their  reasonless  rhymes. 
In  short,  they  are  'dividuals  of  a  pre- 
carious humour,  and  neither  pro- 
*fit  nor  pleasure  is  to  be  won  at  tneir 
hands. 

"  Then  the  players — Gude!  put 
never  another  of  thae  things  till  me, 
especially  of  the  feminine  gender ! 
But  the  vocality  are  the  worst  of  all. 
About  five  years  since,  I  was  so  mis- 
fortunate  as  to  lot  my  first  floor  to  A 
leddy-player,  who  was  reckoned  very 
prime  at  Drury-lane  Theter.  Ne- 
ver was  a  creature  in  this  world  so 
void  of  understanding;  she  had  hands 
and  fingers  too,  that  must  be  allow 
ed,  but  they  were  as  useless  as  the 
sidike  of  a  heathen  goddess,  cut  out 
in  a  marble  statue — saving  that  she 
could  jin«jle  parley-voos  on  a  piano- 
forte. On  !  such  a  drawing-room  as 
she  did  keep !  It  was  an  anarchy  and 
confusion — a  French  revolution  com- 
pared to  the  shojvboard  with  nine 
tailors  sitting  on  it  making  clothes 
for  three  bridals  and  six  burials  that 
are  to  happen  the  morn's  morning. 
And  she  had  a  guinea-pig  whittering 
about  her  petticoats;  a  lap-dog  would 
have  been  Christianity  com}>ared  to 
such  an  abomination. 

«« •  Miss  Cymbal,*  said  I  to  her  one 
day, '  I  wonder  how  ye  can  demean 
yourself  with  euch  an  uncircumcised 
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thing.  It's  no  right  of  you — It's  a 
beast  of  prey.  Miss  Cymbal,  and 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  a 
land  of  law  and  gospel.' 

"  *  My  belovea  Porkettino !'  said 
she,  lifting  it  up — and  she  kissed  it 
— as  I  am  a  living  woman,  she  kissed 
it !  The  pig-faced  leddy,  from  all  I 
have  heard  of  her,  would  never  have 
done  the  like  of  that.'* 

Here  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  ar- 
rest the  garrulity  of  tlie  worthy  old 
lady,  for  l>y  this  time  I  had  discover- 
ed, that  when  once  set  a-goin^  on  any 
topic  affording  scope  for  simile  or  il- 
lustration, she  was  apt  to  run  a  little 
too  long,  particularly  when  morals  or 
manners  were  concerned. 

"  And  what  became  of  Miss  Cym- 
bal ?"  said  I. 

"  What  became  of  her !  I'm  just 
ashamed  to  tell — It's  enough  to  sanc- 
tify concubinage  as  holier  than  wed- 
lock! She  was  married  to  an  auld 
lord  that's  fond  o'  fiddling,  an'  she 
now  gallants  about  the  streets  in  her 
own  carriage,  as  if  she  was  a  natural 
dignitary  witli  a  pedigi'ee." 

•*  But  do  you  Know  what  sort  of 
wife  she  makes  ?" 

"  Wife  I  what  could  you  expect  of  • 
a  woman  that  made  a  beloved  of  a 
gnfmphy  ?  To  be  sure  it  was  a  small 
one,  but  that  did  not  make  the  fault 
any  less — as  I  told  her.  However, 
as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  from  that 
time  I  could  not  look  on  her  with 
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complacency;  and  so  I  resolTed  ia 
see  her  back  to  the  door  on  the  finst 
convenient  opportunity.  But  that  did 
not  C4>me  to  pass  auite  ao  soon  9b  I 
had  hoped  it  would  do,  and  I  wa< 
obligated  to  thole  with  her  for  mon 
than  five  weeks,  when  one  nifiht,  in- 
stead of  coming  home  from  Ute  the- 
ter,  she  whisked  awa',  with  a  h*»y- 
cockelorum,  to  the  house  of  my  Lord 

L .  I  must,  however,  do  her  ju^ 

tice  in  one  particularity ;  next  mon> 
in^,  when  both  Bnbby  and  me  were 
boiling  with  a  resolution  to  db^  ike 
door  in  her  face  if  she  shewed  her- 
self at  it,  my  Lord's  own  gentlemaa 
came  to  make  an  apology,  whidi  he 
did  in  a  most  well-bred  manner,  prr*^ 
senthig  me  with  a  marriage  favour, 
which,  besides  a  very  large  slic^  of 
vei-y  excellent  seed  cake,  and  a  knot 
of  silver-ribbon,  consisted  of  a  fifty- 
pound  note  to  clear  her  bill — I  a«^ 
sure  you  it  was  one  of  the  Nippiest 
settlements  I  have  ever  had." 

I  was  a  good  deal  amused  with  tiii« 
account  of  Miss  Cymbal,  and  said  to 
Mrs  Winsom,  that,  besides  her  gene- 
ral  objections  to  autliors,  she  had 
doubtless  met  with  some  one  of  tbe 
remarkable  among  them. 

"  I  think  every  one  was  more  re- 
markable than  another,*'  said  slie— 
"  But  if  j^e'll  allow  me,  as  the  tea  i< 
by  this  tune  well  maskct.  Til  pour 
you  out  a  cup." 


Chap.  XIV. 


While  we  were  engaged  with  our 
tea,  some  of  Mrs  Winsom's  friends 
hapi)eued  to  call,  which  obliged  her 
to  retire  with  them  to  her  own  apart- 
ment ;  and  I  had  no  opportunity,  for 
several  nights,  of  resuming  the  con- 
versation. But  at  last,  a  favourable 
evening,  the  we.ither  being  very  wet, 
came  round,  and  as  I  had  no  tempt- 
ation to  go  abroad,  I  sent  her  tne 
CMstomai-y  invitation. 

I  had,  during  the  forenoon,  been 
visiting  the  improvements  on  tlie 
Bedford  estate,  at  Russell  Square; 
and  opened  the  sitting  by  telling  her 
where  I  was,  and  what  I  had  seen. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  though  Loudon 
is  London,  and  aye  likely  to  be,  at 
least  for  our  time,  yet  being  a  world 
within  itself,  it  is,  to  a  surety,  sub- 
ject to  world-like  clmnges.  Ye  can- 
not well  say  m  what  it  alters,  but 


after  a  time  ye  can  see  whore  a  change 
has  taken  place,  just  as  I  observed  u> 
Mrs  Carrowav,  when  I  went  with  her 
for  the  second  time  to  Margate. 

"  *  The  rocks,'  she  observed,  *  every 
body  of  a  right  frame  of  miud  may 
tell,  without  a  text  of  Scripture,  arv 
everlasting,  and  bear  testimony  to 
the  nothingness  of  human  life.'  *Bul 
I  proved  to  her,  thuusrh  they  were, 
in  a  sense,  unchangeable,  still  tliey 
were  ever  changing,  phewing  to  her, 
in  divers  placefi,how  tilings  were  worn 
and  mouldered  away,  while  the  ee- 
nerality  of  the  cliffs  were  seemingly 
still  the  same ;  among  others,  a  pn>- 
jectile  of  the  \i*orks  on  which  heriH*- 
phew  hml  carved  our  names  only 
two  years  before ;  it  was  quite  gone, 
obliterated,  and  no  more. 

**  But,  as  I  was  saying,  London 
being  of  the  nature  or  a  perpetual 
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A'orld,  undeigoes  alterations  in  a 
ivay  that,  witnout  makinff  a  visible 
:]iange,  is  still  a  change,  it  came  to 
3as8  that,  one  summer,  the  winter 
laving  been  adjourned  Arom  June  to 
Dctober,  for  the  convenience  of  Par- 
lament,  my  rooms  were  evacuated 
or  a  longer  space  of  time  than  had 
>ver  happened  before,  from  the  time 
>f  Mr  Winsom's  departal,  in  so 
iiuch,  ihsX  I  was  beginning  to  dread 
i  total  desertion— for  the  French 
iievolution  was  then  rampaging  like 
I  drunken  man  with  a  drawn  sword ; 
ind  I  had  nightly  fears  anent  de- 
hronements,  and  the  casting  forth 
>f  every  man  of  substance,  so  that 
odgers  should  come  no  more. 

**  Well,  you  see,  there  being  a 
learth  of  lodgers,  and  rent  and  taxes 
Ireadful,  I  nwde  a  resolve  in  my  own 
nind  no  to  be  so  overly  particular 
vhen  the  season  was  over;  and  thus 
t  came  to  pass  that,  one  Saturday,  a 
iiost  respectable-looking  elderly  gen- 
lewoman  came  ina  coach  tothedoor. 
:9he  had  seen  the  bill  on  the  window, 
uid  liking,  as  she  was  nleased  to  say, 
lie  appearance  of  my  nouse,  she  had 
{topped  to  enquire,  and  was  glad 
hat  I  responded  she  could  be  ac* 
:ommodated. 

«« <  ril  take  the  first  floor,'  said  she, 
'or  all  were  empty,  *  without  taking 
iie  trouble  to  look  at  any  of  the 
>ther  apartments.' 

**  I  was  greatly  ta'en  with  this 
eddy,  for  she  was  motherly  in  her 
ooks;her  dress  foretold  she  was 
^  gentlewoman,  and  her  counter 
[lance  that  she  was  by  ordinary. 

'^  I  got  for  her,  as  ve  may  believe, 
L  comfortable  cup  of  tea,  for  she  had 
*ome  from  off  a  long  journey.  She 
Asted  it,  and  said  it  was  excellent — 
Liid  indeed  it  was  a  fine  tea ;  but  I 
*ould  observe,  while  making  it  for 
jer,  that  her  heart  often  filled  full, 
ind  was  ready  to  burst,  and  that  the 
ears  shot  into  her  eyes  from  some 
lidden  source  of  sorrow. 

*'  When  she  had  composed  and  re- 
reshed  herself,  she  oiwerved  that 
lie  day  was  far  spent,  and  said,  with 
L  sore  siffh, '  It  is  too  late  this  even- 
ng  I'  Sne  then  returned  into  her 
>edchamber,  leaving  me  to  wonder 
w-liat  she  could  mean  by  saying,  '  It 
0  too  late  this  evening.' 

^  Her  room  was  beu>w  mine,  for  I 
rlept  that  vSAi  in  the  second  floor 
o  Keep  the  bed  aired«  which  I  regiH 
vou  XXYI.  NO.  CXJX. 
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larly  do  when  my  rooms  are  empty; 
and  all  the  live-long  night  I  could 
hear  she  was  restless,  often  moan- 
ing to  herself,  as  with  the  anguish  of 
a  great  agony. 

"  By  the  break  of  day  she  was  up, 
and  gone  forth  without  giving  a  sin- 
gle direction  about  her  breakfast, 
which,  you  will  allow,  was  leaving 
me  in  a  perplexity ;  and  she  did  not 
return  till^  &e  heel  of  the  evening, 
which  did'  not  look  well ;  and  yet  I 
could  Qpt  say  wherefore,  as  she  waa 
plainly  a  mo9t  decent  matron,  and 
nad  signs  of  a  substantiality  about 
her  that  were,  to  me,  as  good  as  se- 
curities for  her  bill. 

**  I  could  discern,  however,  that 
she  had  not  been  abroad  gathering 
honey,  for,  though  her  countenance 
was  composed,  it  was  of  a  constrain- 
ed composure,  more  of  fortitude 
than  calmness,  and  she  was  absent  of 
mind,  thanking  me  kindly — more  so 
than  need  have  been — ^for  my  civility. 

*^  I  saw  she  was  troubled,  and  mar- 
velled what  could  be  the  cause ;  but 
she  was  of  a  powerful  endurance — 
that  was  evident;  and  I  had  not  cou- 
rage to  enquire  into  her  misery. 

^  On  the  Iftorrow  it  was  with  her 
as  the  yesterday ;  she  was  up,  out,  and 

fone  at  a  most  premature  nour ;  and 
was  all  day  in  a  consternation  con- 
cerning three  particulars — ^whence 
had  she  come,  what  was  her  grief, 
and  where  did  she  go  ?  But  conjec- 
ture gave  no  satisfaction. 

**  my  after  day  the  same  tiling  was 
as  regular  a  come-to-pass  as  the  ri- 
sing and  the  setting  of^the  sun.  But 
when  she  had  been  my  inmate  eight 
days,  she  came  not  back  till  very  late 
at  night— a  Saturday  night :  a  fearful 
night  that  was !  Seven  lamps  in  Ca- 
vendish Square  were  blown  out  of 
their  places  on  their  posts ;  a  chim- 
ney-pot in  Henrietta  Street  fractured 
the  skull  of  an  aged  watchman ;  and 
in  Pordand  Place  arose  a  yell  of  fire 
frightful  to  hear.  In  such  a  night 
that  mysterious  lady,  whose  name 
was  unrevealed,  came  home  from 
Newgate.    The  Sessions  were  over* 

"  She  said  to  me  nothing  of  where 
she  had  so  often  been ;  but  on  this 
occasion  her  countenance  was  a  dark- 
ened wonder.  It  was  sad,  but  with 
a  sadness  in  which  there  was  no  me- 
lancholy ;  her  eyes  were  uplift  and 
religious,  and  very  piteous  to  be- 
hold ;  still  she  appeared  serene,  but  i^ 
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was  manifest  her  heart  was  weeping 
•^weeping  blood.  I  let  her  in  my* 
self  at  the  street  door,  and  lighted 
her  up  stairs  without  speaking— her 
look  smote  me,  so  tliat  I  could  not 
speak.  As  I  set  down  the  candle  on 
the  table  till  I  could  light  her  own« 
I  found  strength  at  last  to  sajr,  *  I 
fear,  madam,  you  have  met  with  a 
sore  trial  ?' 

*"'  Yes,'  sud  she,  'but  it  is  now 
over,*     She  then  requested  me  to 

Set  her  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  crust  of 
read ;  and  when  I  had  done  so,  and 
she  had  tasted  the  wine,  she  desired 
me  to  send  for  Mr  Hatchment  the  un- 
dertaker, from  the  next  street;  which 
I  di<^  and  he  came  immediately. 

^  After  tiiey  had  been  a  season  by 
themselves,  I  went  into  the  room  to 
enquire  in  what  I  could  be  service- 
able, and  found  her  weeping  verv 
bitterlv.  Mr  Hatchment  had  recei- 
ved his  orders,  and  had  then  gone 
away;  Babby  opened  the  door  to  him 
as  he  went  out,  and  she  told  me  he 
was  like  a  man  that  had  seen  a  con- 
sternation. 

.  **  After  the  passion  of  her  grief  had 
in  some  measure  abated,  she  said  she 
hoped  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  receive  the  remains  of  a  relation 

of  hers She  could  say  no  more, 

ber  sorrow  returned  wiUi  such  vio- 
lence. Judge  what  I  felt;  but  I 
sympathizea  with  her,  and  assured 
her  t  would  do  all  I  could  to  serve 
her. 

*<  The  next  day  being  Sabbath,  she 
moved  not  from  her  room  till  tlie 
gloaming,  when  she  sent  for  a  coach, 
and  said  she  would  not  return  before 
daylight,  Wlieu  she  did  return,  there 
was  a  great  change  upon  her.  Her 
countenance  was  of  a  sedate  so- 
lemnity, her  tears  were  dried  up,  and 
there  was  more  of  melancholy  and 
less  of  despair  about  her. 
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**  All  Monday  she  was  biddes  ii 
her  darkened  room  above;  and  tlim 
was  such  a  dread— we  could  Dotb'i 
the  cause — on  Babby  and  me,  thai  we 
spoke  to  one  another  ui  whBpe^, 
and  walked  about  the  house  <n  (C 
tiptoes,  as  if  the  corpse  was  alien; 
come. 

<<  Soon  after  dark  Mr  HatehmflH 
arrived,  and  the  door  being  opened 
he  said, '  It  is  coming,'  and  prmiif 
a  hackney-coach  stopped  at  the  duo:, 
and  out  of  it  was  brou^tspyncti* 
fin,  and  the  coach  was  sent  off. 

**  Mr  Hatchment's  menborethecaf- 
fin  into  the  parlour,  and  placed  hot 
my  big  table,  which  was  set  out  (£ 
purpose ;  and  shortly  after  two  o(ki 
men  came  with  a  fine  coffin,  corn- 
ed with  crimson  velvet,  and  adone^ 
with  gold  ornaments,  into  whidithf 
beggarly  box  of  criminality  was  ^' 
anoscrewed up ; — at  the aame time i 
grand  hearse  came  to  ^e  door. 

'^  As  the  men  were  moTOtf  tk 
pageant  of  mystery  to  the  hearsf , » 
ola  gentleman  came  in  at  the  op^a 
door,  pushed  the  grand  coffin  w- 
and  demanded  to  see  the  lad]r:i: 
that  moment  a  shrill  scream  from  hr 
told  him  where  she  was.  He  <a'^ 
but  three  words  to  Mr  HatekBrt'- 
and  hastened  up  stairs,  cryii^  io.^ 
wild  and  pathetical  voice-' It  h 
pardonable  in  a  motbery— but  doA 
not  be  r 

•«  Mr  Hatchment  hurried  off*' 
hearse  with  its  dismal  load;  «id  n 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  after,  i 
footman  with  a  fine  carriage  came  ^' 
the  door,  into  which  the  c^  ffeou^ 
man  handed  the  lady,  and  took  t^ 
place  beside  her, giving  me  a  tweat}- 
pound  note,  whioi  was,  I  own,  ^^ 
handsome.  But  really  it  was  a  mf^ 
terious  afiair,  and  I  was  more  thaiii 
month  before  I  got  the  better  of  it 
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As  my  acquaintance  increased  in 
town,  mv  leisure  diminished,  and  I 
had  ffradually  less  and  less  time  to 
spena  at  home.  Still,  as  often  as  I 
could  command  an  evening,  I  endea- 
voured to  enjoy  the  company  and 
stories  of  my  Liandhidy.  An  accident, 
however,  suddenly  placed  a  little 
more  time  at  my  disposal  than  was 
quite  agreeable— a  bit  of  orange-peel 


on  the  pavement  caused  me  one^ 
to  sprain  my  ankle,  by  which  ly 
confined  to  the  house  upwards  oi  ■ 
week.  DuringthattimeMra^^ffl^" 
told  me  several  more  of  her  stones  • 
among  others,  the  foUowmg  <^ 
Country  Captain.  ._ 

«  Soonaffcer  Ae  tragical  mrs^^ 
of  which  I  told  you  the  ptfticuJaff  * 
our  last  B^enm^  I  was  ntW^? 
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the  fire  when  Babby  came  into  the 
room  with  a  great  flaiight>  to  tell  me 
that  a  gentleman  wished  to  look  at 
the  first-floor  rooms* 
***  What  like  is  he,  baimP  said  L 

He*8  a  most  weel-far*d,  sponsible- 
ooking  elderly  man/  (he  was  little 
mair  thanfifty,but  Babby  was  young.) 

He  speaks  wi'  a  loud  voice,  as  one 
laving  authority,  and  not  as  the 
»cribe8.  I  dinna  think  he's  under  the 
legree  of  a  bawronet,  or  at  least  the 
naster  of  a  Dublin  vefliiel.'  So  I  hasti«< 
y  preenton  my  dre8s»mutch'-*which 
[  was  in  the  act  of  doing  when  Babby 
»m  ben— and  went  to  the  gentle* 


**  I,  who  hare  seen  so  much  of  the 
irorld—- (as  a  second-floor  lodger  of 
nine,  Lieutenant  Splice,  used  to  say» 
v^bo  had  been  at  the  four  quarters  of 
he  world,  and  was  thirteen  years 
fc-board  ship  wi^out  sleeping  as  many 
lights  on  shore,) — as  I  was  saving, 
:,  who  have  seen  so  much  or  the 
rorld,  am  not  easily  deceived  with 
ippearances.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
Jabby  was  wronff  in  some  particu« 
ars.  Bawronet  ne  plainly  was  not, 
ind  he  was  as  plainlv  of  another  sort 
han  the  skipper  or  a  Dublin  coal- 
>ark  sailing  from  Ayr.  His  age  was 
»n  the  more  judicious  side  of  fifty. 
ie  was  as  sun-burnt  and  swarthy  as 
I  Spaniard;  fhmk,  rattling,  portly, 
ind  good-natured;  but  he  did  not 
eave  me  long  in  the  coijecturals 
ibout  hhn, 

**  After  looking  at  the  rooms,  and 
>eing  satisfied  with  their  conveni- 
ence, and,  what  was  more  pleasantly 
o  the  purpose,  surprised  at  the  mo« 
leration  or  the  rent,  he  told  me  that 
IP  was  a  country  captain  in  the  East 
ndies,  and  commanded  a  vessel  be- 
ween  the  island  of  Bengal  and  Cal- 
cutta, and  some  of  the  other  islands, 
>f  which  I  do  not  recollect  &e  names ; 
ind  then  he  informed  me,  with  a 
riendly  frankness  very  unlike  a  Eu- 
•opean,  that  he  had  made  a  little  mo- 
ipy,  and  had  managed  to  remit  a 
tackful  of  rupees  wv  a  vestment  of 
lilk  and  Indigo,  and  that  he  was  still 
lalf  owner  of  the  Babec  Sidiib  of 
I^alcutta,  the  ship  he  had  been  the 
^ptain  of. 

**  He  agreed  to  take  possession  of 
lis  rooms  next  day ;  in  toe  meantime, 
le  behoved  to  go  to  the  Jerusalem 
rofTee-house  to  meet  a  fHend  who 
lad  come  home  three  years  beforoi 
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and  with  whom  he  was  to  spend  the 
day  at  a  snuff  Bungalow,  on  a  reach 
of  the  river  below  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
In  a  pleasant  airy  situation  between 
the  coal-tar  factory  and  the  chains 
cable  smiddy. 

"  About  mid-day  of  die  day  follow- 
ing, as  meed  upon,  he  took  posses- 
sion, and  soon  after  came  a  waggon 
from  the  East  India  docks,  *  with,' 
as  he  said,  '  what  little  bamge  he 
would  require  in  town.'  Tlie  heaiy 
baggage  he  had  shipped  in  a  Leith 
smack.  What  quantity  there  was  of 
it  I  cannot  sajr;  but  for  light  bag- 
gage no  Christian  ever  saw  sic  a  col- 
lection— ^kists  as  big  as  meal  gimels, 
with  brass  locks  and  hinges,  and  bas- 
kets made  of  cane  o'  a'  sorts  and 
sizes.  One  of  them,  that  might  have 
held  him^ll,  was  fu'  o'  dirty  daes ; 
he  afterwards  gave  it  to  me,  for,  be- 
ing made  of  cane,  I  thought  it  better 
than  a  close  kist  to  baud  claes.  Among 
o^er  curiosities,  he  had  a  fine  aula 
kind  of  Madeira,  of  which  he  left  me 
half  a  dozen  bottles ;  likewise  he  left 
me  a  bottle  of  Balairic  rack,  a  cor« 
dial  medicine,  which  had  the  taste  of 
rum  pushiont  wi'  tar. 

**  He  had  also  a  black,  or  rather  a 
brown,  serving-man,  in  an  Indian 
dress,  and  a  turban  like  a  puddock* 
stool  ;--an  extraordinary  well-bred 
thing  it  was,  and  it  aye  made  a  low 
boo,  with  its  hands  on  its  forehead, 
not  only  to  me,  but  to  Babby,  and 
the  lassoek  Sally  we  then  had  to 
help,  for  Babby  was  but  newly  come 
from  Scotland,  and  had  not  properly 
learnt  ^e  English  language. 

*<  After  dinner  he  invited  me  ben 
(for  he  was  a  home-fiuing  lodger) 
to  taste  the  fine  auld  Madeira;  and 
behag  couthy  and  pleased,  he  benii^ 
to  recount  to  me  his  adventures,  ne 
came  from  the  shire  of  Ayr,  like  my- 
sell,  and  served  his  time  to  the  sea 
oot  o*  Greenock,  after  which  he  was 
shipped  for  Calcutta,  wi'  seven-and* 
thirQr  young  lads  from  the  same 
Idntra  side,  consigned  to  Messrs 
Warden,  M*Fergu8,  and  Co.,  a'  kith 
or  kin  to  the  chief  of  the  concern. 
The  Captafai,  being  the  nearest  rel*. 
tion  of  me  whole  tot,  was  soon  madA 
tiiird  mate  of  a  vessel;  and  so,  by  in- 
terest and  merit,  he  had  risen  to  the 
command  of  the  Babec  Sahib,  and  to 
be  master  of  the  lac  of  rupees. 

**  He  told  me  that  he  haa  no  family^, 
but  he  had  two  natural  daughters  by 
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&  Hindod  woman,  for  whom  he  had 
well  provided;  and  his  plan  of  life 
was,  after  he  had  taken  a  cruize  in 
London,  to  go  down  to  Ajrrshire  and 
build  a  cottage  near  Ardrosflan,  which 
he  had  heard  was  a  pleasant  place, 
much  frequented  during  the  summer 
by  the  best  of  company  nrom  Glasgow 
and  Paisley. 

"  He  went  out  early  for  the  theatre 
without  taking  tea,  as  he  wished  to 
see  how  they  came  on  there,  in  com- 
parison with  the  gentlemen  who  act« 
ed  at  Calcutta.  Seeing  he  was  inno* 
cent  of  the  ways  of  London,  I  admo« 
nished  him  o'  the  deceits  practised 
by  the  sli|ght-of-hand  part  of  the 
audience;  but  he  made  light  of  them, 
and  told  me,  that  the  pocket-picker» 
here  were  not  worth  a  d  ■  (ye 

must  not  expect  me  to  repeat  all  the 
whole  word)  compared  with  the 
thieves  and  reevers  of  China;  and 
that  thoue^h  he  had  made  many  voy- 
ages to  Canton,  they  ne'er  were  able 
to  come  over  him* 

"  Weel,  to  the  playhouse' the  Cap- 
tain goes ;  and  as  he  told  me  he 
would  be  home  early,  I  had  a  bit  of 
my  own  Dulap  cheese  rf>fady  toasted 
for  him,  with  a  bottle  of  Edinburgh 
ale  for  daintice.  Never  was  a  man, 
come  to  so  many  years  of  discretion^ 
•o  comical  as  he  was  on  his  return. 
The  grandeur  of  the  house  was 
above  all  parabolics ;  but  as  for  the 
players,  diey  did  not  understand  their 
trade  at  all  compared  with  the  Cal- 
cutta eentlen^en,  though  he  thought 
one  Mr  John  Cammell,  and  a  Mrs 
Siddons,  might  pass,  too,  at  Calcutta. 

**  But,  above  all,  he  was  most  de- 
lighted with  the  civility  of  the  com- 
pany, especially  with  a  most  polite 
gentleman  whom  he  had  met  at  die 
pit  door,  and  who  warned  him  of  the 
Dlackffuards  who  infest  that  theatre. 
He  told  him  the  names  of  the  play- 
ers, and  pointed  out  every  thing 
most  interesting,  from  the  ladies  in 
the  boxes,  to  ^e  beautiful  chandelier, 
which  cost  a  thousand  pounds,  in  the 
ceiling.  '  I  promise  myself  great 
pleasure,'  said  he,  'from  this  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  have  invited  him 
to  dine  with  me  to-morrow;  but  lie 
suddenly  left  me  to  join  a  friend  he 
saw  in  one  of  the  upper  boxes.' 

**  By  this  time,  as  it  was  wearing 
late,  the  Captain  thought  of  going  to 
bed,  and  feeJinff  for  his  watch  to  wind 
It  up,  lo  and  behold  it  was  gone  I  and 
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away  also  was  his  diamond  bm.^- 

Fin  I  Though  I  was  sorry  at  his  I(h, 
yet  couldna  but  feel  something  lib 
a  satisfaction  that  he  had  fouDd^in^ 
in  no  taking  my  advice;  howem. 
I  counselled  him  to  go  to  Bow  Stifrr 
and  consult  the  magistrates.  I  tro*^ 
he  owed  me  a  fee  for  that  adrirf ,  ^f 
at  the  cost  of  no  more,  as  he  ^ 
than  ten  guineas,  both  his  new  p^ 
watch  and  diamond  pin  were  iWo- 
vered.  But,  poor  man — ^we  ought  w 
be  proud  of  nothing  in  this  werW- 
when  the  newspapers  came  in  tlk^ 
day  after,  there  was  the  whole  ston 
set  forth  in  a  most  reprobate,  mamirr. 
under  the  title  of,  *  llie  misfortaaH 
of  a  wise  man  of  ^e  East,  or,  dohs 
a  flat'  I  need  not  add,  that  h»  po* 
lite  and  ceeveleezed  frien'  neverciW 
to  dinner — You  understand? 

<"  While  he  was  at  Bow-Street,  a 
youn^  woman,  clothed  in  the  ng^  o^ 
wliat  nad  once  been  a  silk  dress,  caiw* 
into  the  office.  She  stated  her  ra^ 
to  the  Magistrate  in  a  most  moviif 
manner.  She  was  the  widoir  of  ^ 
Ensign,  who,  in  consequence  of  i 
quarrel  with  his  commandiiy-offi*^ 
— a  tyrannical  character— hid  l>e?> 
brought  to  a  court-martia],  and  i^ 
deprived  of  his  commission  in  tbe 
Island  of  St  Kitts,  where  he  immrdi- 
ately  after  died  of  the  yeDow  fern. 
brought  on  by  a  broken  heart  Hi' 
brother  officers,  |md  other  \mm 
gentlemen,  raised  a  subscription  sw 
sent  her  home ;  but  on  her  Itndig 
at  Chatham  out  of  a  transport,  «f 
fell  sick,  and  all  her  litUe  nMweTin^ 
expended,  and  her  clothes  sold,  b^ 
fore  she  was  in  a  condition  to  cofflf 
to  London.  The  Magistrate  «« 
deeply  affected  by  her  tale  of  woe, 
and  giving  her  a  small  sum  for  io)* 
mediate  relief,  advised  her  to  menjo- 
rialeeze  the  Duke  of  York. 

"  Captain  Monsoon  said  he  never 
felt  more  for  a  poor  creature  in  b^ 
life;  but  having,  since  his  bndij^j 
been  taken  in  before  by  a  p"^'*' 
story,  he  was  determined  to  'f  "**J 
cautious  for  the. future;  so^  in^ 
of  giving  her  any  thing  m  A«  o^^; 
he  took  her  address,  and  went  w^ 
morning  to  tlie  house,— a  wrrt*^ 
ed  shell,  in  a  loathsome  pl«*i;T*u 
there,  in  a  hideous  earret,  he  W""^** 
such  a  scene  of  misery  *n<|,^^ 
tion  as  couldna  be  equally  fjt 
poor  creature  was  sittiii  in  "f  *?; 
of  seven  wore  than  hrifiitked  ctaid- 
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r«n,  all  huddling  together  to  keep 
themselves  warnoy  aud  the  helpleHs 
orphans  told  him  they  had  not  tasted 
food  for  two  days.  His  heart  was 
so  melted  he  could  stand  no  more ; 
HO  he  put  a  five-pound  note  into 
their  mother's  hand,  and  promised  to 
raise  a  subscription  for  her  among 
his  friends  at  tne  Jerusalem  Coffee- 
house. Nor  did  he  fail  in  his  pro- 
mise ;  some  days  after,  having  ga- 
thered upwards  of  fifty  pounds,  he 
came  to  me  triumphing,  saying  he 
would  make  the  widow's  heart  sing 
for  joy ;  and  he  actually  persuaded 
me  to  put  on  my  pelisse — and  I  put 
on  my  best— to  go  with  him  to  that 
house  of  mourning. 

<<  Well,  when  we  arrived,  we  could 
not  get  up  the  stairs,  there  was  such 
%  crowd  of  women  assembled  round 
!he  door,  all  speaking  at  once  to  a 
Jecent-looking,  short,  fatty,  elderly 
nan,  with  a  curly  brown  wiff.  He 
.ras  one  of  the  Mendicity  lM>ciety, 
:ome  to  enquire  into  the  sorrowful 
rale ;  and,  by  putting  different  things 
hegither,  he  discovered  that  the  ajf- 
licted  madam  was  a  second-hand 
country  play-actress^  and  that  the 
fpven  children  were  beggars'  brats, 
lircd  by  the  week,  at  a  shilling  a- 
>iece,  to  make  a  scene.  Did  ye  ever 
lear  of  such  limmerhood  ?  fiut  the 
eddy  was  off  and  away,  having  elo- 
ped with  a  notour  pocket-picker,  after 
he  had  filled  him  fou  the  night  before 
rut  of  the  five-pound  note. 

"  It's  no  possible  to  describe  the 
Jppage  the  Captain  was  in  at  this 
liHcovery,  nor  what  he  said  of  the 
^ndoners  in  general ;  but  he  gave 
lit'  the  fifty  pounds  to  distribute  in 
harity,  charging  me  never  to  men- 


tion it,  for  if  it  reached  the  Jerusa- 
lem, he  would  never  hear  an  end  o't. 
And  much  good  did  that  fifty  pounds 
do  to  many  a  straitened  Scotch  fa- 
mily, who  had  not  proved  so  fortu- 
nate as  the  generality  of  our  country-^ 
folk  in  London. 

"  Soon  after  this  another  accidence 
befell  the  Captain.  The  Indian  lad, 
his  serving-man  with  the  puddock- 
stool  turban,  was,  along  witb  our 
Sally,  whom  he  engaged  Tor  a  house- 
maid, sent  off  in  a  Leith  smack,  widi 
a  letter  to  his  sister,  a  minister's  wi- 
dow, living  in  Edinburgh,  that  they 
might  have  a  house  reaay  for  his  re- 
ception, he  himself  intending  in  tiie 
meantime  to  take  a  tour  by  land  to 
see  the  cotmtry,  by  the  mtul  coach. 
But  his  first  news  was,  that  as  soon 
as  the  two  landed  they  got  them- 
selves married.  How  the^  courted, 
or  how  came  to  a  love-paction,  is  past 
my  fathoming ;  for  no  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, or  even  of  Scotch,  could  the  lad 
speak ;  and  it  was  no  in  nature  that 
Sally  could  understand  Hindoo,  or 
any  other  dead  language. 

*^  But  the  Captain's  tribuhitions  were 
manifold,  9jua  some  of  them  of  a  co- 
mical kind ;  for  after  he  was  so  often 
taken  in  he  grew  just  desperate,  and 
would  scarcely  believe  the  sun  was 
in  the  firmament  on  the  sunniest  day. 
To  me,  however,  he  proved  a  very 
worthy  and  discreet  lodger ;  and  I 
daresay  in  time,  when  nis  Indian 
vapours  were  properly  evacuated,  he 
sooered  down  into  a  good-liearted 
gentleman,  with  a  competency  of 
common  sense,  which  is  more  than 
I  can  say  of  all  my  other  Indian  ac- 
quaintances." 
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Al  TOBioGR APRT 16  allowcd,  by  com- 
aon  consent,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
miversally  agreeable  kinds  of  read- 
ng,  combining  utility  with  amuse- 
Lif*nt.  To  the  historical  and  the  me- 
iphyRical  student,  it  affords  rehixa- 
lon  from  laborious  investigation,  or 
rom  intense  abstract  tliought,  com- 
ined  with  valuable  information  in 
leir  respective  pursuits ;  whilst  to 
IP  general  reader,  to  him  who  reads 
liefly  to  •*  kill  the  enemy/'  it  unites 
luch  of  thQ  entemimn^at  Qf  th« 


novel,  with  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
seeming  to  be  engaged  with  an  in- 
structive book.  Tnis  has  long  been 
the  brilliant  condition  of  autobiogra- 
phy, but  (alas  for  the  vicissitudes  of 
all  eartlilv  things !)  we  doubt  the  era 
of  its  splendour  is  rapidly  passing 
away.  In  the  days  of  autobiography 
cal  glory,  no  one  dreamed  of  bestow- 
ing his  or  her  memoirs  or  confessions, 
upon  the  world,  who  had  not  either 
ODtained  such  a  lofty  reputation  as 
might  r«^der  the  priviite  voadMct  fui4 
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feelingB  of  Hs  proprietor  matter  of    local  drcaustaiicea  difficult  of  ar* 


general  Intereat ;  or  played  sach  a 
iBtingulshed  part  in  the  ffreat  drama 
of  life,  81  might  bestow  historical  im- 
portance! upon  their  anecdotes  of 
themselres  and  their  fellow-perform- 
ers. If  any  persons  of  inferior  pre- 
tensiona  did  then  presume  to  intrude 
into  the  legitimate  autobiographical 
class,  th«T  were  only  such  as,  having 
spent  their  lives  amongst  those  mas- 
ter-spirits of  whom  we  long  to  know 
every  thing,  had  beheld  them  in  dis- 
habille, at  least  in  their  working-day 
garb,  and  whose  misnamed  autobio- 
graphy, in  fact,  consisted  of  gossip^— 
we  beg  pardon,  reminiscences,  we 
believe,  is  the  technical  term,— con- 
cerning their  betters.  But  really,  if 
stock-jobbers  and  contractors  are  to 

eve  us  accounts  of  their  profits  and 
sses ;  if  every  unfortunate  female 
(the  sentimental  modem  designation 
of  those,  whom  our  more  jocular  fa- 
thers termed  ladies  of  easy  virtue)— 
!f  every  swindler  and  thief-taker  is  to 
nauseate  the  public  with  the  detail  of 
their  vulvar  vices,  relying  upon  the 
names  of  those  whose  podcets  they 
have,  after  their  respective  fashions, 
assailed  or  protected,  for  exciting  a 
prurient  curiosity  that  may  commimd 
a  sale,  the  very  name  of  autobiogra^ 
phy  will,  we  apprehend,  erelong,  be 
loathingly  rejected  in  the  drawing*, 
room,  as  fit  only  for  the  kitchen  or 
the  servants'  hall. 

Tlie  first  incentive  to  reflections 
of  this  kind  arose,  we  grieve  to  say, 
at  home.  When  the  notorious  Har- 
riette  Wilson  published  her  life,  the 
mass  of  scandal  was  greedily  devour- 
ed by  many,  who,  we  should  fain  havo 
hoped,  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
history  of  vice,  however  garnished 
with  8plendid  nsunes.  But  the  odious 
publication  passed  away  without 
founding  a  school;  and,  for  ourselves, 
we  had  really  for^tten  its  n^paritioiiy 
when  it  was  recSled  to  our  memory 
by  the  swarms  of  soi-disant  autobio*> 
graphical  memoirs  with  which  tho 
Fr&ch  press  is  at  this  moment  teem- 
ing. We  say  sov-disant^  because  it  is 
manifestly  next  to  impossible  that  aH 
these  memoirs  should  be  the  work  of 
their  nominal  writers ;  although  we 
do  not  intend  entering  into  a  critical 
investigation  of  their  respective  pre- 
tensions to  authenticity,  which  would 
require  more  time  than  we  have  lei- 
sure or  inclination  to  bestow  upon 
these  effusions^  and  a  knowledge  of 


quisition  hi  a  foreign  country.    Ifor. 
in  fact,  does  the  queatiofn  of  their 
truth  or  falsehood  mudi  ^nify  to 
our  view  of  the  subject.     Tnat  Aey 
aD  profess  to  be  genuine,  and  seem, 
as  such,  to  be  popular,  shews  the  pr^ 
sent  lamentable  d^radatloii  of  auto- 
bioeraphy  in  France  at  least;  and 
reaQy,  some  amongst  tiieae  memob« 
most  generally  beliered  to  be  fe- 
nuine,  betray  so  clearly  tihe  revisW 
touches  of  the  bookmaker,  (as  \~h 
docq*s  Memoirs,  where  we  find  a  d}»> 
play  of  erudition,  for  which  we  raBy 
cannot  give  the  worthy  antobiom- 
pher  credit,)  that  we  cannot  fino  is 
our  hearts  to  make  much  diffprrore 
between  these,  and  thoee  moat  poei- 
tively  ccmdemned  as  foigeiies,  inudi 
are^  at  least,  the  production  of  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with,  or  well 
read  in,  the  times,  manners,  md  nio> 
rals  they  delineate,  and  who  poseesv 
one  of  the  principid  talents  of  the 
dramatist  and  novelist,  t.  e.  that  «f 
tiioroQghly   identifyii^    thenselrec 
with  the  character  assumed,  keepinr 
clear  of  caricature^perhape  toociear, 
if  we  consider  the  books  aa  works  of 
imaginatioa.    So,  for  instance,  in  thf 
Memoirss  de  Mad.  du  Barri,  the  oc- 
casional mistakes  are  not  palpad4^ 
enough  for  laughter,  bat  are  such  w 
a  low4Nmi,  low-bred,  and  iflitenite 
woman  must  almost  tneritablj  mak(>  ; 
as  where,  to  take  an  example  at  ran- 
dom, she  says  that  Louis  XV.  war 
afraid  of  being  pressed  to  revttke  the 
edict  of  Nant^  necessarilj  meanh^ 
to  re-^nact  it    Moreover,  tfie  way  in 
which  the  vulgar  sins  of  die  Buppof<ni- 
tious  writer's  early  career  are  aairrpd 
or  glossed  over,  as  aH,  however  nu- 
merous,, affiura  of  the  heart,,  and  th« 
attempt  to  prove  her  birth  le^timat^, 
are  more  natural  from  the  pen  of  an 
autobiographeress,  than  from  thai  of 
an  aiidior  ansxioua  only  for  tlie  sale 
of  his  book. 

Some  of  these  realor  jMefH(».«uto- 
biographies,  however,  althou^  a^« 
suredly  net  books  such  as  we  woidd 
recommend  to  our  fm  readers,  or  as 
can  be  perused  by  any  one  witfiont 
painful  disgust,  are  yet  not  devoid  of 
mstniction.  They  contain  useful, 
though  detestable  pictttres  of  human 
nature,  which  he  who  would  study  it 
thoroughly,  ahouid  know;  and  scone 
of  them  may  afibrd  a  fr^htful  politi- 
cal lesson  to  the  philosophical  legiif- 
talor,  ^  their  exhthMw  of  die  nhcr 
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depravitf  of  heart,  mind,  and  even 
taste,  that  absolute  power,  uncheck- 
Ml  by  public  opinion  from  without, 
ind  by  religious  or  moral  principle 
Vom  within,  will  produce.    It  is  in 
his  point  of  view  that  we  may  bear 
o  read  in  Mad.  du  Barri's  Memoirs, 
>f  the  highborn  and  wealthy  dames 
.vho  contended  for  the  envied  ^tua- 
ion  of  the  king's  declared  mistress; 
—of  the  nobles,  courtiers,  and  minis- 
;er8,  who  asebted  the  struffgies  of 
heir  sisters,  wives,  and  dauditers,  to 
ittract— that  was  easy— and  to  fix, 
he  royal  notice,  whkh  was  to  bestow 
«uch  infamous  exaltation  ;~of  the 
lonour  and  privileges  attached  to  the 
wst,  such  as  the  ministers  being  or- 
lered,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette,  to  as- 
leroble  in  the  mistress's  apartment, 
uid  hold  in  her  presence  a  sort  of 
nelirainary  council,  fw  the  arran- 
ring  of  busmess,  to  be  discussed  in 
he  regular  Council,at  which  the|King 
>resided ;  (somewhat  a  dull  honour 
br  the  ignorant  Du  Barri,  whatever 
t  might  nave  been  to  her  predecessor 
he  Pompadour,  who  aspired  to  go- 
rem  the  idngdom;  she  stickled  for  it, 
levertheless,  as  her  prerogative)— of 
he  obscene  conversation  at  the  kn- 
>eci]e  old  royal  profligate^s  snug  par- 
ies, the  only  conversadon  he  enjoy- 
>d,  which  the  ladies  of  the  court,  ad- 
nitted  as  a  signal  favour  to  his  sup- 
pers, listened  to,  if  they  did  not  jom 
n  it,  but  which  was  too  gross  to  be 
(ubsequently  repeated  by  the  favour- 
te,  though  trained  to  the  habits  and 
nanners  of  her  class ;— of  the  princes 
>f  the  blood,  who,  having  gone  into 
>pen  opposition  to  the  court  upon 
he  Chancellor  Maupeou's  measures 
igaiuHt  the   Parliaments,  sent   the 
^rincesfl  of  Conti  to  the  royal  Mis- 
re9»,  (so  lately  all  but  a  street-walk- 
T,)  to  solicit  die  restoration  of  their 
ecret  pensions,  and  who,  foiled  in 
\m  honourable  negotiation,   fairly 
Hid  frankly  bargains  for  the  price, 
a  hard  cash,  oftheir  rattmg,  and  re- 
ppearing  at  Versailles,  their  absence 
rom  wmch  annoyed  his  Majesty, 
[lie  only  thing  like  an  ordinary  sense 
►f  decency  that  occurs  from  b^n- 
nns  to  end  of  Du  Barri's  court  life, 
•«  the  difficulty  that  was  made  about 
ler  first  presentation  at  court  to  the 
Cing  at  the  drawing-room,  andlhis 
laughters,  Me$dame$  de  France;  and 
•ven  this  appears  to  have  been,  in 
act,  a  political  intriguei  of  which  her 


career,  as  a  common  courteaam,  was 
rather  the  pretext  than  the  cause* 
The  only  point  really  important  to 
the  presentation,  it  should  seem,  was 
her  being  married,  and   ^at  was 
eguaily  important  at  an  earlier  stage 
or  her  favour,  when  we  assuredly  had 
not  anticipated  its  coming  into  que^ 
tion.     The  Valet  de  Chambre,  who 
first  presented  the  beautiful  candidate 
for  toe  vacant  office,  to  the  amoroua 
Monarch,  upon  a  less  public  occasion, 
was  almost  driven  to  despair  when  he 
soon  afterwards  discovered,  not  that, 
according  to  the  editor's  delicate  aa 
elegant  phraseology,  **  she  had  re- 
signed her  charms  to  the  first  comer," 
but  tiiat  the  had  never  been  mairied 
to  her  last  keeper's  brother,  whose 
name  riie  bore.    To  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  theroyal  Mercury,  and  secure 
the  fortune  of  the  patrician  house  of 
Du  Barri,  the  provincial  nobleman 
hastened  to  Paris,  and  legalized  die 
infamy  of  his  name.   Moreover,  as  if 
to  counterbalance  any  prudish  finsti- 
diousness  that  might  be  suspected  in 
the  dURculty  about  compelling  tiie 
somewhat  elderly  Mesdamee  to  re* 
ceive  their  fathers  new  Sultana,  this 
woman,  recently  so  low  in  her  de- 
graded caste,  tiiat  we  apprehend  die 
Harriette  'Wilsons   ano  Co.  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  contamination 
of  fellowship  with  her,  was  the  first 
female,  out  of  the  royal  family,  pre- 
sented to  the  youthful  bride  or  the 
heir-apparent,  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
upon  tier  arrival  at  Versailles  as  Dau- 
pniness.  We  cannot  but  pause  at  tlus 
foul  climax  of  licentious  disdain  for 
all  morality,  decorum,  and  even  for 
their  mere  external  observances,  to 
ask  who  shall  dare  rigidly  to  con- 
demn a  young  and  lovely  creature, 
forced  into  such  association  by  him 
who  should  have  been  her  ^de,  by 
her  husband's  grandfather,  if  she  did 
learn  not  to  reverence  chastiQr  as  the 
first  and  most  indispensable  of  female 
vhtues? 

After  what  we  have  said  of  the  por« 
trdture  given  us  of  the  Court  of 
Louis,so  strangely  sumamed  Le  Bien 
Aime,  the  thoroti^h  contempt  which 
the  King  and  his  mvourites,  male  and 
female,  entertained  for  literary  ge- 
nius, would  hardly  be  worth  men- 
tioning, even  for  the  pleasure  of  class* 
ing  literary  genius  with  virtue,  ho- 
nour, honesty,  and  every  other  object 
of  human  reneration  then  despised 
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and  ridiculed  at  VersaillM.  But  we 
are  reluctantly  compelled  to  notice 
the  circumBtance  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  the  humiliating  avoiv^,  that 
literary  genius  richly  merited  the  re- 
buffs it  experienced,  by  seeking  the 
patronage  of  such  Msecenases.  Vol- 
taire and  his  school,  flattered  and 
courted  Mad.  du  Barri  as  they  had 
flattered  and  courted  Mesdames  de 
Pompadour,  de  Chateauroux,  &c.  &c ; 
and  she  appears  to  have  concealed 
her  Platomc  correspondence  with  tlie 
unprincipled  patriarchbf  Femey  from 
her  royal  dotard,  with  nearly  as  much 
care  as  her  intercourse  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  with  her  footman 
Noel,  with  her  friend  and  privy-coun- 
sellor the  Due  d'Ac(|uillon,  with  her 
lover  the  Due  de  Bnssac  Cosse,  and 
the  Lord  knows  how  many  more. 

Mad.  du  Barri,  however  disagree- 
able to  read,  however  revolting  be 
her  Memou^,  may  be  admitted  as  be- 
longing to  what  we  have  spoken  of 
as  Sie  inferior  order  of  legitimate 
Autobiographers.  But  if,  throwing 
her  four  volumes  aside  in  disgust,  we 
turn  to  the  Souvenirs  d*une  Con- 
TEMPORAiNE,  RecoUections  of  a  Con- 
temporary, that  fill  eight,  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  presumption  of  a 
Dutch  private  gentlewoman,  who, 
like  our  oivn  already  mentioned 
shameless  country^voman,  has  no  pre- 
tention but  her  guilt  for  intruding 
upon  our  notice  t  Wlio,  whilst  she 
professes  herself  the  avowed  or  the 
casual  paramoiu'  of  men,  whose  large 
share  m  the  fearful  chances  and 
changes  that,  for  so  many  years,  con- 
vulsed the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
shook  even  our  sea-girt  home  with 
alarm,  renders  them  Ejects  of  eager 
curiosity,  tells  us  nothing  of  the  pub- 
lic conduct  of  her  lovers  beyond 
what  is  generally  known,  and  nothing 
of  their  private  conduct  that  is  worth 
knowing  ?  The  fair  contemporary  of 
the  Revolution,  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
the  Restoration,  is  in  fact  far  too  ex- 
clusively engrossed  wi^  her  own 
perfections,  intellectual  and  moral ; 
tier  universal  genius,  her  independ- 
ence of  character,  her  romantic  disin- 
terestedness, and  her  passionate  sen- 
sibility, to  impress  us  very  forcibly 
with  her  sincerity.  We  are  never- 
theless inclined  to  give  her  so  far 
credit  for  tnitli,  as  not  to  hold  her 
book  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
thence  to  bejieve  the  representation 


she,  with  aApArent  iiiieoiiBclottnif«\, 

fives  of  tne  state  of  monlity  ii 
ranee,  duringnot  only  the  Re  toIb- 
tion,  but  the  Empire;  a  period  ^ 
unaccountably  eulogized  by  mw  of 
our  compatriot  liberals,  exhibhine  it 
as  worse,  if  worse  be  poB8ible»  Uu 
under  Louis  XV.  This  is  some  imlf 
consolation,  though  we  confess  a  sor- 
ry one,  for  us  lovers  and  chnnpiaB^ 
of  legitimacy :  but  we  lia?e  roood 
another  of  a  higher  and  purer  naturr, 
one  that  has  almost  repaid  ue  for 
wading,as,  in  our  character  of  catmn 
for,  and  reffulators  of,  the  publk 
taste,  we  felt  it  our  bounden  dutf 
to  do,  through  the  Cwtempowmt 
voluminouB  recollections  of  emr 
body  in  the  world ;  the  €oii«Mx 
of  ascertaining  how  little  popular  b 
such  a  work  in  our  own  coimtry- 
The  proof  of  this  gratifying  fart  i\ 
that  one  of  our  new  Hebdomadal  Pe^ 
riodicals  has  ventured  to  enlirffl  it^ 
columns  with  lai|[e  portionfl  of  tlx^ 
Sauvenir$y9A  origmaf  CMTespopdfoc' 

or  information,  or V^  ^ 

ly  neither  recollect  or  care  wbatwv 
die  title  under  which  these  plagiarift 
appeared.  But  as  we  have  bad  dte 
trouble  of  perusing  these  Tolunies 
we  will  so  tar  turn  our  labour  to  v- 
count,  as  to  give  our  readers  flucb  i 
notion  of  the  heterogeneous  coDtroo. 
as  may,  we  should  hope,  effectuiliT 
guard  them  against  bemg  dravn  into 
following  our  example. 

La  CkmUnqwrame  is  the  daugbtrr 
of  a  noble  Hungarian  exile  by  aDu^ 
heiress,  whose  name,  Van-Ayiof* 
Jonghe,  he  was  obli^  to  assumf  °i 
marrying  her.  Mademoiselle  ^^ 
Aylde-Jonghe  married,  at  twelreor 
thirteen,  a  rich  Dutch  merchant,  wh« 
passionately  loved  her,  and  ffbo^ 
name  she  conceals  that  she  Boar  oo^ 
disgrace  it  She  accompanied  wr 
husband  to  the  army  m  boy'a  clotws 
and  afterwards  ran  away  from  huj 
partly  because  the  mdeiendewrf  « 
genius  cannot  submit  to  toe  tranuneh 
of  domestic  happiness,  partly  becaurf 
she  was  indignant  at  his  wcakn<«  JJ 
forgiving  her  detected  intripiw^'!|J 
French  officers.  She  then  fired  »!» 
Moreau,  one  of  tiie  most  estimawe^ 
the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  vw* 
after  a  while  allowed  her  to  bear  w^ 
name,  and  in^oduced  her  as  3»j 
Moreau  to  the  wives  of  his  fn^ 
and  acquaintances,  amopwt  otwns 
it  sbouW  ^e^Pi  W  }J*^» 
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Wlien  he  had  tamed  her  off»  upon 
discoveriiiff  that  she  waB  solicitan^  a 
correaponaence  with  Nej,  having 
conceived  a  Bentunental  passion  for 
le  Brave  dea  Brtmes,  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  and  the  insulting  impo- 
Hition  of  her  introduction  was  thus 
made  manifest,  no  husband  or  father 
Hcems  to  have  resented  it  A  meek 
for^veness  of  personal  insult,  at 
which  we  shoula  more  exceedinffly 
marvel,  were  we  not  informed  tnat 
the  fugitive  wife's  acquaintance  had 
been  courted  by  ladies,  viz.  Mad.  Tal- 
lien  and  others,  before  she  had  as- 
sumed the  name,  style,  and  title  of 
Mad.  Moreau. 

Ney  seems  to  have  returned  her 
passion  but  coldly ;  ''indeed  her  youth 
was  gone  by,*'  when  he  at  length  vi- 
sited her,  and  he  himself  was  on  the 
point  of  marriage  with  a  young  and 
lovely  wife :  nevertheless  he  let  him- 
self be  loved,  and  occasionally  re- 
warded his  she-lover's  devote<uiess, 
more  than  Mad,  le  MarechaU  might 
have  liked  had  she  known  it,  and  more 
than  she  may  even  now,  if  still  alive« 
like  to  learn.  The  enamoured  Contem- 
porary ran  after  her  idol  every  where, 
to  Spain,  to  Russia,  and  where  not ; 
sometimes  it  diiould  seem  gettine  a 
kiss,  and  sometimes  a  kick,  for  her 
pains.  But  neither  harsh  treatment 
nor  neglect,  neither  absence  nor  that 
worst  of  absences,  death  itself,  could 
turn  her  constant  heart,  or  in  the 
least  damp  her  ardour ;  and  she  now 
ailores  iHey's  memory  as  fervently 
as  she  ever  did  his  person. 

This  contemporaneous  heart,  how- 
ever, if  it  is  not  fickle,  is  of  a  cap»* 
cious  nature,  somewhat  startling  to 
our  insular  notions  of  hearts,  and  es- 
pecially of  female  hearts.  Our  Dutch 
heroine's  immutable  passion  for  Ney, 
did  not  prevent  her  suDsequently  con- 
ceiving a  similar  co-existent  passion 
for  a  handsome  youth  called  Leopold. 
Still  less  could  it  mterfere  with  her 
regard  for  Talleyrand,  or  offer  any 
impediment  to  the  proud  alacrity  wiu 
winch,  at  Milan,  she  received  the 
handkerchief  thrown  her  one  night  by 
Napoleon.  The  high  honour  of  this 
hingle  nocturnal  tete^-^eie  with  the 
Emperor,  entirely  changed  her  po- 
litics, and  from  being  a  zealous  Re- 
publican, she  became  a  fanatic  Im- 
perialist It  does  not  seem  to  have 
Wn  the  amiable  gallantry  of  Napo- 
legn'i  puum^n  im  ^vrQught  tliia 


change;  /or  all  that  she  tells  of  hia 
behaviour  towards  her  is,  that  upon 
her  introduction  he  allowed  her  to 
wait,  without  a  word  or  look  of  apo- 
logy, till  he  had  finished  his  letters. 
It  might,  however,  be  gratitude,  for 
he  rewarded  the  prompt  compliance 
of  Moreau's  cast-off  mistress,  by  pla** 
cing  her  in  the  household  of  his  sister 
Mad.  Bacciocchi,  aiias  Eliza,  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany.  With  this  prin- 
cess the  Contemporaine  became  a 
prodigious  favourite,  probably  from 
congeniality  of  disposition,  and  waa 
em]^oyed  upon  an  imporUmt  diplo- 
matic mission  to  Naples,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  reclaiming  a  truant 
lover  of  the  grand  duchess's,  who  had 
been  lured  from  his  allegiance  by  tiie 
superior  youth  and  beauty  of  her  sis- 
ter Mad.  Murat,  alitu  Queen  Caro- 
line. 

The  vehemence  of  the  new  con- 
vert to  monarchy's  admiration  for  the 
Emperor,  seems  to  have  displeased 
Ney,  with  whom,  after  the  restora- 
tion, she  had  wellnigh  quarrelled  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  Bourbons.  She  re- 
presents the  Prince  of  Moskwa.'as 
nonest  in  his  intentions  when  he 
marched  against  his  former  master ; 
and  the  conduct  that  cost  his  life,  as 
simply  the  result  of  a  moral  imbeci- 
lity of  character,  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  the  most  reckless  daring 
m  battle.  Although  we  place  no  great 
confidence  in  La  Contemporaine^  we 
incline  to  believe  her  testimony  upon 
this  point,  partly  because  it  agrees 
with  our  own  previous  opinion  upon 
tlie  subject^  and  partly  because  it  is 
self-evident  that  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred painting  her  hero  as  a  devoted 
Napoleonite,  engaged  in  the  plots  of 
which  she  speaks  as  hanng  paved 
the  way  for  the  return  from  Elba ; 
and  in  furtherance  of  which,  she  vi- 
sited diat  toy-empire,  where, from  her 
reception,  she  was  mistaken  for  Ma- 
rie liouise.  But  she  was  cordially 
reconciled  to  Ney  when  she  again  saw 
him  amongst  the  Marshals  of  the  em- 
pire, and  followed  him  to  Quatre 
Bras,  and  Waterloo,  where  he  achie- 
ved prodigies.  In  fact,  he  won  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  put  the  whole 
English  array  to  flight  She  does  not 
explain  what  brought  them  back 
again ;  and  indeed  seems  much  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  the  battle  came 
afterwards  to  be  lost  W9  cannot 
\Aim^  ter  perplexity  under  such  cir« 


eumttaiieei ;  ttid  ife  wett  reimllect,    toand  aimr  tibe  Duke  of  ^i^enin^ 


diat  in  l^n,  the  Duke  of  Wdllngb 
ton  was  in  the  habit  of  aimilarly  per* 
plexiDg  llie  MtmiteuT^  hv  biimdenng, 
lUce  an  Iriahman  as  he  i»,  into  a  vie- 
toi7»  when,  by  all  die  rulee  of  miU« 
taiy  Bdence,  he  ought  to  have  nm 
away. 

So  fe,  we  hare  no  meaaa  beyond 
internal  evidence,  of  Judging  of  the 
truth  or  folaehood  of  the  Ccmtempo^ 
faints  recoliectioni ;  and  she  mav 
Mcely  enough  have  intrigued  wtth  au 
liie  diBtinffuislied  men  wliom   she 
daims  aa  tier  loven ;  but  die  now 
gives  her  Engiidi  readers  a  teet  by 
which  to  judge  of  her  veradty^  Soon 
after  Ney's  execution,  she  revisited 
Waterloo,  where  she  met  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  who  was  touched  by  her 
anguish,  and  en^i^ed  her  as  aa  Ita^ 
lian  teacher  dunng  her  stay  at  Brus-> 
sels.    To  this  we  can  offer  no  con- 
tradiction; but  when  she  adds  that 
Hie  Duke  of  Kent  (the  stronffest,  we 
beHeve,  of  his  stronff  ftunuy)  was 
Aen,  in  December  1815,  dying  of  a 
consumption,  and  actually  did  die  of 
it  at  Brussels,  in  the  montii  of  July 
following,  1816,  wliilst  she  herself 
was  there,  weeping  for  tiie  loss  of 
this  kind  friena,  we  who  saw  him 
marry,  in  1818,  in  perfect  health,  and 
die  in  Devonshire  in  January  1820, 
of  a  sudden  inflammation  of  the  lungB, 
must  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  some  of  the  Contempth' 
raiw?s  recollections.    Perhaps  after 
this  proof  of  at  least  embellishment, 
it  may  hardly  be  thought  worth  while 
to  mention  any  more  of  her  reminis- 
cences.   But  we  reaUy  must  inform 
our  readers,  that  in  Spain  she  was 
admitted,  envassant^  to  Ferdinand's 
intimacy,  ana  concehred  a  high  opi- 
nion of  liie  absolute  king's  h«id  and 
heart;  that  in  England  she  had  an 
interview  with  our  Queen  Caroline, 
who  was  too  confidentially  commu- 
nicative to  allow  of  the  conversations 
ever  being  revealed,  and  from  which 
interview  tiie  trusty  confidante  was 
scared  away  by  Brougham's  acerb 
phvsiognomy;  that  she  afterwards 
enjoyed  a  tete-d'tSte  with  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  having  in  her  turn  by  a  look 


whom  she  had  found  with  hhn ;  w 
made  love  to  by  the  English  Sf(r^ 
twy  of  State,  and  drove  hha  to  d^- 
^Nur  by  her  cmelty,  (for  «he  mi 
faithful,  it  appears,  to  the  coatinrat): 
and,  fmally,  tiiat  she  heard  an  £i^ 
lish  bishop  preach  «  sermon  of  tro 
hours  long;  was  presented  to  the 
reverend  prelate  by  hn  nistm^,  t 
French  actress,  and  bemg  so  npvii- 
bly  made  known  to  him,  was  iiitr»> 
duoed  by  his  Im^hip  to  an  Enrl»k 
lady  of  high  rank  and  Miion,iAflB 
she  founo  at  least  as  coofideiiti»liT 
coramunieative  as  the  Queen!  ^t 
think  these  latter  anecdotes  nsf 
be  sufficient  warning  agaimft  bra: 
tempted  by  Hie  tide  or  the  fmik 
names  huroduoed,  to  waste  time  vp 
on  the  Ckmtemportdne, 

Having,  in  the  true  spirit  of  BiM 
courtesy,  given  precedence  to  d» 
ladies,*  we  now  turn  to  the  gen^ 


The  life  of  a  stock-jobber  and  fi<v 
vemment  contractor  t  does  not  mtii- 
rally  promise  to  afford  very  imeif*!- 
ing  materials  for  bioffrajrfiy,  Ae  stylf 
oTvicisshude  to  which  such  a  mwf 
of  enstenceis  specifically  lisl>l«>^* 
ever  important  to  the  individual  loj 
his  friends,  not  beinff  of  a  kind  to  m 
forth  general  sympatiiy.    Let  ui  w<, 
however,  be  understood  as  roeawtf 
to  assert,  that  great  reverses,  ere n  m 
mere  pecuniary  concerns,  do  wj 
touch  the  heart  Fsr  from  us  be  «« 
pitiable  affectation !    But  it  is  vjj^ 
those  bom  to  affluence  arc  redurw 
to  want— when  a  splendid  nanip,«w- 
viving  its  concomitant  8plendouT^ 
gleams  pahifiUly  through  the  hrtvr 
mists  in  which  the  squalid  erUj" 
vulgar  distresses  have  enslirouded  it, 
that  human  sympa&y  is  powermHT 
awakened.  Then  every  cfrcainsi»JJ|^ 
touches  the  imagination— then  tw 
proud  ones  of  the  earth  shndder « 
the  calamity  that  has  fallen  opon  ^ 
of  themselves,and  the  lowliest  moujij 
over  the  fall  of  a  greatness  too  f  «w^ 
ed  to  have  ever  excited  in  their  wi' 
Boms  any  emotions  save  i^^^'^JJ,* 
When, on  the  contrary,up6tarttiwn 
is  crushed  by  a  revolution  of  the  wnw 


•  English  i»  the  only  laogaage  we  ore  acquainted  with  in  which  the  «l*^y^ 
mixed  BMemhly  runa,  Ladies  and  gentlemen.     The  French  say,  lfetti«^'^  f^ 
dames,  notwithstanding  their  pretensions  to  gallantry;  and  other  naiioosi  *^^ 
our  knowledge  extends,  follow  their  example. 


]k>ddew^s  wfaed*  «  ftttddeii  as  tluH 
>y  which  it  had  jMrevioiuly  been  ral« 
\ed,  the  imaginaticm  deepe  umnoved  i 
he  arifltocnicy  look  down  with  goih 
emptuoue  pity  upon  the  chastise* 
neut  of  the  CanatUe,  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  rival  their  superiors ;  and 
ormer  eouals,  outstripped  in  the 
noney-malung  race,  benold,  with  al« 
nost  undisguisedpleasure,the  down* 
all  of  a  prospenty  that  had  provo* 
Led  envy  untempered  by  respect 
)ut  though  all  this  would  rally  vpply 

0  M.  OuTrard,  even  had  his  roTersee 
>een  so  complete  as  to  denuoid  cam* 
>assion*^which»  we  apprehend,  they 
ire  not~^e  gigantic  nature  of  some 
>f  his  speculations,  and  the  peculiar 
•character  of  has  relations  with  the  ▼»• 
lous  govenments  that  have  passed, 
ike  the  figures  in  a  magic  Hmtem, 
mly  not  quite  so  innocuously,  over 
r'rance  during  bis  adventurous  c»- 
eer,  g^ve  his  Memoirs  an  interest  of 
m  entirely  different  description.  His 
mmense  wealth  seems  early  to  harve 
rritated  the  lealous  temper  of  Napo- 
eon,  who^  aetesting  every  kino  of 
ndependence,  would  ftiin  Mve  heki 
he  tortunes  c^  every  one  in  his  gift  i 
md  who^  upon  assumfa^f  the  Ccnsu- 
ate,  said  or  Ouvrard,  as  our  sntobio- 
rrapher  tells  us,— *^  A  man  worth  a 
iiilliofD,*  and  careless  of  risking  it,  is 
:oo  dangerous  in  my  position.''^  The 
/lft//iofiiiatr«,ai9»ir^ngly, became  the 
>bject  of  a  consular  aad  imperial  ma- 
evolence,  resembling  in  character, 
f  not  m  degree,  the  sentiments  en- 
tertained by  the  Master  of  the  Con- 
inent  tovrards  the  sturdy  island  that 
leiied  his  power,  and  prospered  in 
lis  despite. 

Towards  Engiaad  such  sendmente 
night  not  be  nunatural;  but  with  re* 
fpect  to  the  poor  Miiiwrmaire^  we 
-eally  cannot  out  deem  them  singu- 
arly  barbarous,  eonsiflfcering  the  said 
MiUiotmmir^9  e^ieend  tenare  for  ail 
rovermnenas— «  iemthe  hardly  to  be 
:hilled  by  ^e  kigratitude  witii  which 
t  was  constantiy  repaid,  and  of  which 
le  so  bitterly  comphnns,  observing, 
in  his  prefKe,  that  governments  sign 
bargains  wi^  money-lenders  with 
mental  reservaitions,  and  consider  as 

1  robbery  any  profit  made  by  such 
noney-lender— unless  he  should 
:hanre  to  be  a  Rotiischild,— which 
'amily,  (par  prnmnthige^)  M.  Ouvrard 
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aecuaea  tfaa  F^reikdi  minlslen  of  ex*» 
travagantly  and  unjustly  favouring^ 
With  regnd  to  himself,  pathetically 
does  the  man  of  money  exclaim^-* 
<*  Never  was  I  deaf  to  the  cry  of  a 
distressed  administration.  My  cre4 
dit,  my  activity,  my  experience,  were 
always  ready  to  be  employed  in  ita 
service.  Often  have  I  flown  to  the 
asristance  of  those  who  had  perse* 
euted  me  but  the  day  before,  and 
who,  I  felt  a  melancholy  conviction^ 
would  persecute  me  again  on  tiie 
morrow.'*  This  Qnizottc  devotion  to 
distressed  governments,  our  eapitak» 
ist  would  explain  by  some  intemsl 
organization,  some  cerebral  deve^ 
kpemeat,  probably,  (thoiwh  never 
havh^  heard  of  a  pkih^finaneitiv^ 
bump^  we  fear  it  can  be  nothing  be V 
ter  than  acqmaithmessy)  impe]lin|f 
him  irresfatibly  Into  Us  grandeg  of* 
faireSf^AngUeiy  Bpeculatk>n.  Tine 
passion,  however  it  originated,  ap-* 
pears  to  haive  rewarded  itself,  and  go* 
vemraent,  notwithstanding  its  ingra^ 
titode  and  downright  cheating,  to 
have  proved  a  reasonaUy  good  cus- 
tomer ;  else,  how  came  M.  Ouvrard 
by  the  miUions  upon  millions-^by  the 
iminnierslble  domains— by  the  more 
than  princely  establiriiments  in  town 
and  country,  at  the  hitter  of  which  he 
boasts  of  havii^  provoked  Ae  upstart 
Emperor,  by  a  nval  court  and  a  rival 
theatre,  where  the  actors  from  the 
Franpau  performed?  We  cannot 
much  wonder  if  Bonaparte  thought 
his  ministers  must  have  made  bad 
borganis,  and  if  his  le^timate  suo 
cessors  have  adopted  his  suspicions, 
whatever  we  may  deem  of  the  easy 
way  in  which  both  governments  seem 
to  have  cancelled,  by  their  mere  will 
and  pleasure,  engagements  signed 
and  sealed. 

G.  J.  OuTrard,  while  yet  under  age, 
plui^ed  pretty  boldlr  into  iesgranaei 
affmres^ny  speculatiiig  upon  the  ca^ 
coe^es  terib^uH^  with  which  the  Re^ 
volution  threatened  to  afflict  France. 
At  the  earliest  dawn  of  that  fearful 
season,  he  monopolized  all  the  paper 
to  be  made  for  some  years,  and  net- 
ted L.12/)00  by  the  operation.  Nantes, 
his  birth-place,  then  became  too  con- 
fined a  theatre  for  his  genius,  and  he 
repaired  to  Paris  ,*  where,  during  the 
reign  of  terror,  he  rescued,  as  he  says, 
some  hundre<fe  of  his  townsfolk  from 


*  For  the  resder's  oonTenlenoe,  we  baye  everywhere  reduced  the/rsscf  into  eterliof 
money,  givitif  ths  ioiu  In  round  munbcrit 
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the  guillotine.  Ai  Paris  he  establisln 
ed  himself  as  a  banker  and  a  mer* 
chant,  and,  at  one  stroke,  made 
L.20,000  by  Colonial  produce. 

Our  speculator's  connexion  with 
gfovemment  began  under  the  Direc* 
tory.  The  Tictiudling  of  the  navy  was 
grossly  mismanaged  oy  the  agents  to 
whom  it  was  intrusted;  and  CniTrard, 
havinff  convinced  the  minister  of  the 
supenor  advantage  of  the  contract 
system,  obtained  a  provision  contract 
for  himself.  When  the  Spanish  fleet 
joined  the  French  in  a  French  oort,  he 
undertook  the  victualling  of  toat  also 
upon  similar  terms,  and  cleared,  as 
he  tells  us,  between  £6  and  je700,000 
by  this  second  job.  This  is  the  only 
occasion  upon  which  M.  Ouvrard 
distinctly  states  the  amount  of  his 
profits;  but  horn  this  one,  which 
IB  not  mentioned  as  any  thing  unu- 
sual, and  from  the  fortune  which  he 
amassed  in  1809,  (he  reckoned  it  at 
^1,250,000,)  wemayjudffe  thatsolong 
as  government  only  tried  to  cut  down 
his  emoluments,  he  had  little  cause 
to  complain  of  the  result  at  least  of 
these  attempts,  unjust  as  they  indis- 
putably were,  to  correct  by  the  law 
of  the  strongest,  in  the  form  of  non- 
execution,  an  improvident  bargain. 
It  must,  however,  be  allowed  in  behalf 
of  government,  that  this  was  probably 
the  only  practicable  way  of  economi- 
zing, as  tnere  seems  to  have  been  no 
competition,  and  Ouvrard  would  pro- 
bably not  have  treated  upon  lower 
terms.  Our  contractor's  defence  of  his 
exorbitant  profits  turns  upon  the  as- 
sertion, that  to  have  victualled  the  ar- 
my and  navy  through  the  agency  of 
commissioners  wouM  have  cost  more. 
And  he  is  most  likely  in  the  right,  as 
it  seems  a  matter  ot  course,  that  in 
France  every  one  connected  with  ad- 
ministration should  make  his  fortune. 
So  decidedly  so,  that  Ouvrard  men- 
tions, with  fiill  as  much  wonder  as 
admiration,  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  opulent  Due  de  Richelieu,  and 
of  the  indigent  Spanish  finance  mi- 
nisters, Soler  and  Espinoso,  who, 
after  respectively  presiding  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years  over  tlie  pecuniary 
affairs  of  Spain,  remained  poor  aa  on 
the  day  of  their  appointment. 

The  Spanish  government  paid  ho- 
nestly as  long  as  it  had  the  means ; 
but  in  France  Ouvrard  soon  began 
to  experience  difficulty  in  getting  his 
inopejr.    He  bad  long  been  uusuq- 
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cesslully  clahnlitf  sme  fewhuiidifd^ 
of  thousands,  when,  under  the  etc- 
sulate,  he  undertook  the  whole  fos- 
missariat  department  by  coatnMrt,aBd 
further  agreed  to  lend  whatever  aisp 
Bonaparte  should  want,  upon  coa^ 
tion  of  his  government  DtUs  bene 
taken  as  harS  cash.  In  1803,  wksi 
scarcity  produced  alarms  of  seditiflp. 
he  was  employed  by  &e  first  com! 
to  purchase  com  upon  comnusioB; 
but  when  the  danger  was  over,  ib^ 
the  bills  drawn  upon  the  treasun  be- 
came due,  the  finance  ministerrefosn! 
to  pay  them  without  an  ahatejiieDt«f 
one-half  the  commiBsion  charged  I7 
agreement  upon  the  purchases. 

Experience  might  by  dus  time,  our 
should  have  thought,  have  cured  Our- 
rard  of  his  predBection  for  tnssK* 
tions  with  government  'So  mi 
thing!  Either  his  mofiomaanzprvTii)- 
ed,  or  he  found  his  bamins,  after  i9 
reductions,  satisfactoruy  profitable*' 
for  he  went  on  with  his  coatrxti. 
When  his  advances  amotmted  to  vm- 
ly  two  millions,  Bonaparte  remaied 
with  a  smile,  as  he  cast  his  eye  over 
the  account,  "  Ouvrard  should  aov* 
begintobeembarrasaed."  Tbeseio- 
auspicious  words  were  repeated  t« 
the  Munitionare  General ;  but  he  V35 
perhaps  too  far  involved  to  dn' 
back,  and  still  went  on  vrith  his  con- 
tracts. 

Ouvrard  subsequently  either  m- 
vanced,  or  procured,  for  Bonapartf* 
government,  loans  to  the  amount  0^ 
nin6  millions,  of  which  one  mili^''^ 
was  upon  account  of  Spain,  as  F^. 
of  the  tribute  due,  under  the  nswf  « 
subsidy,  by  that  enshived  kingdom  to 
France.      The   necessary  •""¥^ 
ments  with  this  new  debtor  took  tbe 
creditor  to  Madrid  in  1815;  and  he 
found  the  sovereign  of  Mexico j^ 
Peru  not  insolvent  mdeed,  bnt  tot*' 
ly  unable  to  meet  his  engagwBJoJ^ 
To  relieve  the  embarraasment  of  the 
Spanish  ^vemment,  and  brinj'*^ 
then  promgiouB  resources  into  acttwj 
our  projector  conceived  a  "P**"** 
sort  of  Mississippi  scheme  for  «^ 
Wishing  public  credit,  workup 
American  mines,  and  vivifyj^,?*?, 
and  agriculture,  by  means  ci  oW*; 
and  companies,  copied  from  Ae  Wf"^ 
of  England  and  the  Enfflieh  Bf  *J 
dia  Company,  and  of  the  ^f?[ 
church  lands;  the  foundation «•»"' 
whole  being  a  partnership^W**'^  r 
We  Majesty  Cbwlw  IV.  ^  "^ 
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Spain  and  the  Indks,  and  0.  J.  Ouv- 
rard,  under  the  firm  of  Ouvrard  and 
Co.  All  this  was  approved  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace  ana  his  royal  Mis- 
tress ;  the  King  of  course  assented, 
aud  the  partnership  was  actually 
Ki^ed.  llie  Pope  sanctioned  the 
Hale  of  the  church  lands,  and  Mr  Pitt, 
w))o  judged  that  all  commercial  ac- 
tivity must  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
!)ie  Ocean  Queen,  promised  to  allow 
the  transportation  of  the  precious 
metals  from  America  to  Spain.  All 
t)b8tacle6  seemed  now  removed ;  but 
the  ma^ficent  project  melted  into 
air  under  the  rough  grasp  of  the 
French  Emperor,  who,  in  M.  Ouv- 
rard's  estimation,  was  an  ignoramus 
in  finance,  knowing  no  means  of 
acquiring  wealth  except  that  whole- 
sale species  of  robbery  yclept  con- 
quest. Napoleon  was  moreover  in- 
censedy  both  at  the  intervention  of 
England,  and  at  the  idea  of  a  part- 
nership betwixt  a  king  and  a  trader, 
which,  he  said,  **  lowered  royalty  to 
the  level  of  commerce."  According- 
ly, instead  of  favouring  measures  that 
were  to  have  laid  the  riches  of  the 
New  World  at  his  feet,  through  the 
hands  of  his  royal  Thrall,  he  attempt- 
ed to  seize  the  funds  of  the  new 
firm,  and  by  divers  arbitrary  transfers 
of  payments,  debts,  and  credits  m  the 
state  ledger,  made  out  his  creditor 
Ouvrard  to  be  his  debtor  to  the  tune 
of  somejei,200,000.  Even  this  Ouv- 
rard paid ;  it  embarrassed  him  how- 
ever, and  occasioned  a  temporary 
stoppage.  But  he  was  more  than 
solvent  by  j£l ,250,000  due  from  go* 
vemment;  and  his  creditors  suf- 
fering him  to  manaffe  his  own  afiiEurs, 
he  paid  every  boay,  and  went  on 
with  his  government  contracts. 

Napoleon  next  declared  Ouvrard 
security  for  the  remainder  of  the  sub- 
sidy due  by  Spain  to  France — a  debt 
which  Charles  IV.  had  left  to  Jo- 
seph with  his  crown;  and  Joseph 
proving  yet  less  able  to  pay  than  his 
predecessor,  Ouvrard,  still  a  creditor 
upon  Spain  for  the  amount  of  his  for- 
mer adivance,  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son, and  his  property  sequestrated. 
He  warn,  however,  released  on  bail, 
when  things  began  to  go  wrong ;  and 
in  that  state  of  imperfect  libeny  the 
restoration  found  him. 

It  should  seem  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  ill  usage,  M.  Ouvrftrd  was 
not  reduced  to  wlmt  w^uldj  in  the 
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world  of  letters,  be  esteemed  any 
great  extremity  of  indigence,  since  he 
xvas  still  in  a  condition  to  take  a  new 
commissariat  contract  under  the  royal 
government,  and  a  new  loan  of  two 
millions  durin?  the  Hundred  Day^, 
when  he  found  Napoleon  far  more  ra- 
tional than  of  yore  in  matters  of  fi- 
nance, and  concludes  that  he  had  been 
studying  political  economy  at  Elba. 
After  the  second  restoration,  it  was 
Ouvrard  who  conceived  the  plan  of 
the  loan  which  enabled  France  to  pay 
off  the  AUies,  and  rid  herself  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation.  This  loan  he 
effected  by  greatpersonal  exertion,  in 
negotiation  with  all  parties,  cron'ned 
heads,  ministers,  and  moneyed  men ; 
and  was  of  course  to  have  amply  par- 
ticipated in  it  with  the  Hopes  and 
Banngs,  but  he  was,  he  says,  de- 
frauded by  the  French  ministers  of 
his  share,  for  which  he  had  somehow 
separately  bargained,  and  of  all  profit 
That  the  King's  government  stiould 
have  refused  to  pay  his  claim  of 
£500,000  or  £600,000  upon  the  Im- 
perial government  is  less  surprising. 
Still,  after  these  additional  robber- 
ies, Ouvrard  was  able,  when  the  Spa- 
nish troubles  occurred,  to  offer  the 
Regency  of  Urgel  a  loan  of  sixteen 
millions,  upon  condition  of  its  autho- 
rity beinff  recognised  by  France,  and 
of  the  said  Regency's  both  conduct- 
ing the  civil  war  according  to  the  mi- 
litary plans,  and  establlshmg  a  consti- 
tution according  to  the  political  theo- 
ries, of  this  universal  projector.  The 
French  invasion  broke  off  tlie  bargain, 
but  substituted  new  contracts  in  its 
place.  At  Paris,  Ouvrard  contracted 
with  the  Minister  of  War  to  suppi  v 
the  army  with  butcher's  meat,  and, 
repairing  to  Bayonne  to  make  the 
needful  arrangements,  there  found 
the  army  totally  improvided  with 
every  thing  requisite  for  operations 
that  were  to  commence  in  a  tew  days, 
and  its  general,  the  Due  d' An^ouleme, 
in  mat  consequent  perplexity.  The 
Pnnce  gladly  contracted  with  Ouv- 
rard for  provisions,  forage,  and  car- 
riage, draught  cattle  for  we  ammuni- 
tion waggons  included ;  and  the  con- 
tractor endeavoured  to  guard  against 
a  repetition  of  former  vexations,  by 
stipulating  that  his  demands  should 
be  paid  monthly,  that  his  accounts 
should  be  settied  upon  the  spot,  and 
that  anv  disputes  which  might  arise 
should  be  referred  to  arbitration^  not 
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decided  by  Ua  advemries  themr 
selves,  the  mioietera  or  their  under- 
lings, as  seems  to  be  the  French  fa- 
ihion« 

That  Ouvrard  took  advantage  of 
the  emergency  to  drive  a  hard  bar- 

S in,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  as  little 
at»  according  to  John  Bullish  no- 
tions, the  mmister  whose  misma- 
nagement had  laid  the  Prince  and  the 
success  oip  the  operations  intrusted  to 
his  conduct  at  the  mercy  of  one  of 
the  GrflBSUses  of  the  day,  should  have 
been  impeached.  But,  if  Ouvrard 
obtained  exorbitant  terms,  he  execu- 
ted his  contract  boldly,  ssealously, 
Bkilfully,  and  in  a  manner  that  no 
man,  expending  public  money,  could 
have  ventured  upon.  In  Spain,  where 
all  yet  trembled  at  the  recollection  of 
French  rapacity,  he  procured  sup- 
plies at  little  more  than  a  day's  no- 
tice, by  offering  and  paying  hyper- 
extravagant  prices  for  the  nrst  pro- 
visions brought  in,  and  tenfold  ttieir 
value  for  dioee  delivered  by  a  certain 
hour ;  and  having  thus  inspired  suf- 
ficient confidence  to  produce  compe- 
tition, he  experienced  no  further  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  generally  allowed,  we 
believe,  that  the  army  wanted  for  no- 
thing, and  that  the  success  of  the 
compaign  was  in  some  degree  attri- 
butaole  to  the  Munitionair^i  judi- 
cious measures. 

When  the  objects  of  the  invasion 
were  accomplished,  and  Ouvrard's 
services  no  longer  wanted,  the  Due 
d' Angouleme,  not  of  his  own  free  will, 
but  in  obedience  to  ministers,  asked 
Ouvrard  to  give  up  his  contract  for 
continuing  to  victual  the  troops  during 
their  pacific  occupation  of  Spain, 
which  would  of  course  have  been  the 
most  profitable  part  of  his  bargain ; 
and  Ouvrard  complied,  upon  condi^ 
tion  that  no  question  should  be  raised 
touching  his  existing  claims.  The 
Prince  signed  an  engagement  to  this 
effect,  teUing  the  contractor,  that  he 
should  hold  himself  bound  to  pay 
whatever  the  ministers  did  not;  and 
he  afterwards  caused  the  Commission 
of  Enquiry  to  be  informed  of  his  ha- 
ving tiius  pledged  his  word.  Yet 
scarcely  was  this  new  agreement  con- 
cluded ere  the  French  ministers  for- 
bade any  fmrther  payments  being 
made  to  Ouvrard  in  Spain,  orderea 
him  home  for  the  purpose  of  having  his 
accounts  investigated  and  settled,  and 
-seisedupon  his  papers.  Matters  were 


in  diis  state  iriiaa  di9  CbsBiben  ob> 
jected  to  the  enormous  eroense  d 
the  Spanish  campaign ;  and  tbe  ai- 
nisters,  by  way  of  exculpati]^  then- 
selves,  accused  Ouvrard  of  \iam 
obtained  unfair  prices  by  bribiof 
every  one  about  tne  Prinoe-Geaenl- 
issimo,  including  the  Miycn'-Cieiien] 
Count  Guilleminoty  and,  moreorfr, 
promised  a  million  or  so  of  deductka 
from  the  contractor's  accounlB,  hi 
preliminary  step  to  all  enquiry*  t)K 
troublesome  creditor  was  tlvowiimtt 
prison— a  comfortable  way  of  dispo- 
sing of  dunsy  as  most  debtors  will  al- 
low. There  the  victim  (Mf  his  ]>itf 
for  distressed  gOTemmeniB  kydiffisf 
nearly  two  years,  whilst  the  prosKO' 
tion,  upon  the  charee  of  eomiptiaB. 
was  bandied  about  betwixt  tbe  onfi- 
aary  tribunals  and  the  Chambei  fi 
Peers.  At  length,  the  Peers  piV' 
nounced  theacquittal  of  ail  psrtiwa^ 
cused  of  corruption;  aminorcknte. 
of  attemptii^  to  corrupt,  friled  ias 
Court  of  PoSet  CorrectunmeOe ;  u^ 
in  prison,  nevertheless,  Ounvd, 
at  the  dose  of  his  three  volumesw 
Memoirs,  remains,  it  should  fleen, 
for  no  offence  beyond  the  csripa^  ^ 
of  being  a  government  creditor,  but 
rather  as  a  gentle  precautiensiy  mcs- 
sure  respecting  me  disputed  amooi^ 
of  his  daims  upon  the  TreaBurVi  m 
the  Treasurv's  upon  Idm,  somewhere 
about  a  million* 

Can  such  things  be  underlie  Oaf- 
ter?  And  if  Ouvrard's  statements  be 
false,  why  is  no  vindicstioo  of  ?•• 
vemment  put  forth  ?  Au  re^  ^ 
ovni  ourselves  somewhat  oiriow  w 
know  how  many  sterling  milliooitD^ 
worthy  contractor  hasleft  sto  *J 
this  ministerial  squeexing,  and  wb^ 
ther  he  retains  Ms  tentte  for  let  e^ 
ministrations  en  soujfiranee. 

Vidocq's  book  is  yet  more  di«^ 
ing  than  Ihi  Barn's  or  the  Contempt- 
rwne,  but  infinitely  more  imporW^ 
Whilst  we  admit  its  importance,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  quite  "P^.^J? 
author's  own  estimate  of  mstunp^ 
ance,  when  he  says,  «  Let tWsw*; 
be  studied  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  of- 
fices of  Procureur  dk  i^^  J"X'^ 
fTarme,  and  police  agent,  will  p^; 
haps,  some  fine  day,proTerinecurw. 
We  apprehend  we  W  not  iwm 
it  with  due  diligence,  for^«  f  J!: 
we  do  not  feel  fliof  ougWy  «JJ?«/ J 
ed  by  its  pOTUsal  as  to  ^^^1 
effecting  so  desirable  an  <*J^  '^ 
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though  wa  certahily  have  found  in- 
struction touching^  both  the  securing 
a  watch  from  the  pickpocket's  snatch, 
by  twisting  the  tob  tnat  contains  it, 
and  tlie  danger  of  communicating  to 
utter  strangers  the  sum  contained  in 
our  purse,  when  that  sum  himpens 
to  be  considerable.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  the  study 
may  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  au- 
thor's own  countrymen  than  to  us, 
since  to  know  what  abuses  reauire 
reformation  in  the  French  mode  of 
administering  criminal  law  and  po- 
lice, it  seems  onl^  necessary  to  leam 
what  is  the  established  practice.  It  is 
really  frightful  to  read  of  the  artificee, 
the  moral  torture,  employed  to  extort 
from  prisoners  a  confession  of  their 
crimes,  which  is  to  become  evidence 
against  tiiem ;  of  the  arbitrary  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  after  years  of  bl- 
uest industry,  and  uniform  good  con- 
duct, of  all  who  have  ever  been  con^ 
victed  of  crime,  and  that  by  magis- 
trates, whose  zeal  to  dispatch  busi- 
ness cannot  pause  to  listen  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  accused;  of  the  innu- 
merable and  almost  insuperable  im- 
pediments of  every  kind  opposed  to 
criminals  desirous  of  forsaKing  the 
paths  of  vice ;  of  the  connivance  of 
the  police  at  the  continued  violation 
of  the  law,  by  the  most  notorious  and 
atrocious  ruffians,  provided  they  will 
betray  their  accomplices,  &C.  To  the 
French  nadon  such  information  is 
valuable,  and.audi  as,  now  that  the 
nation  has  some  voice  in  legislation, 
may  amply  repay  the  patriotic  reader 
for  enduring  the  disgusting  horrors 
of  the  work.  To  us,  the  only  com- 
pensation for  our  sufferings  under 
them,  is  the  consciousness,  that,  de- 
fective as  our  own  criminal  code  and 
police  system  may  be,  they  are  free 
rrom  stains  like  these. 

Vulocq  entered  this  world  as  the 
son  of  a  baker  at  Arras ;  he  began  by 
plundering  his  father,  and  passed 
through  the  several  grades  or  jack- 
puddmg  to  a  motmtebank,  bully  to  a 
courtezan,  sharper  at  a  gaming-house, 
swindler,  deserter,  galley  slave,  end- 
ing in  obtaining  admittance  into  the 
ranks  of  the  police,  which  seems  in- 
deed to  be  tne  only  asylum  for  re- 
pentant, or  unrepentant,  convicts  of 
either  sex.  He  was  first  thrown  in- 
to prison  for  maltreating  an  officer 
whom  he  had  surprised  with  his  mis* 


tressy  a  common  pMStitiite;  and  la 
prison  either  committed,  or,  as  he 
asserts,  was  falsely  accused  of  com- 
mitting, the  offence  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  the  galleys,  viz.  forging 
some  document  to  procure  the  re- 
lease of  a  fellow-prisoner.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  Ytdocq's  book  is 
the  account  of  his  extraorainary  and 
repeated  escapes  from  prison,  (in- 
deed, the  art  of  prison-breaking  ap- 
pears to  have  attained  in  France  to 
a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  in  England,)  and  of  the  constant 
failure  of  bis  various  attempts,  du- 
ring his  successful  evasions,  to  earn 
an  non^  livelihood ;  many  of  these 
failures  resulting  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  old  robber  associates,  who 
strove  to  tempt  him  to  rejoin  them, 
compelled  him  to  purchase  their  si- 
lence dearly,  or  betrayed  him  to  the 
police.  The  most  hateful  part  is  tiie 
triumphant  detdl  of  the  stratagems 
by  which  he  acquired  his  marvellous 
celebrity  as  a  thieftaker.  That  it 
must  frequently  be  necessary  to  use 
stratagem,  in  order  to  surprise  bold 
and  wary  villains^  and  that  it  is  htw* 
fill  and  laudable  so  to  do  for  the  pro^ 
tection  of  the  honest  against  the  dis- 
honest, is  hidisputable ;  but  those 
stratagems  need  not  be  of  a  nature 
to  enust  all  our  sympathies  on  the 
ride  of  the  criminal,  as  Vidocq's  com* 
monly  do.  He  imposes  upon  the 
hoepitalltv  of  thief4oving  old  women; 
he  appeals  as  a  starving  beggar  to 
the  charity  of  suspected  robbers,  is 
relieved  and  fed  oy  them,  is  kindly 
offered  a  share  in  the  next  job  me- 
ditated, and  accompanies  them  upon 
their  burglarious  aaventure,to  ensure 
their  capture ;  he  himself  proposes 
such  jobs  to  old  comrades  who  had 
invited  him  to  dine  with  them,  in  the 
cordial  joy  of  meeting,  and  contrives 
to  play  them  into  the  hands  of  his 
police  confederates,  by  affecting  ex- 
cessive intoxication ;  he  makes  a  wife 
or  mistress  betray  the  man  she  loves, 
by  working  upon  her  jealousy,  or  a 
child  its  parent,  by  otherwise  decei* 
ving  it,  &c.  &c. 

lliese  odious  statements  are  reli&* 
ved  by  some  curious  stories  of  indi- 
vidual malefactors,  one  of  which 
would  be  singularly  interesthig,  could 
we  implicitly  rely  upon  the  veracity 
of  M.  Vidocq,  to  do  which,  we  con- 
fess, passes  our  talent  for  believing* 
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He  18  far  too  dramatic,  patheCic,  phi- 
losophical, and  erudite,  for  our  no- 
tion of  a  country  baker's  scapegrace 
son,  and  we  most  grievously  suspect, 
though  he  point-blank  denies  the 
charge,  and  generally  gains  credit 
for  his  denial,  that  he  furnished  tlie 
groundwork,  the  raw  material,  of 
these  Memoirs,  to  be  worked  up  by 
a  professional  Litterateur.  The  story 
to  which  we  allude,  is  of  two  robbers 
and  murderers,  whom,  with  great 
difficulty  and  dexterity  he  detected, 
entrapped,  and  at  last  persuaded, 
firightened,  and  tricked,  into  confess- 
ing their  crimes.  These  men,  he 
asserts,  from  the  moment  they  had 
thus  confessed,  though  never  for  an 
instant  hoping  to  escape  the  death 
they  had  mented,  became  perfectly 
cheerful ;  and,  describing  the  agonies 
tiiey  had  habituallv  suffered  from  re- 
morse and  fear  of  detection,  declared, 
that  being  relieved  from  such  a  load 
made  them  feel  themselves  in  Para- 
dise. In  these  sentiments  they  per- 
severed to  the  last,  called  Vidocq 
their  best  friend,  and  pressed  him  as 
such  to  accompany  them  to  execu- 
tion. 

There  are  likewise  some  strange 
accounts  of  associations,  felonious  or 
political ;  one  a  swindling  confrator- 
'nity,  such  as  could  only  &ve  existed 
during  a  French  Revolution.  This 
•ocie^,  calling  itself  rArmee  RaU' 
iante^  was  composed  of  2000  inipo»- 
tors,  who  assumed  military  titles  from 
ensign  to  generalt  were  dressed  ac- 


cordingly, andprovided  widi  {otpi 
documents.  Tney  professed  to  lip 
either  employed  upon  some  spedd 
mission,  or  on  their  road  to  join  tbnr 
respective  corp$t  and  thus  promriDf 
themselves  to  be  billeted  upon  r^ 
spectable  houses  in  all  places  thrj 
visited,  commanded  admittance  into 
the  best  company,  and  cheated,  rob- 
bed, or  swindled  at  their  leimur.  At 
Boulogne,  in  the  Army  of  EiigiiDd, 
as  that  destined  for  the  insular  cun- 
quest  was  entitled,  a  sort  of  »ubdi- 
visional  corp$  formed  itself,  UDdff 
the  name  of  the  Army  of  the  Mooo. 
This  consisted  of  all  the  \9rm 
thieves  engaged  in  the  rsnk^  wlio, 
as  patrols,  as  officers  with  escorts, 
&c.  went  forth  in  an  orderly  way  « 
night,  to  plunder  the  country  for 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  round.  They 
were  provided  witih  all  requisite  m& 
and  countersigns  from  tiie  EtaiMa- 
j^or,  where,  somehow  or  another,  tfarj 
had  accomplices.  Indeed,  we  hiTe 
another  story  of  military  officers  tk)- 
ing  and  abetting,  by  their  conniTinrf , 
the  operations  of  gangs  <^  robbers 
But  we  are  sick  of  recording  crim^ 
and  depravity.  We  have  BaidencMi^ 
to  guard  readers  of  unvitiated  (a«tf 
from  taking  up  any  of  these  Tolumfs 
in  search  of  amusement;  and  tbosf 
who  need  the  information  tliey  naj 
contain,  would  hardly  rest  eootrirt 
with  the  little  we  should  extrvt 
thence,  even  were  we  wUliag  to  ^^ 
tinue  tiie  irksome  task.   ' 


SORTING  MY  LETTERS  AND  PAPERS, 


I  HAVE  been  twenty  years  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  of  having  nothing 
to  do,  in  order  that  I  might  do  some- 
tliing  which  has  never  yet  been  done, 
namely,  sort,  select,  cbssify,  dock- 
et, and  put  into  order,  three  huge 
chests  ot  letters  and  papers.  There 
they  stand,  in  one  comer  of  my  li- 
brary ;  and  every  time  I  have  cast  in 
£ome new  comer,  making  ^confusion 
worse  confounded,"  I  have  *^  sighed 
and  looked,  sighed  and  looked,  and 
sighed  again,"  to  think  that  there  they 
were  likely  to  stand.  Cest  le  pre' 
mierepas  qui  caute — ^the  first  step  was 
all  the  difficulty — ^but  I  was  never 
able  to  take  this  first  step.  At  length, 
however,  I  have  realised  my  long- 
wished-for  possession  of  a  sinecure. 


I  am  laid  up  with  a  virgin  fit  of  tbe 
gout,  my  feet  are  crippled,  and  I  hif  ^ 
nothing  to  do,  because  I  can  do  oo* 
thingTl  was  about  to  add,  I  Jia^f  "J^ 
thing  to  thmk  of,  but  that  is  aot  tk 
case ;  for,  every  ^ve  minutes, «  «""'' 
tvt'inge  in  my  right  foot  in«*^'^  !j 
expostulate  with  it  in  language  y^ 
has  been  addressed  to  two  w  J^ 
higher  branches  of  its  toilr.  (*  'J* 
not  the  left  hand  know  what  the  mM 
hand  doth,")  by  way  of  saluttry  hat 
If  I  had  any  sufficient  reiwj  ^ 
supposing  that  this  attack  wodd  la« 
till  wmter,  I  would  at  once  vakt  ^ 
my  mind  to  write  ^  My  Life  inj 
Times,"  in  two  quarto  voluni».JJ«^ 
there  even  a  probability  n^ »»  ^^ 
at  stated  penods,  I  should,  perh«p. 
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Swtmg  injf  Letten  and  Paperi, 


be  inclined  to  reBenre  my  past  life 
for  its  future  entertainment  But  I 
am  positively  assured  by  my  physi- 
cian, (who  ought  to  know  something 
of  my  constitution,  consideriiig  he 
lias  built  it  up,  as  he  calls  it,  at  least 
lalf  a  dozen  times  during  the  last  ten 
^ears,)  that  I  am  "  not  a  subject  to  be 
subject  to  the  gout ;"  and  that "  when 
Jiis  attack  leaves  me,  it  will  be  for 
rood  and  all."  For  good  it  must  be ; 
lud  tliat  is  all  I  care  about  Being 
n  this  predicament,  however,  I  have 
leter  mined  to  set  about  emptying 
;}ie  aforesaid  three  chests,  which  are 
low  standing  open  before  me,  and 
i%'hose  appearance  is  truly  awful.  I 
^nnot  indeed,  boast  of  quite  so  vo- 
uminous  a  correspondence  as  the  late 
I>r  Parr,  who  once  assured  a  friend, 
le  had  been  sorting  the  letters  of  a 
li  ngle  family,  and  tlutt  they  amounted 
o  eight  thousand  !  To  be  sure,  tiiey 
'omprised  the  epbtolary  scribbling 
»f  three  generations,  Dr  Sheridan, 
li  chard  Biinsley,  and  Tom.  But  I 
lave  had  my  share ;  besides  which, 

have  always  been  both  a  collector 
ind  a  preserver ;  and  among  the  huge 
nass  of  blotted  paper,  thus  accumu- 
ated,  there  are  certainly  some  literary 
curiosities. 

And  ^diat  shall  I  do  with  those  I 
"onsider  as  curiosities  ?  was  a  ques- 
ion  which  naturally  suggested  itself. 
[^pave  them  where  they  are  ?  That 
vould  be  selfish.  Bequeath  them  to 
Jie  British  Museum  ?  That  would 
>o  deferring  a  benefit  till  it  was  no 
>encfit  to  myself.  Write  my  own 
ifp,  and  smuggle  them  all  into  it? 
)ut  there  is  no  chance,  it  seems,  of 
hp  gout  making  me  weary  of  life  long 
'DOUgh,  to  endile  me  to  make  the 
%'orld  weary  of  my  life.  Lastly,  shall 
:  throw  them  into  the  fire  ?  Alas ! 
us  a  good  punster  might  say,  and  as 

nay,  meo  pericuh,  that  would  be  a 
Mimingshame,  because  many  of  them 
tre  calculated  to  throw  a  light,  with- 
out that,  upon  various  matters,  per- 
4>nA,  and  tkings.  It  was  in  the  midst 
»f  these  cogitations  that  a  ^  still  small 
'oice"  (as  certain  small  poets  call 
heir  own  thoughts,  by  moonlight,  or 
n  a  grove)  whispered  to  me,  *^  Send 
lipm  to  Blackwood  for  his  Maffa.  If 
hey  are  what  you  describe,  that  is 
lie  onjy  place  for  them ;  and  if  they 
ind  a  place  there,  you  may  be  satia- 
ted they  are  what  you  describe."  I 
rould  have  no  possible  objection  to 
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urge  to  this  advice  trom  my  ^  still 
small  voice ;"  so  I  made  my  first  dip 
into  the  chest  and  drew  up  a  small 
packet  of  letters,  from  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
WelKngton.  But  before  I  transcribe 
them,  a  little  prefatory  explanation 
will  be  necessary. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  put  all  the 
pens  in  Europe  in  motion,  and  mine 
among  the  rest  The  reader  must 
not  settle  himself  in  his  chair  into  an 
attitude  of  patient  martjrrdom.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  a  lingle  word  about 
myself  beyond  what  is  absolutely  re- 
quired to  qualify  him  for  understand- 
ing the  deeply-interesting  letters  of 
his  Grace.  And,  first  of^all,  let  me 
set  myself  right  with  those,  if  any 
such  there  be,  who  may  question  the 
right  I  have  to  make  such  a  corre- 
spondence public  My  own  feeling 
upon  the  subject  is,  that  I  have  ex- 
ercised a  very  dubious  right  in 
withholding  documents  like  these  so 
long.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  already 
belongs  to  history,  as  does  every 
fact  or  circumstance  connected  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  military 
achievements.  The  information  com- 
municated by  his  Grace,  was  given 
for  public  use,  inasflHich  as  it  was 
avowedly  sought  for  A«t  purpose; 
and  the  trank,  unostentatious  style  of 
the  illustrious  writer,  can  only  re- 
dound to  his  honour.  Lastly,  a  cu- 
rious, though  not  perhaps,  a  very  im- 
portant occurrence,  is  established  by 
one  of  the  letters,  which  may  well 
make  us  look  upon  what  is  called 
authentic  history  as  mere  fable. 

I  have  said  that  my  pen  was  one  of 
the  many  hundreds,  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  and  Southey's,  down  to  the 
anonymous  **  Eye-witnesses  "  and 
"  Near  observers"  of  pamphlets,  ma- 
gazines, and  newspapers,  which  the 
day  of  Waterloo  set  in  motion ;  and, 
having  said  that,  the  reader  must 
make  liis  own  choice  as  to  which  of 
the  "  grey  goose  quills"  I  flourished' 
on  the  occasion.  Beinff  desirous,  how- 
ever, to  get  at  the  tountainhead  of 
tnith,  I  adopted  a  course  every  way 
suited  to  a  man  of  my  genius  and  en- 
terprising character.  Disdaining  to 
wnggle  myself  into  his  Grace's  au- 
gust presence,  by  setting  to  work  the 
friend  of  a  friend  of  some  aide-de- 
camp, who  was  intimate  with  another 
aide^e-camp,  who  had  the  confidence 
of  a  major-general,  who  was  brother* 
3c 
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jii*]aw  to  the  militaty  secretary  of  h!a    dictated.    My  letter  tras  dated 
Grace ;  and,  having  no  shorter  clian- 


nel  at  my  command,  I  e'en  sat  down, 
wrote  a  plain  letter  to  the  Duke  him- 
self, and  sent  it,  with  a  portion  of 
my  intended  work,  addressed  to  his 
Grare,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British  army  in  France,  trusting  to 
the  cliapter  of  accidents  for  its  safe 
arrival  and  favourable  reception.  It 
did  arrive  safelv ;  and  its  reception 
IS  told  in  the  following  letter,  which 
I  received  about  three  weeks  after- 
wards ;— 

<<  Cambray,  May  2a,  1810. 

"  Sir, — Upon  my  return  here,  on 
the  29th  April,  I  received  your  letter 
of  the  Idth  April,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  work  which  you  propose  to 
dedicate  to  me ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
make  you  my  best  acknowledgments 
for  this  intention. 

"  I  have  long,  however,  felt  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  declining  to 

give  my  consent  that  any  work  should 
e  dedicated  to  me,  with  the  contents 
of  which  I  am  not  previously  ac« 
quainted;  and  you  will  readily  be- 
lieve, that  I  feel  diis  necessity  in  a 
stronger  degree  in  regard  to  a  History 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  than  1 
should  do  upon  any  other  subject. 

"  More  accounts  have  been  pub- 
lished of  that  transaction,  than  ofany 
other  that  for  many  years  has  attract- 
ed the  public  attention;  and  tliose 
who  have  written  them  have  thought 
they  possessed  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation for  the  purpose,  when  they 
have  conversed  with  a  peasant  of  the 
country,  or  with  an  officer  or  soldier 
engaged  in  the  battle.  Such  accounts 
cannot  be  true ;  and  I  advert  to  them, 
as  only  to  warn  you  acainst  consider- 
ing them  as  any  guide  in  the  work 
which  you  are  about  to  publlsli. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
your  obedient  humble  servant, 
**  Wellington,'* 

^*  To ,  Esq." 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  it  was  impossible  for  me, 
while  expressing  the  sense  I  enter- 
tained of  his  Grace's  kindness,  in  thus 
guarding  me  against  erroneous  ac- 
counts, to  abstain  from  seeking  a  clew 
to  certain  and  authentic  ones.  I  ac- 
cordingly did  so,  with  as  much  ear^ 
nestnesH  and  delicacy  as  my  anxiety 
to  obtain  the  information,  and  my 
consciousness  oi  the  slender  preten- 
sions I  had  to  urge  the  request,  alike 


2Ist  of  May,  1816,  and  on  the  Kdi> 
June  his  Grace  honoured  mevitbi 
reply.  Before,  however,  I  transmV 
It,  let  me  prepare  the  reader  font 
most  interesting  passage,  bj  niki': 
two  short  extracts  from  two  of : 
official  accounts  of  this  memonb 
conflict  The  first  is  from  Mil^'4 
Blucher's  "  Official  Report  of  -i' 
Operations  of  the  Prussian  Anny<^ 
the  Lower  Rhine,"  drawn  up  ^' 
signed  by  his  Quarter-Master-Grw 
rtu  Gneisenau.    It  runs  thus:— 

*•  In  the  middle  of  theposimnn' 
cupied  by  the  French  armr,  awi « 
actly  upon  the  heights,  is  a  farm,  «^- 
ed  La  Belle  Alliance,  The  nir 
of  all  the  Prussian  columns  va«  ^ 
rected  towards  this  farm,  whicli'* 
visible  from  every  side.  Itwasth*; 
that  Napoleon  was  during  the  lani 
— it  was  thence  that  be  we  hi*  |*- 
ders,  that  he  flattered  himself  witk 
tlie  hopes  of  victory— and  itwastiK?* 
tiiat  his  ruin  was  decided.  Thpj 
it  waSy  thaty  by  a  happy  chance,  f"  ' 
Marshal  Blucher  and  Lord  WtH-^- 
ton  met  in  the  dark,  and  mutuaJhi  -• 
iuted  each  other  as  victors,  h  f''*' 
memoration  of  the  alliance  whifH'"^| 
subsists  between  the  En^li>)i  i>' 
Prussian  nations^  of  the  union  of  *!■ 
two  armies,  and  their  reciprocal  it>> 
fidence,  the  Fleld-Marshid  desini 
that  this  battle  should  bear  the  has '' 
of  La  Belle  Alliance^  , 

Tlie  Austrian  official  acf  ouut  o 
the  battle  says,—"  FIeld-Ma^ii« 
Blucher,  who  was  the  nearest  toff 
nappe,  undertook  the  pursuit  of  -'^ 
enemy,  as  the  two  commander  ?«'' 
at  La  Belle  Alliance  about  niQe  ;3 
the  evening." 

I  shall  now  transcribe  tlie  Dulet^ 
Wellington's  letter  to  myself  :- 
"Ptow,  June  8,1^16- 
"  Sir— I  have  received  your  letur 
of  the  21st  May.  I  have  alreadj  ^jf* 
plained  to  you  my  reasons  fordeclH 
ning  to  give  a  formal  pennisfaon  «»*• 
any  work,  with  the  contents  ofvm 
1  should  not  be  acquainted,  i^^ 
be  dedicated  to  me,  with  which  to^i 
appear  to  be  satisfied ;  and  1  spp'^y 
those  reasons  particularly  to  a  it  <^ 
on  tlte  battle  of  Waterloo,  hectu^ 
thatfc  notwitiistandiug  so  much  m 
been  published  on  that  event  hv  >« 
many  people,  there  was  but  *«»« 

^«  Vounow  A»ir«tMl^^ 
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poipt  out  to  you  where  jrou  could 
receive  information  on  this  event,  on 
the  truth  of  which  you  could  rely. 
In  answer  to  thiedesire,  I  can  refer  you 
only  to  my  own  dispi^hes  publish- 
ed in  the  London  Cjaxette.  General 
Alava's  report  is  the  nearest  to  the 
truth  of  the  other  official  reports  pub* 
lished ;  but  even  that  re|)ort  con* 
tains  some  statements  not  exacdy 
correct  The  others,  that  I  have 
seen,  cannot  be  relied  upon.  To 
Bome  of  them  may  be  attributed  the 
source  of  the  fisdsehoods  since  circu- 
lated throuffh  the  medium  of  the  un- 
official publications  with  which  the 
press  has  abounded.  Of  these,  a  re- 
markable instance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  report  of  a  meeting  between  Mar- 
shal Blucher  and  me,  at  La  Belle 
Alliance;  and  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  have  seen  the  chair  on  which 
I  sat  down  in  that  farm-house.  // 
happens  that  the  meetina  took  place 
after  ten  at  nighty  at  the  village  of 
Oenappe;  and  any  body  who  at- 
tempts to  describe  with  truth  the 
operations  of  the  different  armies, 
will  see  that  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise.  The  other  part  is  not  so  m»- 
t4>rial ;  but,  in  tnitn,  I  was  not  off  my 
horse  till  I  returned  to  Waterloo  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  at  night.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

Wellington." 
**  To ,  Esq." 

I  know  not  what  others  may  think 
of  this  letter ;  but,  "  to  my  mind," 
a  more  interesting  document  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  whether  we 
consider  who  the  writer  was,  what 
his  subject  was,  the  simplicity  of  its 
style,  or  the  singular  error  which  it 
rectifies.  For,  be  it  observed,  the 
question  as  to  the  place  where  the 
two  illustrious  commanders  met,  is 
not  left  to  bo  decided  by  the  compa- 
rative probabilities  of  conflicting  tes- 
timonies ;  it  is  not  which  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  correct — General  Gneise- 
nau,  who  says  they  met  at  La  Belle 
Alliance,  and  that  Blucher  wished 
the  battle  to  be  called,  The  Battle  of 
La  Belle  Alliance^  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  place  of  meeting,  and  of 
the  alliance  wluch  subsisted  between 
the  English  and  Prussian  nations,  he, 
(for  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  legitimate 
inference  from  Gneisenau's  denomi- 
nating the  occurrence  *^  a  happy 
chance");  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
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who  says  they  met  at  Oenappe,  a 
pkce  five  or  six  miles  in  advance  of 
La  Belle  Alliance.  **  It  coM  not  be 
otherwise,"  observes  his  Grace.  And, 
truth  to  say,  it  could  not;  for  any 
one,  inspecting  a  correct  plan  of  the 
battle,  and  of  the  operations,  will  at 
once  see  the  impossibility.  To  such 
as  have  not  a  plan  before  them,  or  a 
distinct  recollection  of  localities,  this 
impossibility  may  be  made  familiar 
by  supposing  London  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, bonaparte  retreating  by  Cheap- 
side  and  Whitechapel,  Wellington 
and  Blucher  pursuing  by  Fleet  Street 
and  Holbom,  and  then  adding,  that 
in  the  pursuit y  they  met  bv  "nappy 
chance    at  Charing  Cross  f 

But  such  is  the  uncertain^  of  hu^ 
man  testimony,  even  where  there  ex- 
ists no  conceivable  motive  to  dis- 
guise the  truth.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  lesson  of  the  kind  which  my  en- 
deavours to  verify  facts  by  the  au- 
thority of  living  witnesses,  taught 
me.  1  had  personal  communications 
with  several  individuals  who  held 
distinguished  posts  during  that  me- 
morable day.  They  all  gave  me  their 
own  observations  of  particular  trans- 
actions, in  which  they  bore  a  part'; 
they  all  spoke  of  what  they  all  saw, 
tmd  of  identical  occurrences;  but 
they  all  differed  from  each  other.  I 
lespecially  remember  receiving  from 
three'  general  officers  the  exact  time 
at  whtch  the  battle  began,  each  of 
them  remarking  to  me,  that  he  pull- 
ed out  his  watch  to  note  the  very- 
minute.  There  was  only  the  diffei> 
ence  of  an  hour  and  a  half  between 
the  three  accounts !  Yet,  who  would 
impeach  or  question  their  veracity  V 
Tliey  scrupulously  asserted  what 
they  thoroughly  believed;  but  what 
they  believed,  was  not  what  had  hap- 
pened. -  Well  mi^ht  Sir  Walter  Ra^ 
leigh  cast  the  M^.  of  his  second  vo- 
lume of  the  History  of  the  World, 
just  as  he  had  finished  it,  into  th^ 
fire,  and  exclaim,  •*  Here  am  I,  pre- 
tending to  describe  accurately  what 
-took  place  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and  1  cannot  get  at  the  precise  truth 
of  a  brawl  which  happened  under 
my  own  window  only  ten  minutes 
since !"  Voltaire's  History  of  Charles 
XIL,  too,  is  probably  not  a  whit  the 
less  instructive  or  authentic,  because, 
when  some  important  documents  that 
were  in  the  state  archives  at  Stock- 
holm, and  for  which  he  had  m>pUed, 
were  transmitted  after  consiaerabl*' 
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delfty,  he  sent  them  heck  unopened,  **  When  Fanny,  UMm&ng  &ir, 

ohBerving,*'thathe  had  already  finish-  Flwt  aught  my  raTish*d  light.- 

ed  th^  piurt  of  his  history."  But,   alas!   how  unpoetical   was 

But,  to  return  to  my  illustrious  the  theme  that  employed  her  pen, 

correspondent   My  communications  thouffh  writing,  as  it  would  seem,  in 

with  nis  Grace  md  not  terminate  the  mspired  and  inspiring  haunts  of 

here,  though  here  must  terminate  the  poet  himself!  What  an  atroaous 

the  use  I  feel  myself  at  liherty  to  outrage  it  is  to  all  our  finer  feelings 

make  of  them.    I  shall  only  add  one  of  love  and  romance,  when  we  see 

cudous  little  dociunent,  which  it  will  the  **  blooming  fur"  inditing^  not  a 

be  impossible  to  read  without  wish-  billet-doux,  but  a  homely   enquiry 

ing  that  the  calculation  it  exhibits  had  about  ham  and  bacon !    \Vhat  then  r 

been  realized;  for  :dien,  though  the  Poets'  goddesses  must  eat  as  well  as 

victory  at  Waterloo  could  not  have  poets  themselves.    Here  it  is  : — 

been  more  complete,  but  might  per-  «  Mrs  Green — ^Lady  Ferrars  thanks 

haps  have  been  less  miraculous,  it  you  for  the  hams  you  was  so  good  to 

would  doubtless  hfive  been  acliieved  send  her,  and  desires  to  know  if  you 

with  less  sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  have  heard  any  thing  of  the  two 

document  in  question  is  a  little  slip  fletches  of  bacon  your  sister  bespoke 

of  pi^r,  written  in  his  Grace's  own  of  the  same  man.    Wlten  they  come, 

hand,  and  delivered  by  him  to  the  \j,  Fer.  bees  you  willpay  for  them 

Secretarv  of  the  Gommissanr-Gene-  and  send  them  her.    l^ie  waterman 

ral,  previously  to  the  battle  ot  Water-  has  orders  to  pay  you.    Believe  me, 

loo.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  rou^h  your  sincere  triend, 

estimate  of  the  force  with  which  his  F.  Shirley." 

Grace  expected  he  should  be  able  to  «  Twick.  Friday," 

take  the  neldaffainst  Napoleon.  With  Addressed—"  To  Mrs  Green,  in 

What  a  vastly  mferior  force  he  actu-  Holbum." 

ally  took  it,  is  well  known.    It  will  And  here — ^here  is  what  may  be 

also  be  seen,  that  the  sum-total  is  considered  a  curiosity  in  its  wny ;  an 

wrong,  arising  from  his  Grace  ha-  English  letter  from  Voltaire.  How  we 

ving  altered  uie  amount  of  the  Ha^  should  delight  to  read  a  FrencJi  let- 

noverian  force  from  24,600  to  25,600,  ter  from  Sliakspeare,  though  it  were 

after  castine  up  the  several  items,  for  about  nothing — at  least  I  am  sure  I 

theoriginal  figures  are  visible  through  should!   This  was  probably  written 

those  that  were  subsequently  wnt-  during  the  time  that  Voltaire  sought 

ten.  The  following  is  the  document :  a  refuge  in  England  from  the  fanati- 
cal persecutions  which  assailed  him 

*^  British,  including  Ger-  in  France.     The  very  handwriun|^ 

man  Legion,    ....    60/)00  betrays  the  elaborate  efibrt  which  it 

Dutch 80,000  required  to  put  the  letters  properly 

Hanoverians, 25,600  togeUier ;  wnile  the  general  correct- 
Brunswick,      7000  ness  of  the  ortliography,  compared 

Nassau, 8000  with  the  total  neglect  of  the  usual 

Hanse  Towns,      ....       8000  epistolary  form  and  manner,  betrap 

■  as  evidently  that  Voltaire  was  satis- 

127,600"  fied  he  had  done  everv  thinj  when 

he  had  carefully  consulted  his  Enf- 

Now  for  another  dip  into  the  chest  lish  Dictionary  for  the  proper  apell- 

on  my  right  hand,  and  see  what  I  ing  of  his  words.    Almost  the  only 

shall  bring  up. — ^Delightful !  Here,  I  word  which  is  not  spelt  correctly,  U 

am  at  once  carried  back  to  the  days  that  which  he  could  not  find  in  a  dic- 

of  Pope,  of  Voltaire,  and  of  Johnson,  tionary,  the  name  of  Lord  Boling- 

The  nrst  letter  I  open  is  a  scrubby  broke.    The  following  is  an  exact 

bit  of  paper,  marvellouslv  unpromi-  transcrij)t: — 

sing  in  appearance,  and  not  very  *'  Sr,  j  w^ish  you  good  health,  a 

much  to  my  purpose  in  its  contents,  quick  sale  of  y'  burgundy,  much  la- 

But  it  is  short,  and  tlie  words  were  tm  and  greek  to  one  of  y'  children, 

traced  by  fair  finders,  for  it  is  a  note  mudi  Law,  much  of  cooke  and  lit- 

from  the  identicalLady  Frances  Shir-  tleton,  to  the  other,  quiet  and  joy  to 

ley,  of  whom  the  bard  of  Twicken-  mistressbrinsden,  money  to  all.  when 

ham  sang,  in  the  lines  beginning,  you'll  drink  y'  Burgundy  with  Mr. 
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fiim^e  pray  tell  Win  jHl  never  for- 
get his  iiivoim. 

**  but  dear  John  be  so  kind  fts  to  let 
me  know  how  does  mj  lady  BuUiiig- 
broke.  as  to  my  lord,  j  left  him  so 
well  j  don't  doubt  be  is  so  still,  but 
j  am  very  uneasie  about  mv  ladv.  if 
she  might  have  as  much  health  as 
she  has  spirit  and  witt,  sure  she  would 
be  the  strongest  body  in  enffland. 
pray  dear  s'.  write  me  something  of 
ner»  of  my  lord,  and  of  you.  direct 
y'  letter  by  the  penny  post  at  Mr 
Cavalier  Belitesy  Square  by  the  R  ex- 
change, j  am  Sincerely  and  heartily 
yr  most  humble  most  obedient^  ram- 
bling friend    Voltaire." 

**  To  lohn  Brinsden  esq. 

durham's  yard 

by  charing  cross;" 

Whoever  has  read  tha(.mo6t  amu- 
sinj^  of  all  amusing  books,  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson, — that  book  of  which 
I  can  fancy  the  Doctor  himself  (if 
exactly  such  a  work  had  appeareid, 
of  any  other  great  man,  during  his 
own  life-timej  would  have  said,  at 
the  Literary  Club,  or  Mrs  Thrale's, 
**  Sir,  let  us  not  deny  Boswell  praise; 
one  of  the  ends  of  writing  is  to  please, 
and  no  book  pleases  more ;" — who- 
ever, I  say,  has  read  that  delightful 
piece  of  gossiping  biography,  may  re- 
member something  of  one  ^  James 
Woodhouse,  the  poetical  shoemaker." 
I  knew  him  well  when  I  was  a  truant- 
playing  schoolboy— (I  don't  choose 
to  mention  how  many  years  ago;) 
and  I  must  say  sometliing  about  him, 
as  a  necessary  introduction  to  a  let- 
ter of  Mrs  Piozzi's,  which  now  lies 
before  roe,  and  which  I  intend  to  lay 
before  the  reader. 

Yes !  I  knew  **  the  poetical  shoe- 
maker" well ;  but  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  he  kept  a  little  bookseller's  snop, 
and  thither  I  used  to  go,  many  a  time 
and  oft,  in  the  days  of  my  pocket- 
monev,  not  so  much  to  avert  the  pre- 
dicted mishap  of  having  a  hole  burn- 
ed m  my  pocket  by  the  newly  depo- 
sited shOltng  or  half-crown,  as  to  pay 
it  with  del^t  for  **  another  Num- 
ber" of  Milton,  or  Dryden,  or  Gray, 
or  Thomson^  published  in  a  neat  poc- 
ket edition,  by  ''  C.  Cooke,  Pater- 
noster Row."  Ah,  me  I  life  has  had 
many  joyous  moments  for  me  suice ; 
•nd  none  ao  purely  joyous,  none 
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so  fresh  and  all-engrossing,  as  those 
were,  when  I  was  rich  enough  to 
complete  the  yet  only  half-read  works 
of  some  favourite  author,  or  possess 
myself,  at  last,  of  those  which  I  long- 
ed to  read.  With  what  a  gust  I  de- 
voured every  line !  I  had  not  then 
learned  to  play  the  critic  There  was 
no  cold  pjedantrv  of  the  head,  to  chill 
the  glowing  feelings  of  the  heart,  or 
the  kindling  fervour  of  the  imagina^ 
tion.  I  luxuriated  in  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  new-bdm  delights,  that 
thronged  around  nie.  Every  step  in 
this  fainr  land  was  strewn  with  flow- 
ers, and  I  stopped'  not  to  examine 
their  value,  or—  ' 

Oh  I  Oh !  that— Ood  forgive  me, 
I  was  goinff  to  swelir ;  but  it  woiUd 
try  the  patience  of  Job  himself,  to  be 
cdled  from  such  a  sunny  vision  of 
boyhood,  to  a  sensation  in  my  great 
toe,  as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  seized 
with  apair  of  red-hot  pincers.  Whew ! 
There  they  are  at  it  I  nippinff  and 
tearing  the  flesh,  and  then  rubbing 
the  lacerated  joint  with  a(^uarfortiS» 
or  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol !  And 
now,  the  pain  shoots  along  the  nerves 
on  that  side,  till  mj  head  bumps  and 
bumps  as  if  a  legion  ,of  imps  were 
playing  at  leap-frog  in  it !  1  must  lay 
down  my  pen. 

I  am  a  little  easier ;  but  I  find  it 
impossible  to  work  myself  up  affain 
into  that  amiable  state  of  feeiinff 
which  was  stealing  over  me,  when  1 
got  among  the  flowers  of  my  school- 
boy days.  However,  I  can  fancy  I 
see  James  Woodhouse, — tall,  erect, 
venerable,  almost  patriarchal,  in  his 
appearance — in  his  bhick-velvet  cap, 
from  beneath  which  his  grey  locks 
descended  upon  his  foreh«id,  and  on 
each  side  of^his  still  fine  face, — his 
long,  black,  loose  gown, — ^and  his  be- 
nignant air— issuing  from  his  little 
parlour  with  a  stately  step,  as  the 
tingling  bell  which  hung  over  the 
shop  door  gave  notice  of  a  customer, 
when  it  was  opened.  And  then  his 
cordial  greeting,  and  his  kind  smil^ 
and  his  clear,  sonorous  voice — and 
his  primitive  haths  and  dothi^  and  his 
hast  thaus  and  wiit  thow—BU.d  the 
pleasmg,  to  my  ears,  at  least,  mix- 
ture of  a  provincial  accent,  which  he 
stUl  retained  in  his  speech-^l  these 
stand  before  my  "  mlnd*s  eye"  as 
visibly  and  distmctly,  as  though  it 
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were  but  ^resterday  I  Was  of  that  age, 
when  I  longed  to  have  a  beard,  and 
write  myself  man. 

I  Buppofle  he  saw  that  I  was  smit 
with  the  love  of  sound  reading,  from 
the  choice  I  made  out  of  his  literary- 
stores, — ^for  at  these  visits  he  would 
often  seat  himself  behind  his  coun- 
ter, while  I  mounted  a  hiffh  stool, 
which  stood  bv  the  door,  and  tell  me 
the  story  of  his  early  life.  How, 
when  a  young  man,  and  following  the 
craft  of  a  cordwainer,  in  tiie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shenstone's  Leasowes, 
some  verses  he  wrote  and  sent  to 
him,  were  followed  by  the  patronage 
of  the  poet — ^how  a  copy  of  other 
verses  upon  the  recovery  of  Shen- 
stone  from  a  fit  of  sickness,  was  pre- 
fixed to  Dodsley's  edition  of  his  works 
— how  he  afterwards  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  noticed  by  Mrs  Mon- 
tague, whose  **  Essay  upon  Shak- 
speare"  he  lent  me  to  read— how  the 
fame  he  acquired  in  London,  as  the 
**  poetical  shoemaker,*'  made  him  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  the  "  great  Dr 
Johnson,"  then  one  of  the  gods  of 
my  youthful  idolatry — and  how  the 
desire  which  the  "  great  Dr  Johnson" 
had  to  see  him,  was  the  occasion  of 
Mrs  Thralc-8  first  acquaintance  with 
the  Doctor.  Then  he  would  relate 
all  that  was  said  to  him  by  Johnson — 
give  me  a  description  of  his  manner 
of  talking, — his  dress, — ^his  appear- 
ance,— which  I  listened  to  witn  such 
a  *'  greedy  ear,"  that  I  could  have 
found  in  my  heart  to  strangle  anv 
intruder,  who,  during  the  recital, 
came  into  the  shop  to  ask  for  a  two- 
penny stamp,  or  enquire  if  he  sold 
sealing-wax.  There  was,  in  truth,  a 
simplicity  of  diction,  and  a  richness 
Of  colouring,  in  the  narrations  of  the 
good  old  man,  which  might  have  fixed 
the  attention  of  a  much  more  fastidi- 
ous auditor  than  myself. 

The  anecdote  he  told  me  of  Mrs 
Thrale's  introduction  to  Dr  Johnson, 
I  mentioned  in  the^r^f  work  I  ever 
Wrote.  Some  years  after  it  had  ap- 
peared in  print,  its  authenticity  was 
publicly  questioned  j  I  forget  where, 
or  by  whom ;  but  as  I  was  tenacious 
of  my  veracity,  I  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  only  two  persons  then  living, 
Who  could  verify  the  statement — 
James  Woodhouse  and  Mrs  Piozzi. 
The  former  wrote  to  me  thus  : — 

**  I  shall  now  answer  your  request 


Sarting  m^  LeUerB  and  Popen^ 


[Nof. 


cenceming  the  aneodote  rehuii^  to 
Dr  Johnson  and  myself,  whidb  is  sim- 
ply this ; — I  was  informed  at  the  time, 
that  Dr  Johnson's  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited by  what  was  said  of  me  in  the 
literary  world,  as  a  kind  of  wild  beast 
from  tiie  country,  and  expressed  t 
wish  to  Mr  Murphy,  who  was  his  in- 
timate friend,  to  see  me.  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  Mr  Murphy,  beini^ 
acquainted  with  Mrs  ThnUe,  intima- 
ted to  her  that  both  might  be  invited 
to  dine  there  at  the  same  time ;  for, 
till  then,  Dr  Johnson  had  never  seen 
Mrs  Thrale,  whom,  no  doubt,  he  als^o 
much  desired  to  see*  As  a  coBfirra»> 
tion  of  this  statement,  this  anecdote 
is  related  in  &e  Introduction  to  one 
of  the  folio  editions  of  tlie  Dcsrtor't 
Dictionary,  where  I  have  seen  it,  or 
my  memory  greatly  deceives  me.  A 
close  intimacy  havuiff  ffrown  up  be- 
twixt the  Doctor  and  Sirs  Thrale,  I 
was  a  second  time  invited  to  dine  at 
her  table  with  the  Doctor,  at  whicii 
time  the  circumstances  took  place 
which  are  recorded  in  your  work." 

From  Mrs  Pioszi  I  received  a  more 
interesting  communication  upon  the 
subject;  and  the  concluding  aenteoc^ 
of  her  letter  conveys  a  touching  pic- 
ture of  the  melancholy  blank  which 
the  survivor  of  half  a  century  mu^ 
ever  be  doomed  to  contemplate  in  his 
list  of  Mends. 

"  BrynbcUa,  Aug.  29, 18ia 

**  Sir,— I  feel  gUid  to  be  told  that 
Mr  Woodhouse  yet  lives,  who  cer- 
tainly was  made  the  excuse  of  bring- 
ing Dr  Johnson  to  my  acquaintance. 
My  own  book  tells  the  storj  tr^fy. 
I  am  confident — yours  has  not  reach- 
ed me — and  I  have  nothing  here  at 
present  to  refer  to :  but  thus  called 
on,  I  will  try  my  recollection. 

'*  Poor  Mr  Murphy  was  an  inti- 
mate of  my  first  husband's,  and  soon 
after  our  marriage,  expressed  an  eager 
desire  that  we  should  know  the  great 
writer,  of  whom  we  were  always 
speaking.  Our  residence  was  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark ;  yet  I  cotM 
bring  him  here,  says  he,  onlr  we  mnM 
seek  an  ostensible  reason  for  his  co- 
ming. That  reason  tins  found  in  Mr 
WocKihouse's  celebrity.  The  day 
was  appointed,  and  passed  so  agree- 
ably, that  the  same  day  in  the'^iterf 
Week  was  fixed  for  our  meethig  again 
•—but  I  think,  Mr  Woodhouse  came 
but  once.     Johnson's  injunction  to 
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him  about  the  Spectators  struck  me 
vcryforcibly — *  Give  days  and  nights^ 
sir,  to  the  study  of  Adcuson.' 

*•  Your  letter,  saying  Mr  Murphy 
is  dead,  struck  me  forcibly  too :  but 
of  friends  we  were  living  with  forty- 
six  years  ago,  who  is  left  alive  ?  The 
portraits  pitted  for  Mr  Thrale  at 
Streatham,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
have  att  lost  their  originals,  except 
Dr  Bumev  of  Chelsea  College,  and 
her,  who  has  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Sir, 
**  Your  very  obedient  humble  servt. 
«  H.  L.  Piozai. 

''  If  I  come  to  town  next  spring — 
meaning,  if  I  should  live  till  next 
apring,  and  could  give  you  any  means  . 
of  inrormation  for  your  enquiry,  nray 
command  me,  and  accept  my  oest 
wishes  for  its  success." 

I  9hall  now  take  a  dip  into  the 
chest  on  my  left  hand,  for  in  that  on 
the  right  I  seem  to  have  got  among 
nothing  but  affectionate  epistles  from 
cousins  and  aunts,  sisters  and  bro- 
thers. Aye,  here  is  metal  more  at- 
tractive. The  very  first  is  a  lively 
little  morsel — and  from  a  peer, — 
Richard,  the  fourth  Earl  of  blffing- 
ham.  It  does  not  appear  in  what  year 
it  was  written;  but  the  plajrful  con- 
fession which  it  contains,  must  sure- 
ly settle  the  noble  writer's  age  on 
the  wintry  side  of  fifty,  at  least  It 
is  addressed  to  a  frien^  who  had  so- 
licited his  lordship's  sunscription  in 
behalf  of  an  amiaole  and  highly  gift- 
ed female,  who  was  about  to  publish 
a  volume  of  poems. 
**  Dear ^ 

**  Any  recommendation  from  an 
old  VVhig,  or  an  old  Etonian,  comes 
very  strong  to  me ;  and  though  I  can- 
not say  that  the  nine  old  maids  had 
ever   such   attractions   for  me   as 

ounger  ladies  of  mere  mortal  mould, 

shaU  consider  the  volume  of  poems 
in  question,  as  Colonel  Hackwell  does 
the  Chinese  duicers ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  provided  the  scheme  takes  and 
answers  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
lady  you  interest  yourself  for, '  f  shall 
not  care  whether  the  aforesaid  dan- 
cers come  over  or  no.* 

**  I  think,  in  my  conscience,  your 
demand  of  one  guinea  is  too  mode- 
fate  for  beauty,  and  virtue  to  boot 
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I  have  therefore  enclosed  a  couple, 
upon  consideration  that  I  have,  many 
years  ago,  when  all  things  were  cheap- 
er, j^ven  one  for  the  former  qualifi- 
cation, with  even  a  particular  stipula- 
tion that  I  should  not  have  the  latter 
thrown  into  the  bargain. 

*'  But  though  I  have  thus  unbosom- 
ed myself  to  you  as  a  friend,  I  would 
not  have  it  publicly  known  tliat  I  am 
old  enough  to  set  a  greater  value 
upon  virtue  than  on  beauty,  or  even 
an  equal  one ;  therefore,  if  you  please, 
let  one  of  the  guineas  be  supposed 
Lady  Eflinghanrs,  and  if  the  accounts 
are  to  be  examined  by  the  auditors, 
let  hers  be  for  the  virtue,  and  set 
down  mine  to  either  love  or  friend- 
ship, whichever  you  think  may  be- 
come him  who  is,  Dear  — ,  your 
very  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
Effingham." 

"  Fkrliament  Street, 
July  28,  quarter  past  seven.** 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between 
the  elegant  pleasantry  of  this,  and 
the  morose,  splenetic  humour  of  the 
following,  which  is  from  tlie  eccen- 
tric, if  not  crazy,  Philip  Thicknesse, 
who  was  celebrated  ix>r  many  fool- 
eries; and  among  others,  for  travel- 
ling half  over  the  Continent  with  a 
monkey,  dressed  up  as  his  postilion. 
He  used  to  say,  the  French  never 
discovered  the'  diflference  between 
Jackoo  and  their  own  countrymen, 
except  when  he  stopped  to  change 
horses.  The  letter  is  an  inviting  ef- 
fusion of  surly  growling.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to ,  out  has  no  other  be- 
ginning or  ending  than  what  is  here 
exliibited. 

**  I  have  returned  Mr  Seward  his 
guinea,  and  therefore  you  will  be 
pleased  to  send  me  his.  I  do  not  lot 
any  man  subscribe  to  me,  who,  call- 
ing himself  my  friend,  visits  Dr  Adair 
because  he  sent  him  a  book  which 
he  was  glad  to  get  any  body  to  take. 
I  havegiven  Mr  Seward  aletter  which 
I  believe  he  will  find  smart  him 
more  than  I  smarted  at  Adair's.  Mrs 
Thicknesse  has  for  years  read  that 
gentleman,  and  sometimes  made  me 
angry.  She  has  to-day  told  him  of 
my  mistake;  I  know  he  speaks  well 
ofme,  and  so  he  does  of  every  man  on 

earth,even  of  the ^•painterwhom 

he  also  visits.  This  is  the  way  to  glide 


^  I  dare  not  tnuiacribe  the  epithet  here  used. 


Sorting  my  Letters  and  Papert. 
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smoothlf  along  tJie  paths  of  life ;  but 
it  is  a  path  I  will  never  walk  with 
any  man  in,  after  I  know  it  to  be  his. 
Adieu." 

Another  dip !  But  I  must  pause 
for  the  present,  and  lay  aside,  till  an- 
other opportunity,  letters  from  Prince 
Rupertj&eneral  Monk,  Admiral  B3mg, 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  Garrick,Lord 
Chief-Justice  Eyre,  iHtt,  &c.  &c.  I 
have  just  room  enough,  however,  to 
transcribe  two  little  morsels.  The 
one  is  from  Lady  Hamilton — Lord 
Nelson's  Lady  Hamilton — addressed 

to  Mrs ,  Stratford  Place.   Oh, 

that  1  could  exhibit  2l  facsimile  of  the 
writing !  I  have  seen  many  extraor- 
dinary handwritings  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  and  amongst  them,  that  of 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  which  looks  as  if 
a  garden-spider  had  had  his  legs  dip- 
ped in  ink,  and  then  put  to  crawl 
over  a  sheet  of  paper.  But  this,  if 
it  resemble  any  thmg,  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  successful  attempt  at 
writing  with  a  drum-major's  walking- 
stick,  held  at  arm's-length,  for  each 
gigantic  word  forms  a  line,  and  the 
whole  covers  three  sides  of  a  sheet 
of  note  paper. 

"  Dover  Street. 
"  My  Dear  Friend — I  am  come  to 
town.   But  I  find  so  many  letters  to 
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answer,  and  pap^v  to  look  orer  for 
to-morrow,  that  I  cannot  stir,  which 
vexes  me,  as  I  long  to  see  Mrs  Denys 
to  whom  I  beg  my  love;  and  so, 
sweet  Peg,  I  make  my  leg.  Erer 
yours,  in  haste,  sincerely, 

"EmmaR'' 
The  other  morceau  is  ao  import- 
ant official  document,  relating  to  one 
of  the  most  serious  occurrences  thst 
can  befall  a  man;  the  more  seriotf, 
because  it  is  never  expected  tohappat 
more  than  once  in  any  man's  life. 
Like  the  second  letter  of  his  Gnce 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  tends,  too, 
to  rectify  an  error  which  vtty  g«M- 
rally  prevails,  namely,  that  it  cc^t? 
only  uiirteenpence-halfpenny  to  be 
hung.  But  it  will  be  seen  by  the  k^ 
lowing  bill,  which  is  copied  lUerot^ 
et  verbatim^  from  one  made  out  br 
Mr  Ketch  himself,  that  a  man  cas- 
not  be  hung  for  so  mere  a  trifle. 

«  Silvester. 
"  1818. 

Nov,  10.  Executioner's  fees,  7s.  6d. 
Stripping  Ae  body,  4  6 
Vseof  Aell,  2  6 


your*8  ever, 


14   6" 


P.  P.P. 


CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  LAW  OF  DIVORCE. 


As  the  duties  arising  from  domes- 
tic relations  are  the  primary  obliga- 
tions of  men  in  society,  so  the  due 
regulation  of  divorces,  by  which  the 
conjugal  relation  is  occasionally  abro- 
gated, is  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  legislation.  Yet,  however 
important  the  relation  of  this  pro- 
ceeding noay  be,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  received  any  settled  form  in  our 

government  since  the  Reformation. 
iy  the  ecclesiastical  law,  no  divorce, 
properly  so  named,  is  in  any  case 
granted ;  for  a  divorce  a  vinculo  mo' 
trimanii  b  by  that  law  pronounced 
only  in  those  cases,  in  wnich  a  mar- 
riage had  been  for  some  reason  ori- 
ginally void,  and  a  divwce  a  tkoro  et 
mensdf  which  may  be  pronounced  in 
certain  other  cases,  is  not  properly 
a  divorce,  but  merely  a  separation. 
Effectual  divorces  are,  indeed,  grant- 
ed among  us,  but  not  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  gpneral  law.  The  per- 


son  seeking  such  a  divorce  i»  win- 
pelled  to  make  applicatioa  to  the 
legislature,  soliciting  a  law  to  w 
enacted  for  the  particular  case,  ajd 
so  far  to  supply  the  deficiency  ot  tw 
general  legiswtion. 

This  surely  is  not  the  state,  fl| 
which  a  matter  so  mainly  importiDt 
to  society  should  be  suflerea  tore- 
main,  even  if  the  theory  of  ^^ 
tion  were  alone  to  be  considered,  it 
is  an  anomaly  in  legislation,  that  w'^^ 
should  be  enacted  for  indiwdua^ 
A  law  should  be  the  expression  «J 
the  general  will,  proposing  a  rule  tor 

general  regulation ;  and  « i«g*^^ 
eparts  from  its  proper  d"^*.  7^!? 
it  IS  occupied  hi  deciding  for  vm^ 
duals,  and  not  for  the  comffluiuty- 
The  actual  state  of  our  legi«iat>«"J* 
simply  this.  It  does  not  sanction  »e 
ecclesiastical  law,  which  "^^ 
divorced  persons  fnmi  entcrfflg  «»^ 
othermarxiages;  itdoesnotsuWWw 
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for  that  law  another,  by  which  the  sub- 
sequent marriages  of  those  parties 
might  be  generally  legalized ;  but  it 
does  from  time  to  time  grant  special 
indulgence  in  cases  in  which  an  ec- 
clesiastical court  has  pronounced  its 
imperfect  divorce,  and  bound  the 
parties  to  adhere  to  the  engagement 
already  violated. 

The  present  system  is,  however, 
exposea  to  much  more  serious  ob- 
jections, than  any  consideration  of 
legislative  anomaly,  for  it  tends  to 
demoralize  both  the  classes  of  socie- 
ty, which  experience  in  this  respect 
the  indulgence  of  the  ledslature,  and 
tiiose  others,  from  which  it  is  un- 
avoidably withheld. 

These  private  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture, though  they  name  both  parties 
in  pronouncing  a  marring  dissolved, 
yet  professedly  grant  only  to  the  par- 
ty injured  by  the  adultery  of  the 
other  the  permission  of  entering  into 
another  marriage.  The  dissolution 
of  the  former  marriage  certainly  ren- 
ders the  subsequent  marriage  of  either 
party  legal,  but  only  the  injured  par- 
ty is  named  in  an  act  of  this  kina,  as 
an  object  of  the  indulgence  of  the 
legislature.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  these  acts  are  never  printed  and 
published,  like  those  which  contain 
general  regulations;  and  thou^ pass- 
ed at  the  solicitation  of  the  unured 
party  in  each  case,  the  first  and  most 
direct  consequence  commonly  is,  that 
the  guilty  person  becomes  united  in 
marriage  with  the  partner  of  the  of- 
fence, as  if  the  law  had  kindly  inter- 
posed to  grant  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  consummation  of  a  cri- 
minal intrigue. 

To  persons  in  the  humbler  classes 
of  society  these  acts  are  unattainable, 
on  account  of  the  considerable  ex- 

Sense  which  must  be  incurred.  This 
ifficulty  does  not,  however,  guard 
the  morals  of  the  poor,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  exposes  them  to  a  deprava- 
tion peculiar  to  their  obscure  condi- 
tion. Persons  in  these  classes,  whose 
best  feelings  have  been  wounded  by 
conjugal  misconduct,  divorce  them- 
selves, and,  when  they  do  not  enter 
into  irregular  and  unlawful  marri- 
ages, seek  in  concubinage  that  grati- 
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fication  which  the  general  law  of  the 
land  does  not  grant  to  any,  and  which 
private  statutes  cannot  imord  to  per- 
sons in  their  circumstances. 

When  the  separation  ft'om  the 
church  of  Rome  had  suggested  the 
expediency  of  preparing  a  new  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  law,  accommo- 
dated to  the  independence  of  the  na- 
tional church,  a  commission  for  the 
reformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  England  was  issued,  first  by  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  and  again  by  Edward  VI., 
intrusting  this  charge  to  thirty-two 
individuals.  The  commission  issued 
by  Henry*  appears  to  have  been 
frustrated  by  tne  kin^s  jealousy  of 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  that 
issued  by  Edwara  proved  abortive 
on  account  of  the  death  of  that  prince. 
What  had  been  done  under  tne  for- 
mer commission,  we  have  not  been 
informed.  The  latter  has  leftf  an 
elaborate  report,  which,  however,  at 
least  in  regard  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  divorce,  must  free  us  from 
regret  for  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
I1ie  system  of  regulations  proposed 
in  tills  report  for  me  case  ot  divorce, 
is  liable  at  once  to  the  contrary  ob- 
jections of  excessive  indulgence  and 
of  excessive  severity,  since,  agree- 
ably to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
Protestants  of  that  pericil,  it  would 
have  permitted  mucn  too  great  lati- 
tude in  the  dissolution  of  the  nuptial 
bond ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  pro- 
posed to  punish  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery with  a  severity,  which  probably 
would  have  frustrated  the  operation 
of  the  law. 

In  this  report  it  was  proposed,  that 
the  separations  a  thoro  etmensd,  which 
had  been  established  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  perfect  divorces  riiould  be  per- 
mitted in  all  cases  of  adultery,  or  de- 
sertion, of  long  absence  without  any 
certain  account,  of  deadly  enmity, 
and  even  of  bad  treatment,  the  inno- 
cent party  being  in  all  these  cases 
permitted  to  enter  into  another  mar- 
riage. The  offendinff  party  was  ia 
every  case  to  be  punished  either  with 
peipetual  banishment,  or  with  perpe- 
tual imprisonment 

Though  this  report  happily  was 
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■ever  adopted  m  law,  it  seems  to* 
kave  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
subeequent  proceedings  of  tiie  legis* 
lature,  and  to  liave  venerated  the 
practiee  of  grantmg  divorces  by  pri- 
▼ate  statutes,  though  under  niodifi-< 
eations  disagreeing  wideljr  from  its 
spirit,  for  the  indiugence  so  granted 
has  been  limited  to  the  case  of  adul- 
lerf ,  and  has  not  been  accompanied 
hy  any  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
offending  party.  As  the  first  of  these 
private  statutes  seems  to  have  been 
enacted  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward 
VL,  we  may  conclude  that  these  mo^ 
difications  were  not  suggested  by  any 
change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
general  question  of  divorce,  but  only 
by  consiaerations  connected  with  the 
anomaly  of  private  statutes.  It  was 
probably  deemed  improper,  that  the 
legislature  should  interpose  for  indi- 
viduals, except  in  the  important  case 
of  adultery)  and  no  punisnment  could 
be  justly  enacted  against  an  offender 
in  a  case  in  which  no  general  law  had 
prescribed  a  penalty. 

The  private  act  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Edward  VI.  was  not,  indeed,  of  the 
same  form  with  later  statutes,  for  it 
professes  only  to  legitimate  the  chil- 
dren of  a  certain  marriage,  and  would 
not  have  been  specified  here,  if  it 
had  not  been  noticed  by  Bishop  Gib- 
son as  the  first  of  tiie  series.  This 
statute  was  accordingly  repealed  in 
the  first  year  of  Manr,  probably  be- 
cause the  doctrine  of  the  indissolu- 
ble nature  of  marriage,  held  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  was  then  revived 
in  England. 

From  this  time  to  the  reign  of 
William  and  Marv,  the  legis&ture 
appears  to  have  abstained  from  in- 
teiposing  in  such  cases.  The  first 
Interposition  of  this  kind  was  in  the 
statute  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  years 
of  that  reign ;  but  this  statute  mere- 
ly dissolved  an  existing  marriage, 
without  granting  to  either  party  a 
permission  of  contracting  another. 
The  statute  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  years  of  WiUiam  and  Mary 
container!  the  first  enactment,  which 
distinctly  dissolved  a  marriage,  and 
enabled  one  party  to  marry  agauu 
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This  was  in  the  aame  reign  followed 
by  one  other  of  the  same  nature.  In 
the  reign  of  Anne,  we  find  two  Budi 
statutes  I  in  the  reign  of  Geor^L, 
we  find  Bve;  twenty  in  the  reign  of 
George  11. ;  in  the  long  reign  of 
George  III.,  we  find  so  large  a  nurn* 
ber  as  one  hundred  and  nine :  and, 
since  the  accession  of  the  ym^jon 
King,  the  number  to  tiie  close  of  tlie 
last  session  has  amounted  to  eigl^ 
teen.  From  this  account,  it  apoctfs 
that,  in  an  interval  of  a  hundroa  and 
twenty-eight  years,  computed  from 
the  twelfth  year  of  William  and  Maryi 
a  hundred  and  fiftv-five  such  statute 
have  been  enacted,  and  that  all  the^i 
except  twenty-eight,  have  been  eo« 
acted  within  the  uust  and  the  present 
reigns.  The  number  c^  such  sta- 
tutes enacted  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  is  found 
to  be  sixty-four. 

While  the  law  of  England  was  left 
In  this  unsettled  state,  the  law  of 
Scotland^  in  r^^ard  to  divorce,  was 
regulated  by  f  a  statute,  enacted  in 
the  year  1660,  which  prohibited  all 
marriages  of  persons  divorced  for 
adultenr,  so  that  an  ordinance  v^-^ 
made  for  that  part  of  a  case  of  di- 
vorce, which  the  private  statutes  of 
England  wholly  omitted.  In  Scot- 
land, where  the  civil  law  of  Rome  is 
the  basis  of  the  municipal  kwof  the 
country,  and  the  ecclesiastical  lav 
had  been  wholly  set  aside,  no  nec^ 
sity  existed  for  enacting  a  statute 
authorixing  divorce. 

If  we  enc[uire  why  the  law  of  Eafr 
land  remained  unsettled,  we  sbali 
probably  discover  sufficient  reasons 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  aereiai 
reigns.  Elizabeth,  who  exercised  a 
commanding  influence  over  her  par* 
liament,  was  herself  a  celibatist,  and 
was  knovm  to  be  favourable  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  even  in  a 
church  of  Protestants.  In  auch  a 
reign  a  statute  for  extending  the  per- 
mission of  divorce  beyona  the  rule 
of  the  canon  law,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  first  year  of  her  reum 
mdeed,  we  find  an  act  for  confirm- 
ing a  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
foUc  and  the  jointure  of  his  wife;  but 
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nothiiig  nypears  to  wove  that  it  was 
connectea  with  a  divorce.  In  the 
reigns  of  the  two  earlier  Stuarts,  the 
puritanir  had  become  so  considerable, 
that  no  disposition  could  then  have 
existed  to  establisli  a  regulation, 
which  would  have  extended  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Uie  established  church. 
The  reigns  of  the  later  Stuarts  were 
un&vourable  for  a  contrary  reason, 
the  current  of  public  opinion  among 
the  higher  classes  inclming  towards 
Popery ;  neither  in  the  dissolute 
reiffu  of  Charles  IL  can  much  solici- 
tude be  supposed  to  have  been  felt 
for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of 
the  nuptial  union.  With  the  Revo- 
lution began  a  struggle  of  parties, 
which  continued  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and 
fully  occupied  the  minds  of  public 
men.  In  that  interval,  however,  a 
new  practice  beffan  to  prevail,  which 
served  to  supply,  in  some  degree, 
the  deficiency  of  the  general  law. 
How  far  tiiis  practice  has  since  been 
extended,  has  been  already  stated ; 
and  the  great  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  these  private  acts  is,  of  itself, 
a  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
framing  some  genend  regulation  on 
the  subject 

The  two  great  codes  of  Europne, 
the  civil  ahd  the  canon  law,  have  in 
this  respect,  as  in  others,  been  mu- 
tuallv  opposed,  the  former  permit- 
ting m  many  specified  cases,  the  lat- 
ter prohibiting  in  all,  the  dissolution 
of  tne  nuptial  bond,  though  the  car 
non  law  fulows  separations,  which. 
In  a  qualified  sense>  it  denominates 
divorces. 

It  had  been  the  boast  of  ancient 
Rome,  that  no  instance  of  a  divorce, 
however  permitted  by  the  laws,  had 
occurred  in  it  before  the  year  520  of 
the  city.  To  such  a  degree,  however, 
did  the  practice  afterwards  prevail, 
tiiat  mami^e  ceased  to  constitute  a 
permanent  connexion,  any  reason, 
even  mere  caprice,  being  sufficient 
for  dissolving  it.  Of  this  extreme 
abuse,  it  will  be  sufi&cient  to  pro- 
duce, as  an  example,  the  philosophic 
Cicero,  so  immersed  in  public  busi- 
ness, and  so  solicitous  for  the  favour- 
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able  opinion  of  his  countnrmen. 
who,*  at  an  advanced  age,  divorced 
his  wife,  Terentia,  for  reasons  so  fri- 
volous, that  he  was  believed  to  have 
dismissed  her  only  that  he  might,  by 
another  marriage,  secure  to  himself 
the  property  ofhis  young  ward,  Ful- 
via,  and  afterwards  divorced  this 
other  wife,  simply  because  she  seem- 
ed to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  his 
daughter  TuUia. 

Augustus,  among  other  measures 
of  reformation  provided  in  the  Ju- 
lian law,  endeavoured  to  control  this 
license  of  divorce;  but  his  efforts 
were  unsuccessful,  and  it  has,  though,, 
since  the  imperial  government  be- 
came Christian,  with  much  limita- 
tion, continued  to  this  day  to  charac- 
terise the  Roman  law.  Constantinef 
allowed  a  husband  to  divorce  his 
wife,  not  only  if  she  were  an  adul- 
teress, but  also  if  she  were  a  poisoner, 
or  a  procuress ;  and  the  wife  to  di* 
vorce  her  husband,  if  he  were  a  mur- 
derer, a  poisoner^  or  a  violator  of 
sepulchres,:):  or  if  he  had  been  four 
years  absent  in  the  military  service 
of  his  country,  and  no  account  of 
him  had  been  received  in  that  inter- 
val* The  liberty  of  divorce  was  af- 
terwards} much  extended  by  Thto- 
dosius  and  Valentinian,  for  they  al- 
lowed fourteen  cases  for  each  of  the 
two  parties.  Justinian,  ||  though  he 
repealed  the  permission  granted  by 
Constantine  to  the  wife  in  the  case 
of  tiie  protracted  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, and  also  an  ordinance  of  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  permitting  di- 
vorce by  consent,  unless  the  separa- 
tion were  made  in  the  desire  of  li- 
ving chastely,  added  three  otiiers  to 
the  list  of  eases  allowed  in  favour  of 
the  husband. 

The  church  of  Rome,  being  of  an 
original  very  different  from  that  of 
tiie  empire,  naturally  adopted  differ- 
ent maxims  in  regard  to  divorce, 
though  many  a^es  had  elapsed  be- 
fore tiie  law  of  the  church  was,  in 
this  particular,  fully  determined  and 
established. 

The  Fathers  did  not  hold  the  same 
sentiment  on  this  subject,  nor  was 
the  present  principle  maintained  by 
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any  of  them  before  Augustin.  Ter- 
tuUian*  chose  to  understand  our  Sa- 
viour, as  speaking  only  of  a  man 
who  should  put  away  his  wife  that 
he  might  many  another^  and  there- 
fore only  as  forbidding  the  malice, 
or  the  lust,  of  an  imnecessary  change. 
Origenf  doubted  whether  the  di- 
vorce of  a  wife  may  not  be  permit- 
ted for  various  other  reasons  besides 
adultery.  LactantiusJ:  on  the  other 
hand,  limited  divorce  to  that  single 
case.  Jerome^  appears  to  have  f^st 
considered  a  divorce,  however  per- 
mitted, as  not  leaving  the  parties  Iree 
to  enter  into  other  marriages ;  con- 
fining this  disqualification  however 
to  the  female,  whether  she  divorced 
her  husband,  or  was  divorced  by 
him.  Augustin  II  at  length  advanced 
the  general  principle,  that  the  nup- 
tial bond  is  not  in  r^ard  to  either 
party  dissolved  by  a  divorce. 

The  first  public  act  of  the  church, 
by  which  the  modem  principle  was 
in  any  degree  maintained,  wasIT  the 
seventeenth  canon  of  the  second 
council  of  Milevitum  in  Africa,  as- 
sembled in  the  year  416,  and  conse- 
auently  in  the  time  of  Augustin.  By 
lis  canon,  it  was  declared,  that 
ajgreeably  to  evangelical  and  aposto- 
lical discipline,  neither  a  man  di- 
vorced by  uis  wife,  nor  a  woman  di- 
vorced by  her  husband,  should  be 
united  to  another,  but  that  they 
should  BO  remain,  or  be  reconciled. 
This  canon  goes  further  than  the 
opinion  of  Jerome,  for  it  restrains 
the  male  equally  as  the  female ;  but 
not  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  Augus- 
tin, for  it  limits  the  disqualification 
to  the  party  divorced. 

It  seems  that,  as  monkery,  by  a 
moral  revulsion  of  the  human  mind, 
had  its  origin  in  tlie  warm  tempera^ 
ture  of  Egypt,  so  another  part  of  the 
same  heated  continent  was  naturally 
fitted  to  generate  the  kindred  dis- 
position oT  ascetic  rigour,  by  which 
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the  nuptial  bond  was  at  length  ren- 
dered indissoluble.  The  principle 
was  slowly,  and  with  difllculty,  adopt- 
ed in  Europe,  which  was  not  subject 
to  a  similar  influence.  Even  in  iBe 
year  506,  a  council,**  assembled  at 
A^tha  in  Gaul,  decreed  onlylkt, 
if  laymen,  wWo  divorce  their  wivf« 
without  some  very  grievous  fault, 
and  without  assigning  any  probable 
reason,  do  this  that  they  may  engap 
in  unlawful  connexions,  or  with  tbe 
wives  of  other  men,  before  their 
wives  have  been  condemned  by  the 
provincial  bishops, ^ey  should  be  ex- 
communicated. It  was  ft  reserred 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  ti*'elfth  and 
the  earlier  part  of  tiie  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  for  such  pontiffs  as  Alexan- 
der III.  and  Innocent  III.  toestahli^b 
the  law  of  the  church,  tliat  matrimo- 
ny regularly  concluded,  should  in 
no  case  be  dissolved.  The  former  of 
these  pontiffs,  it  wiU  be  recollected, 
was  the  adversary  of  our  Henry  IL, 
the  latter  of  John. 

When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
separation  from  the  church  of  Rome 
was  effected,  a  contrary  spirit  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  ot  divorce  na- 
turally prevailed  among  Protestants; 
and  Milton,  the  great  advocate  of  as 
enlarged  freedom  in  this  particular, 
has  accordingly  J  J  produced  a  lowr 
list  of  authorities,  amonf  which  ve 
find  the  names  of  WickM,  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  especially  Bacer, 
as  admitting  divorce,  not  only  for 
adultery,  but  also  in  other  cases.  It 
appears  also  from  the  Befimotio 
Legum  Ecclesiasticarymy  prepared  by 
commissioners,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Cranmer,  that  the  original  re- 
formers of  England  entertained  si- 
milar sentiments.  The  death  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  however,  and  the  subm?- 
quent  agitations  of  the  government, 
impeded  the  settlement  of  this  veiy 
important  question,  and  these  coun- 
tries have  remained  under  the  eccle- 
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Biastieal  law  of  Rome,  except  so  far 

as  legislative  acts  for  the  relief  of  in- 
dividuals have  infringed  that  unac- 
knowledged, but  yet  in  some  degree 
admittecT  code. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  compara- 
tive purity  of  conju^  morals  among 
us  may  best  be  maintained,  by  per- 
sisting in  the  present  practice,  how- 
ever anomalous,  it  should  be  consi- 
dered, that  the  intimate,  and  daily 
increasing,  communication  with  the 
continent,  has  perhaps  already  in- 
troduced among  us,  but  certainly 
tends  to  introduce,  a  laxity  of  do- 
mestic morals,  which  may  well  be 
deemed  to  require  a  general  deter- 
mination of  the  leeislature,  for  guard- 
ing the  sanctity  of  tlie  nuptial  union. 
That  this  cannot  be  effected  by  pro- 
hibiting in  every  case  a  dissolution 
of  that  union,  is  unhappily  mparent 
in  the  notorious  disregard  or  its  ob- 
ligations among  the  Roman  Catholic 
nations  of  Europe,  in  which  the  union 
is  indissoluble.  It  is  indeed  natural 
that  those,  who  feel  themselves  for 
ever  bound  by  an  engagement,  the 
primary  dutv  of  which  has  been  vio- 
lated, should  learn  to  acquiesce  in  a 
licentiousness,  for  which  the  law  af- 
fords them  no  effectual  redress,  and 
to  seek  compensation  for  the  injury 
in  imitating  the  conduct  by  which 
tiiey  were  aggrieved.* 

It  has  unfortunately  happened  al- 
so, that  the  contrary  extreme  of  an 
excessive  facility  in  dissolving  mar- 
riages, which,  though  in  various  de- 
grees, prevails  through  all  the  Pro- 
testant countries  of  Germanv,  has 
produced  effects  almost  eoually  in- 
jurious. A  separation  is  there  ob- 
tained on  reasons  so  trifling,  as  to 
differ  little  from  mere  capnce;  so 
that  marriage  is  little  more  than  a 
licensed  concubinage.  In  Prussia,  in 
particular,  three  thousand  marriages 
were  dissolved  in  the  year  1817, 
among  a  population  not  much  ex- 
ceeding ten  millions.  In  this  govern- 
ment, a  code  of  laws  has  been  pre- 
fiared  under  the  direction  of  the  ce- 
ebrated  Frederic,  thet  general  prin- 
ciples of  which  were  taxen  from  the 
Roman  law ;  and,  according^  to  this 
code,  a  marriage  may  be  dissolved 
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by  mutual  consent,  if  at  the  close  of 
njewr  there  should  remain  no  hope 
of  a  reconciliation. 
'  The  Protestants  of  the  continent 
thus  present  an  example  of  licensed 
libertmism,  while  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, under  the  too  rigorous  restrle- 
tion  of  a  law,  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed from  them  in  the  absence  of 
a,  better,  violate  with  little  scruple 
an  obligation,  which  thev  cannot  set 
aside.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the 
British  government  to  estSilish  an 
intermediate,  and  properly  limited 
regulation,  which  should  neither  en- 
courage licentiousness  by  facility, 
nor  corrupt  the  conjugal  union  by 
rendering  its  dissolution  hopeless. 

It  will  be  admitted;  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  question  concern- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  so  dissolving 
the  bond  of  marriage,  as  to  permit  the 
separated  parties  to  enter  into  new 
engagements,  must  depend  on  ihe 
just  interpretation  of  those  passages 
of  the  Christian  scriptures  which  re- 
late to  this  subject.  Whether  the 
contract  be  deemed  to  be,  in  its  form 
of  solemnization,  civil,  or  ecclesias- 
tical, it  must  be  acknowledged  by 
all  Christians  as  a  divine  ordinance, 
the  obligation  of  which  can  be  re- 
laxed only  in  correspondence  to  the 
declarations  of  the  divine  will,  which 
may  be  found  in  those  writings.  It 
so  happens,  that  they  contain  five 
passages  relating  to  this  subject  The 
Romanists  $  rely  on  three  of  these 
^ve  for  their  prohibition  of  a  com- 
plete divorce,  giving  no  attention  to 
the  remaining  two,  which,  however, 
are  the  most  specific  and  distinct, 
and  should  therefore  naturally  be 
considered  as  interpreting  and  limit* 
ing  the  others. 

We  find  in  the  two  gospels  of  Mark 
and  Luke  positive  pronibitions  of 
divorce,  witnout  any  qualification  or 
exception.  In||  the  former  of  these 
two  narratives,  our  Saviour  is  repre- 
sented as  declaring, that  "whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  marry 
another,  committeth  adultery  against 
her ;  and  if  a  woman  shall  put  away 
her  husband,  and  be  married  to  ano- 
ther, she  committeth  adultery."  In 
the  lattert  it  is  added,  "  that  whoeo- 
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ever  marrieth  her  that  is  put  awaT 
from  her  husband,  committeth  adul- 
tery." But  it-  is  to  be  considered, 
that  as  the  former  passage  is  an  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  by  Mark  has  been  stated  with- 
out any  limiting  specification,  the 
answer  should  iw  interpreted  but  as 
a  general  declaration,  which  might 
admit  qualification  in  a  particiuar 
case.  Mark  has  not,  like  Matthew, 
represented  the  Pharisees  as  enqui- 
ring, Whether  a  man  might  put  away 
his  wife  **  for  every  cause,  that  is, 
for  every  cause  understood  to  be  al- 
lowed by  the  law  of  Moses ;  but  ge- 
nerally. Whether  a  man  might  put 
away  his  wife.  The  question  bemg 
stated  tl)U8  generally,  the  answer  is 
naturally  given  with  a  similar  gene- 
rality. The  passage  of  Luke,  affain, 
does  not  refer  to  any  question  of  Hie 
Pliarisees,  but  merely  states  gene- 
rally the  indissoluble  nature  of  tlie 
nuptial  union — a  doctrine  most  im- 
portant to  Christians  amidst  the  wide 
license  of  divorce,  in  which  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  then  indulged 
themselves. 

Matthew,  as  addressing  himself 
specially  to  the  Jews,  is  naturally 
more  specific  in  his  reference  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Jewish  law.  Tliis 
evangelist,  it  should  also  be  observed, 
has  gi  ven*  two  passages  relative  to  tlie 
question  of  divorce,  one  correspond- 
ing to  the  passage  in  the  narrative  of 
Mark,  the  other  to  the  passage  in 
that  of  Luke.  In  these  two  passages, 
thus  corresponding  to  the  others,  we 
find  an  excepted  case,  in  which  di- 
vorce IS  permitted  to  the  followers 
of  JeHus  ChriHt;  and  it  is  a  sound 
principle  of  interpretation,  that  of 
twon^^atives  of  the  discourses  of  tlie 
same  ])erson,  that  which  is  the  more 
general  should  be  understood  agree- 
ably to  the  qualifications  of  that  which 
is  the  more  detailed. 

The  passages  cited  from  Mark  and 
Luke  are  two  of  tlie  three  on  which 
the  Romanists  rely,  in  resisting  the 
admission  of  divorce  properly  so 
named.  The  third  is  contained  in 
the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Co- 
xinthians.  In  this  passagef  Paul  says, 
**  And  unto  the  married  1  command, 
yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord,  let  not  the 
wife  depart  from  her  husband ;  but 


and  if  she  depart,  let  her  remab  nn- 
manied,  or  he  reconciled  to  her  bus- 
band  i  and  let  not  the  husband  pat 
away  his  wife."  Of  this  passage  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  a  part  o' 
an  answer  ^ven  to  a  question,  wfairii 
the  Corinthiana  appear  to  have  pro- 
posed to  tlie  Apoatle,  concerning  tbf 
preferableness  oi  celiimry  to  a  msr- 
ried  life,  in  refereQee  tq  the  pnciirr 
of  devotional  exercises,  and  tkfi 
therefore  it  cannot  fairly  be  ooih- 
dered  as  having  any  relation  wbabo- 
ever  to  the  very  distinct  question  of 
the  justifiableness  of  divorce  for  tlie 
offensive  conduct  of  either  of  t^f 
parties  connected  in  marriage,  h 
reply  to  the  question  whkh  had  hen 
thus  proposed  to  him,  the  Apostle  (i^t 
advises,  tliough  without  eDJoioii^'. 
that  the  nuuried  should  separate  hui 
for  a  time,  and  that  they  might  d^ 
vote  themselves  to  prayer ;  and  thi-D, 
lest  this  devotional  exercise  f^ould 
be  abused  to  the  dissolution  of  iH-f 
nuptial  bond,  he  subjoins,  as  fbni 
the  Lord,  that  no  permanent  sepan- 
tion  should  be  effected  by  the  an  oi 
either  party,  so  aa  that  they  should 
not  be  considered  aa  still  bound  by 
their  former  union.  It  is  DU»lft>^^ 
that  the  direction  thus  given  reltt«^ 
only  to  the  devotional  exerciMs,  roo- 
ceming  which  the  Apostle  bad  bem 
consulted,  and  not  to  the  lawfulne^' 
of  a  divorce  occasioned  by  misi'oQ- 
duct 

It  hence  appears,  that  the  quesdoo 
concerning  tne  lawfulness  of  divone 
must  be  decidedly  a  consideratu'D 
of  the  two  passages  of  tlie  Go«p'l 
of  Matthew,  each  of  which  speciiiri 
a  case  to  which  the  prohibition  d 
divorce  is  not  extended,  and,  con^^ 
Guently,  by  direct  and  necessanr  in- 
ference, allows  a  divorce  in  this  (-»•<*'• 
We  are  therefore  now  to  coii«d<'r, 
what  is  the  precise  descriptioD  of  tli«' 
case  so  excepted. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  these  tuo 
passages  the  exception  is  Fpoti6i'<j 
by  a  word  signifying  fornicationi  and 
not  adultery,  and  accordiiuriy  so  tnw'^ 
lated.  The  choice  of  this  term  hi» 
perplexed  commentators.  Perbap 
tlie  selection  may  be  sati^s^tonn  | 
explained,  from  a  consideration  w 
the  state  of  the  existing  law  of  tb^  i 
Jews,  with  which  our  Saviour  proba-    | 
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blv  shunned  to  interfere  by  any  direct 
injunction*  For  adultery  the  law  of 
moses*  had  prescribed  death,  and 
tlierefore  by  that  law,  divorce  was 
not  applicable  to  that  offence.  If, 
then,  our  Saviour,  in  his  prohibition 
of  divorce,  had  expressly  excepted 
the  case  of  adultery,  as  one  in  wnich 
divorce  was  permitted,  he  would 
have  exposed  himself  to  the  very 
charge  of  attempting  to  rescind  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  his  adversaries 
were  at  that  very  time  endeavouring 
to  fasten  upon  him.  This  inconve- 
nience he  appears  to  have  avoided, 
by  employing  a  different  term,  which 
yet  might,  with  sufficient  perspicuity, 
convey  the  same  idea,  and  has,  in  re- 
ality, been  always  so  interpreted. 

This  consideration  appears  to  re- 
ceive confirmation  fromf  the  storv 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  which 
has  been  recorded  by  John.  The 
Pliarisees  and  Scribes  seem  to  have 
understood,  that  Jesus  had  in  tliis 
particular  impugned  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses ;  and  to  bring  him  to  a  test,  they 
presented  to  him  an  adulteress,  stated 
to  him  the  law,  directing  that  she 
should  be  put  to  deatli,  and  demand- 
ed his  opinion  on  the  subject  The 
case  was  precisely  one  for  the  appli- 
cation of  tne  law,  because  the  woman 
had,  as  they  stated,  been  taken  in  the 
act,  which  was  the  case  specified  U\ 
the  law.  They  might  therefore  rea- 
sonably have  expected,  that  the  an- 
swer of  our  Saviour  would  deter- 
mine whether  be  was  disposed  to 
maintain  the  existing  law,  or  to  set 
it  aside.  We  may  accordingly  con- 
clude, that  the^  were  desirous  of  de- 
priving him  of  the  protection  which 
lie  seems  to  have  sought  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  term  for  that 
which  would  have  brought  him  into 
a  direct  collision  with  the  existing  law, 
and  that,  with  this  intention,  they 
had  submitted  to  his  iudgment  the 
decision  of  a  case  which  precluded 
all  ambiguity.  The  wisdom  of  our 
Lord,  however,  extricated  him  from 
the  well-contrived  difficulty.  His 
wily  adversaries  all  departed,  con- 
vinced in  their  consciences,  by  his 
heart^«earchingappeal,  that  they  were 
disqualified,  by  their  own  guilt,  for 
executing  upon  an  offender  a  law  of 
rigorous  severity.  Jesus  then  turned 
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to  the  woman,  and  said,  ^  Neither  do 
I  condemn  thee."  His  purpose  wai^ 
to  substitute  a  law  of  divorce  for  thai 
severe  law  of  Moses,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  sentence  her  to  the  pe* 
nalty  which  the  ancient  law^'er  had 
ordained  for  her  offence.  That  of- 
fence in  a  moral  view  he  did  nof 
Overlook,  for  he  directed  that  she 
should  **  sin  no  more  j"  but  the  law 
of  Moses  he  designed  to  abrc^te^ 
and  therefore  he  did  not  con£mi| 
her  to  the  punishment  which  it  pre^ 
scribed. 

There  is  one  particular  of  the  ad- 
monitions of  our  Lord  in  regard  to 
divorce  which  seems  to  have  wholly 
escaped  observation.  While  he  has. 
by  an  obvious  inference,  permittee 
the  innocent  person,  in  the  case  of 
adultery,  to  enter  hito  a  new  mar- 
riage, he  has  been  silent  in  regard  to 
the  offender.  According  to  Miatthew, 
who  alone  has  specifiecf  tlie  excepted 
case,  the  man  wlio  for  any  other  rea-: 
son  divorcetli  a  woman,  is  answer- 
able for  any  adultery  which  she  may 
in  such  circumstances  be  tempted  tQ 
commit ;  and  the  man  who  marries  4 
woman  so  divorced  committeth  adul- 
tery. But  concerning  a  woman  di- 
vorced for  the  sufficient  cause  of 
adultery,  our  Saviour  is  silent;  and| 
apparently  lest  any  inference  should 
be  drawn  to  this  as  the  excepted  case^ 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  ^ilt  into 
which  a  woman  may  be  led  by  an  un- 
authorized divorce,  except  as  it  con- 
cerns her  associate.  Yet,  according 
to  Mark,  the  woman  who  puttetn 
away  her  husband,  and  mameth  an- 
other, is  at  once  pronounced  an  adul- 
teress, and  no  mention  is  in  this  case 
made  of  the  husband,  whom  we  must 
suppose  to  have  been  uigustifiably 
divorced.  How  can  this  be  explain- 
ed, except  by  conceiviiig  that,  in  the 
only  justifiable  case[of^divorce,  thq 
person  divorced  is  an  offender,  con- 
cerning whom  our  Saviour  chose  to 
abstain  from  giving  any  direction 
even  by  inference  ?  Both  by  Matthew 
and  Mark,  the  woman  is  described  as 
entering  into  a  new  marriage.  In  the 
statement  of  the  latter,  the  woman^ 
to  whom  no  antecedent  guilt  had 
been  imputed,  is  said  to  commit 
adultery  m  marrying  another  man : 
in  tliat  of  Matthew,  the  bhui  who  di- 
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v€irce§  his  Ti4fe  without  sufficient 
cause,  is  said  to  cause  her  to  com- 
mit adultery,  and  the  man  who  mar- 
ries her  is  said  to  contract  the  like 
guilt;  but  of  the  woman  herself  no 
ludgment  is  pronounced,  apparently 
lest  an  inference  should  be  drawn  in 
her  favour,  when  a  divorce  had  been 
justified  by  her  previous  misconduct 
Why  should  tlie  conduct  of  the  wo^ 
man,  in  entering  Into  another  mar- 
riage, be  directly  censured  as  adulte- 
rous in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the 
other,  unless  it  were  the  intention  of 
our  &iviour  to  pass  in  silence  over 
the  case  of  the  offending  party,  lest 
his  determination  should  be  so  ner- 
▼erted  in  its  application  as  to  afford 
an  indirect  sanction  to  the  criminali- 
ty which  might  justify  a  divorce  ? 

If  our  Saviour  had  directly  au^ 
thorized  the  inference,  that  the  of- 
fending party,  in  entering  into  an- 
other marriage,  would  not  commit 
adultery,  he  must  have  been  under- 
stood to  grant  encouragement  to  the 
adulterous  connexion  which  had  oc- 
casioned the  divorce,  because  a  mar- 
riage contracted  with  the  partner  of 
that  guilt  would  certainly  ne  less  ob^ 
jectionable  thnn  any  other.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  expressly  limited 
the  permission  to  the  innocent  party, 
the  other  would  have  been  abandon- 
ed to  all  the  temptations  incident  to 
the  constrained  celibacy  enjoined 
upon  both  by  the  imperfect  divorces 
or  the  church  of  Rome.  He  avoided 
both  inconveniences  by  being  silent 
in  reprd  to  the  moral  situation  of 
the  offending  party.  The  former  mar- 
riage being  oy  direct  inference  pro- 
nounced to  be  dissolved  for  one  par- 
ty, was  consequently  dissolved  also 
for  the  other,  but  nothing  was  said 
to  give  an  express  authority  to  this 
other  conclusion.  He  had  been  ques- 
tioned merely  about  the  lawfulness 
of  divorce,  and  not  being  required  to' 
speak  particularly  of  the  offending 
party,  m  the  only  allowable  case  of 
divorce,  he  appears  to  have  declined 
to  express  an  opinion  which  inigfit 
have  ravolved  one  or  other  of  the 
two  inconveniences. 

The  law  of  divorce  among  the  Jews 
was  limited*  to  lesser  cases  of  of- 
fence, death  being  the  appointed  pe- 
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naltr  for  adultery.  The  permitsion 
of  divorce  in  these  lesser  casps  had 
been  practically  extended  sofar,t» 
to  refer  the  matter  wholly  to  the  ^11 
of  the  husband,  for  to  ihe  mfe  no 
permission  of  this  kind  appears  to 
nave  been  allowed.  Whether  the  hnr 
had  been  justifiably  thus  extended, 
hadt  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  be- 
come a  subject  of  discussion  hf- 
tween  two  sects,  or  rather  BChooK 
of  the  Jews,  those  of  Hillel  and  Shun- 
mai ;  and  the  determination  of  tiip 
controversy  was  referred  to  his  judir- 
ment,  when  he  was  required  to  pro- 
nounce, whether  it  waslawfnl  th«ti 
man  should  put  away  his  wife  '*for 
every  cause."  His  answer  condemned 
the  opinions  of  both,  by  limiting  di- 
vorces to  that  case  to  which  ther  had 
not  been  at  all  applied  by  the  law  of 
Moses. 

According  to  the  leamed|  Lrglit- 
foot,  indeed,  the  lawof  dJvorce  «nms 
the  Jews  did  relate  to  the  same  a*^ 
of  adultery,  for  which,  bv  another  law, 
the  penalty  of  death  had  been  ordaiih 
ed,  and  should  be  considered  as  s 
merciful  alternative  of  a  very  geren* 
ordinance,  which  had  been  promul- 
gated in  terrorem  popttli,  ataju  inptr- 
cati  istius  detestationem.  It  \»  not, 
however,  very  conceivable,  Aat  on? 
law  of  great  severity  should  be  pro- 
mulgated by  God,  for  expressing  hi^ 
detestation  of  a  crime,  and  for  thf 
very  same  crime  a  for  mflder  ow 
should  at  the  same  time  be  promui- 
gated  to  be  carried  into  exeewrion- 
Such  an  interpretation,  mdeed,  ap 
pears-  to  be  refuted  by  the  «itf«'<^ 
which  our  Saviour  gave  to  Ae  Pl«»- 
risees  when  they  demanded  whr 
Moses  had  directed  them  to  pTf » 
writing  of  divorcement  He  did  not 
tell  tliem,  tliat  such  permission  had 
been  really  limited  to  the  case  o» 
adultery,  and  that  they  by  an  aba<^ 
of  the  law,  had  extended  it  to  oUier* 
to  which  it  should  not  have  been  ap- 
plied; yet  this  should  hare  been  hi'» 
answer,  according  to  the  interprew- 
tion  -of  -*e  kw  of  Moses  proposed 
by  Lightfoot  Our  Saviour,  on  thf 
contrary,  admitted  that  they  bad  just- 
ly represented  the  law  of^  Moses  as 
perQiitting  them  to  ^"^^^^^jjTJJ 
irives  in  other  cases,  and  proceeded 
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to  give  ihem  a  more  correct  notion 
of  the  conjugal  union. 

It  may  seem  stranfi^,  that  a  man 
Ro  learned  in  the  institutions  of  Ju- 
daism as  Lightfoot  should  he  charged 
with  misconceiving  the  law  of  Moses 
in  a  particular  so  important  This 
may  perhaps,  however,  he  explained 
by  remarking!  that  he  may  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  maintain  tiiat 
this  part  of  the  law  of  the  Jews  had 
not  been  abrogated  by  the  law  of  Je- 
sus Christ  Milton  has  strenuously 
contended  for  the  unalterable  per- 
manency of  their  law  of  divorce, 
though  with  the  contrary  intention 
of  claiming  for  Christians  the  liberty 
of  divorcing  their  ^vives  according 
to  their  own  discretion;  and  the 
ground  of  his  plea  is,  that  our  Savi- 
our* declared,  in  connexion  with 
this  very  subject,  that  not  one  tittie 
of  the  law  should  fail. 

For  determining  whether  this  de- 
claration is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
opinion  of  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
the  law  of  divorce,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  principle  so  applied 
would  maintain  not  only  the  rigor- 
ous, though,  according  to  Li^httoot^ 
tlie  merely  nominal,  law,  which  pu- 
nished adultery  with  death,  but  lik^ 
wise  all  the  causes  of  divorce  ad- 
mitted by  Moses;  and  that,  in  the 
very  passage  in  which  it  is  found,  it 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  gene- 
ral prohibition  of  divorce  wiUiout 
any  exception.  The  reasonable  in- 
t«>rpretation  of  the  declaration  is,  that 
every  part  of  the  moral  law  should 
remain  unshaken  in  its  principle, 
however  its  application  mignt  be  mo- 
dified in  correspondence  to  the  al- 
tered circumstances  in  which  it  was 
to  be  enforced. 

This  eminent  scholar  has  repre- 
sented our  Saviour,  in  saying  that 
Moses  had  permitted  divorce  to  the 
Jews  on  account  of  "  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,"  as  signifying  tiiat  the 
peimission  had  been  given,  lest  they 
shoiUd  be  disposed  to  put  in  execu- 
tion a  severe  law  which  had  been 
ordained  merely  as  a  denimciation  of 
the  crime.  We  are  thus  required  to 
believe,  that  our  Saviour  imputed 
iiardness  of  heart  to  the  Jews,  simply 
l>ecause  they  might  be  disposed  to 
act  in  strict  conformity  to  a  divine 


ordinance.    The  liiore  ustial  inter* 

gretation  is,  that  this  hardness  of 
eart  would  have  disposed  the  Jews 
to  treat  their  wives  m  many  cases 
with  cruelty,  if  they  had  not  been 
permitted  to  divorce  them  when  they 
nad  ceased,  as  the  law  says,  to  find 
favotir  in  their  eyes.  Perhaps  a  yet 
more  satisfactory  interpretation  may 
be  foimd  in  this  consideration,  that 
the  bad  treatment  of  the  wives,  if  di- 
vorces had  not  been  very  freely  per- 
mitted, would  probably  have  given 
occasion  to  multiplied  acts  of  adiU- 
tery,  which  would  have  multiplied 
the  instances  of  the  application  of  the 
severe  law  ordained  for  the  punish- 
ment of  that  crime. 

It  woidd  appear,  according  to  the 
last  interpretation,  that  a  large  per- 
mission of  divorce  was  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  a  rigorous  law  for 
the  pmiishment  of  adultery ;  whence 
it  would  follow,  that  in  the  Christian 
system,  in  which  adultery  is  not  pu- 
nished as  a  crime  against  the  state, 
that  liberty  of  divorce  was  not  long- 
er required.  The  same  change  of 
circumstances,  accordinglv,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  substitution  of 
divorce  for  death  in  the  case  of  adul- 
tery, mav  have  removed  the  occasion 
of  that  large  permission  of  divorce 
in  other  cases,  which  had  been  grant- 
ed to  the  Jews. 

In  tiie  application  of  the  general 
principle  ot  the  moral  law  in  respect 
of  divorce  to  the  circumstances  of 
Christians,  oiu*  Saviour  appears  to 
have  introduced  three  several  chan- 
ges: 1.  He  prohibited  all  divorces 
for  the  causes  allowed  by  Moses ;  2. 
in  the  case  of  adultery  He  substitu- 
ted divorce  for  the  penalty  of  deaUi ; 
and,  3.  He  allowed  in  this  case  a  right 
of  divorce  to  women,  equally  as  to 
men. 

In  these  changes  we  may  discover 
the  difference  of  the  characters  of 
the  two  dispensations.  The  law  re- 
lative to  the  conjugal  relation,  so  far 
as  it  was  among  the  Jews  a  national 
regulation,  had  for  its  object  the  pre- 
servation of  the  purity  of  descent  in 
the  families  of  their  tribes,  which 
could  not  be  affected  by  the  irregu- 
larities of  divorced  females,  or  by 
the  licentiousness  of  the  males.  The 
law,  as  ordained  for  Christians,  has. 
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OB  the  other  hand,  for  its  object  the 
preaenration  of  the  purity  of  the  mo- 
rals of  individuals,  and  therefore  has 
reference  to  the  irregularities,  which 
might  follow  divorces,  and  to  the  li- 
centiousness of  males,  not  less  than 
of  females.  The  principle  of  that 
part  of  the  moral  law  is  thus  not  onlr 
maintained,  but  even  strengthened, 
while  the  special  regulations  which 
were  accommodated  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  Jews,  have 
yielded  to  an  ordinance  adapted  to 
the  general  support  of  moral  purity, 
and  therefore  better  fitted  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  conduct  of  Christians. 

It  may  deserve  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  arguments  of  Milton,  in  his 
celebrated  plea  for  a  discretionary 
liberty  of  divorce,  besides  the  infer- 
ence from  the  declaration  of  our  Sar 
Tiour  concerning  the  imperishable 
nature  of  the  law,  are  all  reducible 
to  these  two  principles:  1.  That  if 
fornication  be  a  sufficient  cause  of 
divorce,  every  other  offence,  which 
to  the  feeling  of  the  husband — ^for  he 
contends  only  for  the  right  of  divor- 
cing a  wife — would  be  as  galling  as 
fornication,  must  also  be  sufficient ; 
and,  2.  When  a  man  is  required  to 
cleave  to  his  wife  in  Indissoluble 
connexion,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
ahe  is  what  a  wife  is- required  to  be. 
The  declaration  of  our  Saviour  con- 
cerning the  law  has  been  already 
considered;  these  two  principles  it 
is  surely  not  necessary  to  discuss. 

The  numerous  acts  of  parliament 
which,  in  default  of  a  general  law, 
have  been  passed  for  the  relief  of  in- 
dividuals, have  all  corresponded  to 
the  determinations  of  our  Saviour, 
so  far  as  they  have  proceeded.  These 
acts  have  been  passed  only  in  cases 
in  which  the  offence  of  adultery  had 
been  judicially  proved;  and  they 
professedly  grant  the  permission  of 
entering  into  another  marriage  only 
to  the  injured  party,  being  silent  in 
regard  to  the  otner,  but  declaring  the 
marriage  dissolved,  and  thus  leaving 
the  offending  party  at  liberty,  though 
not  directly  sanctioning  any  new  en- 
gagement These  acts,  however,  pos- 
sibly because  no  application  for  such 
an  act  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 
any  female,  have  been  passed  only 
for  husbands,  aggrieved  by  the  adul- 
terous conduct  of  their  wives.  It 
may  indeed  be  thought  that  the  adul- 
terous conduct  of  a  husband,  how- 
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ever  it  may  aggrieve  h»  ^e,  ^ 
not  constitute  a  case  reouiriof  tk* 
interposition  of  the  legiuaturp,  1^^ 
cause  it  does  not  affect  the  tnoflsiv 
sion  of  property  by  introducing  into 
his  famuy  a  spurious  progeny.  Tli* 
principle  would  be  just,  if  Uw  only 
care  of  a  le^slature  should  be  to  rr- 
ffulate  the  transmission  of  propern 
but  if  it  should  also  be  coottdered  . 
its  concern,  that  the  puritj  of  ti' 
public  morals  should  be  pretenec 
It  might  be  right  to  consider  whf  uir 
the  wife  ought  not  to  receira  m\'>x: 
relief  from  the  misconduct  of  & 
adulterous  husband.  A  stridlj  rr 
tuous  woman  has  a  hir  daun  to  \* 
protected  against  the  outntse;  >»' 
a  woman  of  aoubtfiil  principle  dio;L 
be  protected  against  the  tooptttM^ 
of  seeking  compensadon  for  the  a- 
jury  in  her  own  iicentiouancM,«iW' 
that  the  complaint  of  an  adulti'Tyb* 
husband  womd  not  receive  atteotioi 
The  law  of  Scotland  does  actxdj 
grant  such  redress ;  and,  accordM- 
ly,  there  is  at  present  a  remedrfff 
an  aggrieved  wife  in  one  ptft  <^ 
Great  Britain,  which  neither  titf  r 
nend  law,  nor  the  occasioDil  pmriKv 
of  the  parliament,  affords  io  tb«  rrs' 
of  the  empire.  , 

If  a  general  law  were  wbrtiioW 
for  the  occasional,  hot  numeroac^. 
tutes,  hitherto  enacted  for  the  rpb- 
of  individuals,  one  unportint  »d^» 
taffe  would  result  to  the  public.°J?' 
rws,  namely,  that  the  vices  of  fflji- 
viduals  would  not  longer  eojor  ^ 
disgraceful  importance  of  esc«^ 
the  attention  of  the  legiditure, J*^ 
would  in  this  case  also^  •■  in  ^^ 
be  left  to  the  general  detenniwtwj 
of  the  known  law  of  the  hf^ 
would  be  a  yet  greater  benefit,  to* 
a  general  statute  would  be  kiw*]^ 
all,  and  it  would  be  ptalnif  •«»»«** 
the  subsequent  marriare  of  w  ^ 
fending  party  is  but  toleisiN  •' 
consequence  of  the  dissoluti^?  «  r\ 
former,  granted  for  the  relief  «*  ^ 
injured  person,  the  lojury  1*^/Jt 
that  the  nuptial  union  couW  ooC  wj^ 
cr  be  maintained.  In  a  prirste  an 
tlie  legislature,  whidi  is  J^l^f^^ 
ed,  botii  parties  iq)pesr  to^^^l 
to  be  equally  concerned,  »^ 
marriage  of  the  offender,  m  c^ 
nation  of  the  adulterous  <»^\^' 
which  had  given  occasion  to  ttj^^ 
tute,  is  commonly  its  first  f^    ^ 
consequence,  because  the  n* 
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and  injured  party  is  not  involved  in 
any  previously  contracted  engage- 
ment, and  must  naturally  be  slow 
to  enter  anin  into  a  connexion, 
in  which  ttie  best  feelings  of  the 
lieart  had  been  so  sorelv  wounded. 
The  greatest  advantage  of  all  perhaps 
^v'oujd  be,  that  such  an  enactment 
-would  provide  the  same  law  for  all 
the  classes  of  society,  instead  of  lea- 
ving the  humbler  to  form  illicit  coi^ 
ne»ons  under  the  imperfect  divor- 
ces of  the  eoclesiaatlad  law,  or  to 
separate  without  any  authority  what- 
B€>ever,  and  abandon  themselves  to  a 
course  of  profligacy^  in  their  inability 
to  procure  a  regular  and  authorised 
divorce. 

For  carrying  into  execution  such 
a  law  as  is  proposed,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  it 
might  even  be  expedient  that  ques- 
tions of  divorce  should  be  wholly 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  referred 
altogether  to  the  constitutional  and 
fiatisfactory  determination  of  juries. 
What   objection    could    be   urged 
against  submitting  to  their  cogni* 
eance  the  entire  question  of  the  dis- 
solution of  a  marriage,  instead  of  re- 
ferring to  them  the  question  con- 
cerning the  iijury  sustained,  and  to 
;  the  legislature  the  subsequent  ques- 
tion concerning  the  maintenance  of 
the  nuptial  union  ?    Might  it  not  be 
enacted,  that  the  jury,  impanelled  to 
try  the  Question  of  iigury,  and  to 
estimate  in  money  the  wrong  sus- 
tained, should  also,  by  another  and 
separate  verdict,  pronounce  whether 
the  plaintiff  in  we  suit  had  been 
guilty  of  connivance,  or  of  culpable 
negligence  ?  The  latter  Is  at  present 
reserved  to  the  consideration  of  the 
legblature,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the 
consideration  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage.  Ajurymust,  however, 
take  it  Into  consideration  in  estimar 
ting  the  Injury,  for  by  this  consider- 
ation does   it  determine,  whether 
there  should  be  any  abatement  In 
the  estimate,  or  whether  the  damar 
gee  should  be  merely  nominal.  Two 
distinct  verdicts,  however,  appear  to 
be  necessary,  for  no  Une  of  general 
distioclion  could  be  drawn,  so  that 
a  mere  verdict  of  damages  should 
decide  the  question  of  the  dissolution 
^  a  marriage.    It  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  &termine  generally  how 
niach  the  estimate  of  damages  ndght 
oB,ve  been  diminished  by  a  consioer- 
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atlon  of  misconduct  proved  against 
the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  specific  ver- 
dict, declaring  the  plaintiff  entitled 
to  the  relief  afforded  by  a  dissolution 
of  the  marriage.  Tliis  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  it  is  at  present  not  un- 
usual to  allow  the  damage  to  be  esti* 
mated  without  opposition,  it  being 
understood  that  the  plaintiff  would 
not  require  payment,  so  that  nominal 
might  apparently  be  converted  into 
real  damages,  for  procuring  permis- 
sion to  complete  the  adulterous  in- 
trigue which  had  been  the  occasion 
of  the  suit. 

The  proposed  law  might  accord- 
ingly determine,  that  in  every  case  in 
which  a  jury  should  have  granted  da- 
mages on  a  charge  of  criminal  inter- 
course, the  same  jury  should  be  re- 
quired also  to  declare  by  a  separate 
verdict,  whether  theplalntiff  had  been 
guilty  of  connivance,  or  negligence, 
in  regard  to  that  intercourse,  and  that, 
if  this  other  verdict  should  be  favour- 
able to  the  plaintiff,  so  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  jurv  he  should  be 
fairly  entitled  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
marriage,  the  marriage  should  be 
dissolved  without  any  further  autho- 
rity. By  such  a  law  the  remedy 
would,  as  our  Saviour  appears  to 
have  designed,  lie  open  to  aggrieved 
persons  of  either  sex,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  appears  also  to  have  been 
observed  m  the  doctrine  delivered 
by  him,  no  more  than  a  tacit  permis- 
sion would  be  given  for  other  mar- 
riages of  the  persons  offending.  If 
such  a  law  should  be  enacted  for 
Scotland,  eaually  as  for  the  remain^ 
der  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would 

?mt  an  end  to  the  strange  and  most 
nconvenient  discrepancy  at  present 
existing  under  a  common  govern- 
ment, one  part  of  the  Unitea  King- 
dom grantmg  divorces,  as  it  is  con- 
ceived, with  all  the  laxity  of  the  civil 
law  of  Rome,  but  by  a  statute  refu- 
sing, in  every  case  of  adultery,  to  the 
offending  puty  the  liberty  of  enter- 
ing into  anotlier  marriage,  and  the 
ouer  granting  divorces  only  by  sta- 
tutes enacted  for  individuals  in  the 
ringle  case  of  adultery,  and  imposing 
no  dvect  restriction  In  regard  to 
marriage  on  offenders,  the  former 
also  granting  a  divorce  on  the  appli- 
cation of  eittier  party,  and  the  latter 
limiting  its  interpositions  to  the  case 
of  Uie  injured  husband. 

A  Surrogate. 
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When  we  ventured  in  a  late  num- 
ber to  express  our  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  m  such  plain 
and  emphatic  terms  as  seemed  to  us 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  we  little 
imagined  that  we  were  about  to  ex- 
cite so  much  of  the  virtuous  alarm  of 
those  whose  nice  gentility  is  shocked 
by  the  mention  of  any  thing  so  coarse 
as  the  rights  of  the  common  people. 
We  congratulate  these  very  refined 
and  worthy  personages  upon  their 
newly-found  sensibility  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  institutions,  and  we 
only  entreat  that  they  would  be 
pleased  to  exercise  their  zeal  amongst 
some  of  their  friends  where  it  may 
be  really  useful,  rather  than  upon 
ourselves,  whose  most  ardent  desire 
it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  to  preserve 
those  institutions  in  their  strength 
and  purity,  even  when  deserted  by 
those  whom  we  had  fondly,  and,  as 
it  appears,  foolishly  looked  upon  as 
their  faithful  ^ardians.  It  is  our 
fashion  to  speak  out  boldly  and  plain- 
ly; and  whatever  may  be  the  ad- 
vantages which  attend  versatility  in 
these  times,  we  certainly  have  no 
stomach  for  the  esroeriment,  but  must 
take  leave  to  speak  out,  even  as  we 
have  been  wont  Since,  however, 
very  learned,  or  very  refined  people 
sometimes  do  not  understana  plain 
language,  by  reason  of  its  yeTV  ]Main- 
ness,  we  are  willing,  without  desiring 
to  be  particularly  complimentanr,  to 
seek  in  this  fact,  the  solution  or  the 
strange  interpretation  which  has  been 
put  by  some  upon  what  we  have 
said.  To  this  must  we  attribute  the 
cleaving  the  general  ear  with  horrid 
speech,  relative  to  "  levelling  princi- 
ples," and  the  less  articulate  noise 
about  ^  Spencean  doctrines,"  the 
which,  in  hollow  murmurs,  we  have 
been  charged  withal.  These  expert 
lo^cians,  running  with  a  nice  and 
spider-like  dextenty  along  the  thread 
of  an  argumentum  ab  exemplo^  spring 
from  the  assertion  of  a  fact  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  general  principle, 
and  thence  look  down,  in  ail  but 
speechless  horror,  upon  the  extent  of 
revolution  which  their  dialectic  vi- 
sion places  before  their  eyes.  Now, 
as  we  ourselves  once  went  to  school, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  logical 
machinery,  so  as  it  were  applied 


with  due  precision ;  but  as  the  dnv- 
ing  of  inferences  is  an  opentii 
which  requires  ratiier  a  steadr  ip- 
plication  of  the  intellectual  eTe,iv 
should  recommend  pnctttioiiers,sa'< 
particularly  sucb  as  sit  hi  daA  liH 
ries,'to  have  recourse  to  their  hp< 
spectacles  ere  tiiey  begin.  For  vs- 
selves,  we  must  object  to  thp/^' 
saltum  sort  of  logic,  tiiis  leapiuf » 
conclusions  in  the  dark,  and  this  sub- 
stitution of  erroneous  imputation  tor 
adverse  argument. 

If,  however,  we  have,  on  Ae  f* 
hand,  to  regret  the  misappreheo^k* 
of  our  plain  and  honest  end«vooJ^ 
we  have,  on  tiie  other,  to  rqoir*'^ 
the  sympathy  of  feeling,  with  whai 
those  whose  sympathy  we  vm^^ 
gard,  have  hmled  our  expowtwii » 
true  Tory  principles— of^pnBf^P^ 
which,  while  they  mamt»D  the  doe 
order  and  proportion  of  e^fj'^p 
rate  rank  in  the  state,  nuuirtsin  ^ 
that  protection  and  support  arett^ 
right  of  all,  so  long  as  there  arc  «^ 
means,  within  the  state,  of  tSvm 
them.    In  opposition  to  those  m 
and  heartless  politicians,  who,  tt^ 
the  words  liberty  and  liberality  ev^ 
in  their  mouths,  look  wi&  f^^ 
composure  upon  a  people's  suflff* 
ings,  we  would  say,  govern  Ae  p^ 
pie,  and  govern  them  e*"*^^*,'? 
their  good,  but  see  tiiat  they  are  {«• 
The  sort  of  liberty  which  the  LJWj 
rals  afford,  is  someAing  lik«  "J 
which  he  would  bestow  who  8b<w^ 
turn  his  steed  loose  in  ^^^Ll 
with  many  encomiums  upon  his  o 
magnanimity,  forgetting,  or  not  J* 
ring  to  remember,  that  while  he  e«^f 
tiie  animal  his  freedom,  he  ^^^'r" 
him  of  his  food.  As  Tories,  we  mwfr 
tain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  \^^ 
to  pay  obedience  to  tho«*set^" . 
thoritv  over  tiiem :  but  it  is  wfo  wj 
duty  of  those  m  authority  to  pwwj^, 
the  people  who  are  pl«^  ^^^ 
tiiem.    They  are  not  to  sit  }n««r^ 
grandeur,  and  see  the  people  p  _.' 
nor,  indeed,  are  tiiey  ever  to  fo« 
that  they  hold  tiieirpoim^ 
possessions  upon  the  w*°*^^fflr 
that  they  administer  both  mo"' 
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should  be  Mbamed  of  the  name  in 
which  we  glory ;  but  because  it  is 
Tory  doctrine ;  because  it  is  the  doc* 
trine  of  genuine  practical  freedom, 
deduced  nrom  the  precepts  of  our 
religion,  and  sanctioned  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity ;  because  it  is  all 
this,  we  grieve,  aye,  and  are  filled 
with  disgust  and  indignation,  at  the 
pernicious  folly  which  runs  counter 
to  it. 

But  to  maintain  that  the  poor  have 
1  right  to  be  cared  for,  is,  according 
to  the  science  of  liberal  politicians, 
to  advocate  dangerous  and  levelling 
principles.  We  protest  against  such 
fi^era/ interpretation.  It  is  to  advo- 
cate the  principles  of  the  Bible.  It 
8  to  advocate  the  principles  of  the 
A  isest  philosophers  of  antiquity — the 
>rincip]es  of  the  common  law*  of 
:i)ngland,  and  of  that  illustrious  states- 
nan,  under  whose  auspices  the  sta- 
ute  for  the  parochial  relief  of  the 
)oor  was  first  enacted ;  but  it  is  not 
o  advocate  any  thing  which  is  not 
itrictly  constitutional. 

When  we  admonish  those  who  re- 
rel  in  abundance  and  in  luxury  re- 
ipecting  the  wretched  condition  of 
lie  common  people,  and  tell  them  of 
lie  necessity  which  exists  of  a  better 
liHtribution  of  those  ^ifts  which  they 
mfeelingly  monopolize,  and  when  at 
he  same  time  we  protest  against 
evelling  principles,  we  are  guilty  of 
\o  inconsistency,  or,  if  we  are,  it  is  an 
nconsistency  which  we  share  with 
hone  whose  example  we  do  not  fear 
o  follow.  Cicero,  in  the  first  book 
>f  his  "  Offices,"  (we  quote  from 
he  excellent  translation  of  Dr  Cock- 
iian,  for  the  greater  ease  of  certain 
ritics  that  we  wot  of,  who  are  far 
nore  clever  than  classical,)  tells  his 
on  Marcus,  that  ^  those  who  design 
o  be  partakers  in  the  government 
hould  be  sure  to  remember  those 
wo  precepts  of  Plato :  First,  to  make 
he  safety  and  interest  of  Uieir  citi- 
lens  the  great  aim  and  design  of  all 
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their  thoughts  and  Cndeiivours,  with- 
out ever  considering  their  personal 
advantage.  And,  secondly,  so  to  take 
care  of  the  whole  collective  body  of 
the  Republic,  as  not  to  serve  the  in- 
terest of  any  one  party,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  or  neglecting  of  all  the  rest.'* 
Now,  he  who  recommends  these  as 
the  principles  of  good  government, 
was  so  far  from  beii^  a  leveller,  that 
in  the  second  book  of  tiie  same  work, 
he  expressly  reprobates  levelling  doc- 
trines, and  describes  an  assertion  of 
Marcius  Philippus  the  tribune,  which 
favoured  such  opinions,  as  ''  a  very 
pernicious  and  desperate  saying,  di- 
rectly tending  to  bnng  all  things  to  a 
level,  which  is  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune that  can  befall  any  people." 

But  we  have  done  wiUi  this  con- 
troversy. The  time  has  been  when 
we  should  not  have  desired  better 
amusement  than  to  enter  the  lists 
with  our  adversaries,  and  breaJc  a 
lance  in  the  field  of  argument,  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  victory ;  but  we 
have  fallen  upon  evil  days  and  evil 
times,  when  graver  matters  demand 
our  attention.  W^e  shall  now,  there- 
fore, turn  to  the  more  serious  object 
of  this  paper ;  namely,  that  of  offer- 
ing some  brief  considerations  upon 
the  domestic  policy  of  the  country. 

In  the  present  ui^ppy  state  of  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  these  king- 
doms, it  cannot  be  supposed  tiiat  the 
govermnent  will  long  delay  the  assem- 
bling of  Parliament,  or  that,  when  as- 
sembled, they  will  long  postpone  that 
en(}uiry  into  the  state  of  tlie  country 
which  circumstances  so  imperatively 
demand.  It  must  be  ascertained,  so 
far  as  examination  can  ascertain  it, 
what  the  causes  are  which  have  pro- 
duced so  deep  and  general  a  distress, 
as  that  which  prevails ;  and  next,  it 
must  be  examined  what  relation  sub- 
sists between  tliese  causes,  and  ^e 
political  system  we  have  been  of  late 
pursuing — whether  the  distress  haa 
Its  origin  in  the  measures  of  the  go- 


•  The  common  law,  as  laid  down  In  the  Mhrour,  is,  that  the  poor  were  "  to  bo 
^QstalDed  by  parsons,  rectors  of  the  church,  and  thepariahionrrs,  so  that  none  of  them 
lie  for  default  of  sustenance;*'  from  -which,  certain  gross  writers  infer,  that  at  this 
)ay  the  ecclesiastical  revennes  should  be  made  chargeable  with  the  support  of  the 
poor.  Tbey  either  do  not  know,  or  do  not  choose  to  acknowledge,  the  immense  con- 
liflcatlon  of  church  property  which  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Were  aU  the  property,  formerly  ecclesiastical,  and  at  present  ecclesiastical  in 
its  name  and  form,  bat  in  the  possession  of  laymen,  restored  to  the  church,  there 
irould  be  in^re  justice  in  the  proposition/  that  the  ehvrcb  should  maintain  the  poor. 
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vemment)  in  wliich  case  the  oouno 
to  be  taken  will  be  evident ;  or  eup* 
poflinff  this  not  to  be  made  out,  whe* 
ther  tne  present  syBtem,  or  a  diflfer-* 
ent  one,  is  that  best  calodated  to  ex« 
tricate  us  from  the  gloomy  position 
in  which  we  find  ourselves* 

FVom  the  peculiar  species  of  eon- 
Jotf  r  which  distii^ishes  the  ministe* 
rial  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
we  %hall  probably  have  an  assurance 
that  he  considers  it  the  most  **  manly" 
course  to  avow  that  great  distress 
eidsts,  but  that  he  is  sure  it  is  only 
one  of  those  temporary  dej^ressions 
to  which  all  great  commercial  coun- 
tries are  liable,  and  that  he  confident- 
ly trusts  to  the  excellent  good  sense 
of  the  English  people,  tor  bearing 
with  their  difliculties  while  they  are 
inevitable,  &c.  &c  &c  We  think  we 
mav,  without  violence  to  probability, 
ana  on  that  best  ground  of  anticipa- 
tion, the  experience  of  the  past,  ven«> 
ture  to  predict,  that  in  some  such 
courteous  and  unmeaning  fashion,  he 
will  endeavour  to  avoid  a  subject, 
which  he  will  be  unwilling  to  grapple 
with.  We  trust,  that  tlie  time  is 
come  when  some  persons  will  be 
found  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  energy  and  industry  suflicient 
to  compel  a  strict  investigation  of 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  treat  as  it 
deserves  any  attempt  to  slip  out  of 
the  subiect,  by  the  utterance  of  cer- 
tain polite  and  vague  generalities, 
which  do  not  go  even  the  smallest 
conceivable  distance  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  matter  in  hand.  We  hope 
that  the  time  has  gone  by,  when  men 
will  be  content  with  mere  words 
which  mean  nothing,  or,  if  any  thing, 
not  that  which  makes  the  matter  a 
whit  clearer  than  it  was  before.  It 
Is  reallv  amazing,  how,  even  in  mat- 
ters of  the  first  importance,  those 
who  propound  difiiculties  are  satis- 
fied with  answers  which  are  no  more 
than  the  statement  of  some  other  dif- 
ficulty, which  they  are  induced  to 
believe  has  some  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion. Nothing,  for  instance,  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  tlie  distress  of 
the  people  accounted  for  by  "  over 
production,*'  while  other  sages  are 
assuring  us  at  the  same  time,  that 
with  such  an  increased  and  increas- 
ing population,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
that  we  can  continue  to  have  enouirh 
for  all.  * 

The  first  solution  is  a  paradox>  and 


the  aecond*  which  haa  tiieadmttv 
of  being  intelligible,  inMnaatH  tbs 
which  is  not  true.  If  oneweretottj 
that  a  man  was  miaenbly  poor,  a«l 
the  reason  waa  that  his  pocLeti  were 
overflowing  with  money,  it  vmA 
certainly  ^ipear  to  most  people,rv 
ther  an  absurd  asMgnmenl  of  a  caw; 
and  yet,  it  is  not  more  so  tbao  tk 
unexplained  and  broad  a«8ertioD,thii 
the  people  are  distressed,  becwie 
there  is  an  over-production  of  can- 
modities.  If  over-production  ntcu 
the  produce  of  more  than  enousi 
how  can  that  be  the  cause  that  IIk 
people  have  not  enough  ?  But  if  ii» 
matter  be  pushed  a  little  fartiier^fc 
rational  men  ought  to  push  it,  uotu 
thevsee  some  relation  betweea  ctu^ 
and  effect)  they  will  no  doubt  ^ 
cover  that  over  productios  oolf 
means  a  greater  produce  tbao  dien* 
is  a  demand  for  m  the  maiket;  ta^ 
then  immediately  follows  the  impK' 
tant  political  question,  why  thoiiid 
there  itol  be  a  demand  in  die  \saA^ 
for  the  commodities,  the  want  at 
which  distressea  the  people,  and  for 
which  they  would  be  but  too  hapfif 
to  give  their  labour  in  eicbanffP' 
This  will  bring  the  enquirer  to  the 
root  of  the  matter ;  and  it  will  be  f« 
him  to  examine  whether  the  teod<>iK7 
of  our  policy  haa  not  been  directlf  » 
dhninish  the  value  of  domestic  It- 
hour,  which  is  the  only  equiralflH 
the  poor  man  can  bring  into  the  lIit^ 
ketj  and  to  cause  producen  to  <if* 
pend  upon  a  foreign  demsod,  whini 
IS  repaid  in  luxuries,  usedonlrhr 
the  nch,  rather  than  upon  the  honie 
demand,  which  circulates  de«inble 
commodities  amongst  the  poor. 

We  have  taken  tiiia  faistBDce  w « 
very  ordinary  answer  to  tho«e  ww 
enquire  concerning  tiie  cause  of  p"** 
lie  distress,  in  orter  to  sheti'  MJ 
idle  it  is,  to  take  as  a  reply,  a  I»^ 
of  words  which  convey  no  »*>**5^ 
tory  meaning,  inst^  of  rifto?  ^ 
matter  to  the  bottom,  sad  coimnf  w 
something  tangible,  something  twi 
will  bear  to  be  argued  about.  J^ 
really  do  hope  that  the  wthoff  "^ 
abettors  of  our  new  »y^*^"JJJS'l 
iicy  will  no  loiwer  be  «>**''^^ 
run  away  with  the  matter  bfisj^ 
talk,  and  quotations  at  I^F"^.^^ 
tom-house  returns,  without  tha  tf^ 
partide  of  proof  tiiat  such  r^ 
are  true,  either  in  spirit  or  i»^2 
Wehope  thalthtyvaibei*"* 
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down  (if  we  inay  use  se  homely  aa 
exprewion)  to  broad»  diBtinct,  and 
tangible  Au:t8,  and  forced  to  a  8ati»- 
factory  explanation,  or  put  to  shame, 
if  that  be  indeed  possible,  by  an  open 
exposure  of  theu:  incompetency.    It 
is  of  great  importance  that  no  honest 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  deterred  from  the  tank  of  rigid 
cross  examination,  which  the  state 
of  the  country  makes  it  his  duty  to, 
undertake,  by  any  fear  of  the  book 
learning,  and  the  ready  jargon  about 
capital,  and  surplus  profits,  and  so 
forth,  with  whicn  these  men  of  the 
new  school  seek  to  scare  plain  com- 
mon sense.    Let  plain  facts  be  stear- 
dily  kept  in  view,  and  plain  answers 
be  sternly  insisted  upon ;  let  there  be 
no  juggling,  or  banaying  of  pedantic 
phrases,  when  so  great  a  matter  as 
the  misery  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
common  people  is  in  question.  The 
gentlemen  pensioners  and  placemen 
of  the  new  system  have  actually 
talked  themselves  into  a  kind  of  con- 
fused belief  in  its  truth,  because  Uiey 
have  never  been  forced  from  behind 
then-  rampart  of  hard  words,  nor 
compelled  to  maintain  their  cause 
with  the  ordinary  weapons  of  uni« 
versally  intelligible  lanffuaffe. 

As  our  new  system  of  policy,  with 
respect  to  trade  and  currency,  has 
now  had  the  benefit  of  a  sufficient 
period  of  trial  to  prove  its  efficacy, 
or  the  contrary ;  it  will  be  for  its  ad- 
vocates to  shew  What  practical  good 
has  arisen  from  it»  and  what  class  of 
^e  community  is  better,  richer,  hap- 
pier, than  before  this  bright  light  of 
political  wisdom  broke  in  upon  our 
councils,  and  caused  us  to  make  al- 
terations so  important    If  the^  can 
shew  nothing  ot  this  kind,  and  m  die 
present  state  of  the  country  a  differ- 
ent hypothesis  is  monstrous,  the  ne- 
gative argument  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  victory  to  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  system;  for,  in 
the  affiurs  of  a  nation,  alteration  with- 
out improvement  is  an  evil.    But  it 
would  be  well  that  those  who  are 
perauaded  of  the  positively  evil  ten- 
dencies of  the  new  system,  should 
be  prepared  to  show  how  the  system 
operates  in  tlie  production  of  distress 
and  calamity,  and  thus  come  upon 
their  opponents  with  the  united  force 
of  argument  and  fact    We  really 
think  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in 
this;  yet  ia  all  matters  of  politieal 


diacussion,  however  obvious  they  ap- 
pear, it  is  best  to  proceed  cautious- 
ly, and  not  to  venture  upon  too  wide 
a  field ;  for  the  liberals — ^to  whom  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  they  are 
much   more   adroit  in  matters  of 
speech,  than  the  professors  of  what 
we  conceive  better  principles — ^Will 
be  ready  enough  to  seize  upon  one 
weak  point,  and  by  overturning  it, 
throw  an  air  of  defeat  upon  a  whole 
argument,  which  they  have  scarcely 
touched.   The  arguments,  therefore, 
which  they  have  hitherto  produced, 
should  be  closely  scanned,  and  their 
train  of  reasoning  followed  down  to 
the  point  where  the  difference  ap- 
pears between  what  lias  happened, 
and  what  they  argued  would  hap- 
pen; and  let  it  be  put  to  them  to 
explain  the  discrepancy  if  they  can. 
In  our  opinion,  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  have  always  argued,  taking  aa 
an  admitted  principle,  that  which 
common  experience  proves  to  be 
false;  namely,  that  all  the  labour 
which  we  save  by.  getting  from  an- 
other country  a  commodity  cheaper 
tiian  we  can  ourselves  produce  1^  is 
immediately  turned  to  some  other 
profitable  account.    Now  we  main- 
tain, that  in  practice  this  does  not 
happen,  but  tnat  while  we  suppose 
we  are  getting  the  foreign  commodity 
on  terms  more  favourable  to  the  na- 
tion, we  actually  render  those  who 
were  formerly  employed  in  its  pro- 
duce at  home,  totally  unproductive, 
the  country  beinff  at  the  same  time 
burdened  with  tneir  support    But 
a  year  or  two  ago,  a  Political  Eco- 
nomist, whose  dictum  is  considered 
as  cogent  as  **  proof  of  holy  writ," 
amongst  the  Whigs,  informed  us  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  by  the 
admission  of  foreign  com  we  mi^bt 
obtain  the  same  quantity  of  food  with 
the  labour  of  a  million  and  a  half  in- 
stead of  two  millions  of  people ;  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  **  it  is 
clear  to  demonstration,  that  after  the 
fall  of  prices  the  surplus  half  million 
of  hands  would  be  employed  in  some 
other  pursuit,  and  consequently,  that 
the  produce  of  their  labour  would  be 
so  much  clear  gain— so  much  of  posi- 
tive addition  to  the  previous  wealth 
and  riches  of  the  country."    This  is 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  sect,  and 
yet  we  put  it  to  the  common  experi- 
ence of^any  man  who  sees  what  ia 
passing  around  himi  whether  it  ba^ 
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not  mere  delusion.  It  is  easy  to  as- 
sert that  a  thing  is  **  clear  to  demon- 
stration/* when  no  attempt  is  made 
to  demonstrate  it  We  say  it  cannot 
be  demonstrated,  because  it  is  not 
true.  It  is  not  true  that  if  half  a  mil- 
lion of  our  agricultural  population 
were  found  unnecessary,  because  we 
could  get  the  same  quantity  of  bread 
without  their  assistance,  that  there- 
fore the  country  would  become  rich- 
er in  consequence  of  employing  them 
in  something  else ;  but  it  is  true,  that 
the  result  would  be  their  total  idle- 
ness, their  unutterable  distress  and 
misery,  and  perhaps  a  rebellion  cau- 
sed by  starvation  and  despair. 

Happily  for  the  country  the  no- 
tions ot  the  Economists  have  not  yet 
been  carried  into  practice  with  re- 
spect to  the  reception  of  foreign  com; 
but  in  the  various  branches  of  our 
produce  where  they  have  been  adopt- 
ed, the  effects  of  a  mistake  precisely 
similar  to  that  we  have  just  endear 
voured  to  expose,  may  be  found  ope- 
rating in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
population  employed  in  the  pursuits 
affected  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
system.    Let  us  take,  for  example, 
tlie  lead  trade,  and    compare    the 
theory  of  the  Free  Trade  advocates 
with  its  practical  effects.    Let  it  be 
granted  that  we  can  get  as  much 
good  washed  ore  from  Spain  for  j670, 
as  we  used  to  ^et  out  of  the  mines 
of  Northumberland  or  Cumberland 
for  J6100.    The  Economist  says,  it  is 
a  manifest  saving  to  the  country  of 
30  per  cent  on  this  article^  and  your 
mining  population  will  be  better  em- 
ployed m  doing  something  else  for 
which  the  country  possesses  greater 
advantages.    But  it  so  happens,  that 
for  doing  this  "  something  else  "  the 
mining  population  is  not  wanted.    It 
is  true,  that  for  £70  worth  of  goods 
sent  to  Spain  we  get  as  much  ore  as 
we  did  tor  £100  worth  sent  into 
Cumberland ;  but  our  miserable  mi- 
ners, once  a  cheerful,  happy,  com- 
fortable population,  aie  all  paupers 
^— some  altogether  idle,  some  break- 
ing stones  on  the  roads,  and  some 
working  at  their  trade  for  wages  so 
low,  that  to  keep  them  from  starving 
the  parish  is  obliged  to  half  maintain 
their  families.    In  a  national  point  of 
view,  the  difference,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  between  the  new  and  the  old  sys- 
tem is  just  this:  by  the  former,  the 
country  sends  away  £70  worth  of 
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goods,  and  gets  back  a  girca<[iii&tkf 
of  lead  ore,  and  the  wealth  of  tb^ 
country  can  only  be  increswd  )>t 
the  amount  of  the  dtfferpnce  in  vkf 
between  the  ore  received  and  ttf 
goods  sent  away,  minus  tliec^stflt 
supporting  certain  lead  minenvW 
have  become  unproductive  covu- 
mers.  By  the  latter,  the  rountrr 
first  became  richer  by  £100  won' 
of  goods  manufactured  to  be  exrho- 
ged  for  lead  in  Cumberfauid,  theo  ii 
became  richer  by  the  £100  wortki^' 
lead  raised  to  meet  this  demmd,  ^ 
goods  which  purchased  it  never  ha- 
ving been  sent  out  of  the  coiuor; 
and  against  these  two  profits  there  i< 
no  drawback  for  the  support  of  pas* 
pers.  If  this  be  a  faur  statemeot  of 
tiie  case,  and  really  we  can  see  ^ 
fiBdlacy  in  the  view  we  have  taken  oi* 
it,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  coub&t 
should  be  on  the  h^  road  to  niic 
under  the  operation  of  die  Free  Trade 
system.  If  our  demand  were  limit^ 
only  by  our  power  of  porckteBJ^' 
the  case  would  stand  otherwise,  aod 
in  a  few  years  our  miners  midit  b^ 
come  cutlers  and  calico  weaversaod 
more  lead  ore  be  brought  from  Sfuuu 
than  the  same  number  of  labourers 
could  possibly  produce  in  Engw! 
but  our  demand  is  limited  tu  ^* 
quantity  we  have  immediate  use  for. 
and  that  we  can  purchase  with  ^ 
produce  of  those  already  emplow 
as  cutlers  and  calico  weaven, »» 
therefore  our  miners  become  a  dew 
unprofitable  weight  upon  the  ctfuo- 
try. 

All  the  means  of  wealth  n»f  ^^ 
witliin  a  county,— an  abundant  «nfl 
industriously  disposed  popu]at»«, 
powerful  machinery,  ana  an  w'*' 
haustible  store  of  raw  material;  m 
yet,  if  a  demand  cannot  be  exciteti 
for  tlie  products  of  one  c\»»  oy^ 
other  class,  the  wealth  will  not  w 
created.    People  will  not  nianuW> 
ture  goods  merely  to  inae«*  ^ 
wealth  of  the  nation ;  they  »««« 'f 
a  means  of  exchanging  theni  i« 
something  which  is  desirable  to  the'"- 
selves;  and,  tlierefore,  it  »  ^ 
adopt  a  system  which  only  iw^f*^ 
the  possibility  of  attaining  n*^ 
wealth,  while  it  takes  away  ^  ^ 
ducement  to  individuals  to  ^^i^ 
Suppose  a  manufacturer  of  co"" 
gowns  to  give  a  thousand  g«*"* . 
tlie  year  to  a  hundred  *<»»<« 
Woodstock  for  gloyes;  wbea  W  d»" 


hat»  by  our  new  syetem  of  policy^ 
le  canffet  the  same  quantity  ofgloTes 
rom  ^snce  for  700  gowns,  he  does 
lot  make  a  present  of  the  surplus 
100  gowns  to  tlie  women  of  Wood- 
tork,  nor  does  he  use  more  gloves 
han  he  did,  but  he  turns  on  some 
lozen  or  so  of  the  gown-makers,  to 
idd  to  the  now  unemployed  popula- 
ioii  of  the  glove-makers,  and  begets 
lis  usual  quantum  of  gloves  from 
'Vance  in  exchange  for  his  700  gowns, 
riius  what  is  called  a  saving  is  not  a 
aving;  a  ffiven  ouantity  of  some- 
hiug  is  inaeed  ootained  for  a  less 
[UHutity  of  something  else,  but,  up- 
m  the  whole,  production  is  not  only 
tot  increased^  but  it  is  greatly  dimi- 
iJKhed.  Such,  we  believe,  to  be  the 
working  of  the  Free  Trade  system;  and 
hough  we  feel  warmly  enough  upon 
he  subject,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
examine  it  with  all  the  calmness  and 
tarefulness  due  to  so  very  important 

I  matter,  upon  which  a  great  deal 
)urport]ng  to  be  argument  has  been 
)ut  forth. 

Throughout  this  paper  we  have 
LHsumed  that  the  state  of  the  country, 
vitli  respect  to  trade  and  manufac- 
ures,  is  lamentably  bad.  We  have 
'onceived  ourselves  justified  in  the 
utsumption,  because  of  the  general 
'onsent  to  the  fact,  and  the  uniform 
endeocy  of  all  the  published  accounts 
A'hich  we  have  read ;  it  is  tlierefore 
ilmost  needless  to  say  any  thing 
il>out  tlie  lists  of  exports  which  have 
>pen  published  with  something  of  a 
riumphant  flourish.  If  the  lists  prove 
my  thing  in  the  matter  at  issue,  they 
)rove  inferential^  that  trade  is  not 
)ad ;  but  to  think  to  convince  tlie 
»vorld  by  inferential  argument  that  a 
hiug  is  not,  when  there  is  direct  evi- 
leuce  that  it  is,  is  a  very  idle  exer- 
Mse  of  argumentative  skill.  "  Lord 
[Vter's"  demonstration  to  bis  bro- 
hers  Jack  and  Martin,  that  a  loaf  of 
>read  was  a  leg  of  mutton,  must  no 
onger  be  considered  ludicrous,  if 
ive  are  to  take  a  list  of  esroorts  for  a 
rrave  argument  that  trade  is  brisk 
mil  prosperous,  notwithstanding  that 
lalf  the  people  in  trade  have  nothing 
o  do  but  walk  about  with  their  hands 

II  their  pockets,  and  with,  unfortu- 
lately,  nothing  else  there.  If  the 
iccount  which  has  been  lately  pub- 
ished  of  the  enonnous  revenues 
ipent  abroad  by  British  absentees 
)e  at  all  near  th^  mark,  a  great  por- 
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tlon  of  our  exports  tiltiftt  be  a  dead' 
loss  to  the  country,  an  outlay  witli- 
out  any  return ;  and  if  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  the  effect  of  the  Free 
Trade  system  be  correct,  another 
lai^e  portion  of  the  exports  is  a  mere 
exchange ;  whereas,  if  the  goods  wpre 
disposed  of  in  the  home  market,  an 
eqiuvalent  to  them  would  be  created, 
and  both  original  and  equivalent  be 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Besides,  we  believe  that  no  official 
retmii  from  the  public  offices  is  to 
be  taken  without  allowance.  We  do 
not  mean  to  impute  intentional  de- 
ceit, when  we  say,  which  we  do 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
these  returns  are  more  commonly 
according  to  form  tlian  according  to 
truth. 

There  are  a  number  of  rules  and 
technicalities  the  knowledge  of  which 
forms  a  key  to  the  truth  tor  the  ini- 
tiated, but  those  who  compare  the 
evidence  of  public  returns  with  the 
evidence  of  their  own  observation, 
are  apt  to  be  incredulous.  Nor  is 
this  opinion  one  of  novelty  to  some 
of  those  who  now  find  it  convenient 
to  express  extreme  horror  at  its  he- 
terodoxy. So  long  ago  as  the  24tJi 
of  May,  1819,  a  gentleman,  upon 
whom  a  new  light  had  suddenly 
burst  as  to  the  enormous  magnitude 
of  the  evil  of  a  paper  currency,  find- 
ing it  would  strengthen  his  argument 
if  lie  could  shew  mat,  along  with  the 
abundance  of  paper  money,  distress 
was  much  more  abundant,  thought 
proper  to  indulge  in  the  following 
ungenteel  insinuation  against  the  im- 
maculate purity  and  truth  of  Custom 
House  returns.  *'  It  is  impossible," 
said  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, ''  to 
listen  to  the  descriptions  recently 
given  of  the  situation  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  jiot  suspect  tliat  whatever 
may  appear  by  the  returns  from  the 
Custom  House,  there  is  some  un- 
soundness in  our  present  system. 
It  is  idle,  while  such  distress  exists, 
to  talk  of  national  prosperity."  The 
gentleman  who  so  spoke,  has  now 
the  honour  to  be  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department;  and, 
amongst  many  new  things  which  he 
has  learned  since  1819,  has  been  a 
more  profound  deference  to  the  au- 
thority of  Custom  House  returns.  It 
would,  however,  in  speaking  on  this 
subject,  be  unpardonable  not  to  ao* 
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knowledge  the  Buperior  dexterity 
with  which  the  game  of  the  *'  Re* 
turns"  is  phifed  by  a  lUght  Hon. 
Ex^Secretaoy  who  once  wrote  a  let* 
ter  after  midnight  His  sidll  is  onljr 
to  be  equalled  (for  nothing  can  sur- 
pass it)  by  the  singular  feats  which 
conjurors  display  with  packs  of 
cards.  Though  the  account  you 
look  at  appears  to  you  to  be  dismally 
black,  let  the  Ex-Secretary  but  shuffle 
his  returns,  and,  lo  I  'tis  most  unde- 
niably a  rosy  red.  There  is  but  one 
tliii^  that  he  cannot  do  with  them ; 
if  alfthe  shipowners  in  England  were 
in  the  Gazette,  give  him  his  pack  of 
returns,  and  in  ten  minutes  he'd 
shew  you  clearly  they  were  all  very 
prosperous  men,  or,  tiiough  you  had 
just  walked  down  to  the  House  with 
difficulty  through  an  afflicting  crowd 
of  idle  starving  silk-weavers,  give 
him  once  more  his  returns,  and  he'll 
shew  you  presently  that  the  ^easy 
rf^es  are  sleek  with  good  hving ; 
but  as  even  conjurors,  to  the  won* 
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der  of  all  the  little  boyiiCtuiotiBib 
their  fortunes,  so  the  Ex-Secrenn, 
with  all  his  y&j  wondcriul  deittii- 
ty,  cannot  set  back  his  pUce.  ^^ 
vertheless,  bis  perseverance  it  «ur> 
prising,  and  if  *'fnistra  wUC'  is  to  Ik 
nis  portion,  it  mil  be  a  "  modern  ifi- 
stance"  in  the  teeth  of  otaiij  s "  tW 
saw."  Perhaps  he  works  for  ^ 
work's  sake,  feeling  with  the  ina 
man,  that  '^  in  all  labour  there  is  pr^ 
fit,"  a  text  to  which  he  nttj  be  ik 
more  attached,  as  it  is  more  likei 
sentence  out  of  a  political  ecoooioT 
book  than  any  otber  in  the  vbek 
Bible^-but  let  him  pass. 

It  was  our  intention  in  thii  pip«^ 
to  have  shewn  our  view  of  the  wy 
in  which  our  new  system  of  poiirj. 
with  regard  to  the  cuirenqr,  opef»w 
upon  ^e  condition  of  the  people,  bat 
as  our  essay  has  already  gronn  ViU 
great  a  length  aa  we  think  cmveiii- 
ent  for  tiiis  Number,  we  reserve  tbs 
part  of  our  subject  for  neit  montk 
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Thus  far  Wordsworth  explains  his 
own  theory,  of  which  the  whole  sub- 
stance seems  to  be  the  almost  self- 
evident  proposition — that  natural 
thoughts,  clothed  in  simple  language, 
(however  lowly  the  subject,)  speak  at 
once  to  the  heart 

But  the  poet's  disciples  go  beyond 
their  master  in  aggrandizing  his  prin- 
ciples of  composition.  Tney  "  see 
in  Wordswortft  more  than  Worda- 
worth  knew."  Conscious,  perhaps, 
that  his  own  exposition  (in  prose)  of 
his  theory  can  lay  claim  to  verbal 
originality  alone,  and  that,  moreover, 
it  half  condemns  his  own  practice, 
they  deduce  from  his  works  them- 
selves a  far  more  sublime  and  mysti- 
cal creed— the  "  Revelation"— suffi- 
cient, as  I  have  before  observed,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  elect,  to  work  a 
moral  cltange  in  any  erring  (but  phi- 
losophic) individual.  The  Revela- 
tion, as  tar  as  I  can  learn,  consists  in 
a  divine  discovery  by  the  poet,  of  the 
followuig  arcana— namely,  a  certain 
accordance,  which  imaginative  minds 
perceive  when,  shutting  out  the  cla- 
mour of  the  world,  they  listen  to  Na- 
tuiB'a  BtiU  small  voice,  belu  een  the 
xtemal  universe,  mi  the  internal 


microcosm  of  man ;— a  pun/yte  ^ 
fluence  exerted  through  the  mefflJJ 
of  visible  objects  upon  die  invisiw* 
men^tal  powers ;— a  wr%  of  fl""f 
nnmdi  pervading  all  Aatis;- »^": 
lime  harmony  between  the  b»wtiI 
and  moral  creation.  It  is,  in  *^ 
the  quakerism  of  philosophy,  ^ 
transcendentalism  of  poetiy ;  s  ewaej 
thing  between  the  abetrarteAies* " 
Plato,  and  the  unction  of  M«la»' 
Guion.  ButletWordsworthspeikft* 
himself:  — 

"  My  voice  prodaias 
How  exquisitely  the  indirldiitl  vuoa 
(And  the  progressive  powen  p***^  "* 

less  J, 

Of  the  whole  spedes)  to  the  extenttl**^^ 
Is  fitted ;— «iid  how  ex<iiiia»tely  tw 
{Thane  this  but  litUc  heard  rf«B*< 

men !)  ... 

The  external  world  is  fitted  toihfiB^ 

U  this  new  ?  Akenside,  in  ^  ^ 
sures  of  Imagination,  says* 

"  For  as  old  Memnon's  iiwr>  ^  ^ 
nown'd  jl 

By  fiiblin;  NUns,  to  the  qulTeriny  JJ*" 
Of  Titan's  ray,  with  €«h  rej*"^  "^ 
CooMBtinc^  MNdiM  ^t^  ^  ^ 
bUngahr 
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now  88  when  I  was  a  child»  and  I  hope 
Hmt,  when  I  am  old,  I  shall  still  be 
equalhr  alive  to  this  and  other  beau« 
ties  of  Nature.  I  had  rather  die  than 
become  insensible  to  them.  A  man 
will  resemble  what  he  was  when 
young ;  and,  seeing  that  I  was  a  pro- 
mising child,  I  trust  that  I  shall  al- 
ways be  consistent,  and  that  feelings 
of  piety,  excited  by  natural  objects^ 
win  accompany  me  to  my  life's  end.** 
I  may  boast  that  I  have  supplied  a 
hiatus  in  the  last  three  lines  by  in- 
serting—" seeing  that  I  was  a  promi- 
sing child,"  for  without  this  clause 
the  reasoning  is  inefficient 

''  The  child  !•  father  of  the  man, 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be^"  Im. 

is  a  mm  sequitur:  for  if  childhood 
really  contain  the  germ  of  our  future 
character,  it  is  clear  that  this  circum- 
stance must  be  either  a  blessing,  or  a 
curse,  according  as  a  child  is  amiable 
or  otherwise ;  unless,  indeed,  Word»* 
worth  means  to  assert  that  aii  child- 
ren are  bom  with  equally  happy  dis« 
positions ;  and,  in  thu  case,  u  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  combat  an  opi- 
nion so  contrary  to  the  conclusions 
of  experience.  But  no !— he  is  too 
orthodox  to  disseminate  such  a  he* 
resy. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  certain 
ode,  entitled  "  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality from  Recollections  of  early 
Childhood,"  since  it  is  the  sermon  of 
the  foregoing  text,  the  opus  magnum^ 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  mysterious  ex- 
cellence ;  it  contains  and  condenses 
the  grand  peculiarities  of  "  the  Re- 
velation.** I  was  once  present  amongst 
a  party,  consisting  ot  many  true  be- 
lievers in  the  Wordsworthian  faith, 
of  a  few  Neophytes,  and  one  or  two 
absolute  and  wicked  sceptics.  A  sin- 
cere and  most  zealous  disciple  offer- 
ed to  read  aloud  the  ode  in  question. 
Reader,  didst  thou  ever  hear  a  Words- 
worthian spout  poetry  V  If  not,  thou 
canst  scarcely  frame  to  thyself  a  mode 
of  recitation  so  singular.  A  praying 
Quaker,  a  preaching  Wiitfieldian,  is 
nothin£^  to  a  spoutmc;  Wordsworth- 
ian. In  compliance  (as  I  suppose) 
with  their  master's  wishes,  w'ho  de- 
clares that,  "  in  much  the  greatest 
part  of  his  poems,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  classic  lyre  or  romantic  harp,  he 
requires  nothing  more  than  an  ani- 
mated  or  impassioned  recitation 
admitted  to  the  subject  f  md  that  the 
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hand 
To  certain  ^Ptciss  of  external  thijuga 
^Uume  thejmer  wgws  of  the  mmd,*' 

"But  Wordsworth,  moreover,  insists 
upon  a  few  items  culled  from  other 
quarters.  He  seems  to  believe  in  cer- 
tain native  and  beautiful  properties 
of  the  human  heart;  (what  the  aivines 
would  say  to  this  I  know  not;)  he 
thinks  that  we  are  bom  in  a  glorious 
state  of  wisdom  and  of  •*  heaven- 
l>orii  freedom,"  and  that  we  have  no- 
tlrinff  to  do  but  to  keep  ourselves 
aloof  from  the  "  weight  of  custom," 
and  to  carry  on  one  smooth  unbro- 
kon  stream  of  thought  from  infancy 
to  af?e,  in  order  to  be  very  perfect 
c-roaturos.  He  greatly  reprobates  the 
fragmental  manner  in  which  most 
persons  confound  their  identity  by 
niiining  after  new  objects,  or  adopt- 
ins  new  opinions  at  different  periods 
of  their  lives,  and  in  consequence 
breaks  out  into  the  following  short 
but  pithy  poem : 

''  My  heart  leapt  up,  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  aky, 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began. 

So  i«  it  now  I  am  a  man. 

So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 
Or  let  me  die ! 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man ; 

And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 

Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 
This  is  the  whole  of  the  poem,  which 
I  have  heard  many  admirers  of  Words- 
worth extol  as  an  almost  superhu- 
man fliffht  of  intellect.  This,  they 
say,  is  the  text  which  contains  the  es- 
^once  of  all  his  after  discourses^* 
this  the  epitome  of  Uie  Wordsworth- 
ian philosophy— tlds  the  Shibboleth 
of  the  true  believers.  If  you  com- 
preiiend  and  feel  this,  you  are  al- 
ready in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple 
— if  you  do  not  comprehend  and  feel 
tiiis,  you  have  come  into  the  world 
to  very  little  purpose — you  are  but 
a  piece  of  animated  dust  Alas  for 
me !  I  can  indeed  understand,  or  seem 
to  understand,  this  divine  littlepoem; 
but  then  I  can  perceive  in  it  nothing 
beyond  the  quaint  expression  of  a 
yt^ry  natural  wish,  often  uttered  both 
»n  poetry  and  prose,  namely,  to  pre- 
serve unto  the  evening  of  life 

Immaculate  the  manners  of  the  mom." 
In  plain  language,  the  meaning  of  the 
l^m  appears  to  be— «  The  sight  of 
*  nunbow  gives  me  m  much  delight 
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voluntary  power  to  modulate,  in  sub' 
ordination  to  the  sense^  the  music  of 
the  poem ;"  taking  a  hint  also,  I  ima- 
gine, from  Wordsworth's  description 
of  the  poet's  privilege  to 

"  Murmur  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own," 

they  part  chant,  part  speak,  part  mur- 
mur, part  mouth  (with  many  a  rise 
and  fall  and  dying  cadence)  all  poe- 
try, but  more  especially  Words- 
worth's poetry,  after  an  unimaginable 
manner — whether  in  subordination 
to  the  sense  it  were  hard  to  deter- 
mine. 

No  sooner  bad  the  Wordswortbian 
begun, 

**  There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove, 
and  stream. 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight 

To  me  did  seem 
Apparell'd  in  celestial  light," 

than  one  of  the  sceptics,  of  laughing 
propensities,  crammed  his  handker- 
chief half  way  down  his  throat ;  the 
other  looked  keen  and  composed; 
the  disciples  groaned;  and  the  Neo- 
phytes  shook  tlieir  beads  in  deep  con- 
viction. The  reciter's  voice  deepen* 
ed  in  unction  as  he  repeated, 
"  The  moon  doth  with  delight 
liook  round  her  when  the  heavens  are 
bare," 

and,  unheeding  the  aside  remark  of 
the  calmer  sceptic  that  the  last  was 
rather  a  bare  line,  he  proceeded  with- 
out farther  interruption  through  some 
really  beautiful  passages,  descriptive 
of  that  season  when  (as  Shakspeare 
says)  "  May  hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in 
every  thing,"  and  of  the  regret  which 
the  mind  experiences  from  not  sym- 
pathizing with  the  general  gladness 
as  vividly  as  in  early  youth^until  he 
came  to  the  following : 

'*  Oiu*  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  $ 
The  soul,  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 

Ilath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afnr ; 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 

(Here  the  reader's  voice  became 
very  impassioned.) 
Prom  God,  who  is  our  home ; 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.'* 

Here  one  of  the  Neophytes  timidly 
biterposed  with—"  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  quit^  comprehend  thjit  paaa* 


enough  to  explsdn  it  to  us."  llie  >>• 
phyte  could  not  easily  have  made  i 
request  more  disagreeable,  ct  iDOff 
embarrassing,  to  die  disciple,  v^ 
was  a  man  hating  definition,  and  i^ 
lighting  in  die  vague,  the  obacm. 
the  mysterious ;  and  of  who^e  laiiC 
the  whole  tenor  was  synthetii^aLrs- 
ther  than  analytical.  Makii^  a  vr 
face,  then,  he  floundered  about  m 
vain  attempt  to  render  the  pod< 
creed  inteUigible,  untU,  getting  qiii*^ 
into  a  passion,  he  accused  the  m 
Neophyte  of  having  intOTupwii 
feelings  in  their  full  flow ;  ana  round- 
ly declared  that  things  so  out  of  ii>^ 
common  way,  so  subume,  and  so  sV 
struse,  could  be  conveyed  in  no  Isir 
gua^e  but  then:  own. 

Here  the  composed  sceptic  vprt 
quietly  said,  ^  It  appears  to  me,  ti^i^ 
the  passage  in  question  is  ootbi  t 
more  than  an  assertion  of  that  old 
Platonic  doctrine,  the  pre^xi^ti'mi' 
of  the  soul,  which  the  poet  calls  Siur 
life's  star,'  and  which  he  represenc^i? 
having  previously  set  to,  or,  in  oiIk*? 
words,  lost  sight  of,  another  state  u 
being,  before  it  rises  upon  this  pre^Q^ 
world.    He  also  seems  to  firour  tk 
classical  creed  of  a  litde  dip  in  Letfaf, 
before  we  take  upon  us  ue  flesbiy 
form,  by  the  expression, '  Ourbinii 
is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgettii^/  ^ 
at  the  same  time  avers  that,  like  tbf 
son  of  Thetis,  we  did  not  undeffo* 
complete  immersion,  insomucii  tli^ 
glimpses  of  our  former  and  nn^ 
glorious  state  yet  remain  unto  vh 
more  especially  in  childhood,  as  wi' 
then  are  nearer  to  the  scene  of  oar 
original  splendour,  and  as  yet  ul^ 
clouded  by  the  gross  exhaIstioQ»  ^ 
earthly  cares."    The  WordsworthiaB 
loudly  protested  against  so  conimcc* 
place  and  (as  he  called  it)degrRdiD? 
an  exposition  of  the  poef  s  dortriDr, 
and  then  went  on  to  that  part  of  tbt* 
ode,  where  the  autfior  declares  that 
he  does  not  value  the  recollections « 
childhood  on  account  of  the  deligfc^ 
liberty,  and  hope,  of  that  bapprP^ 
riod, 

<*  But  for  those  obstinate  qiMStioBiAS» 
Of  «}nse  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishiog^y 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised. 

Here  agam  the  timid  Neophyte  V- 
90ughtaIit(l?«DlighteiuDg*  *»^"* 
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*iai  *  fallinM  from  us '  mean,  I  won- 
ler  ?"  he  dolefully  sighed  out,  as  if 
16  despaired  of  ever  getting  beyond 
lis  noviciate.  The  previous  anno- 
ator  was  again  forcea  to  unravel  the 
uystic  knot  **  The  poet  (he  said) 
8  still  speaking  of  the  dim  recollec- 
ions,  wnich  he  supposes  us  to  retain 
n  childhood,  of  our  former  state, 
ind  calls  them  *  obstinate  question- 
n^,'  that  ever  recur  to  the  mind 
vith  the  enquiry,  Whence  came  we  ? 
—transitory  gleams  of  our  glorious 
>re^xistence,  that  '  fall  away '  and 
vanish'  from  before  us  almost  as 
oon  as  they  appear—*'  misgivings ' 
hat  we  are  not  as  we  have  been— a 
eeling  that  we  have  scarcely  as  yet 
ealised  our  present  state  of  being 
o  ourselves."  The  Neophyte  thank- 
ed the  expositor,  but  still  sighed; 

*  for,"  saia  he,  "  when  I  think  of  my 
^liUdhood,  I  have  only  visions  of 
raps,  and  balls,  and  whippings.  I 
ipver  remember  beinff '  haunted  for 
?ver  by  the  Eternal  Mind.'  To  be 
(ure,  I  did  ask  a  great  many  ({ues- 
:ious,  and  was  tolerably  obstinate, 
jut  I  fear  these  are  not  the  '  obstinate 
luestionings,'  of  which  Mr  Words- 
A'orth  spews."  The  reader  proceed- 
?d:— 

*  Hence,  in  a  ■eason  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  aoaU  have  tight  of  that  immortal  se^ 

Which  brought  us  hither ; 
'*an  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
\nd  see  the  dilldren  sport  upon  the  shore, 
\nd  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  ever- 


'  Well !"  exclaimed  a  sort  of  neutral 
MTRonage,  a  very  good,  but  some- 
vhat  heavy  man — "these  lines  are, 

must  say,  very  grand,  and— (he 
caused )— very  sublime !  I  like  them 
setter  than  all  the  rest."—"  Are  you 
mite  certain  that  you  understand 
hem  ?"  asked  the  laughing  sceptic. 
'  To  be  sure !"  answered  the  previ- 
ous speaker.  **  Have  I  not  often  put 
V  conch  shell  to  my  ear,  and  heard 
he  roaring  of  the  sea  as  plainly  as  if 

were  at  Brighton,  though  I  really 
i^»  in  London  ?"  A  burst  of  laugh- 
to"  from  the  querist  followed  the  re- 
^',  and  became  infectious  to  many 
t  the  party.  When  order  was  re- 
•ored,  the  other  sceptic,  who  had 
teintained  his  gravity  throughout, 
teiarked  that  he  thought  the  neu- 

?]"»  exphmation  of  the  idea  raised 
his  mmd  by  the  poet's  words  was 


interesting,  faiasmuch  as  it  proved 
that,  very  frequently,  ^e  pleasure 
we  derive  from  poetry  consists  in 
the  colouring  which  our  own  minds 
impart  to  an  author's  meaning ;  and 
that  words,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
often  stamp  on  the  fancy  an  image, 
which,  when  they  are  analysed,  is 
found  to  be  scarcely  analogous  to 
their  real  signification.  Thus,  also, 
one  line  in  a  poem  may  excite  a  se- 
ries of  delightful  thoughts,  which  the 
next  line  may  destroy  by  giving  too 
definite  a  form  to  the  unfinished 
sketch  whereon  Imagination  had  de- 
lighted to  exercise  her  scope  and 
power.  "  To  give  an  instance  of 
this,"  he  continued,  "  I  remember 
opening,  for  the  first  time.  Lord  By- 
ron's third  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
at  the  notes,  and  reading  this  line 
placed  at  the  end  of  one  of  them, 
*  The  sky  is  changed ;  and  such  a  change ! 
~oh  Night  !* 

This  simple  ejaculation  *  Oh  night !' 
touched  upon  a  thousand  vague  and 
delightful  associations,  and  mvolun- 
tarily  I  anticipated  to  myself,  in  a 
dim  kind  of  way,  the  gnuideur  that 
was  to  follow.  But,  when  I  turned 
to  the  page  whence  the  line  was 
taken,  and  read,— > 

'  Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  won- 

drous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman,* 

the  whole  tone  of  my  feelings  seem- 
ed lowered,  and  the  same  sort  of 
jarring  sensation  was  produced  in  my 
spiritual  man,  as  that  which  our  bo- 
oily  organs  experience,  when,walking 
in  the  dark,  we  put  out  one  foot  witn 
the  notion  that  a  deep  step  is  below 
it,  and  find  ourselves  still  on  plain 
ground.  This  power  of  association 
— ^this  imperfection  of  language  as  a 
vehicle  otthought— this  omnipotence 
of  mind  over  matter,  should  make  us 
less  surprised  that  ideas,  which  ap- 
pear original  and  splendid  to  one 
person,  should  to  another  seem  trite 
and  poor.  That  which  Shakspeare 
affirms  of  a  jest,  is  equally  true  with 
regard  to  serious  matters. 

"  Their  propriety  lies  in  the  ear  of 
him  that  hears  them.  Wordsworth, 
if  I  mistake  not,  himself  acknow- 
ledges, that,  in  some  instances,  *  feel- 
ings even  of  the  ludicrous  may  be 
given  to  his  readers  by  expressions 
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whieh  ftppetred  to  him  tender  at&d 
pathetic ;  but  he  does  not,  as  in  fair* 
nesB  he  should  have  done,  obsenre, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  ideas  and  ex« 
pressions  which  he  scarcely  meant 
to  be  other  than  huighable,  or  at 
least  subordinate,  majr  excite  in  his 
admirers  very  tender  or  noble  feel* 
Ings.  He  tells  us,  (for  I  have  accu« 
rately  read  his  own  defence  of  his 
system,)  '  the  reader  ou^ht  never  to 
forget  tnat  he  is  himself  exposed  to 
the  same  errors  as  the  poet,  and  per- 
haps in  a  much  greater  degree;' 
but,  I  confess,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  author's  feeling 
of  nis  subject  is  more  intense  and 
more  tinged  with  his  own  peculiar 
consciousness,  in  that  proportion  is 
he  more  liable  to  be  mistaken  in  ap- 
preciating the  originality  and  excel- 
lence ot  his  compositions.  That 
which  we  feel  vivi<Uy,  we  are  apt  to 
think  we  feel  newly;  and  all  that  ap- 
•  pears  new  to  ourselves,  we  deem 
must  be  new  to  all  the  world.  Every 

J>oet  is,  no  doubt,  original  to  himself, 
ust  as  every  retailer  of  Joe  Miller  Is 
ft  wit  in  his  own  eyes,  for  no  one 
knowinglv  relates  a  twice-told  tale. 
Let  a  really  original  thought  strike  a 
reader  ever  so  much,  it  can  never 
have  upon  his  mind  the  same  full 
and  fresh  effect  that  it  had  on  the 
writer's,  when  it  first  struck  him  ;— 
and  for  this  reason — a  true  poet  can 
never  express  his  whole  meaning: 
there  still  remains  behind  that  which 
passes  utterance.  Wordsworth,  fond 
as  he  is  of  paradox,  never  vei^ted  a 
stranger  than  when  he  affirmed  that 
the  author  is  a  more  competent  judge 
of  his  own  works  Uian  the  reader, 
because  the  latter  '  is  so  much  less 
interested  in  the  subject.'  The  voice 
of  ages, — ^tlie  embodied  spirit  of  hu- 
man wisdom — ^to  which  n  ordsworth 
declares  '  his  devout  respect,  his  re- 
verence, is  due,'  has  decreed  that  no 
man  is  a  competent  witness  in  his 
.own  cause;  and  for  this  manifest 
reason,  that,  as  long  as  we  are  falli- 
ble human  creatures,  our  self-^;)artial- 
ity  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  tlurow 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  best  of  us. 
It  is  the  looker-on  who  sees  most  of 
the  game:  it  h  the cooU  unintereited 
reader  who  can  best  detect  an  au- 
thor's errors.  Even  thougli  the  for- 
mer, as  Wordsworth  fears,  '  may  de- 
cide lightly  and  carelessly,'  yet  his 
very  lightness  and  carelessness  may 


hit  off  a  truer  judgment  thai  anj  *? 
which  the  passionate  eanic«tne&9  * ' 
the  poet  can,  in  its  over-seal,  anib 
The  fresh  eye  of  a  casual  spectstif 
can  better  decide  upon  a  portrah* 
resemblance   than  the   eye  of  t^ 
painter,  who  has  so  long  pored  01 '^ 
the  canvass,  as  to  have  his  very  ^ 
rors  wrought  into  hia,  visual  perrt'> 
tions  with  all  the  force  of  truth,  a. 
who  has  bestowed  so  mncli  attestK? 
upon  each  separate  part,  that  tbp  r^ 
suit  escapes  nim.     It  is  this  wk~ 
renders  it  dangerous  for  an  author  r 
paint  too  exclusively,  as  Wordnrer 
has,  from  his  own  mind.     Altbo^' 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  port  < 
ideas  are  to  be  recognised  by  aii  :^ 
world,  (since  he  plaeea  himseif  3 
colloquy  with  tiie  oetter  part  of  ki« 
species,)  yet  it  is  a  poet's  wisdon.^ 
well  as  his  dutjr,to  bring  forward  mi 
thoughts  and  reelings  as  shall  be  Mk 
In  common  by  a  large  body  of  mas- 
kind,   otherwise  he  runs  a  risk  ar 
substituting  the  idiosyncrasies  of  k 
individual,  for  the  grand  feature^  *- 
human  nature  in  general.  The  grfs:^ 
part  of  the  Platonic  ode,  to  whirl.  ^-^ 
have  been  listening,  lies  under  tls^ 
objection^  namely,  that  it  cives  a  prv 
vate  interpretation  to  a  feeling  alis»: 
universal  —I  mean  the  lingering  recrr' 
with  which  we  look  back  upon  r:-r 
period  of  childhood.     \Vora«iwon: 
calls  the  Ode, '  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality from  Recollections  of  EsHj 
Childhood.'     It  should  ladier  be  rs- 
titled,   *  Intimations    of  Pre-Ex^- 
ence;'  unless  our  author  iBoau«  t** 
say  that,  having  existed  from  all  eter- 
nity, we  are  of  an  eternal  and  isdr- 
strucUble  essence;  or,  in  other  word* 
that  being  incarnate  portions  ol'  tH. 
Deity  (as  Plato  supposes),  we  are  a? 
immortal  as  himself;    But  if  the  p  ^■' 
intends  to  affirm  this,  do  you  not  pr- 
ceive  that  he  frustrates  his  own  aim : 
For  if  we  are  of  God^s  indi%i<iKV 
essence,  and  re^«ive  our  senara;<> 
consciousness  from  the  wall  of  ^h 
which,  at  our  birth,  was  raised  It^ 
tween  us  and  the  Fount  of  Beii.r 
we  must,  on  the  dissolution  of  ihf 
body,  on  the  casting  down  of  i^' 
pKBTtition,  be  again  merwd  Id  the 
simple  and  uncompounded  Godhr  \i 
lose  our  individual  conscioas&<^N 
and,  although  in  one  sense  immorul. 
yet,  in   another  sense,  become  S" 
though  we  had  never  been.  If  I  ^vPf 
to  speak  as  a  critic,  of  the  wh^ 
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>eiii»  I  should  Mj  that  Wordsworth 
jes  not  display  in  it  anj  mat  clear- 
9BS  of  thought,  or  felidtjr  of  Ian- 
ja^e.  I  grant  that  ideas,  however 
ell  expressed,  may  possibly  be  so 
jstruse  as  to  present  difficulties  to 
le  ordinary  reader;  but  the  ode  in 
uestion  is  not  so  much  abstruse  in 
lea  as  crabbed  in  expression.  There 
ppears  to  be  a  laborious  toiling  af- 
^r  originality,  ending  in  a  dismal 
'ant  o?  harmony.  With  a  dithyram- 
ic  irregularity  of  construction,  which 
ught  to  have  afforded  the  poet  full 
M>pe  for  varied  music,  there  exists 
break-tooth  ruggedness  of  versifi- 
ation^the  general  characteristic  of 
Vordswordrs  attempts  at  mysteri- 
un  loftiness.  Melooious  as  he  is  in 
is  simpler  movements,  the  ierks  and 
timbles  of  his  more  ambitious  style 
re  truly  astonishine.  His  sublimity 
eems,  like  the  burden  of  Sisyphus, 
rushed  hard  up  hill,  only  to  rumble 
»ack  to  the  plain.  In  one  instance 
ve  find  a  line  of  four  syllables  suc- 
eeded  by  a  super-Alexandrine  of 
burteen. 

*  Thou  Child  of  Joy, 
Shoot  round  me — ^let  me  hear  thy  shouts, 

thou  happy  Shepherd  Boy !' 
rhe  rhymes  are  inartificia],  and  in- 
leed  incorrect,  to  a  degree  which 
vould  appear  to  indicate  either  a 
vant  of  ear,  or  a  deficiency  of  skill, 
n  the  poet;  and  which  M'ould  for 
rver  forbid  the  ode  from  ranking 
vith  the  great  lyrical  models  in  our 
anguage.    Witness — 
«  Oh  erU  day,  if  I  were  suBen 
'Wliile  the  earth  herself  is  adomlug 

Tbb  sweet  May-morning, 
And  the  children  are  puBin^,*  &c 

knd  again, 

*  Not  In  entire  y^^e(/ii/fieM/ 

And  not  In  utter  noAecdiets, 
lut  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  wme 

From  God,  who  b  our  home* 

I  a  compontion  of  hi^h  pretensions, 
Urh  careless  and  bnef  numbers  as 
lese, 

*  A  wedding  or  a  festival, 
A  mourning  or  a  funeral  ;* 

'  As  if  his  whole  voealion 
Were  endless  Imitation  )* 

,  ther  with  the  perpetual  intro- 
iction  of  the  expletives  <  did,'  and 
do,'  produce  the  same  unhappy 
ct  as  a  dancer  in  a  minuet  turn- 
head  over  heels.    But  I  have 


too  long  suspended  the  conclusion 
oi  the  Ode,  which  is  beautiful,  and 
which  sufficiently  attests  the  superi- 
ority of  Wordsworth's  natural,  over 
his  artificial  style.  What  can  be  more 
noble  than  the  following  lines  ?  They 
must  find  an  echo  in  every  human 
breast 

<  What  though  the  radiance,  which  was  . 

once  so  bright. 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 
Though  nothing  can  hring  back  the 
hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  In  the 
flower; 
We  win  grieve  not,  rather  And 
Strength  In  what  remains  behind, 
In  the  primal  sympathy. 
Which  harlng  been  must  erer  be, 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering, 
In  the  faith,  that  looks  through  death. 
In  years  that  bring  the  phUosophie  mind.' " 

**Well,"  exclaimed  the  Words- 
worthian, "  who  would  have  thought 
that  j/ou^  of  all  persons  in  the  world, 
knew  Wordsworth  by  heart?"— "I 
have  derived  as  great  pleasure,"  re- 
plied the  sceptic,  ''from  the  best 
part  of  his  works,  as  I  have  received 
pain  from  the  worst."  The  Ode  was 
then  finished  without  farther  inter- 
ruption, and  the  party  dispersed;  but 
not  before  the  good  duU  neutral  had 
petitioned  for  the  loan  of  the  book, 
that  he  might  study  at  his  leisure 
that  sublime  pasMige  about  **  the 
mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 

ft  may  be  expected  that  I  should 
not  pass  by  in  silence  the  poem  which 
some  persons  consider  \\  ordsworth's 
best — the  Excursion.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  ambitious  of  his  produc- 
tions, and  by  its  length  seems  to 
claim  an  importance,  not  possessed 
by  his  shorter  pieces.  But  while  I 
acknowledge  that  there  are  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  passages  in  the  Ex- 
cursion (and  perhaps  none  more  so 
than  that  which  tlie  Edinburgh  Re- 
view extracted  for  reprobation,  be- 
ginning— 

**  Oh  then  what  soul  was  his,  when,  on 

the  tops 
Of  the  high  mountains,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  !*") 
(Page  13  of  the  octavo.) 

—while  I  reverence  the  purity  of 
intention,  and  devotional  love  of  nar 
ture,  which  it  displays,  I  cannot  but 
consider  tiiat  the  ground  work  is  a 
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whole,  a  failure.  As  this  poem  is 
the  most  bulky  wjiich  Wordsworth 
has  published,  so  it  displays,  on  a 
larger  scale,  the  errors  produced  by 
his  erroneous  theory.  By  tying  him- 
self down  to  humble  life,  the  author 
has  involved  himself  in  a  net  of  con- 
tradictions; for  his  system  bound  him 
to  choose  a  hero  of  lowly  birtli  and 
breeding,  yet  his  purpose  demanded 
that  he  should  make  that  hero  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  profoundest  phi- 
losophical reflections.  He  was  also, 
by  tue  plan  of  his  poem,  constrained 
to  give  a  vagabond  existence  to  the 
principal  personage,  wliose  unity  of 
presence  was  to  connect  the  scatter- 
ed thoughts,  scenes,  and  histories, 
into  one ;  therefore  he  does  not  he- 
sitate boldly  to  shock  our  poetical 
associations,  by  choosing  a  pedlar  for 
the  hero  of  the  Excursion.  Whether 
he  has  been  more  especially  mista- 
ken in  selecting  a  man  of  this  judai- 
cal  trade— the  very  mention  of  which 
brings  a  black  beard,  a  maliogany 
box,  garters,  tapes,  and  tin  trays  be- 
fore the  eye— 1  will  not  pause  to  en- 
quire ;  but,  "  taking  up  the  question 
on  general  grounds,"  I  may  observe, 
that  to  make  any  man  in  low  life  the 
repository  of  such  sentiments,  as  a 
highly-gifted  individual  alone  could 
be  supposed  to  entertain,  is  extreme- 
ly injudicious ;  because  probability  is 
violated,  and  probability  is  the  soul 
of  that  pleasure  which  we  receive 
from  fictitious  incident  or  dialogue. 
If  a  Burns,  or  a  Chatterton,  be  a  mi- 
racle, a  production  of  nature  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  her  creation ; 
if,  by  possibility,  once  in  a  century, 
a  low-born  man  reaches  to  hi^h  at- 
tainments by  native  vigour  of  intel- 
lect—why choose  the  solitary  in- 
stance on  which  to  found  a  poem  of 
human  interest— why  make  a  pedlar 
utter  reflections  which  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  mind  of  a  Words- 
worth? For  instance;  (I  quote  ad 
aperturam  libri;) 

«*  Powers  depart, 
The  grcy-haifd  wanderer  steadfastly  re- 
plied. 
Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change, 
And  Passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat ; 
But  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unsha- 
ken, 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  or  wane, 
Duty  exists ; — immutably  survive, 
^or  our  support,  the  measures  and  the 
forms, 


Which  an  abstnust  Iiitelfigen»  sippiif^ 
Whose  kingdom  is,   where  Tlaic  & 
Space  an  not" 

Is  it  likely,  €hat  the  same  roir^. 
which*  asks  a  farmer's  wife  to  bun 
piece  of  bobbin,  should  pronounce 
speech  like  the  foregoiiiv 

The  language  also  of  the  Exnr- 
sion,  as  beinff  more  strictly  in  >"• 
cordance  with  that  jjart  of  W(int 
worth's  theory  which  identifie*  v^ 
with  prose,  is  generally  hansh  asi 
dragging,  full  ofiong,  uninwffinan'' 
and,  (if  I  may  use  the  expn^i«'a 
mathematical  \^OT^,  Forinstaw*- 

"  Of  rustic  parents  bred,  he  Iwi  ^- 

train*d 
(  So  prompted  their  aspiring  wUh '  w  *- 
In  numbers,  and  the  sedentary  Kt 
Of  penmanship,— with  pride  i»<f'*'' 

and  taught 
By  his  endeavours  in  the  maonwnis.*^ 
Now,  those  sad  tidings  weighinf  *  ^' 

heart. 
To  books,  and  papers,  and  the  sta^-^ 

desk 
He  stoutly  re-addresa'd  hhiwelf.* 

V^Tiat  art,  I  would  ask,  can  fob^ 
such  words  as  "  sedentarr,  2> 
"penmanship,"  poetical r  Tbett 
has  been  too  much  accui«t4)iBet  i- 
them,  in  its  prosaic  mood^  to  tt^ 
them  so.  This  is  blank  verse  mt<'' 
"  The  continual  and  regular  impa  ^«^ 
of  pleasurable  surprise  from  tlw'  n'' 
trical  arrangement^'  of  which  Voni- 
worth  speaks,  are  as  though  /f^ 
were  not  in  such  metre  as  tniN 
would  midertake  to  read  maar  * 
page  of  this  poem  witliout belief" 
victed  of  poetry— that  is,  if  1  r*«|\ . 
in  the  usual  mode  of  recitatiooy 
give  it  to  a  Wordsworthian,  and  ^ 
perhaps,  by  tlie  alchemy  of  ^^  ^'^;, 
would  convert  it  into  numbers. 
Wordsworth  recites  V^^^]^ 
same  style  as  his  admirers,  1  c»n 
sily  imagine  how  it  is  that  tlie  i; 
saic  seems  to  him  the  P<>f^''^"*'7n- 
ludicrous,  the  sublime ;  for  i^^ . . 
peat  the  tale  of  Goody  Blake  w^^j;, 
same  good  emphasis  and  o*^^^^ 
wherewith  they  say  ^8"!¥*|^,„. 
from  the  Excursion.  TTteu-m<>n^  . 
levels  all  distinctions,  tfdj  j, 
make  the  most  laughable  cometj^;^ 
the  world  a  very  tragic  perf^"^^:; 
But  an  ordinary  reader  w%^.;,,, 
that  Mr  Wordsworth  shouIU^^^ 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  ^^.. 
agreatpartoftheExciu^on^^, 
often  syUablesi  for,a8f»r«sn««^ 
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soiiyiii  hi»  Seasons,  had  already  dared 
to  use  nothing  but  a  pencil  and  a 
[Mdlet,  and  his  own  eyes,  in  delinea- 
ting nature;  Bums  had  presented 
her  to  the  world  in  her  sweetest,  her 
freshest,  her  simplest  attire :  and 
Wordsworth  went  a  step  farther, — 
he  stripped  her  naked.  Yet  his  fol- 
lowers have  been  few.  The  master- 
spuits  of  an  age  have  always  had 
tneir  imitators,  and  have  given  some- 
what of  an  abiding  cliaracter  to  the 
literature  of  a  whole  century.  But 
who .  has  imitated  Wordsworth  ? 
Where  is  the  stamp  and  impress  of 
his  mind  to  be  found  in  this  genera- 
tion ?  Simplicity  has  again  K>6t  her 
charms  for  the  public  taste.  Nature, 
hideed,  is  still  worshipped,  but  it 
is  nature  in  frenzy  and  distortion.. 
Alas!  tliat  evil  should  be  so  much 
more  enduring  and  energetic  than 
ffood  I  If  Worosworth  cannot  justly 
DO  ranked  (as  his  worshippers  rank 
hirn^  the  first  Genius  of  the  age,  still, 
his  lower  station  on  the  fair  hill  of 
Virtue  is  more  enviable  than  tiiat  of 
others  on  the  lightning-shattered 
pinnacle  of  Vice.  And,  if  Words- 
worth would  be  contented  to  occu- 
py that  more  lovely  station  grace- 
fully and  meekly,  there  would  oe  no 
dissentient  voice  to  dispute  his  ho- 
nours. But  he  has  yet  to  learn  the 
important  lesson  of  remaining  silent 
under  evil  report  and  good  report. 
Why,  if  Wordsworth  so  implicitly 
believes  in  the  justice  of  **  Time  the 
Gorrector,where  our  judgments  err;'* 
why,  if  he  is  so  steadfastly  assured 
that  the  **  great  spirit  of  human 
knowledge,*'  moving  on  the  wings 
of  the  past  and  the  future,  will  as- 
sign him  his  proper  station  in  the 
ranks  of  literature;  why,  if  he  is 
persuaded  that  his  volumes,  ''  both 
in  words  and  things,  will  operate  in 
their  degree  to  extend  the  domain 
of  sensibility,  for  the  delight,  the  ho-  , 
nour,  and  the  benefit  of  numan  na- 
ture,"—why  does  he  write  so  many 
pages  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  con- 
victions ?  Can  he  talk  himself  into  \ 
immortality  ?  Self-praise  is,  of  all 
modes  of  self-agpandisement,  the 
least  graceful,  ana  the  most  impoli- 
tic. Wliy  should  we  eive  a  man  that 
which  he  has  alrea^  bestowed  on 
himself?  And,  if  we  thuik  that  the 
self-eulogist  claims  too  peat  a  share 
of  merit,  numan  nature  is  up  in  arma 
to  dispute  with  him  every  inch  of 
3  b 


f^ffect,  the  pleaaure  of  the  ear  is  lost 
The  most  fatal  fault  of  the  Excursion 
8,  that  it  is  too  long.  I  do  not  mean 
ong  in  respect  to  quantity,  (for  I 
lave  heard  a  longer  sermon  of  fifteen 
ninutes  than  one  of  fifty,)  but  long 
u  respect  to  the  ouantity  of  idea 
ipread  over  a  surface  of  words. 
[!iVery  thing  is  long  in  it,  the  similes, 
he  stories,  the  speeches,  the  words, 
lie  sentences  (which  are  indeed  of 
i  breathless  length), — and  vet,  awful 

0  relate,  it  is  only  tiie  thu-d  part  **  of 
i  long  and  laborious  work  I' 

But  it  may  still  be  urged,  by  those 
vho  consider  Wordsworth  a  poet  of 
irst-rate  merit  and  ork^inality,  tiiat 
he  force  of  his  genius  has  been  de- 
nonstrated  by  its  effects  upon  the 
aste  and  literature  of  the  age.  They 
nay  boast  that  he  broughtmick  the 
mblic  mind  from  a  love  of  false 
;lare  and  glitter,  to  the  simplicity 
ind  truth  oT  nature. 

He  himself  sim,  after  a  retrospec- 
ive  view  of  different  eras  of  literar 
ure,  **  It  may  be  asked,  where  lies 
he  particular  relation  of  what  has 
>een  said  to  these  volumes  ?    The 

Iuestion  will  be  easily  answered  by 
le  discerning  reader,  who  is  old 
^nou^h  to  remember  the  taste  that 
)revailed  when  some  of  these  poems 
vere  first  published,  seventeen  years 
\%o^  who  naa  also  observed  to  what 
legree  the  poetry  of  this  island  has 
nnce  thai  period  been  coloured  by 
hfmr 

That  the  taste  of  the  age,  about 
he  period  when  Wordswortii  pub- 
ished  his  first  poems,  was  far  gone 
Vom  nature,  I  allow.  I  grant  tliat 
^to  use  Wordsworth's  own  words) 
^  the  invaluable  works  of  our  elder 
.vriters  were  driven  into  neglect  by 
rautic  novels,  sickly  and  stupid 
j^erman  tragedies,  and  deluges  of 
die  and  extravagant  stories  in  verse," 
ind  I  honour  the  attempt  to  restore 

1  healthier  tone  of  feeling.  Still,  I 
'annot  attribute  the  inevitable  reac- 
ioii,  which  took  place  at  one  period, 
:o  aught  but  the  natural  tendency  of 
dl  extremes  to  produce  reaction, 
uid  unfortunately  again  to  verge  in- 
;o  extremes.  Wordsworth  himself 
[  consider  less  a  moulding  spirit  of 
he  age,  than  a  perverted  proouction 
>f  it.  He  began  to  write  at  the  era 
•vhen  men  were  wearied  with  per- 
>etual  stimulants, and  disgusted  with 
opies  of  copies  cu/ti|/&itA/f».  Thom- 
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Ub  oveigrown  territory.  What  shall 
we  WBSf  to  a  poet  who  thus  writes  of 
his  own  works?  He  first  notices, 
that  **  after  the  tranmession  of 
Adam»  Milton,  with  oi&et  appear- 
ances of  sympathising  nature,  thus 
mfurks  the  immediate  consequence : 

'  Sky  lowered,  and,  mttttaring  thunder, 

•  Mmie  nd  drops 
Wept  St  completion  of  the  mortal  sin."* 

And  then,  a  little  while  after,  he  goes 
on  to  say, "  Awe-stricken  as  I  am  by 
contemplating  die  operations  of  the 
mind  of  this  truly  divine  poet,  I 
scarcely  dare  venture  to  add,  that 
'  An  Address  to  an  Infant  1 1  f '  which 
the  reader  will  find  under  the  class 
of  Fancy  in  the  present  volumes,  ex- 
hibits something  of  this  communion 
and  interchange,"  &c  Yet  awe- 
stricken  as  Wordsworth  says  he  is 
in  the  contemplation  of  Milton's 
mind,  he  does  not  scruple  to  parodv 
Milton's  sonnet,  beginning  *<  A  book 
was  writ  of  late  call'd  Tetrachor- 
don,"  by  one  beginning  ^  A  book  was 
writ  of  late  call'd  Peter  Bell."  He 
should  have  remembered  that  Mil- 
ton never  wrote  one  line  in  defence 
of  his  poems,  as  indeed  a  person's 
own  poetry  is  no  fit  subject  for  po- 
lemics :  and  while  assimilating  him- 
self (in  kind,  if  not  In  degree)  to 
^lakspeare,  he  should  have  taken  a 
lesson  from  the  silent  grandeur  with 
which  the  latter  gave  his  works  to 
posterity,  not  even  keeping  a  copy 
of  tiiose  writings,  which  he  knew 
**  the  world  would  not  willingly  let 
die."  He  should  have  reflected  that 
true  power  is  calm.  Indeed,  were  I 
not  disposed  to  estimate  Words- 
worth's powers  very  highly,  I  should 
almost  draw  an  argument  against 
them  from  the  tone  of  self-exaltation 
which  pervades  his  prose  writings. 
To  be  aissatisfied  with  its  own  pro- 
ductions, is  the  most  usual  temper 
of  a  mighty  mind  that  sees  before  it 
"  the  unreached  paradise  of  its  de- 
OT)air."  Virgil  condemned  his  JSneid, 
the  delight  of  after  ages,  to  ^e 
flames;  and  Collins,  with  his  own 
hands,  burnt  the  unsold  edition  of 
his  poems.  Wordsworth,  however, 
neea  not  fear.  The  uneasy  doubts, 
respecting  his  real  title  to  immortal 
fame,  which  his  very  restlessness 
and  irritability  betray,  are  ground- 
less. He  must  survive.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  must  allow  the  pre- 


sent generation  to  be  a  little  ami»pc, 
when  tliey  meet  in  his  works  viii 
such  a  passage  aa  the  followinr:— 
<<  Whither,  then,  shall  we  turn  i^ 
that  union  of  qualificatioiis  wbit^ 
must  necessariljr  exist  before  the  de- 
cisions of  a  critic  can  be  of  absohr< 
value  ?  for  a  mind  at  onee  poencii 
and  philosophical ;  for  a  critic  whow 
affections  are  as  free  and  IdndJv  as 
the  spirit  of  society,  and  whose' ui> 
derstanding  is  severe  as  that  of  d>- 
passionate  government  ?  Where  art 
we  to  look  for  that  initiatory  oompo- 
sure  of  mind  which  no  s^fisfani^ 
can  disturb  ?  for  a  natural  aensibil.- 
ty  that  has  been  tutored  into  oormn- 
ness,  without  losing  anj  tiling  cf  i> 
quietness,  &c  •  .  .  .  associated  n-itb 
a  judgment  tliat  cannot  be  duped  in- 
to amniration  by  aught  that  is  ud- 
worthyofit?"  And  he  then  aasv^^ 
his  own  interrogatories : — ^  Amooi 
those,  and  those  only,  who,  n^itr 
having  sulTered  their  youdiftil  Ioti* 
of  poetry  to  remit  much  of  its  fort^ 
have  applied  to  the  consid^ation  oi 
the  laws  of  this  ar^  the  best  ponvr 
of  their  understandings."    Ana  di^ 
not  Mr  WordsworUi  consider  him- 
self to  possess  these  qualificatioD«  r 
Is  he  not  to  be  found  amongst  thi^ 
elect  band  of  critics  ?  Can  he  not. 
therefore,  criticise  his  own  work<« 
better  than  any  exoteric  ?  Tliis  spirit 
of  self-admbation  has  made  Words- 
worth overrate  the  effects  which  Li« 
poetry  has  produced  on  tiie  age.  H«* 
mistalces  the  clamour  of  a  party  (vt 
the  voice  of  a  multitude.    He  'sapi. 
"  A  sketch  of  nw  own  notion  of  thf 
constitution  of  fame  has  been  given ; 
and,  as  far  as  concerns  myself,  I  havi* 
cause  to  be  satisfied.    The  love,  the 
admiration,    the    indifference,    th« 
slight,  the  aversion,  and  even  tin- 
contempt,  with  which  these  poem< 
have  been  received,  Imowint;;  as  I 
do,  the  source,  within  my  own  mind, 
from  which  they  have '  proceeded, 
and  the  labour  and  puns  whirb, 
when  labour   and  nams   €tppearrd 
needful,  have  been  Destowed  unon 
them,  &c  &C. ....  are  all  prool»  that 
for  the  present  time  I  hare  not  kh 
boured  m  vain ;  and  afford  as^uran* 
ces,  more  or  less  authentic,  that  \he 
products  of  my  industry  will  endure.*' 
Wordsworth  forgets  that  this  theonr 
and  his  poems  nave  been  made  s 
party  question,  and  that  he  has  per- 
naps  more  extrinsic  causes  of  fame 
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than  any  other;  that  hU  startling  odd- 
ities, and  paradoxical  assertions,  are 
perhaps  as  stimulating  as  the  outra- 
geous stimulation  (as  he  calls  it^ 
which  he  reprohates.  Wordsworta 
thinlcB  that  he  introduced  a  taste  for 
simplicity.  If  so,  he  introduced  a 
taste  most  hostile  to  an  admiration 
of  his  own  writing,  for  he  is  any 
thing  hut  simple,  lie  is  ffrotes<;|ue, 
which  is  quite  opposite  to  oeingsim" 
pie.  His  very  attempt  to  clothe  lofty 
sentiments  in  lowly  language  betrays 
the  greatest  eccentrici^.  If  a  kinff 
wore  a  shepherd's  frock,  he  would 
manifest  more  ambitious  singularity 
than  were  he  dressed  in  purple.  In- 
consistency and  strangeness  have 
been  the  very  steps  by  which  Words- 
worth has  mounted  into  notice.  Even 
were  it  granted  tiiat  he  had  influent 
ced  the  taste  of  the  a^e,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  his  influence  has 
been  ben^cial.  He  talks  of  the. 
**  strange  abuses  which  poets  have 
introduced  into  their  language,  till 
they  and  their  readers  take  them  as 
matters  of  course,  if  they  do  not  sin- 
gle them  out  eroresslT  as  objects  of 
admiration."  Kven  it  he  have  abo» 
lished  tiiese,  what  does  he  gain  if  he 
replaces  one  form  of  abuses  by  an- 
other form  of  abuses,  till  his  readers 
take  them  as  matters  of  course,  and 
most  certainly  do  often  single  them 
out  expressly  as  objects  of  admira- 
tion? 

Wordsworth's  love  of  singularly 
is  such,  that  he  will  not  even  publish 
liis  poems  in  the  ordinary  form — ^but 
must  classify  them  under  the  heads 
of  **  Poems  founded  on  the  Affec- 
tions"—" Poems  of  the  Fancy" — 
**  Poems  of  the  Imagination,"  &c. 
Wlien  they  first  made  their  appear- 
ance, they  were  not  divided  accord- 
ing to  any  arrangement  of  the  kind ; 
therefore  it  seems  that  this  ingenious 
classification  was  an  after-thought — 
Btill  farther  (it  mi^ht  be)  to  separate 
tliem  from  the  nerd  of  common 
poems.  One  word  upon  the  term 
"  Poems  of  the  Imagination."  It  ap- 
pears to  me  greati^  too  vague  for  the 
iise  of  such  a  philosophical  writer 
as  Wordsworth,  whom  his  partisans 
laud  as  almost  the  founder  of  a  pure 
philosophical  language.  He  says  tiiat 
*'  poems,  apparentiy  mbcellaneous, 
may  with  propriety  be  arranged  ei^ 
ther  with  reference  to  the  powers  of 
mind  predominant  in  the  production 
of  them,  or  to  the  mould  in  which 


they  are  cast;  or,  lastiy,  to  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  relate."  Does 
the  word  ••  of"  express  all  this  ? 
Does  it  comprehend  aU  the  three 
cases  ?  To  which  head  is  the  poem 
of  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  GUI  to 
be  referred?  I  suppose  to  the  last; 
for  as  the  story  narrated  is  a  fact, 
imagination  was  not  requisite  for  the 
proauction  of  it,  and  as  it  is  related 
in  a  plain  style,  it  is  not  cast  in  an 
imaginative  mould.  The  question 
then  is.  Does  it  reiate  to  the  imagi- 
nation ?  If  we  entertain  tiie  same 
lofty,and  somewhat  vague  ideas, that 
Mr  Wordsworth  does,  of  this  power, 
we  should  say  not;  for,  if  it  was 
imaffination  that  made  Harry  Gill 
cold  for  life,  it  appears  to  be  a  fa- 
culty of  the  same  order,  only  more 
intensely  exhibited,  witii  that  which 
suggests  the  maladies  of  a  nervous 
lady ;  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  tiiat 
this  is  the  same  power  which  dictated 
tiie  Paradise  Lost,  and  which  breatilies 
throughout  Shakspeare's  Dramas. — 
The  main  object  or  Harry  Gill  seems 
to  be,  not  so  much  to  demonstrate 
the  power  of  tiie  human  imagination, 
as  to  teach  farmers  to  be  merciful  | 
for  with  this  moral  the  ta}e  con* 
eludes— 

''  Now  think,  ye  iiurmeri  sU,  I  pray. 
Of  Goody  BUiks  and  Harry  GiU !" 

This  rather  savours  of  a  post-ap- 

Slication  to  tiie  theory.  Sudi  expe- 
ients  as  these  to  appear  original, 
and  to  excite  attention,  may  succeed 
for  a  time,  but  when  the  party  queSf- 
tion  has  ceased,  will  Wordsworth's 
poems  ever  be  remembered  or  ad- 
mired as  illustrations  of  a  theory,  or 
as  coming  under  the  class  of  some 
predominant  power  of  the  mind  ? 
Let  Wordsworth  ask  himself  in  what 
manner  poetry  is  recalled  to  the  me- 
mory of  any  person — some  thought^ 
some  image  dwells  with  us,  which 
some  association  recalls  i  and  so  far 
from  stopping  to  enquire.  Does  this 
come  unaer  the  head  of  Fancy,  or 
Imagination  ?  we  scarcely  ask  if  the 
lines  are  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare, 
Dryden,  or  Pope.  Good  writing  haa 
but  one  mistress — Nature,  who  is  the 
same  in  all,  however  variously  she 
may  arrange  the  folds^of  her  deco- 
rative mantie ;  and  it  is  the  jewel  of 
the  casket,  the  thought,  the  idea,  that 
Inward  part  of  poetry  which  stirs 
the  sources  of  reflection  in  the  mind 
it  addressee  which  alone  is  valuable. 
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The  rest  is  leather  and  prtinella.    If 
we  are  moved  with  the  matter  of  a 

auotation;  it  signifies  little  whether 
le  manner  be  in  accordance  witli 
any  particular  theory.    We  admire 
It  as  good  per  se.    If  a  theory  could 
make  a  poet,  might  not  all  be  poets  ? 
Away, then, with  the  theory,and  with 
lialf  the  poems  founded  on  the  theory 
— ^the  sister  Emmelines — ^the  small 
celandines,  sparrows*  eggs,  and  Mr 
Wilkinson's  spade  into  the  bargain. 
I  have  tiius  endeavoured  to  shew, 
that  neither  by  his  theory,  nor  by  his 
mode  of  illustrating  it,  can  Words- 
worth claim  the  honours  due  to  the 
first-rate  and  original  geniu»— that 
he  has  not  done  any  thing  better  than 
it  has  been  done  by  others.    If  we 
were  fully  to  admit  his  own  test  of 
genius,— namely,  **  the  art  of  doin£^ 
well  what  is  worthy  to  be  done,  and 
what  was  never  done  before^^ — we 
should  den^  tliat  Wordsworth  has 
any  genius  at  all.    It  is  true  that  he 
has  frequently  "  done  well  what  is 
worthy  to  be  done;"  but  he  has  not 
accomplished  what  "  was  never  done 
before."    Even  amongst  writers  of 
our  own  day,  he  does  not  stand  alone. 
In  the  choice  of  humble  themes, 
he  has  a  formidable  competitor  in 
Crabbe ;  in  narrative,  he  is  rivalled 
by  Scott  and  Southey ;  in  impassion- 
ed grandeiu-,  by  Byron;  and  (if  we 
look  a  little  farther  back)  in  philo- 
sophy, by  Akenside.    Yet  I  am  far 
from  denying  that  Wordsworth  has 
genius.    In  my  opinion,  the  art  of 
doing  well  what  is  worthy  to  be 
done,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of 
genius.    Viipl  has  followed  Homer 
m  the  management  and  conduct  of 
his  great  heroic  poem ;  yet  who  will 
assert  that  Virgil  has  no  genius  ?    I 
am  ratlier  disposed  to  adopt  Madame 
de  Stael's  definition  of  this  subtle 
essence,  namely,  ''  enthusiasm  act- 
ing upon  talent;"  and  I  conceive^ 
that  ir  a  thing  be  good  of  its  kind,  it 
may  manifest  genius,  even  though 
its  prototype  should  exist    An  au- 
tlior  of  the  highest  order  indeed,  such 
as  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  is  ne- 
cessarily the  founder  of  his  class; 
but  a  man  may  be  a  fine  writer,  who, 
to  whatever  class  he  may  be  refer- 
red, can  be  esteemed  for  his  fine 
writing  alone.    Now,  I  do  not  think 
that  Wordsworth  is  first  of  any  class ; 
but  I  do  thmk  that  he  excels  Buffi«> 
ciently  in  what  belongs  to  two  or 


three  classes,  to  be  entitled  (if  ir^ 
look  to  his  best  performanceft)  erei 
a  great  writer. 

One  fatal  bar  to  Wordsworth'^  fie 
^-ation  in  the  ranks  of  poetry  us  ib£ 
(to  speak  properly)  he  has  no  «rir 
of  his  own.  Tjiis  asserttoa  may  sur- 
prise both  his  admirers  and  noB-iL' 
mirers,  each  of  whom  mmj  have  Be- 
taken certain  peculiarities  of  dirtku 
for  a  style  of  compoeitioD.  Th£ 
even  these  peculiarities  are  aa8iniii>c 
and  do  not  result  from  an  iaJ^mc 
originality  of  constitution,  is  evidea 
from  his  two  earliest  poons,  tms^ 
ly,  the  "*  Eveiking  Walk,"  and  -"  De- 
scriptiye  Sketches,"  irhich  were  pul" 
lished  by  themselves  before  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  **  Lyrical  BsUsds* 
and  which  are  ^ven  entire  in  tk 
later  edition  of  his  works.  la  th<^ 
poems,  Wordsworth  pursues  '^ 
beaten  track,  adopts  toe  good  ok 
Popean  metre,  and  most  improred 
cadence,  and  raises  the  wh^e  coo- 
position  upon  the  stilts  of  poe^  dk- 
tion — ^his  present  horror.  He  rp{«^ 
sents  himself  as  wandering 

"  His  wizard  ooune  where  hoanf  Dtr- 

went  takes 
Through  crafs,  and/bresf  pifcoau,  «ii4afr«- 

ing  lakes  ;" 

and  depicts  scenes, 

«  Where,  aff  imalknM,    blasinc  frr*<« 

throw 
Hich  ffolden  verdure  on  the  i 


and  where,  moreoyer, 

**  Soft  hoaotM  breathe  aroond  comtafhti 

sighs, 
And  amortnu  miialc  on  the  water  dies." 

These  poems  indeed  shew  tdrat, 
and  contain  some  beautiful  limns— 
as,  for  example, 

**  In  thoughtless  gaiety  I  eoursed  the 

plain, 
And  Hope  it»^was  aU  Ikmew  cfprntM," 

And  in  a  comparison  of  life  to  a  sun- 
dial, he  eyen  nnely  says, 

«  We  know  huifiom  ita  Aode  Ae  pnvwt 
houTi" 

but  the  greater  part  of  these  pnv 
ductions  is  written  m  a  style  of  vi- 
cious oniament,  and  most  common- 
place diction.  We  find  *  angelic 
moods,**  **  ruthless  ministers,"  and 
**  ngis  orbs."    I  shall  be  tdd,  per- 
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vounff  man  when  he  wrote  thus,  and 
that  bis  present  style  is  the  adop- 
tion of  his  maturer  judgment  It  is 
the  very  circumstance  of  his  having 
idopted  a  style,  which  makes  me  say 
hsX  he  has  no  style  of  his  own.  The 
?arly  productions  of  our  greatest 
[>oets  (as  far  as  they  are  preserved 
:o  us)  differ  only  in  degree,  not  in 
kind,  from  their  after  works.  II 
PenseroBO  has  Milton's  stamp  upon 
It,  and  in  Comus  Tas  Dr  Johnson 
ibserves)  may  plainly  be  discerned 
he  ^xvnx  of  ''Paradise Lost"  Pope's 

*  Pastorals"  have  the  same  cadence 
uid  method  of  expression  which  his 
naturer  works  exhibit  Shakspeare's 
•arly  poems  and  sonnets  are  marked 
>y  his  peculiar  turn  of  language,  and 
>os8ess  a  singularly  dramatic  charac- 
cr.  These  great  masters  never  sat 
lown  to  adopt  a  fixed  style  of  com- 
jOHition.  It  was  their  minds  which 
nade  their  language,  afterwards  in- 
leed  pruned  i)y  experience,  and 
'iuened  by  the  summer  of  their  in- 
ellect;  but  the  fruit  had  a^harp  and 
lative  flavour  long  **  before  die  mel- 
lowing year."  That  which  was  said 
>y  Wordsworth  relative  to  the  con- 
lexion  between  youth  and  age,  may 
>e  truly  affirmed  of  their  style — 
'  the  child  is  father  of  the  man." 
But  between  the  Wordsworth  of  the 

•  DeHcriptive  Sketches,"  and  the 
^Vordsworth  of  tlie  "  Lyrical  Bai- 
ads,"  there  exists  no  link  of  union. 
Vt  one  leap,  he  passed  from  tlie  ex- 
reme  of  melodious  ornament  to  the 
extreme  of  harsh  simplicity ;  and  by 
he  rapidity  of  the  transition  proved 
hat  he  possessed  uo  native  origin- 
ility  of  expression.  His  early  poems 
vere  imitations  of  Pope  and  Darwin ; 
lis  succeeding  compositions  were 
mitations  of  "  Percy  s  Relics  of  An- 
•ient  English  Poetry ;"  in  his  sonnets 
le  has  imitated  Milton;  in  his  in- 
scriptions, Akenside.  If  we  admit, 
or  the  sake  of  argument,  that  his 
>ong  possesses  any  native  note,  where 
Aim  we  discover  it,  if  not  in  his  ear- 
ie«t  warblings  ?  We  must  turn  from 
he  instruct^  cadences  of  the  bul- 
jnch  to  the  first  trill  which  came 
Vesh  from  the  teachiii|^  of  nature, 
f ,  tlien,  Wordsworth's  first  style  was 
lis  truest,  his  subsequent  manner 
ould  not  possibly  have  been  natural 
o  him ;  and,  if  not  natural,  how  could 
t  fulfil  the  c9oditiQ09  Qf  bte  own  tbe^ 


tensions  to  convey  simple  thoughts 
m  natural  language  ?  What  can  be 
native  but  tliat  which  flows  from  na- 
ture? Our  poet  too  \isibly  displays 
the  ropes,  wheels,and pulleys,  where- 
by he  sets  his  machinery  in  motion, 
when  he  says  that  he  has  taken  **  as 
much  pains  to  avoid  poetic  diction, 
as  otiiers  ordinarily  take  to  produce 
it ;"  or  when  he  talks  of  •*  processes 
of  creation,  or  composition,  govern- 
ed by  certaui  fixed  laws"  Perhaps 
(and  I  can  easily  believe  it)  he  found 

it  difficult  to  write  so  ill 

.  .  .  It  is  rather  singular  that  Words- 
worth's later  poems  have  sided  round 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
that  they  approach  nearer  in  style 
to  his  early  productions.  They  are 
less  startling,  less  incongruous, — 
more  ornate,  more  latinized  than 
those  in  his  middle  manner.  He 
goes  BO  far  as  to  commence  a  sonnet 
withy 

*'  Chnngr  me,  ye  Gods,  Into  some  breath- 
ing Rose, 
The  lore-sick  stripling  fbicifuUy  cries  ;'* 

and  he  has  (as  he  once  phrased  it) 
stooped  to  accommodate  himself  to 
public  opinion  so  much  as  to  omit  se- 
veral stanzas,  and  even  whole  poems, 
which  had  excited  more  animadver- 
sion than  others.  By  this  tempori- 
zing conduct,  he  has  even  offended 
his  worshippers,  many  of  whom  have 
regretted,  m  my  hearing,  the  absence 
of  the  Wordsworthian  peculiarities 
from  his  later  strains,  and  the  conse- 
quent decline  of  his  genius.  If  his 
genius  consisted  in  these  peculiari- 
ties, what  sort  of  a  genius  must  it 
have  been  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
spring  of  Wordsworth's  poetical  con- 
duct has  ever  been  the  love  of  Popu- 
larity— aye,  let  his  admirers  start, 
and  the  poet  be  ever  so  voluble,  I 
repeat,  of  Popularity.  And  a  very 
rational  incentive  it  is :  it  only  be- 
comes ridiculous  when  loudly  dis- 
avowed. Wordsworth  sought  popu- 
larity, in  his  first  publication,  by  ac- 
commodating his  stvle  to  the  then 
prevailinp:  taste.  This  gained  him 
nothing.  He  was  overlooked  amongst 
tlie  mmtitude  of  conformists.  He  then 
bore  boldly  up  against  general  opi- 
nion, raised  up  a  host  ofhaters,  and 
consequently  another  host  of  defend- 
ers, and  chafed  himself  into  notice, 
even  w  m  uprooted  tree,  while  it 
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.  floats  down  the  stream*  raises  no  dis- 
turbance in  the  water,  bat  when  it 
stops  short  against  the  bank,  throws 
up  a  dash  of  foam  and  sparkles.  At 
present,  since  the  human  mind  must 
ever  be  uneasy,  wliile  even  one  Mor- 
decai  sits  in  the  gate,  his  object  is 
to  conciUate  his  literary  enemies,  yet 
still  to  retaui  his  literary  firiend»— «ai 
object,  I  fear,  unattainable.  Thus,  I 
repeat,  governed  by  any  unpulse  ra- 
ther than  that  of  his  own  mina,Words- 
worth  lias  no  settled  style,  no  nalave 
peculiarity  of  eiroression.  A  Ime 
.quoted  from  Shakspeare  hath  the 
image  and  superscription  on  it.  Mil- 
ton's autograph  is  not  more  decided 
than  the  poetry  it  conveys ;  but  read 
to  any  one,  not  acquainted  with 
Wordsworth's  writings,  his  early 
poems— his  Betty  Foy,  his  Laodamia, 
one  of  his  sonnets,  and  a  passage 
from  the  Excursion—would  the  au- 
ditor conjecture  that  they  were  writ- 
ten by  one  and  the  same  person? 
You  may  urge  that  this  varietur  of 
style  shews  great  versatility  of  ta- 
lent. Possibly  so,  but  verssOility  it- 
self is  a  proof  of  lightness  rather  than 
of  strength :  an  intellectual  gladiator 
will  not  oe  an  intellectual  athlete.^— 
IVordsworth  has  frittered  aWay  his 
undoubtedly  great  powers  by  trying 
many  styles  and  ^  experiments"  in 
literature. 

The  last  reason  which  I  shall  as- 
sign for  my  denying  Wordsworth's 
supremacy  is — tlie  extreme  inequa- 
lity of  his  writings.  By  inequality, 
I  do  not  moan  the  defects  incident 
to  all  human  composition,  or  the  ju- 
dicious neglect  by  which  certain  parts 
of  a  poem  are  left  less  laboured  than 
others — I  mean  an  inequality  almost 
peculiar  to  Wordswortii,  and  greatly 
resulting  from  the  tendency,  which  I 
before  noticed,  of  his  mind,  to  view 
all  things,  great  and  small,  on  a  level 
of  equfu  importance.  From  this  dis- 
proportionate mode  of  observing  ob- 
jects, arises  an  extreme  minuteness 
In  depicting  them : 

"  Nothing  is  left  out,  much  less  forgot;** 

and  on  this  account  it  is  that  we  read 
"Wordsworth's  most  beautiful  passa- 
ges in  fear  and  trembling,  for  we  can 
never  be  certain  that  the  next  stroke 
of  his  pen  may  not  hurl  us  at  once 
from  tfie  emhience  to  which  we  had 
risen.  From  the  affecting  story  of  a 
mourner,  we  are  snatched  to 
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"  GcmOm'ty  U  ws  that  Ast  in  laag  l«£k 

slips. 
Or  cumnts  hanging  froos  tke  ItMtt^ 

Btoms, 
In  aeanty  striofs  ;**— (£rcKnMM.) 

from  the  solemn 
a  funeral,  to 

^  A  work  in  the  French  tos^gtie,  a  n-s^' 
of  yoltBU^"-^£rcicrstb9t.) 

We  read  such  touching  lines  as  tK 
f olio  wing! 

"  Beside  yon  ^rin^  I  stood. 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  aeem^d  to  iVv* 
One  sadness  they  and  I.      For  ik^m  ^ 

bond 
Of  brotherhood  Is  brokm :  tinne  has  h^rv. 
When,  every  d«y,  the  tonch  of  bumiis 

hand 
Dislodged  the  natond  sleep   thst  Inni- 

them  np 
In  mortal  stillness,  and  they  mlnister'd 
To  hnman  comfort  ;** 

aadfanmediatelywearehmTledawnr 
to 

**  The  uselesi  fragment  of  a  wooden  Wtrl 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years     n  pco^iir 

sight  r 

Thus,  by  eofng  one  step  too  (tr, 
Wordsworto  loses  all  the  groufi-i 
which  he  had  previously  ^ned.  H? 
so  nakedly  exlubits  objects  o\t^ 
which  the  decent  veil  should  t* 
drawn;  he  brings  into  such  unh;4p- 
pjr  prominence  3ie  minor  parts  of  a 
picture,  that  he  leaves  nothmg  to  tm* 
unagination,  which,  if  allowed  nion? 
play,  would  surest  to  itself,  in  ir* 
own  beautifid  fight,  tliose  very  a<i- 
iuncts  to  the  scene,  which,  when  put 
into  words,  only  offend  its  deliraie* 
perceptions.  Tne  lonely  spring  !uu1 
no  need  of  the  wooden  bowl  to  make 
its  loneliness  be  felt.  The  *  fnt:- 
ment"  was  in  every  way  *  useless," 
This  is  whatDelille  calls  "  peindrc  \e< 
ongles."  I  have  always  regrett^ni 
that  one  of  Wordsworth's  most  beau- 
tiful small  poems  should  exhibit,  in 
two  places,  this  faulty  mode  of  de- 
scription. 

<<  Imetlioaiaaintheshade, 
And,  having  seen  tha*  ferdy  mitHf 

Why  should  I  fear  to  say 
That  nhei»rudBbf,fte^  and  itrmtj. 
And  down  the  rocka  can  leap  along 

Uhc  rivulets  in  Jday?* 

Here  ire  see  a  1>eaatiful  image  ma^ 
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red  by  unlucky  associatlpiiB.  This 
is  still  more  the  case  in  die  follow- 
ing stanza: 

^  She  loTPs  her  ^rt,  hor  eottage-home ; 
Yet  o*er  the  moorlami  will  ihe  nmm 

In  weather  rouf  h  snd  bleak ; 
And  when  agalnet  the  wind  ehe  etrainiy 
Oh  might  I  kiM  the  mountain  rainoi 

That  sparkle  on  her  cheek  !'* 

Here,  one  of  the  most  fresh  and  ani- 
mated pictures  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  English  poetry  is  blurred  by 
one   disa^eeable  expression.    Ap- 

glied  to  the  movement  of  horses,  as 
1  the  triplet, 

<*  Up  against  the  hill  they  «fratfi— 
Tugging  at  the  iron  chain. 
Tugging  all  with  might  and  main," 

the  word  is  appropriate;  but,  as  de- 
scribing the  activity  of  a  young  and 
beautiml  ffirl,  it  is  out  of  place ;  for 
Louisa,  although  **  ruddy,  fleet,  and 
etrong," 

**  Hath  smiles  to  earth  unkaown, 

Sn^es,  that  with  motion  of  their  own 

Do  spread,  and  sink,  and  rise ; 
That  come  and  go  with  endless  play, 
And  ever,  as  they  pass  away, 

Are  hidden  in  her  eyes." 

The  fore^oin£  stanza,  which  is  per- 
fect 1>oth  in  tioought  and  in  expres- 
sion, makes  us  feel  how  mudi  we 
lose  by  the  fatal  perversity  with 
which  W  ordsworth  blends  the  coarse 
And  the  elegant,  the  ridiculous  and 
the  sublime.  Would  that  he  had 
*^  feared  to  sa^f*  ajgood  deal  of  what 
lie  has  said!  A  fondness  for  repe- 
tition, not  less  than  for  amplification, 
diaracterises  his  Muse.  For  instance, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Excursion,  we 
arc  told, 

"  From  his  sixth  year,  the  bdy  of  whom 

Ispeak, 
In  snmmer,  tended  cattle  on  the  hflb  ;** 


2ind,  in  the  space  of  a  page  or  two, 
this  i^ce  of  mformation  is  repeated, 
for  tae  benefit  of  the  forgetful  read- 
er; 

**  YtmoL  earty  chfldhood-  er'n,  as  hath 


Fnn  his  sixth  year,  he  had  hem  sent 

akraad 
In  summer  to  tead  herds.** 

Weakening  what  he  thereby  vainly 
endeavours  to  render  impressive,  our 


author  frequently  uses  the  prosaic 
expression,  ••  or  rather." 

<<  The  old  inventive  poets,  had  they  seili> 
Or  ro^Aer  felt,  **!«:. 

^  At  early  dawn,  or  tai^  when  the  air 
Glimmeri  with  fading  light,"  &&      (^ 

(Sonntts  on  the  Dudd^) 

But  1  should  weary  my  reader  by 
numberinff  all  the  heads  of  the  Hydra 
fault  What  I  have  brought  forward 
may  suffice,  to  prove  that  Words- 
worth is  uneq^ual,  to  a  degree  never 
yet  observed  in  any  of  the  primates 
of  poetry.  It  may  be  urged  that  we 
are  too  apt  to  judge  a  living  author 
by  his  worst  productions,  while  we 
judge  him  *<  centum  qui  perficit 
annos"  by  his  best  There  is  some 
truth  in  this;  but  the  best  works 
of  any  established  author  are  gene- 
rally good  throughout,  however  they 
may  have  written  unworthily  in  other 
pieces;  while  Wordsworth's  good 
and  bad  are  often  so  blended,  so 
identified  even,  in  the  same  piece, 
that  he  is  not  elevated  by  it  to  the 
rank  which  he  would  have  gidned, 
had  it  been  complete  in  itself.  I 
would  not  act  so  unfairiy  as  to  judge 
Wordsworth  by  his  Harry  Gill ;  I 
would  impartially  rate  him  by  his 
most  important  work — ^the  Excur^ 
sion.  I  do  not  deny  but  that  this 
latter  poem  demonstrates  genius  suf^ 
ficient  to  have  built  a  proportionate 
and  goodly  edifice ;  but,  as  it  is,  the 
Excursion  stands  like  a  vast  un- 
wieldy structure,  combining  the  bar- 
barous mitfnificence  vrith  the  un^ 
siffhtly  ru<&ness  of  darker  ages; 
adorned  with  lofty  towers,  disfigured 
hj  masses  of  shapeless  architecture, 
displaying  some  portions  in  apparent 
ruin,  and  others  that  seem  never  to 
have  been  completed  ;  hallowed  by 
shrines  of  elaborate  carving,  dese* 
crated  bj  headless  and  grasMrown 
images ;  irradiated  with  chambers  of 
gorgeous  delight,  perplexed  by  ob* 
scure  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  reiui- 
er  mr  reasons  for  refusing  to  pay 
Wordsworth  the  same  homage  uiat 
I  think  Justly  due  to  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  Thomson,  Gray,  Col* 
lins,  and  Bums.  The  nature  of  the 
critkisms,  and  the  intricate  mazes  in 
which  Wordsworth  has  involved  his 
theory,  have  obliged  me  to  treat  the 
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subject  at  some  len^h ;  and  the  spe- 
cious manner  in  which  the  author  has 
invested  thoughts  by  no  means  new 
with  an  air  of  origmality,  has  con- 
strained me  to  enter  into  the  details 
with  perhaps  too  great  a  degree  of 
minuteness.  Yet  for  this  I  can  scarce- 
ly apolc^ize,  as  I  considerthe  subject 
sufficiently  important  to  justi^  a 
particular  investigation.  In  this  day, 
when  the  correct  and  classical  models 
of  poetical  composition  are  not  on- 
ly deserted,  but  contemned,— when 
rope  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  heart- 
less versifier,  and  when  a  place  be- 
side Milton  is  mvely  demanded  for 
Wordsworth,  there  is  great  need  that 
such  questions  should  be  calmly  and 
impartiaUy  discussed.   It  may  be  ex- 

Sected  that  I  should  here  make  some 
isparaging  speech  concerning  the 
feebleness  of  my  own  voice ;  but  I 
forbear,  for  such  speeches  are  never 
believed.  If  it  be  asked  from  what 
motives  I  have  written,  I  answer, 
first,  and  more  especially  from  the 
conviction  just  mentioned  above,  that 
correctives  to  literary  taste  are  need- 
ed in  tiie  present  day,  and  from  a 
wish  to  protect  the  rising  genera- 
tion from  the  sophistry  of  zealous 
proselytes.  To  this  leading  incen- 
tive may,  no  doubt,  be  added  the 
usual  blending  of  motives,  which 
produce  almost  every  human  action. 
As  far  as  I  know  myself,  they  are 
these.  The  pleasure  of  considering 
any  literary  question — a  large  en- 
dowment (as  the  phrenologists  would 
sav)  of  the  organ  of  combativenesfr^ 
a  love  of  what  is  genuine,  impelling 
me  to  oppose  that  which  is  vulgarly 
called  cant,  of  all  sorts,  (and  that 
there  is  a  cant  of  WordsworUiianism, 
fcM'  can  deny) — and  finally,  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  the  mind  to  revolt 
from  unfounded  pretensions.  Hiese 
motives  have  influenced  me,  witliout 
the  admixture  (I  owe  it  to  myself  to 
affirm)  of  one  grain  of  malice.  In- 
deed, when  I  consider  the  pleasure 
which  some  of  Wordsworth's  best 
productions  liave  given  me,  when  I 
think  how  often  a  striking  line  or 
image  from  his  works  will  rise  upon 
my  remembrance,  to  enhance  the  en- 
joyment of  the  fairest  landscape,  or 
or  the  happiest  incident,  I  seem  to 
stand  convicted  almost  of  ingrati- 
tude towards  one  whp  bao  miiuste;:- 


the  Writings  of  W^rdgworA.       ^^ 

ed  so  largely  towards  mj  grBti&> 
tion ;  and  nothing  but  a  istroi^  beb^ 
thaty  in  proportion  as  Wordswon^'- 

Sowers  are  great,  and  the  beauties  t/ 
is  Muse  numerous,  in  thai  proper- 
tion  are  his  faults  influaitu]  aat 
dangerous,  could  have  OTercome  tk 
reluctance  with  whidi  I  sai  dcvi. 
with  an  apparent  intent  to  lower x-^ 
fame  of  the  bard.     I  say  appor^^ 
for  the  fact  is,  that  I  propose  to  ^ 
him  more  real  justice  than  \a&  ve- 
hement admirers,  inasmuch  as  I  ^a: 
bring  forward  his  best  compositk^. 
while  they  only  defend  his  wor>x 
Moreover,  from  tibie  false  supremacy 
in  which  his  disciples  have  enthro- 
ned him,  the  fall  must,  one  day,  be  <i 
great  as  to  shake  his  reputatkw  al- 
together ;  while,  on  the  other  haai 
his  claims  to  admiration  being  once 
placed  on  the  basis  of  Truth,  becosi' 
immutable,  and  not  to  be  assailed  1 
have  fully  complied  with   Words- 
worth's one  request,  which  he  make^ 
to  his  reader,  namely,  ^  that  in  jud- 
ging of  the  poems  in  question,  be 
would  decide  by  his  own  fedii^ 
genuinely,  and  not  by  Teflection  upas 
what  will  probably  be  the  jiidgmeia 
of  others."    '<  I  do  abide^*"  as  WoHi^ 
worth  desires,  **  independently  bf 
my  oun  feelings."    I  may  be  '  in- 
capable," but  I  am  not  biassed.  Let 
my  reader  bear  in  mind,  that  I  haT«, 
all  along,  only  judged  Wordswolii 
by  the  public  stan&rd  of  his  wcris 
— as  an  author,  and  not  as  a  bmb. 
The  literary  vanity  on  which  I  hare 
freely  animadverted,  does  not  exisc 
in  his  private  life;  in  that  sphere 
he  is  unimpeachable ;  and  witti  re> 
gard  to  Ills  political  conduct,  no  one 
would  be  readier  than  myaeif  to 
defend  him  from  chai^ges,  wfaick, 
when  brought  against  a  man  of  bis 
stamp  of  mind,  are  plainly  ridicu- 
lous.   I  have  now  concluded  the  in- 
dictment, and  all  that  remaias  to 
me,  is  the  pleasanter  task  of  calliag 
witnesses  on  the  other  side.    Having 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  Words- 
worth cannot  be  classed  amongst  our 
highest  authors,  who  are  great  bj 
consistency,  I  shall  proceed  to  their, 
in  the  next  and  hist  part  of  this  essar, 
that  he  may,  nevertheless,  fiairlydain 
to  be  aasociated  with  the  band  of 
true  poete  in  general* 
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POLITICAL  ECONOHY.  NO.  III. 


to  THE  HEADS  OF  THE  UNITER8ITY  OF  OXFORD. 


Gentlemen^ 

I  WILL  now  examine  the  doctrine 
of  the  Economists,  that  a  country 
oiight  to  buy  where  it  can  buy  the 
cheapest;  and  that  it  ought  to  buy 
=ibroad,  if  it  can  do  so  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  it  can  produce  at  home. 

Here  is  the  source  of  the  Free 
Trade  measures ;  the  doctrine  is  ex- 
actly calculated  to  captivate  the  ig- 
norant and  superficial,  and  its  suc- 
:;eB8  has  been  wonderful.  Mr  Hus- 
[cisson  and  his  followers  continwdly 
[>rove  thatthey  possess  no  knowledge 
»f  the  general  principles  of  the  Eco- 
nomists, and  the  community  at  large 
H  Just  as  destitute  of  such  know- 
e<^e ;  both  have  been  bewildered  by 
»elievinff  that  it  must  be  beneficial  to 
L>uy  at  the  cheapest  market.  I  there- 
fore rejoice,  that  the  doctrine  admits 
^f  the  most  decisive  refutation. 

If  the  income  of  the  individual 
be  precisely  the  same,  no  matter 
ivho  he  may  buy  of,  it  will  unques- 
tionably be  beneficial  to  him  to  buy 
u  the  cheapest  market  If  one  tailor 
vsrWl  charge  an  individual,  so  circum- 
>»tanced,  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for 
ills  clones,  wiiile  another  will  only 
i'liarge  him  forty,  he  will  gain  by 
buying  of  the  cheap  tailor. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  com- 
munity. When  it  makes  not  the  least 
[lifTerence  to  the  community's  in- 
come, whether  it  buy  dear  commo- 
iitics  of  one  seller,  or  cheap  ones  of 
motlier,  then  tlie  doctrine  b  certain- 
ly true. 

But  if  the  individual  be  a  trades- 
man, whose  income  is  derived  solely 
from  what  he  sells  to  his  customers, 
matters  are  very  different.  Suppose 
iiim  to  be  a  baker,  who  pars  twenty 
pounds  per  annum  for  clothes  to  one 
tailor,  but  who  could  buy  them  of 
mother  for  fifteen  pounds.  The  tai- 
lor he  deals  with  buys  bread  of  him 
from  which  he  draws  tliree  shilling 
per  week  profit;  if  he  transfer  his 
[)usiness  to  the  cheap  tailor,  the  lat- 
ter will  not  buy  bread  of  him,  and 
the  dear  one  will  buy  of  him  no 
longer ;  he  tvill  therefore  wholly  lose 
the  three  shillings  per  week.  This 
t^akcr    dempnotipRbTy    |aini     W9 


pounds  sixteen  shillings  per  annum, 
l>y  going  to  the  dearest  market^by 
bujnmg  dear  clothes  instead  of  cheap 
ones.  This  is  the  true  principle  of 
barter,  and  it  is  generally  practised 
in  real  life. 

The  case  is  similar  with  tlie  com- 
munity. It  ought  evidently  to  buy 
at  the  dearest  market,  if  by  so  doing 
it  can  add  more  to  its  income  than 
will  cover  the  difference  of  price  be- 
tween this  market  and  the  cheapest 
one. 

The  cfuestion  then  is — Is  the  com- 
munity m  the  circumstances  of  the 
gentlemen  of  independent  fortune, 
or  in  those  of  the  tradesman,  whose 
income  is  derived  solely  from  the 
profits  of  his  trade  ?  It  is  one  of  the 
many  capital  errors  of  the  Econo- 
mists, that  they  assume  it  to  be  cir- 
cumstanced like  the  gentleman. 

The  community  has  not  a  penny 
of  income  beyond  what  it  draws  horn 
the  carrying  on  of  its  different  trades. 
In  agriculture  the  landlord  draws  his 
rent,  the  farmer  his  profits,  and  Uie 
labourer  his  wages,  from  the  sale  of 
the  produce  of  Uie  soil.  Tlie  sale  of 
cottons  ^ves  to  the  manufacturers 
and  their  workmen  their  income. 
Tlie  case  is  similar  witii  all  other 
trades.  ^  The  taxes,  the  interest  of 
money,  &c.,  are  extracted  from  the 
same  source.  Tlie  various  bearings 
of  this  require  careful  examination. 

Looking  at  each  division  of  the 
commpnity  as  a  whole,  its  income  is 
necessarily  r^ulated,  partly  by  its 
prices,  and  putly  by  the  extent  of 
its  sales.  The  agricultural  division 
possesses  the  whole  land  of  a  coun- 
Uy ;  and  if  it  have  to  export  its  pro- 
duce, it  can  only  obtain  tlie  lowest 
prices,  and  it  is  bound,  both  from 
finding  a  market  for  certain  of  its 
commodities,  and  from  deriving  any 
benefit  from  a  vast  portion  of  its 
land.  Live  stock  cannot  be  export- 
ed to  any  extent  worthy  of  notice ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
wool,  skins,  beef,  and  pork,  a  mar- 
ket must  be  found  at  home  for  mut- 
ton, lamb,  poultiT,  &c.,  or  they  v 
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of  coniy  md  distance  from  seaports, 
must  prohibit  the  ^eater  part  of 
land  from  being  cultivated. 

If  the  agricultural  division  have  at 
home  a  manafacturing  popuUtum 
capable  of  consuming  ul,  or  the 
chief  portion  of  its  produce,  it  will 
be  able  on  every  farm  to  cultivate 
much  land,  and  to  sell  much  pro- 
duce, which,  without  sudi  popuhip 
tion,  would  be  of  scarcely  any  va^ 
lue.  This  will  do  more  than  cover 
the  difference  to  it  between  dear 
home  manufactures  and  cheap  fo- 
reign ones,  if  it  can  only  obtain  the 
same  prices  for  its  com  in  this  home 
market,  which  it  could  obtain  in  the 
foreign  one.  If  the  possession  of 
this  manufieM^turing  population  will 
enable  it  to  obtain  double  the  prices 
ftt  home  which  it  could  do  abroad, 
it  will  profit  very  greatly  from  it, 
even  if  it  have  to  pay  twice  as  much 
for  its  home  manunicturesasitwould 
have  to  pay  for  foreign  ones.  Pro- 
vided com  be  doubled  in  price  as 
well  as  manufactures,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  former  will,  after  the  ad- 
vance, command  the  porti<m  of  the 
latter  which  it  commanded  befon^ ; 
and  if  in  consequence  of  the  advan'ce, 
the  amculturist  be  enabled  to  sell 
an  additional  quantity  of  produce, 
this  must  necessarily  be  clear  gain 
to  himi 

In  this  country,  the  manufacturing 
population*  enables  the  agricultund 
division  to  obtain,  perhaps,  on  the 
average,  three  times  the  prices  to 
sell  three  times  the  produce,  and  to 
cultivate  an  immense  portion  more 
of  land,  than  it  could  do,  should  it 
buy  its  manufactures  of  foreign  na- 
tions with  its  produce.  From  this, 
it  would  be  more  profitable  for  it  to 
buy  British  manufactures  than  fo- 
reign ones,  if  the  former  were  three 
times  the  price  of  the  latter. 

Putting  out  of  skfat  import,  this 
division's  prices  and  extent  of  sales 
must  be  governed  by  the  number 
and  means  of  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  part  of  Hie  population.  The 
increase  of  the  latter  Keeps  <xffglut, 
sustains  and  raises  prices,  takes  ad- 


ditional produce,and  calls  more  ue  i 
into  cultivation.  The  establiaifaifr  _ 
of  anv  new  trade  wbic^  einplor«  % 
considerable  number  of  numii:i% 
causes  agricultural  produce  xo  ^ 
higher  than  it  otherwise  would  W. 
and  enlarges  its  conaumptHm .:  ^ 
thus  gives  to  the  affricultnrisls  mort 
on  the  one  hand  tiMn  it  takes  fne 
them  on  the  other,  if  it  raise  to  then 
the  price  of  any  commodity. 

Suppose  tiiat  the  ailk  trade  fs- 
ploys  half  a  millioii  of  people,  u^ 
that  each  on  the  average  ctaufom^ 
a  quarter  of  wheat  annually.  If  tir 
land  requisite  for  aupplvi]^  thee 
will  grow  wheat  once  m  four  j^bk 
and  will  yield  a  surf^oB  of  tiirpc 
quarters  per  acre,  they  wQI  fce^ 
nearly  680/N)0  acres  in  caltivaikc 
I  of  course  assume,  tiiat  tiiey  «HI 
cause  the  consumption  c»f  a  prof^- 
tionate  quantity  of  other  knid$  <^ 
com  and  animal  food.  If  the  lsB<i 
will  let  at  tiiirty  shillings  per  acre, 
they  will  put  into  the  pockets  of  ilif 
landlords  about  a  million  per  aaoiia; 
and  taking  the  worth  of  its  soiplb 
produce  at  four  times  the  rent,  mtf 
will  pay  about  four  millions  per  sa- 
num  to  the  i^cultural  divmoa  of 
the  community.  Supposing  that  th^f 
cause  the  whole  of^me  agricuhnnl 
produce  to  be  two  per  cent  \a^^ 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  thit 
its  annual  value  is  one  hundred  asd 
fifty-three  millions,  ther  b^e  give 
an  additional  three  miuiofis  to  tbf 
agricultural  division.  In  this  ea?>e, 
the  latter  as  a  whole  wiO  receive 
seven  millions  per  annum,  soleW 
through  the  existence  of  the  people 
employed  in  the  silk  trade. 

Assuming  that  these  people  s^ 
silks  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  miOlioaK 
yearly,  and  that  their  prices  an; 
twenty  per  cent  higher  than  th<w 
(^  foreigners,  this  will  make  a  dif- 
ference  to  the  whole  communttr  of 
three  millions,  between  buying  st 
home  and  abroad.  And  aamunliv 
farther  that  the  affricultural  dirid^ 
takes  half  the  si&s,  tiie  case  stand? 
thus: — ^this  division  loses  a  miUioD 
and  ahalf  on  the  one  hand,  and  gams 


*  I  use  the  term  manufactiiriiig  in  its  widest  teoM.  I  mean  fay  the  word  1 
fiicturen,  the  produoers,  not  only  of  wooUena,  cottons,  and  UnoiB,  bat  of  shoei,  doclust 
caadles,  jfnmiture,  flour,  &c  &€.  I  call  every  man  a  manufartnrer  who  prtfafwiy 
kind  of  manufactured  goods ;  and  I  mean  by  the  word  traders,  the  ahopkecpctay  &g 
who  deal  in  commodities  that  do  not  change  their  form  or  nature. 
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Beven  millioiis  on  ihe  other ;  it  draws 
an  annual  net  profit  of  five  millions  and 
a  half  from  the  bujriiig  of  dear  British 
silks,  instead  of  cheap  foreign  ones. 

The  case  is  the  same  touching 
other  trades.  A  comparatively  smaS 
number  of  maauiacturinff  inhi&itants 
has  a  great  effect  on  prices;  half  a 
m  iUion,  more  or  less,  may  easily  cause 
ivheat  to  be  10s.  per  quarter  higher 
or  lower ;  if  a  million  were  at  once 
removed  from  the  country,  it  would 
probably  reduce  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  one-rourth,  in  addi- 
tion to  throwing  a  vast  quantity  of 
land  out  of  cultivation. 

I  will  place  the  matter  in  the 
strongest  light  If  all  kinds  of  ma^ 
nufniSures  were  cheaper  abroad  than 
at  home,  this  country,  according  to 
the  Economists,  ought  to  buy  all 
abroad,  and  to  manufacture  notiiing. 
Should  it  do  so,  what  would  follow  ? 
It  would  have  only  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  export  in  exchange  for  ma- 
nufactures; it  could  onlv  obtain  such 
prices  as  Poland,  and  other  countries 
which  export  such  produce,  obtain; 
much  which  it  now  raises  it  could 
not  sell,  and  in  plentiful  years  it 
could  scarcely  sell  any.  There  could 
not  be  any  nrmers,  and  the  land- 
lords would  find  it  a  matter  of  some 
difliculty  to  draw  a  comparatively 
trifling  revenue  from  their  property. 
The  mass  of  the  population  would 
1>e  confined  to  the  land,  would  not 
be  half  employed,  and  would  be 
1>ound  to  live  on  potatoes.  Infinitely 
l<^s  produce  would  be  consumed 
than  now  is.  The  population  would 
consist  mainly  of  landowners,  in- 
volved in  poverty  and  debt;  and  petty 
cottagers  and  husbandry  labourers 
confined  to  idleness  and  want 

I  need  not  my  more  to  prove  that 
the  agricultural  division  gains  im- 
mensely from  the  buying  of  dear 
British  manufactures,  instead  of 
cheap*  foreign  ones ;  and  that  it  must 
gain  greatly  from  the  establishment 
of  any  new  trade,  even  if  the  com- 
modity produced  by  this  trade  bear 
permanently  a  higher  price  than  it 
could  be  bou^t  for  abroad.  My  de- 
cided conviction  is,  that  it  loses  some 
millions  annuaDy  by  its  cheap  penny- 
worths of  foreign  silks,  gloves,  lace 
shoes,  &c 

The  argument  of  the  EeonomistR 
Is,  that  the  cheap  foreign  goods  will 
yield  great  benefit  to  the  community. 


Where  is  tiie  commnnitytobe  found? 
Half  of  it  consists  of  the  agricultural 
division — of  people  who  must  lose 
grievously  from  the  buying  of  sudi 
goods. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  manu- 
facturing divisions  of  the  conmiunity, 
which  export  nothing,  or  nothii^  of 
moment  Lookingateachasawhole, 
the  extent  of  its  sales  must  be  go- 
verned by  the  number  and  means  of 
the  rest  of  the  population.  No  more 
silks,  hats,  paper,  shoes,  soap,  &c, 
&C.,  can  be  sold,  than  the  latter  can 
buy ;  and  the  sale  of  them,  excluding 
import,  must  increase  as  it  increases. 
Hatters,  shoemakers,  tailors,Gabinet- 
makers,  soap-boilers,  &c.,  sell  far 
more  of  their  goods  than  they  would 
do,  if  the  sin  manufacturers  were 
not  in  being.  The  dear  British  ma- 
nufactures do  not  reduce  profits  in 
tiiese  divisions,  they  4>nly  add  a  little 
to  the  expenses  of  housekeeping; 
for  example,  the  paper-maker  gets  as 
much  profit  on  nis  PVp^  when  he 
buys  dear  British  siUcsy  as  when  he 
buys  cheap  foreign  ones;  the  silks 
consumed  in  his  family  only  cost 
hfan  a  little  more  in  the  one  case  than 
iA  the  other.  These  silks  may,  from 
bdng  British,  cost  him  ten  pounds 
per  annum  more  than  foreign  ones 
would  do,  but,  if  they  enable  him  to 
sell  two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
paper  which  he  otherwise  could  not 
dispose  of,  at  ten  per  cent  profit,  he 
will  gain  ten  pounds  per  annum  from 
the  dear  British  silks.  To  this  must 
be  added  his  indirect  benefit:  the 
silk  trade  causes  every  manufacturing 
division  to  be  larger,  and  therebv 
causes  the  sale  of  paper,  amidst  all, 
to  be  greater. 

The  direct  benefits  derived  from 
the  existence  of  the  silk  manufac- 
turers, or  producers  of  other  com- 
paratively Gear  commodities,  may  be 
divided  unequally  amklst  the  mem- 
bers of  these  divisions ;  some  paper- 
makers  may  depend  almost  whcrfly 
on  them  for  business,  and  others  mav 
sell  them  only  a  little ;  but  all  will 
reap  from  it  great  indirect  benefit 
If  £e  sflk  tra&  cause  the  agricultu- 
ral division  to  expend  three  or  four 
millions  in  consumption,  the  benefits 
derived  from  this  will  be  felt  gene- 
rally. This  trade  practically  em- 
ploys a  great  number  of  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, oott<m  weavers,  and  peopfo 
of  all  callings;  and  the  benefits  drawr 
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from  their  expenditure  are  felt  ge- 
nerally. Its  existence  tends  to  sup- 
port general  prices,  and  this  yielos 
general  benent 

To  illustrate  this  farther:— The 
Silk  Trade  causes  .the  agriculturists 
to  expend,  suppose  four  millions, 
amidst  the  other  manufacturing  divi- 
slons;  in  consequence,  these  divi- 
sions consume  considerably  more 
agricultural  produce,  and  this  causes 
£e  agriculturists  to  buy  of  them  con- 
sidenU>ly  more  commodities*  ^  This 
trade  employs  many  hands  in  the 
other  divisions;  these  hands  consume 
much  agricultural  produce,  and,  in 
like  manner,  they  increase  the  sales 
of  both  it  and  their  own  goods.  Sup- 
pose, in  the  first  place,  that  this  trade, 
oy  its  direct  purchases  of  them,  and 
its  effect  on  their  prices,  enables  the 
agriculturists  to  expend  four  millions 
amidst  the  other  divisions:  in  the 
second  place,  that  by  tliis  they  are 
enabled  to  employ  in  these  divisions 
ao,QOO  hand^  who  give  them  the  abi- 
lity to  expend L.400/)00  more:  in  the 
third  pUice,  that  this  trade  employs 
the  same  number  of  hands  in  the 
other  divisions,  who  enable  the  am- 
culturista  to  expend  L.400,000  nu*- 
ther :  and,  in  tlie  fourth  place,  that 
from  the  action  and  re-action  of  tliis 
additional  expenditure  of  L.800,000, 
the  agriculturists  are  enabled  to  ex- 
pend a  farther  sum  of  USOfiOO,  In 
this  case  the  Silk  Trade  enables  the 
agriculturists  to  ex|)end  L.4,850,000 
amidst  the  other  divisions. 

Tliis  trade  employs  a  number  of 
hands  in  every  division,  and  each  di- 
vision supplies  the  whole  of  diem 
with  the  goo<ls  it  produces.  The 
cotton  ana  shoe  trades  supply,  not 
onljr  the  silk  manufacturers,  but  the 
agnculturists,  woollen  and  linen  mar 
nufacturers,  tailors,  butchers,  &c.  &c. ' 
whom  the  latter  employ,  with  cottons 
and  shoes.  Tlie  wnole  expenditure 
of  the  trade  is  made,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, amidst  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  divisions.  Suppose  that  it  is 
ten  millions  per  annum;  that  it 
causes  the  amculturists  to  expend 
about  five  millions ;  and  that,  by  its 
direct  and  indirect  operation,  it  eni- 

Eloys,  in  the  other  divisions,  100,000 
ands,  and  causes  them  and  tlieir 
masters  to  expend  five  millions.  In 
this  case  the  Silk  Trade  causes  an 
expenditure;  amidvt  the  ptlier  divi- 


Mons,  of  twenty  millloiia.  This;,  wtj 
a  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  will  yiM  t^ 
millions  of  profit  to  the  masters  ak» 
in  these  divisions.  The  worii^ 
consume  many  silks ;  but,  aik>«  i: 
that  the  masters  consume  them  v 
the  value  of  five  millions,  and  tbr 
British  silks  are  twenty  per  m: 
dearer  than  forei^  oues^  they  r-n 
a  million  by  buying  at  die  dew^> 
market  If  buying  thus  wiB  eaai'. 
every  master,  on  the  averwe,  to  >r~ 
one  hundred  pounds'  w<Hth  dmst  ^ 
his  own  goods  than  he  othenrk 
could  dispose  of,  it  will  be  a  sounv 
of  profit  to  him. 

I  will  now  look  at  th«  hnpwtff: 
manufacturing  divisions  which  ex- 
port Speaking  generally,  they  ood ' 
to  buy  the  raw  prothtce  they  user 
the  cheapest  market ;  but  this  mv: 
be  regulated  by  circumstances.  Tbr 
wool  question  is  in  reality  du»:-* 
Does  the  community  gain  more  frpn 
the  profit  of  the  manufacturers  ths& 
it  loses  by  the  loss  of  the  i^culm- 
rists,  arising  from  the  impart  oi  ft- 
reign  wool  ?  So  far  as  concerns  t)^ 
home  trade,  the  manufacturers  voiue 
profit  from  buying  desw  BriliUui> 
stead  of  cheap  foreign  wool.  Os 
this  point  there  is  no  dispute,  becury 
it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  tb^* 
country  to  enable  the  ex]>ortin£  xds- 
nufacturera  to  go  to  the  dieape^i 
market  for  their  produce.  There  i« 
this  radical  difference  between  rair 
produce  and  manufactured  good»— 
the  former  is  used  in  trade :  the  ex- 
porting manufacturers  who  u«e  h 
are  bound  abroad  to  sell  their  ctwd? 
at  certain  prices,  and  therefore  if 
they  have  to  buy  it  at  the  dean^: 
market,  their  trading  profits  and  ^all^ 
are  reduced ;  but  we  latter  are  ma 
used  in  trade,  they  are  only  bowrbt 
for  famUy  consumption;  therrfun' 
the  buying  them  at  the  dearest  mar- 
ket  does  not  injure  trading  profits  it 
only  adds  a  trifle  to  die  expen54*>  of 
living.  The  Economiste,  in  their 
pretended  science,  naturally  enouc'i 
overlook  this  radical  difference  alto- 
gether. 

These  divisions  are,  iu  regard  to 
tlie  buy  big  of  dear  British  mannftc- 
tured  goods, circumstanced  like  those 
wliich  do  not  export.  Through  the 
buying  of  dear  silks,  the  cotton  trade 
supplies,  not  only  the  siOk  manufar- 
turersy  but  the  agriculturists  and 
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Qevnben  of  all  otlier  divisions  whom 
bey  call  into  employment,  with  cot- 
tons. 

With  respect  to  the  workingclasses, 
heir  income  must  necesrarily  be 
rovenied  by  the  price  of  labour  and 
he  extent  of  employment  If  a  trade 
vliich  produces  a  comparatively  dear 
'oiiimodity  set  to  work  a  great  num- 
)er  of  idle  people,  this  not  only  in- 
•reaAes  the  extent  of  emoloyment, 
mt  causes  wages  generally  to  be 
ligher.  If  the  Silk  Trade  expend 
ti^ht  millions  in  wages,  cause  the 
»ther  divisions  to  expend  six  mil- 
ions  more,  and  make  wages  gene- 
ally  somewhat  higher,  the  working 
lasses  draw  from  its  existence  many 
aillions  annually  which  are  nearly 
11  clear  gain  to  them. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  grand 
loint — the  buying  of  com  at  the 
heapest  market  I  have,  hereto- 
ore,  in  a  ffreat  measure  disposed  of 
t,  but  I  wul  here  enquire  what  fruits 
t  would  yield  to  the  buyers. 

That  the  sum  which  the  afifricul- 
ural  division  expends  ami(ut  the 
►thpr  divisions,  must  be  governed  by 
he  prices  it  can  obtain  for  its  pro- 
luce,  and  the  quantity  it  can  sell,  is 
i  matter  which  needs  no  proof.  The 
andlord  can  only  buy  manufactures 
lud  merchandise  according  to  his 
ent,  and  the  farmer  accordmj^  to  his 
irofits ;  as  it  is  with  the  individual, 
(o  It  must  be  with  the  body. 

If  the  buyers  were  enabled  to  go 
o  the  cheapest  market  for  com, 
irices  would  be  for  some  time  re- 
iiiced  one-third  ;  the  reduction 
vould  fall  principalljr  on  the  means 
>f  the  agricultural  division  for  buy- 
ng  manufactures  and  merchandise, 
ind  it  would,  in  all  probability,  re- 
luce  them  two-thirds.  On  a  very 
arge  part  of  the  land  of  this  coun- 
r>%  rent,  fanners*  profit,  and  wages, 
vould  be  almost  wholly  destroyed ; 
Old  they  would  sustain  gigantic  di- 
ninution  on  the  remainder. 

Production  would  be  prodigiously 
educed,  but  consumption  would  be 
irailarly  reduced  amidst  the  agri- 
'ulturists,  and  the  produce  thus  ta- 
:en  horn  them  would  be  brought 
nto  the  market  for  the  other  dfvi- 
ions.  The  working  part  of  the  agri- 
rultural  population,  as  in  all  cheap 
*om  countries,  would  feed  on  pota> 
oes,  and  their  cattle  would  be  lialf 
itarved,  in  order  tliat  the  greatest 
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possible  Quantity  of  com,  &c.  might 
oe  sold.  This  decrease  of  consump- 
tion would  go  far  towards  covering 
tiiat  of  production,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  import  could  not  be  very 

f  will  allow  extravagantly,  and  as- 
sume that  five  millions  of  quarters 
of  com  might  be  annually  bought  of 
other  nations.  The  price  paid  to  fo- 
reigners for  this  com  would  not  be, 
on  the  average  of  all  lands,  much 
more  than  a  pound  per  quarter,  or 
£5,W0fi00  for  the  whole.  If  pay- 
ment should  even  be  made  in  manu- 
factures, the  buying  of  the  foreign 
com  would  increase  the  export  of 
them  by  the  amount  of  j£5,000,000. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  agricultu- 
ral division  expends  not  more  amidst 
the  others  than  jeiOO/)00,000  yearly, 
and  that  its  means  would  only  be  re- 
duced one-half;  this  would  ti^e. 
from  their  expenditure  j£50,000,000. 
Granting  that  it  would  only  take 
^30/)00,000,theotherdivisionswould 
have  their  trade  curtailed  by  Uiis 
amount  on  the  one  hand,  while  it 
would  only  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  £5fi00,000  on  the  other. 

This  is  not  all ;  the  agricultural  di- 
vision consumes  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  foreijp  produce,  in  the  shape 
of  sugar,  wine,  rum,  indigo,  cotton, 
timber,  &c  &c.,  and  this  is  boufj:ht 
for  it  by  the  other  divisions  ^vith 
manufactured  goods.  Consumption 
here,  and,  of  necessity,  the  export 
caused  by  it,  would  be  mightily  re- 
duced. Let  us  take  the  reduction 
at  only  £5,000,000,  and  then  the 
trade  of  the  other  divisions  would 
have  £SOfiQ0flO0  taken  from  it  an- 
nuallv.  My  conviction  is,  that  I  am 
greatly  below  the  truth,  that  the  im- 
port of  foreign  com  would  be  very 
little  raised,  and  that  the  exports  of 
tiie  country  would  be  greatly  redu- 
ced. 

Now,  where  would  the  manufac- 
turing and  trading  divisions  find  a 
counterpoise  to  tms  loss  of  trade? 
Tlie  reply  of  the  Economists  is — they 
would  export  more,  and  they  would 
have  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  com  to  buy  other  com- 
momties  with.  As  to  the  increase 
of  exports,  it  is  not  asserted  that  it 
woula  exceed  in  value  the  com  im- 
ported, therefore  it  is  disposed  of  by 
what  I  have  already  stated.  With 
regard  to  tlie  other  part  of  the  re 
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ply,  the  SoeomnltitB  fasist  on  cheap 
corn  merely  tbat  labour  may  be 
equally  cheap;  and,  on  their  own 
doctrines,  the  reduction  in  com 
would  be  of  small  value  if  it  should 
not  reduce  wages  in  proportion. 
The  Huskisson  school  clamours  for 
cheap  com,  that  the  manufacturers 
may  DC  enabled,  by  reducedprices, 
to  compete  with  foreigners.  That  the 
fall  in  agricultural  produce  would 
throw  much  labour  out  of  employ- 
ment in  agriculture,  is  confessed  hj 
the  Economists ;  that  it  would  dimi- 
nish prodigiously  the  consumption 
of  manufactures  and  merchandise 
amidst  the  agriculturists,  is  a  matter 
which  no  one  will  deny ;  that  a  small 
excess  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  great 
reduction  in  manufacturing  wa^es 
and  prices,  is  above  question ;  that 
there  would  be  such  an  excess  as 
would  cause  a  fall  in  wages  and  pro- 
fits, greater  in  proportion  than  that 
in  com,  is  proved  by  all  experience ; 
and  that  the  manufacturing  and  trar 
ding  divisions  would  have  much  less 
money,  instead  of  more,  to  buy  other 
commodities  with,  is  established,  not 
only  by  every  thing  in  fact  and  rea^ 
son,  but  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Eco- 
nomists themselves. 

The  question,  then,  is  one  touch- 
ing the  extent  of  trade,  or,  in  other 
words,  employment  for  capital  and 
labour.  No  matter  how  dear  com- 
modities may  be,  the  labourer's  com- 
mand over  them  will  be  the  matest, 
when  there  is  the  most  employment 
for  labour ;  and  the  rate  of  profit  will 
be  tlie  highest,  when  there  is  the  most 
employment  for  capital.  The  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  individual, 
will  prosper  the  most  when  such 
emplo3rment  is  the  most  abundant 
Of  course,  if  a  country,  by  bujring 
at  the  cheapest  market,  matenally 
reduce  its  employment  for  capital 
and  labour,  it  must  ffreatly  reauce 
profits  and  wages  in  ooth  rate  and 
aggregate  amount,  and  thereby  im- 
povensh  itself,  and  make  all  com- 
modities much  dearer  in  realitv  to 
its  population.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  Duy,  not  where  it  can  buy  the 
cheapest,  but  where  its  buying  will 
add  the  most  to  such  employment 

I  nail  now  point  out  the  only  cases 
in  which  Free  Trade  coiild  benefit 
England, 

u  she  can  permanent^  buy  any 
commodity  cheaper  of  a  foreign  na« 
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tion,  than  at  home,  wHiMmt  T^dnck: 
her  employment  for  capital  and  La- 
bour, she  ought  to  do  so.  Of  couiv 
she  ought  to  sell  as  numy  good«  v 
the  foreign  nation  as  will  emidoy  ^ 
capital  and  labour  whi<:h  ttie  pr* 
duction  of  the  commodity  at  h&L* 
would  employ.  For  example,  ^^ 
pose  that  she  can  buy  silks  of  Yxm^ 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  she  can  mir> 
fscture  them  at:  and  that  she  cb 
sell  woollens  to  France  at  a  dieap^ 
rate  than  the  latter  can  manufsMTmrp 
them  at  In  this  case,  it  will  be  b^ 
neficial  for  her  to  abandon  the  map«> 
fiftcture  of  silks,  and  Imy  them  wb'}- 
ly  of  France,  provided^  I,  That  t^ 
latter  will  abandon  the  mmufarrrj-* 
of  woollens,  and  buy  tiiem  whoDv  d 
her :  2.  That  the  manufactnringof  tb^ 
woollens  required  by  FVance  will  «-- 
ploy  as  much  capital  and  h^^oor  t* 
tiie  silk  manufacture  ^rould  do  if  fs»- 
tinned :  8.  That  It  is  impossible  k< 
England  ever  to  produce  silks  at  a^ 
cheap  a  rate  as  France :  and,  4.  The: 
intercourse  between  the  two  mm^^ 
is  never  interrupted. 

The  benefit  here  wiD  arfae  tkQ«: 
England  will  in  reality  only  exehaac^ 
one  manufacture  for  another:  ^^ 
will  be  able  to  buy  silks  cheaper,  s&J 
still  retain  the  same  employment  fir 
capital  and  labour ;  tfaemore  the  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  sOks  will  be 
clear  gain  to  her. 

But  if  she  abandon  the  manofsf • 
ture  of  silks  to  buy  of  France,  antl 
the  latter  will  not  buy  her  woollf  ds 
she  loses  a  manufacture,  and  a  v&^t 
portion  of  employment  for  capKl 
and  labour.  Assuming  ^at  her  <i^k 
trade  produces  annually  to  the  va!»w 
of  twelve  or  sixteen  million.s  *!»<* 
strikes  this  amount  from  the  value  of 
her  aggregate  production.  She  takt^ 
t^vice  as  much  from  the  part  of  h<T 
population  turned  out  of  the  sUk  trade 
as  she  can  gain  by  buying  chesp 
French  silks :  by  reducing  trade,  and 
causing  a  great  excess  orcapital  and 
labour,  she  takes  much  more  thaa 
the  whole  value  of  the  silks  from  the 
rest  of  her  population. 

And  if,  on  her  abandoning  the  «ilk 
manufacture,  France  will  surrender 
to  her  in  return  what  will  only  eu- 
ploy  a  part  of  the  capital  and  labour 
driven  from  it,  she  must  losegreadr. 
Suppose  that  the  manufacture  etn- 
ploys  £12,000,000  of  caphal,  and 
500^000  souls;  and  1lii%  on  its  beia? 


^^9.1  PoUikal  Economy. 

^si|med,  France  will  buy  as  many 
ooilensy  cottons,  &c  as  will  em* 
loy  L.6,000,000  of  capital,  and 
50,000  souls.  In  this  case  nearly  an 
qtud  amount  of  capital  and  labour 
nil  be  rendered  constantly  idle,  even 
louffh  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
ilka  DC  expended  m  British  produc- 
ions.  Her  loss,  therefore,  must  be 
xceedinffly  lar^e.  In  maldng  an  ex- 
hauge  of  Uiis  kind,  her  loss  must  be 
iroportioned  to  her  sacrifice  of  em- 
ployment for  capital  and  labour. 

If  there  be  a  fair  probability  that 
ilngland  will  in  process  of  time  ma- 
lutacture  silks,  or  other  articles,  at 
18  cheap  a  rate  as  France,  she  ought 
lot  to  abandon  the  manujfacture,  al- 
hough  France  will  give  a  full  eaui- 
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ralent.  When  she  can  eaual  the  lat- 
er in  cheapness,  she  will  enjoy  all 
;he  benefit  which  an  exchange  could 
jrield;  and  in  addition,  the  benefit 
ivill  be  secured  to  her  for  ever,^hile 
with  the  exchange,  it  would  be  liable 
to  be  taken  away ;  and  she  will  gain 
a  valuable  additional  article  of  ex- 
port, which  the  exchange  could  not 
give  her. 

England  would  lose  very  greatly 
from  such  an  exchange  of  manufac- 
tures, if  the  intercourse  between  her 
and  France  should  be  frequently 
interrupted.  In  case  of  war,  silks 
would  be  raised  to  a  higher  price 
than  she  could  produce  them  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  she  would 
lose  nearly  the  whole  of  her  sale  of 
woollens  to  France  on  the  other.  If 
she  should,  at  the  commencement  of 
every  war,  employ  the  capital  and 
labom:  driven  out  of  the  woollen 
trade  in  the  manufacture  of  silks,  and 
at  the  close  transfer  them  again  to 
the  woollen  trade,  the  tremendous 
lo«s  which  every  change  of  this  kind 
would  produce,  would  far  outweiffh 
all  the  profit  she  could  draw  from  tne 
buyiDg  of  cheap  silks  in  periods  of 
peace. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  to  make 
this  exchange  beneficial,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  manufacture  of  silks  in 
England,  and  of  woollens  in  France, 
to  be  wholly  abandoned.  If  this 
»e  done,  silks  will  be  cheapened, 
and  there  will  be  no  reduction  of 
profits  and  wages.  But  if  the  two 
countries  merely  agree  to  give  free 
wunission  to  silks  and  woollens,  and 
f^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  l^lish  silks 
*fid  French  woollens  are  greatly  re- 


duced in  price,  while  no  material 

J  quantity  or  either  is  exported,  the 
ruit  must  be  injury.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  French  silks  may  be  im- 
ported, and  the  woollens  sent  to 
France  may  employ  the  capital  and 
labour  which  they  may  render  idle ; 
there  may  be  the  same  quantity  of 
employment  for  capital  and  labour, 
but  the  part  of  the  population  em- 
ployed in  the  silk  trade  will  lose  al- 
most as  much  as  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  silks ;  some 
millions  will  be  taken  from  its  an- 
nual expenditure,  and  it  will  be  con- 
stantly bound  to  bad  profits  and 
wages ;  this  must  necessarily  reduce 
both  the  extent  of  general  trade,  and 
general  profits  and  wages.  Of  course. 


England  will  lose  more  from  the 
excnan^e,  on  the  one  hand,  than  she 
will  gam  on  the  other. 

In  all  cases  of  Free  Trade,  it  is 
thus  as  essential  for  profits  and  wages, 
as  it  is  for  the  quantity  of  employ- 
ment for  capital  and  labour,  to  be 
preserved  from  reduction.  If  the 
former  be  reduced,  it  must  of  itself 
reduce  Ae  latter.  If  Free  Trade  re- 
duce the  profits  of  any  considerable 
part  of  the  community,  it  must,  of 
necessity,  reduce  the  extent  of  trade, 
and  rate  of  profits  and  wages  of  the 
whole. 

This  case  difFers  altogether  from 
that  called  for  by  the  Elconomists 
touching  com.  They  advise  that 
England  shall  abandon  the  produc- 
tion of  com  to  a  certain  extent  in 
favour  of  foreign  nations,  in  order 
that  the  latter  mav  buy  more  of  her 
manufactures.  It  she  do  this,  she 
must  not  only  drive  a  vast  nortion  of 
capital  and  labour  out  or  employ- 
ment in  agriculture,  but  bind  profits 
and  wages  in  it  to  the  lowest  point 
The  Economists  do  not  call  for  an 
equal  surrender  of  employment,  they 
merely  promise  that  she  shall  give 
manufactures  in  payment  for  the  com 
she  may  buy  abroad.  Now,  agricul- 
ture yields  in  proportion  infinitely 
more  employment  tor  capital  and  la- 
bour, tiian  manufactures ;  the  same 
quantity  of  capital  and  labour  will- 
perhaps  produce,  in  respect  of  value, 
eight  times  more  of  such  manufac- 
tures as  are  exported,  than  it  would 
do  of  agricultural  produce.  The  in- 
ferior land  would  be  put  out  of  cul- 
tivation; each  acre  of  it  employs, 
perhaps^  four  potmds  of  tenanrs  car 
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pital,  and  does  not  send  to  market 
much  more  than  a  quarter  of  com 
annually.  Suppose  that  production 
should  be  reduced  five  mulion  quar- 
ters, and  that  practically  five  mulion 
acres  of  such  land  should  be  put  out 
of  tillage.  This  would  drive  twenty 
millions  of  tenant's  capital  alone,  and 
probably  half  a  million  of  souls,  from 
employment  The  land,  as  sheep 
pasture,  would  not  employ  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  capital  and  labour  it 
now  does.  On  tne  other  hand,  if  all 
the  com  bought  of  foreigners  should 
be  paid  for  with  manufactures,  a  mil- 
lion or  two  of  capital,  and  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  souls,  would 
be  able  to  fabricate  them.  But  only 
a  small  part  of  the  com  would  be  so 
paid  for.  In  consequence,  nearly 
all  the  capital  and  labour  driven  from 
agriculture,  would  be  rendered  per- 
manently idle ;  those  at  present  em- 
Sloyed  in  manufactures,  could  pro- 
uce  all  the  additional  manufactures 
required.  About  half  the  popula- 
tion would,  tlierefore,  sustain  a  ruin- 
ous reduction  of  profits  and  wages, 
and  a  vast  portion  of  capital  and  la- 
bour would  be  wholly  deprived  of 
employment;  this  would,  of  neces- 
sity, have  a  destructive  effect  on  the 
trade,  profits,  and  wages  of  the  re- 
mainder. The  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  woula  have 
no  countervailing  effect  worthy  of 
notice  in  comparison. 

As  a  second  case — If  England  could 
not  commence  a  new  manufacture 
i^ithout  having  foreign  markets  so 
far  closed  against  her  in  consequence, 
as  to  exclude  goods  which  would 
constantly  employ  more  capital  and 
labour  than  the  new  manufacture 
could  do,  she  ought  not  to  commence 
the  latter. 

As  a  third  case — If  Endand  could 
always  buy  sugar  and  timber  cheaper 
of  foreign  nations  than  of  her  own 
colonies,  and  the  foreign  nations 
would  employ  her  ships,  buy  her 
goods  in  both  kind  ana  {quantity, — 
m  a  word,  employ  her  capital  and  la- 
bour, as  far  as  her  colonies  would 
do,  she  might,  looking  alone  at  pe- 
cuniary benefit,  profit  by  FVee  Trade. 
To  enable  her  to  do  so,  it  would, 
however,  be  essential,— 1,  That  her 
trade  with  the  foreign  nations  should 
be  as  secure  and  as  free  from  inter- 
ruptions by  war  or  otlier  causes,  as 
it  would  be  if  continued  with  her 


colonies :  2.  That  the  abindoiii&f. 
of  her  colonies  should  not  bee. 
verted  by  other  powers  into  theiu& 
of  injuring  her  trade ;  and,  3.  Thit  ^' 
buying  of  the  foreign  nadoos  i^m 
not,  by  giving  them  wealth  and  cec- 
uexions,  make  them  her  rivab  s^- 
opponents  in  general  tiade.  T^ 
case  affects  national  power,  to  v)i>' 
trade  ought  ever  to  be,  for  its  on 
good,  subservient. 

These,  and  similar  ones,fonni^ 
only  cases  in  which  Free  Trade  cotk 
benefit  Enjglaud,  and  thev  eiid^iti. 
are  not  within  tiie  bounds  of  p(^^ 
bility. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  if  EnziisJ 
and  France  should  agree  thit  thf  w- 
mer  would  give  free  admissMB*^ 
French  silks,  and  the  latter  to  £a^ 
lish  woollens,  no  security  couM  W 
obtained  that  the  woolleiui  seo^  ^, 
France  would  employ  the  capinl»^. 
labour  which  minit  be  driren  oitf<^ 
the  silk  trade.  T'o  make  the  tfi^ 
ment  beneficial,  the  silk  maiui£Kta| 
in  the  one  country,  and  the  iro(^^ 
one  in  the  other,  ought  to  be  vboay 
given  up ;  but  this  would  not  be* 
case.  Both  would  be  c«iTi«ioD» 
a  considerable  extent  On  the  ^ 
hand,  England  would  exBWt  »**; 
ditional  quantity  of  woollens  <w  ► 
peat  maeaitude ;  and,  on  ^^^[J^i 
she  would  have  the  whole  fllk  ^ 
bound  to  constant  depresaon  f^ 
'  suffering  by  the  unequal  cwnpeun* 
Much  more  capital  and  labour  ^^ 
be  driven  from  the  silk  trade  tltfl 
would  be  required  for  fabricatins  a^ 
woollens ;  and  the  loss  «ri»«?  T 
this,  with  the  distress  of  the  wifl^ 
would  outweigh  the  g«owW"J 
community  might  draw  nffj^ 
cheapness  of  ?ilk8.  TT**"/"^ 
might  soon  equal  England  m^ 
lens,  and  in  such  case  the  <^«"*5" 
labour  expelled  from  the  ^  ^ 
would  be  rendered  wholly  m^ 
the  frequent  interruption  ot  jj' 
course  caused  by  tw  wouia  w"^ 
make  the  agreement  «  ^^ 
heavy  loss.  .  ^ 

Of  the  second  case,  I  n^ 
speak. 


With  regard  to  the  third, "^r^ 
colonies  of  England  buy  of  ber  b^^ 
ly  all  they  coMume-Tosve^r 
extent,  the  proprietorasndnij^ 
gees  of  the  estates  ^^'l^^A^ 
their  mcome  inher ;  an^uw'  ^ 
which  are   acquired  »  ^^ 
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brought  to  lier  for  inyestment  and 
expenditure.  She,  in  truth,  receives 
&11  the  profits  they  yield.  If  she 
should  abandon  them,  and  buy  sugar 
of  foreign  producers,  the  latter  would 
buy  a  large  part  of  the  goods  they 
[consume,  in  foreign  markets.  The 
mgar  would  be  produced  with  fo- 
reign capital,  and  she  would  lose  the 
^ast  means  of  investment  which  she 
possesses  in  her  colonies.  The  pro- 
ducers would  live  and  expend  tneir 
uoney  abroad ;  their  profits  would 
lot  come  to  England ;  their  supplies 
ind  the  sufi^  would  be  partly  car- 
led  by  foreign  ships.  In  all  proba- 
ality,three-&urths  of  the  labour  and 
'apital  which  the  colonies  employ  in 
icr  would  be  rendered  idle ;  and  in 
iddition,  she'  would  lose  some  mil* 
ions  of  capital  and  income  which 
hey  annually  yield  her.  As  a  coun- 
erpoise  to  this,  the  gain  extracted 
rom  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
iigar  would  be  below  notice. 

England  gives,  or  can  give,  to  her 
colonies  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
roods  in  exchange  for  their  timber  ; 
md  both  the  goods  and  timber  are 
tarried  by  her  ships.  But  if  she 
hould  abandon  them,  and  buy  tim- 
ber of  foreign  nations,  the  latter 
vould  buy  little  more  of  her  goods 
han  they  do  ;  and  foreign  ships 
vould  monopolize  nearlv  all  the  car- 
ying.  The  loss  of  employment  for 
apital  and  labour  here  would  cause 
he  community  to  lose  far  more  than 
he  reduction  in  the  price  of  timber 
vould  cover. 

England  can  compel  her  colonies 
0  trade  with  each  other,  and  with 
iprHclf;  and  then  she  can  compel 
licm  to  expend  the  wealth  which 
l)(*y  thus  acquire  in  her  productions ; 
Ito  profits  which  she  pves  them  by 
»uying  their  commodities  at  compa* 
stive  high  prices,  she  can  compel 
hem  to  expend  in  her  market  In 
his  manner,  she  gains  an  enormous 
mrtion  of  employment  for  her  capi- 
hI  and  labour,  which  would  be  near- 
y  all  lost,  should  she  abandon  them 
o  buy  of  foreign  nations. 

If  trade  should  be  made  wholly 
ree,  a  gigantic  mass  of  capital  and 
abour  would  be  driven  from  em- 
ployment in  agriculture  ;  another 
ft^rantic  mass  would  share  the  same 
ate  in  the  shipping  interest,  and  the 
jilk,  linen,  and  many  other  trades. 
L/ouid  aJJ  this  find  other  employ- 
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ment?  The  Economists  argiie,  that 
every  nation  can  produce  some  com* 
modities  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  other 
nations,  and  that  it  ought  to  confine 
itself  to  their  production.  In  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  this  is  in  a  great 
measure  devoid  of  truth.  Most  na- 
tions can  raise  agricultural  produce 
on  about  equal  terms,  in  respect  of 
natural  advantages;  and  with  Free 
Trade,  all  would  raise  it  as  far  as 
practicable.  If  tropical  productions 
cannot  be  raised  in  some  countries, 
they  can  be  in  divers  others  on  near- 
ly the  same  terms.  In  respect  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufac- 
tures, the  free  export  of  capital,  ma- 
chinery, skill,  and  fuel,  would  go  fa 
towards  placing  many  nations  on  an 
eauality  in  them.  The  advantage 
which  one  might  possess  in  fuel,&c; 
would  be  counterpoised  in  another 
by  cheap  labour  and  materials.  No 
one  can  doubt,  that  our  manufacturers 
would  be  tempted  to  emigrate  to  all 
parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  America, 
and  that  they  would  soon  enable 
other  nations  to  rival  England  in 
cheapness. 

Not  only  would  an  enormous  masd 
of  capital  and  labour  be  driven  hovcL 
agriculture  and  the  trades  I  have 
named,  but  the  profits  and  wages  of 
the  remainder  left  in  them  would  be 
constantly  confined  to  the  lowest 
points  by  foreign  competition.  The 
colonial  trade  would  be  almost  wholly 
destroyed.  The  cotton,  woollen,  and 
similar  trades  would  thus  lose  an  im-i 
mense  portion  of  their  sales  to  the 
population  at  home  and  in  the  colo-^ 
nies;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  their  sales  to  foreign  nations 
would  be  sufficiently  increased  to  ba- 
lance the  loss.  The  nations  which 
now  manufacture  cottons,  &c.  would 
reduce  their  prices  and  procure  Eng- 
lish machinery,  &c.  to  enable  them  to 
sustain  the  competition.  The  com- 
petition, both  in  this  country  and 
others,  would  keep  population  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  indigence ;  it  would, 
be  a  constant  struggle  between  na- 
tion and  nation  to  produce  excess  at 
^e  lowest  prices,  or,  in  pther  words, 
to  produce  the  greatest  extreme  of 
starvation  and  wretchedness. 

If  the  cotton  and  other  exporting 
trades  could  gain  an  increase  of  fa« 
reign  trade  sumcient  to  cover  the  re- 
duction in  their  sales  at  home  and  in 
the  Colonies,  they  could  only  employ 
3f 
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ikt  cqiital  and  lAwa  wbicli  they  do 
at  present ;  of  coune,  the  vast  mnv 
tion  of  both  driven  out  of  employe 
nent,  as  I  hare  stated^  would  be  ren* 
dored  permanently  idle.    But  they 

could  gain  no  such  increase ;  on  the 
contra^,  my  firm  conviction  is,  that 
the  export  of  machinery,  &c.  would 
soon  take  from  them  a  large  part  of 
their  present  foreign  trade.  I  con*- 
aeientiouslv  believe  that  general  Free 
Trade  would  be  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
British  empire. 

England  thus  would  have  a  gigan- 
tic pert  of  her  capital  and  labour  per- 
manently deprived  of  employment, 
and  her  population  would  oe  bound 
to  the  lowest  profits  and  wages.  She 
would  have  commodities  nominally 
cheaper,  but  in  reality  they  would  be 
fiir  aearer.  Her  loss  would  be  in- 
calculable. 

If  I  grant  what  the  Economists  con- 
tend for,  that  every  nation  can,  from 
natural  advantages,  produce  some 
commodities  cheaper  than  all  other 
nations,  it  does  not  follow  that  its 
confining  itself  to  their  production^ 
coupled  with  Free  Trade,  would  be 
beneficial.  Let  us  assume  that  Eng- 
land can  produce  cottons  and  iron 
cheaper  than  all  other  countries ;  that 
she  confines  herself  to  their  produc- 
tion, and  abandons  that  of  dear  corU) 
silks,  ships,  &c. ;  and  that  every  na* 
tion  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Na* 
tional  and  individual  wealth  fiowfrom 
good  profits  and  wages,  and  extent 
of  employmentfor  capital  and  labour. 
The  c[ue8tion  then  is,  would  England, 
in  this  case,  have  better  profits  and 
wages,  and  more  of  sucn  employ- 
ment, than  she  has  had  under  the  re- 
strictive system  ?  My  replv  is — No  I 
She  might  be  wholly  free  from  com- 
petition abroad,  and  still  it  would,  at 
home,  combined  with  excessive  pro- 
duction, keep  profits  and  vpnges  ge- 
nerally at  tne  lowest  figure.  She 
would  have  far  less  employment  for 
capital  and  labour.  In  every  three 
or  four  years,  she  would  have  a  fit 
of  distress  which  would  fill  her  with 
the  miseries  of  famine,  insurrection, 
and  anarchy.  Other  nations  would 
be  similarly  circumstanced. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Economista 
stands  on  this --to  the  population 
employed  in  the  cotton  and  iron 
trades,  prices  and  wages  would  not 
be  reduced,  while  all  the  commodi- 
ties they  consume  would  be  cheap* 


mied«  It ia ciTdnams*  Theiaow 
in  the  consumption  of  cstton  ai 
iron  could  only  keep  pace  wift  ^ 
increase  of  populatioD,  and  it  vmi^ 
beariowone.  Anyoti»rtbistT«: 
low  rate  of  profit  would  cam«& 
cess,  which  would  bring  downpncft 
These  articles  are  produced  toilcit 
extent  by  capital,  and,  is  ^m- 
iiuence,  popuiatkm  would  ioow 
in  England  much  more  rapidlTtfac 
employment;  this  would  keep  t^ 
at  the  minimum.  If  the  pojwlitif 
of  this  or  any  other  counuy  shoak 
be  principally  dependent  on  xm^ 
factures,  produced,  in  a  great  de^n. 
by  machinery,  it  would  be  kept  \} 
excess  in  the  extreme  of  m^gn^ 
profits  and  waoes  could  not  be  o^ 
than  excessiv^y  low. 

But  sales  to  foreign  natioDS  bn 
Botiiinff  to  do  widi  the  questioo,  ^ 
cause  me  Bcononusts  insist  tbtt  Eos' 
land  ought  to  buy  at  tlie  chnpest 
market,  without  any  nfereocr  9 
such  sales.  Tliev  imiit,  ttot  i^ 
France  will  exdude  her  g<^^ 
ought  still  to  buy  cheap  Freadi  sit' 
and  abandon  her  own  manufKtaiv 
that  if  other  countries  will  bur  i> 
thing  of  her,  she  ouFht  sttll  to  bir 
their  cheap  com  ana  other  vr^ 
In  obedience  to  them,  she  is  aor  r^ 
ing  on  the  system  of  buTin?^^ 
foreign  commodities,  tothegneTov 
injury  of  her  own  producers,  ti* 
out  asking  the  foreigner  to  take » 
single  additional  pennywortli  « o^ 
goods.  The  question  tberefore  i»- 
how  will  such  a  system  ^f^^^  ? 
her  employment  for  capital  m  ^ 
hour  ? 

I  am  here  met  by  another  of  tw?* 

gmtic  fictions  which  the  Bcoooi^ff 
vent  to  save  Aeir  system  fro*  J^ 
ing  to  pieces.  They  ^Ba&BXMxo^ 
the  labour  and  ciq>ital  empwfw; 
producing  the  dear  ^^^^^'^^ 
would,  iTdriven  from  such  pw^JJ" 
tion,  find  more  profitable  CTipJ^' 
ment  in  producing  cottons  mdoi^^ 
cheap  arficles.  What  are  their  p^^ 
They  offer  notWnff  worthy  «  ^ 
name.  In  pretending  to  <»*^\ft  j, 
ence,  they  leave  this  V^^^^^t. 
an  essential  one,  and  which  of^^ 
be  establlshedbythecleareftdem*^ 

stration  to  entide  their  A^^f^T^ 
against  dear  production  to  the  "^ 
notice— supported  only  by  ^ 
sertioas.  .    ^^ 

If  the  production  rf  anydetf »" 
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cle-«-foriAfltaiiee,tlifttof8Uk9*weTe 
bandoned,  where  would  the  capital 
nd  labour  engaged  in  it  find  emplof- 
lentF  Oh,  reply  the  EconomistB, 
ley  would  be  employed  in  ])rodu* 
Ing  the  arHdes  to  be  given  in  ex- 
iiange  for  the  foreign  silke.  Here  is 
le  prepoAteroua  aseumption,  that  if 
Indiana  buy  of  France  to  flie  amount 
f  ten  millions,  France  must  buy  of 
er,  of  necessity,  to  the  same  amount 
i  practically  asserts,  that  if  France 
six  ten  millions'  worth  of  silks  to 
England,  this  alone  will  enable  her  to 
onsume  ten  millions'  worth  of  Eng^ 
sh  goods. 

With  regard  to  property,  England 
ould  buy  silks  to  this  amount  of 
Vance  if  the  latter  should  wholly  ex- 
lude  her  goods ;  and,  if  she  should 
ay  for  the  silks  with  woollens,  she 
rould  derive  a  very  smdl  part  of  her 
leans  for  consuming  the  former  from 
he  sale  oi  the  latter ;  she  would  draw 
liese  means  chiefly  from  her  home 
rade  and  her  trade  with  other  parts, 
few,  how  far  would  the  sale  of  ten 
aiUions'  worth  of  silks  to  England 
nable  France  to  consume  English 
oods? 

The  body  of  people  engaged  in  the 
ilk  trade  must  practically  receive,  in 
myment  for  its  silks,  the  food,  manu- 
actured  goods,  &c.  which  it  consumes 
^he  raw  produce  which  it  uset^^ 
he  amounti  in  money,  of  the  rent, 
axes,  fte.  which  it  pays,— and  the 
noney  which  it  converts  into  savings, 
rhese,  or  money  in  lieu  of  the  goods, 
»r  goods  which  it  can  convert  into 
noney,  it  must  obtain  |  or  it  must 
ceep  its  silks. 

li  half  a  million  of  people  be  em- 
)loyed  in  France  to  manufacture 
tilks  for  England,  they  must  really  be 
laid  in  this  manner.  England  must 
'^nd  them  the  goods  they  consume, 
md  the  money  Siey  need ;  and»  in  so 
ar  as  she  cannot  send  them  these,  she 
nust  send  them  such  other  goods  as 
ihey  can  sell.  These  people,  with  Free 
Trade,  could  not  take  English  com, 
uiimal  food,  shoes,  and  a  variety  of 
f>ther  articles  in  payment ;  they  could 
not  occupy  English  houses  and  ma* 
nufactones ;  they  could  only  take  a 
rew  kinds  of  goods  in  payment ;  and 
tney  could  take  no  more  of  these  than 
themselves  and  the  hands  they  set  to 
]^k  in  other  trades  could  consume. 
^<^y  would  reouire  payment  in  mo« 
^h  ill  pnmortion  as  Ftwnte  ahoold 


exclude  English  goods«  It  may  be 
fairly  assumed,  that»  with  Free  Tradf, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  take  one- 
fourth  of  the  goods  which  the  British 
manufacturers  take;  therefore,  they 
would  be  paid  principally  with  mo- 
ney* 

If  France  should  abandon  the  nuh 
nufacture  of  cottons,  and  buy  them 
of  this  country,  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  millions  annually,  would  thia 
alone  enable  England  to  buy  an  addi- 
tional quantity  to  tiiie  same  amount  of 
French  goods?  No;  it  would  be 
much  thesame  touddng  the  consump^ 
tion  of  such  goods  here,  if  the  adoi- 
tional  cottons  were  sent  to  other  na^ 
tions,  as  it  would  be  if  they  were  sent 
to  France*  England  does  not  buy 
cotton  of  America,  and  wine  of  Por- 
tugal, and  sugar  of  the  West  Indies^ 
merely  because  theybujr  her  goods; 
she  buys  these  commodities  because 
they  are  necessary  for  her  consump* 
tion  and  trade  with  other  parts,  and» 
with  her  present  laws,  she  would  pur- 
chase them  to  a  great  extent  if  her 
foods  were  excluded  from  America, 
Portugal,  and  the  West  Indies.  If  she 
should  sell  these  cottons  to  France, 
it  would  enlarge  her  purchases  of 
some  other  countries  greatJy,  but  it 
would  only  enlarge  them  in  a  small 
degree  touching  France,  because  it 
would  onlv  increase,  in  a  compara- 
tively small  degree,her  means  of  using 
French  productions. 

In  like  manner,  if  England  should 
buy  silks  annually  of  France,  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions,  it  would  en* 
able  the  latter  to  buy  much  more  ex* 
tensively  of  some  other  parts,  but  not 
of  England.  It  would  add  compara- 
tively out  little  to  her  means  of  usinff 
English  productions ;  therefore,  with 
Free  Trade,  she  would  buy  almost  as 
largely  of  such  productions  if  she 
should  not  send  tne  silks  to  England, 
as  she  would  do  if  she  should.  I 
doubt  whether  this  export  oi  ten  mil- 
lions to,  would  add  two  millions  to 
her  imports  from,  England. 

This  question  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  Political  Economy.  It 
relates  not  only  to  the  comparative 
value  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade, 
but  to  the  comparative  value  of  fo- 
reign trade,  looking  at  other  nations 
separately.  No  question  could  be 
named  which  is  less  understood,  or 
respecting  which  more  destructive 
erroraprevaiL    As  the  home  trade  ia 
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the  most  valuable,  because  it  enables 
ev^iy  division  of  the  community  to 
sell  to  the  greatest  extent,  foreign 
trade  is  more  or  less  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  it  resembles  it  in  this  re- 
spect. That  foreign  trade,  which  buys 
of  all  the  divisions,  not  only  gives  em- 
ployment to  all,  but  increases  the 
means  of  each  for  employing  the 
others,  and  it  buys  the  most  in  aggre- 

fAte  amount;  but  that  which  only 
uys  of  one  division  gives  nothing  to 
the  others  beyond  enabling  this  one  to 
deal  more  largely  with  them,  and  it 
buys  in  proportion  the  least  in  aggre- 
^te  amount  Then,  that  foreign  trade 
IS  much  more  valuable  which  takes 
goods  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of 
British  produce  and  labour,  than  that 
is  whico  takes  such  as  are  composed 
principally  of  foreign  produce  and  la- 
bour. 

If,  then,  France  should  supply  this 
country  whoUv  with  silks,  she  could 
not  take  goods  in  payment  so  far 
perhaps  as  to  one-fourth  of  their  va- 
lue. How  then  would  the  case  stand  ? 
The  other  divisions,  instead  of  being 
enabled  to  sell  the  commodities  to  the 
foreigners  which  they  had  previously 
sold  to  the  British  silk  trade,  would 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  deprived  of  a 
market  for  them.  Assuming,  as  I 
have  done,  that  the  British  manufac- 
turers expend  annually  ten, and  there- 
by cause  an  expenditure  of  twenty 
millions  amidst  the  other  divisions, 
this  would  be  replaced  by  an  expen- 
diture direct  and  indirect,  on  the  part 
of  tlie  foreignerB,of  perhaps  one  fourth 
of  the  sum,  or  five  millions.  It  may 
be  said,  the  BritiHh  manufacturers 
would  still  need  food  and  clothing ; — 
granted :  but  they  would  form  a  re- 
dundant and  idle  population ;  their 
means  of  earning  both  would.be  ta^ 
ken  away;  therefore  they  would  have 
to  be;  to  agreat  extent,  fed  and  clothed 
gratuitously,  and  they  would  cause 
such  a  glut  of  capital  and  labour  as 
would  take  more  than  the  amount  of 
their  present  purchases  from  the  sales 
of  the  other  divisions.  I  may  safely 
say,  the  latter  would  have  the  whole 
twenty  millions  taken  from  their  sales. 

Every  division  would  have  its  trade 
more  or  less  reduced ;  consequently, 
the  cheap  foreign  silks  would  take  em- 
ployment from  capital  and  labour  in 
all  the  other  divisions,  instead  of  pro- 
viding it  in  them  for  the  capital  and 
labour  expelled  from  the  silk  trade. 
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In  so  far  as  this  should  fiain  on  op 
agriculturists,  some  other  ^vfaioi 
and  the  working  classea,  it  w<oald  ^ 
dead  loss.  If  we  take  the  Btiti^ 
population  at  fifteen  millimw,  mA  as- 
sume  that  the  effect  on  pniiiB  bl 
wages  would  take  a  pound  per  i> 
num  on  the  average  from  the  mtD&» 
of  each  individaal,  the  loss  to  u«- 
whole  would  be  iifleen  millions,  .al- 
lowing three  millions  for  the  After- 
ence  m  the  price  of  silks,  this  po;:«- 
lation  would  lose  twelve  nulliaDs  ^^ 
buying  the  cheap  foreign  silkBy  instead 
of  the  dear  British  ones. 

This  would  be  the  case  with  Fpf* 
Trade  abroad.  France  miglit  bur 
largely  of  British  manufBCturee,  be; 
she  would  derive  the  power  to  d«  >^ 
in  only  a  small  degree  from  her  ssir 
of  silks  to  England ;  and  I  am  raerv^ 
ly  speaking  of  the  portion  of  mi*^ 

Eower  which  this  f»]e  would  enf 
er.  But  France  excludes  ntost  k]lld^ 
of  British  goods,  and  her  aales  of  siUs 
to  England  could  only  enhove,  in  s 
trifling  de^e,  her  consumptioB  d 
the  few  kmds  she  will  admit.  Ufr 
increased  sales  of  silks,  gloves,  &r^ 
to  England,  in  late  years,  hare  bk 
increased  her  purchases  of  Eaglisk 
goods. 

-  This  applies  to  other  conunoditks 
bought  of^  foreign  nations.  If  Nor- 
way sell  additional  timber  to  the  va- 
lue of  a  million  to  England,  this  alo&e 
will  not  enable  her  to  consume  an 
additional  quantity  of  En^lidi  good> 
of  the  same  value.  If  fcnreign  natioo^ 
should  sell  com  to  the  value  of  txt 
millions,  this  would  not  enable  them 
to  expend  the  sum  in  British  produc- 
tions ;  they  would  require  the  chit^ 
part  of  it  for  other  punposes.  If  En^ 
land  should  sell  to  Russia  cotton?* 
and  woollens  amounting  to  five  mil- 
lions, this  would  not  in  all  probabn 
lity  enable  her  to  expend  another 
million  in  Russian  goods. 

Thus,  if  England  buy  cheap  good$ 
abroad  instead  of  produdiu:  dear 
ones  at  home,  her  purchases,  looked 
at  separately,  will  only  enable  the  na- 
tions she  buys  of  to  buy  to  a  compa- 
ratively trifling  extent  of  hca*.  Thts 
is  not  the  worst ;  they  will  diminfi«h 
her  other  foreign  trade,  and  increas^e 
that  of  such  nations.  If  she  buy  ail 
her  silks  of  France,  she  must  cease 
to  import  the  raw  silk  and  dye«  u««d 
by  her  own  manufacturers ;  and  ^^ 
must  no  longer  employ  her  colonial 
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producers  of  these  artidea.  Her  loss 
)f  employment  for  capital  aud  labour 
nu8t  reduce  her  general  consump- 
ion.  All  this  must  reduce  her  gene- 
■al  exports,  and  the  trade  thus  lost 
o  her  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
ransferred  to  France. 

If  England  buy  foreign  com  to  the 
ralue  ot  five  mUlions  annually,  this 
vill  not  probably  enable  her  to  sell, 
o  the  nations  she  buys  it  of,  addi- 
ional  goods  to  the  value  of  one  mil- 
: —     Vjpi^g  1^^  ^l"  eonsumption  cau 
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led  by  it  amidst  her  a^iculturists 
done  will  perhaps  strike  live  millions 
rom  her  exports. 

If  England  buy  all  her  silks  of 
France,  without  increasing  her  sales 
o  the  latter,  her  general  exports  will 
»e  reduced  by  it ;  she  will  no  longer 
lend  goods  abroad  in  payment  for 
aw  silk,  &c  In  this  case,  the  buy- 
ng  abroad  will  manifestly  provide 
10  employment  in  either  the  foreign 
>r  the  home  trade  for  the  capital  and 
abour  driven  from  the  silk  manu- 
'acture.  If,  in  addition,  she  should 
my  all  her  wrought  cottons  and  iron 
kbroad,  without  exporting  more 
^oods  of  otlier  kinds  than  sue  does, 
t  ia  evident,  that  not  only  all  the 
capital  and  labour  employed  in  the 
iilk,  cotton, and  iron  trades,  but  much 
more  in  other  trades,  would  be  ren- 
dered permanently  idle. 

It  is  from  all  tliis  abundantly  cer- 
tain, 1.  That  if  England  buy  silks  or 
any  other  commodity  of  another  nar 
tiou,  she  does  not  by  so  doing  enable 
the  other  nation  to  buy  her  goods  to 
an  equal  amount;  on  the  contrary, 
Khe  only  gives  it  the  power  to  buy 
of  her  to  a  trifling  extent  in  propor- 
tion.   2.  That  if  she  buy  ot  other 
nations,   instead   of  producing   at 
liome,  and  do  not  in  consequence 
sell  as  many  goods  to  them  as  will 
employ  all  the  capital  and  labour 
which  production  at  home  would  do, 
Hhe  must  lose  from  it  greatly  in  re- 
^rard  to  employment  for  capital  and 
labour.    And  3.  That  if  she  buy  of 
other  nations,  instead  of  producing 
at  home,  and  do  not  in  consequence 
Hell  more  to  them  than  she  otherwise 
w^ould  do,  she  must  lose  by  it,  not 
ouly  all  the  employment  for  capital 
aud  labour  which  tiie  production  of 
the  commodities  at  home  would  give 
her,  but  much  more.     I  may  add, 
tliat  the  production  of  dear  commo- 
dities cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 


prevent  her  from  having  a  sufficiency 
of  capital  and  labour  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cheap  ones. 

llie  assertion  of  the  Economists  is, 
of  course,  of  no  value,  that  if  capital 
and  labour  be  not  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  dear  articles,  tJiey  will  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  produ- 
cing the  cheap  ones,  when  it  is  thus 
demonstrable,  that  if  England  aban- 
don production  to  buy  abroad,  this 
will  not  of  itself  enable  the  nations 
she  may  buy  of  to  purchase  her 
goods  to  an  equal  extent.  I  am  now 
encountered  by  another  of  their  gi- 
gantic fictions.  They  maintain  that 
England  must  of  necessity  pay  for 
every  tiling  she  buys  abroad  with 
goods ;  and  that,  if  some  nations 
will  only  take  money  in  payment, 
she  buys  the  money  with  goods  of 
others,  therefore,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  they  take  money  or 
goods,  as  she  still  pays  them  indi- 
rectly with  the  latter. 

The  Economists  are  compelled  to 
confess  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  some  nations  principally  with 
money,  because  this  is  proved  by 
official  documents.  Such  documents 
prove  further,  that  the  sales  of  Eng- 
land to  other  countries  are  not  re- 
gulated by  her  purchases  of  them — 
that  in  her  dealings  with  some  her 
sales  far  exceed  her  purchases,  and 
with  others  her  purchases  far  exceed 
her  sales.    They  prove  ferther,  Uiat 
some  foreign  parts  have  always  a 
heavy  balance  of  trade  a^^ainst  them, 
from  which  they  sustain  gi'ievous 
loss,  aud  that  it  is  possible  for  Eng- 
land to  be  placed  in  a  similar  state« 
The  doctrine  of  the  Economists 
really  amounts  to  this.    If  England 
buy  of  any  country,  for  instance, 
France,  to  the  amount  of  five  mil- 
lions, and  have  to  give  money  inpay- 
ments, she  will  sell  five  millions' 
worth  of  goods  to  other  nations  more 
than  she  would  do  if  France  would 
accept  goods.     It  is  evident,  that 
if  she  sell  no  more  to  such  nations 
than  she  would  do  if  France  would 
take  goods,  the  latter  is  really  paid 
with  nothing  but  money ;  and  that  if 
she  buy  thus,  by  throwing  her  capi- 
tal and  labour  out  of  employment  in 
some  trades,  it  cannot  provide  them 
with  it  in  others.    If  she  abandon 
the  silk  trade,  buy  of  France  with 
money,  and  export  no  more  goods 
to  other  parts^tne  capital  and  labour 
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driven  ArMH  the  trade  must  renudii 
idle.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  If 
she  buy  of  one  nation  with  nioney» 
will  it  necessarily  increase  to  the 
same  amount  her  sale  of  goods  to 
other  nations  ? 

The  men  who  compel  me  to  put 
such  a  question,  osll  uemselves  the 
teachers  of  a  science ! 

The  general  balance  of  trade  has 
long  b^n  much  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  conseauence  she  might 
with  the  same  saJes  have  bought 
much  more  of  foreign  nations  tEan 
she  has  done,  without  having  to  ex- 
port gold  in  payment  If  she  have 
such  a  balance  of  five  millions  in  her 
favour,  she  may  buy  silks  for  money 
of  France  to  the  amount,  and  pay 
for  them  with  the  bills  she  holds  on 
ether  countries.    She  need  not  ex- 

Sort  any  gold  in  payment,  and  if  she 
0  so,  the  oalance  will  bring  the  gold 
from  other  parts.  In  this  case,  she 
will  really  buy  the  silks  with  money ; 
she  will  not  export  a  shiUin^s  worth 
of  goods  in  consequence  ofit,  and  it 
will  provide  no  employment  for  the 
capital  and  labour  oriven  out  of  her 
siUc  trade. 

Let  us  now  enquire  what  the  fruita 
must  be  if  she  be  compelled  by  bu  v* 
Ing  cheap  goods  abroad,  to  buy  gold 
to  give  in  pavment 

Of  whom  does  England  buy  gold  ? 
She  buys  it  of  two  totally  different 
bodies  :  the  one  consists  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  it,  who  sell  it  for  the  goods 
they  consume ;  the  other  consists  of 
the  mere  dealers  in  it,  who  do  not 
buy  goods  with  it  for  their  consump- 
tion. Which  body  does  she  buy  of 
when  the  export  of  it  compels  her  to 
buy?  Of  the  dealers  mvariablv. 
When  she  so  buys,  it  does  not  enable 
the  producers  to  bring  an  ounce  more 
of  it  to  market,  or  to  take  an  addi- 
tional shilling's  worth  of  her  goods. 

And  does  she  buy  it  of  the  Sealers 
with  goods  ?    Never  in  reality. 

When  the  export  causes  a  scar- 
city of  it,  she  buys  it  in  this  manner : 
The  Bank  contracts  its  issues  of  notes 
for  the  express  purpose  of  checking 
trade  and  bringing  aown  prices :  this 
necessarily  prmiuces  sta^ation,  ge- 
neral loss,  numberless  failuren,  and 
Inability  to  order  goods  from  abroad ; 
these  curtail  the  importation  of  goods, 
turn  the  balance  of  trade,  and  render 
it  profitable  to  import  gold.  For 
every  sovereign  which  Eng^d  buys 
in  this  manner  she  gives  at  least 
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liunee  i  every  ten  milUoiiB  inpaK^ 
by  her  through  such  meam  m» 
her  a  loss  of  &irty. 

But  does  she  not  in  such  cue  \/si 
the  ffold  wift  goods  ?  InretlitT» 
She  Duys  gold  of  other  eouiitrie«a> 
stead  of  their  productions;  and*-^ 
is  only  enabled  to  do  so  by  Iter  ^i*^ 
loss  of  trade,  loss  of  propertr,  vi 
privations.  As  the  gwd  i§  ilwtf! 
produced,  her  purchases  of  it  §rt  i» 
labour  to  work  abroad,  bat,  ob  tb 
contrary.by  taking  it  instead  of  g«^ 
they  distress  other  cotmtriei  ai 
thereby  reduce  the  sales  of  herowi 
productions.  These  purdnsw "' 
gold  reduce  her  sales  of  goods  r^ 
Foreign  nations,  reduce  tliem  me^i- 
ily  in  the  home  market,  and  m* 
them  to  be  made  generally  at  *1^^ 
loss. 

This  is  the  case  at  the  bestir^- 
she  imports  gold  from  newsMtr,  hr 
the  import  is  made  for  her  prtaq*^ 
by  capitalists  who  export  no  e** 
in  pavment  for  it  Suppose  that  tiwff 
are  six  British  and  six  frnm^^ 
talists  who  are  connected,  mj^ 
hold  collectively  six  millioMj'^ 
vereigns  in  England.  Tbef  sfH  1*^ 
gold  for  bank  notes  to  those  who  wi-J 
to  export  it,  and  with  the  iiot«  tlf r 
buy  foreign  stock :  a •carcitjrtt^'^ 
plac«,  they  sell  the  stodt  a^^^^j"^ 
the  sovereigns,  and  bring  them  I** 
again.  .. 

The  Bank  of  England  buys  witi 
its  notes  a  million  in  FVesfh  f^rerD- 
ment  securities ;  it  then  aelh  tw  ^ 
curities  to  the  Bank  of  FVanc* J* 

rid,  which  it  brings  to  this  com' 
sells  here  the  gold  for  w  w^ 
with  which  it  agun  buys  Ae  s«»f 
amount  of  foreign  seciintie»|^  . 

In  these  two  cases  A«JT'^ 
gold  causes  no  export  o^JJJ^*  ^ 

Suppose  that  a  house  va^m^ 
child's  imports  from  to  ^^^^ 
branches  three  millions  of^''^^ 
It  sells  them  to  tfie  Bank,  an^ 
the  amount  in  GoTcrnmem  f^^, 
ties.  The  balance  of  trade  tfWP^ 
in  favour  of  this  counfrr,  »»  "V, 
few  months,  or  a  ywr,  no  .2»'° 
be  exported.  Then  the  exponj^ 
newed,  the  house  sells  its  ^  j^. 
and  re-buvsandsendsthep'^^i 
It  emplovs  the  amount^^^ 
gold  can  be  agam  v^V^J^.  ^» 
it  buys  the  latter  and  ^^Jj^i 
to  this  country,  b  thb  oj*  ^ 
have  nothing  to  do  ^^^^^d 

ImiQ  circumstance  ^'^ 
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If»  therefore,  England  buy  goods 
abroad  for  money,  uiatead  of  produ* 
cing  them  at  home,  the  will  lose  the 
employment  for  capital  and  labour 
which  the  production  of  them  would 
yield.  If  she  buy  com,  silks,  ships, 
&C.,  abroad  for  money  which,  should 
she  produce  them  at  home,  would 
employ  twenty  millions  of  capital 
ana  two  millions  of  souls,  she  will 
export  less  goods  from  it  instead  of 
more,  and  she  will  deprive  herself 
of  employment  for  this  amount  of 
capital  and  numl>er  of  souls. 

This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  buy- 
ing  of  cheap  goods  of  one  foreign 
nation  with  money,  instead  of  dear 
ones  of  another  wiUi  ffoods.  Let  us 
suppose  that  England  wants  to  buy 
wme  annually  to  the  amount  of  about 
a  million,  and  that  she  can  buy  of 
France  twenty  per  cent  cheaper  than 
of  Portugal,  but  the  former  will  only 
take  money,  while  the  latter  wffl  tske 
manufactures  in  payment  Let  us 
suppose  farther,  tiiat-ia  single  mer- 
chant manages  llie  whole  business. 

If  she  buy  of  France,  she  practi- 
(*a11y  takes  a  million  of  soTereigns  to 
the  merchant,  and  he,  after  deduct* 
ing  his  profit,  sends  them  to  France, 
and  receives  in  exchange  the  wines; 
they  are  then  expended  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  wine  on  foreign  mer* 
chandise,  manufactures,  &c. 

If  she  buy  of  Portugal,  the  same 
quantity  of  wine  will  require  1 ,200,000 
sovereigns ;  slie  practically  takes  them 
to  the  merchant,  and  he,  after  de- 
ducting his  profit,  buys  woollens, 
cottons,  &c.,  with  them ;  he  does  not 
send  them  abroad,  but  instead,  he 
sends  die  manufactures,  and  receives 
in  exchange  the  wine.  We  will  as- 
sume that  he  only  sends  manufac- 
tures to  the  value  of  a  million,  and 
deduct  the  remainder  of  the  sum  for 
profit  and  expenses. 

Now,  supposing  that  Portugal 
would  not  take  the  manufactures,  if 
England  would  not  take  the  wine, 
the  case  stands  thus.  England  will 
sell  yearly  one  million's  worth  of 
manufactures  more  if  she  buy  of 
Portugal,  than  she  will  do  if  she  buy 
of  FVance.  On  the  one  hand,  then, 
there  is  a  saving  of  £200,000,  and  on 
the  other  there  is  the  profit  on  the 
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What  is  tlda  profit?  InatiAweruig 
the  question,  we  must  look  at  the 
interests  separately,  which  compose 
the  community.  Suppose  that  the 
manufactures  comprenend  j£400^)00 
in  woollens,  £400,000  in  cottons,  and 
£200,000  in  hardware;  and  that  the 
manufacturers  gain  on  them  a  profit 
of  ten  per  cent  The  body  of  mas- 
ters will  gain  on  them,  in  the  wool- 
len trade  £40/)00,  in  the  cotton  trade 
the  same  sum,  and  in  the  hardware 
trade  £20,000.  They  will  consist  in 
a  considerable  degree  of  labour,  and 
to  the  body  of  the  labouring  classes 
this  will  be  clear  profit;  this  body, if 
they  were  not  exported,  would  re- 
ceive in  the  aggregate  so  much  less 
for  iti  labour.  They  will  consist  in 
part  of  wool,  provisions,  &c.,  we  will 
suppose,  to  the  amount  of  £100,000  % 
this  sum  will  be  nearly  all  clear  pro- 
fit to  the  agriculturists,  as  a  body,  for 
the  latter  could  not  sell  the  wool, 
ht,y  if  the  manufactures  were  not 
sent.  The  outward  freight  will  be 
clear  profit  to  the  shipowners.  There 
will  be  considerable  profit  gained 
by  the  monied  interest  from  the 
additional  employment  of  capital^ 
the  importers  of  cotton,  dyes,  &c, 
the  mdcers  of  machinery,  trades- 
men, and  most  parts  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  revenue  will  be  enlarged 
by  enlarged  consumption.  A  part  of 
the  manufactures  will  be  fabricated 
from  foreign  produce,  but  this  will 
be  chiefly  bought  with  British  hibour. 
Allowing  on  ^is  point  £100,000,  the 
community  will  gain  £900,000  by 
sending  the  manufactures  to  Portu- 
gal. Tnis  will  be  direct  profit,  and 
to  it  ought  to  be  added  the  indirect 
profit  producing  by  the  extension  of 
trade  generally,  which  will  flow  from 
the  export  of  the  manufactures. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am  not 
speaking  in  vague  terms  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  mass.  If  the  woollen 
trade  could  not  sell  the  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  worth  of  wool- 
lens, should  it  be  unable  to  send 
them  to  Portugal,  it  is  a  truth  wholly 
above  question,  that  the  profits  and 
wages  on  them  would  be  clear  gain 
to  the  masters  and  workmen  as  a 
bodv.  If  the  wool,  provisions,  &c. 
could  only  be  sold  tnrough  the  ex- 
port of  the  manufactures.  It  is  indis- 
putable that  the  money  received  for 
them  would  be  nearly  all  clear  gain 
to  the  landownersy  fitfmers^  nA  hus' 
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bandry  labourers,  as  a  body.  It  is 
evident  that  the  freight  on  the  manu- 
iiictures  would  be  clear  gain  to  die 
ahipowners  and  seamen  as  a  body,  if 
the  manufactures  could  only  be  ex* 
ported  by  being  thus  sent  to  Portu- 
gal. The  prom  to  the  body  would 
be  profit  to  the  individual.  The 
more  demand  there  is  for  woollens, 
the  more  trade  and  emplo)rment  there 
are  for  the  individual  manufacturers 
and  workmen.  An  additional  de- 
mand for  com  gives  better  prices  to 
the  farmer  and  more  work  to  his  la* 
bourer. 

This  applies  still  more  forcibly  to 
the  trade  with  the  Colonies,  because 
their  means  of  buying  of  England 
depend  chiefly  on  tiieir  sales  to  her. 
They  could  buy  but  little  of  her, 
should  she  transfer  her  trade  to  fo- 
reign nations,  and  she  would  sell  to 
such  nations  infinitely  less  than  she 
now  sells  to  them.  Suppose  that 
she  gives  to  them  ten  millions  for 
goods,  which  she  could  buy  of  fo- 
reign nations  for  eight,  and  that  they 
buy  goods  of  her  to  the  amount  of 
ten  niiliions ;  but  should  she  transfer 
her  purchases  to  such  nations,  the 
letter  and  the  Colonies  would  only 
buy  of  her  to  the  amount  of  five,  m 
Uiis  case,  she  would  sain  two  millions 
on  the  one  hand,  ana  lose  the  sale  of 
five  millions*  worth  of  goods  on  the 
otlier:  her  loss  would  \ery  far  ex- 
ceed her  gain. 

.  What  is  true  touching  the  whole, 
is  equally  true  touching  tlie  part ;  in 
the  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  trades, 
she  must  lose  in  proportion  as  she 
may  buy  with  money  instead  of  goods. 
The  Economists,  as  I  have  stated, 
from  Adam  Smith  downwards,  have 
been  led  into  theh'  ruinous  error  by 
these  assumptions :  1.  That  if  Eng- 
land buy  cheap  goods  abroad,  instead 
of  producing  them  at  a  dearer  rate 
at  home,  the  community  will  have 
the  difference  of  price  to  expend  on 
other  things.  In  refutation  of  this,  it 
is  demonstrable,  tliat,  if  she  buy  fo- 
reign corn,  silks,  &&  the  agricultu- 
rists, silk-manufacturers,  ^c.^— that  is 
above  half  the  community — must 
have  incalculably  less  money  to  ex- 
pend in  general  commodities  than 
they  have  had  under  tlie  restrictive 
system ;  and  that  this  must  of  neces- 
sity reduce  trade,  prices,  and  wages, 
and  cause  the  rest  of  the  community 
to  have  incalculably  less,    2.  That  u 
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she  buy  gooda  aliroad,  iriatcad  m 
producing  them  at  home,  ahe  ikkc 
of  necessity  pay  for  them  solely  wit* 
ffoods;  therefore  it  caimot   redoo* 
her  employment  for  oipital  and  b- 
bour.    in  refutation  oT  this»  all  «- 
perience,  as  well  aa  the  nature  <if 
things,  demonstrateBydiat  she  can  fabj 
of  ouier  nations  without  paying  then 
with  goods — that  she  can  buy  waiypt 
of  France,  Germany,  Rusaia,  or  asv 
other  foreign  part,  than  ahe  does  ^ 
the  amount  of  nuiny  millions  anait- 
ally,  without  increasing  her  exp^i 
of  goods — ^that  if  alie  so  bujr,  the 
amount  of  her  purchases  can  go  in- 
to the  general  balance  of  trade  aeain^? 
her,  and  the  balance   can  be^froM 
time  to  time  adjusted  by  billa,  or  aa 
export  of  gold — and  that,  if  an  ad- 
verse balance  compel  her  to  boy 
gold,  this  reduces,  instead  of  incrn- 
sing,  her  export  of  goods.     It  is  d^ 
monstrable,  that  if  she  buy  of  a  fo- 
reign nation,  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible for  her  purchases  to  give  to 
such  nation  the  power  to  buy  of  b«r 
to  an  equ^  extent,  or  to  naoie  thse 
a  comparatively  small  one.     And  ia 
refutation  of  the  doctrine-,  that  if  ca- 
pital and  labour  be  driven  from  oa^^ 
employment  they  can  always  find  in- 
other,  the  history  of  every  countrr 
in  which  the  land  is  appro|Miati^ 
proves  that  it  has  always  been  op- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  its  popiiis- 
tion.    All  such  countries^  with  Free 
Trade,  have  had  their  inhabitantt^ 
bound  to  the  extreme  of  indigence 
by  deficiency  of  employment  and  in- 
ability to  obtain  prices  which  would 
yield  adequate  profits  and   waees. 
The  assumptions  on  which  the  Lco> 
nomists  rest  are  thus  wholly  falla- 
cious. 

The  grand  essenUal  then  ia,  em- 
ployment FOR  CAPITAL  ANO  LABOl  R. 

Comparative  cheapness  is  a  natioii&l 
scourge,  in  so  far  as  it  diminishes  such 
employment.  Putting  out  of  sight 
the  raw  produce  used  by  the  export- 
ing manufacturers,  wluch  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  question,  cheapn«^»  l< 
a  point  of  minor  and  compantiveir 
trifling  importance.  The  compara- 
tive dcamess  of  silks,  gloves^  sugar, 
&c.,  affects  the  expemses  of  living: 
only ;  it  does  not  reduce  the  rate  vi 
profit  in  general  trade.  The  Fn^ 
Trade  people  argue  that  the  deame» 
of  a  commodity  reduces  its  consump- 
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on,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  assert  i 
ig  tliat  it  does  not  injure  the  con- 
iinption  of  otlier  commodities ;  it 
lerefore  follows,  that  if  silks  bedear^ 
16  community  consumes  less  of 
lem;  and  that  it  consumes  about 
le  same  quantity  of  other  commo- 
ities  when  the^  are  so,  as  when 
ley  are  cheap.  If,  then,  silks,  gloves, 
Ligar,  &c.,  be  dear,  the  cotton, 
'uollen,  and  other  manufacturers 
ave  as  high  a  rate  of  profit  and 
s  much  trade,  and  the  working 
1(18868  have  as  high  a  rate  of  wages, 
nd  as  much  work,  as  they  would 
ave  if  these  articles  were  somewhat 
heaper  from  being  bought  abroad, 
'iie  only  difference  is,  Uiey  have  a 
ms  command  over  these  articles, 
rhile  they  have  not  a  less  one  over 
tthers. 

But  if  the  production  of  dear  goods 
t  home  cause  more  capiud  and  la- 
bour to  be  employed  than  otlier  wise 
ould  be,  it  causes  profits  aud  wa^es 
o  be  higher  than  they  otherwise 
vould  be  throughout  the  community, 
f  it  enable  the  farmer  to  obtain  two 
Ji  LI  lings  per  quarter  more  for  his  corn, 
iiid  a  proportionately  higher  price 
'or  his  live  stock ;  and  the  labourer 
o  obtain  a  shilling  or  two  per  week 
nore,  or  a  few  weeks  of  employment 
nore  in  the  year ;  it  eives  them  far 
uore  on  the  one  han(C  than  it  takes 
from  them  on  the  other.  Such  pro- 
Uii'tion  has  invariably  this  effect;  it 
^uIIh  more  capital  and  labour  into 
[employment,  than  it  is  possible  for 
(*heap  buying  of  foreign  countries  to 
do ;  and  in  consequence,  it  adds  more 
to  the  income  of  every  individual 
than  will  cover  the  addition  which  it 
makes  to  price. 

The  present  system  of  Free  Trade 
stands,  as  I  have  stated,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  buying  at  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket, without  bestowing  any  regard  on 
what  is  taken  in  payment;  it  admits 
the  cheap  commodities  of  foreign 
nations,  without  providing  that  they 
shall  be  paid  for  with  goods.  Eng- 
land now  employs  the  ships  and  buys 
the  com,  silks,  &c  &c.  of  other  coun- 
tries, when  such  countries,  instead 
of  buying  more  of  her  goods,  buy 
\vti»,  in  various  instances,  than  they 
did  before  she  adopted  such  ruinous 
conduct.  In  consequence  she  really 
buys  these  commodities  with  money ; 
their  amount  is  thrown  into  the  bia- 
lance  of  trade  against  her,  and  she 
pays  it  with  bills  or  the  precious  me- 


tals ;  if  she  did  not  buy  them,  her  ex- 
ports to  the  countries  she  receives 
them  from  would  be  as  great  as  ihey 
are,  and  probably  greater. 

In  so  tar  as  she  thus  employs  Co- 
rel^ 8hip8,and  buys  foreign  commo- 
dities, she  takes  employment  from 
her  own  capital  and  labour,  and  gives 
it  to  tliose  of  other  nations.  Every 
foreign  ship  which  she  rc^larly  em- 

eoys,  prevents  a  British  one  from 
dng  built  and  employed,  and  of 
course  prevents  the  commodities  re- 
quisite tor  the  building, repairing,and 
provisioning  of  such  British  vessel 
trom  being  made  use  of.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  other  things.  Should 
she  buy  all  her  silks'  abroad  in  this 
manner,  she  would  deprive  a  quan- 
tity of  her  capital  and  labour,  equal 
to  that  engaged  in  the  Silk  Trade,  of 
employment  Should  she  act  so  toucb- 
imc  other  articles,  like  effects  would 
follow. 

England  has  therefore  taken  from 
her  capital  and  labour  an  enormous 
portion  of  employment,  and  given  it 
to  tliose  of  foreigners;  and  she  has 
thereby  taken  from  the  remainder  all 
the  employment  which  this  portion 
yielded,  and  given  it  to  those  of  fo- 
reigners likewise.    The  ruined  ship- 
owner can  no  longer  employ  his  ca- 
pital and  English  seamen,  but  instead, 
the  foreign  one  employs  his  capital 
and  foreign  seamen :  The  former  can 
no  longer  employ  tlie  EiijB;lish  ship- 
builder, rope-maker,' grazier,  &c  &c. 
but  instead  the  latter  employs  foreign 
ones.  The  starving  silk-weavers  can 
no  longer  consume  English  produce 
and  manufactures,  save  through  pa- 
rochial aid;  but  instead  the  foreign 
ones  consume  foreign  produce  and 
manufactures.     So  it  is   through- 
out  This  is  not  the  worst   She  has 
produced,  amidst  a  large  part  of  her 
population,  a  constant  destructive 
glut  of  capital  and  labour.  By  open- 
ing her  market  to  all  foreign  commo- 
dities at  a  fixed  price,  she  has  redu- 
ced, in  a  ruinous  degree,  the  profits 
and  wages  of  the  principal  portion  of 
her  inliabitants.    Not  only  have  the 
farmers,  shipowners,  silk  manufao 
turers,  &c.  lost  a  large  part  of  their 
trade,  but  they  can  reap  nothing  save 
loss  from  the  remainder.    Not  only 
have  the  husbandry  labourers,  silk- 
weavers,  &c.  lost  a  large  part  of  their 
employment,  but  they  cannot  extract 
from  what  is  left  them  a  sufficiency 
of  necessaries.  If  various  trades  c« 


S^vent  tlie  fanlfpfsr  from  robbing 
em  of  their  buflineesy  thef  can  only 
do  lo  by  tiie  taerifioe  of  necesnary 
profits  and  waffes. 

This  tremendous  loss  of  profits  and 
wages  in  the  trade  whicn  has  not 
been  surrendered  to  foreigners,  has 
taken  a  further  prodigious  quantity 
of  employment  from  capital  and  la- 
bour in  every  business.  This  has 
produced,  in  every  business,  a  bale- 
ml  glut  of  capital  and  labour;  the 
same  amount  of  capital  can  bring 
more  goods  to  market, — ^the  same 
quantity  of  labour  is  compelled  to 
produce  more,  and  tliis  has  made  the 
glut  much  greater.  It  has  inevitably 
followed,  that  profits  and  wages  have 
fallen  to  the  same  ruinous  point  in 
every  business. 

Now,  where  are  we  to  find  the 

Sin  to  be  placed  against  all  tliis  in 
e  balance-sheet?  Commodities 
have  been  much  cheapened.  Has, 
then,  the  population  a  greater  com- 
mand over  tliem  for  consumption? 
No,  it  never  before  had  so  little  com- 
mand over  them^  in  reality,  they 
never  before  were  so  dear  to  it; 
never  before  were  the  means  of  the 
capitalists  and  labourer  for  procu- 
ring luxuries  and  food  so  small,  as 
they  are  at  present  The  profits  of 
the  employers — ^putting  aside  their 
capital — will  scarcely  procure  them 
common  necessaries,  and  the  work- 
ing classes  are  practically  enduring 
the  miseries  of  famine.  Commodi- 
ties have  been  cheapened,  only  by 
the  destruction  of  the  means  of  buy- 
ing them ;  silks  have  been  cheapened 
by  taking  from  the  mass  of  tiie  com- 
munity the  means  of  wearing  them  $ 
com  has  been  cheapened  by  taking 
from  the  body  of  the  labouring  or- 
ders the  means  of  eating  bread. 

And  is  there  the  least  evidence  to 
prove  that  this  system  has  increased 
the  exports  of  England  ?  No.  Be- 
fore she  adopted  it,  her  exports  were, 
in  proportion,  larger  and  more  regu- 
lar than  they  have  been  since :  had 
they  increased  in  proportion  as  they 
then  did,  they  woula  have  been,  at 
this  moment,  greater  than  they  are. 
She  buys  some  commodities  of  fo- 
reign nations  which  she  then  refused; 
and  by  so  doing,  she  reduces  her 
means  for  buying  other  commodities 
of  them.  She  employs  the  ships  of 
such  nations;  and,  in  consequence, 
^he  buys  of  them  less  timber,  hemp, 
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pitch,  Ieo.  She  biiya  WemA  «&»: 
and,  in  consequence,  ahe  buys  Ie« 
French  wine,  brandy,  hx*  She  boy^ 
foreign  com,  and  from  this  she  bars 
less  of  general  foreign  gooda.  Tbn 
all  this  causes  her  to  buy  leaa  ctf^ani, 
tiierefore,  to  sell  leaa  to,  her  own  n^ 
lonies ;  this  opevmtea  to  diminish  ^xi^ 
farther  her  purchasea  of  foreisa 
countries.  It  may  be  regarded  a* 
certain,  that  she  now  buys  leas  o*. 
and  sells  less  to,  these  coimtriei, 
than  she  would  have  done  lied  ikt 
not  changed  her  system. 

But  there  is  the  reduction  of  pricft 
so  necessary  for  enabling  her  manu- 
facturers to  compete  auceesifuilT 
with  foreigners  abroad.  Wluat  is  tbf 
exactwortii  of  this  plea?  Foreignen 
have  reduced  their  prices  mm  ahe  h» 
done,  and  when  they  liave  been  us- 
able to  do  this,  they  have  raised  Aei* 
protecting  duties  against  her.  W 
rious  foreign  markets  are  just  as 
much  closed  against  Iter  maauhr^ 
tures  as  the^r  were  before  she  re- 
duced her  prices  I  America,  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  several  Cvennan  stattn 
have,  in  one  way  or  anotiier,  raised 
their  duties  agamst  her ;  and,  up«a 
the  whole,  her  goods  liave  leas  ar- 
cess  to  foreign  markets  now  tliaa 
they  had  before  they  were  cheapened 

I  maintain,  that  the  exports  of  Eng- 
land are  much  less  than  they  would 
liave  been  had  she  not  changed  ber 
system.    But  if  1  grants  for  the  sakf 
of  argument,  that  the  change  has  add- 
ed to  them  even  five  milfloBa,  wlal 
is  the  profit?  Trade,  like  sold,  mar 
be  bought  too  dear;  therefore,  what 
price  has  she  paid  for  the  increase  ? 
Her  profit  is  this — she  has  raised  pro- 
digiously to  herself  the  prices  offo- 
reign  goods;  she  has  compelled  her- 
self to  give  for  the  same  quantity  of 
such  goods,  perhaps  ten  or  fiftm 
millions'  worth  more  of  her  own ; 
she  has  constrained  her  capita]t«t» 
and  labourers  to  give  infinitelv  more 
of  their  profits  and  labour  \w  the 
same  portion  of  foreign  commoditieiu 
She  has  given  as  the  price  of  tiie  in- 
crease the  profits  of  her  capilalistis 
and  the  necessaries  of  her  workinf 
classes — the  prosperity,  comfort,  and 
peace  of  her  whole  plopulation.    hi 
respect  of  pecuniary  profit,  she  bis 
been  buying  shillhip  at  a  soveretsQ 
each;  for  every  million  which  slie 
has  thus  added  to  her  foreign  tnde, 
she  haa  struck  tw ^ty  nulliou  from 
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her  homt  and  dolooial  mde.  To 
gain  this  increMe,  the  has  filled  her- 
t»elf  with  insolvencyy  want,  wretdn 
Mlness,  •tarratioii,  crime,  coiiTulnon 
—in  a  word,  with  all  the  elements  of 
aational  barbarism,  bankruptcy,  and 
revolution  1 

What  do  the  wise  men  of  Free 
rrade  oppose  to  all  this?  Theofficial 
iccounts  of  imports  and  exports.  The 
!onna^e  entries  are  of  such  an  amount, 
^gom^  shipping  interest  is  in  the 
lighest  prosperity.  So  much  sillc  has 
>een  entered  at  the  custom-house, 
*rffo  the  sUk  trade  is  in  the  highest 
>ro8peritv.  The  custom-house  re« 
urns  of  imports  and  exports  are  so 
lud  flo,  ergo  the  whole  population 
s  in  the  highest  prosperity.  Profits 
ind  wages  are,  of  course,  out  of  the 
juestion;  it  matters  not  if  the  amount 
>f  the  business  indicated  by  the  of- 
icial  papers  will  only  yield  one- 
-ourth  ofthe  profit  and  wages  it  for- 
nerly  yielded  j  it  is  of  no  moment 
f  the  capitaliBt  can  only  employ  his 
noney  at  a  loss,  and  the  labourer 
*an  obtain  nothing  for  his  labour* 
?lace  before  these  wise  men,  in  Par- 
iameut  or  out  of  it,  the  most  conclu- 
(ive  proof  that  their  measures  hare 
nvolved  the  shipping  interest,  the 
lilk  trade — ^the  wiiole  population  in 
CMS  and  misery ;  and  tneir  reply  is, 
'  Figures  are  against  you — we  ean 
ook  only  at  the  figures  of  the  cus- 
om-house — ^profits  and  wages  have 
lothinj^  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
rour  rocts  we  cannot  deign  to  no- 
ice." 

V\liat  inexpiable  wickedness  can 
England  have  committed,  that  she  is 
huH  placed  under  the  dominion  of 
nen  so  incomprehensibly  destitute 
>i  common  knowledge  and  under- 
(tanding ! 

The  more  extensively  she  applies 
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tiiia  ayitem  of  Free  Trade,  the  mom 
employment  she  must  take  from  her 
^pital  and  labour,  and  the  more  ter- 
rible must  the  consequences  be  to 
herself.  She  has  only  to  extend  it  a 
little  farther  in  regard  to  agricultu- 
ral produce,  to  deprive  Ireland  al« 
most  wholly  of  a  market,  saying  no- 
thing  of  the  British  agriculturists. 
What  would  flow  from  this?  She  has 
only  to  apply  it  to  sugar,  timber,  and 
salt  fish,  to  involire  her  more  vduable 
colonies  in  complete  ruin.  What 
would  tliis  produce  ? 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  only 
cases  in  which  FVee  Trade,  tn  ntck 
articles  as  she  and  her  cohnies  can 
produce  in  sufficient  quantity,  could 
benefit  England  ,•  and  I  have  shewn, 
that  they  are  not  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  I  will  now  state  the 
only  cases  in  which,  speaking  gene* 
rally,  it  is  possible  for  Free  liiule  to 
benefit  her. 

The  first  comprises  the  raw  pro- 
duce used  by  her  exporting  manu- 
facturers. 

The  second  comprises  such  com- 
modities as  she  and  tier  colonies  can* 
notproduce. 

The  third  comprises  such  commo- 
dities  as  she  and  her  colonies  cannot 
produce  in  sufiicient  quantity ;  in 
this  case,  her  home  and  colonial  pro- 
ducers ought  to  be  sufficiently  pro» 
tected. 

The  commodities  comprehended 
in  these  cases,  are  not  involved  in  the 
controversy.  The  old  restrictive  sys* 
tem  of  England  cherished  Free  Trade 
in  them  as  far  as  practicable.  All 
which  the  wool  prooucers  at  present 
daim  is,  that  protection  in  duty  which 
is  given  to  the  rest  of  the  communi- 
ty. The  Free  Trade  which  the  Eco- 
nomists* advocate  and  their  oppo- 
nents condemn,  relates  only  to  the 


*  As  ludicrous  an  argument  as  I  ever  met  with  has  recently^  hetn  given  to  the 
vorld  by  one  of  the  l^^ee  Trade  Tislonaries,  viz.  That  England  ought  to  be  incit«d 
ly  the  example  of  ancient  Carthage  and  Tyre,  to  persevere  in  her  new  system.  What 
«'ere  they  ?  Mere  commercial  cities  which  traded  and  carried  between  nation  and 
lution.  In  so  far  as  they  produced  eommodities,  they  liad  no  competitors ;  their 
realth  was  acquired  hy  pnurtical  monopoly  and  prohihition  ;  as  soon  as  they  were  assall- 
•d  by  competitors,  tliat  is,  when  they  were  exposed  to  Free  Trsde,  they  fell  into  irre- 
ri(*vable  ruin.  Holland  formerly  reacmblad  them  in  a  great  measure ;  she  was  the 
nprrhont  and  carrier  between  other  nations,  and  when  they  rivalled  her  she  sunk. 
Does  the  British  empfa«  resemble  them  ?  No.  It  feuis  comparatively  no  trading  and 
arrying  between  one  foreign  nation  and  another,  and  it  is  almost  wholly  dependent 
»n  production.  It  may  find  in  them  an  awful  beoeon,  but  not  an  example.  I  men* 
ion  this  as  a  proof  of  the  tenaummate  Ignorance  of  tbs  lW|gK«rt9  who  declaim  so  fu. 
lously  la  jhtour  of  what  they  call  Im  Trade* 
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ccmmodUiei  which  England  and  her 
colonies  can  produce  insufficient  quan" 
tity.  Of  course,  it  can  give  no  free- 
dom to  her  trade,  beyond  enabling 
one  interest  to  ruin  another,  to  the 
grievous  injury  of  all ;  it  enables  the 
merchants  to  ruin  the  agriculturists 
and  shipowners,  and  the  mercers  to 
xum  the  silk  manufacturers;  and  such 
is  all  the  freedom  her  trade  can  gain 
from  it  In  reality,  it  frees  the  trade 
of  foreign  nations  from  restrictions 
and  prohibitions,  and  places  them  on 
the  trade  of  En|];land. 

Free  Trade  m  such  conmiodities 
only  as  are  comprised  in  the  fore- 
going cases,  was  the  Free  Trade 
of  Mr  Pitt,  as  well  as  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  this  country.  That  great 
statesman  defended  his  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  on  the  ground 
^atit  would  greatly  enlargelhe  sales 
and  the  employment  for  capital  and 
labour  of  England  on  the  one  hand, 
wiUiout  materially  reducing  them  on 
the  other.  He  said  of  the  two  coun- 
tries— "  Having  each  its  own  and  dis- 
tinct staples — having  each  that  which 
the  other  wanted,  and  not  clashing  in 
the  great  and  leading  lines  of  their 
respective  riches,  they  were  like  two 
great  traders  in  difterent  branches; 
they  might  enter  into  a  traffic  which 
would  prove  mutually  beneficial  to 
them."  Tliis  extract  contains  the 
mnd  principle  on  which  intercourse 
between  nation  and  nation  must  be 
founded,  to  be  beneficial. 
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Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr  Yr. 
He  could  not  conceive  that  a  tmi- 
between  two  countnes  could  tW^: 
advantage,  which  should  enable W* 
to  supply  the  othn-  with  what  it  <&i 
not  want,  and  cauae  them  to  elai^  ii 
the  great  and  leading  lines  of  their  re- 
spective riches.  If  he  could  rise  frm? 
his  grave,  what  would  he  say  of  th^ 
present  system  ?  Wliat  would  he  sit 
when  he  saw  foreign  nations  suffrr- 
ed  to  supply  England  voitk  every  M.&^ 
she  did  not  want — when  he  saw  the^ 
suffered  to  clash  with  and  di«4r<^ 
that  great  source  of  wealth,  agrkfii- 
ture,— that  great  source  of  weuth  i£i 
protection,  shippingy — ^that  importu; 
source  of  weuUi,  the  silk  mani^- 
ture, — in  a  word,  all  her  sources  c 
riches  ?  What  would  he  say  when  b^ 
saw  foreign  nations  suffered  to  do  aii 

this,  WITHOUT  GIVING  UP    AKT  THIXb 
IN  THE  WAY  OP  BQUFVALENT  ? 

I  have  said  sufficient  to  prove  tfasr 
the  Free  Trade  doctrines  of  die  Eoi- 
nomists  are  wholly  false  in  the  »b- 
stract,  that  they  are  as  false  in  regani 
to  national  wealth,  as  in  re«H  t<^ 
other  matters,  and  that  noduns'raD 
be  more  erroneous  than  the  i^e^t- 
tion,  as  a  general  principle,  TraJe 
ought  to  be  free.  My  concludii^ 
observations  must  be  given  in  as* 
other  article. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he,  &c.  kc. 
One  op  the  Old  School. 

London,  Sept  90, 1829. 


TRANSLATION  OP  DELTA's  SONNET  *'  ON  VISITING  ABBOTSFORD.' 

(  Vide  Blackwood s  Magazine  for  August^  1829.) 

A  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.      VISITANDO  ABBOTSFORD, 
SONETTO. 

Placida  calma  sul  pineto  ombroso 
Scendea  col  raggio  del  cadente  giomo, 
Ed  io  calcava  il  sacro  suol,  pensoso 
E  reverente,  alle  tue  soglie  mtomo. 

Ecco,  io  dicea,  le  torri,  ecco  11  soggiomo 
Dell*  ingegno  divin,  che  glorioso 
Fe'  il  secol  nostro  coUo  stile  adomo, 
Che  non  teme  del  tempo  il  dente  esoso. 


Oh  come,  quando  Tinfinita  schiera 
Degli  or  viventi  giacera  sotterra, 
E  TU  pur  visto  avrai  Fultima  sera, 

Devoti  qui  dal  piil  lontan  confine 
I  peregrin  verranno  della  terra, 
D  eate  torri  a  baciar  Talte  mine ! 


CD. 
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A  SINGULAR  LETTER  FROM  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 


Conmumicated  by  Mr  Hogg^  the  Ettrich  Shepherd. 


My  dbar  Friend, 

In  my  last  I  related  to  you  all  the 
circumstances  of  our  settlement  here, 
md  the  prospect  that  we  had  of  a 
>eaceful  and  pleasant  habitation.  In 
ruth,  it  is  a  nne  country,  and  inha- 
Hted  by  a  fine  race  of  people,  for  the 
Cousies,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  of  them, 
ire  a  simple  and  ingenuous  race,  and 
Captain  Johnstone  having  ensured 
he  friendship  and  protection  of  their 
;hief,  we  lived  in  the  most  perfect 
lannony  with  them,  trafficking  with 
hem  for  oxen,  for  which  we  gave 
hem  iron  and  copper  in  exchange, 
he  former  being  neld  in  high  esti- 
nation  by  them.  But  alas !  sir,  such 
I  fate  has  befallen  to  me  since  I  wrote 
'ou  last,  as  I  am  sure  never  fell  to 
he  lot  of  a  human  being.  And  I  am 
low  goin^  to  relate  to  you  one  of 
hose  stones  which,  were  it  to  occur 
n  a  romance,  would  be  reckoned 
[uite  out  of  nature,  and  beyond  all 
K>unds  of  probability,  so  true  is  it, 
hat  there  are  many  things  in  heaven 
md  earth  that  are  not  dreamed  of  in 
lur  philosophy^ 

You  knew  my  Agnes  from  her 
'hildhood— you  were  at  our  wedding 
It  Beattock,  and  cannot  but  remem- 
)er  what  an  amiable  and  lovely  girl 
(he  then  was.*  I  thought  so,  and  so 
lid  you,  at  least  you  said  you  never 
lad  as  bonny  a  bride  on  your  knee, 
iut  you  will  hardly  believe  tliat  her 
>eauty  was  then  nothing  in  compari- 
on  with  what  it  became  afterwuxis ; 
md  when  she  was  going  about  our 
lew  settlement  with  our  little  boy  in 
ler  arms,  I  have  often  fancied  that  I 
lerer  saw  as  lovely  a  human  being. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  tlie  chief  Karoo 
'^me  to  me  one  day  with  his  inter* 
>rpter,  whom  he  caused  to  make  a 
ong  palaver  about  his  power,  and  do- 
nioion,  and  virtues,  and  his  great  de- 
tire  to  do  much  good.  The  language 
>(  this  fellow  being  a  mixture  of 
Caifre,  High  Dutch,  and  English,  was 
>pculiarly  ludicrous,  and  most  of  all 
(0  when  he  concluded  with  express* 
n^  his  lord's  desire  to  have  my  wife 
o  be  his  own,  and  to  give  me  in  ex- 
rhanffe  for  her  four  oxen,  the  best 
hat  I  could  choose  from  his  herd ! 


As  he  made  the  proposal  in  pre* 
sence  of  my  wife,  she  was  so  much 
tickled  with  the  absurdity  of  the  prc^ 
posed  barter,  and  the  manner  in  which 
It  was  expressed,  that  she  laughed 
immoderately.  Karoo,  thinking  she 
was  delighted  with  it,  eyed  her  with 
a  look  that  surpasses  all  description, 
and  then  caused  his  interpreter  make 
another  palaver  to  her  concerning  all 
the  gooa  things  she  was  to  enjoy,  one 
of  which  was,  that  she  was  to  ride 
upon  an  ox  whose  horns  were  tipped 
with  gold.  I  thanked  the  great  Karoo 
for  his  kind  intentions,  but  declared 
my  incapability  to  part  with  my  wife, 
for  that  we  were  one  flesh  and  blood, 
and  nothing  could  separate  us  but 
death.  He  could  comprehend  no  such 
tie  as  this.  All  men  sold  their  wives 
and  daughters  as  they  listed,  I  was 
told,->for  that  the  women  were  the 
sole  property  of  the  men.  He  had 
bougnt  many  women  from  the  Tarn- 
bookies,  that  were  virgins,  and  had 
never  given  above  two  cows  for  any 
of  them ;  and  because  he  desired  to 
have  my  wife,  he  had  offered  me  as 
much  for  her  as  would  purchase  four 
of  the  best  wives  in  all  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  that  therefore  I  was  bound 
to  give  her  up  to  him.  And  when  I 
told  him  finally  that  nothing  on  earth 
could  induce  me  to  part  with  her,  he 
seemed  offended,  bit  his  thumb,  knit* 
ted  his  brows,  and  studied  long  in 
silence,  always  casting  glances  at 
Agnes  of  great  pathos  and  languish* 
ment,  which  were  perfectly  irresisti- 
ble, and  ultimately  he  struck  his 
spear's  head  in  the  ground,  and  offer- 
ed me  ten  cows  and  a  bull  for  my 
wife,  and  a  choice  virgin  to  boot 
When  this  proffer  was  likewise  de* 
clined,  he  smiled  in  derision,  telling 
me  I  was  the  son  of  foolishness,  ana 
that  he  foretold  I  should  repent  it 
Three  times  he  went  over  this,  and 
then  went  away  in  high  dudgeon. 
Will  you,  sir,  believe,  or  will  any  per- 
son alive  believe,  that  it  was  possible 
I  could  live  to  repent  this  ? 

My  William  was  at  this  time 
about  eleven  months  old,  but  was 
still  at  the  breast,  as  I  could  never 
prevail  on  his  lovely  mother  to  wean 
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biniy  and  at  the  T07  time  of  which  I 
am  nieakinff,  our  little  eettlemeiit 
was  mraded  one  night  by  a  tribe  of 
thoee  laige  baboons  called  onrang- 
outangs,  podffoa*  or  wild  men  of  the 
woods,  who  did  great  mischief  to  our 
firaitayyamayaadcarrols.  From  that 
time  we  kepi  a  greai  numlNv  of 
guns  Iciaded,  and  set  a  walch ;  and 
at  length  the  depredators  were  again 
discovered.  \%e  sallied  out  upon 
them  io  a  bodjr,  not  without  alarm, 
for  thef  are  powerful  and  TindictiTe 
animals,  ana  our  guns  were  gbIj 
loaded  with  common  shot.  Thef 
fled  at  the  fir«t  ngfat  of  us,  and  that 
with  such  swiftness  that  we  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  catch  deers,  but 
we  ffot  one  close  fire  at  them,  and 
doubtless  wounded  a  number  of 
them,  as  their  course  waa  traced 
with  blood  We  pursued  them  as 
Iv  as  the  Keys  nver,  which  they 
swam,  and  we  lost  them. 
Amonff  all  the  depredativB,  there  was 
none  fell  but  one  youngling,  which  i 
lifted  in  my  arms,  when  it  looked  so 
pitifully,and  cried  so  like  a  child, that 
my  heart  bled  for  it  A  large  mon» 
ster,  more  than  six  feet  hi^h,  per- 
ceivinir  that  he  had  lost  his  cub,  re* 
turned  brandishing  a  huge  dub,  and 
grinning  at  me.  I  wanted  to  restore 
the  ibominable  brat,  for  I  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  killing  it,  it  was 
so  like  a  human  creature ;  but  before 
I  could  do  this  several  shots  had  been 
fired  by  my  companions  at  the  hide* 
ous  monster,  which  caused  him  once 
more  to  take  to  his  heels,  but  turn* 
ing  oft  as  he  fled,  he  made  threaten- 
ing gestures  at  me.  A  Kousi  ser* 
vant  that  we  had  finished  the  cub, 
and  I  caused  it  to  be  buried. 

The  very  morning  after  that  but 
one,  Agnes  and  her  black  maid  were 
milking  our  few  cows  upon  the 
green:  I  was  in  the  garaen,  and 
William  was  toddling  about  pulling 
flowers,  when,  all  at  once,  the  wo- 
men were  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  a 
tremendous  ouranfr-outang :  issuing 
from  our  house,  which  they  had  just 
left.  They  seem  to  have  been  struck 
dumb  and  senseless  with  amasement, 
for  not  one  of  them  uttered  a  sound, 
until  the  monster,  springing  forward 
in  one  moment,  snatched  up  the  child 
and  made  off  with  him.  instead  of 
coming  to  me,  the  women  pursued 
the  animal  with  the  child,  not  know- 
ing, I  believe,  what  they  were  doing. 


The  fearful  shriekB  whidi  flvr  c  > 
tered  alarmed  me,  and  I  i«  ts  ^' 
milkhiff  green,  thinking  thf  cov- 
had  fallen  on  the  women,  as  the  cc- 
tle  of  that  diatrica  aie  tkkM  U 
pushing  when  an j  wa^  hmt  or  krv 
tated.  Before  I  renrlmd  die  rn^^ 
^ere  the  eowa  etocKl»  the  ^mtmc- 
ootaag  was  fullf  half  a  ank  fiv 
and  only  the  poar  feeUfi  eshasAi^ 
women  nuininff  acreaAuiv  afte  kn. 
For  a  good  wwle  I  o«Hdd  not  cm- 
ceive  what  was  the  nmtler,  hut  ha- 
ving my  spade  in  my  hand,  1  idkBrn- 
ed  spontaneoualy  in  the  amae  dirpp- 
tion.  Before  I  overtook  the  wssmsl 
I  heard  the  ajfoniced  eriea  of  nn^  drcr 
boy,  my  darling  WlUiam,  in  ^  psr» 
of  that  horribte  moneter.  Thoe  » 
no  sensation  of  which  tim  hmnM 
heart  is  capable  that  ean  at  aU  bt 
compared  with  the  horror  whicli  a 
thatdreadful  moment  aeiaed  oa  waae^ 
My  sinews  lost  their  tMMiwMi  omI  dt 
whole  frame  becune  lax  and  povfr- 
lees.  I  believe  I  ran  fiMtn-  thm 
usual,  but  then  I  fi^  every  mianv. 
and  as  I  passed  Agnea  she  fell  imp 
a  fit.  KeWkal,  the  black  giri,  vitk 
an  astonishing  preaenoe  of  mind,  bad 
gone  off  at  a  tan^rent,  without  orim. 
or  without  being  once  miaafd,  to 
warn  the  rest  of  the  settlen,  wteck 
she  did  with  all  expeditton.  1  pur* 
■ued  on,  breathless,  and  ahoMlM^ 
unnerved  with  agony;  but,  ms.'  1 
rather  lost  than  gained  ground. 

I  think  if  I  had  been  &rl  j  Blvt«< 
that  through  desperatiiHi  I  oouhl  har^ 
overtaken  the  monster,  but  the  iiope- 
lessness  of  success  renderf>d  me 
feeble.  The  truth  is,  that  he  did  nm 
make  great  speed,  not  nearly  the 
speed  these  animals  are  wont  to 
inake,  for  he  was  greatly  encumber- 
ed with  the  child.  You  perhafw  do 
not  understand  tiie  nature  of  thesp 
animals — neither  do  1 :  but  they  havi* 
this  peculiarity,  that  when  they  mit 
walking  leisurely  or  running  down- 
hill, they  walk  upright  like  a  huraao 
being;  but  when  hard  preaaed  on 
level  ground,  or  up-hill,  they  tt«« 
their  long  arms  as  fore-legs,  and  then 
run  with  inconceivable  swtlbie8R. 
When  flying  with  their  own  yomr, 
the  greater  part  of  them  will  nra 
nearly  twice  as  fast  aa  an  ordinaiT 
man,  for  the  cubsclmg  to  diem  witii 
both  feet  and  hands,  but  aa  my  poor 
William  shrunk  from  the  monster^s 
touchihewaa  obliged  to  embnMse  kin 
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^loBelf  with  one  paw»  and  run  on 
hree,  and  still  in  that  manner  he 
mtran  me.  O  may  never  earthly 
larent  be  enga^  in  such  a  heart- 
rending pursuit!  Keeping  still  his 
listance  before  me>  he  reached  the 
Keys  river,  and  there  the  last  ffleam 
)f  hope  closed  on  me,  for  I  could  not 
»wim  while  the  ourang-outang,  with 
nuch  acuteness,  threw  the  child 
icross  his  shoulders,  held  him  by  the 
'eet  with  one  paw,  and  with  the  other 
.hree  stemmed  the  river,  though  then 
n  flood,  with  amazing  rapidity.  It 
(vas  at  this  dreadful  moment  tlutt  my 
leloved  babe  got  his  eyes  on  me  as 
[  ran  across  the  plain  towards  him, 
md  I  saw  him  holding  up  his  little 
lands  in  the  midst  of  the  foaming 
iood,  and  crying  out, "  Pa  I  pa  I  pa  I** 
nrhich  lie  seemed  to  utter  with  a  sort 
)f  desperate  joy  at  seemg  me  ap- 
proach. 

Alas,  that  siffht  was  the  last,  for  in 
wo  minutes  thereafter  the  monster 
ranished,  with  my  dear  child,  in  the 
unffles  and  woods  beyond  the  river, 
inathen  my  course  was  stayed,  for 
o  have  thrown  myself  in,  would  on- 
y  have  been  committing  suicide,  and 
caving  a  destitute  wiaow  in  a  fo- 
*eign  land.  I  had  therefore  no  other 
resource  but  to  throw  mvself  down, 
md  pour  out  my  soul  in  lamentation 
ind  prayer  to  God.  From  this  state 
>f  hapless  misery,  I  was  quickly 
iroused  by  the  sight  of  twelve  of  my 
M>untrymen  coming  full  speed  across 
:he  plain  on  my  track.  They  were 
ill  armed  and  stripped  for  the  pur* 
tuit,  and  four  of  them,  some  of  whom 
rou  know,  Adam  Johnstone,  Adam 
Haliday,  Peter  Carruthers,  and  Jo- 
toph  Nicholson, being  excellent  swim- 
ners,  plunged  at  once  into  the  river 
ind  swam  across,  though  not  with* 
9ut  both  diificultv  and  duiger,  and 
nrithout  loss  of  time  continued  the 
pursuit. 

The  remiunder  of  us,  nine  in  num- 
ber, were  obliged  to  go  half  a  day's 
ioumey  up  the  river,  to  a  place  call- 
!*d  Shekah,  where  the  Tambookies 
dragged  us  over  on  a  hurdle;  and 
nre  there  procured  a  Kousi,  who  had 
A  hound,  which  he  pretended  could 
Tollow  the  track  of  an  ourang-outang 
aver  the  whole  world.  Urged  on  by 
A  sort  of  forlorn  and  desperate  hope, 
^e  kept  at  a  runnhig  pace  the  whole 
afternoon ;  and  at  &e  M  of  night, 
came  up  with  Peter  Caxruthers,  who 


had  lost  the  other  thr6i»,  A  singular 
adventure  had  befallen  to  himself. 
He  and  his  companions  had  i^reed 
to  keep  within  call  of  eadi  oUier ; 
but  as  he  advanced,  he  conceived  he 
heard  the  voice  of  a  child  crying  be- 
hind him  to  the  right,  on  whi^  he 
turned  off  in  that  direction, but  heard 
no  more  of  the  wail.  As  he  was 
searching,  however,  he  perceived  an 
ourang-outang  steal  from  a  thicket, 
which,  nevertheless,  it  seemed  loath 
to  leave.  When  he  pursued  it,  it 
fled  slowly,  as  with  intent  to  entice 
him  in  pursuit  from  the  spot;  but 
when  he  turned  towards  the  thicket, 
it  immediately  followed.  Peter  was 
armed  with  a  pistol  and  rapier ;  but 
his  pistol  and  powder  had  Seen  ren- 
dered useless  by  swimming  the  ri- 
ver, and  he  had  nothing  to  depend 
on  but  his  rapier.  The  creature  at 
first  was  afraid  of  the  pistol,  and 
kept  aloof;  but  seeing  no  fire  issue 
from  it,  it  came  nigher  and  nigher, 
and  seemed  determined  to  have  a 
Bcuflle  with  Carruthers  for  the  pos* 
session  of  the  thicket  At  length  it 
shook  its  head,  grinning  with  dis- 
didn,  and  motioned  him  to  fling  the 
pistol  away  as  of  no  use;  it  then  went 
and  brought  two  great  clubs,  of  which 
it  gave  hun  the  choice,  to  fight  with 
it  There  was  something  so  l>oid, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  generous,  in 
this,  that  Peter  took  one  as  if  ap- 
parently accepting  the  challenge  ; 
out  that  moment  he  pulled  out  his 
gleaming  rapier,  and  ran  at  the  hi- 
deous brute,  which  frightened  it  so 
much,  that  it  uttered  two  or  tiiree 
loud  grunts  like  a  hog,  and  scamper* 
ed  off;  but  soon  turning,  it  threw 
the  club  at  Peter  with  such  a  cer- 
tain aim,  that  it  had  very  nigh  killed 
him. 

He  saw  no  more  of  the  animal  that 
night;  but  when  we  found  Carruthers, 
he  was  still  lingering  about  the  spot, 
persuaded  that  my  child  was  there, 
and  that  if  in  life,  he  would  soon 
hear  his  cries.  We  watched  the 
thicket  all  night,  and  at  the  very 
darkest  hour,  judge  of  my  trepidar 
tion  when  I  heard  the  cries  of  a 
child  in  the  thicket,  almost  close  by 
me,  and  well  could  distinguish  that 
the  cries  proceeded  from  ttie  mouth 
of  my  own  dear  William,  from  that 
sweet  and  comely  mouth  which  I 
had  often  kissed  a  hundred  times  in 
a  day.    We  all  rushed  spontaneous* 
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Sinto  the  thicket,  and  all  towards 
e  aame  point;  but,  strange  to  re- 
late, we  only  ran  against  one  another, 
and  found  nothing  besides.  I  cried 
on  mj  boy's  name,  but  all  was  again 
silent,  and  we  heard  no  more.  He 
only  uttered  three  cries,  and  then 
we  all  heard  distinctly  that  his  cry- 
ing was  stopped  by  something  stuff- 
ed into  his  mouth.  I  still  wonder 
how  I  retained  my  reason,  for  cer- 
tainly no  parent  had  ever  such  a  trial 
to  undergo.  Before  day,  we  heard 
some  movement  in  the  thicket,  and 
though  heard  by  us  all  at  the  same 
time,  each  of  us  took  it  for  one  of 
our  companions  moving  about ;  and 
it  was  not  till  long  after  the  sun  was 
up,  that  we  at  length  discovered  a 
bed  up  among  the  thick  branches  of 
a  tree,  and  not  above  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground ;  but  the  occupants 
had  escaped,  and  no  doubt  remain- 
ed but  that  they  were  now  far  be- 
yond our  reach.  This  was  the  most 
grievous  and  heartbre^ing  miss  of 
all ;  and  I  could  not  help  giving  vent 
to  my  grief  in  excessive  weeping, 
while  al(  my  companions  were  deep- 
ly affected  with  my  overpowering 
sorrow. 

We  then  tried  the  dog,  and  by  him 
we  learned  the  way  the  fliers  had 
taken;  but  that  was  all,  for  as  the 
day  grew  warm,  he  lost  all  traces 
whatever.  We  searched  over  all  the 
country  for  many  days,  but  could 
find  no  traces  of  my  dear  boy,  either 
dead  or  alive;  and  at  length  were 
obliged  to  return  home  weary  and 
broken-hearted.  To  describe  the  state 
of  my  poor  Agnes  is  impossible.  It 
may  be  conceived,  but  can  never  be 
«xpre8sed.  But  I  must  haste  on  with 
my  narrative,  for  I  have  yet  a  great 
deal  to  communicate. 

About  three  months  after  this  sad 
calamity,  one  evening,  on  returning 
home  from  my  labour,  my  Agnes 
was  missing,  and  neither  her  maid- 
servant, nor  one  of  all  the  settlers, 
could  give  the  least  account  of  her. 
My  suspicions  fell  instantly  on  the 
Koufii  chief.  Karoo,  for  I  knew  that 
he  had  been  in  our  vicinity  hunting, 
and  remembered  his  threat  This 
was  the  most  grievous  stroke  of  all, 
and,  in  order  to  do  all  for  the  pre- 
servation of  my  dear  wife  that  lay 
in  my  power,  I  and  three  of  my  com- 
panions set  out  and  travelled  night 
AQd  day,  till  we  came  to  the  chief's 


head-quarters.  I  hare  not  time  ' 
describe  all  the  fooleries  amd  d^- 
culties  we  had  to  encounter ;  »i&'^ 
it,  that  Karoo  denied  the  deed,  Ic 
still  in  such  a  maimer  that  my  cir^ 
picions  were  coniinned.  I  threatf"- 
ed  him  terribly  with  the  vengeas^ 
of  his  friend  Captain  Johnstone,  &» 
the  English  array  at  the  Cane,  5sr- 
inp,  I  would  bum  him  ana  all  ^ 
wives  and  his  people  with  fire.  H? 
wept  out  of  fear  and  vexation,  £r> 
offered  me  tihe  choice  of  his  wirt?^. 
or  any  two  of  them,  shewing  n»  t 
great  number  of  tiiem,many  of  wktm 
he  recommended  for  their  trf»' 
beauty  and  fatness ;  and  I  believe  i ; 
would  have  given  me  any  nunil^ 
if  I  would  have  gone  away  aati*^ed 
But  the  language  of  the  interpretrr 
being  in  a  great  measure  uniottU}- 
gible,  we  all  deemed  diat  he  said  tv>- 
peatedly  that  Karoo  would  not  fr 
the  lady  up. 

What  was  I  now  to  do  ?  We  ha-i 
not  force  in  our  own  small  settK 
ment  to  compel  Karoo  to  rpi^torr 
her ;  and  I  was  therefore  obiispd  t.i 
buy  a  trained  ox,  on  which  I  rod«  eii 
the  way  to  the  next  Britl&h  sen!^- 
ment,  for  there  are  no  horses  in  tk: 
country.  There  I  found  C«ptaa 
Johnstone  with  three  compani^  iA 
the  72d,  watching  the  ixutHub  of  tk- 
savage  Boshesmen.  He  was  gmtir 
irritated  at  Karoo,  and  dispatcM 
Lieutenant  M'Kenzie,  and  finy  nies 
along  with  me,  to  chastise  the  ag- 
gressor. When  the  chief  saw  the  Hi?li- 
landers,  he  was  terrified  out  of  hi^ 
wits ;  but,  nevertheless,  not  knowiter 
what  else  to  do,  he  prepared  for  rt*> 
sistance,  after  once  more  progeria; 
me  the  choice  of  his  wives. 

Just  when  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
commencing  a  war,  which  must  hart* 
been  ruinous  to  our  settlMuent,  « 
black  servant  of  Adam  Johnstocie'> 
came  to  me,  and  said  that  I  ou«rbt 
not  to  fight  and  kill  his  good  chH 
for  that  he  had  not  the  white  wo- 
man. I  was  astonished,  and  mke^ 
the  Kaffre  what  he  meant,  when  hi* 
told  me  Uiat  he  himself  saw  my  n  if'e 
carried  across  the  river  by  a  band  oi' 
pongos,  (ourang-outangs,)  but  he  bad 
always  kept  it  a  secret,  for  fear  (^ 

g'ving  me  distress,  as  they  were  Hso 
r  gone  for  pursuit  when  he  belield 
them.  He  said  they  had  her  bound, 
and  were  carrying  her  gently  on  tbf  ir 
anns,  but  she  was  either  dead  or  in 
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a  8woon,  for  she  was  not  crying,  and 
her  lonff  hair  was  haiiging  down. 

I  hod  kept  up  un(&r  every  cala- 
mity till  then,  but  these  news  fairly 
upset  my  reason.  I  fell  a-blasphe- 
ming,  and  accused  the  Almighty  of 
injustice  for  laying  such  fearful  judg- 
ments on  me.  May  he  in  mercy  for- 
give me,  for  I  knew  not  what  I  said; 
iMit  had  I  not  been  deprived  of  rea- 
son I  could  not  have  outlived  such  a 
catastrophe  as  this,  and  whenever  it 
recurs  to  my  remembrance,  it  will 
make  my  blood  run  chill  till  the  day 
of  my  death.  A  whole  year  passed 
over  my  head  like  one  confused 
dream ;  another  came^  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  it  my  mind  was  very 
unsettled,  but  at  length  I  began  to 
indulge  in  long  fits  of  weeping,  till 
by  degrees  I  aw^ened  to  a  full  sense 
of  all  my  misery,  and  often  exclaim- 
ed that  there  was  no  sorrow  like  my 
sorrow.  I  lingered  on  about  the  settle- 
ment, not  having  power  to  leave  the 
spot  where  I  had  once  been  so  hap- 
py with  those  I  loved,  and  all  my 
L'ompanions  joined  in  the  cultivation 
r>f  my  fields  and  garden,  in  hopes 
that  1  would  become  resigned  to  the 
ivill  of  the  Lord  and  the  judgments 
9f  his  providence. 

About  the  beginning  of  last  year  a 
strange  piece  of  intelligence  reached 
>ur  settlement.  It  was  said  that  two 
iiaids  of  kamboo  had  been  out  on 
he  mountains  of  Norrowddt  gatherr 
ng  fruits,  where  they  had  seen  a 
>ongo  taller  than  any  Kousi,  and 
hat  this  pongo  had  a  beautiful  white 
>oy  with  him,  for  whom  he  was  ga- 
Tiering  the  choicest  fruits,  and  die 
My  was  gambolling  and  playing 
iround  him,  and  leaping  on  his  shoul- 
lers. 

This  was  a  piece  of  intelligence  so 
xtraordinary,  and  so  much  out  of 
he  common  course  of  events,  that 
very  one  of  the  settlers  agreed  that 
t  could  not  be  a  forgery,  and  that  it 
*ohoved  us  immediately  to  look  af- 
er  it.  We  applied  to  Karoo  for  as- 
i  stance,  who  had  a  great  number  of 
laves  horn  that  country,  much  at- 
iched  to  him,  who  knew  the  lan- 
uage  of  the  place  whither  we  were 
oing,  and  all  the  nasses  of  the  coun- 
ry.  He  compliea  readily  with  our 
pquest,  giving  us  an  able  and  Intel- 
gent  guide,  with  as  many  of-  his 
eople  as  we  choee.  We  raised  in 
11   fifty  BCalaya  and  Kousis;  nine 
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British  soldiers,  and  every  one  of  the 
settlers  that  c^uld  bear  arms,  went 
with  us,  so  that  we  had  in  all  nearly 
a  hundred  men,  the  blacks  being 
armed  with  pikes,  and  all  the  rest 
with  swords,  guns,  and  pistols.  We 
journeyed  for  a  whole  week,  travel- 
ling much  by  night  and  resting  in 
the  shade  by  day,  and  at  last  we  came 
to  the  secluded  district  of  which  we 
were  in  search,  atid  in  which  we 
found  a  temporar}'  village,  or  rani]), 
of  one  of  tliese  independent  Inland 
tribes.  They  were  in  great  alarm  at 
our  apjproach,  and  Avere  apparently 
preparing  for  a  vigorous  resistance  ; 
but  on  our  guide  going  up  to  them, 
who  was  one  of  their  oAm  tribe,  and 
explaining  our  views,  they  received 
us  joyfully,  and  proffered  their  as- 
sistance. 

From  this  people  we  got  the  henrt- 
stirring  intelligence,  that  a  whole  co- 
lony of  pongos  had  taken  possession 
of  that  country,  and  would  soon  be 
masters  of  it  all;  for  that  the  Great 
Spirit  had  sent  them  a  Queen  from 
the  country  beyond  the  sun,  to  teach 
them  to  speak,  and  work,  and  go  to 
war;  ana  that  she  had  the  entire 
power  over  them,  and  would  not 
suffer  them  to  hurt  any  person  who 
did  not  offer  offence  to  them ;  that 
they  knew  all  she  said  to  them,  and 
answered  her,  and  lived  in  houses 
and  kindled  fires  like  otlier  people, 
and  likewise  fought  rank  and  file. 
That  they  had  tidcen  one  of  the 
maidens  of  their  own  tribe  to  wait 
upon  the  queen's  child ;  but  because 
the  girl  wept,  the  Queen  caused  tliem 
to  set  her  at  liberty. 

I  was  now  rent  between  hope  and 
terror — hope  that  this  was  my  own 
wife  and  ciiild,  and  terror  that  they 
would  be  rent  in  pieces  by  the  sa- 
VBj^e  monsters  rather  than  given  up. 
Of  this  last,  the  Lockos  (the  name 
of  this  wandering  tribe)  assured  us, 
we  needed  not  to  entertain  any  ap- 
prehensions, for  diat  they  would, 
every  one  of  them,  die,  rather  than 
wrong  a  hair  of  their  Queen's  head. 
But  that  it  behoved  us  instantly  to 
surround  them ;  for  if  they  once 
came  to  understand  that  we  were 
in  pursuit,  they  would  make  their 
escape,  and  then  the  whole  worhl 
would  not  turn  or  detain  them. 

Accordingly,  that  very  night,  being 
joined  by  the  Lockos,  we  surround* 
ed  the  colony  by  an  extensive  circle; 
3g 
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and  continuing  to  close  bb  we  adTtm- 
ced.  By  the  break  of  day  we  had 
them  closely  surrounded.  The  mon- 
sters flew  to  arms  at  the  word  of 
command*  nothing  daunted,  forming 
a  close  circle  round  their  camp  and 
Queen,  the  strongest  of  the  males 
being  placed  outermost,  and  the  fe- 
males inmost,  but  all  armed  alike, 
and  all  havio|;  the  same  demiu*e  and 
melancholy  faces.  The  circle  being 
BO  close  that  I  could  not  see  inside, 
I  went  with  the  nine  red-coats  to  the 
top  of  a  cliff,  that,  in  some  degree, 
overlooked  the  encampment,  in  or- 
der that,  if  my  A^es  really  was 
there,  she  might  unoerstand  who  was 
near  her.  Still  I  could  not  discover 
what  was  within,  but  I  called  her 
name  aloud  several  times,  and  in 
about  five  minutes  after  that,  the 
whole  circle  of  tremendous  brutal 
warriors  flung  away  their  arms  and 
retired  backward,  leaving  an  open 
space  for  me  to  approach  their 
Queen. 

In  the  most  dreadful  trepidation  I 
entered  between  tlie  hideous  filesy 
being  well  guarded  by  soldiers  on 
either  hand,  and  followed  by  the  rest 
of  tlie  settlers;  and  there  I  indeed 
beheld  my  wife,  my  beloved  Agnes, 
standing  ready  to  receive  me,  with 
little  \\  illiam  in  her  right  hand,  and 
a  beautiful  chubby  daughter  in  her 
left,  about  two  years  old«  and  the  ver^ 
image  of  her  mother.  Conceive,  if 
you  can,  sir,  such  a  meeting  I  Were 
there  ever  a  husband  and  wife  met 
in  such  circumstances  before  ?  Never 
since  the  creation  of  tlie  world! 
The  two  children  looked  healthy  and 
beautiful,  with  their  fur  aprons,  but 
it  struck  me  at  first  that  laiy  beloved 
was  much  altered :  it  was  only,  how* 
ever,  caused  by  her  internal  commo- 
tion, by  feelings  which  overpowered 
her  grateful  heart,  against  which  na* 
ture  could  not  bear  up,  for  on  my 
first  embrace  she  fainted  in  my  arms, 
which  kept  us  all  in  suspension  and 
confusion  for  a  Jong  space.  The 
children  fled  from  us,  crying  for  their 
mother,  and  took  shelter  with  their 
friends  the  pongos,  who  seemed  in 
great  amazement,  and  part  of  them 
began  to  withdraw  as  if  to  hide  them- 
seh'es. 

As  soon  as  Agues  was  somewhat 
restored,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
withdraw  from  the  camp  of  her  8a« 
vage  colony;  but  she  refttsedi  nad 


told  me,  that  she  behoved  to  pan 
with  her  protectors  on  ^od  ienc>, 
and  that  she  must  depart  witkon* 
any  appearance  of  compulsioB,  wLk :: 
they  might  resent ;  and  we  actioEj 
rested  ourselves  during  the  hestec 
the  day  in  the  shades  erected  br 
those  savage  inhabitants  of  the  for^t. 
My  wife  went  to  her  hoard  of  pron- 
sions,  and  distributed  to  every  oiiie 
of  tlie  poneos  his  share  of  fruit,  ^»c- 
culent  herbs,  and  roots,  which  tL«-> 
ate  with  great  composure.  It  vss^  t 
curious  scene,  something  like  wbit 
I  had  seen  in  a  menagerie ;  and  therr 
was  my  little  William,  serving  out  food 
to  the  young  ourang-outangs,  cufBrr 
them  and  ordering  them,  in  the  bnW 
Annandale  diale^  to  do  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing,  and  they  were 
not  only  obedient,  but  seemed  Wa- 
tered by  his  notice  and  correctioe 
We  were  then  presented  with  deli- 
cious fruits,  but  I  had  no  heart  to 
partake,  being  impatient  to  have  m.v 
tamilv  awa^  from  the  midst  of  ^ 
brutal  society;  for  as  Iods^  as  w 
were  there,  I  could  not  conceive  th«iu 
safe  or  fairly  in  my  own  power. 

Agnes  then  stood  up  and  made  & 
speech  to  her  subjects,  accompasr- 
ing  her  expressions  with  %'iolent  mo^ 
tions  and  contortions,  to  make  th«n 
understand  her  meaning.  They  oa- 
derstood  it  perfectly;  for  whaTthev 
heard  that  sne  and  her  cixildren  w«t« 
to  leave  them,  they  set  yp  such  a 
jabbering  of  lamentati<Mn  as  British 
ears  never  heard.  Many  of  iheiai 
came  cowering  and  fawning  before 
her,  and  she  laid  her  hand^on  tfa^ii 
heads ;  many,  too,  of  the  young  onei 
came  running,  and  lifting  the  child- 
ren's hands,  they  but  them  q|^  their 
own  heads.  We  then  formed  a  clos« 
circle  round  Agnes  and  the  children, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  pot^ros  that 
still  followed  behind,  howlmg  aiid 
lamenting;  and  that  night  we  lodged 
in  the  camp  of  the  Lodcoa,  placw  i 
triple  guard  round  my  family/ of 
which  Siere  stood  great  need.  V  e 
durst  not  travel  by  ni^t,  but  wt* 
contrived  two  covered  hurdles  iii 
which  we  carried  Agnes  and  tLe 
children,  and  for  three  days  a  coo^i- 
derable  body  of  the  tallest  and  strong* 
est  of  die  ourang-outanga  attended 
our  steps,  aad  some  of  them  came 
to  ua  fearlessly  every  day,  aa  sb« 
aaid,  to  see  if  she  was  well,  and  it' 
we  w^e  not  hurting  her. 
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We  reached  our  own  settlement 
one  day  sooner  tlian  we  took  in 
inarching  eastward;  but  then  I  durst 
lot  remain  for  a  night,  but  getting 
nto  a  vessel,  I  sailed  straight  for  the 
Cape,  having  first  made  over  all  my 
roods  and  chattels  to  my  country- 
ineo,  who  are  to  send  me  down  va- 
ue  here  in  com  and  fruit ;  and  here 
[  am,  living  with  my  Agnes  and  our 
wochildren,atalitue  wigwam  about 
ive  miles  from  Cape  Town. 

My  Agnes*spart  of  the  story  is  the 
noBt  extraordinary  of  alL  But  here 
must  needs  be  concise,  ^ving  only 
i  short  and  general  outline  of  her 
id  ventures;  for  among  dumb  ani- 
nals,  whose  signals  and  grimaces 
verc  BO  liable  to  misinterpretation, 
nuch  must  have  been  left  to  her  own 
conjecture.  The  creatures'  motives 
or  stealing  and  detaining  her  ap- 
>eared  to  have  been  as  follows  :— 

These  animals  remain  always  in 
listinct  tribes,  and  are  perfectly  sub- 
ordinate to  a  chief  or  ruler,  and  his 
econdary  chiefs.  For  their  expedi- 
ion  to  rob  our  gardens,  they  had 
wrought  their  sovereign's  sole  heir 
ilong  with  them,  as  they  never  leave 
iny  of  the  royal  family  behind  them, 
or  fear  of  a  surprisal.  It  was  this 
oyal  cub  which  we  killed,  and  the 
2ueen  his  mother,  having  been  dis- 
raotedly  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
>f  her  darling,  the  old  monarch  had 
et  out  by  night  to  try  if  possible  to 
ecover  it ;  and  on  not  finding  it,  he 
eized  on  my  boy  in  its  place,  carried 
lim  home  in  safety  to  his  Queen,  and 
rave  her  him  to  nurse !  She  did  so. 
fes,  she  positively  did  nurse  him  at 
ler  breast  for  three  months,  and  never 
hild  throve  better  than  he  did.  By 
iiat  time  he  was  beginning  to  walk, 
md  aim  at  speech,  by  imitating  every 
'Dice  he  heard,  whether  of  beast  or 
>ird ;  and  it  had  struck  the  monsters 
IS  a  great  loss,  that  they  had  no  means 
»f  teaching  their  young  sovereign  to 
peak,  at  which  art  he  seemed  so  apt. 
This  led  to  the  scheme  of  stealing  his 
>wn  motlier  to  be  his  instructor, 
vbich  they  effected  in  the  most  ma»- 
erly  style,  binding  and  gagging  her 
u  her  own  house,  and  carrying  her 
rom  a  populous  hamlet  in  the  fair 
orenoon,  without  having  been  dis- 
'overed.  Their  expertness,  and  the 
apiditv  of  thehr  motions,  Agnes  de« 
H-ribed  as  inconceivable  by  those 
t'hohadiMver  witnessed  them,  They 
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shewed  every  sort  of  tenderness  and 
kindness  by  the  way,  proffering  her 
plenty  of  fruit  and  water;  but  she 
gave  herself  totally  up  to  despair,  till, 
behold !  she  was  inti'oduced  to  her 
own  little  William,  plump,  thriving, 
and  as  merry  as  a  cricket,  gambolling 
away  among  his  brutal  compeers,  for 
many  of  whom  he  had  conceived  a 
great  affection,— but  then  they  far 
out^ew  him,  while  others  as  fast 
overtook  him  in  size, 

Agnes  immediately  took  her  boy 
under  her  tuition,  and  was  soon  given 
to  understand  that  her  will  was  to  be 
the  sole  law  of  the  community ;  and 
all  the  while  that  they  detained  her, 
they  never  refused  her  in  aught  save 
to  take  her  home  again.  Our  little 
daughter  she  had  named  Beatrice, 
after  her  maternal  grandmother.  She 
was  born  six  months  and  six  days 
after  Agnes's  abstraction.  She  spoke 
highly  of  the  pongos,  of  their  docility, 

generosity,  warmth  of  affection  to 
\ieir  mates  and  young  ones,  and  of 
their  in-esistible  strength.  She  con- 
ceived that,  however,  to  have  been  a 
tribe  greatly  superior  to  all  others  of 
the  race,  for  she  never  could  regard 
them  in  any  other  light  than  as  dumb 
human  creatures.  1  confess  that  I 
had  the  same  sort  of  feeling  while 
in  their  settlement,  for  many  of  the 
young  females  in  particular  were 
much  comelier  than  negro  savages 
which  I  have  often  seen,  and  they 
laughed,  smUed,  and  cried  very  much 
like  human  creatures.  At  my  wife's 
injunctions,  or  from  her  example, 
they  all  wore  aprons:  and  the  fe- 
males had  let  the  hair  of  their  heads 
grow  long.  It  was  glossy  black,  and 
neither  curled  nor  woolly,  and  on  the 
whole,  I  cannot  help  having  a  li^er- 
ing  affection  for  the  creatures.  Tney 
would  make  the  most  docile,  power- 
ful, and  affectionate  of  all  slaves ;  but 
they  come  very  soon  to  their  growth, 
and  are  but  shortlived,  in  that  way 
apprbximatmg  to  the  rest  of  the  brute 
creation.  They  live  entu-ely  on  fruits, 
roots,  and  vegetables,  and  taste  no 
animal  food  whatever. 

I  asked  Agnes  much  of  the  civility 
of  their  manner  to  her,  and  she  al- 
ways describes  it  as  respectful  and 
uniform.  For  a  while  she  never 
thought  herself  quite  safe  when  near 
the  Queen,  but  the  dislike  of  die  lat- 
ter to  her  arose  entirely  out  of  her 
boundleft  affection  for  Uie  boy.   No 
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mother  rould  pcwsibly  be  fonder  of 
her  own  offspring  than  this  affection- 
ate creature  was  of  William,  and  ehe 
was  jealous  of  his  mother  for  talcing 
him  from  her,  and  causing  him  in- 
stantly to  be  weaned.  But  then  the 
chief  never  once  left  the  two  Queens 
by  themselves ;  they  had  always  a 
guard  day  and  night 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  publicar 
tion  of  these  adventures  in  Britain, 
though  I  know  they  will  not  obtain 
credit ;  but  I  should  not  like  that  the 
incidents  reached  the  Sidney  Gazette, 
as  I  intend  emigrating  to  that  coun- 
try as  soon  as  I  receive  value  for  the 


stock  I  loft  at  the  settlemeiit  f -r 
have  a  feeling  that    my   finoih 
scarcely  safe  as  loi^  as  I  am  on  V 
part  of  the  C4MWt  of  Airif^a.     And  f  * 
^e  sake  of  my  risii^  family,  1  far 
an  aversion  at  its  bein^  known  * . 
they  were  bred  among  creatures  ^'  -« 
must  still  be  conceived  to  be  of  i-* 
brute  creation.   JXo  not  write  tfl':  t. 
hear  from  me  again ;  and  belieTt" V 
ever,  your  old  luTectionate  fnearl, 
Wm.  Mitcbeu. 

Vander  Creek, 
Near  Cape  Town, 

Oct.  1,  1826. 


TOM  PAINE. 


Extracts  from  the  Notes  of  an  Observer. 


Wren  Tom  Paine  escaped  from  the 
dungeons  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  in  Paris,  he  came  to  this  city 
(New  York),  and  put  up  at  the  city 
hotel.  One  morning,  about  nine 
o'clock,  a  person  came  into  my  store, 
and  said  that  Paine  was  standing  on 
the  steps  at  the  entrance  to  the  hotel. 
As  I  lived  next  street,  and  being  cu- 
rious to  see  him,  I,-  with  two  gentle- 
men who  happened  to  be  in  tlie  store 
at  the  time,  went  round  the  comer  to 
have  a  look  at  him ;  but  before  we  got 
there  he  had  stepped  in.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  happened  to  observe  S***** 
L«##*n  the painterenterthe  hotel.  As 
I  knew  Sam  and  he  were  compatriots 
throiu^  the  whole  of  the  American 
Revolution,  I  presumed  he  was  going 
to  see  his  old  mend,  and  propo&ed  to 
my  companions  to  go  m  likewise, 
saying,  that  as  I  ivas  ac(}uainted  with 
Mr  L****n,  he  would  mtroduce  us. 
They,  however,  declined  to  go,  so  I 
went  alone. 

*«  Is  Mr  Paine  at  home  ?"  said  I  to 
the  waiter.  "  Yes." — **  In  his  own 
room  ?"— «  Yes."—"  Can  I  see  him  ?" 
— **  Follow  me;"  and  I  was  ushered 
into  a  spacious  room,  where  the  table 
was  set  for  breakfast..  One  gentle- 
man was  writing  at  the  table,  another 
readuij^  the  newspapers  at  the  farther 
end  ofthe  room,  and  a  lengthy,  lank, 
coarse-looking  figure  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  tne  fire.  I  saw  a  re- 
semblance to  a  portrait  I  had  seen  in 
«  The  Rights  ofMan."  I  knew  it  was 
Paine. 

While  following  the  waiter,  pre- 


suming Paine  was  alone,  I  prepare  ^ 
speech  to  introdtice  myaelf  to  a  pbh 
Republican  solus ;  but  'vrhen  I  tbi « 
found  myself,  in  the  pmence  vi 
others,  withthegreaf  autlMirof  **  (V«^ 
mon  Sense,"  I  was  at  a  lom  for  a  r:-^ 
ment ;  at  last  I  recovered  mj  self-fv^ 
session,  and  said, 

"Gentlemen,  is  Mr  Paine  in  tH< 
room?"  He  stepped  towards  me,  is'' 
answered,  *'  My  name  is  Patne."  I  It-  > 
out  my  hand,  and  when  I  had  boki  • ' 
his,  says  I,  "  Mr  Paine,  and  you  r*- 
tlemen,  will  excuse  my  abrupt  eair 
I  came  out  of  mere  curiosity  to  <«^ 
the  man  whose  writii^  have  mMV 
BO  much  noise  in  the  workL"  Psa^ 
answered,  "  I  am  very  e^ad  your  m- 
riosity  is  so  easily  satisSed.**  TH»^ 
without  a  word  more,  I  rejaiD*^i 
**  Good  morning;"  and  waHdng  out 
shut  1^  door  behind  me. 

I  heard  them  all  burst  out  iat^  i 
loud  laugh.  Thinks  1,  thev  may  hus 
that  win-^I  liaveseen  Pame,  and,  ^i 
things  considered,  have  made  a  ^^ 
retreat 

The  gentlemen  called  the  waiter, 
and  enquired  who  I  was ;  and  he  u4<f 
them.  They  reported  the  matter  ii< 
the  coffee-house,  and  among  tlieir  nc- 
quaintances,  and  as  the  story  trftT<4- 
led,  it  was  enriched  wi^  all  mamier 
of  garnishing.  One  of  them  was,  thar 
I  had  told  Paine  he  was  a  d— d  ras- 
cal, and  had  it  not  bi^en  for  his  book* 
I  would  neve^  have  left  my  nati^t' 
countrv.  Are  not  people,  who  is* 
vent  auditions  to  truth,  iiara? 

At  that  time  I  was  precentor  in  tLi* 
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scotch  Pre9b;^teriaii  Church  in  Cedar 
^treetj  of  which  the  famous  Dr  John 
Ma8ou  was  theu  minister.  The  Kirk 
session  caught  the  alarm,  an  extra 
neeting  was  called,  and  I  was  sus- 
lended  from  office  for  some  months 
m  account  of  having  visited  Tom 
Paine. 

When  Paine  had  afterwards  fallen 
uto  disrepute,  and  -was- shunned  by 
he  more  respectable  of  his  friencU 
n\  account  of  his  drunken  habits,  he 
loarded  in  the  house  of  one  William 
J»***,  a  farrier.  This  C*»**  and  1 
>eing  acquainted,  I  had  free  access  to 
lis  house,  and  frequently  called  to 
•onverse  with  Tom  Paine.  Oneeven- 
n<?  he  related  the  following  anecdote. 

During  the  slaughtery  of  Robes- 
pierre, when  every  Re{)ublican  that 
he  monster  could  get  in  his  power 
vaa  beheaded,  Paine  was  cast  into 
)ri»on,  and  his  name  was  on  a  list 
vith  nineteen  who  were  ordered  for 
>  xccution  next  morning.  It  was  cus- 
oniary  for  the  clerk  of  the  tribunal 

0  go  round  the  cells  at  night,  and  put 

1  cross  with  chalk  on  the  back  of  the 
loor  of  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were 
>rdered  for  the  scaffold  in  the  mom- 
ng.  V^en  the  executioner  came 
vith  hb  guard  to  remove  the  victims, 
vherever  a  chalking  was  found,  the 
uinate  of  the  cell  was  taken  forth  and 
•xecuted. 

Ill  tliesehorrible  shambles  there  was 
&  long  gallery,  having  a  row  of  cells 
)n  each  side.  The  passage  was  se- 
•ured  at  each  end,  but  the  doors  oi 
he  cells  were  left  open,*  and  some- 
imes  the  prisoners  stepped  into  the 
'oonis  of  one  another  for  company. 
[t  happened,  on  the  night  preceding 
tlie  day  appointed  for  the  doom  of 
Paine,  that  he  had  gone  into  hisnei^h- 
>our'6  cell,  leaving  his  door  open  with 
Its  back  to  the  wall.  Just  then  the 
^halker  came  past,  and  beinff  proba- 
Ay  drunk,  crossed  the  insioe  of  his 
:ell  door. 

Next  morning,  when  the  guard 
•ame  with  an  order  to  brin^  out  the 
:\venty  victims,  and  finding  only 
nineteen  chalks,  Paine  being  in  bed 
ind  his  door  shut,  they  took  a  prison- 
er from  the  farther  end  of  the  gal- 
ery,  and  thus  made  up  the  requisite 
lumber. 

About  forty-eight  hours  after  this 
itrocious  deed^  Robespierre  was  over- 


thrown,  and  his  own  head  chopped 
off,  so  that  Paine  was  set  at  libeity, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  New 
York. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his 
almost  miraculous  escape.  He  said 
the  Fatbs  had.  ordained  he  was  not 
then  to  die.  Says  I, «  Mr  Paine,  I'll 
tell  you  what;— I  think  you  know 
you  have  written  and  spoken  much 
aguiist  what  we  call  the  religion  of 
the  Bible ;  you  have  highly  extolled 
the  perfectibility  of  human  reason 
when  left  to  its  own  guidance,  im- 
shackled  by  priestcraft  and  supersti- 
tion. The  God  in  whom  you  live,  move, 
and  have  your  being,  has  spai-ed  your 
life  that  you  might  give  to  the  world 
a  living  comment  on  your  doctrines. 
You  now  shew  what  human  nature  is 
when  left  to  itself.  Here  you  sit,  in 
an  obscure  and  comfortless  dwelling, 
stifled  with  snuff  and  stupified  wiui 
brandy;— you,  who  were  once  the 
companion  of  Washington,  of  Jay,  and 
of  Hamilton.  Every  good  man  has 
deserted  you ;  and  even  Deists,  that 
have  any  regard  for  decency,  cross 
the  streets  to  avoid  you." 

He  was  then  the  most  dii^[ustiiig 
human  being  that  could  anywhere  be 
met  with.  Intemperance  had  bloated 
his  countenance  beyond  description. 
A  few  of  his  disciples,  who  stuck  to 
him  through  good  report  and  through 
bad  report,  to  hide  him  from  the  ao- 
horrence  of  mankind,  had  him  con- 
veyed to  New  Rochelle,  where  they 
supplied  him  with  brandv  till  it 
burned  up  his  liver.  But  wis  man, 
beastly  as  he  was  in  appearance,  and 
dreadful  in  principle,  still  retained 
something  ot  humanity*  within  tlie 
depravity  of  his  heart,  like  the  gem 
in  the  head  of  the  odious  toad.  The 
man  who  suffered  death  in  his  stead 
left  a  widow,  with  two  young  child- 
ren, in  poor  circumstances.  Paine 
brought  them  all  with  him  to  New 
York,  supplied  them  while  he  lived, 
and  left  tnem  the  most  part  of  his 
property  when  he  died.  The  widow 
and  children  lived  in  apartments  in 
tfie  city  by  themselves.  I  saw  them 
often,  but  never  saw  Paine  in  their 
company ;  and  I  am  well  assured,  and 
believe,  that  his  conduct  towards  them 
was  disinterested  and  honourable. 

G.T, 
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nuiei  2EAYT0N. 


"  The  xfOpK  rtiidy  tf  mankfaid  U  mtn.*— Pops. 


To  judge  of  the  effects  of  civil,  po- 
litical, or  religious  institutions,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  refer,  is 
Impossible. 

The  diiferences  of  character,  even 
in  the  nations  comprising  the  British 
empire,  are  very  great.  These  dif- 
ferences of  character  are  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  accompanyim?, 
and  apparently  corresponding,  dif- 
ferences of  organization.  . 
■  Hostile  to  the  mysticism  and  em- 
pmcism  of  the  phrenologists,  I  am 
yet,  with  their  more  reasoning  pre- 
decessors in  physiology,  satisfied, 
that  character  and  organization  are 
inseparably  united.  But  of  this  af- 
terwards. 

The  manner  in  which  national  chap 
racter  is  formed,  is  a  subject  at  once 
of  great  curiosity,  and  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  As  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  thing  has  yet  been 
written  about  it,  I  shsdl  briefly  notice 
it  here. 

We  know,  perhaps,  of  no  existing 
nation  which  Is  not  composed  of  va- 
rious tribes;  and  these  in  general 
differ  greatly  in  origin,  organization, 
character,  &c.  Yet  there  is  almost 
always  a  national  character,  which 
is  more  or  less  common  to  the  whole, 
and  which,  with  the  progress  of  time, 
is  perpetually  becoming  more  ho- 
mogeneous, until  warlike  invasion. 


or  peaceful  colonizadon,  iBtnxi5" 
new  tribes. 

The  causes  of  this  asBimilatiiwr 
of  two  kinds,  as  belonging  txx^' 
the  country  or  to  its  inhabiti'- 
Belonging  to  the  former,  are  *< 
climate,  and  their  prodticrion«;  -^ 
of  these  the  effects  are  ultiinaw: ' ' 
greatest,  but  tfieir  operation  i»  • 
ways  the  slowest.  Belonging  to: 
latter,  are  intermarriages,  which  '^ 
rate  far  more  rapidly  than  wlU 
though  Aey  ultimately  yield  to  thf-^ 
and  social  intercourse,  whici  ^'■ 
rates  more  rapidly  and  more  ^Jtei' 
sively,  but  less  permanently  A 

It  is  the  manner  in  which  this  C' ' 
rapid,  more  extensive,  thoudJ  J*'^* 
permanent  cause  operates, that -^'^ 
chiefly  to  have  escaped  obser^rj^' 
Examples  will  best  illustrate  i^  ;^ 
fects  J  and  those  which  the  Brin-f 
isles  afford  are  most  to  our  p' 
pose. 

In  England,  tlie  tribes  arc  M^- 
Welsh,  &c, ;  but  the  Saxon  cbars'i- 
predommates.  InScotland,thetr>- 
are  Pictish,  or  Northman ,♦  CeUw* . '^; 
but  the  Pictish  character,  upon  i^' 
whole,  predominates.  In  Ireland.  J  ^^ 
tribes  are  Celtic,  Milesian,  if-  ^ 
the  Celtic  character  prcdomioa?^ 
In  each  case,  tlie  predoniinatini:  ^^ 
racter  seems  io  be  that  of  the  ^^ 
jority. 


ENGLISH  CHARACTER. 


The  Saxons  of  Englimd  exist  near" 
ly  pure  on  its  eastern  coasts,  are  ex- 
tensively  spread  over  the  whole  of 
its  surface,  and  perhaps  equal  in 
number  all  the  other  races  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  English  po- 
pulation. 


The  Saxon  Englishnum  (l«f  ^'''j 
vity,  I  may  use  omy  the  latter  m^ 
is  distinguished  from  other  race*  J- 
a  stature  rather  low,  owing  (if^- 
to  the  neck  and  limbs  being  f^i 
by  the  trunk  and  vital  sy^m  ^^  "^ 
large,and  the  complexion,  ism^^ 


*  I  have  no  wish  here  to  insist  on,  or  dispute  rtipcctinf*  the  w^®  **  f'T^^jb,! . 
tribe  which  has  mainly  formed  the  Lowland  population  of  Scotland ;  it  is  ciw  ' 
for  the  present  view,  that  a  tribe  of  well-marked  character  has  done  w. 
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hftir  light;  and  by  the  face  being 
broad,  the  forehead  large,  and  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  head 
round,  and  rather  nmall. 

In  his  walk,  the  Englishman  rolls, 
as  it  were,  on  his  centre.  This  is 
caused  by  the  breadtli  of  the  trunk, 
and  the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  limbs.  The  broader  muscles, 
therefore,  of  the  former,  aid  progres- 
sion by  a  sort  of  rolling  motion, 
throwing  forward  first  one  side  and 
then  another.  So  entirely  does  this 
depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  trunk, 
that  even  a  temporary  increase  of  it 
produces  this  effect.  Men  who  be- 
come fat,  and  women  who,  having 
borne  many  children,  have  the  heads 
of  the  thi^h  bones  farther  separated, 
always  adopt  this  mode  of  progres- 
sion. 

Tlie  mental  faculties  of  the  Eng- 
lishman are  not  absolutely  of  the 
highest  order;  but  the  absence  of 
passion  gives  them  relatively  a  great 
morease,  and  leaves  a  mental  cha- 
racter equally  remarkable  for  its  sim* 
plicity  and  its  practical  worth. 

The  most  striking  of  those  points 
in  the  English  character  which  may 
be  called  fundamental,  are  cool  ob- 
servation, unparalleled  single-inind- 
ednoss,  and  patient  perseverance. 
This' character  is  remarkably  homo- 
geneous. 

Tlie  cool  observation  of  the  Eng- 
lishman is  the  foundation  of  some 
other  subordinate,  but  yet  import- 
ant, points  in  his  ciiaractcr.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these,  la  tliat 
real  curiosity,  but  absence  of  won- 
der, which  miakes  the  "  niladmirarC* 
a  maxim  of  English  society.  It  is 
greatly  associated,  also,  witli  that  re- 
serve for  which  the  English  are  not 
less  remarkable. 

The  single-mindedness  of  the  Eng- 
lishman is  the  foundation  of  that  sin- 
cerity and  bluntness  which  are  per- 
haps his  chief  characteristics;  which 
fit  lilm  so  well  for  Hie  business  of 
life,  and  on  which  his  commercial 
character  depends ;  which  miUce  him 
hate  (if  he  can  hate  any  thing)  all 
crookedness  of  procedure,  and  which 
alarm  him  even  at  the  insincerities 
and  compliances  of  politeness. 

The  perseverance  of  ^e  English- 


man is  the  foundation  of  that  habi- 
tude which  guides  so  many  of  his 
own  actions,  and  that  custom  in 
which  he  participates  with  all  his 
neighbours.  It  is  this  which  makes 
universal  cant,  as  it  has  been  pro- 
fanely termed,*  not  reasoning,  the 
basis  of  his  morals,  and  precedent, 
not  justice,  the  basis  of  his  jurispru- 
dence. But  it  is  this  also  which, 
when  his  rights  are  outraged,  pro- 
duces that  grumbling  which,  wnen 
distincdy  heard,  effectually  protects 
them ;  and  it  this  which  creates  that 
public  spirit  to  which,  on  great  emer- 
gencies, he  rises  with  all  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  in  which  he  persists 
until  its  results  astonish  even  the  na- 
tions around  him. 

Now,  a  little  reflection  will  shew, 
that  of  the  three  fundamental  qualities 
I  have  mentioned,  the  first  seeming 
may  easily  be  less  amiable  than  the 
final  resmt  shall  be  useful.  To  a 
stranger  of  differently  constructed 
mind,  the  cold  observation,  and,  in 
particular,  the  slowness  and  reserve 
which  must  accompany  i^  may  seem 
unsociable;  but  they  are  inseparable 
from  such  a  construction  of  mind, 
and  they  Indicate,  not  pride,  but  that 
respect  for  his  feelings  which  the 
possessor  thinks  them  entitled  to,  and 
which  he  would  not  violate  in  others. 
The  dignity,  therefore,  which  in  tliis 
case  the  Englishman  feels,  is  not 
hauteur:  and  he  is  as  rarely  insolent 
to  those  who  are  below,  as  timid  to 
those  who  are  above  him. 

In  regard  to  the  absence  of  {Mission 
from  the  English  mind,  it  is  this 
which  forbids  one  to  be  charmed 
with  music,  to  laugh  at  comedy,  to 
cnr  at  tragedy,  to  shew  any  symptom 
of  ioy  or  sorrow  in  the  accidents  of 
real  life ;  which  has  no  accurate  no- 
tion of  grief  or  wretchedness,  and 
cannot  attach  any  sort  of  meaning 
to  the  word  ecstasy;  and  which,  for 
an  these  reasons,  has  a  perfect  per- 
ception of  whatever  is  ridiculous. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  in  his  domestic,  hia 
social,  and  his  public  relations,  it  la 
perhaps  leas  affection  than  duty  that 
guides  the  conduct  of  an  English- 
man;  and,  if  any  one  question  the 
moral  grandeur  which  this  sentiment 
may  attain,  let  him  call  to  mind  tiie 


*  Th«  word  mojrt  not  here  be  understood  as  implying  hypocrisy,  of  nvtich  tlM 
Saaton  teiDptnu&eat  Is  very  Innocent* 
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example  of  it,  which,  just  before  the 
victory  of  Trafalgar,  wau  given  by 
Nelsou  ill  the  Biiuple  and  sublime 
coiiiiuunicatiou  to  nis  fleet — ^*  En^- 
liuid  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
dutt/P'  Which  is  the  instance  that 
eouals  this  even  in  the  forced  records 
ot  Roman  glory  ?  Happily,  too,  the 
excosK  of  hatred  is  as  little  known  to 
tlie  Englishman  as  excess  of  love; 
and  revenge  is  abhorrent  to  his  iia- 
tui*e.  Even  in  tlie  pugilistic  combat 
he  shakes  hands  vvitli  bis  antagonist 
before  he  begins ;  he  scorns  to  strike 
him  when  he  is  down;  and,  whether 
vanquished  or  victor,  he  leaves  his 
antagonist  neither  cast  down  nor  tri- 
umphant 

Tlie  extraordinary  value  of  such  a 
character  is  obvious  enough.  British 
liberty  and  British  commerce  are  its 
results :  neither  the  Scottish  nor  Irish 
mind  would  have  attained  ttiem. 

I  have  said,  however,  tliat  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  of  the  Englishman 
are  not  a)>solutely  of  the  highest  or- 
der ;  and  this  is  owing  to  his  want 
of  higher  reasoning  powers,  as  well 
as  of  passion.  Happily,  indeed,  with 
the  want  of  tliese  reasoning  powers, 
the  passions  also  are  wanting;  for 
had  tlie  latter  existed  without  the 
former,  the  Enelish  character  would 
have  been  utterly  marred. — This  will 
throw  some  light  on  what  we  have 
next  to  sa}'. 

Every  iutermaiTiage  or  cross,  or 
every  new  accession  of  character, 
however  acquired,  is  not  an  advan- 
tage. This  bein^  premised,  let  us 
consider  those  which  take  place  by 
the  blending  of  the  Saxon  English 
with  the  surrounding  tribes. 

Here  I  should  observe,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  the  descendants  of  the 
various  invading  tribes,  still  easily 
discernible,  the  coasts  of  England 
and  Scotland  present  masses  of  po- 
pulation of  greater  or  less  depth,  re- 
gidarly  corresponding  to  tlie  popu- 
lation of  the  shores  of  the  Continent 
which  are  respectively  opposite  to 
them.  It  is  but  few  of  these,  how- 
ever, that  need  be  noticed  here. 

In  the  west  the  Saxon  English  are 
blended  with  the  Welsh ;  but  there 
is  here  no  gain,  because  the  Welsh 
cross  can  add  passion  chiefly^  with- 
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.out  higher  reasoning  powers.  The 
Welsh,  in  fact,  are  already  m  com- 
pound of  Celt,  Saxon»  &c.,  as  botli 
physiognomy  and  lanpia^  prove; 
and  in  them  the  imaginationy  or  the 
passion,  of  the  former,  and  the  perw^- 
verance  of  the  latter,  combine  to  pn>- 
diice  that  dull  mysticiam,  or  that  dark 
and  smouldering  anger,  which  aom*** 
times  elicits  such  frightful  conse- 
quences. 

In  the  south  the  Saxon  EngBah  »t 
blended  with  the  French,  as  ib  evin- 
ced by  the  dark  complexion  vhicL 
marks  our  Kentish  and  aouthem  po- 
pulation ;  and,  in  that  populatxon, 
we  sometimes  witness  something  of 
French  sharpness  added  to  Saxm 
firmness,  and  an  increase  of  amiabi- 
lity of  character. 

In  the  north  the  Saxon  English  arv 
blended  with  the  I^cts  or  Northmen 
of  Scotland,  as  the  taller  or  sparer 
form  of  the  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  northern  population  in  general 
shews ;  and  the  additional  reasoninff 
powers  thence  obtained,  are  evinced 
in  the  ingenious  industry  of  the 
northern  towns  of  Manchester,  SLef- 
field,  Leeds,  &c.* 

Thus,  in  England,  Uiere  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  any  advantageous  cro^^ 
—there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to  im-      i 
prove  the  Saxon  race;  but,  to  codh      I 
pensate  for  this,  that  race  has  such 
sterling  fundamental  qualities,  and  it 
so  easily  receives  much  improveiseDt 
ii'oin  the  slight  intermixture  with  the 
remoter    Pictish,   Scandinavian,  or 
Danish  races,  that  it  greatly  exrel> 
its  original  type,  which  may  still  be 
seen  in  Friesland  and  elsewhere  ihi      | 
the  opposite  coast;  and  it  is,  at  tiu' 
same  time,  so  extensively  diflu9i4*d 
over  the  country,  that,  in  its  charac- 
ter, tlie  English  races  are  entirely 
swallowed  up. 

Now  may  the  mode  in  which  the 
Saxon  character  dominates  over  that 
of  the  other  English  races  be  more 
easily  understood, — ^whether  thf^e 
races  form  a  permanent  portion  o( 
English  population,  or  consist  of  the 
scarcely  lesa  numerous  intrudeni 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

How  mad  the  dull  mysticbm— 
how  atrocious  the  gloomy  passion— 
of  Wales  must  seem  amid  the  lucid 


•  Tb^  DmUsb;  Nonniiii;  and  othw  Alices,  rfuuhri}  no  ptrficuliir  notice  in  a  d^ctck 
like  this. 
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f-ominon-senae  and  unimpaiwioned 
judgment  of  England,  may  be  easily 
VM^iiceived.  How  abashed  their  pos- 
Hessors  must  feel  when  surrounded 
1»y  a  more  numerous  race,  not  more 
distinguished  from  them  by  plain 
Hcnse,  and  candid  impartiality,  than 
l>y  civilization  and  opulence,  is  equal- 
ly obvious. 

Bqually  obvious  it  is  how  mean  the 
l^rying  enquiry,  how  reptile-like  the 
beuding  obsequiousness  of  Scotland, 
— ho^v  malignant  her  party-spirit^ 
even  in  the  sanctuaries  of  science, — 
how  satanical  her  conseauent  perse- 
cution,— how  like  fraud  her  crooked 
ratiocination, — how  like  stolen  foods 
the  wealth  accumulated  by  such  un- 
holy means  must  seem  in  merry  Eng- 


land; while  the  very  intellect  of  her 
natives  must  make  them  shrink  be- 
fore the  calm  eye  of  the  honent,  stur-  y 
dy,  and  uncompromising  Euglirii- 
man. 

Not  less  obvious  is  it  how  utterly 
worthless  and  contemptible  must 
seem  Irish  want  of  judgment,  want 
of  principle,  and  want  of  industrv, 
and  how  well-desened  Irinh  wretch- 
edness; though  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  natural  effect  of  this  inevitable 
contempt  is  less  salutary  than,  for 
the  sake  of  Ireland,  one  would  wish 
it  to  be. 

Thus,  however,  must  in  England 
all  characters  ultimately  merge  in 
the  Saxon. 


SCOTTISH  CHARACTER. 


The  Scottish  character  cannot  be 
treated  as  I  have  treated  the  English. 
In  Scotland,  no  tribe  predominates 
so  greatly  as  the  Saxon  does  in  Eng- 
land. The  Celt  of  the  Highlands  do- 
minates as  completely  witnin  his  cir- 
cle as  the  Pict  or  Northman  in  the 
Lowlands;  and  the  national  charac- 
ter is  fast  forming  by  the  union  of 
both.  They  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered separately.* 

The  Picts,  or  Northmen,  of  the  Low- 
lands, exist  nearly  pure  on  their  east- 
ern coast,  and,  I  Delieve,  consider- 
ably exceed  in  number  the  rest  of 
the  Lowland  population. 

The  Lowlander  is  distinguished  ge- 
nerally by  a  tall  stature,  and  a  rather 
sinewy  frame,  bv  complexion,  irides, 
and  hair  rather  light,  and  by  the  face 
being  long,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  equally  so  in  die  horizontal  di- 
rection. 

In  his  walk,  tlie  Lowlander,  being 
long-limbed,  steps  well  out,  having 
neither  the  lateral  roll  of  the  Eng- 
lishtnan,  nor  tiie  spring  of  the  High- 
lander, but  advancing  directly,  stea- 
dilv,  and  firmly. 
The  mental  faculties  of  the  Low- 


lander are  of  a  very  hi^h  order,  be- 
ing sensibility,  discrinunation,  pru- 
dence, &c. 

The  sensibility  of  the  Lowlander 
is  the  foundation  of  some  of  his  best 
and  worst  qualities — his  benevolence 
as  well  as  his  pride  and  revenge. 

The  benevolence  of  the  Lowlander, 
however,  is  too  much  under  the  con- 
trol of  prudence  to  be  evidenced 
by  acts  Uiat  cost  him  ausrht  pecuni- 
ary ;  but  he  will  frequently  sacrifice 
what  costshim  much  more — his  time, 
his  exertions,  and  his  interest,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  ability.  Many 
subordinate  points  in  his  character 
Indicate  the  general  exercise  of  this 
sentiment;  as  even  the  tone  or  chant 
of  his  language,  which  is  in  this  re- 
spect remarkauly  distinguished  from 
tne  briefer  and  gruffer  tone  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  the  more  gay  and  care- 
less one  of  the  Irishman  ;f  so  is  it 
indicated  by  the  soft  and  plaiutiAC 
melody  of  his  music.  More  palpa- 
bly still  is  it  indicated  by  that  plia- 
bility and  suavity  of  manners  by 
which  he  is  distiiigiiished  from  the 
English,  mid  more  nearly  resembles 
the  Irish.    To  the  irritability,  pride» 


*  lliere  nre  in  Scotland  othrr  tribes  ns  the  Saxon  in  the  lowlands,  and  variouH 
others  along  the  CMtern  and  northern  coaata;  but  they  are  unim|>ortant  to  our  present 
view. 

f  The  tone,  or  chant,  is  mlgarly  denominated  brogue.  Wherever  there  are  various 
tribes  in  a  nation,  each  is  dtstuiguished  by  thij*.  The  brogue  of  England  is  as 
distingimbable  as  that  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  far  less  musical  than  either  it  or 
the  Scottish,  llie  Scottish  cliaiit  consisU  of  many  inflections,  but  falls  upAn  the 
whole,  iind  may  he  represented  by  a  falling  cvrve ;  the  IrUh,  with  as  luaiiy  Infleco 
tiooi,  by  •  riling  carve  I  and  the  £ngUah  by  a  aeries  of  e^nal  and  imaUer  ciirreii 
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and  revenge,  which  sprint  from  the 
same  source,  I  have  lureaay  alluded. 

The  discriminating  powers  of  the 
Lowlander  are  equaBy  evidenced  by 
his  success  in  abstract  and  philoso- 
phical enquiry,  and  by  his  shrewd- 
ness in  the  alfolrs  of  comtfion  life, 
bi  ilie  former  of  these  respects,  Scot* 
land — a  nation  of  two  millions- 
stands  at  least  as  high  as  England, 
a  nation  of  twelve,  or  France,  a  na- 
tion of  thiity ;  and,  in  regard  to  that 
education  which  enhances  the  rea- 
soning powers  of  the  rising  race, 
Scotlana  takes  precedence  of  every 
other  nation.  Unfortunately,  in  Scot- 
land, pride  and  want  of  candour  too 
often  degrade  knowledge  into  so- 
phistry ;  and  the  shrewdness  of  com- 
mon life  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
mean  prying  for  the  promotion  of 
interest. 

The  prudence  of  the  Lowlandertis 
proverbial — ^perhaps  excessive.  On 
one  hand,  it  gives  rise  to  that  love  of 
'  accumulation  in  which  the  means  is 
often  mistaken  for  the  end,  that  fear 
to  do  a  good  action  lest  some  ill 
should  come  of  it  which  is  so  absurd 
and  contemptible,  that  narrow-mind- 
ed suspicion  which  is  a  greater  curse 
to  the  suspector  tlian  the  suspected, 
and  that  Reference  to  fortune  and  in- 
terest which  is  so  base  and  disgrace- 
ful ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  joined 
to  the  preceding  qualities,  it  is  the 
foundation  of  that  industry,  econo- 
my, and  freedom  from  crime, by  which 
Scotland  is  distinguished  from  Eng- 
land as  well  as  Ireland. 

Thus  the  best  characteristic  of  the 
Lowlanders  (and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  better)  is  their  extraordinary 
discriminating  power;  their  great- 
est defect  is  in  imagination  and  pas- 
sion. 

Happily,  most  happily,  these  are 
supplied  "by  the  Celts  of  the  Higli- 
lauos,  with  whom  the  Lowlanders 
ai*e  rapidly  blending  in  intermarriages 
of  which  the  cross  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  scientifically  chosen, 
and  which  are  producing  a  race  of 
the  highest  intellectual  organization. 

The  Celta  must  now  be  briefly 
considered,  in  order  to  compare  these 
with  the  Lowlanders,  and  both  witli 
the  Saxon  English  and  other  tribes, 
and  to  undei-stand  the  manner  in 
which  their  united  character  domi- 
nates over  these. 

The  Celts  of  the  Highlands  exist 


in  greatest  purity  in  Uieir  we^ti^r 
parts,  and  equal  perhaps  in  numbt^. 
the  rest  of  the  Highland,  populadee, 
on  which  consequently  they  laTe  2^ 
nerally  bestowed  their  maimers,,  tLri: 
language,  and  their  dress. 

Inese  Highlanders  are  of  n^d'-- 
size,  well  formed  and  active,  of  hrov 
complexion,  grey  irides,  and  d&r^ 
hair,  and  of  rather  broad  face,  nxh* : 
low  but  well-marked  forefaeMl,  ir  i 
head  long  in  the  horizontal  din> 
tion. 

.  In  his  walk,  the  Highlander,  avt'm: 
to  the  strength  of  his  limbs,  advaiK  - 
with  somewhat  of  a  springine  w^ 
tion,  which  is  easily  distingutiehed. 

The  mental  faculties  of  the  Hiji- 
lander  are  also  of  a  high  order,  heuc 
sensibility,  imagination,  passion— tk 
latter  two  being  precisely  thow  in 
which  the  Lowlander  is*  defici^i  >■ 
This  intellectual  character,  tluiuiH: 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  Eo^- 
lishman,  is  scarcely  less  bonw^oe- 
ous  and  simple.  Tlie  character  ci 
the  Lowlander  stands,  in  some  mea- 
sure, between  the  two,  conformity 
in  that  respect  with  his  gec^nqibJrail 
position. 

Tlie  sensibility  of  the  Highlandt^: 
is  the  foundation  of  that  extreme  in- 
tability  by  which  he  is  diytingu]^bfli 
and  in  a  great  measure  also"  of  tha- 
sentiment  which  is  so  remark-able, 
not  merely  in  his  language,  his  po^^r- 
r}%  and  his  music,  but  as  the  baj?j^ 
of  most  of  his  actions  in  life. 

The  imagination  of  the  HisHdamiHr 
creates  his  poetrj', — that  hi^  imap- 
ning  which  his  Highland  mother  s^rf 
to  Byron,  and  \vliich  has  now  fnr 
ever  blotted  out  nearly  all  the  duD 
formalities  of  English  poetry,— ths: 
genius  too,  ec^ualTy  high  and  wild, 
which  wastes  itself  in  the  Nortbeni 
Magazine,  and  which  every  monf.h 
shews  how  unnecessary  is  *tbe  dull 
measure  and  the  silly  tag  of  verse. 
It  creates  also  that  spirit  of  adroD- 
ture  which  carries  tne«  Highlandt^r 
over  every  region  of  the  earth. 

The  passion  of  the  Hii^hlander  i*' 
equally  evidenced  in  the  clevotednt*>^ 
of  attachment  and  the  ftiry  of  war— 
the  invincibles  of  Prance  beaten  on 
the  sands  of  Egypt,  the  ramparts  i*t 
Spain  scaled  as  if  these  were  tht*ir 
native  rocks,  equally  innocent  of  ft>e4 
and  fire,  the  line  of  Waterloo  broken 
to  the  shout  of  •*  Scotland  for  ever  T 
But  ftU  Europe  has  i\itnessed  their 
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daring,  and  their  enemies  have  paid 
them  the  tribute  of  admiration.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  urbanity, 
Avarm-heartedness,  and  hospitality, 
Htronffly  characterize  the  Scottish 
Highlander. 

ft  must  now  be  obvious  why  I 
have  said,  that  no  intermarriage  or 
cross  could  have  been  more  scienti- 
fically chosen  than  betT\''een  the  dis- 
crimination and  prudence  of  the 
Northman,  and  the  imafi^ination  and 
passion  of  the  Celt,  and  how  inevi- 
tably this  is  producing  in  Scotland  a 
race  of  the  very  highest  mental  orga- 
nization— a  nation  which,  as  Scott 
observes,  is  **  prorerbiallv  patient  of 
labour  and  prodigal  of  life. 

Thus  also  is  understood  not  mere- 
ly the  relation  between  these  two 
characters— each  needing  the  other's 
aid,  and  neitlier  entirely  dominating, 
but  why  unitedly  they  triumph  over 
every  other  tribe,  and  very  easily 
over  the  Saxon,  as  a  moment's  com- 
parison will  shew. 

Amid  such  a  population,  the  broad, 
round,  and  ruddy  face  of  the  Eng- 
lishman is  discerned  even  by  child- 
ren in  the  streets,  as  is  Um  large 
trunk  of  the  body,  the  deeper  tone  of 
voice  arising  from  the  extent  of  the 
vitaJ  cavities,  the  roll  upon  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stomach  rather  than  of 
the  head,  the  look  of  satisfaction  witii 
the  state  of  the  former  ratlier  than  of 
the  latter,  the  absence  of  every  trace 
of  deep  thought,  &c.  All  these  qua- 
lities, so  opposite  to  those  of  the 
Scottish,  enable  their  vulgar  to  hail 
the  Englishman  with  as  unerring  a 
certainty,  and  as  satisfied  a  superio- 
rity as  constitutes  a  return  for  the 
dislike,  and  even  fear,  with  which 
they  are  sometimes  received  in  Eng- 
land. 

^  Amid  the  more  active  Scottish  qua- 
lities, the  shallow  reasoning,  or  the 


want  of  reasoning,  of  the  English- 
man, would  be  despised,  and  his 
cold,  tmimaginative,  and  unimpas- 
sioned  character  would  be  scorned ; 
while  the  absence  of  all  dash  or  spi- 
rit in  his  conversation,  even  when 
literary, — ^hls  choice  of  words,  and 
their  loud,  confident,  and  emphatical 
pronunciation,  to  express  nothing, — 
his  fear  to  sav  any  thing  at  all  un- 
common, or  tfiat  had  not  been  said 
before, — and  his  resource  in  strong, 
formal,  slow,  and  serious  declara- 
tions of  some  matter  of  fact,  as  **  the 
— very — extraordinary — satisfaction 
— which  he  received  from  the — ^most 
— uncommon— excellence — and  real- 
ly— admirable — style— of  a  dinner — 

at  Lord 's,  where  he  had  the 

honour  of  meetii^,"  &c.&c. ;  or,  if  he 
be  above  this,  in  equally  strong,  for- 
mal, slow,  and  serious  accounts  of 
the  qualities  of  a  particular  wine,  the 
intermarriages  of  particular  famUies, 
the  amount  of  the  fortune  of  each  of 
their  members,  and  such-like  wretch- 
ed trash— the  **  ne  plus  ultra^*  of  ob- 
servation and  weak-mindedness;— 
all  these,  despised,  scorned,  neglect- 
ed, would  in  Scotland  finally  compel 
the  English  to  merge  in  the  Scottish 
character.* 

How  fortunate, however,  the  blend- 
ing of  this  compound  Scottish  with 
die  simpler  English  character,  can- 
not for  a  moment  be  questioned. 
Tlie  more  capacious  forehead  and 
calmer  observation  of  the  latter,  be- 
come combined  with  the  higher  rea- 
soning, imaginative,  and  impassioned 
powers  of  the  former.  This  is  often 
exemplified  in  the  Scottish  cross  with 
the  Lowland  Saxon ;  and  that  union 
of  observation  with  the  higher  facul- 
ties which  distinguish  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  is  a  striking  example  of  its 
benefits. 


*  IjcsX  this  rppresCTitation  nhould  be  deemed  Inaccunite,  an  unquestionable  illustr^. 
tion  may  be  taken  from  a  truly  English  writer,  Dr  Johnson,  <'  many  of  whose 
Ramblers,''  as  Seott  observes,  '*  are  little  better  than  a  sort  of  pageant,  where  trite  and 
obvious  maxims  are  made  to  swagger  in  lofty  and  mystic  language,  and  get  some  cr^ 
dit  because  they  are  not  easily  understood.**  BosweU  tcUs  us,  that  he  (Johnson) 
gave  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  the  following  aoeount  of  its  (the  Rambler's)  getting  ito 
name :  '*  What  miutf  be  done,  sir,  wiU  be  done.  When  I  was  to  begin  publishing 
that  paper,  1  was  at  a  loss  how  to  name  it.  I  sat  down  at  night  upon  my  bedside^ 
and  resolved  that  I  would  not  go  to  sleep  till  I  had  fixed  its  title.  The  Rambler  seem- 
ed the  best  that  occurred,-  and  I  took  it."  This  presento  the  usual  number  of  words 
aboat  a  matter  of  no  general,  and  of  very  small  personal  interest.  Its  amount  is, 
tbat  *<  he  called  it  the  Rambler,  because  it  was  the  best  title  that  occurred  to  him 
within  the  limited  time  which  he  was  pleased  to  allow  himself  for  the  decision  of  this 
point  :*'— in  other  words^  h«  cslkd  it  th«  JUmbler,  btoauM  it  plcawd  him  to  call ' 
th«  Rambler, 
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Choiocters  of  the  English,  Scots,  and  Iris/t. 


IRISH  CHABACTER. 


Op  the  Irish  cliaracter,  the  great 
basis  has  been  already  described  in 
tlie  Celt— the  Celt  of  Ireland  being, 
in  organization,  mind,  language,  &c, 
only  a  little  less  pure  than  he  of  the 
Highlands.  They  are  similarly  dis- 
tinguished by  sensibility,  imagination, 
and  passion ;  and  repetition  on  this 
subject  is  unnecessary. 

Unfortunately,  the  domination  of 
Uie  Celt  over  frish  character  is  mo- 
dified chiefly  by  that  of  the  Milesian, 
whose  large  and  dark  eye,  high  and 
sharp  nose,  thin  lips,and  linear  mouth, 
declare  his  soutnera  origin  more 
sui'ely  than  Irish  history  or  Irish 
fable. 

Consistently  with  this  organization, 
tlie  Milesian  adds  the  vivacity  and 
wit,  the  love  of  splendour  and  want 
of  taste,  the  voluptuousness  and  li- 
cence of  tlie  south,  to  the  sensibility, 
imagination,  and  passion  of  the  abo- 
riginal population  of  Ireland.  Owing 
to  this,  and  illustrating  it,  Celtic  mu- 
sic, which,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, is  wild,  grand,  and  melancholy, 
has  become,  in  Ireland,  more  gay  and 
voluptuous. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  however, 
to  conceive  a  cross  capable  of  con- 
ferring so  little  benefit  on  either,  as 
that  of  the  Celt  and  Milesian. 

The  intellectual  organization  of  the 
Irish  people  has  thus  more  resem- 
blance to  tliat  of  the  south,  than  to 
that  of  the  north,  of  Europe.  It  con- 
fei*s  imao^nation  and  passion  in  a  far 
higher  degree  than  reasoning  and 
judgment, 

Witli  such  intellectual  organiza- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  kind  of 
moral  character  which  must  mark 
the  nation.  Such  a  people  must  na- 
turally be  much  less  distinguished 
in  the  discrimination  t)f  good  and 
ill,  and  the  calm  and  patient  discharge 
of  duty,  dian  in  the  love  of  friends 
and  the  hatred  of  foes,  or  in  tlie  de- 
votion, even  unto  death,  to  any  cause 
which  they  may  espouse. 

Now,  to  the  guidance  of  a  people 
possessing  such  capabilities,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  knowledge  is  peculiarly 
necessary.  With  principles  of  high 
activity,  there  must  be  knowledge  to 
direct 

Unfortunately, however,  these  very 
capabilities,  and  that  high  activity, 
fure  at  vi^iance  with  patient  ii^veBtx« 


gation  and  the  means  of  kuowled;:!?- 
Such  qualities,  indeed,  act  as  it  wen* 
by  intuition,  and  no  more  brook  de> 
lay  than  the  electric  spark  in  its  p»^ 
sage  through  the  air.  Tlie  r««lt- 
must  as  necessarily  be  bnlHant  wi 
striking  in  the  moral  act  as  in  dse 
physical  illustration;  but  tfaey  uaT 
mdifierently  be  good  or  ill ;  they  msV 
rouse  the  torpid  current  of  life  s^d 
pleasure,  or  they  may  wither  and  de- 
stroy. 

Among  such  a  people,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  when  owing  to  Saxon  aad 
Scandinavian  intermarriages,  calmer 
observation  and  reasouing'  powpn 
are  added  to  those  high  eapaoilitif?, 
so  essential  to  all  genius,  the  lesuli 
must  be  such  characters  as  Iz^boid 
has  occasionally  product.  It  is  wi 
less  e\ident,  however,  that  sixch  cha- 
racters will  be  comparatively  rare, 
and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  will 
add  fierce  barbarity  and  supersdtioii^ 
bigotry  to  the  grossest  ignorance. 

In  Ireland,  accordingly,  w^hen  iW 
people  are  excited  by  private  or  pub- 
lic hatreds,  crimes  at  once  the  mo^t 
brutal  and  the  most  cowardly  are 
perpetrated  without  the  slightest 
compunction;  robberies,  buminsrs 
tortures,  and  assassinations,  are  the 
commonest  means  of  vens^eance ;  and 
we  are  warranted  in  sayuig,  that  no- 
where in  Europe  may  be  seen  such 
a  complication  of  villainy  and  criixn*. 

To  sum  up  this  view  of  Enslish, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  character,  I  may 
observe,  that  sincerity  and  indepeud- 
ence  distinguish  the  English ;  rntel- 
ligence  and  sagacity  the   Scotti>ih; 
and  a  gay  and  ^lant  spirit  the  Irish. 
The  best  qualities,  however,  are  apt 
to  associate  witli  bad  ones.     The  in- 
dependence of  the  English  sometimes 
degenerates  into  coarseness  and  bru- 
tality ;  the  sagacity  of  the  Scotdi^h 
into  cunning  and  time-servim^ ;  and 
the  gaiety  of  the  Irish  into  fi^enes^ 
and  ifailhlessness.     Could  we  com- 
bine the  independence  of  the  Eiiff- 
lish,  with  the  sagacity  of  the  Scotiisb, 
and  with  the  ^lantry  of  the  Iri^h, 
we  should  form  almost  a  God.  CouM 
we,  on  the  contrary,  unite  the  bni- 
tality  of  the  first,  with  the  nmniiur 
of  the  second,  and  with  the  fkicMes.*^ 
ness  of  the  tliird,  we  ahpuld  form  a 
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MR  SADLER,  AND  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


The  la«t  Number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  is  disgraced  by  an 
article,  written  in  the  very  worst  spi- 
rit of  the  worst  times  of  that  decli- 
ning periodical.  The  article  we  al- 
lude to  is  that  ^vritten  on  Mr  Sad- 
ler's work  on  Ireland.  It  is  pert, 
conceited,  shallow,  impudent,  and 
wrong;  it  is  worthless  in  matter, 
and  in  manner  offensive.  It  sets  out 
with  an  intimation  on  the  part  of  the 
>\'Titer,  that  if  Mr  Sadler  had  not  got 
a  neat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Review  should  not  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  notice  his  work  on  Ireland. 
This  is  a  mere  impertinence.  We  be- 
lieve, and  we  think  every  man  of 
common  candour  will  be  ready  to 
allow,  that  of  all  the  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  is  none  to 
whose  importance  his  rank  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament  is  less  es- 
sential, than  to  that  of  Mr  Sadler. 
His  claims  to  public  attention  rest 
upon  his  knowledge,  and  the  energy 
and  ability  with  which  he  applies 
that  knowledge  for  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  and  that  this  is  true,  the  no- 
tice which  his  exertions  out  of  Par- 
liament, as  well  as  in  Parliament,  re- 
ceive, abundantly  proves.  But  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the 
candour  of  a  writer,  wImmc  **  internal 
sense*'  is  probably  as  much  incapar 
citated  to  understand  the  meanmg 
of  the  term,  as  the  mind  of  a  man 
bom  blind  to  conceive  the  nature  of 
colours. 

Supposing  it  were  true,  which  it 
is  not,  that  the  political  ar^ments 
which  Mr  Sadler  has  put  forth  be- 
came matter  of  notoriety  only  on  ac- 
count of  his  station  as  Member  for 
Newark,  what  kind  injustice  would 
it  be,  to  attack  his  arguments,  not 
with  any  thing  applicwle  to  them, 
but  with  an  impudent  affectation  of 
deference  to  the  present  station  of 
the  person  who  used  them  before  he 
Itela  that  station  P  But  justice  is  a 
''  principle^*  which  seems  to  have  no 
place  amongst  the  many  dogmas 
that,  in  the  cant  of  the  class  to  which 
our  critic  belongs,  are  dignified  with 
that  name. 

Tlie  Reviewer,  after  informing  us 
that  it  is  only  to  the  circumstance  of 
Mr  Sadler  having  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  high  honour  of 
his  work  being  **  noticed'*  is  owing, 
F<Hiceed»  to  lett  ns,  tint*'  front  be- 


ing a  manufacturer  of  linens,  Mr 
Sadler  has  become,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  thike  of  Newcastle,  a 
manufacturer  of  speeches."  In  the 
first  place,  this  is  not  true ;  but  if  it 
were,  how  gracefully  and  appropri- 
ately does  it  come  from  this  Re- 
viewer I  How  becoming  it  is  in  a 
Serson  who  lives  by  the  wages  he 
erives  from  the  advocacy  of  a  spu- 
rious liberaiism,  to  twit  a  man  witli 
having  once  been  a  manufacturer  of 
linens  I  There  never  was  a  stronger 
instance  of  the  way  in  which* mean 
and  low-thoughted  people  will  gro- 
vel before  mere  extenuu  distincnon, 
which  those  who  are  really  elevated 
altogether  disregard.  An  accom- 
plished nobleman,  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  peerage,  takes  Mr  Sadler  by 
the  hand,  because  he  is  an  honest 
and  an  able  man,  while  this  low  and 
hypocritical  pretender  to  liberal 
prmciples  sneers  at  him  because  he 
^vas  a  manufacturer  of  linens  I  This 
is  merely  disgusting,  and  unwortihy 
of  farther  commentary. 

According  to  the  Reviewer,  it  was 
only  after  the  speeches  of  Mr  Sadler 
in  Parliament  that  it  was  **  discover- 
ed" he  had  written  a  book — such,  at 
least,  we  take  to  be  his  meaning,  en- 
veloped in  a  clumsy  attempt  at  be- 
in^  ironical.  We  know  not  whether 
this  writer  considers  that  wit,  IDce 
poetry,  appeara  to  moat  advantage  in 
fiction,  but  this  statement  is  certain- 
ly the  very  reverse  of  truth.  Mr 
Sadler's  book  was  well  known,  and 
had  been  criticised  and  quoted  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  eight  montha 
before  he  became  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  we  cannot  but  admire 
at  tiie  marvellous  assurance  of  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh,  insinuating 
that  a  book  is  unknown,  after  it  has 
been  held  up  to  public  notice  and 
approbation  by  the  far  more  widely 
disseminated  rival  of  the  Blue  and 
Yellow. 

After  a  little  while  the  Reviewer 
makes  a  discovery,  which  it  might 
have  saved  him  some  exposure  of 
himself  to  have  made  sooner,  name- 
ly, that  it  is  with  Mr  Sadler's  book^ 
and  not  with  his  speeches,  he  has  to 
deal,  and  forthwith  he  launches  into 
criticism.  He  commences  with  a 
palpable  contradiction.  Heaaysthat 
the  aroof  of  Mr  Sadler'a  dactrine  is 
confined  to  tlw  meca '^  9<e  ifittit'*  a^ 
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its  author,  and  then  almost  instantly 
admits,  tluit  one  proof  of  his  theory 
is  founded  upon  the  official  census 
lately  made  of  the  Irish  population. 
But,  quoth  the  critic,  **  if  it  be  not 
known  to  Mr  Sadler,  it  is  known  to 
every  one  else,  that  tlie  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  still  more  their 
ages,  as  given  in  the  late  Irish  census^ 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon."  We 
know  not  upon  what  authority  the 
Reviewer  presumes  thus  to  speak  of 
an  official  document.  The  census 
was  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  Shaw  Mason,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Irish  Record  Commissiong  a  gen- 
tleman whose  patience  and  accuracy 
of  research  have  been  manifested  In 
various  important  statistical  enqui* 
ries;  and  we  believe  the  public  would 
be  much  safer  in  depending  upon  a 
work  which  he  has  superintended, 
than  upon  the  character  of  it  given 
by  tiiis  Reviewer.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  census  in  question  is  an 
official  return  of  the  population,  and 
the  only  one  to  which  recourse  could 
be  had ;  and  if  such  a  document  may 
not  be  referred  to  as  authentic  by  a 
writer  on  population,  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  on  what  facts  he  is  to 
rest  his  arguments. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow 
this  Reviewer  to  Flanders,  and  Sa« 
voy,  and  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  whi- 
ther he  travels,  and  uses  the  ^iivel- 
ler's  old  privilege  in  the  liberties  he 
takes  wiUi  truth  j  nor,  indeed,  is  it 
worth  while  to  expose  all  the  gross 
folly  which  he  talks  upon  matters 
nearer  home,  for  ^e  nonsense  is  too 
obvious  to  require  to  be  particularly 
pointed  out  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  writer  is  a  fool,  or  that  he 
thinks  all  his  readers  to  be  such, 
when  he  puts  fortli  such  aproposi- 
tion  as  the  following  ?-^*'  Tpe  pros* 
perity  and  well-being  of  a  country 
does  not,  therefore,  in  oiiy  reepect, 
depend  on  its  capacities  or  poten- 
tialities of  production."  We  defy 
the  sense  of  this  passage  to  be  sur- 
passed by  any  thin^  but  the  gram- 
mar. It  is  as  unmitigated  a  piece  of 
absurdity  as  we.ever  nappen  to  have 
met  with ;  and  if  Mr  Sadler  is  only 
to  meet  with  opponents  capable  of 
uttering  such  mere  «»«<«  as  this,  he 
may  go  on  his  way  triumphing. 

After  making  so  great  atool  of  him- 
self upon  the  general  question  of 
population,  the  Reviewer  cornea  to 
the  particular  case  of  Ireland  i  and 
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noticing  Mr  Sadler's  statemefiN 
founded  upon  the  immense  qua&thy 
of  produce  exported  from  IrelaDd, 
he  tells  us,  that  **  notwithstanding  H^ 
confidence  with  which  these  state- 
ments are  put  forth,  they  will  hard- 
ly, we  should  think,  impose  on  aur 
one  who  has  ever  reflected  on  biicl 
subjects."  Here  again  we  find  tk 
gross  incivility  of  insinuating,  eitlr 
that  Mr  Sadler  haa  put  forth  8eridQ> 
opinions  without  any  reflection,  or 
that  he  is  endeavouring  to  iiiipo«f  lii^ 
opinions  upon  others,  himself  knoir- 
inff  them  to  be  unsound.  But  wbat 
wfll  our  readers  think  of  the  Dnwt 
which  this  Renewer  gives  of  we  e r- 
roneousness  of  the  stat^nents.  *"  Tbf  y 
are,"  he  says,  "  bottomed  entirely  on 
the  false  assumption^  that  the  mm 
of  subsistence  in  a  countrr  &r« 
identical  with  the  quantity  ot  fiMxl 
raised  in  it,"  False  assumptioo' 
Why,  the  proposition  is  asplsmlju 
identical  one,  as  any  that  erer  \r3t 
enunciated.  Food,  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence, are  convertible  tcrmg,  awi 
that  which  is  called  a  false  assunip- 
tion,  is  no  more  than  a  declantko, 
that  the  means  of  subsisteDce  m 
the  same  with  the  means  of  subsi^ 
ence.  Hie  critic  talks  about  clothe^ 
and  houses,  and  so  on,  as  subatstm^i 
which  is  an  understanduig  of  ^' 
lish  peculiar  to  himself,  and  settiM 
that  aside ;  what  he  says  about  tkesi. 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  th«^ 
are  the  result  of^  labour,  of  which 
food  is  the  sustenance,  and  wbere- 
ever  tliere  is  food,  there  will  be  the* 
thhigs  also,  if  the  people  choose  to 
liave  them.  The  sapient  Rerieffff 
goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  *  with  the  ex- 
ception of  linen,  raw  produce  is  w- 
most  the  only  thing  raised  in  Ir^ 
land."  It  is,  perhaps,  very  unkind 
of  nature  that  she  will  not  produce 
tilings  ready  cooked;  but  we  believe 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland  that  m 
does  not  "  raise"  any  thing  roa»r  or 
boiled.  There  are,  however,  certau 
hot  springs  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
near  to  which,  if  potatoes  were  plant- 
ed, they  might  perhaps  bo  stewed «« 
they  grew,  and  thus  the  repwsfh  w 
wiped  away,  that  the  Reviewer  m 
cast  upon  the  country.  They  hare « 
saying  in  Irehmd,  that  "G<Hi  *»fl^ 
meat,  but  the  devil  sends  coop; 
perhaps  it  b  the  piety  of  the  Rene'r- 
er,  which  leads  to  the  wish  w  ^ 
king  the  patronage  of  the  cjiUW 
art  out  of  Buoh  infcmal  »«»*»  ^^ 
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e  had  better  leave  Ireland  alone,  for 
is  very  evident  he  knows  nothing 
bout  it.    Hie  man  thinks,  or  at  afl 
vents  says,  that  all  the  articles,  with 
le  exception  of  mere  necessaries, 
squired  for  the  use  and  accommo- 
ation  of  those  who  are  raised  above 
le  most  abject  poverty,  must  be  tm- 
orted.     \Vhat  norrid  ignorance  is 
lis  !  How  truly  does  Swift  say,  that 
rere  one  to  describe  tlie  Britons  as 
ley  were  in  Caesar's  time,  when 
ley  painted  their  bodies,  or  clothed 
[lemselves  witli  the  skins  of  beasts, 
ue  would  act  fiill  as  reasonably,  as 
lev  do,  who  describe  the  affairs  of 
refaud. 
"  We  shall  not  stop,"  says  the  Re- 
iewer,  "  to  re-state  any  of  the'argu- 
leuts  we  formerly  stated,  with  re- 
ject to  absenteeism."     This,  we 
liiuk,  was  a  prudent  resolution :  foil  v 
o  monstrous,  self-delusion  ^o  pal- 
pable,   does   not    bear    repetition, 
neither  have  these  memoraule  "  ai*- 
ruments"  been  forgotten;  these  times 
xe  too  dull  to  allow  us  to  afford  so 
ich  a  subject  for  laughter  to  pass 
aimediately  into  oblivion.    A  grave 
irgunient,  that  Ireland  wns  in  no 
irhit  a  loser,  by  sending  away  many 
nillions  of  its  produce,  getting  only 
»ills  of  exclumge  in  return,  and  then 
sending  those  uills  to  residents  in 
'aris  or  London,  and  getting  only  re* 
;eipts  in  return ;  was  too  rich  a  piece 
>f  political  logic  to  be  allowed  to  die. 
But  though  the  Reviewer  does  not 
re-state  his  former  arguments,  he 
states  new  ones  precisely  similar  in 
heir  nature,  ana  consequently   in 
heir  absurdity.   He  still  ar^s,  that 
,o  as  a  country  exports,  it  is  all  one 
.vbether  it  gets  back  any  tiling  in  ex- 
change or  not.    He  supposes  several 
rreat  Irish  proprietors  to  reside  in 
Ireland,  and  asks,  would  they  do 
^v^ithout  tea,  and  sugar,  and  claret, 
md  coffee  ?  and  if  Uiey  would  not, 
»bould  not  com  and  cattle  still  be 
exported  to  pay  for  them?   To  be 
4ure  they  should ;  but  in  that  case, 
Ireland  would  get  back  tea,  and  su* 
;ar,  and  coffee,  and  claret,  for  its 
i>roduce,  whereas  at  present  it  gets 
nothing  back  for  that  which  is  ex* 
(>orted  on  account  of  absentees.  But 
it  may  be  said,  that  so  far  as  the  food 
uf  the  common  people  is  concerned, 
these  returns  wpuld  make  no  dif- 
ference. The  reply  to  this  is  easy ;  the 
four  noblemen  mentioned  bj  the  Re- 
viewer probably  receive  from  lre« 


land  two  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  annually,  which  they  re* 
ceive  in  the  shapeof  bills  of  exchange, 
but  which  is  actually  transmitted  in 
provisions,  Ireland  having  nothing 
else  of  importance  to  export.  Now,  if 
these  noblemen  lived  in  Ireland,  it  is 
impossible  that  tliey  could  themsel  ves 
consume  more  than  a  few  diousand 
pounds'  wortli  of  foreign  luxuries, 
and  the  balance  either  would  be  kept 
and  consumed  at  home,  or  the  re- 
turns for  it,  if  exported,  would  be 
consumed  by  people  living  in  Ireland, 
and  under,  various  denominations 
subsisting  upon  the  large  revenues 
of  these  noblemen.  By  the  way,  it 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  critic 
seems  to  imagine  that  every  luxury 
required  in  Ireland  beyond  poteen, 
buttermilk,  and  Irish  cars,  must  be 
imported  from  England  or  elsewhere, 
ana  that  a  carriage  cannot  be  had 
without  sending  to  London  for  it 
Tlds  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
his  information.  There  are  more 
splendidly  finished  equipages  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  in  one 
day,  than  in  Edinburgh  in  six  months; 
and  there  is  not  one  in  fifty  of  them 
built  out  of  Ireland.  This  critic  evi- 
dently knows  no  more  about  Ireland 
than  a  savage  of  Patagonia  does  of 
Pall-Mali  East. 

As  he  waxes  wann  upon  his  sub* 
ject,  he  has  Uie  temerity  to  attempt  a 
flourish  about  logic;  andin  answer  to 
Mr  Sadler's  proof,  that  the  poverty 
of  Ireland  is  not  owing,  to  over-po« 

Sulatioui  derived  from  historical  evi^ 
ence,  that  its  poverty  was  as  great 
when  its  population  was  not  a  fifth 
of  what  it  IS  at  present,  the  Reviewer 
has  the  condescension  to  inform  us, 
that ''  Mr  Sadler  has  evinced  what  the 
logicians  call  an  ignoratio  elenchi" 
S&ides  of  Zeno  and  Aristotle,  grant 
us  patience  with  this  shallow  pre* 
tenaerl  What  miserable  pedantry  is 
this  I  Most  logical  Reviewer  I  be  it 
known  to  you,  that  when  men  use  the 
noble  science  of  argument,  they  des« 
pise  this  technical  jargon,  which  they 
leave  to  schoolboys  and  ffroivii  child- 
ren, who  are  vain  of  snewing  thev 
have  looked  hito  some  school-book 
which  treats  of  dialectics.  But  Mr 
Sadler  has  no/  fallen  into  the  sophism 
called  in  the  school-books  ignoratio 
tf^encAi-^he  haanot  proved  that  which 
was  not  the  question.  The  eUnchuB 
of  his  argument  is,  a  proof  that  Ire* 
Imd  is  not  OTeri>eopMd,  with  r«fer* 
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fence  either  to  its  means  of  subsist- 
ence, or  to  the  subsistence  actually 
nused  ^om  its  soil ;  and  this  proof  he 
has  given  as  satisfactorily  as  areu- 
ment  can  give  it.  The  Reviewer  talks 
about  the  "  supplies"  of  subsistence 
for  a  population,  evidently  meaning 
thereby  the  quantity  which  the  peo- 
ple, under  existing  circumstances,  can 
possess,  or  rather  do  possess  them* 
selves  of;  but  the  question,  whether 
a  population  has  sumcient  *'  supplies 
ot  subsistence,"  is  not  one  for  argu- 
ment; an  officer  of  commissariat  is 
your  only  reasoner  on  such  a  mere 
eating-aiid-drinking  quesioo,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  qiatige  with 
every  passing  hour. 

Our  Reviewer,  after  having  proved 
absolutely  nothing  but  hi^  own  want 
of  courtesy  and  want  of  pense,  very 
amusingly  congratulates  himself  on 
liaving  demolished  the  vary  founda- 
tions of  Mr  Sadler's  book  |  and  then, 
no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
how  much  gooa  he  had  done  by 
overthrowing  Mr  Sadler's  controver- 
sion of  the  statement  that  Ireland 
was  over-peopled,  assures  ua,  that 
the  fact  of  Ireland  being  over-peopled 
is  absolutely  iucontrovertible.  Those^ 
he  says,  who  expect  to  be  believed, 
when  they  affirm  tlie  contrary,  must 
shew  that  the  inliabitimts  are  fuUy 
employed,  &c.  &c.  The  rule,  no 
doubt,  amilies  to  other  places  as  well 
as  Irelana ;  and  tlierefore  should  we, 
for  the  future,  venture  to  insinuate 
that  the  back-settlements  of  America, 
or  the  ultra^montane  country  of  New 
Holland,  is  iio#  over-peopled,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  shew  toat  whatevier 
inhabitants  there  are  in  those  places 
are  fiilly  employed.  We  have,  how- 
ever, always  heard,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  regions,  so  far  from 
being  fully  employed,  are  so  Irishm 
their  liabits,  as  to  hunt  but  a  day  or 
two  in  the  seven,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  then-  time  in  sheer  idleness ;  it  is 
therefore  clear,  from  the  •*  incontro- 
vertible" logic  of  the  Reviewer,  that 
these  countries  are  over«peopled. 

Mr  Sadler,  with  thefeelmgs  natural 
to  a  man  of  religious  principles  and 
humane  sentiments,  speaks  warm- 
ly of  the  cruelty  of  depopulating  es- 
'tates;  and  the  logical  Reviewer  an- 
swers his  arguments  on  this  subject, 
by  an  argmnent  which  tends  to  shew, 
not  that  such  a  practice  is  not  cruelty* 
which  would  be  the  negalave  of  Mr 
Sadler'a  argument^  but  that  sudi  a 
practice  of  dcpf^v&ttOB  camioi  take 
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place.  Would  the  critic  be  so  c<*> 
as  to  look  back  to  his  school-book  *>• 
the  English  of  "  ignoratio  eleiirS\ 
and  see  whether  he  can  apply  :i : 
this  specimen  of  his  dialectic  >k  . 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  arX 
is  wrone,  even  in  his  vinroug  ar..- 
ment.  He  betrays  his  iguorvL  - 
eaually  in  the  erroneous  statemn^* 
or  facts,  and  in  the  choice  cX  imr^-. 
which  do  not  touch  the  question  ^ 
debate.  He  says  tliat,  becaii?«e  Ir^i^ 
farms  are  let  on  lease,  and  not  to  tr  - 
ants  at  will,  the  landlords  cannot  ti  r 
out  the  tenants  until  the  expirsih-; 
of  those  leases;  but  if  he  had  kc«>f«':^ 
the  actual  state  of  circumstance*  is 
Ireland,  he  would  have  been  aunr- 
that  the  small  tenants  are  almost  ht- 
variably  in  considerable  arrear  w'r. 
their  rents,  and  though  tiieir  lea^ 
undoubtedly  give  them  power  to  biH'i 
their  lands  in  despite  of  the  Ub*^ 
lord,  so  long  as  the  covenantts  ot  ih^ 
lease  are  fiufilled,  yet  as  tiiey  dom*^ 
and  in  general  cannot,  fulfil  ttieso  r<>- 
venants,  tlie  landlord  most  frequ«>ii!- 
ly  has  it  in  his  power  to  eject  tl.Kg. 
But  we  are  really  weary  of  fn- 
posing  all  the  ^oss  blundei^  of  tli^ 
despicable  article  in  the  Edinbuit 
Review ;  nor  would  we  have  umif r- 
taken  so  ungracious  a  task,  but  tl  ^ 
tlie  perpetiudly  obtruding  self-rtt"- 
celt  of  tne  article  seemed  to  call  iW 
castigation,  and  there  was  no  i^ 
doeming  quality  of  ^ood  feeliitf  vt)- 
where  displayed  in  it  to  mitigate  oij* 
scorn,  \vhatever  men  of  of^^^it*" 
political  principles  may  think  of  Mr 
Sadler's  arguments,  no  candid  crit  •* 
could  deny,  and  few,  we  are  p*^'- 
suaded,  would  refrahi  from  stsiiL:. 
tliat  even  tlie  faulta  of  his  book  an 
attributable  to  a  warm  and  enthusia^ 
tic  feeling  in  favoiu*  of  what  lie  h^ 
licves  to  be  true  religion  and  trui* 
humanity,  and  are  therefore  veryni- 
cusable.  He  ai^es,  and  argues  n  i:i< 
great  energy,  in  order  to  justify  thi* 
ways  of  God  to  man ;  and  lie  pleads 
earnestly  the  cause  of  the  poor,— a 
cause  which  ou^ht  to  meet  with  a 
sympathetic  feelmg  in  the  breart  or 
every  generous  man,  whatever  mirl't 
be  tlie  complexion  of  his  politir£l 
sentiments.  W*e  know  tliat  Mr  Sad- 
ler's literary  character  stands  tiKi 
high  to  require  any  defence  against 
the  attack  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
but  we  have  thou^it  it  right  to  <ri^^ 
vent  to  our  honeat  mdignation,  vhcu. 
in  doing'  so»  we  expose  error  and 
malevoleBce.  A  W^bic-Hati*- 
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TRB  RAPE  OF  PROSERPINE. 

From  the  Italian  of  Cauianu 

The  Tiiffin  of  Sicilia  shriek'd  with  fright. 
The  flowers  she  scatter'd  as  she  tum'd  away 

From  the  rapacious  hand  that  stopp'd  her  flight, 
And  shrunk  into  herself  in  fell  dismay. 

With  Stygian  soot  begrimed,  the  god  of  night 
Impress'd  a  burning  kiss  while  thus  she  lay, 

Stainmg  with  grisly  beard  the  ivory  light 
Of  her  fair  bosom  in  its  disarray. 

Now  that  the  rarisher  had  clasp*d  her  round. 

With  her  right  hand  his  homd  chin  she  push'd ; 
And  with  the  other  yeil*d  her  trembling  eyes : 

Now  the  dark  car  receives  them — ^while  the  skies 

The  hollow  thunder  of  the  wheels  resound — 
'Mid  female  shrieks,  as  onward  down  they  rush'd. 


ON  JUDAS. 

From  the  Italian  of  Oiatmi, 

Qoaded  by  frenzy,  Judas  now  had  sprung 
From  the  dreaa  fatal  branch ;  when  onward  cama. 

Cheering  on  his  wings  of  lurid  flame, 
The  tempter  Fiend,— to  where  the  traitor  hung : 

With  hideous  fangs  the  rope  he  seized,  and  flung 
The  felon  down  into  the  realms  of  shame, 

And  liquid  fire,  which  roll'd  around  his  frame. 
And  to  his  hissing  bones  and  marrow  clung. 

Amid  the  horror  of  this  vast  abyss, 

Smoothhig  his  haughty  front,  the  Foe  of  Heaven 
Was  seen  to  grin  a  smile  of  happiness. 

When  seizing  in  his  arms  the  traitor  craven, 
He  with  his  sulphur  lips  gave  back  the  kiss-^ 
The  traitor  kiss— which  he  to  Christ  had  given.* 


*  Gianni't  odebnted  lonnet  **  on  Judsa,**  ia  aald  to  hare  created  so  much  litenury 
envy  an4  Jcalouny  in  the  breast  of  Monti,  and  especially  the  third  line  of  the  second. 
terzetto, 

••  OH  Rss  U  bado  cha  avea  dato  a  Crltto^- 

appeared  to  him  to  liare  so  much  of  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  sublime,  that  he  wrote 
four  diiftrent  sonneta  on  the  same  sutject,  for  the  purposie  of  rivalling  him ;  but,  in 
t&e  opinion  of  Italians,  without  success. 
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PROVIDENCE. 

From  the  Italian  ofFilicaja, 

As  when  a  mother  tiiniB  her  loring  eye 
Upon  her  children — ^while  her  heart  o'erflows ; 
And  kisses  theae^  and  to  her  heaom  those 

Presses— or  dandles  them  in  ecstasy : 

While  ia  their  erery  act,  or  look,  or  cry. 
She  reads  their  Tarioua  wlshea,  or  their  woea; 
On  some  a  look,  on  some  a  smile  hestowa-^ 

On  some  a  frown— yet  a//— her  love  imply. 

Such,  sack  to  ua  ia  God,  all-great,  aU-wise, 

^lio  watchea,  oomforta,  and  provides  for  all-^ 
Listens  to  all— the  wants  of  all  auppUea : 

If  He  refiiae-*h  ia  that  we  may  call 

On  Him  for  what  He  seemingly  denies : 

From  his  denials  hlesainga  on  belaU. 

Fnm  the  ItdHam  ofEappi, 

A  HUNDRED  pretty  little  Loves,  in  fun. 

Were  romping,  laughing,  rioting  one  day : 
**  Let's  fly  a  little  now,"  said  one,  «  I  pray." 

«  Whither  ?"— "  To  Chloris'  face."—**  Agreed— 'tis  done." 

Faster  than  hees  to  flowers  they  wing  their  way — 
To  loveliest  flowera— ^ey,  to  my  lovelieet  oao ; 

And  to  her  kahr  and  panting  lipa  they  nm. 
Now  here,  now  there,  now  everywhere  the^  stray. 

My  love  so  full  of  Loves— delightful  sight ! 

Two  with  their  torches  in  her  eyes,--«id  two 
Upon  her  eyelids,  with  Aeir  bows,  alight 

A  Love  that  found  no  room  while  there  he  flew. 

Fell  down  into  her  bosom  with  delight — 
«  Who  fares  the  best  P*  he  cried,  «  or  I,  or  vou  ?•• 


THE  DREAM. 

From  the  ItaHan  ofFtame^co  de  Lemene.* 

What  a  strange  dream  was  that  of  mine !    Methought 

I  and  my  mistress  lifted  up  our  eyes 
In  Hell— where  Justice  both  of  us  had  brought, 

Her  sins  and  my  transgressions  to  chastise. 


*  Francesco  de  Lemene  is  more  firaqaestly  culled  by  ItaUms,  11  Pastor  dc  Le- 
mene,  from  his  havlBg  written  chiefly  on  pastoral  subjects.  He  is,  we  mpf^ow) 
something  like  our  own  Ettrick  Shepherd ;  but  most  assuredly  our  worthy  tkoA 
would  not,  even  in  his  wildest  dreams,  have  placed  himself  and  a  boonie  Umbk  Ui  ^ 
painful  a  situation,  nor  derived  such  h«terodoz  comfort,  If  he  had. 


99.3  Scmett/rcm  tie  Italian.  s^\ 

Dire  was  my  guOt  indeed— mfBelf  unwiae 

In  that  B  Godden*  lore  I  mMj  touglit : 
Cruel  her  sin,  in  daring  to  disgiUBe, 

Under  so  fair  a  form,  a  heart  so  naught 

Yet  scarcely,  tody,  were  we  there,  when  lo  I 

Our  Hell  becaaw  at  once  a  Pmdiae ; 
Of  bliM  and  Joy  we  feh  a  mutual  glow : 

For  thou  wert  pleaaed,-~Iy  happy  mid  my  aigha^«-> 
Thou  in  beholding  my  tormenting  woe 
And  I,  in  gadngon  thy  lovely  eyes. 

THE  SONNFT. 

From  the  S^amsh  of  Lope  de  Vegtu 

Vwusnx  saTs,  a  Sonnet  I  muat  writer- 

I  nerer  felt  so  firighten'd  as  to-day ; 

A  aoBnet  must  have  fourteen  lines,  they  say- 
Behold  I  while  joldng^  three  I've  finished  quite. 

While  gropinff  for  a  word  to  rhyme  aright* 
The  seoond  quatraht  is  half-written— nay. 
When  to  the  first  ^ereet  Pre  found  my  way. 

There's  nothing  in  the  quatrains  can  me  fright 

Now  for  the  first  tiercet :  1  should  suppose 
That  in  the  proper  style  I  have  begun  i^ 
Sfaice  wim  this  line  I  bring  it  to  a  close. 

Now  for  the  second :  lo  f  I  enter  on  it— 

Methinks  Fm  in  the  thirteenth  line— here  ffoee 
Hie  fourteenth— count  them  :-Hright— a  perfect  Somet  f 

W.H. 
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A  new  edition  of  Bishop  Andrews's 
Nineteen  Sermons  on  Prayer,  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  quotations  rendered  in- 
to Bnglish,  together  with  a  SIcetch  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  that  eminent  Plre- 
late»  by  Mr  Edward  Williams. 

The  Works  of  George  Peele,  collected 
and  edited,  with  some  Account  of  his 
Life  and  Writings,  by  the  Rev.  Alezan. 
der  Dyoe,  B.A.  second  edition,  with  ad- 
ditions, in  two  Tolumes,  crown  octavo.—. 
This  edition  will  contain  a  facsimile  of 
a  very  curious  letter  from  Peele  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  the  entire  poem  of  Polyhmenia, 
and  additional  notes  and  corrections. 

Dr  Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cydopiedia. 
The  publication  of  the  work  will  com- 
mence in  November,  with  the  first  vc 
lume  of  the  History  of  Scotiand,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  two  volumes. 

In  the  press,  I<ectures  Preliminary  to 
the  Study  of  German  Literature.  By 
L.  Von  Muhlenfels,  LL.D.  One  vol.  8vo. 
Also,  Selections  froia  the  German,  in 
Prose  and  Poetry.  By  L.  Von  Muhlen- 
fels, LL.D. 

A  Topographical  and  Historical  Ac- 
count of  Wainfleet  and  the  Wapentake  of 
Candleshoe,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln, 
Indttding  Biography  of  Bishop  Wayn- 
fiete.  Rev.  Thomas  Grantham,  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott,  Henry  Stubbe,  &c  With 
numerous  engravings  on  copper  and  wood. 
By  Edmund  Oldfield.  In  royal  4to  and 
royal  8vo. 

Mr  Jennings  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  new  work,  to  be  entitled,  The  Land- 
scape  Annual,  or  the  Tourist  in  Italy  and 
Switzeriand,  from  Drawings  by  Samuel 
Prout,  Esq. ;  the  literary  department  by 
T.  Roscoe,  Esq.  It  will  appear  in  the 
month  of  November,  and  will  comprise 
a  succession  of  the  most  attractive  views 


which  occur  to  the  traT^er  oa  his  imBt 
from  Geneva  to  Rome, 

A  work  of  unusual  intenat,  not  mh 
to  the  general  reader  but  alao  to  the  sMnl 
philoeopher,  is  preparing  for  psihRcarww. 
under  the  tiUe  of  "  Tales  of  an  la&a 
Camp."  The  long  reaidenoe  ^  tlw  aBxh* 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  Aem^ 
rica,  has  enabled  him  to  ooUaet  moit  at' 
the  traditions  current  among  all  the  b»> 
tions  of  the  Red  Men. 

Mr  Joinings  is  preparing  ftr  pabiks- 
tion  a  second  volume  of  the  Topognflir, 
IMlfices,  and  Ornaments  of  FtaapciL  Bj 
Sir  W.  Gelt,  M.A.  F.R.S.  R&A. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  trill  be  psW 
lished.  The  Athenud,  or  'jAoAm  Grs 
clans ;  a  Poem.  With  Notes;,  chanoer* 
istic  of  the  Manners  and  Coflfeosns  ef  eke 
Greeks  and  Turks.  By  Henry  J.  B^a^ 
field,  author  of  "  Waterloo^  or  the  Bri- 
tish  Minstrel,*'  <*  Songs  of  the  Gnraa 
Minstrels,**  &c. 

A  third  Edition  of  the  Laoonka  is  is 
the  press. 

A  New  JuvenUe  Annual  is  in  a  fcr- 
ward  state  for  poblicatioD,  to  be  csikd 
The  Zoological  Keepaake. 

A  Topographical  and  Historical  Ac 
count  of  Methodism  in  Yorkriiire  ;  gHii^ 
an  Account  of  its  Rise^  IVogisM8»  aad 
present  Sute,  in  the  City  of  Y«ti^  WU 
in  every  Town,  Village,  Hamlet,  frk,  an 
the  County.  The  work  wiU  be  aeeonpa- 
nied  by  a  large  Map  of  the  Covmty,  hand- 
somely coloured,  drawn  expressly  fsr  tk» 
purpose*  shewing,  at  one  vlew,'tke  up 
and  boundaries  of  each  circuit,  &e.  8rs. 

The  Eton  Latin  Grammar  translated 
into  English  ;  with  Notes  and  an  Appeo- 
dlx.  By  the  Rev.  John  Green.  SeosB4 
Edition,     l^mo 


EDINBURGH. 


Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns, 
from  1608  to  1814,  by  the  Author  of 
Cyril  Thornton,  in  3  vols.  12mo,  illus- 
trated  with  14  Plates,  will  appear  on  the 
2l8t  November. 

History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  during 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  Thomas  M*. 
Crie,  D.D.,  will  be  published  on  tfaeSlst 
November. 

The  Boeoobel  Tracts,  behig  Narra- 
tives relating  to  the  Escape  of  Charles  II. 
after  the  BatUe  of  Worcester,  with  Notes 
by  the  Editor,  J.  Hoghn,  £a%.  A.M., 


illustrated  with  Engravings  fimn  Origi- 
nal  Drawings,  will  be  pnbliahed  abeet 
Christmas. 

The  Greek  Grammar  of  Dr  FWderick 
Tldersch,  transUted  finom  tiie  Gcnan, 
with  brief  Remarks,  by  Profesaer  Sand, 
ford,  is  nearly  ready  ibr  pobllcatiea. 

The  Rev.  Alex.  Fleming,  A.M.  ef 
Neilston,  has  made  oonaiderable  prsgnsi 
in  revising  a  new  Edition  of  Ftedoraa'^ 
Colleotions  concerning  the  Church  ef 
Scotland ;  in  whidi  will  be  ineorpentcd, 
the  History,  Joriadiction,  and  Fenn  ef 
thie  Mtcni  ClMrdi  JtfilciKlaiiii^  I 
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prith  the  Civil  Dedaions  relative  to  the 
Rlghta  and  Patrimony  of  the  EstabUshed 
Z^hurch  and  her  Clergy. 

Profenor  Dunbar  of  Edinburgh,  and 
VIr  £.  H.  Barker  of  Thetford,  are  pre- 
paring for  publication]  in  the  course  of 
lext  Winter,  an  Edition  of  Schreveliua* 
Ghreek  Lexicon,  of  which  the  basis 
v'ill  be  the  Second  Edition  published 
it  Boston,  United  States,  in  the  present 
rear,  by  John  Pickering,  Esq.,  who  has 
Tanalated  the  Latin,  and  enriched  the 
rvork  with  additions  from  various  lexioo- 
praphical  and  critical  sources.  They  in- 
tend to  make  many  alterations  in  the 
^^ork,  to  supply  numerous  deficiencies,  to 
idd  examples  and  authorities  from  the 
C3reek  classics,  to  accommodate  it  as  far  as 
poesible  to  the  present  state  of  Greek  Li- 
terature,  and  to  render  it  useful,  not 
oierely  to  the  Tyro,  but  to  those  also  who 
ire  studying  the  higher  authors.  They 
intend  also  to  add  an  English  and  Greek 
Lexicon,  in  which  a  number  of  phrases 
vrlll  be  introduced,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
vrho  write  Greek  Exercises  and  Tliemes. 

Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and 
Travels  in  North  America ;  including  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  Shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  and  the  Voyages  in  Search  of 
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a  North- West  Passage;  with  Observa^ 
tions  on  Emigration.  By  Hugh  Murray, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.E.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  of 
North  America.     2  vols.  8vo. 

Political  Economy.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Natural  Grounds  of  Right  to  Vendi- 
ble Property,  or  Wealth.  By  Samuel 
Read.     8vo. 

Memoirs  of  Rear- Admiral  Paul  Jones ; 
now  first  compiled  from  his  original  Jour- 
nals, Correspondence,  and  other  Papers, 
brought  from  Paris  by  his  heirs  at  the 
time  of  hb  death,  and  from  his  Letters  to 
his  Relations  in  Scotland.  Including  an 
Account  of  his  Senrices  under  Prince  Po- 
temkin  in  the  celebrated  Russian  Cam- 
paign against  the  Turks,  in  the  Black 
Sea,  in  1788.     2  vols.  12mo. 

Studies  in  Natural  History ;  exhibiting 
a  popular  View  of  the  most  striking  and 
interesting  Objects  of  the  Material  World. 
By  William  Rhind,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Medical,  and  Royal  Physical  Societies  of 
Edinburgh.  Illustrated  by  Engraringt. 
12mo. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  a  Poem ;  in  Three 
Boolcs.     Foolscap  8vo. 

A  Glance  at  London,  Brussels,  and 
Paris.     By  the  same  Author. 
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AOfticuLTrai,  kc 

A  Complete  History  of  Dairy  Hu*- 
bandry,  including  an  Account  of  the  v». 
rimis  Methods  pursued  by  the  Dutch  ; 
together  with  much  Miscellaneous  Infor- 
mation highly  important  to  the  rural  Eco- 
nomist, &c  By  Wm.  Harley,  Esq.  1 
voL  8vo,  Plates  and  Plans,  price  L.1,  Is. 

Report  of  the  Doncaater  Agricultural 
Association  on  the  Advantages  of  Bones 
as  a  Manure.     In  8vo,  2s. 

The  Horse,  in  all  his  Varieties  and 
Uses;  his  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Ma- 
nagement. By  John  Lawrence.  12mo, 
8s. 

The  Etymological  Compendium;  or 
Portf<dio  of  Origins  and  Inventions.  By 
WilUam  PuUeyn.     12mo,  6s. 

The  Farmers'  Series  of  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  No*  I.,  being  the 
Horse.     Price  6s. 

BtooaArBT,  Buvoar,  Ice. 

The  Life  and  Remains  of  Wilmot 
Wanfrick,  Edited  by  Henry  Vernon.  2 
vols,  post  8to^  18s. 

The  Romaaoe  of  History.  Second 
Series.     3  vols,  poet  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

Historical  ReeoOectfams  of  Henry  of 
Monmouth,  the  Hero  of  Agineonrt,  and 
other  eniiMni  Chtfieten.    5s. 


Examination  of  the  Principles  and  Po- 
licy  of  the  Government  of  British  India 
8vo,  7s. 

XISCXLLAMXOUS. 

The  Literary  Souvenir,  for  1830 ;  Edit- 
ed by  Abric  A.  Watts.  Bound  in  rich 
crimson  silk,  12s.  The  very  large  in- 
crease of  the  circulation  of  the  Literary 
Souvenir  for  1829,  notwithstanding  the 
most  powerful  competition,  has  encoura- 
ged its  proprietors  to  spare  no  expense  or 
exertion  that  may  conduce  to  give  to  their 
forthcoming  volume  as  great  a  superiority 
over  the  last,  as  that  was  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  to  possess  over  its  predecessors. 

The  Bijou,  an  Annual  of  Literature 
and  the  Arte  for  1830;  embellished  by 
engravings  of  three  celebrated  pictures  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence^  namely,  the  King, 
the  Honourable  Mrs  Arbuthnot,  and  a 
ChUd;  The  Bagpiper,  by  Wilkie,  and 
others  by  Stothart,  Bonington,  Holbein, 
&c,  containing  contributions  from  some 
of  die  most  distinguished  Writers  of  the 
day.     Bound  in  silk,  12s. 

The  Amulet,  a  Christian  and  Literary 
Remembrancer,  for  1830.  Boimd  in  rich 
green  silk,  12s.  Containing  the  contri- 
botiona  of  several  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed writers  of  the  age;  and  illustrated  by 
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twelve  EngraTiiigs,  firom  the  moit  cd*- 
Inrated  prodaetiofDB  of  art. 

The  Winter's  Wreath  for  1890,  yrloe 
12i.  bound  in  crimson  nlk.  In  preparing 
the  Winter's  Wreadi  for  1890,  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Woric  have,  with  Tery  ooo- 
siderable  exertion  and  expenae,  made  sndi 
arrangemeBls  as  liave  produced  a  volume 
In  every  way  entitled  to  take  the  first 
rank  amongst  its  beautiful  competitors. 

Friendship's  OiEering  for  1830,  price 
12b.  elegantly  boond.  Tills  highly  po- 
pular work  will  appear  in  a  style  of  at- 
tractive elegance  superior  to  any  of  Oke 
former  volumes  of  the  series. 

Ackermann's  Juvenile  Forget  me  Not ; 
a  Cliristmas  New-year*s  and  Birth-^day 
Present,  for  1830 ;  intended  expressly  for 
the  instruction  and  amusement  of  child- 
ren. EditedbyMrsS.  C.  HalL  Price8s. 

llie  ^w  Tear's  Gift,  and  Juvenile 
Souvenir,  for  1830;  Edited  by  Mrs 
Alaric  Watts.  Illustrated  by  eleven 
liighly-finished  engravings  on  steel,  by 
various  eminent  Engravers,  from  Origi- 
nal Pictures  by  Boaden,  Singleton,  West- 
all,  Gainsborougli,  SbM,  Howard,  &c. — 
The  Literary  Department  of  the  Voluase 
will  be  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  inte« 
rest  young  persons.  In  medium  18mo, 
half-bound  in  Turlcey  morooeo*  prioa  8s. 

The  Iris;  a  Literary  and  Religious 
Offering  ;  Editad  hf  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Dale,  M.  A.     Bound  in  silk,  price  12s. 

Traditions  of  Lancashire.  By  J.  Rdby, 
JMLR.S.L.  In  2  vols,  dtny  8vo»  with 
12  highly^niahed  plaits  liy  £.  £1nd«i, 
and  numerous  woodcuts  after  drawings 
by  Mr  Frank  Howard,  price  L.2,  29. 

The  Foreign  Qjuartcriy  Biview,  No. 
VIIL     7s.  6s. 

The  LoBMhm  Universky  Mugaxiae.  New 
L     2s.  6d. 

Mxotciyx,  suacKar,  Ike 

Elements  of  Medkal  Jorisprudeaea. 
By  Tbeodoric  Romeyn  Beck,  M.D.  Pro- 
lessor  of  the  Institutmn  of  Medicine,  Mid 
Lecturer  on  Medkal  JurbprttdoMC^  la 


the  CoOege  of  the  Wcatcm  XXatrv^  ? 
the  Stste  of  New  Torfc*  fcc  ftc  ;  brcnr". 
down  to  the  preaeat  time,  Iry  Jafai  De- 
wall,  M.D.     Indvo,  18a.  . 

M edSc&e  no  Mystiery  j  ■cbb^  a  v^ 
OvtBne  of  the  Princ^pka  of  Mnsni 
Science,  designed  as  «a  Inti^toctka  » 
their  general  Study,  ■■  «  Bnaieb  «f  i 
liberal  EdncKtion.  By  lolm  MerrSir 
M.D.  and  A.B.  Trinity  Co&cgc,  Du^I^ 
12mo,7s.6d. 

roXTKT  A.KB  YBX  DKAXJL. 

The  Venetian  Bmoelef  ;  TW  Vm 
Fldad ;  a  History  of  the  Lyrr  :  isi 
other  Poems.  By  L.  £.  I^,  Amb^ir  a 
•*  The  Improvlsatrioc^*  •  Tlie  Trt«*»- 
dour,"  «  The  Golden  Violet,*  fee.  U  1 
voL  foolso^  8vo,  with  n  Frsat2»^««'*'. 
engntved  by  W.  Flndcn,  frwn  a  AkUc  ^ 
H.  Howard,  R.A.     FHcse  iOs.  6d.^ 

Beatrice;  a  Tale  fo«mdc4  en  Fvt^ 
By  Mrs  Holland.    In  3  vol^  12Ba,  ik 

Dioclesian,  a  DnmatSc  Fotn.  By 
Thomas  Doubleday.     13mo^  <la. 

Gideon,  and  other  Rmsis.  Br  t^ 
Author  of  "  My  Earty  Tears,"  •  Ja^ 
and  her  Teacher,**  ftc.  In  1  vol.  h^t^ 
8vo.     Price  Ss.  6d. 

THXOLOGT. 

Popular  Ledurea  on  BlbKcal  Crhidia 
and  Interpretation ;  to  which  is  add^^  j 
Vocabulary  of  the  Symbolical  huip^atr 
of  Scripture.  By  WiBinm  Carpcctff. 
8vo,  12s.  boards. 

Christian  Biography ;  n  Dicdanarr  d 
the  Lives  and  W^ritinga  of  the  mess  <iJs 
ttHguished  Christiana  ef  all  BcwsBzr.v 
tions,  at  Hoom  and  Abna^  htam  ik 
Revival  of  LtSeiature  to  the  prwuii  pe- 
riod By  William  Jonea»  anfthor  sf  ta; 
<<  History  of  the  Walde&ae8»*dKw  12s». 
Price  9s. 

IdentUy  of  the  ReBifaoBa  odled  Druid- 
ksal  and  H«bnw.     la  1  voL  I2bo»  ^ 

The  Christianas  Mannal;  or,  the  De^ir 
of  the  Soul  tomod  to  God;  oonsainu^ 
£xtracts  from  the  Writinga  of  the  fin. 
WilUam  Uw,  M.A. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Journal  of  AgrionttOM,  and  Prise 
£ssay8  and  TrasMaetionaof  the  HlgtOand 
Society  of  Scotkad,  No.  VII.  do.  6d. 

Cases  Decided  fai  ^  Court  of  Sasstan, 
ftvm  June  11,  to  Joly  11,  182a  Ro- 
ported  by  Pttridt  Shaw  and  Alenoida' 
Dunlop,  Esqrs.  advocates,  lie. 

A  Manual  of  the  Wfather  far  the  Year 
1830  ;  containing  a  Description  of  the 
Weather  to  be  erpected  in  the  Maaths, 
Quarters,  and  Seasons  of  the  Year,  oom- 
menchig  with  the  current  month  of  No- 
vember, 1829;  and  indodliig  a  Brief  Ao- 
MWH^  tht  H ywr  Cycl» «C  <hf  WMi 


wid  Winthar ;  logethtf  wkh  an  AecMiat 
of  the  General  FHoetp&Baof  the  Cjxieei 
the  Seasoiia,  Qnarter^  und  of  tha  Months 
with  a  more  DetaUed  Kapianation  of  the 
Prices  of  Com.  By  Goa^pe  MacKcnxk. 
Lieutenant  in  the  Roy^  PaMhahinr  Mi- 
Utaa,  Corf«spoodii«  Member  «f  the  N«rtb. 
em  InatktttioB,  Autharofthe  Cycle  otthr 
W^eather,  &c. 

Life  of  OMvcr  Ciwnwdl ;  «ssnprisia£ 
the  History  of  the  Ciiwinan  a  mlti^  Irm 
the  y«r  1642,  anttt  the  Raslwiiiiiii  •( 
Charies  IL  »  I6e&  By  tte  Ravw  3L 
Rm«U;  XsL.D^  JUttK  t  tiii.  9ib 


J^jipaimtmwU,  Pr^m^timUf  ^c. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


August,  1A9. 


B  revet      CoL  Phippt,  MiO*  Ocn.  In  the  Armj 

1  l«.04i.  ConMtttBd8ub-LC.CodrtaRtoo,XLIi| 

pwrclk  vfc]»  Vyner,  pianutl  Jvikf  Iw 

F.  AnMTsteln,  Cor.  and  Sub>Lt.     4o. 

1  DfcMi.C0iw  TlMMptoa,  U.  bf  purcb.  Tioe 

Difrk,  ret  13  do. 

Hm.  W.  D.  Iiby»  Car. dOb 
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16 
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CapC  Heigham,  from  G9  P.  Capt  by 

pvroh.  vfoa  BavnkUi,  rat.       SO  do. 

Cor.  Adami,  Lt.  by  puidi.  vice  Hobart. 

BfWilk  dOb 

— —  Foilong.  from  13  Dt.  Cor.       do. 

*—  Cumberlogak  Lt  by  purcb.  vloo 

Newton,  prom.  do. 

AvieU  6uiv.  Ore.  from  05  F.  Awlit 

"  '  cFamaentDtaaa.       S3  do. 

14.  by  puidi.  Tioa 

Odo. 

,Oar.  do. 

by  piurcK   ▼Ice 

UAug. 

Lt  BlundaU.  Capt.  da 

Oar.  HyndoMO,  Lt.  da 

C.  P.  Parker,  Cor.  da 

W.  M.  Juttwb  Cob.  by  pmdi.  Tioe 
Terry,  ret  0  July 

Stij.  M^  Jac  O'AeUly,  Qua.  Mart. 
▼ice  Taggart,  dead        S5  Deo.  1618 

SDr. 
Cor.  DonnitbonMw  Lt  by  puiob.  ▼lee 

Torre,  ret  11  Nov.  IBW 

Lt  Digbtoo,  from  h.  p.  71  F.  Lt  ▼ioe 

Joom,  dead  9  July  18S9 

F.  T.  Meik,  Ooi;  by  purch.  vice  Don- 

nithome  do. 

C.  J.  Comtoh,  Cor.  bf  pwrib  ykt  IM- 

ton,  ret.  30  da 

Anitt  8mf.  BmAjt  from  SO  F.  Sttxg. 

▼ice  Campbell,  dead  do. 

VL  Lavatae,  from  Cape  Obrpa*  Lt 

▼ice  Deane,  67  F.  9  da 

Lt  Wabb,  Cipt  by  puroh.  ▼leaBvowne* 

ret  6  Aug. 

Ent.  Foot.  Lt  do. 

Sort.  Pelham  AMrlcH,  A4|.  nd  Bm. 

▼Ice  Canch,  rca.  Adi.  only  da 

W.  Lay,  Eni.  by  purcn.  vioe  UniHaii, 

prom.  4  da 

Capt  Cbampain,  MiO*  ^\ 

St  Cialr,  ret 


MF. 
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by  puroh.  ▼iaa  Forlong. 
30  July  18S9 


Lt  Ogle,  Capt 
Eds.  Donnelly,  Lt 


16  July 


da 

F.  Lushingtoa,  Eni.  da 

Eat.  Broom,  Lt  by  pvcb.  viae  Ma*. 

gnTe,  ret  6  Aug. 

J.  tlonburgh,  Em.  da 

Bt  Lt  Col.  Sir  R.  Moubny,  Ki.  from 

h.p^SiciL  R^gt  114.  vlee  Bveraid, 

prom.  4  da 

Lt  Sutherland,  Capt  by  patch,  vice 

Fentou,  ret  S7  Oct  1828 

Ena.  Rawiini,  Lt  da 

P.  D.  Streng.  Em.  9  July  US9 

Car  -^  -    "  -  -  -     t    ^. 
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55 


i7 


89 

€3 

67 
68 


Lt  Maereadyf  Capt  ly  paiefa.  vieb^ 

▲aWflet  IfiJttlylSia 

Sd  Lt  Bunyoo^from  S3  F.  Lt  by  puxdi. 

da 

Em.  tton,  R.  Boyla  fron  68  F.  Lt  by 

purcb.  ▼ioe  Fzue%  rat  da 

Cult  Gramor.  Ui^  by  purch.  ▼lea 

Murray,  ret  6  Au|b 

Lt  Manael,  Capt  da 

H.  Pigolt  Abb.  bf  pu*^  ^^*  ^^ 
_«iMda»  U  F.  9  July 

Em.  VoHDf,  Lt  Yiee  D.  H.  Mackay. 

dead  Sda 

Oeot  Gad.  a  A.  V.  Oiahoi,  from  R. 

Mit  Cott.  Em.  da 

Staff  Suig.  Ha]]«  Surg,  ▼ioe  Gower, 

eeA.  S8da 

Gait  Pdiok,  Ifafbgr  poBli.  ▼ice  Mac- 

donald,  44  F.  S3  Aug. 

Lt  Maxwell,  Capt  do. 

EM.Fkrie,Lt  da 

T.j.o*r 


ipt  Johnson,  M^  by  pnxd).  ▼Ice  sir  Em.  MaddcffLt 

R.  Moubray,  Kt.  ret  11  Aug.  A.  Douglas,  Ens. 

L  Kershaw,  cq^  da     CO  EM.  Jaasa^  Lt  br|iiMib  ^m 


Ens.  Vigors,  Lt 


R.  D.  Spread,  Enii. 
"     --irke,  - 


da 
da 
Lt  Clarke,  from  47  F.  Lt  6  Jan. 

Ens.  Campbell,  from  47  F.  Lt  11  do. 
Ent.  EdwanU,  from  31  F.  Ena.  ▼ice 

Thorold,  ret  9  July 

Capt  EmenoQ,  ft«n  b.  p.  Cttt  vkse 

Ralph,  ret  16  da 

J.O.S.TuclMr«JdLt  bfplKch.Yice 

Bunyon,  30  F.  da 

Aaeiit  Surg.  Crawibrd.  JfJX  fraa68 

F.Attlet.Surg.  80  da 

Lt«  Stair,  from  90  F.Lt  ^Dm^  16S8 
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Lt  Campbell,  Capt  ▼ice  Macdooald, 

deiid  fO  Sept  18S8 

Em.  Southall.  Lt  da 

Oeut  CM.H.BM0i,freM]L  Mil.  ColL 

Ens.  9  July  18S9 

Lt  OiMm  A^  tIm  GiflMbeU 

S5Sept]8S8 
LtHliftrtll,  A4.  flee  Duff,  h.a 

84  F.  H>Julyl8« 

C  E.  Nugent,  Em.  by  purch.  vlee 

TiAobriet  30da 

Mi4-  M«edOMH,ft— 88  F.  Lt  Col.  by 

pvtdi.  ▼teeTMy.  laip.  Flekl  Officer 

afRecDist  Sj^Aug. 

J.  Walsall,  Em.  by  Mnn.  ▼toe  Ombb" 

bcO,  16F.  iOJuly 

Lt.  MM,  from  3D  F.  Lt  6  fan. 

Capt  Butler,  Mat  by  pnrtib.  ilee  Reed, 

piMa.  11  Aug. 

Lt  Phllippt,  Capt  da 

Ens.  Wktey,  Lt  da 

C.  B.  B%dBB.  Em.  da 

Em.  AadenoOf  from  89  F.  Lt 

9Julyl8S9 
Lt  Edwai^  from?  Dr.  Lt  ▼ice Shad- 

forth,  h.  p.  rec.  dift  SI  Mar. 
Gray,  from  89  F.  Lt  ▼ice  Edwarda. 

b-a^F.  SSda 

Lt  FuUer^CMt  by  pnrcb.  ▼ice  Collina, 

ret       '  "*      '"^  9  July 

Ens.  Calder,  Lt  and  Ad).  16  da 

Lt  A.nir.  nMMtte/ft0M87F.Lt 

▼lee  Areber,  h.  p.  R.  Afr.  Corps  9  da 
Aariet  Surg.  MUlfian,  JLD.  from  b.  p. 

60  F.  Asust  Surg.  ▼Ice  Daly,  dead  da 
U.  Den,  from  8  P.  Lt  ▼!«  Lard  Fin- 

eas(le.80F.  da 

W.F.V.Qiabam,  Enfc by pureh. ▼Ioe 

Boyle,  80  F.  16  da 

Lt  Blood,  Capt  by  pudi.  ▼Ioe  Parker, 

_:"„.  **«: 

A.  Douglas,  fins. 

—  •-       Ltbyi 

F.  9  da 

f5t  6.  Lowtber,  tbm  by  pnreb.  ▼ioe 

Judo.  ^^    16da 

Capt  Pbrkor.  from  h.  pb  Cape  Regt 

Capt  ▼ke  Helgham,  4^.  Oda.  30  do. 
BmrAo.  ««m.  OuUlf^, Aa.  fimfr  ^^ 

Baykte.  Oien.  Odk  «3  da 

A.  Bdlbw«  Ebe.byF«b.fl»/bMek 

Mt  «Aug. 

3.  nenrtfb,  mm  by  nmUb.  ^jyfe 
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£6F. 

87 

91 


AppomifHents,  PramotiOM,  ifc. 


At,  Sure.  Strath,  tnm  59  F.  Ai.  Snnr. 

Vtoe  Gordoo.  9S  P.  50  July  1 999 
2d  LL  Blake,  Ut  Lt.  vice  Tolftey, 

dcMi  do. 

Cut.  D.  CunpbeD,  ttcm  h.  p.  Capt 

ireoe  M 'I%enoD,  ret*  do. 

92  As.  Sure.  Gordon,  from  86  F.  At.  3urg. 

rice  TnonMOD,  dead  do. 

97  Lt.  Stannus,  Ci^by  purch.  vict  Mae- 

quarrie,  ret.  23  do. 

Enc  Barton,  Lt.  do. 

O.  Keating,  Em,  da 

98  MaJ.  Gen.  Hinder  CoL  Tiee  LL  Oea. 

Conran,  dead  2S  do. 

Ceyloo  R.    Lt  Jooct,  from  h.  p.  89  F.  Lt  vice 

Emdie,  prom.  23  do. 

Cape  Mounted  Riflcm.    Lt  Rusael,  from  R.  AfrU 

can  CoL  Corps,  Lt  Yioe  LaYoine,  3  F. 
9  do. 

Cfarrisont, 

Lt  Gen.  Hawker,  Capt  of  Yarmouth 
Cartle.  in  Isle  of  Wight,  vice  Grif- 
flths,  dead  2f  July  1829 

Rev.  A.  IrTine,  Chaplain  to  Tower  of 
London,  vice  Broughton,  res.  24Juoe 

Royal  Hibernian  Military  School* 
As.  Suigi  Famdcn,  from  8  Dr.  Surg. 
23  July  1829 

Ordnance  Department. 

Roy .  Art  fd  Lt  Cteere,  1st  Lt  Tioe  Bayley,  h.  p. 

20  June  18» 

fd  Capt  Stopford,  Capt  vice  Bourchier 

26  do. 

Capt  Kendall,  from  Unatt  h.  p.  2d 

Capt  do. 

lit  Lt  Wright,  2d  Capt  vice  Gapper, 

dead  11  July 

2d  Lt  St  George,  1st  Lt  do. 

-~-  Necdham,  1st  Lt  vice  Ommaney, 

dead  12  do. 

9d  Capt  Dowse,  Capt  vice  Bt  Mj^. 

Butte,  dismissed  3  Aug* 

Capt  Hunter,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt  do. 

The  undermeniUmed  Officer  qf  the  RowU  R^ 
meni  qfArtUiery,  having  Brevet  Rankeuperior 
to  hURefcimenSal  Ccmmluion,  has  been  granted 
PnmotioH  on  Uaff-Pay, 

Brevet  Mj^.  Bourehicr,  MaJ. 

26  June  1829 

Medteal  Dep, 

G.  L.  Fits  Maurice,  2d  As.  Surg,  vice 

Lambert,  res.  1  July  1829 

1st  As.  Surg.  Ogilvie,  MJ)*  Surg,  vice 

Jones,  ret  10  Aug. 

2dA8.Surg.Goldsworthy,lstAs.Surg.do. 

J.  A.  Davis,  2d  As.  Surg.  do. 

Unattached, 
To  be  Lieutenant-Colonel  without  purchase, 

Bt  Lt  CoL  Hastings,  Insp.  Field  OfB- 
cerofa  Rcc  Dist  9  July  1829 

To  be  Lieutenant'Cohnels  qfl^fitntry  by  purchase, 
Ubj,  Reed,  from  53  F.  11  Aug.  1829 
-—  Smith,  from  11  Dr.  do. 

To  be  Captains  (if  Infantry  by  purchase, 

Lt  Evans,  from  69  F.        16  Auc.  1829 
— —  Hobart,  from  2  Dr.  90  July 

'—  Johnson,  from  11  Dr.  do. 

— —  Newton,  from  i  Dr.  25  Aug. 

To  be  Lieutenant  qf  It^aniry  by  purduise, 

Eos.  Hamilton,  from  8  F.  16  Aug.  1829 

The  undermentioned  Lieutenant^  actually  set' 
vtng  upon  Fua  Pay  in  a  Regiment  qfthe  Une, 
whose  Commission  is  dated  in  the  year  1808, 
has  accepted  promotion  upon  Half-Pay,  accord- 
ing to  the  General  Order  of  the  tlth  Dec,  1826. 
To  be  Captain  qflr^ntry, 
Lt  Peach,  from  17  F.        4  Aug.  1829 

The  u$tdermeniioned  Officer,  having  Brevet  Rank 
superior  to  his  Regimental  ComnUsslon,  has  ac- 
cepted promotion  upon  Half-Pay,  according  to 
the  General  Order  qfthe  Sbth  April,  1826. 
To  be  Lieutenani-Cohnel  qf  Infantry, 
Bt.  Lt.  CoL  Everaxd,  from  13  F. 

1  Aug.  1829 


EstAangeg. 

Lt  CoL  FergOMB,  S4  F.  ree.  di£  vi&  UCr 

Fox,h.p. 
— ^— Salwcy,  Coldat  Gdi.  with  Lt  Qi  G» 

frird,  h.p. 

MaciaSna^  17  F.  with  Lt  CoL  Anas.  t-. 

Macleod,2W.  LR.withLtCoitts. 

h.  p.  N.  Brunsw.  Fe& 
M4.Taughao,  8t  F.  with  M^  Ifaeken.  h-F 
Capt  Bonnor,  15  F.  rec  dilL  with  Capt  CdMe. 

Vivian,  22  F.  wifli  Cqit  Ralph.k^ 

Gray.  30  F.  with  Capt  Ackbad.  k.  f^  F 

M«lBtyre,  41  F.  ree.  dim  with  CartCirF» 

ter,  h.  p. 
Muttkbury,  97  F.  with  Cspt  Uasfact 

h.  p.  57  F. 
Jenour,  69  F.  rec.  diC  with  Cqt  Bb(^ 

h.p. 
Cox,  1  Life  Qda.  with  Capt  WaBnt  ^F 

f  CeykmRcgt 
DelancyTlOF.  ice.  dift  with  CqtAniBA 

Caldwdl,  21  F.  ICC  difL  with  Ca}t  Si» 

bridge^  h*  p. 
A  Ommbell,  99  F.  with  Capt  Cttfaid.ik? 

2CeykoRogt 
Lieut  Guthik,  28F.withIientCstbffAr 

64  F. 
Norton,  Z3  F.  with  Ueat  Rflpn.  k? 

^^' 

DuC  42  F.  with  LleiitGaairi4b.fwf  F- 

Chidwick,  45  F.  with  Linit.  TsppeA* 

—~  Hanna,  67  F.  rec  diC  with  Lint  «^ 

h.  p.  Cape  Corpa. 
Hon,  R.  Boyle,  94  F.  lec  ffi£»ail^ 

Fox,h.  p.  ^ 

—  Smith,  1  Dr.iee.  diiL  irtthUeotWe^ 

h.  p.  StafTCorps. 
Irwin,  83  F.  PBC  dilt  with  LkBtili^ 

As.  Surg.  Battniby*  14F.withAi.SiBS-U^ 
foot,  47  F. 

EeH^naikns  and  IMrtrntsU, 

Me^or^-Generals, 
GubUns 
Sir  J.  DafaTmple. 

UeuL^CdonOs. 
Sir  R.  Moutarsy,  Ki,  13  F.  _ 

HastiDgs,  late  Imp,  Fd.  Offlecr  of  RecDi^ 

Jfif/or. 
Murray,  30  F. 

Captains, 
navimhiUt  i  Dr  Gda. 
Btoitik^j,  a  F. 
FentoD,  13  F* 
riiTph,  2S  F, 
Ackland.  SO  F, 
Collliii,  .19  P. 
P.-u-kcr,  GH  F, 
W'Phetwn,^!  F. 
M!M:i|U8TTif^  97  F. 
Ugden.  h,  [>.  $H  F, 

Dick,  I  Dr.  Gdi. 

Muf^mvef  10  F* 

Conran.  tu  pw  t  F. 

L'E^tcuue.  h,  p.  U  F. 

Manlejf,  h.  p^  27  P* 

Sju>ilwith,  h<  p.  S7  F. 

La  Touchf,  h,  |H  30  F, 

FriiclUh^p.  WF, 

YoQ^g,  h-  p.  *5  P- 

flAghoit.  h.  p.  80  P* 

iloyd,  h.  p.  90  F. 

Flintcr,  b*  p*  37  F. 

Tftit,  do, 

Bufihtll,  h.  p,  5  W.  f >  R. 

M'^winPj,  L  p.  R.  COTS.  R»H' 

Jonet,  h^  p,  I  Gai-  Bn. 

DcriDiVT  fi*  jv  ^'ork  Lt-  Int  Vol 

Comets,  tdLkutenants,€ni  Mr" 
Oliver,  10  Dr. 
Terry,  13  Dr. 
Boltoo,  16  Dr. 
Thorald,  18  F. 
Tuft0D,49F. 


Lieutenants, 


JppowtmetiU^  PnmotimkSy  ffc. 


182^0 

Elose,  72  F. 

Pole.  83  F. 

Blicke.  h.  p.  10  Dr. 

Wyae.  h.  n.  6  F. 

O'Donnell,  h.  n.  16  F. 

Lawless*  h.  p.  36  F. 

Thomas*  h.  p.  i5  F. 

Spratt.  h.  !».  7S  F. 

Jenkins,  h.  p.  77  F. 

Caxnptell,  h.  p.  95  F. 

Clarke,  h.  p.  Newf.  Vtt  Comp. 

CarroU,  h.  p.  Newf.  Fenc.  Inf. 

Canvpbell,  h.  p.  York  Ught  Inf.  Vol. 

I>e  oaubruwa,  h,  p.  UoatL 

U.  Smith*  do. 

QuarUr'Masier, 
Maekenae,  h.  p.  4  W.  I.  R. 

CommittaHai  Department, 
I>cp»  Am»  Com.  Gcn»  Ryrie. 

DismutMd  the  Service* 

Bt.  Mijor  Butts,  R<  Ait. 

Ciuhiered. 

Lt.  Fiake«  53  F. 

CanceUed* 

Lt.  Edwardf,  40  F. 

Lt.  Lawder,  Ceyton  Rcgt. 

As.  Suig.  Pick,  98  F. 

Deaths. 

GemeroL 
Hon.  Sir  D.  Baixd,  Bt,  G.CB.  and  K-O 
A  F.  OoT.  of  Fort  George,  Femtower,  Perth- 
shire 


"^, 


Wm. Spencer,  Stanton,  Norfblk 

WilHnni,  S  F. 

Bird«  CeyL  Rcgt  Colombo 

Mt{jor$, 
Bowater,  b.  p.  R.  Mar. 
Thompaon,       do. 

Vane,  Coldit  Gda.  SMmonth  9  Aiiff*  18S9 

Le  Quay,  S  Bn.  1 F.  MeawMire,  Trichinopolv,  If a- 
draa  »)  Feb. 

PeUicbody,  41  F.  Orroahayetttty,  Madras    10  do. 
Jones,  R.  Art.  Trlncomaleo  25  April 


18  Aug.  18S9 
97  Aug.  18S9 

3Aprill8S9 

15  March  18S9 
18  May 
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Dawson,  R.  Eng.  Colombo  98  March.l8S9 

Patten.  R.  Mar.  ]6AprU 

Brittaiii,  late  R.  Mar.  11  Aug. 

Hook,  h.  p.  Staff  Corps  of  Cat.  PI?  mouth  18  July 
Mitchell,  h.  p.  60  F.  Jersey  s»  June 

Kingsbury,  h.  p.  81  F.  Edwardsbuxgh,  Upper  Ca* 

nada  10  March  1828 

E^sos,  h.  p.  89  F.  Doritwlch  3  June  1829 

RuperU,  h.  p.  7  Line  Bn.  King's  Ger.  Leg.  Papen- 

buigh,  HanoTer  27  May 

Wyndowe,  h.  p.  Unatt 

lAeutenanUm 
ThomhUI,  40  F.  Hobort'a  Town,  Van  Dlemen^ 

Land  18  Feb.  1829 

Chsloner,  52  F.  (supposed  to  be  drowned  in  the 

Ariel  Packet  in  November  last,  on  pasaage  to 

Halifiax,  Nova  ScoUs) 
Tolfrey,  87  F.  25  July 

Wra.  Calder,  91  F.  Jamaica  1  Aug. 

Barton,  R.  Mar.  18  June 

MsglU,  h.  p.  R.  Mar.  24  Jsn. 

Chambers,  late  R.  Mar.  9  AprU 

MlUer.  late  1  Vet.  Bn.  Stirling  25  Feb. 

Kirk,  late  4  Vet  Bn.  July 

Findlay.  late  11  Vet.  Bn.  Lambeth  12  do. 

Fitagerald,  h.  p.  5  F.  24  June 

Don.  Cameron,  h.  p.  78  F.  Glenstockdale  near 

Appin  8  do. 

John  Campbell,  h.  p.  88  F.  Gxenrallock.  Argyll- 

shire  14  March 

Latham,  h.  p.  4  W.  L  R. 

2cl  lAtuttnaid  and  Entignt. 
Roe.  R.  Mar.  at  Sea  6  March  1829 

Mscdougall,  late  9  R.  Vet  Bn.  Edinburgh  1  Aug. 
Gugy,  h.  p.  Gleng.  Fenc. 
Magee,  h.  p.  Unatt  (drowned)  16  July 

Ptsymatter. 
Browne,  h.  p.  4  CeyL  Regt  Wookey,  Somerset- 
shire 24  July  1829 
Adjutant. 
Williamson)  h.  p.  Roxburgh's  Fendble  Cavalrr 
6  July  1829 
^iuarier-Maatert, 
Sheridan,  h.  p  22  Dr.  (previously  of  89  F.) 

28  July  1829 
M«IntoBh,  late  of  42  F.  30  do. 

Intpeetor  qfHoipUait. 
F.  Burrows,  h.  p^  London  S2  Aug.  1829 

Assistant  Surgeon, 
Daly,  63  F. 

Veterinary  Surgeon. 
Clarkaon,  b.  p.  1  Dr.  Gda.  Hatuilton  32  July  1826 


September, 

1  lifeGds.  Gen.  Fiac.  Combermere,  G.C.B.  and       8  F. 
G.C.H.  firom  3  Lt  Dr.  Col.  vice  Gen. 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  dead  10 

16Ss|>tl829 
Lt  Baring,  Capt  by  purch.  vu»  Wll-      17 

liams,  ret  3  do. 

Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  West,  Lt  do. 

T.  H.  Flic.  Ranelagb,  Cor.  and  Sub.- 

Lt  do. 

1  Dr.  Gds.  0.  D.  Scott,  Cor.  by  purch.  vioe  Locke, 

ret  20  Aug. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lord  Geo.  Tho.  Beresford, 

Col.  vice  Gen.  Vise,  Combermere,      19 

Col.  1  UCe  Gds.  16  Sept 

Cor.  French,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  John-     20 

8on«  prom.  20  Aug. 

i,  Hodson,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Evans, 

ret  13  do.      21 

Coldst(^la.Lt  and  Capt  Hon,  J.  Montagu.  Capt 

and  Lt  CoL  by  purch.  vice  Craaford, 

ret  (low      25 

Ena.  and  Lt  Hen.  E.  B.  Wllbraham, 

Lt  and  Capt  do.      29 

H.  DanieU,  bia.  and  Lt  do. 

1  F.       Surg.  Finnic,  from  19  F.  Surg,  vice 

FlU  Gerdd,  ret  do. 

8  Aisif  t  Sug.  Adams,  frDm  30  F.  AMbt 


3  Dr. 


11  Dr. 

H 


Surg,  vice  Feiguion,  ret  h.  p.  30  F. 

.*  20Aug.  18» 

Sergt   MiJ.  Tho.  Bknklnaop,  Qua. 

Mast  vice  Moss,  13  do. 

MiO*  Despard,  Lt  CoU  by  purch.  vice 

Austin,  ret  do. 

Capt  Lachlan,  Mi^.  oo, 

Lt  Dcedcs,  Capt  ^ 

Ens.  Harvey,  Lt  do. 

W.  Tobin,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Murray,  ficom  59  F.  Lt  vice  Raw. 

son,  H7  F.  20  do. 

Suig.  Waterson,  from    Hospw  Staff, 

Surg,  vice  Finnic,  1  F.  13  do. 

Ens.  Eraser,  Lt  by  purcb*  vice  Bayly. 

fct.  20  do. 

W.  Welch,  Ens.  „  ^  „    «^« 

MaJ.  Geo.  Sir  Jas.  Lyon,  K.C.B.  and 

G.CH.  from  97  F.  CoL  vice  Gen.  Sir 

D.  Baird.  dead  7  Sept 

J.  A.  GuiUie,  Ens.  by  puich.  vice  Cur- 

ling,  30  F.  20  Aug. 

Capt  Gray,  from  h.  p.  71  F.  Capt 

vice  DalyeU.  47  P.  13  do. 

Lt  Douglas,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Gray, 

vet  JOdo. 

Boa.  Drake,  Lt  dc. 


8S8 

f»  r       R.  If.  TufMr,  IML      so  Ai»  utii 

M  Eiu.  Curling,  from  85  P.  Lt.  fey  pwoh. 

▼ioe  Aodmri,  mam,  40» 

M  U.  LiBdny,  fton  IS  P.  U.  bf 

purch.  yiie  Tmammm,  ttL   15  Sept. 

H  U.ilqFlar«OiVlkrpwiBii.«i0t  Norton 

Mt  87Attg. 

Siu.G<2t»U.  49, 

ii  £o>.  Bexkdey,  Lt.  by  mn^  vk»Ooke, 

ret.  ladA 

B.  G.  LavMML  Eas.  do. 

«8  JSMbB«?«iiad,LtTittaadiaecrat. 

dOb 


*^c. 


[Nofl- 


C7 

•7 

01 


O.  Pits  Royi 


««•  «•»•  nor*  Biiwi  «Hib 

Cut  DalyeO,  fton  S0  F.  Cft^  Tice 

J^rmch.  IL  p.  71  P.  13  do. 

Ens.  Delme^  U.  by  puieh.  flat  H«ii». 

age,  prom.  15  Sept 

-—  BoDd,  Lt  by  pordii  Viee  Ddmob 

ret  16  da 

D.  R.  Jonei,  Ens.  d«u 

Lt  Story,  fhMn  S7  F.  Lt  Tte  Taylor. 

h.  p.  59  F.  10  Aug.      ^^ 

H.  AmUton.  Em.  by  povh.  vm     TlmpMu.SOF 

Webb,  ret  18  do.  

Lt  lUwaoa,  Am  17  F.  Lt  viMStoiy, 

57  F.  SO  do. 

Lard  J.CliiebMtar,  SdLt  by  T«rak. 

vice  Blalce,  prom.  _  8  Sept 


UnattiuAed. 

Lt  Andrews,  ftom  80  F.  SOAae.  f»*« 

—  Henage,  from  53  F.  u  Stfl 

Capt  Duke,  6  F.  ice.  diffi  with  CapL  Bm.  J.  L 

K.  Ersldne 
-^RURoy,  88F.  withBt  X^.  Qq^.  Lj. 

Lt  HOtoii.  1 7  F.  tHth  Lt  Ban,  C  Gcrtai.  7^  "* 

-  Ruddle,  86  F.  With  Lt  RobMHBw^  is  r 
JResignatioHS  and 

Auitin,  17  F. 

Gray,  29  F. 
Norton,  84  F. 
CorfleM,  99  F. 
Phelan.  h.  p.  19  P. 


UaUemtftla, 


93 


97 


99 


Ena.  Uoyd.  Lt  vice  Calder,  dead 

S6Aug. 

-^  J.  F.  O.  CampMI.  Lt  by  purch. 

Tice  Carlide,  let  >7do. 

W.  Andnwm,  Ena.  do. 

F.  W.  B.  M'Leod,  Bn  vice  Lloyd 

Ens.  NflHsHi,  Lt  ¥y  pnich.  vice  Ford, 

Mt  U4e! 

T.  D.  Gordon,  Eqs.  do. 

M^.  Geo.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  0*CaIlagh- 

■B,  JCC&  OoL  vioe  MiO-  Gen.  ^r  J. 

Lyon,  Si  F.  7  Sept 

Capt  »\«5v««.  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

CoifleM,  ict  20  Aug. 

Garrisons, 

^  5!?V,^'r  JP^*^  Mnfniy,  KCB. 
ond  G.CH.  Gov,  of  Fort  Geoise,  vice 
Gen.  Sir  !>. Bakd,deML  7Sepu  1889 

Ordnance  Deparfment, 

Royal  Art  Sd  Capt  Fred.  Wrkht  A^J.  vice  Ro- 

mer,  Gn.  Quar.  Mast      8  Jan.  18S9 

Capt  Bridges,  from  h.  p.  Unatt.  2ii 

«      i»      .5*P**  ^'<*  °-  Jones,  dead        4  Au«. 

RoyalEng.Sd  Capt  Hulme,  Capt  Mce  Dawi^ 

dead  ^MmI 

1st  Lt  Cooper.  Sd  Capt  d6. 

«dLLFeniicli,lstLt  SSi 

Commissariat  Department. 
Commiss.  Clerk  R.  Ackroyd.  to  be  Deiv 
A«.  Com.  Gen.  HBlayl^ 

Hospital  Stqf, 

l^al  Masik. 

Lt.  Blood,  of  the  East  India  Co.'s  Serv. 

terapofrary  rank  of  Lt  whilst  em- 

ployjJd  as  Orderly  Officer  at  Addis- 

**°"^  13  Aug.  1829 


Coke,  39  F. 
Gardiner.  43  P. 
Dehne.  53  F. 
Cariisle,  91  F. 
Ford,  93  F. 
Simpson,  h.  p.  S3  Dr. 
Baillie,  h.  p.  15  F. 
Foster,  h.  p.  31  F. 
Annstrong.  h.D.51F. 
Winder,  h.  p.  fo  P. 

Lodtf,  1  Dr.  Gds^  -«-^-. 

Evans.  14  Dr. 

Webb,  78  P. 

Young,  h.  p;  R.  WnK.  Te, 

Bushnan,  h.  p.  60  P. 

OffliB(!i«  n,  p.  42  F. 
Cliflbrd,  h.  p.  61  F. 

Sat*.  Fiti  Gerald,  1  F. 
Staff  Assist  Surg.  Cuddy 


Deaths, 


MM^       ^  «»  «A^  art  pf  SappinOnd 

Gent  Osdetg.RUjby     13  Aug.  1829 

W.  Saoaders  do, 

'  T.  Ranny  jIq. 

W.  G.  Hebbert  do. 

G.  Wingate  Sol 

—*—*•*«.  Cttiwfoni     do. 


Ci  E.  0/  Harrington.  €».r.lf.  Qd.  eT  I  LM^<M^ 

Gov.  of  Windsor,  Brighton  is  Scbs.  l^  •• 

J.  Despaid,  Oswestry  ^^^l^.. 

UeuL'GeneraL 
U?*  ^^'*°«*"'  ^^'^  CoL  of  49  F.  Gtooce*. 

Greene.  70  F.  ^''^^ 

Taykir,  Ute  R.  Ir.  Eng.  15  Aw  1^ 

Keating.  B.  L  ConJS  Servian,  i»'d^ 

OipCeln..  nSepl-U^ 

£:SS'l?pr87"F?^  ^^Itf 

Street,  h.  p.  Unatt  Royd  Art  Ghcltcaham 
Oainnng, h. p.  Unatt.  ^^^slij 

^^, ^         Unienamta, 

PMntmi,  Roy.  AfrioHi  Ctt|ia»  fitfra  Le«» 

FUk,  h.  p,  f3  Dr.  Bnaptai  Wick,  Bcar&in£<.^ 

M*L«m.h.p.48F.  It^'. 

Maedoagall,h.p.89F.  ^ 

Haijiiltan.  h.  >  79  F.  19  /one  l  >r 

Wa  IJw,  h.  p.  f  Gar.  Bn.  1 S  ftb. 

Bnchtar,  h.  p.  8  Line  Ba.  KX3.,L.  Bade«ciier 
^.  - ,     -^   ^  8  Mar 

€h*te.  Me  il0y.  Ait  ]9riv«n»  HoMhtosBnrf^V. 
^Sussex  ^     ^^         i^ij. 

ComeilIe,]flteR.Ir.Bh«. 


1S29.] 

'Morna.ltpbSSF. 
fKMmon.  h.  p.  §6  F. 
^Pncnsrat  n*  p*  9o  r  • 
StnapMn,  h.  |».  194  F. 
CoCMidlf  h.  pb  Hoip.  Ooif« 

»,  h.p.S(lir.Bii. 


h.p.BJlOiw 


AppoinimmU^  Promotums^  i^e. 


f1  Mav  1H9 

ITMMi 

May  1BS6 


iissptim 


6M 

Dtp.  Ai.  Comm.  Oen.  Deakio,  h.  p.  1  St§L  18S9 

Mtdntu  DtMfffntcfd* 
Sbdrsu^Bttty.Kp.  tSHanhlSsg 

Cobbe.li.|w  iHar 

Surg.  DoQiaO, h.  p.  S  W.  L  It  4 do. 

^      ^  "  -  •  rwpa        ^    5  Ktor.  wn 

•  SongviRiliit,  Bi^grifQii 

?  to  England) 

zO  Msch  IStt 
MlBty,  81 F.  Abentan  Avgi 


auif  .  uoq^Of  n.  p.  9  w.  1.  ] 

Klm.h.p.Lofl*iCOipa 

Am,  Snif.  FUmoo,  8  F.  Bom 
boBdm  Roaa,  oa  piMigc 


ALTKAnncAi  Lot  or  Ewauiii  BAmiEVRcits, 


188%  10  tlM  SM  of  September,  iS2a 


from  ike  SSdof  Aafw>t» 


Adann,  T.  P.  Cheapdda,  Mmum. 

Allciv  T.  Oxford-ttraet.  teokieUer. 

AxMdt  H.  Cokhaitfer-rtictt,imcb>il 

Atkiiiaoo«  J.  Laedi*  dyer. 

JUcjumder,  R.  Cakiffta,  and  OiMt  OoiaMtiMiti 


MandtB,  i.  Bry 


muamiiei. 


Bates,  O,  If « Blnnlfial!iaiDt  niatal'f vflusi  • 
Broadhunt,  J.  West  Heath,  Chabhire,  •Uk-throw- 

•ter.  _ 

Butter,  W.  BlrmiDgbam,  iiiolher*or-pilll  tnttm 

manuAMturer. 


MoMiBv  Ma  GhliNliw,  Maa^drMCi'* 
ManhalU  J.  FolcrtM],  ilWw  inSr 
NaviBe.T.aodOb  DoUUvhunt,  I 
NidioBi.  i.  MtMhM.  aSMMMbaiiina. 
Olivar,  C.  ToCtenhaiD'OOurt  road,  Bboe-nuuiufac- 


Maigata,! 
PrkDaava.  lU  QtmtTmiltgum,  draper. 
Pethertirldgo,  W.  irhlteehapel,  and  Newton  Ah- 


Potter*  J.  Maigata,  dealer  in  glaii. 

Bird,  C.E.Ooytree,i '  "  " ^— -^-       - 

Bryaon,  O.  Lad.lana, 

Ballard,  T.  Dock-head,  Surrey,  chaete-monger.  boC,  linen-draper. 

CooHng,  W.  J.jMdlmrglHitrflcC  vuateMBafntr*  Parnell,  J.  Jun.  and  W» 

R. 


Corker,  J.  Leeds,  Mw-manulteniKr. 


Bristol,  ooppCT" 


CIcgc,  i.  LlTerpool,  TeterhMry^nrgeoiw 
~nia\k,  J.  O.  Barking,  batcher. 


Cha)l 


Dari^C.  Charlet-street,  Soh^aqun^  gMcnd- 
J>uon.  W.  W.  nd  J.  W. 


I.  Hoftloa,  In 

Plttme;  W.  SlockTbuildcr. 

Rowbotham,  J. 


•fMblutl 


Dora,  W.  H.  Bath,  bnuh-manuftctuier. 
SngWh,  R.  Bttfi,  cabhietmaker. 
Finlinic      


Robinson,  J. 
~    -    d,J. 


Finlinaon,  J.  Whlu    ^.  

ritsiHitnrk,  M.  Msnctecier,  shopkeepoi. 
Fordi.  A.  and  O.  AspinaU,  ManciiMicr,gittlMi«b 


Smith,  R.  Preston,  musll 
Spofk,  1.  NoitlisiMda, 
sStk,  J.  and  W.  Ftoieher, 

Stone,  S.  Edgware,  farmaiw 


Fielder,  J.  Knightsbridge,  Tietualler. 
Gardner,  W.  R.  Harper  street,  en 
Holi«»U,  J.  and  o/Hlghfleld, 


Gardner,  W.  R.  Harper  street,  engrarer. 
Moli«»U,  J.  and  o/Hlghfleld,  UverpooU 
ciiants. 


Holt,  H.  UTRpool,  rfilp-ovner. 

Hall.  H.  a  Twickenham,  tankeeper. 

Hanimfck,  A.  Long  Acre,  coadi-nakflt. 

Uttdkcoct,  T.  Bow,  brewer. 

Hill,  J.  Red  Uon  wharf.  CIty-TiMid,nd  Red  Uon 

street,  coal  merchant. 
Henshall.  W.  Kinderton,  carrier. 
Morton,  J.  Bclton-le-moon.  innkeeper. 

John,  M.  S.  Oxford-streef ,  Bnen-^hfaper. 

Jenkins,  T.  Middle' etieet,  BromptcRw  rton^ina. 

ion. 
JtaneSi  w.  WcsQwi^,  dothiir. 
Keorick,  W.  Park4ane,  livery-Hmble-keeper. 
I«angley,  R.  Oxftxfd-street,  pafnnMf. 
Limelt,  J.  Flnchlng-iJcld,  grocer.  _ 
LyoOf  i,  W*  BouTcrie>ftieetj  mctdsnft. 


Stretch,  J.  C.  auctioneer. 

Boanunel,  B>  WarmiBstv,    

Spioer,  C.  MaigaM^  ta?et»4oepei!. 

Bmltli,  J.  Wfnpletab  Maiy4e.boBe,  brick. 

layer. 
TheMMOBt «.  aMi  «•  I«PMvpMi,  meivlienlfc 
Taykxr,  J.  A.  Birmlnghaai,  iiwii^oiHidar, 
whUa,  T.  J^msottVoovK,  Fln^eiieaCy  piiMter. 
Wyatt,  F.  Plyinoeflli,  Moeefc 
Waltngton,  T.  and  fi.  OvirtMry,  aea.  and  T. 

Carter,    CatMUo^streM*    eManle  woollMi 

vepeia,  end 
Woodwera,  K 

Wonley,  P.  lieaton  Norrts,  timber- 
Yoe,  A.  B.  FMHp  tmA  Jneob^  OtouosMei,  inn- 


ALruABxncAL  List  or  Scotch  BAirKacPTciu,  MinwuMed  from  die  22d  of  Aagtes^ 
1829,  to  dke  22d  of  September,  1829. 


a  and  Gavin,  merchants,  l«Mi,aid  Jebn  Dwain,  Ateaander.  «ood.neMhant,  sUp-owDtr* 

.jao,  iBilsww^  and  IVilliBni  OaTia«  the  and mlB-wriiht.  GarmottCh,  Fjginshiie. 

individual  partneia.  Dunn,  Oeoige,  and  Company,  wnghu,  Rntddn- 

Btalkla.Lenn«.lateaaRhatmDna«eekiiow  aontonNdS^ow. 

residing  in  Edinburgh.  Sadie,  John,  potter,  Odtoa  of  ClaMOW,  and  ao- 

Chartcris,  WiiMam,  tn^e  and  thwad  inenufactu.  eeontait  in  Glasgow,  a  partner  in  the  Company 

rer  m  Claagaw.  of  Eadie  and  Maiklaham,  potters,  Calton  of 

Clirehngb,  Yntr  imftwiiff  inil  tirintm— r,  George  Olaignw,  and  aooountanto  in  Glasgow. 

tueet,  Edinburgh.  Faulds,  James,  merdunt,  mill-spinner,  and  flax- 

fVinhinn.  fiobsit,  f^  seas.  nNtdnaMi,  PaWey.  dtcssar,  Dundee. 

Crawford,  QuentJn,  grocer  and  yirili  deakiiA  Cm*  Fmd,  David,  mevdMBt  and  manniSKtBfS*  Ar« 

Crawford,  William,  nmeoB  Md  drMriht.  Tniw-  Oeddes,  WUBam,  vintner  to  Invemcsi. 

tcaeCOkHWM.                      ^"^  Hwry  ind  ftliwon,  dBffei%  OamftiM^  Bud 


Bankrupts, 


Henry  and  Ai 
and, 


840 

Geoffgt  Heniy*  umI  James  PataMii,  as  iadivi- 

,  merchaaUt  Edintnusht 
I  John  Heniy.  and  Gtargt  Aimitioog,  as  in* 
dividuab. 

BUrtin,  Robert,  eorn-meichaBt,  Leitfa. 

M'Gregor,  Peters  and  Co.  merchants,  Glasgow, 
and  Alexander  M'Orctfor.  ArdiihaU  M'Gregor, 
Peter  M'Gregor,  and  James  M'Gregor,  mer- 
chants there* 

Murray,  John,  insuranoe>brokflr  and  writer  to  ttat 
tignet,  Edinburgh. 

NeiUon,  William,  merchant,  hath, 

Neilson,  James,  jun.  mochant,  Leith. 

Pattison,  Thomas,  agent  and  merchant,  Leitfa. 

PhtUm,  John,  writer  and  distiller,  CrieS 

Remue,  John,  of  Phantsssie,  farmer,  coni>mer- 
chant,  and  cattle-dealer.  East  Linton,  oounty 
of  Haddington, 
aaam  Fyf< 


Robertson  snd  Fyfe,  fmbUshen  of  the  Edinburgh 

Weekly  Chronicle,  and  newspaper  and  adver* 

Using  agents  in  Edinburgh,  and  Archibald  Fyfe, 

me  of  Die  partners  thereof,  as  an  indlvidusL 
Sands,  John,  ardiitect  and  tmilder,  Glasgow. 

Soouller,  Ninisn,  flesher  in  Glasgow.  ^     ,    

Scouller,  John,  flesher  in  GlMgow,  and  Jean         drew  Harvi^  aa  indiTidnal  paitacn. 

Scoulkr,  residiog  there,  relict  of  the  deceased 


Nr 


John  Scouller,  Iat0  fleAer  ia  GIs^m.  » 
partnen  of  the  firm  of  John  SoKdler  as4  C» 

Smith,  William,  spizitdealer  and  mentea;  Q» 
gow# 

Taylor,  James  and  George,  cattk>deiksaE<t- 
mouth  and  Dnnae,  and  Jsma  Tajrloc,  cm^ 
dealer  in  Eyemouth,  Geoige  Tsjlor,  bs> 
dealer  in  Dunie,  and  Luke  Hsr,  job.  ecu- 
dealer  in  LowlcAi,  in  the  oounty  of  Notte- 
berland,  partners  of  thatcomnsnyorfiiB. 

The  Company  carrying  on  buanas  ib  Gbir* 
as  merdants  and  cominisriaBagatf,siite± 
firm  of  Sinclair  and  GIteon,  and  ia  Ikesa. 
Jamaica,  under  the  firm  of  (Htno  aed  m 
clair,  and  Peter  Sinclair  and  Lavreaoe  Gitak 
both  merchants  in  Glawow,  thepaztamif  sal 
Company,  as  individuals. 

The  Old  Drug  Warehouse  Company  is  Gtec* 
and  John  Montgomerie,  doelor  of  tiAm 
surgeon  and  druggist,  sole  paxtae  of  the  a- 
Company. 

Unrahart,  Simon,  clothier  and  hsterinte  s 
Aberdeen. 


Wardxop  and  HarHe.  power-loom  AAvmiit' 
turen,  Glasgow,  smd  Devid  Wsrd20(s»'^ 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Je/tf  fS.  At  Mardunont,  Quebec,  the  Lady  of 
Sir  T.  N.  HiU,  K.C.B.  &e.  and  Deputy  Adjutant* 
G«icral,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  No.  6,  Dundas  Street,  the  Lady  of  John 
MiflGlashan,  EiMi.  of  a  daughter. 

Av£.  1.  At  Sandhurst,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Harriet  Paget,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Creedy,  Devon,  the  seat  of  Sir  Humph- 
rey Davy,  Bart,  the  Lady  of  LleuL-ColoneiFsr- 
guson,  of  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Calmhm,  Mrs  NUbet,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  London,  the  Lady  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Peel,  of  a  son. 

~  At  No.  61,  York  Place,  Mrs  Andrew  Tawse, 
ofasoo. 

6.  At  fS.  Roral  Circus,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  !«• 
moot,  junior,  of  Knockdow,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  No.  6,  St  Andrew  Square,  Mrs  M*Kean, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  AtEdinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Captain  BasU 
Hall,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  67,  Great  King  Street,  Mrs  Barroo, 
of  a  daughter. 

7.  At  No.  S3,  Drummond  Plaee,  Mrs  MeUmm 
of  Easter  Kincaple,  of  a  son. 

.     ^  At  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  the 
Countess  of  Guilford,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Regent  House,  Canongate,  Mrs  A.  Bal- 
lantyne,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Alemus,  Forfarshire,  Mrs  Wotherspoon, 
16,  Ainslie  Place,  Moray  Park,  Edinburgh,  of  a 
deughter. 

8.  At  Fintry  House,  Aberdeenshire,  the  Hon. 
Lady  Forbes,  of  Craigievar,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  151,  George  Stieet,  Mn  William  Bum, 
ofason. 

—  At  Upton  House.  Dorsetshire,  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Doughty,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

9.  At  Brussels,  the  Lady  of  Capt  Rattray, 
R.  N.  of  a  daufihter. 

^  At  Cowhfll,  the  Lady  of  Capt.  C.  N.  John- 
ston, R.N.  ofason. 

19.  AtBonnyelen,  near  Donegal,  the  Lady  of 
Lieut'Colond  Steuart,  of  the  Madras  Army,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  Sunnyside  Lodge,  Lanark,  Mrs  Alexan- 
der Gillespie,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  Vicarage,  Chillinghem,  the  Lady  of 
the  Rev.  John  Sandford,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  Bellevue,  Haddington,  Mrs  WUUam 
Bogue,  of  a  son. 

17.  Mrs  Dr  E.  D.  Alison,  No.  37>  Northum- 
berland Street,  of  a  daughter. 

19.  At  Woodcnd  Cottage,  Mrs  Leith  Hay,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Prestoopaos,  Mrs  Hislop«  of  a  daugh- 


Jt^ 


SO.  At  Wemym  Castk,  the  Laiy  £■» 
Wemyss,  of  a  son.  .  ^  , 

91.  At  WUliamfield,  Newhaven,  the  Laiy  ' 
LleuL  Forrast,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  daagM*    „ 

S3.  At  No.  81,  Cumberland  Socct.  Ms  «■ 
Measles,  ofason.  ,^^^ 

95.  At  Kirkmay  House,  the  Lady  of  Batat 
Inglis,  Esq.  of  Kirkmay,  of  a  son.  . 

96.  Ate,  Moray  Place,  Mn  JohaLsBana 
ofason.  M. 

S7.  At  No.  95,  Bast  darcmott  S&sK.  » 
Hewat,  of  a  daughter.  „   .^ 

—  At  No.  54,  RaakeOkir  StRCt,  Kaid» 
sotf,  of  a  daughter.  .^ 

98.  At  ^nSoss  Manser  Mn  Robsttas^aTtis 
daughters. 

—  Lady  Eliaabeth  Dmmmaad,  of  s  Ms. 

99.  At  Wycombe  Abbey,  the  Lsdy  ^^ 
Gnnville  Somerset,  of  a  son.  ,  .^^ 

30.  At  AthoU  Crescent,  the  Lady  of  ReM^ 
Mootgomery,  Esq.  ofason. 

31.  Mn  Lumsden  of  Tilvhiny,  of  •  "?* ,  ^ 

—  At  Mount  Pleasant,  Plymouih.  ite  L>^7« 
Captain  Dickenson,  of  a  son  and  heic. 

8epi,  5.  At  Wentworth,  the  Viieooatas 
ton,  oi  a  daughter.  t^^ 

5.  At  No.  99,  Buecknch  nsce,  Mn  ^s» 
Hutton,  of  a  daughter.  ..  ^ 

6.  At  Ufan  Houae,  the  Lady  of  G»p  »«* 
Esq.ofUsan,ofason.  •.«!«« 

tf.  At  WoodvUtei  near  EdlBhoigh.  Mn  J*** 
Wilson,  of  a  son. 

—  At  WiUiamfidd.  Mn  WilBaa  PSltiaftJ"*- 

9.  AtNa95,EastClsremontSU««t,MnJoto 

11.  At  GlssJof^"5»Ladyof  Wlffiffll'*™* 
Esq.  of  a  daughter.  ^^ ^  ^^  «.,. 

—  At  No.  5,  North  Charlotte  Ses«t,  »»»•' 
den,  of  a  son.  v 

—  At  No.  17»  Dean  Tenaoe,  Mn  Ma«w.» 

*  ^  At  Unthill,  the  Lady  of  WflBsai  Csn* 

Esq.  of  a  daughter.  „..„_  nu.  rf  i 

it  At  Fetta  Row,  Mn  Wllllsm  *«««•* ' 

"""if^At'DoIlar,  the  Lady  of  CsptsiaPSskatt. 

isf^ln  Cavendish  Square,  hoaica»iheUiJ'^ 
Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewait,  of  s  ta^r,^  of, 

—  At  Na  14,  Hart  Street,  M»Jal«««*  " 

1*7.  At  No.  39,  Howard  Phce,  Mn  WJ®*' 

ftTit  No!%\  St  Berosrd  Pte*  S»ii^' 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Dove,  of  a  son.    ^,     «,»--  d  • 

—  At  Inverleith  Ro«i,  M»  M't-*  • 
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la.  At  Na  5t  LoDdoo  StfCtC.  Mn  Rlohardaoo, 
>f  a  daughter. 

19.  AC  Dundee,  the  Lady  of  Ueut'Coloiiel 
:::ha]iner«.  of  Glcnericht,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Havre  de  Oraoe,  Mxb  Alexander  Dcnnis- 
oo,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  79,  Greet  King  Street,  Bin  Wlgham,  of 
,  daughter. 

23.  At  Mount  Annan,  the  Lady  of  Captahi 
^irom,  of  the  King**,  or  8th  Foot,  of  a  daumter. 

—  At  Sir  Robert  Blalr't,  Harler  Houms.  Bath, 
Yie  l^dy  of  Lieut-Colonel  M.  Swinton,  of  a  son. 

93.  At  CampnU  Park,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Joieph 
ladcUflb,  Bart,  of  a  son. 

91.  At  Ayr.  Mrs  H.  Cowan,  jun.  of  a  daughter. 

S5.  At  Leckie,  the  Lady  of  C.  A.  Moir,  Eiq. 
>r  Leckie,  of  a  daughter. 

9&  In  Lower  Brook  Street,  London,  the  Lady 
*f  Colonel  Henry  White,  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
3ubUn,  of  a  ion  and  heir. 

Lately,  At  Meeklenburgh  Square,  London,  the 
Lady  of  Jamea  Mackenxie,  Eiq.  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

March  S8.  At  Poonah.  Edraond  Mootgomerie, 
Caq.  Actinj  Judge  and  Criminal  Judge  in  the 
Northern  Omcan.  to  liabeUa.  iccond  daughter 
>f  Lieut^olonel  SulUvan,  of  hia  Mi^Mty't  6th 
llcglroePt  of  Foot,  now  oommanding  at  Poonah. 

AffrU  9.  At  Sydney,  New  South  Waka,  Captain 
LachUn  M'Kinnon,  of  the  Australian  Company'i 
vhip  City  of  Edinbureh,  to  Catherine,  aecond 
laughter,  and  on  the  SSth,  Charlet  M'Laehlan, 
Kaq.  Manager  for  the  Auatralian  Comnany  at  Ho- 
Mrt  Town,  to  Icabella,  youngest  daughter,  of  the 
ate  Robert  Dick.  Esq.  merchant,  Glasgow. 

1 1.  At  Malabar  Point.  Bombay,  residence  of  his 
Excellency  the  Goyemor,  CapUin  Sir  Charles 
Malcolm,  Knight,  Royal  Navy,  Superintendent 
)f  Marine,  to  Elroira  Riddel,  youngest  daughter 
if  MiOor-General  Shaw. 

July  97.  At  Kircudbright,  John  Paul,  Esq.  of . 
rharlestoo.  South  Carolina,  to  Isabella  Kerr,  se- 
:ond  daughter  of  the  late  WUUam  Macwhinnie, 
£sq.  ineratant. 

98.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Reld,  sod  of  WUliiftn 
Reid,  Esq.  Peckham,  Rye,  London,  to  Marianne, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Wardlaw,  Gbtt- 
row. 

99.  At  Quebec,  Mr  William  Guild,  jun.  mer- 
:-hant.  Montreal,  to  Georgiana,  eldest  daughter  of 
he  late  Mator  Robertson  of  Cray,  Perthshire^ 

91.  At  Falrlle,  Ayrshire,  Duncan  Danoch, 
Rsq.  yooi^er  of  Gourock  and  Drums,  Captain  in 
he  Army,  to  Susan,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
L'hatles  S.  Parker,  Esq. 

Au^,  I,  At  Loughton  Church,  Essex,  William 
\llan.  Esq.  of  the  Glen,  Peobles>shire,  to  Eliaa- 
xth  Wormald,  eldest  daughter  of  Benjamin  Gott, 
EUn.  of  Armley  House,  Yorkshiir. 

3.  At  Craigie  House.  George  James  Campbell, 
£ftq.  of  Treesbanks,  to  Cathetine  John  Indiana, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  M^or  Jcoes,  of  the 
t5th  Dragoons. 

—  At  No.  8,  Montague  Street,  Mr  WUIiam 
Iraidwood.  merchant.  Edinburgh,  to  Ann,  third 
laughter  of  the  hue  Mr  Francis  Burlin. 

i.  At  Inverkeithiog.  Mr  WUIiam  Mackersy, 
Csq.  writer  to  the  signet,  to  Elisabeth,  youngest 
laughter  of  the  late  Robert  Walker,  Esq.  of  Sun- 
ly  Bank. 

—  At  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh,  John  Stuart 
Uy,  son  of  the  late  WUIiam  Hay  Newton,  of 
Newton,  Esq.  to  Margaret  Elixa,  youngest  daugh- 
er  of  the  late  WlUiam  Fairiie,  Esq. 

—  At  Kildrochat  House,  near  Stranraer,  James 
tl*DowaU.  Esq.  of  VaUeyfield,  to  Mary,  youngest 
laughter  of  the  late  Patrick  Laurie,  Esq.  of  Urral, 
Vigtooshire. 

5,  At  Edinburgh,  James  Straehan,  Esq.  of  Ma- 
lilla.  to  Jane,  seoood  daughter  of  the  latie  James 
Xithie,  Esq. 

—  At  Langholm  Manse,  Mr  Steele,  writer, 
llasgow,  to  diss  SomerviUe. 

6.  At  Devonshire  House,  PiocadUly,  London, 
be  Hon.  WUUaro  Cavendish,  (heir  presumptive 
a  the  Dukedom  of  Devonshire,)  to  the  Lady 
lianche  Howard,  ddcst  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
'arlisle. 

—  At  London.  Frands  D.  Massy  Dawson,  Esq. 
Ml  or  J.  H.  MaMy  Dawmq,  Bri.  M.P.  to  thft 


Hon.  Susan  St  Clahr,  ^eit  dsoghter  of  tfaa  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Sindair.  * 

8.  At  the  house  of  Lady  Bllenboraugh, 
the  Hon.  H.  Ramsden,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  f 
SelinaLaw. 

10.  At  Trinity  Cottage,  John  Henderson,  Esq. 
W.S.  to  Barbara,  daughter  of  WUIiam  Hendenoo, 
Esq.  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

11.  At  Ixmdon,  Sir  Francis  A.  Madiensle, 
Bart  of  Gairloch,  Ross-shlre.  to  Kythe  Caroline, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Smith  Wright.  Esq.  of 
Bulcote  Lodge.  Notts. 

—  At  Cantry,  Invemcss-sMre.  Robert  Grant, 
Esq.  M.P.  to  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  David  Davidson.' 

If.  At  Leith.  Mr  Thomas  Calder,  shipmaster, 
to  Elixabeth  M'Laren,  relict  of  Mr  Adam  Smith, 
ihlpmofter  In  Lrif^. 

StLtivf^.  Londun,  hU  Ora^ro  the  Duke  of  Utio 
d^uth.  (o  Ladjf  CliArJQ^tc  Thynne,  tlliird  daughter 
oftlieM^quUand  ^fjirchiiine^of  Bjiili.  KbUrace 
the  Duke  of  UcdroriJ  ^atv  Tbc  bride  swny^ 

—  At  Landon,  the  Jlnv,  Arltiuf  Heuibiiry,  Vicwf 
ojr  Burn  St  ^Ta,rv,  m  rlit  couttty  or  ^umjlki  ta 
Je«i«j  unly  daugkt«r  o£  the  Uite  Rev,  A»?hlbatd 
i^om.  or  Pitii>i£i„  Lmnukshlre, 

^  At  lUddinDtOD,  A.  S^Llqlb,  R«q.*Titcr>  Wlc^, 
u>  Suijsf).  daughter  of  ihc  kle  Mr  Wm.  Shiells, 
brewer*  lladiljn^itoii, 

11.  At  Whitelult.  the  Rev.  AiexAader  Lowrie, 
East  Cakler.  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  Mr  James 
Gilbert,  WhltehUl.^ 


shire. 

—  At  Hawick,  Adam  Symoo,  Esq.  Westfleld, 
Dundee,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Mr  James  MiUer, 
merchant,  Hawick. 

18.  At  Balbertoo,  Mr  Thomas  Oielg,  Navltty, 
to  Marnret,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Jamsa 
Hogg,  Ksq.  Balbertoo. 

IdT  At  Melfort  House,  WUUam  WaddeU,  Esq. 
of  Easter  MoOkt,  to  Margaret  Fogo,  daughter  of 
the  late  Archibaki  CampbeU,  Esq.  of  Melfort. 

9(1.  At  Bon  Accord  Crescent,  the  Rev.  WiUiam 
Paul,  assistant  minister  of  the  parish  of  Nether 
Banchoty,  to  Jessy,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander 
Stewart,  Esq.  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Inverness,  Mr  Alexander  Grant,  Bird- 
well,  near  Doncastar,  to  Isabdla,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  John  MIteheU,  Esq.  gnieral  hkspeetor 
of  Highland  roads  aM  bridges. 

94.  At  London.  LleuL  Robert  M'MnrdOb  of 
the  H.  B.  L  Co.'s  service,  to  Sarah  Anne,  only 
dau^ter  of  the  late  H«nry  Robert  Wbltcome, 

iK  At  Dalkeith.  Mr  Thoioas  Moflkt,  Junior. 
KiUnl>urgh.  to  fHbtik,  eldfitt  {laughter  of  James 
iAWicT,  i^,  UAlkfKh. 

^6.  At  <il«m>nh4id  Houwf  StirlingshirOk  Mr 
Al«3t.  MuntcaQik  wntett  PcTLh,  i^  Elllen,  duigh- 
tiT  of  the  late  Mr  HuricAra<  Mjttichefelar. 

^7'  M  ButMf.  SuHum*  XUe  R^v.  0.  B.  Bnice. 
M..V.  rpcioi  uf  fct  Jatnrt'ji.Sufriitk.  «>  Ifargaret 
Au^ufU.  eliJnt  tlfltigUter  of  ihei  taix  >la)or>Geno- 
rai  Kelso. 

—  At  St  Paul's  Chapel.  York  Place,  F.  F.  Su- 
renne,  artiit.  No.  57.  George  Street,  to  Jesaie  Rule. 

99.  At  the  British  Ambasaador's,  Paris,  Colhi 


31 .  At  Dunfermline,  Mr  George  Birrel,  to  Mar- 
garet Hay,  youugest  daughter  of  the  late  Jamea 
Douglaa,Bsq. 

Srpl.  1.  At  Cadxow  Villa,  Hamilton,  Dogald 
MacCaUum,  Eaq.  writer,  HamUtoo,  to  Eliaa. 
only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Buinside,  Esq.  of 
Glasgow. 

—  At  Keswick,  Ako.  Cowan,  Esq.  W.S.  to  Jane 
Anaesley,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Thump* 
son*  Esq.  Kensington,  M.P.for  Evesham. 

S.  At  Gosford,  Geoigo  Grant  Suttie.  Esq.  of 
Balgooe  and  Prestoogrange,  to  the  Lady  Harriet 
Charteris,  daughter  of  the  Hight  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Wemyu  and  March. 

->  At  Wonersh,  nut  GuUdford,  WiUiam  Hay, 
Esq,,  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Sarah,  eldoiC 
daughter  of  Ri»aid  Sparks,  Eait  of  Wonooh.. 


S4% 


Murrutgei,  Dt^iks, 


4.  At  GvUiDdi  Hotmw  ttie  Iter.  AdMH  Dun. 
can  Tait,  of  KJililiitQii,  tt%  Maxfuet,  eldttt 
(Witt*  of  tb*  jbte  Juut  HUl,  £i<,.  Df  tioxt 

8'  AL  fMofj^ow,  Jo}iD  lom^ter,  E»].  W.S^  loi 
Liitl»»,  dauiihter  of  the  l»te  Robnt  igwaji^  Eiq, 

^  Jit  AklmtauurDP.  Vlicoudt  Asdow,  eldst 
ton  of  the  E^ri  of  ^iur^JlkK  lo  taaktU^  sccooit 
tUogbicT  of  the  late  Lard  Hcary  HowoTd.  juul 
D  Ivcv  ta  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

-<—  Capuiii  Ah  Kchi-a-bujgh*  EuC  [sdis  Co,'* 
K?TTk«e.  la  Meko  lUy,  royJi^aK  d^Ufhttr  of  tlie 
ku  John  M^LiFctii  JJeiuiL 

—  At  Thorn*" 3n'*  Place,  Lci^,  Mr  DAtiil  Cal- 
Imder.  farnieT^  Leith,  to  Huy.  itaufhl^  at  Ur 
Alrx,  MvihAl,  farEDCTp  Cnigeiid. 

ImJHv-  M  Cimthwikitie  rhureht  Keswirk, 
CUEabcrland*  llesry  N^Ls^H  Colendge,  Eia.oftbe 
M  iiUJe  l>mple,  barTi>ti?r^t-bvr^  ta  SktuLj,  oaJy 
d«uf  hcer  is£  &  T.  Cpinidgr,   Elsq. 

^  At  £1  Junn'i  Churcih,  l^iccaddly,  Lfrndod, 

llji^r^-  J.^iH.ini.   Ksti.  nr'   Hrj^toli  f  O  ^<^h  Up    c]llefit 

6  ^  ■^■''  -^  '■•■  I  '  ■  ■■  '  .■-■.  .U  £j4|.  of  i-pjier  Ciiar- 
lotte  btreet,  l>'iUroy  bquare. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  Adam  StoUe,  Mirgton,  to 
Jessie  Ogilvic,  daughter  of  CapUm  ^'^fv*^ 
MjKvicar.  Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Paris  Adam  Dumlbrd  Gordon,  Kiq.  to 
Harriet  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  ot  the  late  tUh 
bert  Gordon*  Eaq.  formecly  Govcriior  of  the  C6> 
kmy. 

<»  At  St  Marylcbone  Church,  Loadoo,  Thoodaa 
Monk h  use,  Esq.  of  St  Paul's  Church- vard,  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomaa  Tegg,  Baq.  of  Ctae«p- 
aide,  and  Wimbledaat*  Surrey. 

DEATHS* 

Feb.  W.  At  Dhoolie,  in  Caadeiih,  Praaideney 
of  Bombay,  William  John  Graham,  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company^  Civil  Scfiriee,  second 
SOB  of  W.  C.  C  Graham,  Esq.  of  Gartmoee. 

March.  At  Cohmibo,  Lieut-Colonel  Bint,  of 
his  Majest/B  16th  Regiment,  and  Captahi  Daw- 
son.  of  the  Engineers,  the  fbnner  tram  eholefaw 
the  latter  owing  to  dysentery,  IntMght  on  toy  exx 
posure  to  the  weather  when  employed  in  surreyw 

\  At  Bhoof ,  hi  the  ktRgdom  of  Catch»  lln 
Gray,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jamea  Gray,  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Companj  on 
the  Bombay  establishment 

10.  At  Sungar  Point,  Bengal,  on  hoard  the 
Hose  Indiaman,  on  the  passage  to  Englaad,  hi  the 
S7th  year  of  his  age,  assbt.  surg.  John  Pateraon, 
of  the  Bufllt.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Paymaster 
Pateraon,  Edinburgh  Militia  i  and,  at  Dalkeith, 
on  the  2t>th  ult.,  Thomas  C.  Peterson,  in  the  Slst 
year  of  his  age,  fourth  sou  of  the  late  Paymas- 
ter Paterson. 

i^.  At  Madras,  of  an  attack  of  cholera.  Captain 

John  Marshall,  of  his  Majesty's  S6th,  

Ian  regiment. 

April  21.  At  sea,  on  his  passage  fn 

Captain  David  Liddell,  10th  Regiment  Bombay 
Native  Infantry,  third  son  of  Mr  James  Liddell. 
Auchtertool.  Fife. 

—  At  sea,  on  his  passage  firom  Bombay  to  LiTer- 
pool.  Captain  James  Murray,  of  the  biique  Mal« 
Vina,  of  Grangemouth. 

June,  On  his  passage  fhnn  Van  Dtonien'fe  Land, 
Alexander  Bowmaker,  Esq.  son  of  the  kite  Dr 
Bowmaker,  minister  of  Dunse^ 

5.  At  Sierra  Leone,  Kenneth  M'Aulay,  Bsq. 
16.  At  No.  8.  Henry  Street,  Edinburgh.  Mr 

Andrew  Carfrae,  bookseller,  second  son ;  and,  at 
her  fathei's  house,  Na  B,  Salisbury  Street,  on 
30th,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Redsliaw,  eldest  daughter,  of 
Mr  John  Carfrae,  bookseller. 

July  SO.  At  Clyne  Cottage,  Sulherlandahbtv 
Mr  Hugh  Mackenzie,  in  bis  lOOth  year. 

K.  At  Inverary,  Mr  Wm.  Simnson,  avehHect 

Sd.  At  Stamford  HilJ,  near  London,  aged  8 
years.  William  Skene,  youngest  son  of  AlaKander 
Setoo,  of  Mounie.  Esq^ 

i5.  At  Lralithgow,  MissMamret  Pothrfagham* 
„"  At  St  George's.  Grenada,  Patrkk  MAcdouoaD, 
Esq.  of  Woodlands.  ■^' 


karscs- 


ML  AtFiMnlwmuPr 

Craigow   wife  of  Or  WilUnM  m.^,,^^    y  fv 

BxadfonLYOTkahfae.  -«*«a^  ;«^-n 

27.  At  Double  Bridges,  Thome.  Vorkdui^,  ILn 


HnSwt. 
Of  Janes  k«. 


,.  Gunfav.  widow,  in  her  103d  ycu.. 
28,  At  her  house,  Araiston  Place,  Mn  r-». 
hetaa.  KUet  of  James  Denholin,  £•«.  Trea.  uv 
ofGeeaieHeriofsHospltaJL^^ 
e  *»r  AtMao,  M»^aki«.A«a^of  thebeka 
Seotknd,  Kete^ 

—  Mrs  Janet  Chryetie.  widow  af  Mr  J<:ti3 
SomerviUe,  tanner,  Leith. 

SO.  At  Slatliw,  Mr  Aksandcr  CaUea. 

—  At  Crolt  Lodg%  Bndgcad.  Pcsik.  a  V  • 
Intosh.  Esq.  late  Quartcnasnaer  o€  the  is: 
Royal  HIchlanden. 

31.  At  Now  S5.  Royal  Tenner  Kliaheih  Euk- 
wood,  wife  of  Thomas  DallsM,  Eao. 

—  At  Akinedan.  Berks.  Mr^^^ 

—  At  PcdSn,  Mis  Ker,  a 
Eaq.  late  Provost  of  Peebles. 

Au^st  2.  At  Mochiaton  Bank.  Jessie  T\eur^ 
wife  of  Ut  ThooMi  CaTOfaiU,  netvhaMt.  i..;*^ 
bnrgh. 

3.  At  Perth.  Mr  Charies  SIteey.  need  T^rtafi. 

—  At  Sahna  Cottane,  Pifeahire.  c!p^  Uui 
Darle,  kite  of  the  ISUi  Ret^inwixt  of  Foot 

^  At  Hone  Houae,  Oalharine,  dMt«h:«r  d  tk 
late  Mr  Wilfiam  Grialay.  merchant  ia  Leiih 

—  At  Maaeheater,  Mr  Alex.  Wood.  tGiwr  of 
the  Mandicaterand  Sallbrd  Adranuv.  stat  an 
editor  of  the  Leoda  Intelligeoeer. 

4.  At  Fishenow.  Mr  John  fliaharn,  ia  cbc 
88th  year  of  hiaaga.  * 

5.  At  Tvneaaanth,  NoAhnBaMiinnd.  tlK  La^ 
of  Sir  C.  Loeana,  Bart 

—  AtKinkMh,  AnditwTlMDiaaQ.E^afKdi. 
loeh,  to  the  7Tth  ysar  of  his  aST^  ^ 

6.  At  Paris,  the  Hon.  Captain  Aicbdb  Coeium. 
Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Fidr  Itle,  Orkney,  n^ed  T*.  Mr  Jess 
Strong,  tnrksman  of  that  ulaad,  aad  fonLrrT 
merchant  and  shipowner  in  Leith. 

—  At  Caitlehill,  hi  the  oosmty  af  C^Tt^B««. 
Lady  Isabella  Siaclahr,  dnqfhlea  of  dte  4tetsei 
Wilfiam,  Earl  of  CaithncM.  ««««» 

—  In  Clarence  Terrace,  RMent  Park,  Locdm. 
aged  28.  JaneSophiib  vifeorcapc  Hcuy  Hix*-. 

7.  AtSouthUnkinFlaa^S4iiihBsii.MiWB. 
Rankin,  baker* 

—  On  ScBlen  on  Thamaa.  Uatwosth.  Jbim 
Forbes  of  Seaton,  Bki.  in  hie  Slat  venr. 

—  At  HUtoa,  David  Tod,  Ekq.  if  HUtoa. 

—  At  Ayr.  Anna,  wife  of  J.  &  Mexasa,  Sso. 
LL.D.  raeior  of  the  aaadcaay  at  that  nlac«k 

—  At  Blackford,  Mr  Richaid  f^am.  of  E<d!a> 
bnrgh. 

—  At  hiahoiM^  Howard  ntoi^  Mr  Jctia  Ba^ 
vatrd. 

—  At  Morton,  near  Gainsborough,  Mb  Sxn^ 
Pyni,  aged  106,  havina  had  oaa  <£ild  and  i^i«e 
hnshande  when  above  50  yeata  of  ««^ 

8.  At  Stoney  Bank,  Mrs  Raonay,  refiet  of  Cape 
Ramsay,  R.N.  aad  danghtar  of  the  late  .k^^ 
Maeleod  of  Maelcod.  Esq. 

—  At  N^  f ,  Carlton  Plaee.  Glsisow,  Akstt- 
der  M'Kean,  Esq.  formerly  erf"  Jamaica. 

—  At  Store^treat.  Bedferd^^mi^  Leedc<«. 
J&m,  TiVct  rif  LieuL4Seneral  Hardy  Inna  t^  lim 
Rpyal  Mnrin^s. 

—  AL  Hi>lvprHien.  KvMkU  ftt  the  iiTi^idmif 
9Bt  ioha  Henrv»  Lsii«  Admiiml  of  iha  Ra^ 

9.  Ai  Uaiiiiip.  CaiherUi*  M^lrtnla|_  wife  cf 
John  K.  Cwow^  kaq.  oi  Letndon*  and  da^^kto-  of 
JqIiu  Mackinlay,  L^.  KoyaJ  Termor  BlWbvr^ 

-^  At  Claremont  CotUg*.  Cipib  n«  ■mwhi 
late  of  Bombay. 

1'2.  At  riddtTtt'^Trtil.  ^\r  \\\]]inrn  %f.  ,,  ,M    i* ,^ 

I^^^'gSsS^'  Argyfchi,^  U^sl-Oasarf 

—  At  Pe«W«^John  Wat  Maeirad,  R=q  cf 
Lincoln^W  Inn,  Banister  al  Law,  juwd  26  t^r*. 
Mcoad  son  of  the  tela  Aleiander  Vhrn,  mU  of 
Harris,  Invemess-shirck  ^ 
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Em.  Chief  Jiutice  of  ChMlv,  bi  tfM  66II1 


,  the  R«v.  AlftrMB  Langtoil.       T.  iJluirtrrt.  [Inr^l  Msrinni  i^etl  ec, 
late  BeaiMt  Umgkm,  Bm.  o#         f.  Ai  YLewf^^rth  Cti»i»g«,  arm  U)th,  : 
Mn,  and  oT  Mary,  kUt  OcMUit-      K  HiU.  »if<.^  df  Joht>  I'l^iMm,  iLiq.  w.!^. 


.   John  Balllta,  E«h 
Scthib«Kh.  Mm*  tfme  of  DMnwanu 

—  At  DnuBmoad  Place,  Mr*  PhilMMphU  Ja- 
xseaon,  wife  of  John  Jameioo,  Efq. 

15.  At  Newtettie.  Mr  lanMs  Braim  JdhmtOB, 
••n  of  Robert  Johnilon,  Biq.  BMfchanl  im  Bdte- 
l>urgh. 

—  At  London,  the  Rev. 
A.B.  ton  of  the  late  ~ 
Langton,  LincohMhIre, 
caa- Dowager  of  Rothes 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Am  Barry,  wkkm  of 
Mr  John  Berry,  comedian. 

—  At  Dunning,  Penhihire,  Janet  Thomaon* 
Esq. 

«  AtPMaK»pni^MrJohBCkifmai,lirteaMfl- 
c^mt  In  Laith. 

.  At  Whitehnr,  Mr  JaMi  Walker.  Wbitelaww 
.  AtMabMoffidaen.  MwBncUB,  WiUi«a 

L.  At  Tweed  Green,  Peablea,liabena  Pratt,  ae. 
croaddaiiflhlavofOeoifaGrahanBcU,  Eaq.  ad* 


Ml  MNa  Ul  fc0«lnd«ht«a|.  Mm  J«Mt  iMm, 
wMaefMtTbiwiiOtmh^qftheEKcfcM^ 
—  At  New  li.  Pialli  ^iffal.  Mte  Jan*  Bitfte 
'     iMighteraf  thelateDrJeteCralgiiwor 
Eaa  iBdIn  C ^  " — ' 


CMicie^  daughter  of  the  late  1 
the  Hon.  Eaa  ladln  Geofanffe  St 
51.  The  Lady  Anne  Catherine  Dagji,  daughter 


of  the  lau  Bail  of  SheAeld. 
—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Gilbert 


,  Omrtrri.  [lfty»i  Msrinni  i^eti  fiC, 


Mti  ^\jid, 


15.  At  Cniga,  Peter  Oibb,  Eaq.  of  Banhag, 

—  Of  apoplexy,  at  his  raddcnee,  Stokehall,  Ba- 
.  Riebaid  OwnlBer,  Esq.  of  Mccktenburgh  iq. 
65* 


—  At  MorahMsMek  Charlea  BqpUn,  Baq.  tale 
surgeon,  Royal  NaTy. 

l\  On  board  of  H.M.S.  Wellesley,  olf  Sclo^  hi 
tbe  Mediterranean.  Robert  RoUand,  nhlahipman, 
fourth  son  of  Adam  Holland,  Esq.  of  Oaak,  P.CA 

17.  Mr  Geoige  Montgomery,  confealkmer. 

18.  At  Bamyhill,  near  Dunbar,  Mary  M.  John* 
•ton,  wife  of  S.  Sawers,  Esq.  bte  of  H.E.I.C.S. 
Ceylon. 

—  At  No.  27.  India-street,  Mha  Janet  Don- 
gins,  daughter  of  the  late  ReY.  George  Douglas, 
mlDlsterofTaln. 

—  At  FWierrow,  Axchd.  Ycmtg,  Esq.  In  the 
3Cth  year  of  his  age. 

2S.  At  hto  Auhtrli  house,  Clarereoot  Crescent, 
John,  third  son  of  Mr  John  Blackwood,  merchant^ 
Edinburgh. 

it.  At  Butdandhin.  Mr  Jamca  Gray,  aged  89. 

—  At  Borrowston  Mains,  Mr  John  Roia. 

—  At  Ba^muir,  Forfiushlre,  Mrs  Christian  Char- 
terU,  relict  of  WUHam  Henry  Charterit,  Esq.  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company^  Senrice. 

—  At  Boockuch-place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mar* 
^aret  Neill,  aged  42  year^,  wife  of  Mr  Prederick 
Johnston. 

25.  At  Na  12,  Walker-street,  Mrs  Ann  Rose, 
wlA  of  Sam.  Rose,  Esq.  Commissioner  of  Excise. 

—  At  Fife-place,  Leith  Walk,  Mr  Robt  Muir, 
in  the  7Ut  year  of  his  age. 

26.  At  his  residence,  near  Saloombe,  In  Devoo- 
•hire.  James  Yates,  Baq.  of  Woodvilie,  formerly 
a  merchant  in  London* 

—  At  Dollar,  Patrick  Gibson,  Esq.  profbssor  of 
pnintinc  hi  the  Academy  of  that  place;,  bi  the  leth 
year  of  nis  age* 

27.  At  Bnhop-Wearmouth,  the  Rer.  David 
Duncan,  pastor  of  the  Associate  Congregation  of 
the  United  Secession  Church,  Union  Chapel,  Sun- 
derland, in  the  list  year  of  his  age  and  8th  of  his 
ministry. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Jean  WyHe.  raBet  of  Mr 
Geob  Ndlson,  secretary  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Tunbrid^e,  Mary  Henrietta  Hardlnge, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rer.  Sir  Charles  Hardinge, 
Bart. 

-~  At  Cornwall  Tenaoe,  Regent  Park,  Lon- 
don, Mary  Forbes  Mitdiell,  wU^s  of  Mijof  Daniel 
Mitchell,  of  Asharove,  Aberdeenshire. 

2&  At  Rennybilt,  Mrs  Johnston,  senior. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Coasar,  wiiii  oC 
Mr  John  Dumbreck,  late  ooachmaker. 

—  At  No.  55,  Ann^reet,  Miss  Isabella  Mary 
Kerr,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Kerr* 
Esq.  formerly  surgeon  in  Edinburgh. 

30.  At  Newington,  Mr  John  Gardner,  late 
diary-clerk.  Excise  Offlce,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Exeter,  Mrs  Decree,  widow  of  the  late 
Viee-Admiral  Decree. 

—  At  LoodOQ.  the  Rev,  Hely  Hutcbiscw  Smith, 
•nn  of  the  tale  Hon.  Mn  Smlfh,  and  nephew  to 
tiM  Earl  gC  DgoBovihiimfb 


—  At  UKtikiti,  Chsrte*  JohAaUu^*  jroun^^r  khi 
of  Ueiil.'GcD<f«l  Rfibeft  flt-U*  of  Oruiand  tti^tct* 

:j.  At  Oi!«iatrv.  Shto^ihirc,  O^nent  Dc^4i«d» 
iu  the  EkMh  yt*T  tif  Mji  Jitic. 

•^  At  Dottgtas,  Isle  of  Man,  aged  19,  Henry 
John  Pr^vand.  Eaq.  of  Baliol  CoUaf«,  Oxfoid. 
fonnerly  of  Glaagow. 

i.  Athiahouseof  Eaatee  Bnkie.  inthe  pariaH 
of  Kinnell,  Cote  Alison,  Esq.  writer,  Montioieb 
ia  the  70th  jear  of  his  age. 

~  At  OUlos.  Captain  Stmt,  of  the  R«yal  Af 
tillery. 

A.  AtDnUMlh,  Ml  Melville  B«d.  W,&  afid 
45. 

.p.  At  17.  Forth  Stnet,Chrlrtla&  HaleD,  daHgh- 
tar  of  William  Murray,  Biq.  W.S. 

-.  Mr  Jamea  Oirdwood,  one  of  the  Mi^tialM 
of  Qmeuslbirj,  la  the  53d  yearof  hit  age. 

—  At  Laneaster,  Mr  Thonaaa  Davidaoia,  aoa  oC 
Jamea  Davidaon,  Esq.  MUahehn,  Lai!«hokn. 

fl.  At  Notttagham,  Mn  H.  Q.  CampbeU.  wUh 
of  Hugh  Bruce  Campbell.  Bm|.  of  MaYfieM. 
7.  At  ShattochweU;  JaJua  Dyaoo,  bq.  of  Shal- 


FInlay,  r«lf  et 


loch  Ootti«e,  GirvaB. 

.- At  Pieatoanaaa.  Mn  1 
of  Mr  John  Taylor. 

—  At  the  Blanse  of  Arbirk>t,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Wataea,  mhiister  of  Arbhlot,  hi  the  87  year  of  his 
age,  and  53d  of  hb  ministry. 

8.  At  Bdtaibufgh,  the  Hon.  Mn  Naplar,  leHtt 
of  Maior-Geoml  the  Boa.  Mark  Naplcik 

ATBHaabeth,  wife  of  Thomaa  WKllCb  Bm|.  of 
WoodlaiKle,  Durham. 

.At Kilmafpoch,  Mn  Jaaa  Ftfrlle,  lailct  ef 
John  Muir,  Eaq.  aged  St. 

—  At  AUoBTMn  Jcaa  CMlb  ^Hft  of  Mr  David 
Wttherspoon. 

•-At  the  ManaeefBaaehory,  theRev.  JanwB 
Gragory,  bi  the  sad  year  of  his  age. 

.— At  Charles  FdcL  Iralaad,  Jaoe  Caaaiii^iam* 
daughter  of  Llent*-ColoiMl  Johnatoq,  99th  rcfl- 
ment 

10.  Drowned  (torn  a  boat  In  the  Thame^  near 
Rew,  Jantaa,  the  youafwr  soa  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Lo* 
gton.  In  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 


rimer,  of  HaddlngtonTm  the  20th  year  0 

11.  At  Rntherglen,  Mn  Mary  Barr, 
Captain  Robert  Macdonald,  of  the  91st  1 

^  At  Wihnfaigton,  North  Carolina,  after  a  short 
iBoeas.  the  Rev.  John  Restoo,  formerly  pastor  of 
one  of  the  Relief  Churches,  Edinburgh, 

12.  At  his  house,  Lauilstoo,  after  a  short  illneas, 
Mr  Alexander  BalfOur.  Mr  Balfbur  ww  wen,  and 
very  favourably  known  to  the  public^  as  an  au« 
thor  both  In  prose  and  verse. 

—At  the  house  of  hie  soo,  Roaeangle,  Dimdee, 
the  Rev.  Dr  Marthi,  of  Mooimail,  la  the  90th 
year  of  his  age,  and  within  a  few  days  of  complo. 
ttaig  the  Olst  of  hU  ministry,  and  the  67th  of  hla 
service  as  a  preacher. 

11.  At  No.  10.  Graham  Street,  Mn  Jean  Bal- 
laatyne^  rtllet  of  Mi  John  Ball,  printer,  Edin- 
burgh. 

->  At  Baair,  In  the  7tthyear  of  hisage.  Chaifca 
Cracroft,  Esq.  formerly  Captain  hi  his  MiOcaty^ 
80th  Regiment  of  Foot. 

15.  At  North  Queensfinry.  Mn  Eliabeth  Woo4» 
reliet  of  Alex.  Crichtoa,  bq.  Edfatburgh. 

—  In  her  7th  year,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Tbomaa  Langhorne,  Lonito,  Muaselburgh. 

—  At  Longoank.Meama,  Renftewsblre,  Joha 
H'Diarmid,  in  the  92d  Of  »3d  year  of  bis  aaa. 

—  At  Brighton,  the  Right  ilon.  the  Earl  of 
HarriiMtoa,  aCB.  la  the  %7th  year  af  his  aga^ 

1&  At  Greenside  Street,  Alfred  Siddons  Nicol, 
aged  18,  youngest  son  of  Mn  Niool,  of  the  Theatre 
RoyaL 

-At No.  27.  St  JamaarsSqttaiiLMiaiW.M. 
Johnstoae,  youngest  daughter  of  Root  Jq 
meichaot  la  Edmburgh,  aged  25  yean. 
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Deaths. 


[Not.  18iV 


Leidg,  At  Baynham  Abbey, 


Lately,  At  London,  th0  Rev.  John  Poopb,  of 
Adam-street,  Adelphi,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84. 
He  was  a  distiaguuhed  icholar,  and  the  mtimate 
friend  of  Ponon,  Parr,  and  many  of  the  other 
great  luminaries  of  the  literary  world. 

—  At  Glouceiiter,  in  the  6l8t  year  of  hli  age, 
LicuU-General  Sir  Miles  Nightingall.  K.C.B.  Co- 
lonel of  the  49th  Regiment,  and  M.P.  for  Eye. 

—  At  her  house.  No.  3,  Gayficld  Square,  Mn 
Maithind,  widow  of  John  Maitland,  Esq.  of  the 
Excise. 

—  At  Dublin,  James  Power,  Esq.  editor  of  the 
Dublin  Freeman's  JoumaL 

—  At  Florence,  John  Gordon,  Esq.  formerly  a 
Captaia  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Mili- 
tary Service. 

General  Sir  David  Baird. 

Aug.  1 8.  At  his  seat  of  Feratower,  after  a  short 
Illness,  General  Sir  David  Baird,  G.C.B.  K.C. 
This  gallant  veteran  commenced  his  military  ca- 
reer in  1772,  in  the  ?d  Regiment  of  Foot.  In  1779 
he  went  to  India  as  CapUin  of  the  ISd,  In  1781 
after  an  heroic  and  desperate  resistance  affainst 
an  overwhelming  force  imder  Tippoo  Saib,  in 
which  Captain  Baird  was  wounded  in  four  places, 
he  was  made  prisoner,  and  remained  in  the  power 
of  Hyder  Ally  for  three  years  and  a  half,  during 
which  he  experienced  great  cruelties  and  priva- 
tions. In  17S7  Captain  Baird  was  made  M^or  of 
the  71st.  and  after  his  return  to  England  was 
made  Lieutenant-Colonelof  the  same  regiment  in 
1793.  In  1791  he  returned  to  India,  and  served 
with  great  distinction  under  the  Marquis  Com- 
wallis.  In  1797  he  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  he  was  amx>inted  Brigadier-General, 
and  placed  on  that  Staff  in  command  of  a  Brigade. ' 
In  179d  he  returned  to  India  at  Major-Oeaeral, 


—  Mr  Jamee  DunweU,  of  Brokesifbot,  var 
Harrowgate.  Though  00I7  twenty  -fimr  veiT^  y 
age,  he  weighed  upwarda  of  forty  atooe.  arrJ  «7 
Kuppowd  to  he  the  iattest  man  oi  hn  age  xb  £1^ 

—  At  Beetton,  oaar  Leeds,  in  (ha  90th  tot  uT 
her  age,  Mn  Mary  Wllaon.  She  was  .4^  r 
grandmother,  and  great  grandmother  to  fifh  ~^-> 
and  aunt  and  grcat«unt  to  nearly  300  ^ma^ 
Her  mother  died  at  the  advanced  age  at  lOl. 

—  At  London,  Mr  William  Turner.  a[  Q^jes 
Anne-street,  Cavendiah-aquare.  ajred  8i.  fatlts  ^ 
J.  M.  W.  Tumar,  R.A. 


and  alter  perfonning  many  aaevitorioas  serru^. 
returned  to  England,  where  he  waa  placed  cm  : .; 
Staff  In  1801  he  waa  appointed  UeuUrss:- 
Oeneral,  and  commanded  an  expeditius  to  tbt 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  landed,  a^  cv^.- 

relied  the  Dutch  to  surrender  the  cok^r.  L; 
807  he  returned  to  England,  and  remoT<%i  f-c^ 
the  Colonelcy  of  the  51th,  which  be  then  hii,  t. 
the  ColonelOT  of  the  24th,  and  wms  placed  cr  tht 
Foreign  Suif  under  Lord  Cathcazt,  with  t'r  ^  2 
he  served  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  wss  slsr-  Lt 
wounded.  In  1808  he  waa  in  Spain,  a&d  c -s- 
manded  the  1st  division  of  the  army  in  the  bas  e 
of  Corunna,  where  he  lost  his  left  arm.  He  «^ 
appointed  General  in  181 4,  and  in  18 1 9  was  la^sHt 
Governor  of  Kinsale,  and  suhsequent.'v  Go\cn>ar 
of  FoK  Georae,  which  he  held  ap  to  the  tsr,c  <a 
his  death.— Captain  Baird  of  Newtnchsaccecced 
to  the  Baxoaetcy. 


Sir  William  Arbuthnot,  Bart. 


SfpL  18.  At  Edinburgh.  Sir  W.  Atbuthnot,  Bart. 
About  two  o'clock.  Sir  William  entered  the  Trus- 
tees' Office,  apparently  in  his  usual  health,  and 
immediately  went  into  Mr  Stuarfi  apartment, 
where  he  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  his  own.  But  he  had  not  been  many 
minutes  there  when  he  was  suddenly  struck  with 
apoplexy,  and  fell  from  his  scat  on  the  floor.  Dr 
'Thomson  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  on  his 
arrival  bled  the  patient,  but  without  any  visible 
effect ;  for,  after  lingering  Tor  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  a  state  of  insensibility^,  ho  expired. 

We  scarcely  remember  an  incident  in  private 
life  that  has  created  a  deeper  sensation  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  the  city,  tlian  the  sudden  death  of 
Sir  William  Aibuthnot.  This  distinction  our  la- 
mented countryman  owed  not  so  much  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  imiwrtant  services  which  he 
rendered  to  his  native  city,  on  a  great  public  occa- 
sion, as  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of  his  own  pri- 
vate character,  which,  with  admirable  addreas,  he 
made  available  under  all  circumsUnces. 

To  abilities  of  a  high  order,  and  knowledge  of 
great  extent.  Sir  WiUiam  Arbuthnot  added  a  de- 
gree of  good  nature,  which  it  is  hardly  an  exagge- 
ration to  call  matchless.  It  was  not  confinedtoTils 
own  happy  Arc- side— alas !  now  how  desolate ! 
but  was  not  less  his  peculiar  characteriUic  in  every 
quarter  where  his  influence  could  be  useful.  In 
him  this  amiable  attribute  was  not  transient,  or 
contingent  on  the  quality  of  his  company  or  of  his 
occupations,  but  pervaded  his  whole  life,  manners, 
and  conversation,  so  completely,  that  its  benefi- 
cial impress  was  stamped  upon  every  thing  he  un- 
dertook. Doubts  and  difflcultirs,  and  even  the 
determinations  of  party  spirit,  often  yielded  cheer- 
fully to  his  cenerous  influence;— and  as  all  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  were  instinctively  per- 
suaded of  his  entire  good  faith,  his  arguments, 
with  which  no  selfish  feeling  was  ever  known  to 
mix,  carried  with  them  a  degree  of  persuasion,  if 
not  of  conviction,  of  the  greatest  importance  In 
the  trving  situations  in  v  hich  he  was  frequently 

Sir  William  Arbuthnot's  character  may  be  sum- 


Bd  op  in  a  very  few  and  oommonplaoe  w^tk 
B  was  a  thorough-bred  gentleman,  while hist^.- 
tion,  the  habits  of  his  life,  and  the  coronaii  ^ 
ip  by  which  thoae  bahits  were  graced  and  &kr-- 


medi 
Hai  _ 

cation,  ~.«  ..^^^  ^  ..„  ^^ 
ship  by  which  thoae  bahits  were  graced  and  &kr-- 
ed,  were  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  de^ci^r. 
In  public  as  well  as  in  private  life,  abo,  hb  cj:i 
duct  bote  imiform  testimony  to  the  stressth  ua 
purity  of  thoae  loftier  prlndplea  by  which  air- 
even  such  excellent  gifts  as  he  was  endowed  >  ± 
by  nature,  could  have  been  rendered  serrlrobk 
to  hhnself  or  to  others. 

To  have  entertained  his  Sovereign  fai  the  rr^ 
over  which  he  then  presided,  in  such  a  maaaer  2* 
not  only  to  gratify  the  illustrious  perjooaec-  v^>  a 
ft  was  so  essentially  his  duty  to  pkaar,  bu:  a^^r  :.> 
satisfy  ttie  whole  mass  of  his  countrymen,  tha:  •^J^ 
reception  given  to  their  King  waa  auitable  i*>  ih* 
dignity  orthe  nation  so  highly  honoured,  vs.  a 
very  important  service,  and  such  aa  wUl  not  h.^^ 
be  forgotten.  The  benignant,  we  may  aliacv:  s  c:>- 
ture  to  call  It  flattering  manner,  in  which  hi>  Ma- 
jesty .marked  his  gracious  sense  of  Sir  Wiila:^ 
Arbuthnot's  conduct  upon  this  oeoaston,  mar  Ix 
classed  amongst  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
good  taste  by  which  his  Majesty's  niga  has  be*^ 
distinguished.  This  well-timed  natiooal  coc  c  - 
ment,  as  it  may  fairly  be  called,  bestowed.  a<  n 
was,  on  ao  true  a  representative  of  all  that  «* 
loyal  and  virtuous  in  the  oountry.  was  rratcfv'.v 
acknowledged  by  every  class  of  the  comrauair^': 
while  there  was  perhaps  not  an  individual  id  ir.r 
land  who  did  not  feel  entitled  to  some  share  tn  :hf 
honour  thus  conferred  on  one  who  waa  ao  tt&.T£r. 
sally  esteemed  and  reelected. 
,.^L*l*°*J'".?4'*  ^  observe,  how  strongly  soch 
shght  but  Judicious  tou^ea  of  kindness,  on  th" 
part  of  the  Monarch  of  these  realms,  serve  to  kc  t 
together  in  the  spirit  of  one  commoD  and  heattf^rl! 
loyalty,  all  the  different  ranks  of  which  the  mc:  n\ 
is  composed.  And  we  in  Scotland  must  ev«r  c»  o- 
sider  our»clvcs  as  eminently  fortunate  in  hjvu-^ 
posMsaed  a  man  Uke  Sir  William  Arbuthnot  to 
take  the  foremost  station  amostf  us  on  such  ao  ««• 
cation. 
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Z. 
PHOC.  t^.  Aik. 

ITkUitadUtiehbywiieoldPhae^lides, 
An  aneieni  who  toraie  crabbed  Greek  in  no  eiUy  daye  ; 
Meaning,  ^''Tis  right  foe  oood  winebibbing  pkoplb. 
Not  to  lst  the  jug  pj^ce  round  the  board  lxee  a. cripple; 
But  gaily  to  chat  while  dibcubsing  their  tipple." 
An  exceUeni  rule  of  the  hearty  M  eoek  '^if— 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noetee^} 

C.  N.  ap,  Anib. 

The  Smtggery,/^Time,  seven  o'cIoc^-^North  and  the  Shepherd. 

shepherd. 

O,  sir !  but  there's  Bomething  delightfu'  in  coal-fire  glimmerin'  and 
glooming  breakin'  out  every  noo  and  then  into  a  flickerin'  bleeze ;  and  when- 
ever ane  uses  the  poker  into  a  sudden  illumination,  vivifyin'  die  pictured 
paper  on  tiie  wa*8,  aud  settin'  a'  the  ruige  o'  lookin'-glasses  a-low,  like  sae 
niony  beacons  kindled  on  the  taps  o*  hills,  bumin*  awa'  to  ane  anither  owre 
a*  the  kintra  side,  on  the  birth-day-night  o'  the  Duke  o*  Buccleuch,  or  that 
o'  his  marriage  wi'  that  fair  English  Leddy — God  bless  tliem  baith,  and 
send  them  in  gude  time  a  circle  o  bauld  sons  and  bonny  dochters,  to  uphaud 
the  stately  an^  noble  house  o'  the  King  o'  the  Border  ! 

north. 

Amen.    JamoB-— ^a  caoUcer. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  speerit's  far  aboon  proof.  There's  little  difference  atween  awka 
veety  an^awka  fortis.  Aye,  ma  man,  tliat  gars  your  een  water.  Diclit  them 
wi'  the  doylez,  and  then  tak  a  mouthfu^out  o'  tlie  jug  to  moderate  the 
intensitjr  o'  the  pure  cretur.  Haud,  baud !  it's  no  sma'  yill,  but  strong 
toddy,  BUT.    The  body  'ill  be  fu'  afore  aught  o'clock.    {Aside), 

north. 

This  jug,  James,  ia  rather  wishy-waahy ;  confound  me  if  I  don't  suspect 
h  is  milk  and  water ! 

V01>.  ZXVI.  NO.  cue  3  I 
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SVEPHERD.  I 

Plowp  in  some  speerit    Let  me  trj'u    It'll  do  noo,  sir.     That's  »:     | 
boilin'  water,  and  tholes  dooble  it*8  am  wecht  o'  caiild  GlenliTet.    Lr-    I 
dook  In  the  thermometer.    U]>»  f  eu  see,  to  twa  hunder  and  twuntr.  ^ 
the  proper  toddy  pitch.  If  s  mirawculous  I 

NORTH. 

\¥hat  Bort  of  a  night  out  of  doors,  James  ? 

8HEPHBRIK 

A  fine  night,  rir,  and  like  the  season.    The  wund'a  due  eaat,  and  U 
waurant  the  sl^ps  at  anchor  in  the  roads  are  a'  rather  cogvly,  wT  t^'- 
nebs  doon  the  Fmh,  like  sae  mony  rocking-hooses.    On  turnin'  the  cv>:"^ 
o*  Picardy,  a  blash  o*  sleet  like  a  verra  snaw-ba'  amaist  knocked  my  L. . 
aff  my  shouthers ;  and  as  for  my  hat,  if  it  meet  wi'  nae  interniption,  it  n  :<  i 
be  wee]  on  to  West-Craigs  by  this  time,  for  it  flew  aff  in  a  whurlwind.  V- 
canna  see  the  sleet  for  the  harr ;  the  ghastly  lamps  are  am^st  entirply  o\>-* 
poored  by  the  whustlin'  darkness ;  and  as  for  moon  and  stars,  theVv 
dead  and  buried,  and  we  never  mair  inay  wutness  their  resurrectioQ.   Ai. 
women  frae  chimley-taps  are  cleytin'  wi*  a  crash  into  every  area,  swi  :> 
deevil's  tirlin'  the  kitka  outowre  a*  the  Synoda  o'  Scotland.     Whi^bt :  ^ 
that  thunner  ? 

NORTH. 

I  fear  scarcely— but  the  roar  hi  the  vent  is  good,  James^  and  t^Il^ 
tempest    Would  to  heaven  I  were  at  sea ! 

SBBPHERD. 

Tbat*s  impious.  Yet  you  micht  ablins  be  safe  aneuch  in  a  bit  cockle-sr '- 
•'  an  open  boat — ^for  some  folk  are  bom  no  to  be  drooned 

NORTH. 

There  goes  another  old  woman ! 

SHEPHERD. 

O  but  the  Yarrow  wuU  be  a*  ae  red  roar  the  noo,  frae  the  Loch  to  in 
Ettrick.  Yet  wee  Jamie's  soun*  asleep  In  his  crib  by  this  time,  ti^ 
dreamin',  it  may  be,  o'  paeddlin*  amang  the  mennows  in  the  silver  ««>•:- 
banks  o'  simmer,  whare  the  glassy  stream  is  nae  higher  than  his  knee ;  dr  - 
ehasin*  amang  the  broom  the  young  ISnties  sent  by  the  sunahine,  afore  tin  - 
ivings  are  weel  featiiered,  firae  their  mossy  cradle  in  the  brier-buali,  anda  > 
to  fiee  just  weel  aneuch  to  wile  awa'  on  and  on,  after  their  chirpin  Aur^-- 
my  dear  wee  canty  callant,  ehasin'  first  ane  and  then  anither,  on  winr*  j*:^' 
like  their  ain,  the  wings  o*  joy,  love,  and  hope ;  fauldin'  them,  in  a  disapf**^.. - 
ment  free  frae  ony  taint  o'  bitterness,  when  a'  the  burdies  hae  diaiq>|k'ar«  : 
and  his  een,  as  he  sits  doon  on  the  knowe,  fix  themselves  wi'  a  new  yk^- 
sure  on  tlie  bonny  bands  o'  gowana  croodin'  round  his  feet. 

NORTH. 

A  bumper,  my  dear  Shepherd,  to  Mount-Benger. 

SHEPHERD. 

Thank  ye,  sir,  thank  ye— Oh !  my  dear  sir,  but  ye  hae  a  gude  lj«'an. 
sound  at  the  core  as  an  apple  on  the  sunny  south-eide  o'  the  tree— ^•^l 
ruddy  as  an  apple,  sir,  is  your  cheek— 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  a  life  of  temperance  preserves—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Help  yourseP,  and  put  owre  the  jug.  There's  twunty  gude  years  o'  w»-- 
and  tear  in  you  yet,  Mr  North — but  what  for  wunna  ye  marry  V  Dinna  '  ' 
frichtened — it's  naething  ava — and  it  aften  grieves  luy  heart  to  think  o*  \<>:. 
lyin*  your  lane  In  that  state-bed,  which  canna  be  less  than  sev^i  feet  i\i<v 
when  the  General's  widow— ^ 

NORTH. 

I  have  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  confiding  to  you  a  secrc*. 
whidi^— 

SffBPHRRD. 

A  sarret !    Tell  nae  sacret.to  me^for  I  never  a'  my  life  couM  sleep  m 
a  sacrct  in  my  head,  ony  mair  than  wi'  tlie  lug-ache.     But  if  ycHi're  mert-  • 
gaun  to  tell  me  that  ye  hae  skrewed  up  your  courage  at  last  to  marry  U-^ 
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iay*t,  do't  and  be  dune  wi't,  for  she's  a  comely  and  a  cozey  cretur,  yon 
Mrs  Gentle,  and  it  'U  do  my  een  gude  to  see  you  marcliia*  up  wi'  her,  haun 
Em'  haun  to  the  Hymeneal  Altar. 

NORTH. 

On  Christmas  day,  my  dear  James,  we  shall  be  one  spuit. 

SHBPHBBD. 

And  ae  flesh.  Hurraw  I  burraw  I  hnrraw!  Gies  your  haun'  <m  that, 
my  auld  hearer  I  What  a  gran'  echo's  in  yon  comer  o'  the  roof !  liear 
tiirt  smacldn'  loofs  after  im,  as  if  Cupid  hhrnseP  were  in  the  cornice  I 

NORTH. 

You  must  write  our  Epitfaatamlmn. 

SflBPHBRDt 

That  I  wull,  w!'  a'  my  birr,  and  sae  wull  Delta,  and  sae  wuU  the  Doctor, 
and  sae,  I'm  sure,  wull  Mr  WudswtMth;  and  I  can  answer  for  Sir  Wal- 


NORTH. 

Who  has  kindly  promised  to  gire  awmy  the  Bride. 

^  SHBPHERn. 

I  could  greet  to  think  tiwt  I  oanna'  be  the  Beet  Man. 

NORTH. 

Tickler  has  ■  ■ 

SHBPHBRD. 

Capital— capital  F  I  see  him— look  there  he  is— wi*  his  speck-and-span- 
lew  sky-blue  coat  wi'  siller  buttons,  snaw^white  waistcoat  wi^gracefii'  flaps, 
Itcht  casimer  knee-breeks  wi'  lang  ties^  flesh-coloured  silk-stockings  wi' 
lowered  gushets,  pumps  brushed  up  to  a  perfeck  polish  a'  roun'  the  buckles 
^rystal-set,  a  dash  o'  powther  in  his  hair,  een  bricht  as  duunonds,  the  face 
>  him  like  the  verra  sun,  chin  shaven  smooth  as  satin,  mouth-^saw  ye  ever 
lie  teeth  in  a  man's  head  at  his  time  o'  life-Honantling  wi'  jocund  benisons, 
ind  the  hail  Fe^ar  o'  the  incomparable  Fallow,  frae  tap  to  tae,  sax  feet 
'owre  inches  and  ahawf  gude  measure,  instinck  wi'  condolence  and  congra- 
ulation,asif  at  times  he  were  almost  believing  BuchanaiHl^odffe  was  Soath- 
)ide<— that  he  was  changin'  places  wi*  you,  in  a  sweet  sort  o'  jookery-pawkery 
—that  he  was  Christopher  North,  and  Mrs  Gentle  on  the  verra  brink  o'  be- 
:oming  Mrs  Tickler  ? 

NORTH. 

James,  you  make  me  jealous. 

SRRPHERD. 

For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  dlnna  split  on  that  rock.  Remember  Othello,  and 
loo  he  smothered  his  wife  wi*  the  bowsttr.  But  saft  lie  the  bowster  aneath 
four  twa  happy  heads,  and  pleasantly  may  your*goold  watch  keep  tick-* 
lickin'  throughout  the  night, in  accompaniment  Wiethe  beatin's  o*  your  twa 
(vorthy  and  wedded  hearts. 

NORTH. 

Methinks,  James,  the  wind  has  shifted  round  to  the 

SHEPHERD. 

O*  a*  the  airts  the  wund  can  blaw, 
I  dearly  loe  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonnie  widow  lives, 
The  ane  that  I  loe  best  I 
Sh? 

NORTH. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  change  the  subject— How  many  poets,  think  ye, 
fames,  at  the  present  moment,  may  be  m  Edinburgh  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Baith  sexes  ?  Were  I  appointed,  during  a  season  o'  distress,  to  the  head 
>•  the  Commissawriat  Department  in  a  great  Bane-Soup-Dispensary,  for 
lehoof  and  in  behalf  o'  the  inspired  pairt  o'  the  poppilation  o'  Embro*,  I 
hink  it  wad  na  be  safe  to  take  the  average— supposing  the  dole  to  each 
>eggar  to  be  twice  a-day-— aneath  twuntythoosand  rawtions. 

NORTH. 

Tlie  existence  of  such  a  class  of  persons  really  becomes  matter  of  serious 
onsideration  to  the  State. 
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SHEPHERD.  I 

Wad  ye  be  for  pittiu'  them,  down  by  the  strong  arm  o*  the  Law  r 

NORTH. 

Why,  you  see,  James,  before  we  could  reach  them,  it  would  be  nece>N:-: 
to  alter  the  whole  Cninlnal  Jurisprudence  of  Scotland. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  see  that  aya\  Let  it  just  be  enacted,  neist  sesBion  o*  FurliaDi<':*. 
that  the  punishment  o'  the  first  offence  shall  be  sax  months'  inipriaoBiii''i 
on  crowoy,  o*  the  second  Botany,  and  the  third  death  without  beiw^t  • 
clergy.  But  stop  awee— cut  aff  the  hinner  end  o*  that  last  cUwfs  ssd  ik 
the  meenisters  o  religion  be  admitted  to  the  condemned  cells* 

NORTH. 

Define  «  First  Offence.'' 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  that  gars  ane  start  theur  head.  I  begin  to  see  into  the  dilfeef  uldt^ 
o'  Pfenal  Legislawtion. 

NORTH. 

Then,  James,  think  on  the  folly  of  rewarding  a  miserable  Driveller,  tV 
his  first  offence,  with  board  and  lodging  for  six  mondia ! 

SBEPRBRD. 

We  maun  gie  up  the  crowdy.    Let  the  first  offence,  then,  be  Botny. 

NORTH. 

We  are  then  brought  to  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  puastinr  f^" 
blems  in  the  whole  range  of— 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  to  prevent  that,  for  the  solution  o'  sic  a  puzzling  problem  would  W 
a  national  nuisance,  let  us  mercifully  substitute,  at  ance  and  to  be  dune  «  ft 
for  the  verra  first  offence  o'  the  kind»  however  6ma%  and  however  iiiir*  h 
rately  defined,  neither  maun  we  be  verm  pernickety  about  evideno^,  i^ 
punishment  o'  death. 

NORTH. 

I  fear  hanging  would  not  answer  the  desired  end. 

SHEPHERD. 

Answer  the  end  ? 

NORTH. 

A  sort  of  spurious  sympathy  might  be  created  in  the  souls  of  the  $£1} 
ones,  with  the  poor  poetasters  following  one  another,  with  mincmg  i^teps 
up  tlie  scaffold-ladder,  and  then  looking  round  upon  the  crowd  wi^  tb«nr 
*^  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  and  permips  giving  Hangy  their  last  speedif^ 
and  dying  words  to  distribute,  in  the  shape  of  sonnets,  odes,  and  elcci'^ 
all  the  while  looking  at  once  Jemmy-Jessamyish  and  Jacky  Lacka-dal^l. 
with  the  collars  of  uieir  shirts,  for  tlie  nonce,  a-la^Byron,  and  their  tunrfui 
throats,  white  as  those  of  so  many  Boarding-school  Misses,  most  piteous  w 
behold,  too  rudely  visited  by  a  hempen  neckcloth.  There  would  oe  api»'.- 
erful  and  dangerous  reaction, 

SHEPHERD. 

I  see  farther  and  farther  ben  intil  the  -darkness  o'  Penal  LegislawtitNi 
Tliere  is  but  ae  resource  left — Tak  the  punishment  into  your  ain  hauifc' 
The  nation  expects  it}  sir.    Gie  them  The  Knoi  t. 

NORTH. 

I  will. 

shepherd. 
Horridly  conceese! 

north. 
Unroll  a  few  yards  of  yonder  List,  James,  and  read  off  tlie  first  fifty  name< 

shepherd. 
Mercy  on  us !  Lang  as  the  signatures  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Petitioo,  or 
the  Address  to  Queen  Caroline.    How  far  wad  it  reach  ? 

NORTH. 

It  is  not  so  long  as  you  imagine,  James.  It  is  precisely  as  long  as  tht 
front  of  the  Lodge. 

shepherd. 
Forty  yards  I  A  hunder  and  twenty  feet  o'  the  names  o'  Poets  a*  flouri^ 
in  Embro'  at  as  era  f 
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KORTU. 

Read  away>  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  arranged  alphabetically,  as  I  hope  to  be  shaved  !  Puir  fallo\ir  AAA! 
Little  did  your  father  think,  when  he  was  haudin*  ye  up  in  lang  frocks,  a 
(kirlin*  babby,  to  be  chrissen'd  after  your  uncle  and  your  granpawpa,  that 
n  less  than  twunty  years,  you  were  to  be  rebaptized  in  bluid,  under  the 
^nout  o'  ane  without  bowels  and  witliout  ruth !  {Letting  the  List  fall  otU  of  his 
\ands.)  I  hae  nae  heart  to  get  beyond  thae  three  maist  misfortunate  and  ill- 
•hosen  Initials!  I'm  gettin  a  wee  sick— -whare's  tlie  Glenlivit?  Hech !  But 
I'm  better  noo.  Puir  chiel*,  I  wuss  I  hadna  ken't  him;  but  it's  no  twa 
iiontlis  back  sin*  he  was  at  Mount-Benger,  and  left  wi*  me  a  series  o*  Son- 
lets  on  PuddockHBtools,  on  the  moddle  o'  Milton's. 

NORTH. 

No  invidious  appeal  to  my  mercy,  James. 

SHtePHBRD. 

Let  it  at  least  temper  your  justice;  yet  sure  aneuch  never  was  tliere  sic 
I  screed  o'  vermin. 

NORTH. 

Never  since  the  Egyptian  plague  of  flies  and  lice. 

SHEPHERD. 

Diima  be  too  severe,  sir,  dinna  be  too  severe.    Rather  ca'  them  froggies. 

NORTH. 

Be  it  so.    As  wheD>  accordmg  to  Cowper^- 

A  race  obscene, 
Spawn'd  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  forth 
Polluting  Egypt :  gardens,  fields,  and  plains, 
Were  covered  with  the  pest ;  the  streets  were  fill'd ; 
The  crcNddng  nuisance  lurk'd  in  every  nook ; 
Nor  palaces,  nor  even  chambers,  'scaped ; 
And  the  land  stank— so  numerous  was  the  fry. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  land  stank !  Cowper  meant  there,  a'  Egypt  But  in  Embro',  where 
The  Land  means,  ye  ken,  a  Tenement  or  Tenements,  a  batch  o'  houses,  a 
iontinuous  series  o'  lodgings,  the  expression  <*  The  land  stank,"  is  fear- 
comely  intensified  to  the  nostrils  o'  the  imagination  o'  ilka  individual  either 
iu  the  New  or  the  Auld  Town. 

NORTH. 

It  must  have  brought  down  tlie  price  of  lodgings. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mony  o'  them  wunna  let  at  a'.  You  canna  gang  doun  a  close  without 
jostlin'  again'  the  vermin.  Shoals  keep  perpetually  pourin'  doon  the  com- 
inon-staurs.  Wantin'  to  hae  a  gude  sight  o'  the  sea,  last  time  I  was  here,  I 
xaed  up  to  the  Caltonhill.  There  was  half-a-dizzen  decided  anes  crawlin' 
iiiieath  the  pillars  o'  the  Pftrthenion,— and  I  afterwards  stumbled  on  as 
mony  nuur  on  the  tap  o'  Neelson's  Moniment. 

NORTH. 

It  is  shocking  to  think  that  our  churches  are  infested  by— 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  what's  waur  than  tliat,  tliis  very  evenin'  I  met  ane  loupin'^  doon  Am- 
(irot«e's  main  stiur-ease.  Tappytoorie  liad  luckily  met  him  on  his  way  up ; 
!iii<l  having  the  poker  in  his  naun — ^lie  had  been  ripein'  the  ribs  o*  the  Snuff- 
r*'ry— Tappy  charged  him  like  a  lancer,  and  ye  never  saw  sic  s})aDg8  as  the 
L-retur,  when  I  met  him,  was  makiu'  towards  the  front  door* 

NORTH. 

A  very  few  young  men  of  tnie  poetical  geniuH,  and  more  of  true  poetical 
f»»elinji^,  we  have  among  us,  James,  uevenhVless ;  and  them,  some  day  soon, 
I  projMwie  to  praise 

SHEPHERD. 

Without  pleasin'  tliem— for  unless  you  lay  it  on  nix  inches  thick— the  but- 
r«'r  I  mean,  no  the  Knowt— they'll  misca'  you  ahint  your  back  for  a  niggard- 
XJien,  hoc  they  butter  ane  anitber— and  their  ain  sells !  Genius— ^iu««* 
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genius !  Tliat's  aye  their  watchword  and  reply— but  a's  no  gowd  that  elii v 

^paste's  no  pearls — a  Scotch  peeble's  no  a  Golconda  gem— neidier  n  s  ^ 

glass  bead  a  mamond— nor  a  leaf  o'  tinsy  s  burnished  sheet  o*  the  ore  '- 
which  kingdoms  are  bought  and  8ohl>  and  the  human  CQDad&kCt  seat  ir 
thrall  toue  powers  o'  darkness. 

NORTH. 

Modest  merit  must  be  encouraged  and  foatered. 

SHEPHERD. 

"Wharewullyefindit? 

NORTH. 

Why  there,  for  example,  ffirefimr  Four  countrymen^^ttiid  I  ndghtno^:. 
o&ers— Pringle,  and  Malcolm,  and  Hetherington. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fine  fallows,  a'  the  Fowre— Here^  to  them  I 

NORTH. 

The  night  improves,  and  must  be  almost  at  its  beat.  That  is  a  hn-r^ 
howl!  Well  done,  hail.  I  pity  the  poor  hot-houses.  Tlie  stones ciDDot>e 
less  than  sugar-almonds. 

SHfiPHERD. 

Shoogger-awmons  I  They're  like  ^e-e^.  If  the  lozens  were  m  pa ;♦• 
tent  plate,  lanff  ere  noo  they  would  hae  a' flown  into  flinders.  But  tliej^n 
ball-proof.    Tney  wudna  break  though  you  were  to  let  aff  a  pistd. 

NORTH. 

What,  James,  is  your  fayourite  weather  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

A  clear,  hard,  black  frost  Sky  without  a  dud— sun  bright  but  aj*^; 
cold— earth  firm  aneath  }foui  feet  as  a  rock— trees  silent,  but  notaslefp^ 
their  budded  branches— ice-edged  rivers,  amalst  mute  and  motioiil<^^  y' 
wimplin'  awee,  and  murmuring  dozingly  as  in  a  dream — ihe  air  or  aia^^ 
sphere  sae  rarified  by  tlie  mysterious  alchemy  o*  that  wonderfu'  \)u^'' 
Wunter,  that  when  ye  draw  in  your  breath,  ye're  no  sensible  o*  ha  in'  <^] 
lungs ;  wi'  sic  a  celestial  coolness  does  the  spirit  o'  the  middle  region  p*^ 
vade  and  permeate  the  totality  o'  ane's  hail  created  existence,  sowle  a** 
body  being^  but  ae  essence,  the  pulses  o'  ane  indistinguishable  fine  the  tr' 
in*s  o'  the  ither,  materialism  ana  immaterialism  just  ane  and  the  same  tu:: . 
without  ony  perceptible  shade  o*  difference,  and  the  immortality  o' tt 
Bowle  felt  in  as  sure  a  faith  as  the  now  of  its  being,  sae  that  ilkathoit't  ^* 
as  pious  as  a  prayer,  and  the  happy  habitude  o'  the  entire  man  an  abtoluu 
religion. 

NORTH. 

James,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  fine  eyes,  and  a  noble  forehead,  oi^ 
Mr  Combe  ever  manipulated  your  caput  r 

SHEPHERD. 

Ou,  aye.    A'  my  thretty-three  organs  or  fouculties  are-^enoimouf . 

NORTH. 

In  my  developement  wonder  is  very  large ;  and  therefore  you  mj  *'"^ 
pose  how  I  am  astonished.  But,  my  dear  weather-wiseacre,  proceed  wj^: 
your  description. 

SHEPHERD.  J     1 

Then,  sir,  what  a  glorious  appeteet  in  a  black  frost  1  Corned  beet  m 
preens  send  up  in  their  steam  your  soul  to  heaven.  Thejgreedie«t^«f?''j 
IB  satisfied,  and  becomes  a  virtue.  Eating,  for  eating's  sake,  and  in  oblnH> 
o'  its  feenal  cause,  is  then  the  most  sacred  o'  household  duties.  The8«rrt; 
drops  that  stand  on  your  brow,  while  your  jaws  are  dunking,  fa  ^"X 
as  the  dew  on  the  mountain  at  sunrise— as  poetical  as  the  foam-bells  on  tii 
bosom  o*  the  glitterin*  river.    The  music  o*^ knives  and  forks  is  ^^^,  ^• 
"  flutes  and  saft  recorders,"  «  breathing  deliberate  valour;"  and th»n»'/^J 
oh  think  I  hoo  tlie  imagination  is  roosed  by  the  power  o'  contrast  betw*^ 
the  gor-cock  lyin'  wi'  his  buttered  breast  on  the  braid  o'  W«backiiJ*»* 
bed  o'  brown  toasted  breed,  and  whurrin'  awa*  in  vain  doon  the  ^^/ \j 
the  death-shot,  and  then  tapsel-teery  head  over  heels,  ou  the  Woe  Wtj  J"" 
doon  on  the  greensward  or  the  blooming  heRther,  a  battered  9aA  ^^^ 


It iK-h  o'  plumage,  goi^eous  and  glorioiu  etill  in  the  dead-thraws,your  only 
ij:<l  of  Paraditie  I-— Death  and  deatruction  I 

[The  small  oriel  window  of  the\  Snuggery  u  hlown  m  wUh  o  tre^ 
mendous  crash.  Nortu  and  the  Shefherd  prostrated  among 
Me  ruins, 

NORTH, 

Are  70U  among  the  surviToray  Jamea  ?  wounded  or  dead  f  (J»  anfftit 
>€iuse.)  Alas  I  alas  I  who  will  write  mv  Epithalawiuiw  I  And  must  I  live  to 
iee  the  day  on  which,  O  gentle  Shepherd,  these  withered  hands  of  mina 
nust  falter  thy  Epicedial 

8HEPHBR9» 

O,  tell  me,  sir,  if  the  loddy  jug  has  be^n  upael  m  (his  catastrophe,  or  the 
Tower  of  Babel  and  a'  the  speents  I 

NORTH. 

[89q)porHnff  himie(f&n  his  elbow,  «^  ^emg  the  fatal  board. 
Jug  and  Tower  are  both  miraculously  preserved  amidst  Una  niinal 

SBBPIURD* 

ThenamIadeadmaii,iiidlyiti'inaiM>olo*blukU  Oh  I  dearm^l  Oh! 
dearmel  a  bit  broken  looen  haa  cut  my  jugular  I 

NORTH. 

Don't  yet  give  yourself  up»  my  dear,  dear  Shepherd,  for  a  dead  man* 
Aye— here's  my  crutch— I  shall  be  on  my  leg*  presently,  aiu'ely  they  can* 
not  both  be  broken ;  and  if  I  can  but  get  at  my  tape-garter,  I  do  not  despair 
of  being  able  to  tie  up  the  carotid. 

sHBPBnn. 
Pu'  the  bell  for  a  needle  and  thread.— Whali>a  this  f  Vm  f entan'  I 

[The  Shepherd ybmr«  awaf^  ;  and  North  hapina  recovered  his  feel, 
and  rung  the  bell  violently y  enter  Mr  Ambrose,  Jfofi.  Cadet,  Sir  Da- 
vid Gam,  King  Pepin,  and  Tappytourie,  cum  multis  aliis, 
vorth. 
Away  for  Ll8ton*-one  and  all  of  you,  away  like  lightning  for  Liston.  You 
alone,  Ambrose,  support  Mr  Hogg  in  this,  I  fear,  mortal  swoon.    Don*t 
take  him  by  the  feet,  Ambrose,  but  lift  up  his  head,  and  support  it  on  your 
knee. 

[Mr  Ambrose,  greatly  flurried^  bai  with  much  tenderness,  obeys  the 
mandate* 

SHSPHBRD,  (opening  his  eyes»^ 
Are  you  come  hither,  too,  Awmrose  ?  'Tis  a  oreadfii'  place.    What  a 
fire  V  But  let  us  speak  loun,  or  Cloode  '11  hear  us.    Is  he  ben  the  boose  ? — 
Oh !  Mr  North,  pity  me  the  day,  are  you  horo  too,  and  haa  a'  our  dalBn' 
come  to  this  at  last  ? 

NORTH. 

Where,  my  dear  James,  do  you  think  you  are  ?  Is  the  Hotel 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  aye,  Hothell  Indeed.  I  swarfed  awa'  in  a  bluidy  swoon,  and  hae 
awaukened  in  a  fearfu'  eternity.  Noctes  Ambrosians  indeed !  And  idiare, 
oh  f  whare  is  that  puir,  short-haun'd,  harmless  body,  Gumey  ?  Hae  we  pu  d 
him  doon  wi'  us  to  the  bottomless  pit  f 

north  • 
Mr  Ambrose,  let  me  support  his  head,  while  you  bring  the  Tower  of 
Babel. 

[Mr  Ambrose  brings  the  Tower  ef  Babel,  and  applies  the  battlements 
to  the  Shepherd's  lips* 

SHEPHERD. 

Whusky  here !  I  dauma  taste  it,  for  it  can  be  naethinff  but  melted  sul- 
phur.  Yet  let  me  just  pree't  It  has  a  maist  unearthly  similitude  to  Glen- 
livet.  Oh!  Mr  North— Mr  North— tide  aff  thae  horns  frae  your  head,  for 
they're  awfu'  fearsome.  Hae  you  gotten  a  tail  too  ?  And  are  you,  or  are 
you  not,  answer  me  that  single  question,  an  Imp  o'  Darkness  ? 

north. 
Bear  a  hand,  Mr  Ambrose,  and  give  Mr  Hogg  London-carries  to  his  chal"- 
[North  and  AtfBR09E  mutually  cross  wrists,  and  bear  the  Subphf 
to  his  seat. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  the  wund  sughs  through  the  IcwenleBS  wundow,  awaukenin*  into  tea- 
fold  fai7  the  Blast-Furnace. 

Re-^nter  Mon,  Cadet,  Kino  Pepin,  Sir  David  Gam,  €md  Tafpttocrie. 

Mon,  cadet. 

Mr  Liston  has  left  town  to  attend  the  Perth  Breakneck,  which  has  bad  m 
overturn  on  Queensferry  HUl^and  'tis  said  many  legs  and  heads  are  frwc- 
tured. 

TAPPYTOURIB. 

He'll  no  be  back  afore  midnicht. 

AMBROSE,  {chastUing  tappy.) 
How  dare  you  speak,  air  ? 

NORTH. 

Most  unlucky  that  the  capsise  had  not  been  delayed  for  ten  minutes,  liuv 
do  you  feel  now,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Feel  ?  I  never  was  better  in  my  life.  But  what's  die  matter  wi'  your 
nose,  sir  ?  About  half  way  doon  &e  middle,  it  has  taken  a  turn  at  rid^t 
angles  towards  your  left  lug.  Ane  o*  the  splinter-bars  o*  the  window  m 
bashed  it  frae  the  line  o'  propriety,  and  you*re  a  firicht  for  life.  Only  look 
at  him,  gentiemen,  saw  ye  ever  siccan  a  pheesiognomy  ? 

NORTH. 

Tarriers,  begone !  ( JSaretoU  omttet. 

SHEPHERD. 

We're  twa  daft  fules^tliat's  sure  aneuch«-«nd  did  the  public  ken  o*  dus 
the  idiowits  wad  cry  out,  «*  Buffoonery^Buffoonery  !*'— But  we  can  ne^ff 
sit  here  without  lozens.     * 

Re-enter  Mr  Ambrose,  and  a  Carpenter^  with  a  new  Windou>frame. 

NORTH. 

Let  me  adjust  the  pulleys.  It  fits  to  a  hair.  Well  done,  deacon.  Expe- 
dition's the  soul  of  business—off  with  your  caulker — ^Thank  you— G<mm1 
night  [Mr  Ambrose  and  Carpenter  exeunt  with  the  dtbris. 

SHEPHERD. 

Joking  and  jinks  apart,  Mr  North,  there's  bluid  on  your  noae.  Let  of 
pit  a  bit  o'  black  sticKin'-plaister  on't  There — Mrs  Gentle  wud  think  ywx 
uuko  killin'  wi'  that  beauty  spot  on  your  neb. 

NORTH. 

Hush. — Pray,  James,  do  you  believe  in  the  Devil  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  as  firmlv  as  I  believe  in  you,  sir.  Yet,  I  confess,  I  never  could  w^ 
the  sin  in  abusm'  the  neerdoweel;  whereas  mony  folk,  no  ower  and  abuiif 
religious,  in  ither  respects,  baud  up  their  hauns  and  the  whites  o'  their  een 
wh«mever  you  satireeze  Satan — ana  cry  "  Whisht,  whisht !"  My  mindnerer 
yet  lias  a'  my  days  got  rid  o'  ony  early  impression ;  and  against  baith  reaMn 
and  revelation,  I  canna  think  o'  the  Deevil  even  yet,  without  seein'  liuu  wi* 
great  big  goggle  fiery  een,  a  mouth  like  a  foumart-trap,  the  horns  o'  a 
Lfloicashire  kyloe,  and  a  tufted  tail  atween  that  o'  a  bilrs,  a  lion's,  and  a 
teegger's.  Let  me  see  him  when  I  wull,  sleepin'  or  waukin,  he's  aye  thi^ 
verra  leevin'  image  o'  a  wood-cut 

NORTH. 

Mr  Southey,  in  some  of  his  inimitable  ballads,  has  turned  him  into  fuoh 
ridirule,  that  he  has  laid  his  tail  entirely  aside,  skrewed  off  his  horms  liitl 
hiH  hoofs  in  Wellingtons,  and  appeared,  of  late  years,  in  shape  and  garb  morr 
worthy  of  the  Prince  of  the  Air.  I  have  seen  such  people  turn  up  tln» 
ivhites  of  their  eyes  at  the  Laureate's  profanity — ^forgetttng  tiiat  wit  and 
humour  are  never  better  employed  than  agsdnst  superstition. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  Mr  Soothey's  a  real  wutty  man,  forbye  being  a  great  poet    But  d<> 

.  you  ken,  for  a'  that,  my  hair  stands  on  end  o'  its  tinfflin'^  roots,  and  my  »ki» 

amaist  crawls  aff  my  body,  whenever,  by  a  blink  o'  the  stomMriveo 

moon,  in  a  mirk  nicht,  I  chance  to  forgather  wi'  aulde  Qootie,  Homie,  and 
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Tuft-tail,  in  the  middle  o'  some  wide  moor,  amai^  hags,  and  peat^mosHefii 
ind  quaffmiresy  nae  house  within  mony  miles,  and  the  uncertain  weather- 
jcleain,  blackened  by  some  auld  wood,  swingin'  and  sughin'  to  the  wind,  as 
if  hotcbin'  wi'  warloclts. 

xNORTH. 

Poo^I  should  at  once  take  Uie  bull  by  the  homs^or  seizing  him  by  the 
tail,  drive  him  with  my  crutcli  into  the  nearest  loch. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  easv  speakin*.  But  vou  see,  sir,  he  never  appears  to  a  man  that's  no 
f richtcnea  aforehaun  out  o  his  seven  senses — and  ima^iiation  is  the  greatest 
cooard  on  earth,  breakin'  out  into  a  cauld  sweat,  his  heart  loup^  loupin*, 
like  a  fish  in  a  creel,  and  the  retina  o'  his  ee  representin'  a'  things,  mair 
«»Hpecially  them  that's  ony  way  infernal,  in  gruesome  features,  dreadfully 
clitiordered;  till  reason  is  shaken  by  the  same  panic,  judgment  lost,  and 
tlie  hail  sowle  distracted  in  the  insanity  o'  Fear,  till  you're  nae  better  than 
a  btarkH9taring  madman. 

NORTH. 

Good— James — good. 

SUEPHBRD. 

In  sic  a  mood  could  ony  Christian  cretur,  even  Mr  Soothey  himsel*, 
tak'  liaud  o'  the  dell  either  by  the  horns  or  the  tail  ?— mair  likely  that  in 
frenzied  desperation  you  loup  wi'  a  spang  on  the  bristly  back  o'  the 
Evil  Ane,  wha  gallops  aff  wi'  you  demented  into  some  loch,  where  you 
are  found  floatin'  in  the  momin'  a  swollen  corp,  wi'  the  mark  o'  claws  on 
your  hawse,  your  een  hangin'  out  o'  their  sockets ;  your  head  scalped  wi* 
Homething  war  than  a  tammyhawk,  and  no  a  single  buie  in  your  body  that's 
no  grund  to  mash  like  a  malefactor's  on  the  wheel,  for  havin'  curst  the  Holy 
Inquisition. 

NORTH. 

Why,  my  dear  Shepherd,  genius,  I  feel,  can  render  terrible  even  tlie 
meanest  superstition. 

SHEPHERD. 

Meanness  and  majesty  signify  naething  in  the  supernatural.  I've  seen 
an  expression  in  tiie  een  o'  a  pyet,  wi*  its  head  turned  to  the  ae  side,  and 
thougn  in  general  a  shy  bird,  no  carin'  for  you  though  you  present  your 
rung  at  it  as  if  you  were  gauu  to  shoot  it  wi'  a  gun,  that  has  made  my  verra 
heart-strings  crunkle  up  wi'  the  thouchta  o'  some  indefinite  evil  com  in' 
I  kent  nottrae  what  quarter  o*  the  lowerin'  heavens.  For  pyets,  at  certain 
times  and  places,  are  no  canny,  and  theh-  nebs  look  as  if  tliey  were  peckin' 
at  mort-cloths. 

NORTH. 

Cross  him  out,  James-^cross  him  out 

SHEPHERD. 

A  raven  ruggin'  at  tlie  booels  o'  a  dead  horse  is  naething ;  but  ane  Hittin' 
a'  by  himsel  on  a  rock,  in  some  lanely  glen,  and  croak  croakin',  naebody  can 
tliink  why,  noo  lookin'  savagely  up  at  ttie  sun,  and  noo  tearin',  no  in  hunger, 
for  his  crap's  hi'  o'  carrion,  but  in  anger  and  rage,  the  moss  aueath  him 
wi'  beak  or  tawlons ;  and  though  you  shout  at  him  wi'  a'  your  micht,  never 
Hteerin'  a  single  fit  frae  his  stance,  but  absolutely  lauchin'  at  you  wi'  an  hor- 
rid guller  in  the  sooty  throat  o'  him,  in  derision  o'  you,  ane  o'  Crod's  rea- 
HOiiable  creaturs — I  say,  sir,  that  sic  a  bird,  wi'  sic  unaccoontable  conduct, 
in  Hic  an  inhuman  solitude,  is  a  frichtsome  demon ;  and  that  when  vou  see 
liiin  hop,  hoppin'  awa',  wi'  great  jumps  in  amang  the  reffion  o'  rocks,  you 
wudna  follow  him  into  his  auncient  lair  for  ony  consideration  wliatsoui- 
<*ver,  but  turn  your  face  doon  the  glen,  and  thank  God  at  the  sound  o'  some 
(Untant  bag-pipe.  A' men  are  augurs.  Yet  sittiu' here,  what  care  I  for  a  ra- 
ven mair  than  for  a  how-towdy  *r 

NORTH. 

The  devil  in  Scotland,  during  the  days  of  witchcraft,  was  a  most  con- 
temptible character. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae  muckle  the  better.    It  showed  that  sin  maun  be  a  low  base  state, 
when  a  superstitious  age  could  embody  it  in  a  nae  man:  imposing  imper- 
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smiatiini.  I  fthiid  like  to  ken,  distlnckly,  the  origin  o'  Scottish  witchcnfi 
Was't  altogether  indigenous,  think  ye,  sir  ?  or  coft  or  borrowed  frw  oier 
kintras? 

NORTH. 

I  am  writing  a  serieB  of  articles  on  witchcraft,  James,  and  must  not  f(l^ 
stall  myself  at  a  Noctes. 

SHBFHBRD* 

Keep  it  a'  to  yoursel',  and  nae  loss.  Had  I  been  bom  then,  and  dtofeo  to 
play  the  deevil— - 

NORTH. 

You  could  not  have  done  so  more  effectoafiy  than  you  did  some  dom 
years  ago,  by  writing  tiie  Chaldee  Manuscript 

SHEPHERD. 

HootB  !<— I  wadna  hae  condescended  to  let  auld  flae^nttea  wutdt^^ 

NORTH. 

That  practice  eeitainly  showed  the  deril  to  be  no  geiitlcman^Bttt,p(^j! 
who  ever  thought  he  was  one  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

IMdna  Milton? 

^  NORTH* 

No,  James.  MUton  makes  Satan— Lucifer  hhnself— Prince  of  ^  nort- 
ing^squat  down  a  toad  by  the  ear  of  Eve  asleep  in  Adam's  bosom  in  the 
nuptial-bower  of  Paradise. 

SHEPHERD. 

An  eve's-dropper.    It^ae  mair  despicable  character  on  earth  or  b  liell 

NORTH. 

And  afterwards,  James,  in  the  hall  of  that  dark  consistory,  in  Ac  pr^ 
sence-chamber  of  Pandemonium,  when  suddenly  to  the  startled  gaze  ot  ^■ 
his  assembled  peers,  their  great  Sultaun,  with  **  fulgent  head,**  ^^star-tmsiit 
appears,"  and  godlike  adi&esses  the  demons — What  happens?  a  dia* 
universal  hiss—and  all  are  serpents  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Gran'  is  the  passage— and  out  o'  a'  bounds  magnificent^  ayont  ony  itiKr 
imagination  o'  a'  the  sons  o'  men. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  my  dear  James— the  devil,  depend  upon  it,  is  inhu  et  in  «fc-* 
poor  pitiful  scoundrel. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet  I  canna  quite  affree  wi'  Young  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  who  say?i "  ^ 
tan,  thou  art  a  dunce  r  I  canna  picture  him  to  my  mind's  ee  sit^'  ^  ^* 
finger  in  his  mouth,  at  the  doup  o'  the  furm— Booby. 

NORTH. 

Yet  you  must  allow  that  his  education  has  been  very  much  neglectw- 
that  his  knowledge,  though  miscellaneous,  is  superficial— that  he  sifts  JX' 
subject  tiioroughly-^and  never  gets  to  the  bottom  of  any  thing. 

SHEPHERD. 

No  even  o'his  ain  pit.  But  it  wadoa  be  fair  to  blame  him  for  tli»t»  ^^^ 
it  has  nane. 

NORTH.  'I 

Then  he  is  such  a  poltroon,  that  a  child  can  frighten  hun  into  bystena> 

SHEPHERD.  ... 

True— true.  It  can  do  that,  just  by  kneelin*  down  at  tiie  bedside,  »ui<l«» 
its  hauns  together,  wee  bit  pawm  to  wee  bit  pawm,  tumin*  up  ite  ^^"^/^ 
to  heaven,  and  whusperin'  the  Lord's  Prayer,  That  sets  Satan  iato  a  "^ 
like  a  great  big  he-goat  in  the  staggers — aff  he  sets  owre  the  bogs-^ 
wee  Jamie,  never  suspeckin  tiiat  it's  the  smell  o'  sulphur,  blaws  wi^  ^ 
lang-wick'd  caunle  that  has  been  dreepin'  its  creesh  on  tne  tfd>le,aBdcr^r 
into  a  warm  sleep  within  his  fatiier's  bosom. 

NORTH. 

^  I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  conjecturiatt.  James,  what  0*7  ^ 
his  opinion  of  the  Magaaane.  -v-      -hd*        -» 
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SHEPHBKD. 

Him  read  the  Magazine  I  It  would  be  wonnwood  to  him,  sir.  Waur  than 
thae  bonny  red-cheeked  aipples  that  turned  within  Ids  mouth  into  sand  and 
AHhes.  Yet  I  wuss  he  would  become  a  regular  subacriber— and  lak  it  in. 
\Vha  kens  that  it  mightna  reclaim  him— and 

^  Fm  wae  to  thhuk  upon  yon  den^ 

Even  for  Aw  sake  !** 

NORTH. 

Having  given  the  devil  his  due— what  ttink  je,  James,  of  these  proposed 
prosecutions  of  l3ie  Press  ? 

SR£PtmtD. 

\Vha's  gaun  to  tak  the  law  &  Blackwood  noo? 

NORTH. 

Not  Blackwood,  but  the  newspaper-press,  with  the  Standard-Hso  'tis  said 
— and  the  Morning  Journal,  at  uie  head. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  heard  tell  o't  afore.    Wha's  the  public  persecutor  ? 

NORTH. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

SHEPHERD. 

TTiat*s  a  confoonded  lee,  if  ever  there  was  ane  tatild  in  this  wiarld. 

NORTH. 

James,  look  at  me,  I  am  serious.  The  crime  laid  to  their  charge  is  that 
of  having  endeavoured  to  bring  the  government  into  contempt 

SHEPHERD. 

If  a  crime  be  great  in  proportion  as  it's  diffeecult,  I  am  free  tae  confesn, 
as  they  say  in  Parliament,  that  the  brlngin'  o'  the  government  o'  lids  kintra 
into  contempt^  maun  be  a  misdemeanour  o*  nae  muckle  magnitude. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  despise  any  thing;  and  certainly,  in  the  highest 
Christian  light,  it  is  so.  Wordsworth  finely  says,  **  He  who  feels  contempt 
for  any  living  thing,  lias  faculties  which  he  has  never  used." 

SU2PHERD. 

Then  Wudsworth  has  faculties  in  abundance  that  he  has  never  used ;  for 
be  feels  contempt  for  every  lee viu*  thing,  in  the  shape  either  o*  man  or  woman, 
that  can  write  as  ^de  or  better  poetry  than  himscl-— which  I  alloo  Is  no  easy; 
but  still  it*s  possible,  and  has  been  dune,  and  will  be  dune  agtdn,  by  me  and 
ithers.  But  thaf  s  rinnin'  awa  frae  the  subject— Sae  it's  actionable  to  de- 
spise the  government !  In  that  case,  no  a  word  o'  politics  this  i^cht  Do 
ye  admire  the  government  ? 

NORTH. 

'    Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  *'  That,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head." 

SHEPHERD. 

But  admittin'  the  aptitude  o'  the  first  pairt  o'  the  similitude,  has  the  pre^ 
heut  government  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head  ?  I  doot  it— ^idthough  the 
Duke  o'  Wellington  may,  for  ony  thing  I  ken  to  the  contrar,  hae  like  Ha- 
zlitt— and  like  mm  deny  it  too— a  carbuncle  on  his  nose. 

NORTH. 

If  the  government  bring  actions  agunst  the  Standard  and  the  Morning 
Journal,  it  must  then,  to  be  consistent  instantiy  afterwards  mstitute  an  ac*- 
don  of  a  very  singular  and  peculiar  kind— an  acti<m  against  itself. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

For  having  not  only  endeavoured,  but  beyond  all  expectation  of  the  most 
sanffutne*  succeeded  in  overwhelming  itself  beneatli  a  load  of  contempt,  from 
which  idl  the  spades  and  shovels  m  all  tiie  ministerial  hirelings,  whether 
Englishmen  feediBg  on  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding,  or  Irishmen  on  **  wet- 
uns"  and  praes,  or  Scotchmen  on  broee,  butter,  and  brimstone,  will  never, 
between  this  date  and  the  MiUennium,  supposing  some  thousands  of  the  most 
slavish  of  the  three  nations  working  extra  hours,  succeed  in  didnterring  it, 
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nor,  dig  till  tliey  die,  ever  come  within  a  myriad  cubic  feet  of  its  putrefyk 
skeleton. 

SnEPHERD. 

But  surely  tlie  Duke  wull  baud  the  hauns  o'  the  \Vhig  Attorney? 

NORTH. 

Tlie  Duke,  who  lias  Btood  in  a  hundred  iMittles,  calm  as  a  tree,  in  ihtt  dp* 
of  a  park  of  French  artillery,  cannot  surely,  James,  I  agree  with  you,  tun 
pale  at  a  shower  of  paper  pellets. 

-   SHEPHERD. 

No  pale  wi'  fear,  but  aiblins  wi'  anger.    Tra  furor  brevU. 

NORTH. 

Better  Latin  than  any  of  Hazlitt*s  quotations. 

SHEPHERD. 

'  It  is  Latin.  *  But  do  you  really  think  that  he's  mad  ? 

NORTH. 

I  admire  the  apopthegm,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

FH  lay  a  hoggit  o'  whusky  to  a  saucer  o'  salloop,  tliat  the  govemniett 
never  brings  its  actions  against  the  Stannard  and  Juinal. 

NORTH. 

But  there's  no  salloop  in  Scotland,  James — and  were  I  to  lose  mYwasi-^ 
I  must  import  a  saucer-full  from  Cockaigne— which  would  be  attended  witli 
considerable  expense — as  neither  smack  nor  waggon  would  take  itonboAni. 
and  I  should  have  to  send  a  special  messenger,  perhaps  an  express,  to  Mr 
Leigh  Hunt. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  are  the  itlier  papers  sayin'  till't  ? 

NORTH. 

All  on  fire,  and  blazing  away  with  a  proper  British  spirit — Globe,  Exwnl- 
ner,  and  all— except  "  yon  trembling  coward  who  forsook  his  master,"  ^■ 
shameful  yet  shameless  slave,  the  apostatizing  Courier,  whose  umiatum 
love  of  tergiversation  is  so  deep,  and  black-grained,  and  intense,  that  oprf  a 
quarter  he  is  seen  turning  his  back  upon  himself,  in  a  style  juBtif}iiu:  * 
much-ridiculed  but  most  felicitous  phrase  of  the  late  Lord  CasUereagti;  ?o 
that  the  few  coffee-house  readers,  who  occasionally  witness  his  tran«- 
formations,  have  long  dven  up  in  despair  the  hopeless  task  of  trying  to  div 
cover  his  brazen  face  from  his  wooden  posteriors,  and  let  the  bisus  nat\fr^^ 
with  all  its  monstrosities,  lie  below  the  table  bespitten  and  bespuniocl, « 
scctda  seailorum. 

SHEPHERD. 

That*s  a  maist  sweepin'  and  sonorous  specimen  o'  oral  vituperation. 

.   NORTH. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press  can  never  be  perfectly  pure  from  licentiousi«^>- 
If  it  were,  I  should  propose  calling  it  the  Slavery  of  tiie  PVess.  Whatsen^ 
is  tliere  in  telling  any  set  of  men  by  all  manner  of  means  to  speak  out  bold- 
ly about  their  governors  and  their  grievances,  for  tlmt  such  is  the  birthrhrl'! 
of  Britons — to  open  their  mouths  barn-door  wide,  and  roar  aloud  to  tk 
heavens  with  lungs  of  which  the  machinery  is  worked  by  steam,  a  h>2J|* 
pressure-engine — and  yet  the  moment  they  begin  to  bawl  beyond  thebini*' 
ri^ht  of  Britons,  what  justice  is  there  in  not  only  commanding  the  «*o^ 
said  barn-door-wide  mouths  to  be  shut,  bolted,  locked,  and  the  kef-b'«f 
hermetically  sealed,  but  in  punishing  the  bawling  Britons  for  baring,  iovif 
entliusiasm  of  their  vociferation,  abused  their  birthright  of  crying  alwMi  to 
tlie  winds  of  heaven  against  their  real  or  imaginary  tyrants  and  oppreswns 
by  fine,  imprisonment,  expatriation,  or  not  impossibly — deatli  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Sic  conduct  can  proceed  only  frae  a  maist  consummate  ignoianre  o'  "»'' 
nature  o'  the  human  mind,  and  a  wilfti*  and  wicked  non-understandinir « 
tlmt  auncieiit  apopthegm,  "  Gie  an  inch,  and  you'll  tak  an  ell."  Noo»  !»«}• 
debar  them  the  inch  by  an  ack  o*  the  legislature,  if  you  wull ;  but  if  J^ 
allow  tliem  the  inch,  wull  you  floe  in  the  face  o'  a*  experience,  fine  them 
for  a  foot,  aiid  hang  them  for  m  ell  ?    Thaf  s  sumphi«h. 
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NORTH. 

James,  I  shall  certainly  put  you  into  Parliament  next  dissolution. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  ril  no  gang.  For  althougU  Fm  complete  maister  o'  the  English  Ian- 
crtiage  and  idiom,  I've  gotten  a  sHcht  Scottish  accent  that  micht  seem  singu- 
lar to  the  Southrons ;  and  confoun'  me  gin  I  could  bear  to  be  lauchen  at  by 
the  stanunerin'  coofs  tliat  hum  and  Iia  yonner  like  sae  mony  boobies  tryiu* 
to  repeat  by  heart  their  lessons  frae  the  horn-book.  My  pride  couldua  sub- 
mit to  their  "  Hear — ^hear — Shears !"  by  way  o'  derision,  and  I  wud  be  apt  to 
shut  my  nieve,  andgie  some  o*  them  a  douss  on  the  chafts,  or  a  clink  on  tlie 
Hide  o*  the  head,  contrar  to  the  rules  o'  Parliament. 

NORTH. 

With  scarcely  an  exception— now  that  Brougham  is  mute — save  Sadler 
and  Huskisson,  who  in  very  different  styles  speak  admirably,  the  members 
of  the  Lower  House  are  a  pack  partly  of  pert  praters,  shallow,  superficial, 
coxcombical,  and  pedantic — yes,  James,  absolutely  pedantic — ^and  partly  of 
drawling  dunces,  who  dole  out  a  vast  fund  of  facts,  one  and  all  of  which 
have  figured  for  weeks,  months,  years,  in  all  the  newspapers,  metropolitan 
and  provincial,  and  have  ceased  to  be.  familiar  to  Wilkie's  Village  Politi- 
cians. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ax  jMirdon,  sir,  for  intemiptin'  you  i  but  did  you  see  Mr  Wulkie  when 
he  was  in  Scotland  this  time — and  if  you  did,  boo  is  he — and  what  for  did 
lie  no  come  out  by  to  Mount  Benger  ? 

NORTH. 

The  Prince  of  Painters  is  as  the  whole  world  would  wish,  well  and  happy, 
and  in  social  converse  delightful  as  ever— simple  yet  original — plain  yet 
profound — calm  vet  enthusiastic — and  his  whole  character  composed  by  the 
thoughtfulness  of  a  genius,  that  in  his  art  works  its  way  slowly  and  surely 
through  many  a  mmtitude  of  conceptions  to  the  final  idea  which  with  con- 
summate skill  he  embodies  in  immortal  forms.  And  may  the  colours  be 
immortal  too— -works  one  and  all,  laborious  though  tliey  be,  of  inspiration  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what  for  didna  he  come  out  bye  this  time  to  Mount  Benger  ?  I  weel 
remember  George  Tamson  bringin'  him  out  in  the  liairst  o*  1B17,  and  me 
readm'  till  them  pairt  o'  The  Blanuscripp. 

NORTH. 

What !  the  Ghaldee  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What  else  ?  Hoo  they  lyeuch ! 

NORTH. 

Bad  as  was  the  haranguing,  and  good  the  hummii^  and  ha'in',  at  the  Ed- 
inburgh Forum  of  old,  James,  where  first  you  **  fulmined  over  Greece,"  yet 
for  even-down  right  hammering  stupidity,  St  Stephens  exceeds  tlie  Forum 
far.  Nor  was  von  queer  comical  body,  James,  the  wee  bit  Huiug-faced, 
smootli4iaired,  low-browed,  pug-nosed,  cock-chin'd,  bandy-legged,  hump- 
backed Precentor  to  the  Chapel  rejoicing  in  the  Auld  Ligh^  in  Libber- 
ton's  Wynd,  who  used  occasionally  to  open  the  question,  the  tcntli-part 
so  tiresome,  after  the  ludicrousness  of  tlie  exhibition  had  got  stale,  as  Sir 
Tliomas  Leather-breeches,  stinking  of  Zummerset,  looking  from  him  with 
a  face  as  free  from  one  single  grain  of  meaning  as  a  clean-swept  bam-fioor, 
labouring  to  apply  to  speech  a  moutli  manifesuy  made  by  gracious  nature 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  bolting  bacon,  vainly  waggkig  in  a  frothy  sylla- 
bub of  words  a  tongue  in  its  thicluiess  admirably  adapted,  and  then  only 
felicitously  employed,  for  lapping  up  lollipops,  ever  and  anon  with  a  pan* 
of  awfid  paws  raking  up  the  coarse  bristle  ot  his  poll,  so  that,  along  with 
the  grunt  of  the  greedy  pig,  you  are  presented  with  the  quills  of  the  fretful 
porcupine ;  and  since  tne  then  and  the  there  alluded  to,  gobbling  up  his 
own  words— for  meanings  had  he  never  mone — ^like  a  turkey-cock  his  own 
voidings ;  and  giving  tiie  lie  direct  to  the  whole  of  his  past  political  life, 
public  and  private,  if  indeed  political  life  it  may  be  called,  which  was  but 
tilce  the  diseased  doze  of  a  drunkard  dreaming  through  a  stomach  dark  and 
deep  as  the  cider-cellar. 
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SIffiPRMD. 

To  my  jiigi,  f^ft  tli6  miiflt  shockin'  eoitliet  in  our  laog^oige  l»---Apo«i:' 
Soon  as  you  hear  it,  you  see  a  num  seUia*  bis  sowle  to  the  dee?iL 

NOftTH. 

To  Mammon. 

SHEPABRD. 

Belial  or  Beelmbub.  I  look  to  the  mountains,  Mr  Narth,  and  slfntb^r 
ataun'  in  a  glorious  gloom,  for  the  sun  is  strugglin*  wi'  a  ^ander-cM 
and  facing  him  a  feint  but  fast-brightenia'  rainbow.  The  andeat  spirit  6 
Scotland  comes  on  me  frae  the  ricy ;  and  the  sowle  within  me  reswear*  k 
silence  the  oath  o'  the  Covenant.  There  they  are— Hhe  CoTeaanter»-i' 
gathered  thegither,  no  in  fear  and  tremblia',  but  wi'  Bibles  in  their bo$orK 
and  swords  by  their  sides,  in  a  glen  deep  as  the  sea,  and  stOl  as  death,  I  r 
for  the  soon'  o'  a  s^ieam  and  the  cry  o*  an  eMfle.  ^  Let  as  ting',  to  tW 
praise  and  glory  o' God,  the  hundred  p6ahD,**qtio£  a  loud  clear  roice,ib(Mit 
It  be  the  voice  o'  an  auld  man;  and  up  to  Heaven  hauda  he  Us  «ti>e: 
withered  hauns,  and  in  the  gracious  wunds  o*  heaven  are  flying  abroid  i^ 
gray  hairs,  or  say  rather,  white  as  the  silver  or  the  mww. 

NORTE. 

Oh,forWilkier 

sHBranan. 

The  eagle  and  the  stream  are  silent,  and  the  heavens  and  Ae  evA  srf 
brocht  close  thegither  by  that  triumphin*  psalm.  Aye,  the  doodf  <va« 
their  sailing  and  lie  still;  the  mountaiuA  bow  their  heMis;  and  the  a%^ 
do  they  not  seem  to  listen,  as  in  that  remote  place  the  hour  o'  the  delkbt- 
ed  day  is  filled  with  a  holy  hymn  to  the  Lord  God  o'  larael  f 

NORTU. 

My  dear  Shepherd  \ 

SHSPRBRD. 

Oh !  If  there  should  be  sittin*  there«-even  fai  that  congregation  on  ^A 
like  God*s  own  eye,  looketii  down  the  meridian  sun,  now  shiaio'  n  ^ 
blue  region-^Btt  Apostate ! 

iroRtR. 

The  thought  is  terrible. 

SBRPRBRD.  ,   . 

But  na,  na,  na !  See  that  bonny  blue-ee'd,  rosry-eheeked,  pywden-hww 
lassie,-^only  a  thought  paler  than  lianaJ^  sweet  lily  that  she  is,— half  «^ 
half  lyin*  on  the  greensward,  as  she  leans  on  the  kneeo'  her  stalwart  grs^ 
fatlier— for  the  sermon's  begun,  and  all  eyes  are  fastened  on  the  prwifiif^ 
look  at  her  till  your  heart  melts  as  if  she  were  your  ain,  and  God  hadjJ*?^ 
you  tbat  beautifu'  wee  image  o'  her  sainted  motiier,  and  tell  me  if  you  think 
that  a*  the  tortures  that  cruelty  could  devise  to  faiflict^  would  erer  wrif^' 
frae  thae  sweet  innocent  lips  ae  word  o*  abjuration  o'  Ae  ftf*  In  wbif.« 
the  flower  is  growing  up  amang  the  dew-draps  o*  her  native  hUls? 

MORfa. 

Never— never— never ! 

She  proved  it,  sfr,  in  death.  Tied  to  a  stake  on  the  sea-sands  A«f^' 
and  first  she  heard,  and  then  she  saw,  the  white  roatin'  o'  the  tide.  Bot^ 
smile  forsook  not  her  face;  it  brichten'd  hi  her  een  when  theiwtfer'?^* 
her  knee ;  calmer  and  calmer  was  her  voice  of  prayer,  as  it  beat  sgaj  ^ 
bonny  breast;  nae  shriek  when  a  wave  closed  her  lips  for  ever;  m  ^ 
thinks,  sir,— for  ages  on  ages  hae  lapsed  awa*  sin'  that  martfrdom,  wo 
therefore  Imagination  may  withouten  blame  dally  wi*  grief— ni^tbln*^^"^' 
that  as  her  golden  head  disappeared,  'twas  like  a  star  siiddn*  in  tiie  ^a. 

NORTH. 

God  bless  you,  my  dearest  James!  shake  hands. 

SITEPRGRD 

When  I  think  on  these  things— in  olden  times  the  produce  o'  tbe  coiwnf 
day— and  look  aroun*  me  noo,  I  cou'd  wush  to  steek  my  een  in  *e  ^ 
ness  o'  death ;  for  dearly  as  I  love  It  still,  alas  ?  alas !  I  am  wb«nw  o  «»? 
country.         .  ' 
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What  an  outcry,  In  such  a  predicament)  would  hare  been  made  by  Lea* 
ther-breeches  I 

BREPtreitD* 

Bubble  and  squeak  like  a  pig  plotted.   But  what  waur  is  he  than  our  ain 
Forty-Five  ?  O,  they  mak  me  scunner ! 

NORTH. 

Does  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington  know  ihat  mortal  hatred  of  the  "  Great 
Measure"  is  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  his  subjects  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

HIb  subjects? 

NORTH. 

Yb8,  James,  his  subjects ;  for  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  his  slaves.  His 
subjects;  and  if  he  has  that  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  thought  Rmbidous 
of  being  Klng»  which  he  cliooses  to  evince  by  the  prosecution  of  the  Press, 
and  an  attack  on  its  long-established  liberties,  then  must  he  be  at  this  hour 
the  most  miserable  of  men.  For  at  tiiis  hour,  he  is  the  King.  No  King  of 
England,  but  himself,  could,  I  verily  believe,  even  if  they  would,  hive  car- 
ried the  Catholic  Question. 

SHEPHERD. 

We  had  better  cnr  on  Gumey  no  to  tak  doon  this,  for  I  jalouse  it's  action- 
able, na,  for  ony  thmg  I  ken,  treasonable ;  and  we  may  be  balth  hanged. 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  we  are  loyal  to  the  back-bone.  Till  the  datr  of  my  death  will 
1  raise  up  my  feeble  voice  in  honour  of  the  Hero  of  Waterloo.  He  saved  Eu- 
rope—the  world.  Twin-stars  in  England's  sky.  Immortally  shidl  burn  the 
deified  spirits  of  Nelson  and  Wellington. 

SHEPHERD. 

Your  words  gar  me  a*  grue. 

NORTH* 

But  of  noble  minds  ambition  is  both  the  first  and  the  Uiat  infirmity  |  an  in- 
firmity it  must,  even  in  its  most  elorious  mood,  be  called  in  all  noble  minthi, 
except  tliat  of  Alfred.  In  war,  wellfaigton,  the  Gaul-humbler,  is  a  greater 
name,  immeasurably  greater  than  Alfred,  the  Dane-destroyer*  But  in  peace 
— too,  too  painful  would  it  be  to  pursue  the  parallel— 

SHEPHERD. 

And  therefore  shove  across  the  jug ;  dicht  your  broo,  for  you're  sweatin' ; 
look  less  fierce  and  gloomy ;  and,  wi'  your  permission,  here's  *  The  Kirk  o' 
Scotland!" 

NORTH. 

Aye,  let  the  Church  of  England  prepare  her  pillars  for  an  earthquake, 
for  I  hear  a  sound  louder  tlian  all  her  organs ;  but  our  Kirk,  small  and  simple 
though  it  be,  is  built  upon  a  rock  that  Vulcan  himself  may  not  undermine ; 
lot  the  storm  rage  as  loud  as  it  may,  her  little  bells  will  cheerfully  tinkle  In 
the  hurly-burly ;  no  sacrilegious  hands  shall  ever  fling  her  pews  and  pul- 
pits into  a  bonnre :  on  her  roofs  shall  ever  fall  the  dews  and  the  sunshine 
of  Peace ;  Time  may  dilapidate,  but  Piety  will  rebuild  her  holy  altars ;  and 
her  comer-stone  shall  endure  till  Christianity  has  prepared  Earn  for  melt- 
ing away  into  Heaven. 

SHBPHfiRD. 

A  Idn*  o'  cauldness  and  then  a  fit  o'  heat's  chasln'  ane  anitfaer  through  my 
body;  is  the  jug  wi'  me  ?  I  ax  your  pardon. 

NORTH. 

Well  then,  James,  millions  abhor  the  Great  Measure.  And  in  their  abhor- 
rence, must  they  be  dumb  ?  No.  They  will  speak ;  and,  it  may  be,  louder 
and  loDffer  too  than  Bonaparte's  batteries.  Wellington  himself  cannot 
idlence  Uieir  fire.  And  if  their  engine— their  organ— the  Press,  speak  tnim- 
pet-tonfl;ued  against  the  Great  Measure,  and  the  Great  Man  who  carried  it 
by  stealing  a  march  on  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution,  s6  as  to  take  them 
fatally  on  flank,  and  by  bribing  its  Enemies,  so  as  to  bring  them  down  in 
fonnidable  array  in  front  of  the  army  of  the  Faithful  surpnsed  in  their  po- 
sition—does he  hope,  powerful  as  he  is  in  Place,  in  Genius,  and  In  Fame,  to 
carry  by  siege,  by  sap,  or  by  Btorm>  that  Battery  wMefa  ere  now  has  played 
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upon  Thrones  till  they  sunk  in  niins,  and  their  crowned  Kings  fled  ele^n 
synary  pensioners  into  foreign  lands ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I  didna  ken,  sir,  you  had  thocht  sae  highly  o'  the  Gentlemen  o'  the  Pk 
odical  Press. 

NORTH. 

Periodical !  Time  is  not  an  element,  James,  that  can  enter  into  any  ;V 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  such  a  question.  *  The  same  minds  are  at  wi*-* 
for  the  Press  all  over  Britain,  whatever  may  be  the  seasons  of  their  v^ 
auce  in  print  I  do  think  very  highly  of  many  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  tV- 
Nor  does  it  matter  one  iota  with  me,  whether  they  set  the  Press  a-going  yf^* 
a-year  or  once  a^day. 

SHBFHEBD. 

I  see  there's  nae  essential  distinction. 

NORTH. 

With  all  my  reverence  for  Mr  Southe3r,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  tint  M 
speaking  so  bitterly  and  contemptuously  in  some  passages  of  his  admiral  i-^ 
'<  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Socie^,'*  of  magazmes  and  newspapers  ' 
lias  glanced  aside  from  the  truth,  and  been  guilty  of  not  a  litUe  discourti^. 
to  his  literary  brethren. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  shou'dna  hae  done  that—but  ye  mauna  be  angry  at  Mr  Soother. 

NORTH. 

Nor  am  I.  Why,  James,  the  self-same  men  who  write  in  the  Qaazt('T> 
Review,  of  which,  next  and  equal  to  the  accomplished  and  powerful  Ediuv. 
Mr  Southey  is  the  ornament  and  support^  write,  and  that  too  not  by  fa^  vj^ 
starts,  but  regularly,  and  for  both  fame  and  bread,  in  magazines  ud  of w^ 
papers.  For  many  years,  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  along  «:ti 
our  friend  the  Professor,  who  still  lends  me  his  aid — contributed,  a$  f 
Southey  and  all  the  world  know,  largely  to  the  Magazine  which  I  hiTf  <^ 

►  did  and  do  some  of  Mr  Souther's  i»'^ 


honour  of  feebly  editing ;  and  so  

esteemed  personal  friends,  such  as  Mr  Lamb  and  Mr  Coleridse.  Ind^ 
could  shew  Mr  Soutliey  a  contribution-list  of  names  that  woiud  make  bis 
stare— from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Sir  Peter  Nimmo. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Soothey  maun  hae  meant  to  accepp  Blackwood. 

NORTH. 

I  fear  not,  James. 

SHEFHERD. 

Tliat's  stoopit. 

NORTH. 

The  editor  of  Colbum's  Magazine  is  illustrious  over  Europe— the  b^* 
critic,  and  one  of  tlie  best  poets  of  his  age ;  and  many  of  his  contribuii'^ 
are,  elsewhere,  successful  and  influenticu  authors,  hi  brief,  I  would  N': 
leave  to  say  most  kindly  to  the  Laureate,  that  as  much,  and  perhaj^  aior^ 
varied  talent  is  shewn  in  those  two  Magazines  every  month,  than  iii  ^^\ 
Review  every  quarter;  and  that,  without  any  disparagement  to  the  M  "^ 
all  Quarterly  Reviews. 

SHEFHERD. 

I  confess  I  canna  help  agreein*  wi'  you,  sir— though,  at  the  same  time,  it^ 
kiulier  to  write  in  the  Quarterly  than  in  Maga.  At  ony  rate,  LocJihtft  sy 
sends  me  back  my  articles— 

KORTH. 

Which  I  never  do. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  ye  ?  um. 

True,  we  of  Maga  are  not  so  pompous,  authoritative,  dogmatical,  docto- 
rial,  (perhaps,  however,  fuUy^  more  professorial,)  as  ye  of  the  Quarterfy ;  ^^ 
have  not  the  same  satisfaction  in  constantly  wearing  wigs,  and  oe<^i^^ 
ally  shovel^iats;  nor  do  we,  like  ye,  at  all  times,  every  man's  son  of  l^^ 
indite  our  articles  with  a  huge  pile  of  books  encumbering  our  table,  id  < 
room  surrounded  by  maps,  andempty  of  all  bottlef  save  one  of  eye-wtwr 
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>ur  mice  do  not  come  from  mountains  in  labour,  but  out  of  small  chinks 
nd  crannies  behind  the  chimney-cheeks  of  our  parturient  fancies.  When 
tur  mountains  are  in  travail  they  produce  mammoUis.  Absurd,  trifling, 
.nd  ridiculous,  we  often — too  often  are — ye  never;  but  dull,  heavy,  nay 
tupid  ye  sometimes  are,  while  with  us  these  are  universally  admitted  to  he 
he  most  impossible  of  all  impossible  events  in  nature.  In  mere  informa- 
ion — or  what  is  called  knowledge— learning,  and  all  that— facts,  and  so 
brth — ^we  willingly  give  ye  the  pas:  but  neiUier  are  we  ignorant;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  well  acquainted  with  arts  and  literature,  and  in  the  ways 
>f  the  world,  up  both  to  trap  and  to  snuff,  which,  save  your  reverences, 
;ou  are  not  always  to  the  degree  your  best  firiends  could  wish.  You  have 
\  notion  in  your  wise  heads,  that  you  are  always  walking  in  advance  of 
the  public ;  we  have  a  notion  in  our  foolish  ones,  that  we  are  often  runninfl; 
in  the  rear.  Ye  would  fain  lead ;  we  are  contented  to  drive.  As  to  divi* 
[lity,  ye  are  all  doctors,  some  of  you  perhaps  bishops ;  we,  at  the  best,  but 
licensed  preachers.  Ye  are  all  Episcopalians,  and  proud  ye  are  of  shew- 
ing it ;  we  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  Presbyterians,  and  think  no  shame  to  own 
it.  Whether  ye  or  we  are  the  more  or  the  less  bigoted  to  our  respective 
creeds,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say;  but  we  do  not  scruple  to  think,  that  on  this 
point  we  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  our  bretnren  of  the  south.  Anti- 
catholics  we  both  are— and  at  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  some  little  tautology, 
we  add— Christians.  In  politics  we  are  steady  as  the  pole-star;  so  perhaps 
are  ye :  but  clouds  never  obscure  our  brig^htness ;  whereas,  for  some  few 
years  past,  such  is  the  dense  ^loom  in  which  it  has  been  hidden,  your  pole- 
star  has,  to  the  eyes  of  midmght  mariners,  been  invisible  in  the  sky.  To 
Hum  up  all  in  one  short  and  pithy  sentence,  the  Quarterly  Review  is  the 
best  periodical  in  the  world  except  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  Bkickwood's 
Magazine  the  best  periodical  in  the  world  except  the  Quarterly  Review, 

SHEPHERO. 

Haw— haw— haw!— maist  capital !  O,  sir,  but  you're  beginniu'  to  wax 
wutty.  You  were  rather  a  wee  prosy  about  an  hour  sin'  syne,  but  the 
toddy,  Fm  thinkin*,  's  beginnin'  to  work,  and  after  a  few  jugs  ye  tauk  like 
an  Opium-eater, 

NORTH. 

Opium-Eater !    *'  Where  has  he  hid  his  many-colour'd  head  ?" 

SHEPHERD. 

I  kenna.  But  he's  like  the  lave  o'  the  Lakers— when  he  wons  in  Westmore- 
land, he  forgets  Maga,  and  a'  the  rest  o'  the  civileezed  warld« 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  all  this  being  the  case,  why  will  Mr  Southey  sneer,  or  worse 
than  sneer,  at  Moou-Maga,  and  her  Star-satellites? 

SHEPHERD. 

We  maun  alloo  a  great  man  his  crotchets.  There's  nae  nerfection  in 
mortal  man;  but  gin  I  were  to  look  for  it  ony  where,  'twould  be  in  the 
life,  character,  and  warks  o'  Robert  Soothey. 

NORTH. 

With  respect,  again,  to  Newspapers— generally  speaking— they  are  con- 
ducted with  extraordinary  talent  I'll  be  shot  if  Junius,  were  he  alive 
now,  would  set  the  world  on  the  rave,  as  he  did  some  half  century  ago. 
Many  of  the  London  daily  scribes  write  as  well  as  ever  he  did,  and  some 
better;  witness  Dr  Gifford  and  Dr  Maginn,  in  that  incomparable  paper  the 
Standard,  or  Laabrum ;  and  hundreds,  not  greatly  inferior  to  Junius,  write 
in  the  same  sort  of  cutting  trenchant  style  of  that  celebrated  assassin.  Times, 
Chronicle,  Globe,  Examm^r,  Herald,  Sun,  Atlas,  Spectator,  one  of  the  most 
able,  honest,  and  independent  of  all  the  Weeklies,  are  freauently  distin- 
guiBhed  by  most  admirable  writing ;  and  the  Morning  Journal,  thoug|h  often 
rather  lengthy,  and  sometimes  unnecessarily  warm,  constantly  exhibits  spe- 
cimens of  most  powerful  composition.  The  Morning  Post,  too,  instead  of 
being  what  it  once  was,  a  mere  record  of  fashionable  movements,  is  a  politi- 
cal paper  now,  full,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  truly  British  spirit,  expressed 
with  truly  British  talent   If  Zeta  De  really  hanged,  the  editor  of  the  Mom- 
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log  Journal  should  let  him  alone ;  if  he  he  really  unhanged,  he  OQgfat  t 
l^re  tilie  ahle  editor  of  the  Morning  Journal  a  good  hidmg. 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  uhlins  no  ^t    But  what's  the  meanin'  o'  that  P 

NORTH. 

Confound  me,  James,  if  I  know. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Southejr,  though,  Fm  thinkin',  does  not  deny  tawlent  to  the  dsDr  <r 
weekly  Press ;  he  anatliemateeses  their  pernicious  principles. 

NORTH. 

True.  But  does  he  not  greatly  exaggerate  the  evil  ?  Most  peraickw 
principles  some  of  them  do,  with  a  truly  wicked  pertinacity,  dmembate; 
out  ^ose  which  love  and  spread  truth,  uiough  perhaps  fewer  in  numbff, 
are  mater  in  power  ,*  and  even  were  it  not  so,  truth  is  stronger  than  labe* 
hooo,  and  will  ultimately  prevail  against  her,  and  that,  too,  at  no  ranoip 
time.  Besides,  I  do  not  know  of  any  newspaper  that  is  devoted  to  the 
sole  worship  of  fedsehood.  We  must  allow  some,  nay  even  great  difcr* 
ences  of  opmion  in  men's  minds,  even  on  the  most  solemn  and  most  mred 
subjects;  we  ought  not  to  think  every  thing  wicked  which  our  understud- 
inff  or  conscience  cannot  embrace  ,*  as  there  is  sometimes  found  bj  oor- 
selves,  to  our  own  dismay,  much  bad  in  our  good,  so,  if  we  look  vitk 
dear,  bright,  unjaundiced  eyes,  we  may  often  see  much  good  in  t4«>b«d; 
nay,  not  unfrequently  we  shall  then  see,  that  what  we  were  too  willin:  Vi 
thiidc  utterly  bad,  because  it  was  in  the  broad  sheet  of  an  enemy,  is  entiretf 
good,  and  feel,  not  without  compunction  and  self-reproach, 
**  Fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri." 

SHEPHERD. 

Are  you  no  in  danger  o'  becomin'  ower  candid  the  noo,  sir;  in  daitfcro' 
rather  trimmin'  ? 

NORTH. 

No,  James ;  I  am  merely  trimming  the  vessel  of  my  own  moral  reaaoo^ 
removing  to  the  centre  the  shifted  ballast,  that,  on  my  voyage  to  the  diftu^ 
shores  of  truth,  she  may  not,  by  making  lee-way,  drift  out  of  her  couiv, 
and  fall  in  among  the  breakers ;  and  then,  after  putting  and  seeing  aU  ^^ 
I  return  like  a  good  pilot  to  the  wheel,  and,  with  all  sail  set,  woik  up,  vit])  > 
my  merry  crew,  in  tne  wind's  eye,  to  the  safest  harbour  in  all  the  Luxi  o(  i 
Promise.  , 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  weel-supported  simile.    You  aye  speak  wi'  uncommon  soied-   i 
dum  on  nowtical  affairs.  I 

NORTH.  I 

Question — Who  are  the  dai^erous  writers  of  the  day  ?  Answer— Dea*-   ' 

gogues  and  Infidels ;  there  bemg  included  in  the  latter,  and  mdeed  also  is  | 
^e  former — so,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  distinction, — Deists  and  Atheist  , 
The  lowest  and  worst  Demagogues  are  mostly  aJl  dunces,  and  iherefore,  I  ' 
must  o^ine,  not  alarmingly  dancrerous  to  the  stability  of  the  state,  or  ^  \ 
well-being  of  the  people.  Still  they  are  pests;  they  pollute  dlelrn^  , 
and  make  more  disgustful  gin  shops;  the  contagion  of  their  bad  thowtP 
sometimes  sickens  the>  honest  poor  man  with  his  humble  ingle— irrit«if*  | 
his  weary  heart,  confuses  his  aching  head,  and  makes  him  an  unhappv  fljb- 
ject,  fit,  and  ripe,  and  ready  for  sedition.  Luckily  the  members  oS  thi^ 
gang  occasionally  commit  overt  acts  of  which  the  law  ctm  take  hold;  anf 
mstead  of  writing  them  down,  which,  from  the  utter  debasemeot  of  theff 
understandings,  as  well  as  that  of  all  their  unwashed  proselytes,  is  bejow 
the  province  of  the  press,  and  indeed  impossible,  you  tie  tfiem  down  in* 
cell,  and  order  them  to  be  well  privately  whipt,  or  you  make  them  mwmt^ 
tread-mill,  and  insist  on  their  continuing  to  reason,  step  by  step,  ia  « <^^"''' 

SHEPHERD.  ^ 

Besides,  many  o'  them,  sir,  get  hanged  for  crimes  not  at  all  of  a  litw 
character,  if  indeed  you  except  forgery—profligacy  kills  many  more  by  hof* 
rid  diseases — and  multitudes  run  away  to  America,  or  are  sent  to  SvdDjX* 
Cove,  or  the  "  still  vexed  Bermoothes."  Sae  I  houp  the  breed's  on  the  d^ 
cline  by  consumption,  and  will  afore  long  rin  clean  out,  dr^  an*  a'. 
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NORTH. 

I  agree  witli  Mr  Southej,  however,  in  belieying  diat  in  London,  and  all 
irge  townsy  the  number  of  such  ruffians  ia  yery  great    Let  the  police  do  ^ 
\»  duty. 

SHBPHBRD. 

But,  sir,  ye  maun  ascend  a  few  grawds  up  the  scale  o*  Iniquity. 

NORTH. 

I  do— «nd  find  some  men  of  good  education  and  small  talent,  and  more  men 
>f  had  or  no  education  and  considerable  talent—Demagogues — that  is  to  say, 
wretches  who,  from  lore  of  mischief,  would  instigate  the  ignorant  to  their 
»wn  ruin,  in  the  ruin  of  the  state.  They  write  and  they  speaJc  with  fluency 
nd  glibnesB,  and  the  filthy  and  fetid  stream  fiows  widely  over  poor  men's 
Iwetlings,  especially  those  who  are  giyen  to  reading,  and  deposits  in  work- 
hop,  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bedroom,  a  slime  whose  ezhaktion  is  poison  and 
leath.  They  have  publications  of  ^eir  own,  and  they  gloat  oyer  and  steal 
nd  spread  every  thmg  that  is  bad  and  suited  to  their  ends  in  the  publications 
»f  some  other  people,  who,  while  they  would  scorn  their  alliance,  do  neyer- 
heless  often  purposely  contribute  aid  to  their  eyil  desinis  and  machinations. 
To  such  charge  too  large  a  portion  of  what  is  called  the  Liberal  Press  must 
Aead  guilty,  or  perhaps  they  would  glory  in  the  charge.  This  poUution  of  the 
'ress  can  only  be  cleansed  by  the  pure  waters  of  Tnith  showered  oyer  it  by 
uch  men  as  Mr  Southey  himself;  or  swept  away,  if  you  prefer  the  image,  by 
^esoms  in  the  hands  of  the  righteous,  who,  for  sake  of  those  who  suffer,  shun 
lot  the  nauseous  office  even  of  fiiilzie-men  to  keep  clean  and  sweet  the 
ligh-ways  and  by-ways,  the  streets  and  alleys  of  social  life. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Such  a  righteous  besom-brandisher  is  Giristopher  North,  the  terror  of 
xaitors  and  the— — 

NORTH. 

And  thus,  James,  are  we  ^  led  another  grawd  un  the  scale  of  Iniquity,'* 
ind  reach  the  Liberal  Press.  It  works  much  eyil,  ana,  I  fear  not  to  say,  much 
^ood. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Say  rather  some  good,  sir.    Lay  the  emphasis  on  same, 

NORTH. 

Much  good.  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  men  may  be  bigotedly  and 
>lindly  attached  to  the  right  cause.  Old  institutions  seem  sacred  to  their 
maginations,  beyond  the  sanctity  inherent  in  their  frame.  Time-hallowed, 
hey  are  improyement-proof.  But  the  new  may  be,  and  often  is,  holier  than 
he  old— the  work  of  a  single  day  better  than  that  of  a  thousand  years.  The 
>oul  of 

**  The  fond  adorer  of  departed  fame" 

sometimes  falls  asleep  on  the  tomb  of  the  good  and  great  of  other  times,  to  the 
oblivion  of  far  higher  living  worth ;  or  dozes  over  the  inscription  graven  there  ^ 
>y  the  gratitude  of  a  former  a^e,  instead  of  more  wisely  recording  the  triumphs 
>f  contemporary  genius  or  virtue.  Reason  must  be  awakened  from  her  slum- 
[>er8  or  her  dreams  in  the  arms  of  imagination  that  loves  to  haunt  old  places, 
lod  to  walk  in  reveries  amon^  the  shades  of  .antiquity.  The  Liberal  Press 
—I  take  the  word  as  I  find  it  in  general  use — often  breaks  these  delusions ; 
"or  they  often  are  delusions,  and  it  oftener  shews  us  to  distin^ish  shadow 
from  substance — fiction  from  truth— superstition  from  devotion.^  It  thus 
ioes  good  at  times  when  perhaps  it  is  intending  evil ;  but  at  times  it  intends 
rood— does  good— and  therefore  is  strictly  entitled  to  unqualified  and  fer* 
vent  praise.  Such  praise  I  give  it  now,  James— and  if  Gumey  be  not 
is^leep,  it  ^ill  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  public,  who  will  ratify  the  award. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  are  you  sure  that  the  evil  doesna  greatly  preponderate  in  the  scale  f 

NORTH. 

I  am  sure  it  does  preponderate — ^but  let  us,  the  Illiberals,  fling  in  good 
into  the  good,  and  we  restore  the  balance. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  incorrek.  The  evil,  light  in  comparison,  kicks  the  beam— and  the 
rood  in  the  other  bucket  o'  ihe  balance  remains,  for  the  use  o'  man,  steady 
m  a  rock. 
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NORTH.    ' 

And  here  it  is  that  Southey's  self  autiiorizes  me  to  contradict  SoutlKy. 
While  he,  and  others  like  to  him— a  few,  perhaps  his  equab,  at  lea^t  b: 
power,  such  as  Sir  Walter,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  William  Wordswoilli-aBe 
not  a  few,  his  inferiors  indeed  in  power,  but  nevertheleas  his  equak  in  zoi 
and  sincerity — and  the  many  who,  without  any  very  suzpaasing  talents,  do 
yet  acquire  force  from  faith,  and  have  reliance  on  religion — ^I  say,  hats 
while  tnat  Sacred  Band  moves  on  in  firm  united  phalanx,  in  disaplinemefi 
to  their  valour,  nor  in  bright  array  wanting  their  musio-bands  vocal  wi 
instrumental,  to  hymn  them  on  in  the  march  to  victory — who  will  feartb? 
issue  of  the  battle,  or  doubt  that  beneath  the  Champions  of  tiie  Cross  ^ 
Host  of  ^e  Misbelievers  will  sustain  a  signal  and  fatal  overthrow  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

You've  been  speakin',  sir,  I  perceive,  by  implication,  o'  infidels,  that'll 
deists  and  atheists,  a'  the  time  you  were  discussin'  demagogues ;  but  by 
ye  ony  thing  mair  particularly  to  say  o*  infidels  by  themsells,  as  being  swe* 
times  a  separate  gang  ?  Let's  hear't 

NORTH. 

I  believe,  James,  that  there  are  many,  too  many,  conscientious  dei»t«- 
deists  on  conviction-^n  conviction  consequent  on  candid  and  exteosn^ 
but  not  phUosophical  and  profound  enquiry  into  the  evidences,  iateroal  aul 
external,  of  Christianity. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ah!  sir.    That's  scarcely  possible. 

NORTH. 

It  is  true.  But  such  men  do  not  often — they  very  rarely  seek  to  dism^ 
the  &ith  of  others— and  few  of  them  carry  their  creed  on  with  them  to  on 
age,  for  the  Lamp  of  Revelation  bums  more  brightly  before  eyes  ttotfw 
the  dimness  of  years  shrouding  all  mortal  things.  In  meridian  manbood.  i^ 
seems  to  them  that  the  Sun  ofNatural  Theology  irradiates  all  beingi  asd  J 
that  blaze  the  Star  of  Revelation  seems  to  fade  away  and  be  bidden.  But 
as  they  approach  the  close  of  life,  they  come  to  know  that  the  Sun  of  Nig- 
ral Theolc^y — and  it  is  a  Sun— had  shone  upon  them  with  a  borrowed  lifB*^ 
and  that  the  Book  of  Nature  had  never  been  so  read  by  them  but  for  tk 
Book  of  God.    They  lived  Deists,  and  they  die  Christians. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  gude  truth,  sir,  I  hae  kent  some  affecting  cases  o*  that  kind. 

NORTH. 

Now  observe  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  such  men ;  an  inconswttWT 
that,  I  believe,  must  attach  to  the  character  of  every  virtuous  deist  in  a  cw* 
try  where  Christianity  prevails  in  its  Protestant  purity,  and  b  the  f«w  ? 
an  enlightened  national  intellect  Rarely  indeed,  if  ever,  do  they  teach  thfir 
children  their  own  creed.  Their  disbelief,  therefore,  cannot  be  an  uttff 
disbelief.  For  if  it  were,  a  good  and  conscientious  man— and  I  am  9«pP 
sing  the  deist  to  be  such— could  not  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  truth  for  tw 
sake  of  them  he  dearly  loved;  such  sacrifice,  indeed,  would  be  d»e heiftii 
of  folly  and  wickedness.  For  if  he  knows  Christianity  to  be  an  impo^"^* 
beautiful  though  the  imposture  be — ^aiid  no  human  heart  ever  yet  denied  its 


beauty, — conscience,  God's  vicegerent  here  below,  would  command  him  t 
begin  with  exposing  the  imposture  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  chm- 
ren  of  their  common  blood.    But  all  unknoum  perhaps  to  himself,  or  w 


faintly  known,  the  day-spring  from  on  high  has  with  gracious  gKmP*^,*^ 
light  visited  his  conscience,  and  that  conscience,  heaven-touched,  ^/?JT 
to  disown  the  source  from  which  comes  that  gentle  visitine,  and,  vitb  i  * 
still  small  voice,  more  divine  than  he  is  aware  of,  whispers  aim  not  to  ibi 
ate  in  another  faith  the  hearts  of  the  guileless  and  the  innocent,  hy  uanw 
open  to  receive  the  words  of  eternal  fife.  And  thus. 

While  Virtue's  self  and  Genius  did  adorn 
With  a  sad  charm  the  blinded  deist's  scorn, 
Religion's  self,  by  moral  goodness  won, 
Hath  smiled  forgiving  on  ner  sceptic  son ! 
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SHEPHERD. 

They  are  muckle  to  be  pitied,  my  dear  sir ;  and  it's  neither  for  you  nor 
me,  nor  ony  body  else,  to  be  hard  upon  them ;  and  I'll  answer  for  Mr 
Soothey,  that  were  ony  such  to  visit  him  in  his  ain  hoose  at  Keswick,  he 
wad  be  as  kind  to  him  as  he  was  in  the  autumn  o'  aughteen  hunder  and 
fourteen  to  mysell,  shew  him  his  beautifu'  and  maist  astonishing  leebrary, 
toast  breed  for  him  at  breakfastjwi'  his  ain  hauns,  wi'  that  lang-shank'd 
fork,  and  tak  an  oar  wi*  him  m  a  boat  roun'  the  Isles,  and  into  the  bays  o* 
Derwentwater  Loch,  amusin'  him  wi'  his  wut,  and  instructin'  him  wi'  his 
wisdom. 

NORTH. 

I  know  he  would,  James.  From  such  deists,  then,  though  their  existence 
is  to  be  deplored,  little  or  no  danger  need  be  feared  to  revealed  religion. 


hopeless  condition.  Argument  — 
thrown  away  on  both — ^for  the  eyes  of  the  one  are  too  weak  to  bear  the 
light ;  and  those  of  the  other  love  only  darkness.  "  They  hate  the  light,  be- 
cause theur  deeds  are  dark."  The  former  fade  like  insects;  the  latter  pe- 
rish like  beasts.  But  the  insects  flutter  away  their  lives  among  weeds  and 
flowers,  and  are  of  a  sort  that  sting  nobody,  though  they  may  teaze  in  the 
twilight  ,*  while  the  beasts  bellow,  and  eore,  and  toss,  and  therefore  must  be 
hoomvinked  with  boards, — the  tips  of  tneir  horns  must  be  sawed  off,  a  chain 
passed  through  their  noses — ^they  must  be  driven  from  the  green  pastures 
by  the  living  waters,  on  to  the  bare  brown  common;  and,  unfit  for  the 
shambles,  must  be  knocked  on  the  head,  and  sold  to  the  hounds^i*''  down 
to  the  ground  at  once,  as  butcher  felleth  ox.*' 

SHEPHERD. 

There  are  owre  mony  o'  the  insecks  in  Scothmd ;  but,  thank  God  I  but 
few  o'  the  beasts. 

NORTH. 

Because  in  Scotland,  James,  the  Church,  as  Wordsworth  well  says,  holds 
ov,er  us  *^  the  strong  hand  of  its  purity ;"  and  thus  infidelity  has  been  chiefly 
confined  to  philosophers  who  would  not  suffer  the  Church  to  catch  hold ; 
while,  as  the  beasts  I  speak  of  are  most  likely  to  arise  among  the  lower  or- 
ders,  the  church  being  omnipotent  there,  the  bulls  of  Bashan  are  but  a  scant 
breed.  In  England,  Irom  many  causes,  some  of  them  inevitable  in  a  land 
so  rich,  and  populous,  and  many-citied,  and  some  of  them  existing  in  ne- 
glect of  duties  secular  and  religious,  the  beasts  are  seen  of  a  larger  size,  and 
i\\  larger  droves ;  but  providentially,  by  a  law  of  Nature,  the  bulls  cfdved 
have  always  been  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  to  one  to  the  cows ;  and 
as  that  proportion  is  always  increasing,  we  may  even  hope  that  in  half  a 
century  the  last  quey  will  expire,  ana  then  the  male  monsters  will  soon 
become  utterly  extinct 

SHEPHERD. 

Od  man,  I  never  heard  you  sae  feegurative  as  you  are  the  nicht;  yet  I 
maun  aUoo  that  maist  pairt  o'  themes  capital,  and  but  few  very  muckle 
amiss. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  with  such  infidels  as  these  how  are  we  to  deal  ?  First  of 
all,  they  are  doomed,  living  and  dying,  to  universal  loathing,  ignominy,  scorn, 
and  execration.  All  that  is  good,  it  curses  them  into  hatred  of  their  spe- 
cies— and  that  curse  is  intensified  by  the  conviction  that  their  hatred  is  of 
little  or  no  avail  to  hurt  the  hair  of  any  one  Christian's  head.  Further,  their 
books — for  they  sometimes  write  books — ^are  smashed,  pounded  into  pulp, 
and  flung  into  their  faces  till  tliey  are  blind.  Groping  in  their  darkness, 
they  pick  the  pulp  up— «pread  it  out  again,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  whose 
Maker  they  blaspheme ;  and  over  and  over  again,  after  each  repetition  of 
the  blow— the  blash  on  their  eyes — they  recommence  their  manufacture  of 
blotted  paper,  and  scrawl  it  over  with  the  same  impious  and  senseless 
scribble,  all  die  while  assured  of  the  same  result,  yet  instigated  by  the  mas- 
ter they  serYe,  the  Devil.   The  more  tbey  are  l>affied^  the  more  wickedly 
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they  penerere,  till  the  snuff  of  their  trretched  life  goes  out,  like  Tc 
Pa]]ie%  in  a  idnk,  and  10010  Cobbett  completes  their  imamfybjr  his  ml^ 
cration  of  their  bonet. 

SHEPHERD* 

Yet  I  fear,  sh-,  Tom  Paine  worked  great  evil,  even  in  Scotland. 

NORTH. 

No,  James ;  very  little  indeed.  The  times  were  ihen  troubled,  a&d  r^ 
for  tiiischief.  Paine's  blasphemy  caused  the  boil  to  burst.  A  wise  nd  W 
mane  physician,  the  illustnous  and  immortal  Richard  Watson,  LordBil^ 
of  Landaff,  applied  a  sacred  salve  to  the  sore — the  wound  healed  IdadlT. 
soon  cicatrized,  and  the  patient  made  whole  again  bounded  in  joj  lod  ir 
'  berty  like  a  deer  upon  the  hills. 

9RRPRRRD. 

Feegar  after  feegar-— in  troops,  bands,  and  shoals  I    What  a  teemi&f  nc 
prolific  imagination  I  And  in  auldest  age  may  it  never  be  ^ete ! 

NORTH. 

Your  affection  for  your  f&ther,  my  dear  son  'James,  sees  in  m?  eye,  si 
'  hears  in  my  voice,  meanings  which  exist  not  in  them'---but  the  lignt  andibe 
breath  touch  vour  spirit,  and  from  its  soil  arise  flowers  and  shnibi  iadoe- 
nous  to  the  blessed  soil  of  our  ain  dear  Scotland. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  the  theme  exhawsted-^the  well  run  dry— the  last  leaf  shaken  fne  ik 
tree — wull  the  string  no  baud  another  pearl,  or  is  the  diver  tired^has  j(V 
croon  gotten  on  the  centre-tap  the  feenal  and  consummatin'  diamond,  or  d^ 
^e  dark  unfathomed  caves  o'  ocean  bear  nae  mair — can  the  rim  rout 
it  support  na  greater  wecht  o'  gowd,  or  is  the  mine  wrought  out— mill  tk? 
plumes  o'  thocht  that  form  the  soarin'  crest  aboon  vour  conmet  no  s<ici:i 
anither  feather  frae  the  train  o'  the  Bird  o'  Paradise,  or  is  tlie  bird  h*'  >' 
flown  awa'  into  the  heart  o*  the  Garden  o'  Eden  ?  Answer  me  that  idoit- 
feegar'd  interrogatory  in  the  conceeseness  o'  ae  single  word,  or  in  tfaediffi* 
sion  o*  a  thousan' — let  your  voice  be  as  the  monotones  of  the  simplest  ^ci<(- 
tish  melody,  or  as  the  multitudinousness  of  the  maist  complex  Oennm  bff* 
mony,  the  ane  like  takin*  a  few  short  easy  steps  up  a  green  gowanf  hn^^ 
and  the  ither  like  rinnin'  up  and  doun  endless  fl^hts  0'  stairs  leading  throuf^ 
a'  the  mazes  o*  some  inunense  cathedral,  frae  the  gloom  o'  cells  m  cmo- 
ries  on  the  grun-floor,  or  even  aneath  the  rock-foundation,  to  the  roof  ope* 
within  its  battlements  to  the  night-circle  o'  the  blue  boundlees  heareDS)  ^'^ 
their  moon  and  stars.  There's  a  touch  for  you,  ye  auld  conceited  cariM 
the  picturesque,  the  beautifii',  and  shooblime;  nor  ever  dare  to  tbink, 
much  less  say  again,  that  I,  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  am  not  > 
poet  equal  to  a*  the  three  pitten  thegither,  Ramsay,  Kinnigham,  and  Buns 
though  they,  I  acknowledj^,  till  the  star  of  Mount  Benger  arose^  weretbr 
Tria  Lumina  Scotorwnot  our  northern  sky.  But  I,  sir,  lam  Ae  pest  flwfc- 
ing,  rustling  Aurora  Borealis,  that  gars  a*  the  Three  "  pale  their  meffccwil 
fires*'  in  my  electrical  blaze,  till  the  een  o'  our  millions  are  dazzled  wi'  the 
coruscations ;  and  earth  wonders,  and  o'  it's  wonderin'  finds  no  end,  «t  tix^ 
troublous  glory  o*  the  incomprehensible  heaven.  There's  a  toudi  0*  tjje 
magnificent  for  you,  ye  auld  wicked  scoonrel !  Equal  that,  and  TU  p»J  ^ 
bill  out  o'  my  ain  pouch,  and  fling  a  dollar  for  himsell  to  TapprtourH*, 
without  askin'  for  the  change.    Eh  ? 

NORTH.  . 

IDOt  w 


down  the  sky,  theu*  hearts  smote  them  on  account  of  the  insult  done  10  the 
holy  leaves;  tears  of  remorse,  contrition,  and  repentance,  washed  out  tw 
stain  5  every  renewed  page  seemed  then  to  shine  wiUi  a  purer  and  ^^^ 
lustre^they  clasped  and  undaaped  with  a  more  reverent  hand 

«  The  big  Ha'-Bible,  aince  their  Fathers'  pride." 
|t8  black  cloth  cover  was  thenceforth  more  sacred  to  the  eyes  of  •U*' 
Mmilyj  with  more  pious  care  was  it  replaced  by  husband  andtfifc>"^^ 
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morning  and  evening  wonhip,  in  the  chest  beside  the  bridal  linen  destined 
to  be  their  shroud.  Search,  now»  all  the  cottages  Scotland  thorough,  and 
not  one  single  copy  of  the  Age  of  Reason  will  you  find ;  but  jou  will  find 
a  BiUe  in  &e  slueling  of  the  loneliest  herdsman. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  speak  God's  truth,  for  I  ken  Scotland  weel ;  and  sae  do  you,  for  I 
hae  heard  you  was  a  wonderfu'  walker  in  your  youth ;  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  my  certain  Imowledge,  you  hae  ridden  on  a  race  o'  sure- 
footed pownies,  far  better  than  ony  Spanish  or  Portuguese  mules,  a*  through 
amang  the  mountains,  by  kittle  bridle-paths;  and  I^  only  astonished  that 
you  never  brak  your  neck. 

NORTH. 

The  main  causes  of  infidelity  lie  in  ignorance  and  misery,  especially  in 
that  worst  of  all  misery^guilt.  But  poverty,  brought  on  by  either  Uie  pro- 
fligacy of  the  lal>ouring  cmsses,  or  by  the  ignorance  or  folly  of  Uieir  rukrs, 
embitters  the  heart  into  sullen  or  fierce  disbelief.  A  wise  Political  Econo- 
my, therefore,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  liappiest  safeguards  of  religion. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  understaun'  it  ava.    Blicardo's  as  olwcure  as  Ezekiel. 

NORTH. 

Though  dealing  directly  but  with  temporal  tbdngs,  it  bears,  James,  on 
'  those  tluit  are  eternal.    Statist,  statesman,  philosopher,  and  priest,  if  they 
know  then:  duty,  and  discharge  it,  all  work  together  for  one  great  end.       ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  geyan  like  common  sense. 

NORTH. 

When  the  sodal  state  of  a  people  is  disturbed  by  the  disarrangement 
of  the  natural  order,  and  clianges  or  the  natural  course  of  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures, and  commerce,  will  not  morality  and  religion,  my  dear  James» 
sink  with  the  sinking  prosperity  of  the  country  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

They  wuU  that. 

NORTH. 

The  domestic  virtues  cannot  live  through  the  winter,  round  a  starved 
board  and  a  cold  hearth.  Sound  sleep  shuns  not  a  hard  bed— but  no  eye 
can  long  remain  closed  on  a  truckle  which  next  day  may  see  in  a  pauper's 
roup  at  the  city-cross. 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  wliafs  the  drift  o'  a'  thae  vera  true  and  excellent  observations  ? 

NORTH. 

That  much  of  the  worst  spirit  which  we  deplore  in  the  people,  thouffh  it 
may  l>e  cruelly  exasperated  and  exacerbated  by  demagogues  and  infidels, 
owes  to  them  neither  its  origin  nor  chief  growth  and  nurture,  but  springs  out 
of  the  very  frame  and  constitution  of  society  in  all  great  kingdoms. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  is  that  a  consoling  doctrine,  think  ye,  sir,  or  one  that  gars  us  despair 
for  our  species  ? 

NORTH. 

What  I  shall  I  despair  of  my  species,  because  I  see  long  periods  in  the 
history  of  my  own  and  other  countries,  when  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people  has  been  withered  or  blasted  by  the  curse  of  an  incapable,  unfeeling, 
or  unprincipled  government  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

But  that's  no  the  character  o'  the  present  Government  o*  our  kintra,  Mr 
Nortii? 

NORTH. 

It  must  Strengthen  their  hands  and  hearts,  James,  to  know  that  you  are 
not  in  opposition.  But  to  return  for  one  moment  more  to  the  subject  of  the 
infidelity  of  the  lower  orders,  how  beautifully,  my  dear  James,  do  all  the 
best  domestic  affections,  when  suffered  to  enjoy  themselves  even  in  toler- 
able repose  and  peace,  U^id  into,  and,  as  it  were,  become  one  and  the  same 
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wHh  religion !  Let  human  nature  have  but  JPair  play  in  life — ^let  but  its  phr- 
fiical  necessities  be  duly  supplied — and  all  its  moral  sympatfaies  and  nerr 
gious  aspirations  kindle  and  aspire.  What  other  religion  but  ChrisdadtT 
was  ever  the  religion  of  the  poor  ?  But  the  poor  sometimes  cease  to  W 
Christians,  and  curse  their  existence.  And  Mr  lluskisson  would  be  shorv 
ed  to  see  and  hear  how  that  happens,  were  he  to  make  an  occasioaal  pi- 
grimage  and  sojourn  in  Spitalfielos,  instead  of  abusing  its  wretched  dwdkn. 

SHEPHBRD. 

It's  very  unfair,  I  see,  sir,  to  lay  the  blame  o'  the  irreligion  o'  diepo^r 
when  they  are  irreligious,  as  there's  but  owre  mony  o'  them,  accordior  !<> 
Mr  Soothey  and  you,  in  England  at  this  present  era,  on  the  shoochen  o'  tl<t 
priesthood.  What  gude  wull  preachin'  and  prayin'  do  them,  when  folk  ui 
Btarvin'  o'  cauld,  and  hae  naething  either  to  eat  or  drink  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have  knovm  a  poor  old  sailor,  James,  who  had  eat  nothing  for  twodiy«. 
dismissed  from  her  door  by  a  pious  lady,  not  with  a  loaf  in  his  poiicii-tu' 
she  referred  him  to  the  parish-— but— a  Bible. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  was  vera  wicked.  Let  the  body  be  attended  to  first,  and  the  M>irii> 
afterwards,  or  you're  fleein'  in  the  face  o'  the  Ten  Commandments.  Tlu; 
I  dinna  doot,  was  the  pious  leddy's  ain  case ;  for  wasna  she  a  widow  vf  i 
gude  jointure,  fat,  frowsey,  and  forty,  wi'  jjjeat  bi^  peony-rose  Icnot^o' 
ribbons  a'  roun'  her  mutch,  and  about  to  try  it  on  again,  in  the  way  o*  otf* 
riage  wi'  a  strappin*  Methody  preacher  ? 

NORTH. 

Before  the  consummation  of  that  event  she  died  of  a  surfeit  from  m  u)- 
ordinate  guzzle  on  a  prize-haggis.  •  Much  as  she  talked  about  the  Bible,  «V 
shewed  in  practice,  tnat  she  preferred  the  precepts  of  M^  Doda.  Co(A*fy 
was,  in  fac^  her  Christianity,  and  hers  a  kitchen-creed ;  yet  I  heard  her  i»- 
neral  sermon  preached  by  agreat  greasy  villain,  with  long  black,  lank,oilr  luir, 
and  the  most  sensual  face  ever  seen  on  eartli  since  Silenus,  who  nau8eou^<y 
whined  away  about  her  single-mindedness,  (two  husbands,  remember,  umI 
within  a  wedc  of  a  third,)  her^»- 

SHEPHERD. 

Od  rot  buth  bet  and  him,  are  ye  gaun  to  gar  me  spew  ? 

•  NORTH. 

But  take  it  at  the  worst,  James,  and  let  us  believe,  with  Mr  Soathef,  that 
the  Press  is  now  a  mighty  engine  of  evil  in  the  hand  of  the  lovers  iii  ^^^' 
What  then  ?  It  is  the  Press  against  the  Press.  Wlierein  lies  our  tniat  ?  Ib 
tlie  mighty  array  tliat  miffht  be — that  is,  on  the  side  of  heaven.  Where  arr 
the  twenty  thousand  ministers  of  relinon,  more  or  less  ?  And  in  their  cur^ 
and  benences,  rich  or  poor,  what  are  Uiey  about  ?  Are  they  all  broad  awske, 
up,  stirring,  and  at  work  ?  If  so,  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  mb- 
cellaneous  muster  of  infidels,  the  lumbering  levy-en-maas  of  the  godie^ 
who,  when  brought  into  action,  present  the  singular  appearance  of  a  wki>i« 
large  army  consisting  entirely  of  an  awkward  squad. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  if  any  considerable  number  o'  the  clergy  snore  awa'  die  vedf  dap 
weel  on  to  eleven  o'clock,  and  set  the  congregation  asnore  baith  foreooou 
and  afternoon  ilka  Sabbath,  shewin'  that  they  Uiink  bapteesin',  and  burrm , 
and  maryin',  and  prayin',  and  preechin',  a  sair  drawback  an'  doondiiehtoo 
the  comforts  o'  a  rectory ;  then,  I  say,  let  tliem  be  ca'd  owre  the  Ci»^  ^f 
the  bishop,  and  if  incorrigible  frae  natural  stupidity  or  acquired  inveeteivy 


o'  habit,  let  them  be  deposed  and  pensioned  aff  the  stipen'  o'  their  suece:^ 
ors  wi'  some  fifety  a-year,  aneuch  to  leeve  on  in  sma*  seaport  towiis,  w*^ 


no  the  same  queer  kind  o'  comical  oaths,  but  equally  wi*  them  dtunden* 
about,  ill  aff  for  something  to  do,  and  equally  wi*  them  rcd  «*ottt  the  n<^« 
thin  in  the  caaveB,  and  thick  about  the  ankles. 
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NORTH. 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  though  I  am  far  frae 
hinking  tiiat  its  riches  are  rightly  distributed.  It  ought,  then,  to  work  well, 
ince  it  is  paid  well ;  and  I  uiink,  James,  that  on  the  whole  it  is,  even  as  it 
low  stands,  a  most  excellent  church.  It  ought,  however,  to  have  kept  down 
dissenters,  which  it  has  not  done  ;  and  still  more,  it  ou^ht  to  keep  down 
nfidels.  Did  some  twenty  thousand  infidels,  educated  m  richly-endowed 
miversities  of  their  own,  compose  an  anti-christian  establishment,  O  Satan  I 
low  tliey  would  stir  hell  and  earth  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Universities,  colleges,  schools,  academies,  cathedrals,  minsters,  abbeys, 
'hurches,  chapels,  kirks,  relief-meeting-houses,  tabernacles,  and  what  nol^ 
vithout  number  and  wiUiout  end,  and  yet  the  infidels  triumph !  Is't  indeed 
uie  ?  Then  pu*  them  doon,  or  convert  th^m,  according  to  their  conveniences, 
nto  theatres,  and  ridin'  schools,  and  amphitheatres  tor  Ducrow,  and  racket- 
rourts,  and  places  for  dryin*  claes  in  ramy  weather. 

NORTH. 

If  infidelity  overruns  the  land,  then  this  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise  Church 
>f  England  has  not  done  its  duty,  and  must  be  made  to  do  it  If  infidelity 
exists  only  in  narrow  lines  and  small  patches,  then  we  may  make  ourselves 
>a.sy  about  the  infidel  press,  and  knowing  that  the  Church  has  done  the  one 
;hiiig  needful,  look  with  complacency  on  occasional  parson  somewhat  too 
oily,  and  unfrequent  bishop  with  face  made  up  entirely  of  proud  flesh. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sughs  o*  wund,  some  loud  and  some  laigh,  but  prophetic  o'  a  storm,  liae 
l>eeii  aften  heard  o*  late  roun*  about  tlie  square  towers— for  ye  seldom  see 
I  spire  yonner — o'  the  English  churches.  What  side,  when  comes  the 
:!olleyshangee,  wull  ye,  sir,  espouse  ? 

NORTH. 

That  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  Misopseudos  himself,  with  all 
lis  integrity  and  talent,  is  not  a  sincerer  friend,  though  he  may  be  a  more 
powerful  champion. 

BRBPRBRD. 

Eh?    What? 

NORTH. 

Whisht !  Had  you  your  choice,  James,  pray  what  sort  of  a  bird  would 
^ou  be  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wad  transmigrate  intil  a  gae  hantle.  And,  fint  and  foremost,  for  royal 
unbition  is  the  poet's  sin,  I  would  be  an  Ea^le.  Higher  than  ever  in  his 
balloon  did  Lunardi  soar,  would  I  shoot  up  into  heaven.  Poised  in  that 
f^mpyreal  air,  where  nae  storm-currentJ[^flows,  far  up  abune  the  region  of 
L'louds,  with  wide-spread  and  unquivering  wings  would  I  hang  in  the  virgin 
iunshine.  Nae  human  ee  should  see  me  in  my  cerulean  tabernacle— but 
mine  should  see  the  human  specks  by  the  sides  of  rocks  and  rivers,  creep- 
iiisr  and  crawling,  lUce  worms  as  they  are,  over  their  miserable  earthly  flats, 
or  toiling,  like  reptiles  as  they  are,  up  their  majestic  molehills.  Down  with 
A  Hughing  swoop  in  one  moment  would  I  descend  a  league  of  atmosphere, 
4till  miles  and  miles  above  all  the  dwarf  mountain-taps  and  pigmy  forests. 
Ae  headlong  lapse  mair,  and  mv  ears  would  drink  the  famt  thunder  of 
some  puny  cataract;  another  mile  in  a  moment  nearer  the  poor  humble 
partb,  and,  lo !  the  woods  are  what  men  call  majestic,  the  vales  wide,  and 
the  mountains  magnificent  That  pitiful  bit  of  smoke  is  a  city — a  metropo- 
litan city.  I  cross  it  wi'  ae  wave  of  my  win^.  An  army  is  on  the  plain, 
and  they  are  indeed  a  ludicrous  lot  of  Lilliputians. 

They  march  with  weapons  in  their  hands. 

Their  banners  bright  displaying ; 
And  all  the  while  their  music  bands 

Triumphant  tunes  are  playing  I 

Tiie  rags  are  indeed  most  sublime,  waying  to  the  ^ueak  of  penny  trum* 
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pets.  Aye,  the  cloud  below  my  claws  begins  to  run*  and  tlie  martiii  cf  I 
18  getting  a  tboroogb  soaking — ^those  noble  animals,  horses,  like  to  1DIIJ^ 
giments  of  half-drowned  rats.  Too  contemptible  to  look  at— ioaw»T« 
■gain  to  the  sky-heart,  and  for  an  hour's  float  far  far  above  the  wl  Tat 
though  they  be,  I  love  to  look  on  those  thousand  isles,  mottling  the  is^ 
with  beautv ;  nor  do  I  despise  the  wave-wanderers»  whom  BritamuB  a& 
her  men-of-war.  Guided  by  needle  still  trummlingly  obedient  ta  the  pw 
on  go  the  eiaut  cockleshells,  which  Heaven  save  from  wreck,  nor  is  iton 
may  one  smgle  pop-gun  be  flung  overboard  I  But  God-givea  inetbc:  i 
my  compass — and  when  the  blackness  of  night  is  on  my  eyeSyStni^tfei: 
arrow  or  a  sunbeam  I  shoot  alang  the  firmament,  nor,  obedient  to  Uot  lar- 
ing  impeller,  deviate  a  mile-breadth  from  the  line  that  leads  direct  from^ 

Grampians  to  the  Andes. ^The  roar  of  ocean— what-— what's  thit  I  bar 

You  auld  mannerless  rascal,  is  that  you  I  hear  snorin'  ?  Ma  faith,  gin  I  *» 
an  eagle,  I  wad  scart  your  haffets  wi'  my  tawlons,  and  try  which  o'  our  of^ 
were  the  sharpest  Weel,  that's  maist  extraordinar — he  absolutely  idor; 
on  a  different  Key  wi'  each  o'  his  twa  individual  nostrils^snorin'  afint^- 
second  like  a  catch  or  glee.  I  wunner  if  he  can  snore  by  the  aotes-^ 
trusts  entirely  to  his  dreaming  ear.  It's  really  no  that  unharmonioui-ii^ 
I  think  I  hear  him  accompanying  Mrs  Gentle  on  the  spmnet  Let's  w^ 
his  face  wi'  burned  cork. 

[  The  Shbphsrd  applies  a  cork  to  thefire^  and  maki  Nokic  ^ 
Blackamoor, 

NORTH. 

Kiss  me»  my  love.    Another.    Sweet*8weet-H>h  I  'tis  sweet! 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw— haw— haw  I  Mrs  Gentle,  gin  ye  kiss  him  the  noo,  the  pit  li  ^' 
need  to  ca'  the  kettle 

NORTH. 

Be  not  so  coy^so  cold— my  love.    <*  Can  danger  lurk  withla  a  Bh  > 

SHKPBBRD. 

Othello— Othello— Othello  I 

NORTH,  (awaking  with  a  tremendous  yawn.) 
'Tis  gone— *twas  but  a  dream  I 

SHBPHBRD. 

Aye,  aye,  what's  that  you  were  dreamin'  about^  air?  Your  faea  >' 
ower  blushes— just  like  a  white  rose  tinged  with  the  setdi^  sun* 

NORTH. 

I  sometimes  speak  In  my  sleep.    Did  I  do  so  now  ? 

SBfiPHERD.  . 

If  you  did,  sir,  I  did  not  hear  you— for  I  hae  been  takm'  a  W  vj*^' 
and  just  awauken'd  this  moment  wi'  a  fa'  frae  the  code  on  a  kin^ttcfHt 
I  hae  often  odd  dreams ;  and  I  thocht  I  had  got  astride  o'  the  W^^^ 
haudin'  on  by  the  tail,  when  the  feathers  gave  way,  and  had  ft  not  M  * 
dream,  I  should  infallibly  have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  Do  you  ercr  dr«0 
o' kissing,  sir? 

NORTH. 

Fie,  James  I 

SHEPHERD.  ^ 

O,  but  you  look  quite  captivatin',  quite  seducln',  when  you  blsn  ^ 
gate,  sir  I  I  never  could  admire  a  dark-complexioned  man. 

NORTH. 

I  do-*-and  often  wish  mine  had  been  dark— -^ 

SHEPHERD.  .1^ 

Ye  made  a  narrow  escape  the  noo,  sfa- ;  for  out  o*  revenge  for  Vf^  "J 
vui'  ance  coombed  my  face  when  I  fell  asleep  on  my  chair,  I  was  within  » 
ace  of  coombin'  yours;  but  when  I  had  the  cork  ready,  my  "^flj*^  "; 
veneration  for  you,  held  my  hawn,  and  I  flung  it  into  the  awse-hol*  •T*'' 
the  fender. 

NORTH.  ,     y 

My  dear  James,  your  filial  affection  for  the  old  man  is  toOcUng*  1^  "^ 
you  done  so,  I  had  forgiTen  you^MM 
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SIRPHEftD. 

But  I  never  could  hae  forgi'en  myBell,  it  would  hae  been  tee  IrreTerent— 
Mr  North,  I  often  wush  that  we  had  some  leddies  at  the  Noctes.  When 
you*Te  married  to  Mrs  Gentle,  you  maun  bring  her  sometimes  to  Picardy, 
to  matroneeze  the  ither  females,  that  there  may  be  nae  teandahm  magnaiwn. 
And  then  what  pairties !  Neisttime  she  comes  to  Embro',  we'll  hae  The 
Hemans,  and  she'll  aiblins  sing  to  us  some  o'  her  idn  beautifii'  sangs,  set  to 
tunes  by  that  delightfu'  musi(»l  genius  her  sister—— 

NORTH. 

And  ahe  shall  sit  at  my  right  hand— -* 

SHEPHERD. 

And  me  on  hers 

NORTH. 

And  with  her  wit  she  shall  brighten  the  dimness  her  pathos  brings  into 
our  eyes,  till  tears  and  smiles  straggle  together  beneaUi  Uie  witchery  of  the 
fair  necromanceress.  And  L.  £•  L.,  I  hope^  will  not  refuse  to  sit  on  the  old 
man's  left— 

SHEPHERD. 

O  man  I  but  I  wush  I  could  sit  next  to  A^  too ;  but  it's  impossible  to  be, 
like  a  bird,  in  twa  place*  at  ance,  sae  I  maun  submit 

NORTH* 

Miss  Landor,  I  understand,  is  a  brilliant  creature,  full  of  animation  and 
enthusiasm,  and,  like  Mrs  Hemans  too,  none  of  your  lachrymose  muses, 
^*  melancholy  and  gentienumiiket*  but,  like  the  daughters  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
earnestly  and  keenly  alive  to  all  the  cheerful  and  pleasant  humanities  and 
charities  of  this  every-day  sublunary  world  of  ours,  where,  besides  poetry, 
the  inhabitants  live  on  a  vast  variety  of  other  esculents,  and  like  ever  and 
anon  to  take  a  glass  of  Berwick's  beer  or  Perkins's  porter  between  even 
draughts  of  HippocTene  or  Helicon. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  the  character  o'  a'  real  geniuses,  baith  males  and  females.  They're 
ae  thinff  wi'  a  pen  in  their  haun,  at  a  green  desk,  wi'  onl^  an  ink-bottle  on't 
and  a  sneet  o'  paper— and  anither  thing  entirely  at  a  white  table  a'  covered 
wi'  plates  and  trenchers^  soop  in  the  middle,  sawmon  at  the  head,  and  a  sir- 
loin o'  beef  or  mutton  at  the  fit,  wi*  turkeys,  and  how-towdies,  and  tongues, 
and  hams,  and  a'  mainner  of  vegetables,  roun  the  sides— to  say  naething  o' 
tarts  and  flummeries,  and  the  Delap,  Stilton,  or  feenal  cheese — Parmesan. 

NORTH. 

You  surely  don't  mean  to  say,  James,  that  poetesses  are  fond  of  good- 
eating? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.  But  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  addicted,  like  ffreen  girls,  to  eat 
lime  out  Of  walls,  or  chowin'  chawk,  or  even  sookin'  oarley-sugar  and 
sweeties  iu  the  forenoon  to  the  spoilin'  o'  theur  natural  and  ratioiud  den- 
ner ;  but,  on  the  contrair,  that  they  are  mistress  of  a  moderate  slice  o'  roast 
and  biled  butcher's  meat;  after  that  the  wing  or  the  merry-thocht  o'  a  fule ; 
and  after  that  again  some  puddin',  perhi^M,  or  some  berry-pie,  some  jeely, 
or  some  bhiwman^e;  taukin'  and  smilin'  and  lauchin'  at  intervals  a'  the  while 
to  their  neist-chair  neighbour,  waxing  wutty  on  his  hauns  wi'  a  little  en- 
couragement, and  ioinin'  sweetly  or  gaily  wi'  the  general  discoorse,  when, 
aftor  the  clotli  has  been  drawn,  the  dlnm'-room  begins  to  murmur  like  a  hive 
o'  honey-bees  after  a'  the  drones  are  dead ;  and  &ough  a'  present  hae  stings, 
nane  ever  think  o'  usin'  them,  but  in  genial  employment  are  busy  in  the  sun- 
shine o'  sociality  wi'  probosces  and  wings. 

NORTH. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  young  lady  being  busy  with  her  proboscis, 

James? 

SHEPHERD. 

0,ye  coof !  it's  allegorical;  sae  are  her  wings.  Proboscis  is  the  Latin 
for  the  mouth  o'  a  bee,  and  its  instrument  for  making  honey,  that  is,  for 
extracUng  or  inhaling  it  out  o'  the  inner  speerlt  o'  flowers.  Weel,  then,  why 
not  allegorically  spMc  of  a  young  lady's  proboacis^or  drops  nos  diatUa 
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not  honey  firae  her  sweet  mouth  ?  And  where  think  ye,  ye  auld  cnbbit  cri- 
tical carle,  does  her  proboscis  find  the  elementary  particles  thereof,  bo: 
hidden  amang  the  saftest  leaves  that  lie  faulded  up  in  the  heart  o'  the  bn- 
ven-sawn  flowers  o*  happiness  that  beautify  and  bless  the  bosom  o*  tbk 
.  itherwise  mmst  dreary  and  meeserable  earth  ? 

NORTH. 

Admirable  I   Proboscis  let  it  be— 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes,  just  sae.  And  neist  time  you're  dreamin*  o'  Mrs  Gentle,  murmv 
out  wi*  a  coombed  face,  "  O,  'tis  sweet,  sweet !  One  other  taste  of  your  pro- 
boscis !  O,  'tis  sweet,  sweet  I" 

NORTH  (starting  up  Juriausly), 

With  a  coombed  face  ?  Have  you  dared,  you  swineherd,  to  coiic  mj  fxe  - 
If  you  have,  you  shall  repent  it  till  the  latest  day  of  your  life. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  surely  will  forgive  .me  when  you  hear  I  am  on  my  deathbed—- 

NORTH  (at  the  mirror.) 
Blackguard! 

SHEPHERD. 

'Tweel  you're  a'  that  I  ca'  that  epithet  nrnltum  in  parvo.  YonV  i 
maist  complete  blackguard— that's  beyond  a'  manner  o'  doot.  Whatn'  wiiit^ 
o'  eenl  and  whatn'  whites  o'  teeth  I  But  your  hair's  no  half  grizzly  uieucc 
for  a  blackamoor — at  least  an  African  ane — ^and  gies  you  a  sort  o'  ubcisot 
mongrel  appearance  that  wud  frichten  the  King  o'  Congo. 

NORTH. 

Talking  of  Mrs  Hemans  and  Miss  Landor  with  a  face  as  black  a$  the 
crown  of  my  hat! 

SHEPHERD. 

And  a  great  deal  blacker.  The  croon  o'  your  hat's  brown,  and  I  wino^f 
you're  no  ashamed,  sir,  to  wear't  on  the  streets !  but  your  face,  sir,  ft  t« 
black  as  the  back  o'  that  chimley,  and  baith  wud  be  muckle  the  better  a' 
the  sweeps. 

NORTH. 

James,  I  have  ever  found  it  impossible  to  be  irate  witii  you  more  tJno 
half  a  minute  at  a  time  during  these  last  twenty  years.  I  forgive  you-siw 
do  you  know  that  I  do  not  look  so  much  amiss  in  cork.    'Pon  honour- — 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  a  n-eat  impruvement  on  you,  sir— and  I  would  seriously  advise  you 
to  coomb  your  face  every  day  when  you  dress  for  denner.— But  inia« 
you  ask  Miss  Jewesbury  to  the  first  male  and  female  Noctes  ?  She's  really 
a  maist  superior  lassie. 

NORTH. 

Both  in  prose  and  verse.  Her  Phantasmagoria,  two  miscellaa^^ 
volumes,  teem  with  promise  and  performance.  Always  acute  and  i»^ 
coarse 

SHEPHERD. 

Qualities  seldom  separable  in  a  woman.    See  Lieddy  Morgan. 

NORTH. 

But  Miss  Jewesbury  is  an  agreeable  exception.  Always  acute,  tod  nerfr 
coarse,  this  amiable  and  most  ingenious  young  leddy 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  she  bonny  ? 

NORTH.  .  , 

I  believe  she  is,  James.  But  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  positive  mi  ihat^*' 
for  the  only  time  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  mas  Jewesbury,  it  ^ 
but  for  a  momentary  glance  among  the  mountains.  Mounted  on  •.P*1/ 
pony,  in  a  pretty  rural  straw  hat,  and  pretty  rural  riding-habit,  ^*  rj 
sunshine  of  a  cloudless  heaven  blended  on  her  coimtenance  with  tb»^.^:  j. 
own  cloudless  soul,  the  young  author  of  Phantasmagoria  rode  wnmp) 
along  a  beautiful  vale,  with  tiie  illustrious  Wordsworth,  whom  she  reBf 
rates,  pacing  in  his  poetical  way  by  her  side,  and  pouring  out  V^^^ 
that  fflorious  recitative  of  his,  till  "  tiie  vale  was  overflowing?  with  tw 
sound."   Wha,  Jamie,  wudna  hae  luk'd  boimy  in  sic  a  predeecameDt  i 
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SREPHBBl). 

Mony  a  ane  wad  hae  luk^d  desperate  ugly  in  sic  a  predeecamenW  far  mair 
uglier  than  when  walking  on  fit  wi'  some  respectable  common-place  youne 
nan,  in  a  gingham  gown,  by  the  banks  of  a  canawl  in  a  level  kintra.  Place  a 
t>osi ti  vely  plain  woman  in  a  poetical  predeecament,  especially  where  she  does- 
la  clearly  comprehend  the  signification  o't,  and  yet  has  been  tauld  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  her  to  shew  that  she  enjoys  it,  and  it  is  really  painfu'  to  ane's 
feelin's  to  see  hoo  muckle  plainer  she  gets  aye  the  langer  she  glowers,  till 
it  last  it's  no  easy  to  thole  the  face  o'  her ;  but  you  are  forced  to  turn  awa 
your  head,  or  to  steek  your  een,  neither  p'  whilk  modes  o'  procedure  per- 
laps  is  altogether  consistent  with  the  maist  perfect  propriety  o'  mainners 
that  ought  ever  to  subsist  atween  the  twa  di^rent  sexes. 

NORTH* 

My  dear  James^-* 

8REFHEBD. 

I'm  thinkin'  Miss  Jewesbury  maun  be  a  bit  bonny  lassie,  wi'  an  express- 
i  ve  face  and  fine  fi^re ;  and,  no  to  minch  the  maitter,  let  me  just  tell  you  at 
Mice,  that  it's  no  m  your  power,  Mr  North,  to  praise  wi*  ony  warmth  o 
c*.ordiality  neither  an  ugly  woman  nor  an  auld  ane — but  let  them  be  but 
^"oung  and  fresh  and  fair,  or  "  black  but  comely,"  and  then  hoo — you  wicked 
rabiawtor — do  you  keep  casting  a  sheep's  ee  upon  the  cutties  I  pretendin'  a' 
:he  while  that  it's  their  ^enttM  you're  admirin' — whereas,  it's  no  their  genius 
iva,  but  the  living  temple  in  which  it  is  enshrined. 

llOftTH. 

I  plead  guilty  to  that  indictment  l^ly  women  are  shocking  anomalies, 
that  ought  to  be  hunted,  hooted,  and  hissed  out  of  every  civilized  and 
Christian  community  into  a  convent  in  Cockaigne.  But  no  truly  ugly  wo- 
oian  ever  yet  wrote  a  truly  beautiful  poem  the  length  of  her  little  finger; 
uid  when  beauty  and  genius  kindle  up  the  same  eyes,  why,  gentle  sfiep- 
lierd,  tell  me  why  should  Christopher  North  not  fall  down  on  bis  knees  and 
ftdore  the  divinity  of  his  waking  dreams  ? 

SHEFUEBD. 

The  seldomer,  sur,  you  fall  doim  on  your  knees  the  better;  for  some  day 
yr  ither  you'll  find  it  no  such  easy  maitter  to  get  up  again,  and  the  adored 
livinitY  of  your  waking  dreams  may  have  to  ring  the  bell  for  the  servant 
ad  or  lass  to  help  you  on  your  feet,  as  I  have  somewhere  read  a  French 
eddy  had  to  do  m  regard  to  Mr  Gibbons  o'  the  Decline  and  Fa . 

NORTH. 

Nor  must  our  festal  board,  that  happy  night,  miss  the  light  of  the  coun- 
enance  of  the  fascinating  Mrs  Jameson. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha'sshe? 

NORTH. 

Read  ye  never  the  Diary  of  an  Ennuy^e  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

O'  a  what  ?  An  N,  O,  E,  ?  Is't  a  man  or  a  woman's  initials  ? 

NORTH. 

Nor  the  Loves  of  the  Poets  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Only  what  was  in  the  Maugazin.  But  oh  I  sir,  yon  were  maist  beautifu' 
specimens  o'  eloquant  and  impassionat  prose  composition  as  ever  drapped 
ike  hinny  frae  woman's  lips.  We  maun  hae  Mrs  Jameson — we  maun  in- 
leed.  And  wuU  ye  hear  till  me,  sir,  there's  a  fine  enthusiastic  bit  lassie, 
*a'd  Brown — Ada  Brown,  I  think,  wha  maun  get  an  inveet,  if  she's  no  ower 
roung  to  gang  out  to  sooper ; — ^but  Miss  Mitford,  or  Mrs  Mary  Howitt,  will 
liblins  bring  die  bit  timid  cretur  under  their  wing— and  as  for  mysell,  I  shall 
>e  as  kind  till  her  as  if  she  were  my  ain  dochter. 

NORTH. 

'*  Visions  of  Glory,  spare  my  aching  sights 
Ye  unborn  Noctes,  press  not  on  my  soul  I" 

SHEPHERD. 

What  think  ye,  sir,  o'  the  dogmas  that  high  imagination  is  incompatibla 
vi'  high  intellect^  and  that  as  Science  flourishes  Poetry  decays  ? 
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VORTlt* 

The  dotfunaia  of  dunces  beyond  the  reech  of  redemption,  hat^unk:. 
my  dear  JameSy  as  you  who  poBsess  it  must  know«  is  miellect  wtmagU' 
eordinff  to  certain  laws  of  feeling  or  passion.  A  man  may  have  a  high  ha- 
lect  with  little  or  no  imagination ;  but  he  cannot  have  a  high  Imaginitiai 
with  little  or  no  Intellect  The  Intellect  of  Homer,  Dante,  Huton,  and  Stek- 
■peare,  was  higher  than  that  of  Aristotle,  Newton,  and  Bacon.  Wm  tk* 
rated  by  feeling  into  Imagination,  thefar  Intellect  became  transcendent-oii 
thus  were  they  Poets— the  noblest  name  by  far  and  away  tiiat  bdoofs  if 
any  of  the  children  of  men.  So  much,  in  few  words,  for  die  first  dogm «( 
tiie  dunces*    Is  it  damned  ? 

SRSPHBKD* 

I  dinna  doot    What  o'  the  second  ? 

NOaTH. 

That  the  blockheads,  there  too,  bray  the  most  asinine  assertion  that  wv 
ever  laboriously  elongated  from  the  lungs  of  an  Emeritus  donkey  retirk 
from  public  life,  to  his  native  common  on  an  annual  allowance  of  viitle!. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  funny  aneuch.    You're  a  curious  cretur,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Pray,  what  is  Science  P  True  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter,  as  £ff  e  r 
Is  permitted  to  us  to  know  truly  any  thmg  of  the  world  wiAout  aad  &» 
world  within  us,  congenial  in  their  coexistence. 

SQEPHBRD. 

That  soim's  weel,  and  maun  be  the  right  definition.  Say  mn-you've  i 
pleasant  rice. 

NORTH. 

What  is  Poetry  ?  The  true  exhibition  in  musical  and  metrical  tMtAf 
the  tiioughts  of  humanity  when  coloured  by  its  feelings,  tiirougDoot  ^ 
iiriiole  range  of  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  regions  of  '^ 
being. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  shooblime.  I  wuss  I  could  get  it  aff  by  heart  to  spoot  at  the  pfCf 
soopies  o'  the  Blues.  But  I  fear  that  I  suld  foi^et  sum  o'  the  prime  vrord* 
—the  fundamental  features  on  which  tiie  feelosophical  definition  hiotn 
and  fa'  into  owre  great  nonsense. 

NORTH. 

You  thus  see  with  half  an  eye,  James,  that  Poetry  and  Science  are  kkn- 
tical.  Or  rather,  that  as  Ima^nation  is  the  highest  kind  of  hiteUert,  ta 
Poetry  is  the  highest  kind  of  Science. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  see't  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  or  the  nose  on  your  face.  Indeed,  pbicf • 
than  the  latter  simile.  Tor  your  face  beinff  still  in  coomb,  or,  as  you  aii  Q^ 
cork,  your  nasal  promontory  is  involred  in  deepest  shadow,  and  is  in  iiiH[ 
invisible  on  the  general  surface,  and  amang  &e  surroundin'  scenerr  o' 
your  face. 

■NORTH. 

Thus,  James,  it  is  only  in  an  age  of  Science  that  any  thing  worthy  tbe 
name  of  Poetry  can  exist  In  a  rude  age  there  may  be  bursts  oiyas^^^ 
of  imagination  even,  which,  if  you  or  any  other  man  whom  I  esteem,  i»^  •* 
calling  them  poetry,  I  am  willing  so  to  designate.  In  that  case,  sIom^  a|> 
human  language  is  poetry,  nor  am  I  sure  that  ^om  the  province  of  f^^ 
inspiration  are  we  justified  in  excluding  the  cawing  of  rook^  or  tbe  evy 
blinff  of  geese,  and  certainly  not  the  more  impassioned  lyrical  efiusiow  « 
monkeys. 

SHEPHERD. 

Queer  deevils,  monkeys ! 

NORTH. 

WUl  any  antiquanr  or  archaeologist  shew  me  a  bit  of  poefrv  as  brow  * 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  worth  the  toss  up  of  a  tinker's  fiuihuig,'the  produce 
of  unci  vilized  man  ?  O  lord,  James,  is  not  such  stuff  suflScient  to  sicken  i 
whole  livery  stable !  In  the  light  of  knowledge  alone  can  the  eye  of  tke  sou- 
see  the  soul— or  those  flaming  ministers,  the  Five  Senses— 
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SBBPHBRD. 

Seven,  If  you  please— and  few  aneuch  too,  considerin*  the  boundless  ez« 
ent  and  rariety  o'  the  universe. 

NORTH. 

Or  the  senses  do  their  duties  to  the  soul-^i-for  though  she  is  their  queen, 
jid  sends  them  forth  niffht  and  day  to  do  her  work  among  the  elements, 
ret  seem  thej,  material  tnouffh  tiiey  be,  to  be  kith  and  kin  even  unto  her 
heir  sovereign,  and  to  be  embued  with  some  divine  power  evanescent  with 
he  moment  of  corporeal  death,  and  separation  of  Uie  spirit 

SHEFHBRD. 

Hech! 

NORTH. 

Therefore,  not  till  man,  and  nature,  and  human  life  lie  in  the  last  light 
»f  Science,  that  is,  of  knowledge  and  of  truth,  will  Poetry  reach  the  acme 
>f  its  triumph.    As  CampbeU  smgs. 

Come,  briffht  Improvement,  on  the  car  of  Time, 
And  rule  ttie  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clfane ; 
* 
tnd  still  Poetry  will  be  here  below  Prime  Minister  and  High  Priest  of 
^fature. 

SHBFHcan,  (with  a  gaunt) 
Whaf  s  that  you  was  saying  about  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  High  Priest  ? 
Is  the  Dyuck  gangin'  out?  and  has  ony  thing  liappened  to  the  ^chbishop 
>f  Canterbury  ? 

NORTH. 

But  it  is  farther  asserted,  that  the  human  mind  will  cease  to  look  on  Na- 
:ure  poetically,  or  poetically  to  feel  her  laws,  in  proportion  as  the  Revehi* 
:ion  becomes  ampler  and  clearer  of  her  mysteries,  and  that's— 

SHEPHRRD. 

I  begin  to  think,  sir,  that  considerin*  the  natur  o'  a  twa-haun'd  crack, 
rou*re  ratiier  trespassing  upon  &e  rights  o'  the  ither  interlocutor  in  the 
lialogue— and  that  it  would  be  only  ordinar*  gude  mainners  to  alloo 
ne  to 

NORTH. 

As  if  an  ignorant  were  higher  and  more  imaginative,  that  is»  more  poet- 
cal,  than  an  enlightened  wonder  t 

SHEFHRRD. 

Sumphs ! 

NORTH. 

Does  the  philosopher  who  knows  what  a  rainbow  is,  cease  with  delight 
:o  regard  the  glory  as  it  spans  the  storm  ?  Does  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
hat  lightning  u  electricity,  destroy  the  grandeur  of  those  blu^  abysses  in 
he  thunderous  clouds,  which  flashing  It  momentarily  reveals,  and  then 
eaves  in  eternal  darkness  ?  Clouds,  ram,  dew,  light,  heat,  cold,  frost,  snow, 
kc.  are  all  pretty  well  understood  now-ardays  by  people  in  general,  )md  yet 
Evho  feels  them  to  be  on  that  account  unpoetical  ?  A  drop  of  dew  on  a 
lower  or  leaf,  a  tear  on  cheek  or  eye,  will  be  felt  to  be  beautiful,  after  all 
nankind  have  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  perfected  philosophy 
>f  all  secretions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Are  you  quite  positive  in  your  ain  mind,  that  you're  no  getdn'  tiresome, 
»ir  ?  Let's  order  sooper. 

NORTH. 

Well,  James,  be  it  so. 

[A9  the  Shepherd  rw«  to  ring  the  hell,  the  Timepiece  strikes  Ten,  and 
Pieardy  enters  with  his  TaiL 

SHEPHEBD. 

Ye  dinna  mean  to  say,  Mr  Awmrose,  that  that's  a'  the  sooper  ?  Only  the 
roun',  a  cut  o'  sawmon,  beefsteaks,  and  twa  brodds  o'  eistersi  This  '11  never 
lo,  Awmrose.  Remember  there's  a  couple  o'  us — and  that  a  sooper  that 
nay  be  no  amiss  for  ane,  may  be  little  better  than  starvation  to  twa;  espe- 
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cially  if  them  twa  be  in  the  prime  and  vigour  o'  life,  hae  come  in  fra^  l 
kintra,  and  got  yaupowre  some  half  dizzen  juffs  o'  Strang  whuaky  toddr. 
AMBROSE,  (botcinff^ 
The  boiled  turkey  and  the  roasted  ducks  will  be  on  the  table  forth^r. 
— uiiless,  Mr  Hogg,  you  would  prefer  a  goose  which  last  we^  won  a  swet-f  I 
stakes | 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  at  Perth  races  ?  Was  he  a  bluid-^^use,  belonging  to  a  member  ^ 
the  Caledonian  Hunt  ? 

AMBROSE,  (smiling,^ 

No,  Mr  Hogg — There  was  a  competition  oetween  six  parishes  wl 
should  produce  the  greatest  goose,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  piircittv' 
the  successful  candidate,  who  was  laid,  hatched,  and  brought  op  at  r.^ 
Manse  of 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  the  successful  candidate  brawly — Wasna  he  a  white  ane,  wi*  a  :r- 
,  mendous  doup  that  soopt  the  grun,  and  hadna  he  contracted  a  habit  o*  xun-  | 
in'  in  the  taes  o'  his  left  fit?  j 

AMBROSE. 

The  same,  sir.  He  weighed,  ready  for  spit,  twenty  pounds  jump-Zr^ 
ihers  and  giblets  four  pounds  more.  Nor  ao  I  doubt»  Mr  North,  that  U^ 
your  Miss  r^evison  had  him  for  a  fortnight  longer  at  die  Lodge,  she  wui^ 
have  fattened  him,  (for  he  is  a  gander,;  up  to  thirty, — that  is  to  say,  viu 
all  his  paraphernalia. 

SHEPHERD. 

Shew  him  in ;  raw  or  roasted,  shew  him  in. 

[Enter  King  Pepin  and  Sir  David  Gam,  trt^  the  smxeufal  nrv- 
didate,  supported  by  Mon  Cadet  and  Tappytourie. 
Wliat  a  strapper !  Puir  cheil,  I  wudna  hae  kent  him,  sae  changed  ^  \* 
frae  the  time  1  last  saw  him  at  the  Manse,  takin'  a  walk  in  the  cool  o  tb^ 
Saturday  e*ening,  wi'  his  wife  and  family,  and  ever  and  anon  gabblm  *^ 
himsell  in  a  sort  o'  under-tone,  no  unlike  a  minister  rehearsin*  his  semh.s 
for  the  coming  Sabbath, 

NORTH. 

How  comes  he  to  be  ready  roasted,  Ambrose  ? 

AMBROSE. 

A  party  of  twenty  are  about  to  sup  in  the  Saloon^  and 

SHEPHERD. 

Set  him  doon ;  and  if  the  gentlemen  wuss  to  see  North  cut  up  a  eoo<e, 
shew  the  score  into  the  Snuggery. 

[  The  successful  candidate  is  safely  got  on  the  board. 
Hear  boo  tlie  table  groans ! 

NORTH. 

I  feel  my  limbs  rather  stiffish  with  sitting  so  long.  Suppose,  James,  tlat 
we  have  a  little  leap-frog. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wi*  a'  my  heart  Let  me  arrange  the  forces  roim'  the  table.  Mr  Avm- 
rose,  staun  you  there— Mon  Cadet,  fa'  intil  the  rear  o'  your  brither — I*ipp:it, 
twa  yards  ahint  Awmrose^iiior---Sir  Dawvit,  dress  by  his  Majesty— bii<i 
Tappytourie,  turn  your  back  upon  me.  Noo,  loot  doon  a*  your  headsl  Hert 
goes — Keep  the  pie  warm. 

[The  Shepherd  vaults  away^  and  the  whole  circle  is  in perp(tii^.> 
motion  ;  North  distinguished  by  his  agility  in  the  ring, 
NORTH  (piping,) 
Heads  all  up— no  louting.    There,  James,  I  topped  you  without  touchic: 
a  hair. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mirawculus  auld  man  f  A  lameter  too !  I  never  felt  his  hauns  on  my 
shouther ! 

AMBROSE. 

Fm  rather  short  of  breath,  and  must  drop  out  of  the  line. 
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[Mr  Ambrose  drops  out  of  the  line,  and  his  place  is  supplied  by 
Tickler,  who  at  that  moment  has  entered  the  room  unobserved, 
SHEPHERD  {coming  unexpectedlif  upon  tickler.) 
Here's  a  steeple !    A>Tiat  glainoury's  tliis  V 

NORTH. 

Staud  aloof,  James,  aud  FIl  clear  the  weathercock  on  the  spire. 

[North,  using  his  crutch  as  a  leaping  pole,  clears  Tic  kluvl  in  grand 
style;  but  Taffy  to  uric,  the  next  in  the  series  ^  boggles,  and  re* 
mains  balanced  on  South  side's  shouldtrs.] 

TICKLER. 

Firm  on  your  pins,  North.    I'm  coming. 

[Tickler^  with  Tappytourir  on  his  shoulders,  clears  Christo* 
PHER  in  a  canter. 

OM.NES.  . 

Huzza!  htizza !  huzza ! 

NORTH  (addressing  tickler.) 
Mr  Tickler,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the  Silver  Frog, 
which  I  am  sure  will  never  be  disgraced  by  your  leaping. 

[Tickler  stoops  his  head,  and  North  hangs  the  Prize  Silver  Frog, 
by  a  silver  chain,  round  his  neck  ;  TArrvTOURiE  dismounts,  and 
the  Three  sit  down  to  supper. 

8BSPHERJ). 

Some  sax  or  seven  slices  o'  the  breist,  sir,  and  diniia  spare  the  stuffiiu 
— Mr  Awmrose,  gie  my  trencher  a  gude  clash  o'  aipple-saas. — Potawtoes. 
Thank  ye. — Noo,  some  o'  the  smash^. — Tappy,  the  porter.— What  guse ! !  I 

TICKLER. 

Cut  the  apron  oiF  the  bishop.  North ;  but  you  must  have  a  longer  spoon 
to  get  into  the  interior, 

AMBROSE. 

Here  is  a  punch  ladle>  sir. 

shepherd. 
Gie  him  the  great  big  silver  soup  ane.-*Sic  sage  I 

TICKLER. 

Why,  that  is  liker  the  leg  of  a  sheep  than  of  a  goose. 

shepherd. 
Awmrose,  ma  man,  dinna  forget  the  morn  to  let  us  hae  the  giblets.— ■Pip- 
pin, the  moostard. — Mr  North,  as  naebody  seems  to  be  axin  fort,  gie  me  ue 
bishop's  apron,  it  seems  sappy.   What  are  ye  gaun  to  eat  yoursell,  sir  ?  DIa- 
na  mind  helpin'  me,  but  attend  to  your  nain  sooper. 

north. 
James,  does  not  the  side  of  the  breast  which  I  have  now  been  hewing, 
remind  you  o'  Salisbury-Craigs  ? 

shepherd. 
It's  verra  precipitous.  The  skeleton  maun  be  sent  to  the  College  Musaeum, 
to  staun'  at  the  nt  o'  the  elephant,  the  rhinocerus,  and  tlie  cammyleopardaw- 
lis ;  and  tliat  it  mayna  be  spiled  by  unskilful  workmanship,  I  vote  we  finisli 
liim  cauld  the  morn  afore  we  yoke  to  the  giblet-pie.    Carried  nem.  con. 

tickler. 
Goose  always  gives  me  a  pidn  in  my  stomach.  But  to  purchase  pleasure 
at  a  certain  degree  of  pain,  is  true  philosophy.  Besides,  in  pleasure,  I  be- 
long to  the  sect  Epicurean ;  and  in  pain,  am  a  budge  doctor  of  the  Stoic 
Fur ;  therefore  I  shall  eat  on.  So,  my  dear  North,  another  plateful.  James, 
a  calker  ? 

shepherd. 
What's  your  wuU  ? 

tickler. 
Oh !  nothing  at  all.— Ambrose,  the  Glenlivet  to  Mr  North.    Mr  Hogg,  I 
believe,  never  takes  it  during  supper. 

[The  Shepherd  tips  Ambrose  the  wink,  and  the  gurgle  goes  round 

the  table, 
[Silence,  with  slight  interruptions,  and  no  conversation,  for  abou 
three  quarters  ofm  hour.  Nathan  Gvr:(BT. 
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SHEPHERD. 

I  had  nae  previous  idea  that  steaks  eat  sae  capital  after  g;we.  Soi-' 
sawmon. 

NORTH. 

Stop,  James.  Let  all  he  removed,  except  the  fish-^to  wit>  tiie  salmoD,  'i- 
rizards,  the  spaldrins,  the  herrings,  and  tne  oysters. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  bring  some  mah  fresh  anes.  Mr  Awmrose,  you  mann  inaki<)^ ! 
o*  siller  by  sellin'  your  eister-«heUs  for  mannur  to  the  farmers  a*  roun'  ibiV 
Embro'  ?  They're  as  gude's  lime — ^indeed  Tm  thinkin'  they  ore  lime— a  *«" 
o'  searlime,  growin'  on  roclcs  by  the  shore,  and  a  coatin'  at  tiie  nme  tir 
to  leevin'  and  edible  creturs.    Oh !  the  wonnerfu'  warks  o'  If  store! 

NORTH. 

Then  wheeling  the  circular  to  the  fire,  let  us  have  a  parting  jug  or  two— 

SHEPHERD. 

Each? 

[Enter  Mr  Ambrose  with  Lord  Eldon.] 

NORTH. 

Na!  here's  his  Lordship  full  to  the  brim.  He  holds  eiactly  one  gt^c; 
Imperial  Measure;  and  that  quantity,  according  to  Mrs  Ambrose's  ncip^. 
cannot  hurt  us— - 

SHEPHERD. 

God  bless  the  face  o' him  I 

TICKLER. 

Pray,  James,  is  it  a  true  bill  that  you  have  had  the  hydrophobia? 

SHEPHERD. 

Owre  true— but  Fll  gie  you  a  desaiption  o't  at  our  next  MeanwhiI^ W' 
ca'  in  that  puir  cretur  Gumey,  and  gie  him  a  drap  drink.  NawtbanI  » 
than  I  NawthanI 

ouRNEY.  (In  a  shritt  voice  from  the  interior  oftho  Ear  of  Dhnfsnii.) 

Here— here— here. 

SHEPHERD. 

What'n  a  vice !  Like  a  young  ratton  squaakin  ahint  the  lath  sod  plti*:^ 

NORTH. 

No  rattons  here,  James.    Mr  Gumey  is  true  as  steel. 

SHEPHERD. 

Reserve  that  short  similie  for  yoursell,  sir.  O  sir,  but  you're  chstifJ^i 
drawn  Damascus  swurd.  Lean  a'  your  wecht  on't,  wi'  the  pint  oo  ^y 
grun,  but  fear  na,  while  it  bends,  that  it  will  break;  for  back  a^s  frtfj^ 
semicircle  springs  it  in  a  second  intil  the  straight  line ;  and  wo  be  \o  m 
wha  daurs  that  cut-and-thrust  I  for  it  gangs  through  his  bodr  Vkf  ^P' 
through  a  wundow,  and  before  the  sinner  kens  he  is  wounded,  you  tun: 
him  ovrre  on  his  back,  sir,  stane-dead ! 

[Mr  Gurnet /oi7i#  the  party,  and  the  curtain,  of<mr9eJ'^" 
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PHENOMENA  OF  THE  GREAT  EARTHaUAKB  OP  1788  IN  CALABRIA  AND  SICILY. 
FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 


Lo  Pizzo,  In  Cftlabrla  Ultra, 
September,  1786. 
TiiE  remarkable  earthquakes  of 
1783  were  perceptible  in  Tutples,  but 
their  destructive  force  did  not  extend 
farther  north  than  Nicastro,  the  bar* 
rier-town  which  separates  the  two. 
Calabrias.  This  town,  although  much 
injured  by  former  convulsions,  and 
severelv  shaken  on  this  occasion, 
escapea  all  material  injury ;  but  im- 
mediately south  of  it,  I  entered  a  scene 
of  ruin  and  desolation.  In  one  of  the 
solitary  and  half-ruined  houses  on  the 
road  to  Pizzo,  where  I  paused  for 
some  refreshment,  the  inhabitants  re- 
lated some  marvellous  stories  of 
the  strange  atmospheric  appearances 
which  had  preceded  the  earthquake. 
These  ominous  phenomena  had  ei- 
ther, however,  no  existence,  or  were 
merely  the  electric  flashes  so  com- 
mon in  this  district,  and  magnified 
into  something  extraordinary  by  an 
imaginative  and  superstitious  people. 
All  the  houses  on  the  plain  soutii 
of  Nicastro  consisted  of  larffe  masses 
of  hewn  stone,  and  yet  tSey  were 
either  entirely  overthrown,  or,  where 
still  standing,  the  walls  and  timbers 
were  so  rent  and  disjointed,  that  en- 
tire reconstruction  will  be  necessary. 
The  rebuilding,  however,  was  neither 
commenced  nor  even  contemplated. 
The  earth  was  still  unsettled,  and, 
\mt  the  dav  before  my  arrival,  a  vio- 
I  ent  shock  had  rocked  the  whole  plain. 
There  is  also  a  prevailing  superstU 
rion  in  Calabria,  that,  after  a  convul- 
sion so  tremendous  as  that  of  1783, 
;he  earth  requires  a  period  of  four 
rears  to  regain  tranauillity ;  and  ever 
9iuce  the  ruin  of  their  houses,  the 
people  have  lived  in  wooden  huts  or 
3arracks.  The  evening  surprised  me 
»vhile  still  eight  Italian  miles  from 
Pizzo,  and  I  endeavoured  to  nego- 
late  a  lodging  in  one  of  these  solitary 
Iwellings ;  but  the  inhabitants,  with  a 
genuine  kindness  at  obvious  variance 
vith  their  ovm  interest,  vehementlv 
vamed  me  of  the  great  peril  to  all 
ilraiigers,  arising  from  the  mal-oria 
>f  the  stagnant  pools  and  marshes 
•reated  by  the  earthquake.  I  pro- 
reeded  therefore  by  Edelfico,  and, 
eaving  the  plain,  ascended  a  fertile 
nountain,  on  the  declivity  of  which, 


towards  the  sea,  lies  the  town  of 
Pizzo.  From  the  lofty  summit  I  be- 
held the  sun  sinking  like  a  ball  of 
fire  into  the  sea,  ana  diffusing  over 
the  wide  waters  a  golden  splendour, 
which  instantaneously  banisned  every 
thought  of  the  banditti  said  to  infest 
this  district  With  exhilarated  feel- 
ings I  joined  a  group  of  sindng  pea- 
sants returning  from  their  labour  to 
the  town  of  Pizzo ;  but  these  joyous 
emotions  were  changed  to  sudden 
sadness  when,  on  arrival  in  the  town, 
I  found  it  totally  destroyed. 

The  most  destructive  periods  of 
this  formidable  earthquake  were  the 
5th  of  February ;  the  night  between 
the  6th  and  7th  ,•  the  27th  and  28th 
of  the  same  month;  and  the  Is^ 
the  27th  and  28th  of  March.  After 
the  last  named  date  the  earth  became 
comparatively  tranauil;  but  from 
time  to  time,  the  shocks  recurred, 
and  still  continue  to  the  present  day. 
The  first  shock  was  tremendous,  and 
totally  unexpected.  All  previous  in- 
dications were  either  not  sufficiently 
decisive  evidence  of  its  approach,  or 
they  preceded  the  convulsion  so  im- 
mediately, that,  in  most  instances,  the 
inhabitants  had  no  time  to  escape. 
Besides  the  electric  flashes  peculiar 
to  this  climate,  a  dense  ana  heavy 
foe  covered  the  earth,  and  driving 
gales  from  the  south-east  or  south- 
west, (Scirocco  o  Libeccio,)  swept 
over  all  Calabria  Ultra  with  increa- 
sing violence.  The  earth  also  exhi- 
bited one  of  those  singular  pheno- 
mena, called  by  the  It^ians  "  terre 
movitine,"  which  is  thus  described 
by  the  learned  and  accurate  Neapo- 
litan, Gio.  Vivenzio,  from  whose  - 
valuable  history  of  this  remarkable 
earthquake  I  have  borrowed,  and  in- 
terwoven with  my  personal  narrative 
many  curious  facts.  **  Two  miles 
from  Laureana  are  two  ravines  di- 
vided by  a  hill,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  the  two  hollows  unite  and  mrm 
one  valley.  The  soil  in  these  hollows 
is  swampy,  watered  by  small  streams, 
and  partiallv  cultivated.  A  short  time 
before  the  first  shock,  water,  thickly 
blended  with  calcareous  matter,  %va8 
seen  to  oqze  from  the  ground  in  the 
two  faVines  above-mentioned.  Ra- 
piiy  accumulating,  it  began  ere  lonf 
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to  roll  onward  like  a  flood  of  lava  in- 
to the  valley,  where  the  two  streaniH, 
uniting,  raov<*d  forward  with  increa- 
sed impetus  from  east  to  went.  It 
now  presented  a  front  of  300  palms 
in  breadth  by  20  in  depth,  and,  be- 
fore it  ceased  to  move,  covered  a  sur- 
face equal  in  length  to  an  Italian  mile. 
In  its  progress  it  overwhelmed  a  flock 
of  thirty  goats,  and  tore  up  by  tlie 
roots  many  olive  and  mulberry-trees, 
which  floated  like  ships  upon  its  sur- 
face. When  this  calcareous  lava  had 
ceased  to  move,  it  gradually  became 
dry  and  hard,  during  which  nrocess 
the  mass  was  lowered  ten  palms.  It 
contained  fragments  of  earth  of  a  fer- 
ruginous colour,  and  emitting  a  sul- 
phureous smell." 

The  boding  terrors  exhibited  be- 
fore tlie  earthquake  by  the  animal 
world  were  remarkable.  Man  alone 
seemed  to  be  exempt  from  all  fore- 
knowledge of  the  approaching  cala- 
mity, and  causes  which  excited  evi- 
dent distress  and  panic  in  the  whole 
brute  creation,  produced  in  him  nei- 
ther physical  nor  moral  change.  The 
effect  upon  animals  w^as  infimtely  di- 
versified. In  some  the  apprehension 
was  evinced  earlier,  ana  with  vehe- 
ment and  rapidly  succeeding  emo- 
tions; while  in  others,  it  was  later, 
slower,  and  less  demonstrative.  A 
short  time  before  the  first  shock,  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  great 
shocks,  the  fishes  along  the  coast  of 
Calabria  Ultra  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  were 
caught  in  unusual  quantities.  Wild 
birds  flew  screaming  and  in  obvious 
alarm  through  the  air,  and  were 
caught  in  traps  and  nets  with  increa- 
sed facility ;  while  geese,  pigeons, 
and  all  other  domestic  fowls,  exhibit- 
.ed  the  same  degree  of  terror.  Dogs 
and  asses  betrayed  an  earlier  and 
stronger  consciousness  than  any  other  . 
quadrupeds.  They  chased  about  in 
wild  and  staring  terror,  and  the  air 
rang  with  their  horrid  bowlings  and 
brayings.  Horses,  oxen,  and  mules, 
neighed,  roared,  and  shook  in  every 
limb ;  pointed  their  c^rs  forward,  and 
their  eyes  rolled  and  glared  around 
witli  terror  and  suspicion.  When  the 
terrible  first  shock  was  felt,  they 
braced  every  limb,  and  endeavoured 
to  support  themselves  by  spreading 
their  legs  widely  asunder;  but  many 
were  nevertheless  thrown  down, 
^ome  of  th9m  took  to  flight  immedi- 
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ately  before  the  shock,  but,  so<mj  ?• 
they  felt  the  earth  hearing  U!H!t 
them,  paused,  and  stood  motii»nir-- 
and  Iwwildered.  Pigs  appean  d  le-. 
conscious  tlian  any  otiier  aBimal  {•! 
approacliing  danger.  Cats,  aIthoii.4> 
not  80  early  sensible  of  it  as  d'>:^ 
and  asses,  were  more  demonstn^iiif*. 
Their  backs  rose,  and  th^ir  fur  bn^ 
tied  up  in  terror.  Their  eyea  bei-am?^ 
blood-shot  and  watery,  ajMl  ther  ^ 
up  a  horrible  and  doleful  scneaiiiiiu; 
Thus  foretold  by  the  brute  creatinri, 
the  first  shock  was  more  immediatr- 
ly  preceded  by  a  sultry  shower;— 
the  wind  howled  and  the  sea  ri>!lc^ 
fearfully ; — ^a  subterraneous  noi*s»»  v.a> 
heard,  like  the  rolling  of  violent  thi-ii- 
der ;  and  then  the  eartli  rocked,  a3«i 
immense  districts  were  conviili^ii  w 
their  foundations ;  and  lakes  and  ri- 
vers suddenly  appeared  amidst  n*.  k^ 
and  dry  places ;  and  towits  and  \  V 
lages  were  overthrown,  and  th**  hW- 
ms  ruins  crushed  the  unfortunate  '.u- 
haoitants,  of  whoni,  throughout  Ca- 
labria, 40,000  WOTe  destroyed,  ai>'. 
20,000  more  died  of  the  imiiiedUt«  Iv 
ensuing  epidemics. 

Of  Uie  remarkable  escapes,  anl 
strong  instances  of  parental  affrv- 
tion,  which  occurred  ouring  this  l'>ii' 
succession  of  earthquake^,  I  siuill 
here  record  some,  which  occumnl  io 
districts  I  did  not  visit ;  but  tht»y  ar* 
well  attested,  and  the  first  is  niei- 
tioned  by  the  Neapolitan  Viveu>-i'j. 
The  prior  of  the  Carmelites  at  Jpfih 
carme,  near  Soriano,  was  walking 
along  the  high-road,  when  the  ffnniii  I 
began  to  heave  and  roll  beneath  hiu 
like  the  billows  of  a  rough  sea.  Tii** 
earth  then  opened  near  him  with  a 
tremendous  explosion,  and  inmu^ 
diately closed.  Almost senselc^ss wvM 
terror,  he  ran  mechanically  forw-anl 
when  again  the  earth  opened  \mme- 
diately  under  him,  and  closing  as  lu^ 
fore  caufl^ht  him  by  the  leg.  Hi» 
struggled  for  some  time  vainly  to  n^ 
lease  himself,  when  another  shix  k 
saved  him :  the  earth  was  a^ain  xen\ 
open,  and  he  escaped  from  t1us  terri- 
ble durance.  I  heard  tliis  iuridtnt 
from  individuals  who  knew  the  prior, 
and  had  seen  the  marks  left  by  tl.e 
crushing  pressure  on  his  foot,  bu:  1 
am  inclined  to  refer  much  of  x\x\> 
marvellous  tale  to  the  excitenipm 
and  terror  of  the  moment ;  and  ti> ' 
injury  to  his  foot  must  have  been  tri- 
flmg,  as  it  permitted  him  to  proce«si 
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homeward.  Anotlirr  in^taiicp  of  re- 
markable escape  occurred  to  tliree 
paper-makers  of  Pizzoni  di  Soriano, 
named  Greco,  Roviti,and  Fella.  Tliey 
wore  walking  near  each  other  on  the 
plain,  when  suddenly  the  ground  was 
shaken  br  a  terrible  convulsion.  Gre- 
co and  ^elia  immediately  fled,  and 
)iad  the  good  fortime  to  escape,  but 
Roviti,  enAimbered  by  a  gun  which 
he  would  not  relinquisli,  was  expo- 
pied  to  instant  and  deadly  peril.  Tlie 
earth  yawned  wid*»ly  beneath  him, 
and  he  fell  into  the  chasm,  but  was 
immediately  thrown  up  again  by  ano- 
ther shock,  and  fell  into  a  contiguous 
Hwamp.  He  was  a  young  and  power- 
ful man,  but  the  ground  still  conti- 
nued to  heave  like  weaves,  and  kept 
him  entangled  in  the  deen  swamp, 
from  which  he  long  struggled  to  es- 
cnpis  until  at  leugtn  another  mighty 
shuck  threw  hiiii  out,  and  he  fell 
upon  the  brink  of  a  newly-opened 
cnasm,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time  half-dead  with  terror  and  ex- 
haustion. A  week  after  his  escape  he 
ff  )und  his  gun  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Caridi,  which  had  entirely  changed 
it8  bed. 

An  aflecting  instance  of  maternal 
love  and  self-devotion -was  discover- 
ed in  the  ruins  of  Polistena.  The 
mother  of  two  children — a  boy  aged 
three  years,  and  an  infant  of  seven 
months — was  suckling  her  babe  when 
rho  house  fell  arid  destroyed  all  three. 
The  ]>osition  in  which  tlie  bodies 
IV ere  found  afforded  the  clearest  evi- 
ilonce  that  the  mother  deliberately 
exposed  her  life  to  save  her  offspring. 
She  was  lying  on  the  ground  with 
ipr  face  downward,  the  infant  close 
o  Jier  bosom,  while  with  her  body 
die  covered  also  tlie  older  child,  thus 
>BVriuff  her  back  to  the  falling  tim- 
H'rs.  Her  arms  were  clasped  round 
»oth,  and  in  this  affecting  position 
Jif^  half-decayed  bodies  were  disc'o- 
rred  when  the  rubbish  was  cleared 
iway. 

Another  striking  instance  of  par 
4*iital  self-oblivion,  which  occiurred 
It  Si'ido,  is  thus  recorded  by  Viven- 
;i<>,  and  was  also  related  to  me  by 
our  individuals  at  Pizzo.  **  Don  Au- 
ouio  Ruffo  and  his  wife  had  only  one 
hihl,  a  daughter,  of  whom  Uiey  were 
passionately  fond.  When  the  earth- 
jiiake  shook  their  dwelling  to  its 
Dun<lations,  and  escape  was  iniprac* 
[cable,  they  placed  their  little  girl 


between  them,  and,  embracing  each 
other,  awaited  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Tlie  house  gave  way,  a  heavy  beam 
fell  upon  the  group  and  destroyed 
both  parents,  but  aid  not  separate 
them.  After  the  lapse  of  several  days, 
the  ruins  were  partially  removed, 
and  their  bodies  were  discovered 
with  the  child,  apparently  dead,  be- 
tween them.  TTie  little  ^^irl,  however, 
soon  began  to  moan ;  she  was  taken 
out  of  tiie  rubbish,  and,  although  life 
was  nearly  gone,  she  at  length  reco- 
vered, and  is  now  alive  and  well." 

It  was  generally  remarked  that  the 
positions  of  the  men  killed  by  the 
fallen  ruins,  indicated  that  every  si- 
new had  been  strained  in  resistance, 
while  the  features  and  attitudes  of 
tiie  females  exhibited  the  extremity 
of  despMiir;  and  in  many  instances 
the  latter  were  found  witli  their 
hands  clasped  above  tlieir  heads. 
Wherever  children  were  found  near 
the  parents,  the  attitudes  of  the  mo- 
thers indicated  entire  self-abandon- 
ment, while  fathers  were  often  dis- 
covered folding  a  child  with  one  arm, 
and  endeavouring  with  the  other  to 
stem  the  superincumbent  ruins. 

To  return,  however,  to  Pizzo.  Tliis 
flourishing  tow^n,  enriched  by  the 
enterprising  industry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, by  its  c^ral  and  tunny  fisheries, 
and  by  the  exbaustless  fertility  of  the 
contiguous  plain  and  hills,  was  de* 
stroycd  by  the  earthquakes  of  1638 
and  1650 ;  and  in  the  numerous 
shocks  of  the  1 8th  century,  no  ten 
vears  had  elapsed  witliout  partial  in- 
jury to  Pizzo,  when,  in  1783,  it  was 
again  totally  deHtroye<l.  The  con- 
cussion of  the  5th  February  over- 
threw many  buildings,  but  only  nine 
lives  were  lost,  ancf  the  inhabitants, 
tlius  forewarned,  immediately  quit- 
ted their  houses,  llie  earthquake  of 
the  28tli  March  destroyed  the  whole 
town,  and  the  people  have  ever  since 
resided  in  sliglit  and  ill-constructed 
barracks,  in  which  they  pursue  their 
respective  occupations.  Their  hea- 
viest calamities  arose  from  the^e 
small  and  crowded  dwellings,  which 
were  pervious  to  the  damps  and  to 
the  intense  cold  which  accompanied 
tlie  earthquakes,  and  has  ever  since 
prevailed  during  the  winter  months. 
Fatal  epidemics  ensued  which  swept 
away  the  peoplej^in  nuisses,  until  one- 
third  of  their  number  was  destroyed. 
While  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  ancl 
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obsei'viug  the  active  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  I  remarked  to  some  of 
them  who  assembled  round  me,  how 
greatly  their  industrious  habits  had 
raised  them  above  their  neighbours 
in  Calabria  Citra,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  my  admiration  of  the 
many  well-grown,  fine  young  men  I 
had  seen  at  Pizzo.  It  was  melancholy 
to  observe  the  deep  and  simultane- 
ous emotion  with  wnich  most  of  them 
replied, — "  Alas  I  we  have  lost  our 
finest  young  men !"  One  of  them» 
an  infirm  and  aged  man,  wept  anew 
as  he  told  me  that  his  three  sons  had 
died  of  the  fever :  another  lamented 
a  beloved  brother ;  and  a  third  grie- 
ved for  a  valuable  friend.  More  than 
1500  out  of  a  population  of  4200  had 
fallen  victims,  and  of  these  1500,  the 
majority  were  young  men  between 
twenty  and  thirty. 

Semioara,  October,  1786. 
The  farther  I  advance  into  Calabria, 
the  more  dreadful  becomes  the  deso- 
lation around  me<  It  is  truly  heart- 
rending to  stand  upon  the  heights, 
and  to  oehold  the  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile hills  and  plains  disfigured  by 
scenes  of  misery  and  ruin,  so  hom- 
ble  as  to  beggar  all  description.  Ca- 
labria has  fallen  low  indeed,  and 
many  years  must  yet  elapse  before  ^e 
unforUmate  inhabitants  recover  6rom 
the  enormous  destruction  accom- 
plislied  in  a  few  seconds.  I  have  just 
returned  from  the  contemplation  of 
a  dreadful  scene  of  ruin,  and  have 
torn  myself  away  from  a  group  of 
uulmppy  mourners,  whose  lamenta- 
tions affected  me  to  tears. 

After  again  climbing  the  mountain 
above  Pizzo,  I  descended  into  the 
rich  plain  of  Monteleone.  This  beau- 
tiful level,  of  four  Italian  miles  in 
length,  is,  in  point  of  fertility,  the 
paradise  of  this  earth.  The  traveller 
wanders  through  numerous  groves  of 
olive-trees,  intermingled  with  vine- 
yards and  plantations  of  mulberry, 
fig,  and  other  fruit-trees.  Tlie  soil  is 
favourable  to  wheat,  and  the  produce 
so  abundant,  that  this  limited  dis- 
trict, and  a  still  smaller  surface  round 
Mileto,  supply  one-third  of  Calabria 
Ultra  with  grain.  The  plain  of  Mon- 
teleone is  dotted  with  enormous  oidcs, 
half  as  large  again  as  those  felled  in 
northern  Europe  for  building  purpo- 
ses; and,  besides  fruits  ana  vegeta- 
bles in  endless  variety  and  abun- 
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dance,  I  saw  plantations  of  cotti>L, 
manna,  and  liouorice.  And  yet,  fm- 
withstanding  tnis  glorious  capabiliK. 
considerable  surfaces  Jie  waste  aiiti 
unproductive,  which,  if  cultivated, 
would  double  the  produce ;  aLd 
which,  had  the  farmers  any  endurin? 
interest  in  ^e  soil,  would  surely  u^it 
be  thus  abandoned.  Under  landlords 
so  oppressive  as  the  nobles  of  Naplrt 
and  Sicily,  the  peasants  will  only  cul- 
tivate as  much  ground  as  they  stp 
compeUed  to  do ;  nor  indeed  are  thej 
sufficiently  numerous  to  cultivate,  to 
the  extent  of  its  capacity,  a  soil  which 
would  support,  88  it  did  of  old,  a 
much  larger  population.  There  urt 
not  even  hands  enough  to  gather  tKt» 
enormous  crop  of  ogives,  of  whidi 
valuable  fruit  a  large  proportion  ss- 
nually  rots  upon  the  ground.  Sufar 
canes  have  also  been  grown  upon  the 
sea-coast,  but  the  cultivation  ha* 
been  recently  abandoned,  because 
the  expenses  precluded  all  competi- 
tion with  West  Indian  sugars. 

I  found  Monteleone,  like  every 
other  town  in  Calabria  Ultra,  denn- 
ed by  the  inhabitants,  who  occupied 
a  duplicate  town  of  wooden  barracks 
near  the  forsaken  on^.  This  flouri^b- 
ing  commercial  place,  which  contaii)- 
ed  15,000  inhabitants,  was  warned, 
like  Pizzo,  by  the  concussion  of  th«* 
5th  of  February.  The  people  esta- 
blished themselves  in  barracks,  ami 
only  twelve  persons  were  killed  by 
the  later  shocks,  which  destroyt-d 
great  part  of  the  town,  but  many  died 
of  the  general  sickness  whidi  suc- 
ceeded. Hie  action  of  the  earth- 
(|uake  here  made  the  surface  heave 
like  tlie  billows  of  a  swelling  sea, 
and  produced,  in  rapid  succes$ioi].  a 
singular  variety  oSf  effects.  I1if 
ground  was  alternately  lifttMl  and 
rived  into  fissures  and  chasms.  Hie 
buildings  shook,  and  then  they  sn-ar- 
ed  like  the  oscillation  of  an  iuverti^ 
pendulum,  but  still  thej  did  not  tail. 
Tlie  rolling,  or  pulsatory  heavinit  of 
tlie  ground  now  increased,  and  a 
lai^e  portion  of  the  toi^ni  was  .ov<»r- 
thrown,  leaving  here  and  there  a  frw 
houses  standing,  some  of  which  were 
shaken  down  a  few  seconds  lat«r. 
The  most  solid  edifices  were  all  dcf^ 
troyed,  while  the  slightest  buildings 
were  but  partially  iniured,  and  some 
even  escaped  eathrely.  The  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  oil  and  silk, 
which  have  made  this  town  aad  dis- 
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trict  00  flourishing^  were  fatally  in- 
jured  by  this  calamity.  All  the  larae 
buildings  in  the  plain,  employed  lor 
tlie  presenration  and  culture  of  the 
silk-worms,  were  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake,  which  was  even  more 
violent  in  the  vicinity  than  in  the 
town.  The  destruction  of  the  large 
oil-reservoirs,  and  their  contents, 
and  of  casks,  presses,  buildinffs,  and 
utensils,  was  so  sweeping  ana  com* 
prehensive,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  damage.  The 
loss  of  the  olive-trees  will  long  re- 
main irreparable;  and,  for  some  pur- 
poses, the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been 
materially  diminished  by  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake.  And  yet,  al- 
though their  buildings  were  destroy- 
ed, and  all  their  rich  stores  of  oil 
rolled  away  in  streams,  so  prodk;al 
is  the  bounty  of  nature  in  wis  £ie 
district,  that  the  people  are  already 
in  a  state  of  obvious  and  growing 
prosperity.  How  different  would  be 
the  situation  of  Northern  Europe,  if 
subject  to  these  sudden  and  widely- 
destructive  calamities!  There  the 
cold,  ungrateful  soil  yields  no  return 
without  constant  and  skilful  culture, 
while  here  the  inhabitants  may  exist 
almost  without  labour;  and  provi« 
Mons  are  so  abundant,  that  the  scar«- 
city,  which  in  some  places  fd^owed 
the  earthquake,  arose  either  from 
neglect  ot  the  commissioners  ap- 
pomted  by  the  King  to  relieve  the 
general  distress,  or  from  the  atrocious 
peculation  of  subordinate  agents. 
How  obvious  is  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Providence  in  this  fine 
country  I  where  an  instant  remedy  is 
thus  provided  for  the  dire  effects  of 
these  convulsions,  which,  like  dis- 
cords in  music,  are  integral  portions 
of  universal  harmony,and  are  doubt- 
less essential  to  the  well-being  of  our 
system ! 

Had  time,  and  the  plan  laid  down 
for  iny  journey  permitted,  I  should 
eladly  have  pn^nged  my  stay  in 
Monteleone,  which  pleased  me  more 
thamany  other  town  in  the  Calabrias. 
Here  I  found  not  only  many  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  whKh  I  had  been 
lone  deprived,  but  a  warm-hearted 
ana  obliging  people,  whose  conversar 
tion  was  replete  with  intelligence 
and  wit,  and  who  were  compantlve- 
\j  free  from  pr^udlce  and  intoler- 
ance. They  did  not,  like  Ae  CItnk 
Odsbrfnsy  ehwi  me  iw  •  keretle. 
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and  answer  me  with  a  sneer,  when 
I  requested  animal  food  on  fastndays. 
They  were  aware,  they  said,  that  the 
people  of  northern  Europe  were  ex- 
empt from  the  duties  of  abstinence, 
ana  they  frankly  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  a  generous  diet  to  trap 
veUers.  A  people  so  enlightened  in 
this  remote  comer  of  Italy  would  bo 
a  moral  phenomenon,  were  the  en- 
igma not  readily  solved  by  then:  active 
industry  and  trading  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  But  it  is  an  axiom  that  ^e 
power  and  influence  of  monkery 
cannot  long  co-exist  with  the  active 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise.  I 
left  Monteleone  for  Mileto,  and,  after 
climbing  over  some  steep  rocks,  de- 
scendea  into  a  fertile  plain,  the  lower 
levels  of  which  were  covered  with 
deep  sand.  The  soil  of  this  district 
is  composed  of  clay,  limestone,  sand, 
and  chalk,  intermingled  with  Uie  re- 
mains of  marine  animals.  As  I  was 
now  approaching  the  mountains 
which  were  the  central  point  of  the 
earthquake,  I  sought  for  lava  with 
increased  vigilance,  but  could  dis- 
cover none.  The  trampling  of  horses, 
however,  emitted  so  singular  a  re- 
verberation, that  I  could  entertain 
no  doubt  of  tlie  earth  in  this  district 
beinff  entirely  hollow.  The  whole 
of  this  fine  plain  was  disfiffured  with 
scenes  of  ruin  and  desolation,  and 
in  the  numerous  villages  not  a  house 
was  standing.  Tlie  country  waa 
strikingly  lM»utiful;  rich  in  olive- 
groves,  and  interspersed  with  masses 
of  ruin  so  picturesoue,  that  a  land- 
scape-painter would  find  here  many 
striking  subjects  for  his  pencil. 

llie  ancient  city  of  MUeto,  which 
is  enclosed  on  the  north  and  south  by 
the  rivers  Nisi  and  Scotopolito,  was 
entirely  destroyed,  alone  with  every 
house  in  its  environs,ana  in  two  con- 
tiguous villages.  So  total,  indeed, 
was  tibe  destruction,  that,  were  the 
loose  rubbish  cleared  away,  the  site 
of  the  town  would  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguishable. The  shocks  of  the  5th 
February,  of  the  night  of  the  7th, 
and  of  the  28th  March,  were  felt 
here  in  all  thefa:  force,  and  the  deso- 
lation was  complete.  **  The  most 
terrible  and  destructive  shock,"  said 
one  of  the  survivors  to  me,  "  came 
upon  us  in  a  dark  ni|4it  The  sub- 
terraneous thunder  oellowed,  the 
wind  howled  fearfully,  a  sultry 
nia  foU,  and  tiie  ligfatainga  darted 
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round  U9.  Conceive  our  utter  and 
helpless  despair  in  this  horrible  con- 
vulsion of  au  nature,  aggravated  by 
the  crash  of  falling  houses,  the  dis- 
mal screams  of  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  fires  which  immediate- 
ly blazed  up  amidst  the  ruins." 

The  effects  of  this  terrible  panic 
upon  the  nerves  of  many  individuals 
were  remarkable.     Some  remained 
for  a  long  period  in  a  state  of  help- 
less debility,  and  trembled  at  every 
trifling  occurrence.    Others  appear- 
ed as  if  paralyzed  for  a  considerable 
time;  while  some  declined  rapidly 
in  health  and  strength,  l^om  inability 
to  digest  their  food,  and  others  lost 
all  power  of  recollection  for  a  consi- 
derable period.     Some  remarkable 
and  well-attested  instances  of  the 
long  endurance  of  bnite  and  human 
life  without  sustenance,  are  deser- 
ving of  record.  Two  pigs,  which  had 
been  buried  thirty-two  days  under 
the  ruins,  were  heard  to  grunt  by  the 
labourers  removing  the  rubbish.  They 
were  extricated  in  feeble  and  ema- 
ciated condition,  and  for  some  time 
refused  the  food  offered  to  them, 
but    drank    water    with    insatiable 
eagerness,    and   rapidly  recovered. 
At  Polistena  a  cat  was  buried  forty 
days  under  the  rubbish,  and  taken 
out  in  wretched  condition.    She  ex- 
hibited an  insatiable  thirst,  but  soon 
recovered.     In  the  same  place,  an 
aged  woman  was  found  under  the 
ruins  of  her  dwelliner  seven  days  after 
the  earth<}uake.     when  discovered, 
she  was  msensible  and  apparently 
dead,  but  she  gradually  revived,  and 
complained  of  no  evil  but  thirst  She 
contniued  long  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness and  stupor,  and  was  unable  to 
take  more  than  very  small  portions 
of  food,  but  eventually  regained  her 
wonted  health  and  spirits.  She  stated, 
that  very  soon  after  the  house  fell, 
fche  experienced  a  torturing  thirsty 
but  that  she  soon  lost  all  conscious- 
ness, and  remained  insensible  until 
her  release.     In  Oppido,  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  named  Aloisa  Basil i,  remain- 
ed eleven  days  under  the  ruins  with- 
out nourishment,  and  for  the  last 
six  days  in  close  contact  with  a  dead 
body.    She  had  the  charge  of  an  in- 
fant boy,  and,  when  the  house  was 
falling,  she  caught  tlie  child  in  her 
arms.    He  suffered  greatly  from  in- 
cessant thirst,  and  expu-ed  on  the 
^^*^  day.     Until   this   perjod   the 
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senses  of  the  poor  girl  had  not  fa:M 
her,  but  now  she  sunk  under  t.-^ 
combined  tortures  of  hunger  aod 
thirst.  Despair  was  succeeded  by 
total  insensibility ;  nor  was  i^lie  ri^n. 
sciouB,  until  her  release,  that  li' 
falling  fragments  had  dislofstrd  \n 
hips,  and  made  her  lame  for  lif^. 
Mlien  restored  to  animation  she  cos- 
plained  of  no  BufTering  but  thiN: 
and  in  answer  to  every  enquiir  coo- 
cemii^  her  situation  under  the  nibs 
she  said, "  Isleptr 

It  was  genendly  observed,  that  tL>' 
individuus  buried  alive  benesdi  their 
houses  fell  into  a  state  of  drow<T 
insensibility;  some  immediateJr after 
the  catastrophe,  and  others,  of  stm?' 
er  nerves,  some  days  later.   ^\^ 
of  those  who  were  thus  interred  f**!' 
no  terror,  but  a  sense  of  intoxicatkv, 
which  continued  until  another  ^InkI 
sobered  them,  and  at  the  same  tiio^, 
by  altering  the  position  of  the  niiss 
enabled  them  to  escape.    The  voot*. 
remarkable  instance  of  self-po^^^ 
sion  and  promptitude  in  sudden  pe> 
ril,  occurred  at  Casoletto  near  Op- 
pido, where  the  Prince  was  seatrdr. 
table  wiUi  his  faunily  on  the  fan! 
fifth  of  February.     On  this  day  the 
oscillations  of  the  first  shock  coDti- 
nued  two  minutes  without  intemip- 
tion,  and  when  the  heavui|r  «ariii 
began  to  rock  the  house,  the  brother 
of  tlie  Princess,  a  man  distingui^beti 
on  many  occasions  for  his  prespnce 
of  mind,  started  from  his  chair,  »«* 
a  large  chasm  opening  in  the  irall 
sprang  instantly  through  tlie  aper- 
ture, and  escaped  with  the  logs  of » 
shoe.    Every  other  member  of  the 
family  perished  except  one  son,  who 
was  afterwanls  dug  out  alive.   Thf 
enture  self-mastery  displayed  by  thi« 
man  under  circumstances  so  appai- 
ling,  reminds  me  of  a  sfaiguhir  in- 
stance of  self-possession  evinced  hy 
an  Englishman,  now  resident  in  ^^ 
nice.      \^liile  entertaining  a  i^^ 
party  to  dinner  during  a  thunder- 
storm,  tlie    lightning  entered  and 
struck  a  plate  out  w  the  hand  of/ 
servant  standing  behind  his  chair. 
Turning  coolly  round,  he  said  to  the 
man,  ^  Remind  me  to-morrow  that 
I  order  a  lightning-conductor."' 

Passing  Uie  towns  of  Rosamo  and 
Palmi,  now  two  heaps  of  rubbish 
under  which  1200  people  were  de- 
stroyed, I  arrived  at  SMninara  in 
^he^veplpg.  y9  9c«iW9fde«>toti<» 
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in  Calabria  affected  me  so  much  as 
the  Tiew  of  this  mined  town.  Built 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  and 
extending  down  into  the  plain,  tlie 
masses  of  ruin  were  so  disposed  and 
developed  as  to  impress  the  beholder 
with  an  a^'fiil  consciousness  of  the 
overwhelming  power  employed  in 
it<«  destruction.  The  tottering  ruins 
of  majestic  churches,  of  lofty  pa- 
laces, and  other  massive  structures, 
exhibited  a  scene  of  chaotic  desola- 
tion, and  fragments  are  still  daily 
falling.  When  I  rambled  amidst  the 
ruinsbf  Pompeii,  I  mused  with  tran- 
quil pity  on  tne  sad  fate  of  tlie  inha- 
bitants ;  but  when  surrounded  with 
these  awful  tokens  of  recent  destruc- 
tion, when  I  recollected  that  the 
hapless  victims  had  been  my  con- 
temporaries, and  that  I  was  each 
passing  moment  exposed  to  the  same 
fate  in  this  still  heaving  district,  my 
sympathies  were  excited  even  to 
tears.  I  saw  people,  once  resident 
in  these  houses,  still  digging  the 
bones  of  relatives,  and  other  proper- 
ty, out  of  the  ruins,  and  as  I  passed 
I'girl  thus  occupied,  I  saw  her  take 
\  skull  out  of  the  rubbish.  This 
brief  incident  shocked  roe  more  deep 
ly  than  any  thing  I  had  yet  beheld 
in  this  region  of  <^amity,  and  I  could 
lot  for  some  time  subdue  the  strong 
amotion  it  excited. 

While  looking  vainly  around  me 
'or  an  hotel,  and  listeninfi:  to  a  joiner's 
ifler  to  lodge  me  in  his  workshop, 
wo  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  ob- 
terring  that  I  was  a  foreigner,  kindly 
)flferea  me  accommodation  for  the 
light.  I  accompanied  one  of  them 
o  his  barrack,  where  he  treated  me- 
vith  genuine  hospitality,  and  pro- 
>osed  to  shew  me  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake  on  the  following  morning, 
tfeanwhile  he  and  his  friend  pre- 
)arcd  me  for  the  sad  spectacle  by 
he  following  brief  narrative. — "  It 
vas  the  convulsion  of  the  fifth  of 
'(»bruary,"  began  one  of  them, 
'  which  buried  1400  of  our  people 
tndcr  the  ruins  of  their  dwellings, 
nd  1*200  more  were  soon  after 
wept  away  by  epidemic  diseases, 
die  morning  of  me  fifth  was  sul- 
ry,  with  a  dbrk  and  lowering  atmo- 
phere,  and  gentle  rain.  At  eleven 
•'clock,  an  ^our  before  the  earth- 
[uake,  I  left  the  town  with  my  friend, 
ri  quest  of  game ;  we  were  pursuing 
•ur  sport  upop  the  mauntaip  abyve 


the  city,  and  had  just  reached  thai 
summit,  when  suddenly  we  heard  a 
noise  like  thunder  rolling  beneath 
us,  which  was  immediately  follow- 
ed by  such  violent  heavings  of  the 
pound  that  we  were  tossed  about 
in  every  direction ;  and  being  un- 
able to  maintain  a  safe  footing  on 
the  mountain -top,  we  fell   down, 
clinging  to  the  stems  of  trees,  crying 
out,  and  praying  in  wild  agony  and 
fear.     Looking  down  towards  the 
town,  we  saw  a  dense  cloud  of  dust 
eddying  over  it,  butcould  distinguish 
no  buildings.  We  remained  for  some 
time  prostrate*  and  helpless,  doubting 
whettier  we  were  alive  or  dead :  the 
thunder  still  bellowed  beneath  us ; 
we  thought  the  last  day  had  arrived, 
and  hearkened  even  for  the  voice  of 
Him  who  is  to  judge  mankind.    At 
length  the  earth  became  more  tran- 
quil. I  was  still  lyinff  on  the  ground, 
stupified  and  almost  insensible,  when 
my  friend  roused  me,  and  we  ven- 
tured down  the  declivity  towards  the 
town.    But  we  found  tiie  road  bro- 
ken up  and  destroyed ;  we  saw  die 
fields  on  each  side  riven  into  ridges 
and  chasms;  we  passed  by  waters 
we  knew  not;  we  discovered  hills 
where  none  had  existed,  and  vainly 
endeavoured  to  find  the  town.    Still 
stupified  and  auite  unconscious  of 
the  nature  of  the  calamity,  we  sud- 
denly saw  flames  rising  from  the 
town,  and  heard  loud  cries  and  la- 
mentations.   We  now  beheld  people 
lying  around  our  path,  as  if  dead ; 
and  were  actually  climbingover  ruins, 
without  knowing  that  we  had  reach- 
ed the  town.    So  utterly  shaken  in- 
deed were  our  faculties  by  this  aw- 
ful and  sudden  catastrophe,  tliat  we 
wandered  for  some  hours  around  the 
town  ;  saw  houses  falling  near  us, 
and  listened  to  the  dreadful  cries  of 
the  wretched  sufferers,  before  we 
could  attain  a  clear  C4)nviction  that 
the  city  had  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.     Then,  however,  in  a 
state   of  indescribable   and    rising 
agony,  we  sought  long  and  vainly 
for  our  dwellings.  At  length  I  found 
my  house  nearly  consumed  by  tlie 
flames.    I  rushed  into  the  ruins,  ho- 
ping to  save  some  one  dear  to  me, 
and  saw  the  legs  of  my  crushed  child 
projecting  from  beneath  heavy  masses 
of  stone.  I  endeavoured  to  roU  away 
the  stones,  but  my  strengdi  was  ina. 
dequatei  and  tliere  wm  qo  one  to 
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help  me.  Soon  after,  I  discovered 
my  wife,  dead,  and  claaping  her  in<* 
fant  to  her  hoaom.  The  child  too 
was  dead ;  and  I  was  thus  left  wiffr* 
leM,  childleaa,  houseleas,  bereft  of 
all  I  loved,  and  of  all  property,  save 
the  clothes  on  my  back.  This  sud- 
den and  total  destitution  plunged 
me  into  utter  despair ;  but  many 
weeks  elapsed  before  Iconld  com* 
mrehend  die  full  extent  of  m  v  misery. 
Such  was  my  fate,  and  the  rate  of  M 
who  escaped.  Five  davs  later,  my 
friend  discovered  the  dead  body  of 
his  wife,  and  with  her  his  child,  hap- 
pily still  alive.  The  ground-thun- 
der," he  concluded,  **  roared  inces* 
santly  during  that  day,  and  the  trem- 
bling motion  of  the  earth  was  unin- 
terrupted; but  the  first  concussion 
was  ratal  to  all  the  strongest  build- 
ings in  the  town." 

Thus  prepared,  I  accomnanled  the 
narrator  on  the  following  oay  amidst 
the  ruins.  When  the  town  was  last 
rebuilt,  the  inhabitants,  warned  by 
sad  experience,  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure tneir  stone  houses  by  strong 
wooden  frame-work,  and  this  expe- 
dient would  have  probably  answer- 
ed the  desired  end,  had  not  the  con- 
cussions been  so  various  and  so  op- 
posite. This  incessant  change  of  mo- 
tion disjointed  the  he«vy  timbers; 
their  fall  accelerated  the  destruction 
of  the  houses ;  and  the  fuel  they  af- 
forded to  tlio  numerous  fires,  made 
the  desolation  so  horrible  and  com- 
plete, that  only  three  houses  remain- 
ed entire.  One  of  the  most  singu- 
lar phenomena  I  saw  here,  was  the 
position  of  an  obelisk,  which  had  been 
partially  turned  round,  and  removed 
about  nine  inches  from  its  original 
place  on  the  pedestal,  while  l^ie  hit- 
ter had  not  swerved  from  its  posi- 
tion; thus  proving  the  violent  and 
various  atmospheric  movements 
which  accompanied  the  earthquake. 
Two  obelisks  in  a  small  town  called 
Stefano  del  Bosco,  exhibited  similar 
appearances.  Close  to  the  lower  part 
of  Seminara  was  an  extensive  level, 
partly  planted  with  olive-trees,  and 
partly  covered  by  a  beautiful  or- 
chard, beyond  which  flowed  a  river. 
This  level  was  rent  asunder  by  the 
earthquake,  which  hurled  one  half  of 
its  surface  a  distance  of  200  feet,  in- 
to  a  valley  60  feet  in  depth,  and,  after 
riving  another  portion  of  the  level 
into  a  deep  chasm,  forced  into  it  the 
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river  before-menti<»ed,  die  fonnd 
bed  of  which  became  entirely  drr. 
Exactly  on  the  line  where  the  kvh 
was  rent  in  twain,  stood  a  rov 
of  olive-trees.  The  hollows,  &ul 
whence  the  roota  bad  been  torn  oul 
were  still  visible,  and  on  the  0^ 
site  side  of  the  chaam  stood  the  tren, 
bending  over  the  new  bed  of  th^  ri- 
ver, and  bearing  an  abundant  cn^ 
of  fruit  A  small  inhabited  )kmi. 
standing  on  the  mass  of  esrtli  car* 
ried  down  into  the  valley,  we&t  ai^m 
with  it  entire,  and  without  iDJurr  td 
the  inhabitants.  Many  similtr  ^h^ 
nomena  are  recorded  in  the  A^^ 
demy  Memoirs  of  the  earthqu^k^ 
and  one  of  them  is  especially  remi.'^- 
able.  In  a  tavern  at  Temnon,! 
few  ndles  from  Seminars,  the  \md^ 
lord  was  lying  on  a  bed,  his  wife  aift. 
child  sitting  near  him,  and  four  guK^ 
were  playmg  at  cards  at  the  oiW- 
end  of  the  room,  when,  suddenly,  tU 
earth  was  convulsed,  and  the  hau^ 
was  carried  onward  a  distauce  i^ 
900  paces.  The  walls  were  m^ 
asunoer,  and  the  falling  fragm^^ 
crushed  the  four  guests  and  thechikL 
but  the  landlord  and  his  wife  escape- 
all  ii\jury.  A  peasant,  near  SemiBar^: 
was  sitting  in  a  tree  when  the  gnHUKl 
beneath  was  rent  open  by  a  f«bocl 
which  carried  earth  and  tree  tesosif 
distance,  but  the  peasant  doBg  to  \J^ 
branches,  and  escaped. 

This  revolution  of  the  eaitb  n*^ 
only  created  valleys  where  none  b«i 
existed,  but  in  many  instances,  f^*- 
verted  plains  into  mountaias.  1  ^^ 
several  of  these  newly-created  bili^: 
and  especially  observed  one  at  Se- 
minara. I  was  standing  with  ciy 
friendly  guide  upon  a  lofty  emioence 
above  the  new  channel  of  the  ri^cr, 
when  he  said,—"  Where  we  dow 
stand,  my  sister  possessed  before  i^ 
earthquake  an  ouve-^rove,  down  in 
the  plain."  It  was  now  a  mouotaiBt 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  feet  Iv^ 
and  the  slope  was  a  successkia  t)( 
platforms,  resembling  a  stairti»e. 
The  still  remainii^  olive-tree«,  in- 
stead of  producing  miit  m  the  TtlK 
now  yielded  it  on  the  mimmit  of  t^ 
mountain ;  and,  wh^  is  worthy  ^' 
remark,  the  increased  elevatioa  ^ 
not  diminished  their  fertility. 

From  this  imperfect  detail  of  tk 
extraordinary  revolutions  ia  the  vi- 
cinity of  Seminara,  the  loB;«Hiu> 
ring  atupeftctioB  of  mj  tXB£wwa» 
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ronductore,  when  retumiBg  from  the 
rhafte,  will  be  readily  underetood. 
They  farther  told  me,  that,  amongst 
other  strange  and  novel  appearances 
on  their  return  to  the  town,  they  ob« 
Herved  a  lake  which  had  been  sud- 
denly formed  in  the  low  grounds 
near  the  town.  The  water  had  rush- 
ed out  of  a  chasm  created  by  the 
earthquake ;  and  this  lake,  now  call- 
ed Lago  del  Tolfilo,  extends  2860 
palms*  in  length,  by  12d0  in  breadth, 
and  70  in  depth.  The  inhabitants, 
dreading  the  miasma  of  this  stagnant 
pool,  have  since,  unceasingly  and  at 
nreat  cost,  endeavoured  to  drain  it 
by  the  formation  of  canals,  but  hi- 
therto without  success.  The  water 
»till  wells  out  from  the  chasms  be- 
low; and  on  the  surface  floats  a 
creasy  slime,  apparently  consisting 
of  calcareous  matter. 

Before  the  earthquake  the  popula* 
rion  of  Seminara  comprised  5000 
souls,  but  was  reducea  more  than 
balf  by  this  calami^  and  its  conse- 
juences.  The  suddenness  of  the 
arst  shock  precluded  all  precaution, 
ind  the  destruction  fell  alike  upon 
rich  and  poor.  The  fate  of  one  of 
rhp  principal  inhabitants  was  singu- 
larly dreadful.  When  the  conflagra- 
tion was  rapidly  spreading,  he  was 
^een  amidst  the  rums  of  his  house, 
inable  to  extricate  himself,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  aid.  He 
.vas  thus  observed  for  several  hours, 
vliile  the  flames  gradually  closed  in 
ipon  his  dwelling,  and  the  massive 
•tones  reddened  in  tlie  intense  heat 
The  cries  of  the  miserable  man  were 
ipard  from  out  this  flery  furnace  by 
he  spectators,  who  saw  him  literally 
roasted  alive,  and  could  do  nothing 

0  allevUte  his  torments  but  procure 

1  priest  to  give  him  absolution,  soon 
LUer  which  he  died  this  most  dread- 
'ul  of  deaths.  The  convents  and 
heir  inmates  shared  the  common 
'ate  in  this  sweeping  convulsion. 
i**ifty  nuns  perishea  in  one  convent . 
mly ;  and  of  the  numerous  frater- 
lity  in  the  Franciscan  monastery, 
me  monk  only  was  saved.  He  was 
»ut  in  the  court,  and  fled  when  he 
aw  the  walls  begin  to  move. 

The  saddening  impressions  pro- 
luced  by  this  scene  of  ruin  were 
oon  relieved  when  1  observed  the 
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stfarrli^  and  noble  eneitty  which  the 
people  of  Seminara,  oeyond  any 
other  Calabrians,  displayed  tmder 
calamities  so  disheartenii^.  Deter- 
mined to  wait  no  longer  tor  the  as- 
sistance long  promised  by  a  flrasping 
and  heartless  government,  tiiey  had 
planned  and  made  preparations  to 
rebuild  their  city  in  nouses  of  only 
one  floor,  and  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  where  they  would  be 
less  exposed  than  on  the  slope  to  the 
effects  of  future  earthquakes,  and  to 
the  mal-aria  from  the  stagnant  lake 
in  the  plain. 

Scilla,  October,  1786. 
Yesterday  I  quitted  Seminara  for 
Bagnara,  deviating  from  the  direct 
road  to  visit  the  plain  of  Terra  I<^ova, 
upon  and  near  which  the  earthquake 
had  exerted  its  greatest  force.  The 
fertility  of  this  plain,  and  the  variety 
of  its  produce,  are  truly  wonderful, 
but  intermingled  with  scenes  of  de- 
vastation so  %vild  and  horrible,  that 
I  gazed  around  me  in  astonishment 
Oppido,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
Calabria,  is  a  pile  of  nibbish,  and  the 
contiguous  district  is  broken  up  into 
chaos  by  newly-formed  chasms,  by 
the  transposition  of  huffe  surfaces, 
and  the  creation  of  new  lakes.  The 
destruction  of  human  life  in  diis  vi- 
cini^  was  enormous.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  perished,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  issued 
from  Naples  to  bum  the  numerous 
dead,  2000  bodies  were  burnt  at  one 
time  in  Oppido  alone.  The  terrible 
violence  of  the  earthquake  in  this 
district  was  proved  by  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  large  buildings,  and 
surfaces  of  soil,  swallowed  up  by 
the  yawning  earth,  which  closed  im- 
mediately over  them.  These  pheno- 
mena occurred  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oppido,  which  may  be  deemed 
the  central  point  from  which  the 
earthquake  diffused  its  tremendous 
operations.  Two  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  Don  Marcello 
and  Don  Dominico  Grille,  possessed 
estates  in  die  adjacent  oistrict  of 
Gimnamaria.  On  these  lands  stood 
a  small  house  of  two  floors,  three 
small  oil-etores,  a  large  magazine 
containing  90butts,four  farm  houses, 
and  near  them  a  wooden  barrack  for 
shelter  In  case  of  earthquakes ;  also. 


*  1440  pshas  are  equal  to  1169  ftet,  Furk  neMore. 
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a  ]arg«  building,  containing  a  dwell- 
ing room  and  a  spacious  hall  for  th« 
preser^'ation  of  silkwoftns,  mea- 
suring 120  palms  by  48.  AU  these 
builduigs  hare  been  engulphed,  and 
not  a  vestige  of  them  is  discorerable. 
I  went  to  examine  the  groimd,  but 
could  discern  no  indication  of  former 
tenements.  Similar  phenomena  oc* 
curred  at  Terra  Nova,  S.  Christina, 
and  Sinopoli. 

I  now  began  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tains bet^^een  Seminara  and  Ba|a;na- 
ra,  and  ere  long  the  view  of  Sicily 
burst  upon  me  in  all  its  grandeur. 
In  the  background  appeared  the 
smoking  summit  of  ^tna ;  and  at 
intermediate  distances,  the  Lipari 
Ibles,  and  the  tall  cliffs  of  Calabria ; 
a  splendid  and  animating  siiectacle, 
at  which,  in  strong  and  bigii  excite- 
ment, I  exclaimed, 

'*  Prociil  e  fluctu  Trinacria  ccrnitiir 
JEtna." 

Near  Bagnara  I  passed  through  a 
forest  of  oaks,  called  Bosco  di  So- 
lano, and  descended  to  the  sea-shore 
by  a  precipitous  mountain-road. 
Here  the  beetling  jcrags,  of  which  so 
many  fell  during  the  earthquake, 
hang  over  and  menace  the  passing 
traveller.  Tlie  fall  of  these  huge 
masses  of  cliff  did  enormous  injury 
to  this  district ;  destroying  the  villas 
near  Mount  Cucuzza,  and  the  beau- 
tiful vineyards  and  orchards  which 
extended  from  Bagnara  to  the  vicinity 
of  Scilla,  while  man v  gardens  were 
buried  by  the  fall  of  Gian  Greco,  a 
mass  of  cliff  extending  a  mile  in 
length. 

I  arrived  at  Bagnara  on  a  day  of 
festival,  and  the  mass  being  just  over 
as  I  entered  the  town,  I  hail  an  op- 
portunity to  see  at  once  nearly  the 
whole  population  moving  hi  a  kind 
of  procession.  The  men  came  first, 
in  blue  caps  and  jackets,  tiieir  little 
mass  books  stuck  in  their  waistcoats, 
and  each  of  them  carrying  on  his 
head  a  basket  of  rubbish.  Here,  as 
in  other  places  in  Calabria,  the  clergy, 
pleading  poverty,  had  besought  the 
people  to  thus  prove  their  regard  for 
tlie  church.  Hie  peasants  of  Bag- 
nara had  contented,  and  were  now 
conveying  the  rubbish  in  baskets, 
down  the  mountain.  They  were  all 
well-bpilt  handsome  men,  and  the 
women  displayed  more  beauty  than 
I  had  yet  seen  in  Calabria.  In  the 
apparel  of  the  Jatter,  I  observed  a  de- 
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gree  of  luxury  Which'suiprifipd  r» 
after  iio  rubious  a  calamitr.  IV 
were  all  attired  in  silk,  with  duotH 
jackets,  profusely  adorned  with  -ir 
ver  buttons,  and  white  veils  floai?: 
over  their  shoulders.  This  pro«pp'- 
ous  condition  of  the  inllabltaIlt^  i' 
explained,  however,  by  the  greal  W 
cal  advantages  of  Bagoan,  which '» 
backed  by  one  of  the  ridieM  coo- 
tries  in  the  world,  and  is  enabled  bj 
its  port  to  partake  also  of  the  fiskrip^ 
and  foreign  trade.  Here  1  Kitd  i 
boat,  and  proceeded  along  the  roM. 
close  under  its  tremendotis  cMn  i » 
Scilla;  not,  however,  in  fear  and  trno- 
bling,  like  Ulysses  and  his  compt- 
iiions,  but  on  smooth  watnr,  and  r^ 
joicing  in  the  magnificent  view  d 
Sicily  on  tlie  right," while  before  is'» 
were  spread  out  the  bold  clife  «' 
Calabria,  as  far  as  Cape  Cenido,  op- 
posite to  the  Faro  of  Messioa. 

To  avoid  repetition,  I  had  iat^'i^^- 
ed  to  suppress  any  farther  desm;>- 
tion  of  ruined  towns  and  Tilk^s 
until  my  arrival  at  Messina;  bin  i 
found  at  Scilla  the  traces  of  noiYlsv: 
sin^ilar  phenomena.  The  rhaos^^ 
which  haa  hitherto  fallen  under  i^ 
observation  were  produced  by  m> 
lutions  of  the  earth  and  the  atiso- 
sphere ;  here,  however,  the  hcarir-: 
calamities  were  occasioned  hy  tik 
sea.  On  both  sides  of  the  towerin: 
rock  of  Scilhi  extends  an  open  \f^(^ 
rising  but  little  above  the  sea,  sixi 
apparentiy  fonned  by  marine  d*^ 
sit.  It  is  now  covered  with  wood^'n 
barracks;  but  before  the eartb()i»i>' 
it  was  adorned  with  numerous  uli^r 
trees,  and  formed  a  delightfiil  y^ 
of  assemblage  and  promenade  for  i^' 
inliabitants  of  Scilla.  When  the  c(H^ 
cussion  of  the  fifth  of  Februan'/riri-- 
ened  them  out  of  their  houses  ^k^ 
fled  with  tlieir  cattie  and  portaH^ 
property  to  this  low  level  <w  J^ 
shore ;  forgetting  in  their  panic  bo>r 
often  during  former  earthquakes  tt:e 
sea  had  rolled  over  it  like  a  dehcr. 
and  swept  away  the  unfortuoatt'  ti*'* 
gitives.  And  such  was  their  o»n 
melancholy  fate  on  the  uigbt  of  u^' 
fiftii.  Twelve  hours  after  the  iii^« 
shock,  and  soon  after  midnisht,  tk 
inhabitants  of  Scilla,  exliausted  a  '< ' 
tJie  terrors  and  exertions  of  the  da^, 
had  fallen  asleep  amidst  their  n>>^ 
ing  nets,  some  on  the  damp  soil,  am> 
otiiers  in  then-  boats,  when  the  e«iw 
rocked,  and  a  huge  mass  of  cliff  ^^^ 
torn  with  dreadfw  uprow  fro"  ^^* 
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rontiguoUs  Mount  Jact.  The  people 
were  roused  from  slumber  by  the 
loud  convulsion;  night  and  darkness 
fncreased  their  dismay,  and  an  uni- 
versal scream  of  horror  raised  their 
panic  to  the  highest  pitcli.  With 
beating  hearts  and  fervent  prayers 
for  succour,  the  appalled  multitude 
waited  some  moments  in  dread  sus- 
pense, when  suddenly  a  rising  mur- 
tuur  in  tlie  sea  indicated  some  ter- 
rible commotion  in  its  waters.  The 
aiwful  sound  approached,  and  in  an 
instant  the  raging  element,  rising  30 
palms  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
rolled  foaming  over  it,  and  swept 
i^vay  the  multitude.  Then  retreat- 
ing, it  left  the  plain  entirely,  but  soon 
rushed  back  again  with  greater  vio- 
lence, bringing  with  it  some  of  tlie 
people  and  animals  it  had  carried 
iway;  then  rising  higher  tlian  be- 
fore, it  reached  the  roofs  of  the 
liouses,  threw  men  and  animals  into 
[rees,  and  upon  the  roofs,  destroyed 
several  builaings,  and  by  thus  rapid- 
ly retreating  and  returning  several 
jmes,  brought  back  many  of  the  in- 
labitants  alive,  and  carried  off  others 
who  a  moment  before  had  rejoiced 
n  their  escape.  The  water  reached 
he  roof  of  tlie  house  in  which  I 
odged  at  Scilla,  and  swept  away  my 
lostess  and  her  child.  She  cauf|^ht 
lold  of  a  plank  and  clun^  to  it  with 
>ne  arm,  clasping  her  chUd  of  four 
rears  old  with  tne  other.  The  re- 
uming  wave  threw  them  on  the 
)each,  where  they  remained  almost 
senseless  until  the  follomng  mom- 
ng,  when  her  husband  found  them 
(tf  uggling  in  the  mud,  a  considerable 
lintauce  from  his  house.  The  num- 
>er  of  people  drowned  on  the  beach 
md  in  the  boats  was  1431,  accord- 
iig  to  Vivenzio;  and  amongst  them 
>i'rished  the  aged  and  infirm  Prince 
»f  Scilla,  who,  after  passing  the  great- 
's! part  of  his  life  in  Naples,  had  re- 
irea,  when  far  advancea  in  years,  to* 
lis  estates.  In  earlier  life,  he  had 
>een  a  man  of  great  energy  and  de- 
cision ;  but  when  he  retired  to  Scilla 
tis  faculties  were  considerably  im- 
mired  by  age,  and  although  he  had 
»een  a  cruel  and  grasping  landlord 
o  his  vassals,  his  stability,  when  re- 
id  ing  amongst  them,  had  laid  a  ' 
trong  hold  upon  their  affections. 
Ill  is  helpless  old  man  was  in  his 
astle^  built  high  upon  the  rock  of 
killa,  when  the  earn  was  lifted  by 


the  terrible  shock  of  the  fifth  Fe- 
bruary. He  threw  himself  in  con- 
sternation before  his  crucifix,  and 
awaited  with  tears  and  prayers  what- 
ever might  befall  him.  Although  in 
the  event  of  another  shock,  the  fall- 
ing masses  of  rock  would  probably 
have  crushed  him  and  his  castle,  he 
would  not  for  a  long  time  consent  to 

auit  it  The  foreboding  teiTors  which 
le  aged  and  imbecile  are  prone  to 
indulge,  or  some  dim  reminiscences 
that  die  level  below  the  town  had 
already  been  fatal  to  the  fugitive  in- 
habitants, probably  influenced  his 
refusal  to  quit  the  castle ;  after  long 
persuasion,  however,  he  was  indu- 
ced to  accompany  a  number  of  his 
vassals  to  the  beach.  Stepping  into 
a  fishing  boat,  he  remained  there  un- 
til midnight,  when  the  wave  rolled 
in,  and  swept  away  him  and  his  com^ 
panions.  Tliis  terrible  convulsion 
covered  the  sea  with  dead,  like  a 
field  of  battle,  when  the  strife  is 
done.  Along  the  shores  of  Calabria, 
across  to  Sicily,  and  along  the  coast 
of  that  island  as  far  as  (^tania,  the 
surface  was  strewed  with  corpses, 
and  the  sea  threw  up  its  prey  idong 
the  beach  in  heaps,  of  10, 20,  and  50 
bodies. 

These  details  of  the  calamities  of 
Scilla  are  chiefly  from  the  work  of 
Vivenzio ;  but  I  heard  many  similar 
accounts  from  tlie  inhabitants,  some 
of  whom  had  been  thrown  into  trees 
and  upon  house-roofs  by  the  moun- 
tain-wave; others  had  their  limbs 
fractured,  and  waited  the  arrival  of 
morning  in  indescribable  anxiety  and 
torture,  while  some  were  entangled 
in  the  fishing-nets,  and  were  carried 
away  and  thrown  back  again  by  the 
sea  diree  or  four  times.  It  was  ob- 
served that,  with  few  exceptions, 
pregnant  women  experienced  no  in- 
jurious consequences  to  their  own 
health  from  the  dreadful  panic  and 
imminent  peril  attending  this  catas- 
trophe. The  buth  of  children  was 
accelerated,  but  safe ;  the  infants, 
however,  did  not  long  survive. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  from 
Scilla,  I  passed  Cape  Cenide,  and  ar- 
rived at  Keggio.  This  city  was  also 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake,  but  se- 
veral new  houses  were  in  a  forward 
state.  The  position  of  Re«<io  is  ad- 
mirable. In  a  fine  bay,  sheltered  by 
two  promontories;  in  full  view  of 
Messina;  built  in  th«  paradise  of 
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Europe,  and  backed  by  groves  of 
fruitrtrees,  amongst  whic£  abound 
lemon,  orange,  bergamot,  mulberry, 
and  olive-trees.  On  each  side  of  the 
town,  numerous  country-houses,  ex- 
tending along  the  shore,  greatly  em- 
bellish the  environs.  These  villas 
have  apparently  suffered  little  by  the 
earthquake,  but  ^though  the  outer 
walls  of  most  are  entire,  the  interior 
structure  yielded  to  the  shock,  and 
fell  in. 

Messina,  October,  1786. 
Evert  morning  at  dawn  a  boat, 
rowed  by  six  or  eight  men,  goes  with 
foods  andpassengers  from  Scilla  to 
Messina.  Tne  charge  to  foreign  pas- 
sengers is  two  carfins.  The  sea  re- 
sembles here  a  gently  flowing  river, 
and  sails  are  never  used  save  when 
the  wind  blows  strongly.  It  was  still 
so  dark  when  we  left  l^illa,  that  the 
Sicilian  mountains  were  not  easily 
distinguishable,  but  each  passing  mo- 
ment changed  the  appearance  of  all 
visible  objects,  and  gradually  the  day 
dawned  over  the  richest  scene  on 
earth.  The  loftv  rock  of  Scilla, 
Cape  Genide,  and  other  promonto- 
ries, the  rampart-cliffs,  and  fruit- 
S roves  of  Calaoria,  although  still  in 
eep  shade,  were  slowly  developed. 
Soon  the  summits  of  the  Sicilian 
mountains  began  to  glitter  in  the  first 
sunbeams,  and  the  smoking  crown  of 
MtRA  was  clearly  visible.  I  had  seen 
many  sublime  and  beautiful  varie- 
ties of  landscape  scenery,  but  it  had 
never  been  my  good  fortune  to  be- 
hold the  golden  sun  rising  over  such 
a  glorious  combinatibn  as  that  which 
was  now  expanding  before  me  in  all 
the  fulness  of  its  grandeur.  Our  boat 
was  gently  gliding  over  the  clear  and 
tranquil  waters  of  the  strait,  the  joy- 
ous rowers  accompanied  with  songs 
the  regular  fall  of  the  oars,  and  the 
morning  breeze  was  loaded  with 
balmy  (mours  from  the  scented  fruit- 
groves  of  Calabria.  Behind  us  were 
the  charming  bay  and  white  villas 
of  Reffgio,  and  before  us  rose  the 

Eroud  harbour  of  Messina ;  while  in 
oth  the  saddening  traces  of  the  late 
calamity  were  still  concealed  in  the 
imperfect  light  of  mominff.  Between 
the  mountains  which  nse  behind 
Reggio  and  Messina,  I  saw  the  va- 
pours ascending  as  if  drawn  up  by 
the  approaching  sun ;  the  cool  morn- 
ing breezes  accelerated  their  pro- 
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ffreasy  and  made  ifaem  eurl  aad  roF 
into  fantastic  shapea,  tbrouffh  wkid 
the  sunbeams  broke  at  mtemk 
These  x^apours  were  in  constant  o^ 
tion,  and,  when  more  dense  tkaul 
beheld  them,  they  eidiibit  the  sp- 
pearance  called  Fata  MiM-gana  by  the 
people  of  Messina,  who  see,  or  fWr 
they  see,  in  them  palaces  and  monc: 
objects,  and  all  uie  wonders  of  hik 
chantment.  I  could  distingnkh  no- 
thing but  exhalationa  curliiff  ia  th# 
wind,  and  dispersing  slowly^bwau^ 
hemmed  in  by  contigaoua  mountizB^ 
They  diffused,  however,  fine  atmo- 
spheric changes  over  the  lan^feop^. 
which  was  now  lighted  up  bytfee 
sun,  and  displayed  a  glowing  snl  n- 

Sid  succession  of  beautiful  scenm. 
ly  gaze  was  long  faacinated  by  thr 
sunm^ams  gilding  the  crown  of  .£aia. 
above  which  the  expanded  niai«  of 
smoke  hun^  like  a  canopy,  and  jriit- 
tered  like  silver  in  the  brilliant  iid^t. 
The  two  opposite  shores  now  ^xlif- 
bited  a  magnificent  contrast  of  Sslit 
and  shade.  The  coast  of  &2r, 
glowing  with  sunny  splendoar,  re* 
fleeted  Its  bric^ht  radiance  over  bi^' 
the  waters  of  the  strait,  wiiDe  tki^ 
tall  diflfs  of  Calabria,  behind  whkii 
the  sun  was  rising,  were  still  in  deep 
gloom,  and  threw  their  dark  shadoT« 
across  the  other  half  of  Ae  strut 
Westward  the  open  sea  displaved  it« 
broad  imposing  volume;  and,  as  I 
continued  to  gaze  around  me,  I  di^ 
covered  at  every  turn  new  combluh 
tions  of  beauty  and  erandeor,  tu 
which  no  languiu?e  could  do  justice. 
The  distance  from  Scilla  to  Cape 
Peloro,  now  Cape  del  Faro,  ia  onlr 
two  Italian  miles,  and  between  Cape 
Cenide  in  Calabria  and  Q^  del  Fa- 
ro the  strait  is  stiU  narrower,  which 
may  account  for  the  mistake  of  Has- 
nibal,  when,  on  his  fliriit  from  Lu- 
cania  to  AfHca,  he  could  from  a  dis- 
tance discover  no  passage  between 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  oelieved  them  to 
be  undivided.  Proceeding  to  the 
southward,  we  passed  the  now  tran* 
quil  whirlpool  of  Charibdis,  and,  af- 
ter a  voya^  of  sixteen  miles,  reach- 
ed the  noble  harbour  of  Medina. 

Before  the  terrible  convulsions  of 
Februarjr  and  March,  1 783,  Mesdsa 
had  attained  a  state  o^  high  prospe- 
rity, when  l&e  earthquake  rolled  un* 
der  land  and  sea  from  its  centnl 
point  in  Calabria,  and  in  an  inetafi) 
the  lowest  part  of  the  cHy  was  de- 
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stroyed.     Heart-rending  were  the 
details  communicated  to  me  by  ma« 
tiy  individuals,  who  melted  into  tears 
IS  they  recalled  the  loss  of  relatives 
md  friends  in  this  dreadful  calami- 
ty. A  worthy  Sicilian  friend  accom- 
panied me  through  the  scene  of  ruin, 
ind,  as  we  proceeded,  I  could  ob- 
serve his  habitual  cheerfulness  give 
evay  to  sorrowing  regrets,  which  gra* 
lually  rose  into  an  intense  and  un* 
[controllable  burst  of  agony  that  sur- 
;>a88ed  all  my  previous  imaginings  of 
nental  suffering,  and  from  whicn  an 
intelligent  tragedian  miffht  have  bor- 
rowed new  and  highly  miunatic  con- 
:eption8  of  all  the  intermediate  gra- 
lations  of  human  agony.    We  nad 
.'limbed  over  many  heaps  of  ruin, 
md  my  companion  haa  described 
he  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  in 
ones  of  lively  interest,  but  with  a 
leportment  perfectly  tranquil.  Gra- 
iually  he  became  excited  by  his  nar* 
-ative;  his  language  more  flowing 
md  impassioned,  and  enforced  by  a 
ising  vehemence  of  look  and  ges- 
ure.    At  length  we  reached  a  spot 
vherc  the  rums  of  a  house  were 
)iled  up  together.    At  the  sight  of 
hese  fragtnents  he  stood  still,  and 
)lacinghi8  hand  upon  a  large  square 
itone  which  had  been  rent  asunder, 
lis  look  became  wild,  and  he  ex- 
claimed several  times,  **  Is  not  this  a 
noumful  spectacle  ?"    Then  burst- 
ncr  into  a  passion  of  tears,  he  seized 
iiy  hand  and  said,  *'  Caro  mio  ami- 
'o !  Ecco  la  mia  casa !"  **  Here  stood 
ny  dwelling !  I  was  then  rich,  and 
low  I  am  as  poor  and  destitute  as  a 
lay-labourer  I  I  saved  nothing,  and 
\ith  difficulty  recovered  from  the 
epidemic  fever  which  followed  the 
earthquake." 

His  recollections  of  that  terrible 
light  were  now  vividly  awakened; 
in'd  he  described  them  with  such 
ehemence  and  fire,  &at  I  became 
eriously  alarmed  for  his  health,  and 
ed  him  quickly  from  the  fatal  spot. 
rhi8  high  excitement  was  followed 
>y  a  reaction,  and  for  some  time  af- 
er  this  explosion  of  his  sorrows  he 
vas  sad,  silent,  and  exhausted ;  nor 
lid  he,  until  the  following  day,  re- 
pin  his  usual  conversible  and  cheer- 
ul  habits. 

All  descriptions  of  Messina  before 
he  earthqudce  accord  in  admiration 
»f  the  splendid  Palazzata,  or  range 
>i  palace8,1which  extended  a  mile 
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along  the  harbour,  and  in  which  a 
noble  simplicity  of  design  was  blend* 
ed  with  architectural  beauty  of  the 
highest  order.  This  magnificent  pile 
was  one  of  &e  most  distinguisned 
works  of  modem  art,  and  well  de« 
served  its  imposing  appellation.  The 
architect,  who  displayed  great  art  in 
the  execution  of  his  design,  had  se« 
lected  the  finest  site  in  the  world-* 
the  imequalled  harbour  of  Messina— 
but  he  could  not  impart  to  the  su* 
perstructure  the  solidity  of  the  in- 
comparable site,  which  bade  defi« 
ance  to  the  earthquake,  and  still  re* 
mains  in  undiminished  beau^,  while 
most  of  the  pahices  yielded  to  the 
first  shock  of  the  earthquake,  and 
are  now  a  pile  of  rubbish.  The  in*- 
habitants  of  Messina  say,  that  the 
Palazzata  will  be  restored  to  all  its 
former  magnificence ;  but  so  eternal 
are  the  delay  and  languor  of  the  Gck 
vemment,  that  very  many  years  will 
pass  before  a  stone  is  laid;  and, 
meanwhile,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
prop  the  remaining  palaces,  which 
are  gradually  Calling  in,  and  miffht 
easily  be  preeerved.  A  similar  de^ 
gree  of  inactivity  prevails  in  the  city, 
where  no  part  of  the  rubbish  is  yet 
cleared.  Churches,  palaces,  public 
buildings,  and  private  dwellings,  are 
BtiU  lying  as  they  fell,in  intermingled 
masses ;  and  the  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful streets  running  parallel  with 
the  harbour,  are  utterly  abandoned, 
except  by  the  inmates  of  some 
wretched  huts,  stuck  here  and  there 
amidst  the  ruins.  The  best  streets 
are  covered  more  than  a  foot  deep 
with  rubbish,  sand,  and  dust,  whicn 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  pass 
through  the  city.  The  inhabitants 
BtHl  remain  in  barracks  built  upon  the 
high  ground  above  Messina,  andbeing 
hardened  by  long  exposure  to  damp 
and  cold,  are  unwilling  to  quit  these 
wretched  dwellings.  The  destruc- 
tion was  not  so  total  here  as  in  many 
towns  in  Calabria.  The  lower  part 
only  of  the  dty  was  overthrown, 
while  most  of  the  houses  on  higher 
ground  remained  standing,  although 
greatly  injured.  The  sea  first  gave 
note  of  an  approaching  convulsion, 
and  for  several  days  before  the  earth- 
quake, an  unusual  irr»nilari  ty  was  ob- 
served in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 
The  sea  rose  furiously  at  unwonted 
periods,  the  raging  swell  threatened 
to  surmount  the  protecting  mole  and 
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overflow  the  city,  and  at  times  sub- 
sided suddenly  into  calm.  In  the 
well-known  vortex  of  Chai'ibdis  ap- 
peared a  whirling  current,  so  fai*  sur- 
passing any  secii  in  modern  times, 
as  to  realize,  in  some  degree,  the  ter* 
rible  descriptions  of  the  ancient 
poets.  The  laws  of  animate,  as  well 
as  inanimate  existence,  appeared  to 
l>e  suspended ;  for,  amonest  other 
tokens  of  some  great  revolution  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  strait,  was 
the  appearance  of  lar^e  shoals  of 
iishes,  and  of  kinds  which,  at  that 
season,  were  rarely  seen  above  the 
surface.  Before  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding convulsions,  these  shoals  of 
iishes  always  gave  notice  of  the  im- 
pending calamity,  and  the  people, 
well  knowing  the  fatal  signal,  greet- 
od  them  with  curses  and  imprecar 
tions,  and  awaited  in  sullen  despera- 
tion the  coming  evil.  Tlie  roaring 
of  the  sea  was  accompanied  by  a 
deep  low  muttering  in  the  earth, 
which  resembled  tiie  subdued  roll 
of  distant  thunder,  and  continued 
for  several  days,  swelling  into  loud- 
er volume  whenever  the  sea  rose  in 
higher  surges.  These  various  indi- 
cations continued  from  the  first  to 
the  fiftli  of  February,  when,  imme- 
diately after  twelve  at  noon,  Messina 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Calabrian  ci- 
.ties.  The  morning  had  been  lower- 
ing and  foggy,  and  at  noon  the  sun 
emitted  through  the  mist  a  light  fee- 
ble and  pale  as  moonshine.  There 
was  an  oppressive  and  breathless 
stillness  in  the  air,  and  ui  all  nature, 
which  must  have  been  truly  awful. 
It  was  described  to  me  as  conveying 
feelings  of  horrible  and  appaUing 
suspense,  accompanied  with  an  op- 
pressive sense  of  languor  and  ex- 
naustion.  At  length,  about  noon, 
and  while  all  nature  appeared  to 
pause  for  the  issue,  a  rattling  noise 
was  heard,  whicli  seemed  to  come 
over  from  Calabria.  It  came  i^rar 
dually  nearer,  and,  as  it  approached, 
tlie  sea  swelled  up  in  higher  surges. 
Thus  awfully  and  slowly  did  the 
convulsion  roll  over  from  Calabria, 
heaving  earth  and  sea  in  its  appal- 
ling progress ;  and  when  it  reacned 
the  sliores  of  Messina,  the  harbour- 
mole,  which  first  encountered  the 
shock,  heaved  like  a  billow,  and  the 
splendid  Pazzalata  was  in  great  part 
laid  in  ruins.    Several  buildings  in 


various  parts  of  the  city  were  ot<»'- 
thrown  by  the  concussion,  b*it  tU 
collective  damage  occasioned  by  r  <> 
first  shock  was  comparatively  s^m^l 
The  earth  continued  to  heave  i^t. 
tremble  all  day  with  little  iutemr^- 
sion,  and  the  minerabie  inliabi;:!^!- 
endured  all  the  tortures  of  tt^nu 
and  suspense.  At  length  arrivt^  x\.f 
night,  and  with  it  a  terrible  a^^rravs- 
tion  of  the  universal  panic.  The  rt4<- 
vulsion  of  the  elements  increas^^J; 
the  awful  subterraiieous  niuilW 
(called  rombo  by  the  Italians^)  Ur- 
lowed  like  thunder ;  the  sea  r%i;Vni 
with  greater  fury ;  and  the  terror  ti- 
cited  by  these  phenomena  n-ait  7^- 
gravated  by  the  cries  and  gTi>.ai3 
of  the  impoverished,  Uie  despairii^:, 
the  wounded,  and  the  dyii^.  A 
night  of  horror  now  ensued,' in  Wlik> 
a  terrible  concussion  destroyed  &L  on: 
midnight  the  best-built  and  Jar^t-^t 
.quarter  of  the  city. 

The  succeeding  shocks  of  the  ':h 
and  Idth  February,  2dth  of  Marrh, 
and  several  other  days  and  niirbN 
brought  down  many  houses  wLivi. 
had  been  previously  rent  and  sluikei: 
to  their  toundations;  but  no  hi^^ 
shock  equalled  in  violence  the  t^n> 
ble  midnight  convulsion  which  c<> 
curred  twelve  hours  after  the  bt- 
ginning  of  the  earthquake ;  and  du- 
ring which,  tlie  wall  of  tlie  citadi^l 
twelve  feet  thick, imd  hitherto  deem- 
ed indestructible,  was  rent  from  li.r 
base  to  Uie  surface.  The  coudiTi<«L 
of  the  inhabitants  was  truly  de\HK^ 
rable  during  this  long  series*  of  c^m.- 
cussions.  After  the  two  fir^l  d«>- 
structive  shocks  they  fled  to  the  sl- 
jacent  country,  and  remained  s^evt^ 
ral  days  without  shelter  from  !l<^ 
violent  and  unceasing  storms  of  raiiu 
hail,  and  wind,  which  acx^ompanicd 
the  earthquake.  There  H*as  \nn  t 
sufficiency  of  wood  and  tiles  to  civ- 
ver  the  roofless  barracks,  and  even 
many  of  the  principal  iuhabitauts  of 
Messina  passed  several  nights  in  \]\* 
open  air,  upon  chairs,  and  holdiia 
umbrellas  over  their  heads,  exp4t>Hl 
to  rain  and  storm ;  and,  being  de>ti- 
tute  of  all  change  of  apparel,  passed 
several  days  and  nights  in  Uieir  we: 
clothes.  This  prolonged  expa<uiv 
to  the  wet  and  cold  occasioned  epi- 
demic maladies,  which  were  more 
destructive  than  the  earthquake. 

Tha  number  of  people  destrvytJ 
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by  the  diffetent  shocks  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1000,  of  whom  nearly  the  whole 
perished  in  the  first  concussion  of 
the  5th  February,  after  which  verv 
few  would  again  enter  their  dwell- 
ings. The  calamities  and  losses  of  the 
unfortunate  Messinese  were  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  extensive  and  fu- 
rious conflagrations  which  arose  from 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  These 
fires,  which  raged  unceasingly  for 
seven  days,  consumed  immense  store- 
houses, and  the  large  warehouses  of 
the  principal  merchants ;  and  the  loss 
sustained  was  estimated  at  forty  mil- 
lions of  livres,  without  includixig  fur- 
niture, jewels,  and  other  valuables. 
But  3f  essina  had  not  yet  reached  the 
climax  of  her  calamities.  The  flames 
had  consumed  every  public  maga- 
zine and  every  private  store  of  pro- 
visions. An  immediate  famine  en- 
sued, the  consequences  of  which 
would  have  been  horrible,  had  not  the 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  the  inteUigent  and 
noble-minded  Caraccioli,  promptly 
exerted  himself  to  stay  the  hourly- 
growing  calamity,  until  more  sub- 
KtaDtial  succour  could  arrive  from 
Naples.  Another  source  of  pressing 
ana  immediate  distress  was  the  want 
of  fresh  water.  All  the  best  and  most 
abundant  springs  were  choked  by 
the  rubbish ;  the  public  fountains  and 
cisterns  were  empty,  and  where  the 
springs  still  flowed,  they  were  un- 
approachable without  imminent  peril 
from  the  tumbling  ruins.  The  vice- 
roy immediately  employed  the  slaves 
to  remove  the  rubbisn  from  the  wells, 
and  in  a  labour  still  more  important 
to  the  public  health.  The  convulsion 
had  BO  shaken  and  distiirbed  the  ce- 
metery where  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  died  of  the  last  pestilence 
were  interred,  that  in  many  places 
the  superincumbent  soil  had  given 
way,  and  the  pestilential  exhalations 
which  arose  from  these  cavities  ex- 
cited strong  apprehensions  of  another 
malignant  fever.  The  ground  was 
immediately  beset  with  guards,  and 
the  slaves  were  employed  to  fill  up 
every  hollow,  and  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  with  fresh  soil. 

Ere  long,  important  relief  was  ob- 
tained from  Naples.  The  Kinff  evin- 
ced a  lively  feeang  of  compassion  for 
his  unfortunate  subjects.  All  taxa- 
tion was  immediately  suspended :  the 
Marchese  di  Regalmici  was  invested 
with  full  authority  to  relieve  the 
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Messinese,  and  provisions, medicines* 
money,  physicians,  and  surgeons, 
were  dispatched  to  meet  their  most 
pressing  wants. 

Excepting  the  destruction  of  Mes- 
sina, and  the  small  town  of  Romet- 
ta,  Sicily  experienced  little  injury 
from  the  earthquake.  The  shocks 
were  felt  throughout  the  whole  of 
Vail  Demona,  but  the  towns  in  this 
district  escaped  with  trifling  damage. 

This  convulsion  of  the  earth,  sea, 
and  air,  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Ctdabria  Ultra,  the  south-east  part  of 
Calabria  Citra,  and  across  the  sea  to 
Messina  and  its  environs.  The  con- 
cussion was  perceptible  over  great 
part  of  Sicily,  and  as  far  north  as  Na- 
ples ;  but  the  surface  over  which  the 
shocks  acted  so  forcibly  as  to  excite 
intense  alarm,  did  not  generally  ex- 
ceed 500  square  miles  m  circumfer- 
ence. Vivenzio,  however,  relates, 
that  from  the  20th  to  the  26th  of 
March,  terrible  earthquakes  occurred 
in  the  islands  of  Zante,  Cefalonia,  and 
St  Maura ;  and  that  in  the  last-men- 
tioned isle  several  public  buildings 
and  private  dwellings  were  over- 
thrown, and  destroyed  many  people. 

My  object  is  to  detail  effects  rattier 
than  causes ;  but,  after  close  obser- 
vation and  comparison  of  the  con- 
cussions and  workings  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  and  of  the  phenomena  at- 
tending the  earthquakes  in  CaJabria, 
I  must  briefly  state  my  belief  that 
volcanoes  and  eaithauakes  are  sim- 
ply various  effects  ot  the  same  che- 
mical process ;  and  that  their  pheno- 
mena, which  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance, are  produced  by  the  arency 
of  subterraneous  fire,  modifiea  pro- 
bablv  by  the  different  depths  of  the 
moving  power,  and  the  different  na- 
ture of  the  superincumbent  strata. 
The  frequent  and  destructive  earth- 
quakes in  Calabria,  (of  which  twen- 
ty-eight are  recorded  between  1602 
and  1783,  besides  many  slighter  in- 
termediate shocks,*)  I  attribute  to  the 
existence  of  a  volcano,  without  an 
immediate  crater,  but  in  obvious 
sympathy  and  occasionally  relieved 
by  subterraneous  communications, 
with  the  contiguous  volcanoes  of 
i£tna  and  Stroim^oli — ^tranquil  when 
they  are  in  action,  but  accumulating 
its  powers  when  they  are  dormant ; 
and  then  uplifting  the  shell  of  the 
globe,  and  nvmg  it  into  fissures  and 
chasms,  through  which  are  emitted 
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elastic  vapours  and  fluids.  These 
coovulsioQS  are  preceded  and  accom- 
panied, like  the  erupdous  of  Vesa- 
vius,  with  the  subterraneous  noise 
vesemhling*  loud  thunder.  I  discover- 
ed idso  in  Calabria  traces  of  sulphur 
and  ambra  (grey  amber)  in  those 
places  where  water  had  rushed 
through  the  yawning  surface ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  after  vigilant  exa- 
mination, I  could  nowhere  discover 
any  appearance  of  lava;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's assertion  of  the  existence  of 
lava  at  Pizso  is  erroneous,  and  found- 
ed upon  superficial-  investigation. 
My  opinion  in  this  respect  is  sup- 
portea  by  the  high  authority  of  the 
Chevalier  Dolomieu,  from  whose  able 
and  interesting  *^  Memoires  sur  les 
Tremblements  de  Terre,&c.,"  I  quote 

^  La  ville  de  Pusro  est  batie  sur 


iiv.'. 

un  rocher,qtti  eat  enveloppftdai^ « 
partie  ext^rieure  par  une  sdutk- 
tion  de  sable  calcaire  et  quamm. 
mel<^  de  corps  maftas.  Cettefvpi^> 
de  concrMonestnfii^Rnte  ii^tuu*- 
rochers  sdiisleux  de  la  mteie  bmo- 
tagne.  Elle  se  recouvre  psr  le  n.«- 
cours  de  I'humidite  d^une  eRpetv  i- 
croute  ou  mousse  noiritre,  ovi  a 
tromp^  roeil  de  Mr  le  Chev.  limiV 
ton ;  11  a  era  y  voir  un  tuf  Vol'^ 
nique." 

The  above  mentioned  Memon*'  o^' 
Dolomieu  have,  in  many  mpert* 
gratified  me  more  than  any  otber  «- 
tempt  to  explain  Ike  morhg  pcrrr? 
of  earthquakes. 

His  coniecturee  are  alwsT»  ios*- 
niouB ;  and  are  better  supported  if 
liie  evidence  of  facts  and  coio(i<N> 
ces,  than  any  hypothesiB  hitherto  ws- 
gested. 
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Lit  me  now  proceed  to  the  second 
part  of  my  subject,  and  endeavour 
to  shew,  that  in  propiortion  as  Words- 
worth has  been  over-estimated  by 
his  too  ardent  admirers,  he  has  been 
underrated  by  those,  who  have  had 
neither  opportunity  nor  desire  to  in- 
vestigate liis  claims  to  public  notice. 
This  will  be  a  pleasant  task,  for  I 
shall  have  to  recall  passages  from 
which  I  have  derived  no  ordinary 
degree  of  gratification,  and  which,  I 
hope,  will  impart  somewhat  of  the 
same  feeling  to  my  reader.  At  the 
same  time,  I  fear  lest  my  metiiod  of 
defence  should  seem,  when  con- 
trasted with  my  manner  of  conduTit- 
ing  the  impeachment,  languid  and 
inartificial.  My  previous  plan  for- 
bids me  to  shew  forth  the  beauties 
of  Wordsworth  in  an  argumentative 
and  methodical  way;  for  all  the 
former  part  of  my  essay  tends  to 
prove  that  Wordsworth  is  systema- 
tically wrong— how  then,  without 
legal  ambidexterity,  can  I  undertake 
to  prove  that  he  is  svstematieally 
right?  As  I  have  maintained  that 
Wordsworth  has  never  produced  a 
great  and  consistent  wh<3e,  and  that 
^isfinethouphtsliescatteredthpough- 
ut.hls  writmgs,  I  must  necessanly 


out 


display  his  merits  rather  byjaottticc 
than  by  argun^t:  thus,  I  lajDT- 
self  open  to  the  charge  of  cxpwdia: 
«y  powers  in  censure,  snd  of  r^^ 
dering  the  work  of  praise  a  men  «^- 
ftir  or  the  scissors.    HoweTer,  I  ar 
encouraged  by  the  reflection  that 
with  a  large  mass  of  naders  rfcf 
course  which  I  am  about  to  pur^U'*' 
will  be  the  most  certain  of  txm'^ 
its  end.    Wordsworth  is  nor  jenp- 
rally  admired,  only  because  he  i>  d«' 
generally  known.  To  adduce « J**' 
in  point— I  had  frequenilf  epdrt- 
voured  to  persuade  some  m»'n<i; 
that  Wordsworth  was  an  buUkh-  <•■ 
great  merit.    Like  many  other  p^ 
sons,  they  entrenched  themselves  be- 
hind a  settled  conviction  of  if^ 
anity  and  childishness.   ^^  J'"' 
they  would  not :  admire  him  th<'f 
were  very  certain  they  couM  ^oi 
Reader,  do  not  smile  \  T>t  tffi'''\ 
narrahtr.  Did  vou  never  conflf®"  • 
cause  (perliaps  Wordswortirs»r>"=* 
unheard  ?  At  length,  after  the  (^^ 
troversy  had  died  awa;,  1 1^^;^* 
myself  to  quoting  from  his  work>, 
without  bringing  forward  the.*''* 
thor's  name.    «*^Vhat  an  exqu'*'\ 
piece  of  poetry!"  exclaimed  ^?Jj|' 
my  candid  friend 
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reciting  Wordsw^Mrth's  Bonaet  com- 
posed on  WestminBter  Bridge;  **  Is 
It  not  by  some  great  writer  ?  I  scarce- 
ly know  any  one  living  whom  I  con-« 
Hider  winrthy  to  have  composed  it." 
I  repeated  Lucy  Gray—**  What  p»- 
tlioB  I"  liaodamia— "Whatgrandeurl" 
"  These  poems  are  by  Wordsworth,*' 
at  length  I  said ;  **  and,  now  that  you 
know  this,  I  will  not  allow  you  to 
recede  from  one  svllable  of  your 
praise.*'  Since  that  aay,  I  have  heard 
no  more  of  Wordsworth's  childish* 
ness  from  my  worthy  friends.  Now, 
although  in  my  present  defence  of 
Wordsworth  I  cannot  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  concealhig  his  name, 
which  alone  excites  repugnance  in 
so  many  with  whom  a  name  is 
everv  thing;  jret  I  may  possibly 
startle  some  objectors  into  acquies- 
cence, by  flashing  before  theur  eyes 
those  passages  of  dazzling  merit,  for 
which  they  never  would  have  search- 
ed in  the  parent  volume.  Some  per- 
sons may  remark,  that  I  have  fill- 
ed three  Numbers  with  censures  of 
Wordsworth's  writings,  and  ihsX  I 
have  only  devoted  one  to  his  vindi- 
cation, i  answer,  that  blame  d^ 
inandsmore  particularity  thanpnuse. 
A  friend,  we  will  suppose,  reads  me 
a  favourite  poem.  Struck  with  some 
fine  passage,  I  exclaim,  **  How  beau- 
tiful!"  He  does  not  enquire,  **  Why 
do  you  think  that  passage  beautiful  ?" 
Shortly  after,  I  perhaps  exclaim,—- 
"  That  is  bad,  or  faulty."  Immedi- 
ately follows  the  question,  **  Why 
do  you  think  that  faulty  ?  Give  me 
your  reasons."  Thus,  having  cen- 
sured certain  parts  of  the  Writings 
and  Theory  of  Wordsworth,  I  con- 
Hidered  myself  bound  to  assign,  as 
if  in  reply  to  im  enquirer,  the  parti- 
cular causes  of  my  dislike ;  on  the 
other  hand,  m  substantiating  Words- 
worth's clidm  to  admiration,  I  would 
rather  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  men» 
tlian  endeavour  (a  hopeless  task!) 
to  argue  my  reader  Into  approba- 
tion. To  explain  my  meaning  more 
briefiy--Faults  may  be  detected  by 
analysis;  beauties  are  only  injured 
by  analrsis— faults  may  be  argued 
upon;  beauties  must  be  felt  On 
tliese  accounts,  I  consider  that  the 
best  refutation  of  all  poetical  ca- 
lunmies  against  Wordsworth's  vnri- 
tings,  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
Uiemselves.  I  would  simply  address 
a  noMMlmlror  of  the  pool  with  the 


well-known  entreaty^'*  Strike,  but 
hear  I"  Abuse  Wordswordi  as  much 
as  you  think  fit,  but  in  fairness,  lis- 
ten to  so  much  of  his  compositions 
as  after  ages  will  purify  trom  the 
dross  that  surrounds  them,  and  will 
collect  into  one  body  of  worth  and 
splendour.    Then  give  your  verdict 
—•and  continue  to  abuse  him,  if  you 
can.     Let  me  hope,  then,  that  in 
layinff  before  my  readers  some  of 
Wor&worth's  best  thmgs,  without 
many  comments  of  mv  own,  I  am 
doing  him  all  possible  lustice.  Hap* 
ly  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
have  hitherto  decided  upon  our  au- 
thor from  hearsay,  may  find  that 
thev  have  all  this  time  been  fightine 
witn  a  shadowy  Wordsworth  of  their 
own  creation.    Haply  the  passages, 
which  I  shall  bring  oefore  tnem,  will 
strike  their  minds  with  all  the  charms 
of  novelty,  as  well  as  of  poetical 
beauty. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  prove, 
by  appropriate  extracts  from  Words- 
worth's poems,  that  he  has  dinplav- 
ed  great  powers  of  description,  lu 
the  fir%t  place,  of  external  nature ; 
aecottdfy,  of  nature  as  connected 
with  some  internal  passion,  or  mo- 
ral thought,  in  the  heart  and  mind  of 
man;  tnirdfy,  of  human  appearance, 
as  indicative  of  human  character,  or 
varieties  of  feeling.  I  shall  also  at- 
tempt to  shew,  that  he  has  manifest- 
ed an  ability  to  move  the  affections 
by  means  of  simple  pathos-^that  he 
has  occasionally  attained  a  chaste 
and  classical  dignity — ^tliat  he  has 
successfully  illustrated  religious  and 
moral  truths;  and,  finally,  that  he 
has  brought  the  sonnet^that  difii- 
cult  vehicle  of  poetic  inspiration^ 
to  its  highest  possible  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence. 

In  description  of  natural  scenery, 
Wordsworth  is  almost  always  good. 
Like  AntsBus,he  is  strong  whenever 
he  touches  his  native  earth.  If,  in 
Ills  best  poems,  we  too  often  find 
something  to  condemn,  let  us  re- 
member, that  even  in  his  worst,  we 
frequenUy  stumble  upon  passages 
of  unexpected  beauty — passages  of 
pure  and  masterly  description.  In 
spite  of  the  self-riveted  chains  of 
ms  theory,  the  poet  will  break  forth 
throughout  Wordsworth's  writings, 
and  msify  hia  own  dogmas  as  tri- 
umphantly,  as  one  who  wishes  to  re- 
fute them  could  deake.    Even  from 
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the  dulne»9  of  a  Thanksgiving  Ode, 
sparklefl  of  living  poetry  shine  out. 
Whenever  Wordsworth  breaks  into 
description,  he  leaves  prose  far  be- 
hind.   For  instance— 

*<  The  stillDMs  of  these  frosty  phuna. 
Their  utter  atillneu,  and  the  silent  grace 
Of  yon  ethereal  summits^  white  with 


(Whose  tranquil  pomp  and  spotless  purity 

Report  of  storms  gone  by 

To  us  who  tread  below,) 

X)o  with  the  service  of  this  day  accord.** 

The  above  lines  are  calculated,  I 
may  safely  affirm,  to  imbue  tlie  mind 
with  tlie  very  feeling  of  a  calm  and 
tenderly  bright  winter's  day.  To  use 
a  strong  metaphor.  Silence  speaks  in 
them.  The  allusion  to  by-gone  tem- 
pests is  a  touch  from  a  master's  hand. 
It  heightens  without  disturbing  the 
universal  repose,  and  connects  the 
troublous  soul  of  man  wirh  the  serene 
aspect  of  nature— the  memory  of  the 
past,  wiUi  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent—earth with  heaven,  in  a  very 
happy  and  beautiful  manner.  Apri' 
on.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  man 
who,  like  Wordsworth,  possessing  a 
poet's  keen  perceptions,  has  passed 
all  his  life  amidst  the  grandeur  of  a 
mountainous  country,  should  pour 
upon  his  page  all  the  changeful  hues 
ot  clouds  and  vapours ;  and  should 
inform  his  verse  with  the  **  unde- 
scribed  sounds"  of  earth,  air,  and  wa- 
ter. Nor,  if  we  open  Wordsworth's 
volumes,  will  the  expectation  be  dis- 
appointed. I  do  not  know  any  author 
who  has  made  a  happier  use  of  the 
grand  phenomena  of  Nature.  His  little 
work  on  the  scenery  of  the  English 
Lakes,  although  written  in  prose, may 
be  mentioned  as  being  the  true  pro- 
duction of  a  poet  U  ought  to  be- 
come the  manual  of  the  poet,  and,  I 
may  add,  of  the  painter,  wno  is  study- 
ing Nature  in  her  own  domain.  This 
work  ik  remarkable,  if  it  were  only 
as  a  monument  of  the  superiority  of 
Imagination  over  Science.  Here  is  a 
man,  who  has  never  inscribed  him- 
self amongst  tlie  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  yet  who,  by  mere 
force  of  genius,  by  that  intuitive  pe- 
netration, which  "*  looks  all  Nature 
through,"  writes  like  a  painter,  com- 
poses pictures,  and  throws  out  sug- 
gestions, to  originate  which  our 
would-be  ClaudeB  and  Poussins  are 
totally  incapable. 


It  is  a  remarkable  draimetacrf 
that  our  great  deacriptiTe  ports  fasr- 
seldom  ventured  upon  a  particcU? 
delineation  of  mountain  scenery,  iLd 
its  accompan3ring  phenomena.*  MB- 
ton's  description  of  Paradise  is  likt-  i 
picture  skilfully  composed  from  ^ 
choicest  parts  of  individual  d^etrh*^. 
It  is  truth  arranged  hy  ficdon.  Tk«o  • 
son  (althou^  Immtu  in  a  land  of  Bk 
and  mountains)  seems  to  ahmat^, 
in  his  Seasons,  between  gotfcoL^ 
but  vague  representations  ^  fornix 
climes,  and  faithful   transcnpls  (^ 
England's  milder  scenery.    He  ^ 
pears  more  pleased 
'*  To  taste  the  smell  of  dairy,  and  itnmi 
Some  eminence,  Augusta,  in  thy  plair.<v' 
than  to  climb  the  painful  steeps  of  a 
Scottish  mountain.    He  excham^i  in- 
deed, **  To  me  be  Nature*8  vdiui;^ 
wide  displayed !" — but  for  wliatpfir> 
pose  V — **  Some  eiMsy  nsaaa^  rapn> 
red  to  translate."     His  Anett  piInL; 
— ^the  enchanting  ^  Castle  of  inde- 
lence" — in  the  composition  of  irhi<4 
the  mantle  of  Spenser  seems  tofaai^ 
descended  upon  the  bard — is  a  bsd 
of  dreams,  shadowed  by  nncarthhr 
groves,    illuminated    hy   uneartbh 
light  After  Thomson,  came  CouppT, 
vnio,  even  more  than  Thomson,  nur 
be  pronounced  to  have  adhff^  ti* 
real  English  landscape-paintiiie.    I 
do  not  mention  tlib  preailectiob  f«»r 
Nature's  common  form  as  a  defeat 
in  either  of  the  above-named  poft«. 
On  the  contrary,  I  conceive  that>  by 
their  choice  of  well-known  objertn, 
tliey  secured  for  themselves  a  more 
extensive  sympathy  than  they  coukl 
have  commanded,  liad  they  deUnestrd 
those  features  of  Nature,  which  vt 
not  (to  use  a  beautiful  expressioo  ot 
Sir  Thomas  Brown)  "  expansed  ub- 
to  the  eyes  of  aU."    But  the  resd^ 
will  perceive  the  wide   dominios, 
which  their  timidity  or  their  poTirr 
has  left  unconquered — unamropna- 
ted,  and,  as  it  were,  remij  to  th^ 
grasp  of  such  a  man  as  Wordsworth, 
who  not  only  was  born,  biit  hM  rp^i- 
ded  amongst  rocks,  takes,  and  mouiH 
tains,  (thus  uniting  the  force  of  habit 
to  that  of  early  association,)  and  who 
possesses  the  heart,  the  eye,  and  the 
hand  of  a  poet  Onthisgroand  Words- 
worth may  take  a  lofi^  and  eonunaad- 
ing  station.    When  I  reflect  that  to 
him  both  the  present  and  the  futnrp 
time  are  and  wiU  be  indebted  for  tiM 
most  accurate  and  noble  embadyiEtf 
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posed  to  retract  my  former  assertion, 
tliat  Wordsworth  has  done  nothing 
more  than  has  been  done  b^  others. 
He  is  not  the  first  descriptive  poet, 
but,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ne  is 
the  first  descriptive  poet  of  his  order. 
He  has  ffiven  *'  a  load  habitation  and 
a  name'^to  the  subtle  essences  of  the 
elements;  he  has  given  a  voice  to 
(Storms  and  torrents.  The  Excur- 
Hion  is  full  of  such  wild  determined 
forms  as  Salvator  Rosa  loved  to  fiing 
togetlier,— of  such  calm  or  such  tem- 
pestuous skies  as  Caspar  Poussin 
dared  to  tranfer  to  canvass.*  As  an 
example,  I  select  a  passage  which 
appears  to  me  a  triumphant  proof  of 
the  powers  of  language,  when  wield* 
ed  by  a  powerful  mind. 


Aitep, 


A  single  rtep,  that  freed  me  ham  the  skirts 
or  the  blind  vmpour,  open*d  to  my  yWvr 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
l)y  waking  sense,  or  by  the  dreaming  soul! 

«         •         •         •  • 

The  Appearance,instantaneoasly  dlsdoeed. 
Was  of  a  mighty  dty — ^boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  bailding,  sinking  far 
And  self-wlthdraim    into  a  wondrous 

depth, 
Far  sinking  into  splendour,  without  end. 
Fabric  it  secm*d  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 
With  alabaster  domes  and  silver  spires, 
And  Uaxing  terrace  upon  terrace  high 
Uplifted ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright 
111  avenues  disposed ;  there,  towers  begirt 
With  battlements,  that  on  their  restless 

fronts 
Bore  8tar« — illumination  of  all  gems ! 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been 

wrought 
I'pon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified;  on  them  and  on  the  coves, 
A  lid  moiin  taiu-steepsand  summits,  where- 

unto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky." 
Excursion. 

We  might  perhaps  search  in  vain 
throughout  tne  whole  compass  of 
English  poetry,  for  another  example 
of  **  words  tinged  with  so  many  co- 
lours." Yet  Wordsworth  exclaims, 
immediately  after  bringing  this  stri- 
king spectacle  so  successmlly  before 
the  imagination  of  the  reader, 

"  Oh  *twaa  an  unimaginable  sight  !'* 

So  far  will  a  true  poet's  feeling  tran- 
scend his  own  most  buminff  lan- 
guage.   I  have  before  blntedi  that 


the  hues  of  Nature  to  the  eye,  but 
has  also  imitated  her  harmonies  to 
the  ear.  Of  tliis,  also,  I  will  adduce 
an  instance. 

*'  Astounded  in  the  mountain  gap 
By  peals  of  thunder,  clap  on  cla]>. 
And  many  a  terror*striking  flash. 
And  gamewkerty  as  it  geems,  a  crash 
Among  the  rocks ;  with  weight  of  rain, 
And  sullen  motions,  long  and  slow, 
TTuit  to  a  dreary  distance  go — 
Till,  breaking  in  upon  the  dying  strain, 
A  rending  o*er  his  head  begins  the  firay 
again." 

Waggoner, 

Surely  the  four  lines  marked  by 
the  Italic  character  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question,  whe- 
tlier  such  a  grace  as  Imitative  Har- 
mony really  exists.    I  own  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  effect  upon  the  mind  depends 
upon  the  meaning  associated  with 
the  words ;  but  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, that  words  desi^ative  of  sound, 
have  naturally  denved  their  birth 
from  an  attempt— in  the  infancy  of 
language — actually  to  imitate   the 
sounds  of  which  they  are  symbolical. 
After  God's  own  language — the  He- 
brew—and the  affluent  Greek,  there 
.is  probably  no  tongue  so  rich  in  imi- 
tative harmonies  as  our  own.  Where- 
ever  its  native  texture  breaks  boldly 
fordi  through  the  foreign  fripperies 
with  which  it  is  overlaid,  it  possesses 
all  the  strength  of  elemental  Nature. 
Our  climate,  our  insular  situation, 
the  character  of  our  earliest  conquer- 
ors, may,  in  some  degree,  account  for 
this.    We  shoidd  naturally  expect, 
that  the  land  of  ocean  and  of  storm 
would  engender  a  more  shiewy  lan- 
guage tlian  the  sunny  plahis  of  France. 
Let  any  person,  witli  a  true  ear,  ob- 
serve the  difference  between  the  two 
words  snow  and  rain.    The  hushing 
sound  of  the  sibilant,  in  the  first,  fol- 
lowed by  the  soft  liquid,  and  by  the 
round  full  vowel,  is  not  less  indica- 
tive of  the  still  descent  of  snow,  than 
the  harsher  liquid  and  vowel,  in  the 
second,  are  of  the  falling  shower.    I 
fear  that  I  shall  be  considered  fanci- 
ful, yet  I  cannot  help  remarking  that 
the  letter  /?,  tlie  sound  of  \vhich, 
when  lengthened  out,  is  so  express- 
ive of  the  murmur  of  streams  and 
brooks,  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
words  relatmg  to  the  element  of  wa- 
fer, and  in  such  combinations  as,  ei* 
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thor  single  or  reduplicated,  suit otc- 
cisel V  ito  different  modifications.  The 
words  "  long''  and  "  slow"  are,  if  pro- 
nounced in  a  natural  manner,«ctual- 
ly  of  a  longer  time  than  the  words 
short  and  quick.  There  is  a  drag  up* 
on  the  nasal  iV^and  G;  there  is  a  pro- 
tracted eff^ect  in  the  vowel  followed 
by  a  double  vowel,  in  the  two  firat 
words,  not  to  be  found  in  the  two 
last.  To  speak  musically,  the  former 
might  be  noted  down  in  semibrevea, 
the  latter  in  crotchets.  I  forbear  to 
say  more  on  the  intimate  connexion 
between  language  and  the  sounds  or 
ideas  of  which  it  is  symbolical,  since 
the  subject  is  extensive  and  import- 
ant enough  to  demand  a  separate  dis- 
sertation. Thus  much,  however,  in 
illustration  of  Wordswortli's  beauti- 
ful lines,  wherein  the  sound  is  so 
tnie  an  echo  to  the  sense,  I  trusty 
will  not  be  thought  irrelevant  So 
replete  are  Words  wortli's  works  with 
passages  of  fine  or  of  pleasing  de- 
scription, that  it  is  difificult  to  parti- 
cularize a  few,  and  impossible  to 
name  them  all.  I  must^  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  pointing  out  those 
which  appear  to  me  more  especially 
to  display  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Nature,  and  a  graphic  fidelity 
in  representing  her  varieties.  In  the, 
Waggoner,  a  description  of  early 
morning,  beginning*- 

**  See  Sk!ddaw*s  top  with  rosy  light 
Is  touch'd," 

would,  I  believe,  have  been  as  often 
quoted  with  entliusiasm  as  Walter 
Scott's  moonlight  picture  of  Melrose 
Abbey,  had  it  been  found  amongst 
tlie  minstrelsy  of  the  great  Northern 
Magician.  How  fresh  and  vigcnrous 
is  the  following  couplet— 

'*  Thence  look  thou  forth  o'op  wood  and 

lawn. 
Hoar  with  thefrost-like  dews  ofdawn,^ 

How  admirably  the  poet  has  placed 
in  the  landscape,  by  a  single  touch, 

"  Tlic  ruin'd  towers  of  Tlurelkcld  Hall, 

Lurking  in  a  double  shade. 

By  trees  and  lingering  twilight  made  P* 

A  fragment,  entitled  a  Night-Piece, 
amongst  the  minor  poems,  deserves 
notice.  It  is  a  fragment,  as  carefully 
finished  as  one  of  Raphaers  heads 
from  the  life,  intended  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  larger  picture,  and  per- 
haps more  beautiful  by  itself,  £mi 


the  Writings  of  WordtwordL     !> 

when  forming  a  portton  ti  <a& 
beauties.  In  reading  it,  we  seem  v* 
tually  to  behold 

•*  The  continaoiu  dcmd  of  tnrture  cW 
Heavyand  wan,  all  whiten*d  bythe  m-m 

and,  like  the  travello'  on  bis  h:it 
some  journey,  we  are  startled  br  -h 
sudden  gleam  of  lights  by  whkb  r^ 
clouds  are  split  asunder.  Wei<ii>k 
up  and  behold 

«  The  dear  Mmmi  and  the  gkrrof  i?* 
Hea;veDS.'* 

In  what  foUowSy  there  is  a  fine  p<>  t^ 
cal  touch — a  sort  of  my8tcriou>  t^a  > 

<'  There  in  ahlack.  Use  vaaU  ^  ^ 

along. 
Followed  by  muidtadesof  stfcBn,that.  «nai: 
And  sharp,  and  bright,  along  th«  dark  ^^; '' 
Drive  aa  ilie  driTes  ;^--Ju)w/ast  tM^  -  ■  ' 

cRMiy, 
Yfivamhmotf  Tkewind  is  n  i^  ^ 
But  they  an  sUaU,^ 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  my^  i  to 
passages  of  almost  pure  descripr  "^ 
But  Wordsworth  occasionailT  u-jj- 
bines  very  beautiful  feelings  ^'^^ 
beautiful  imagery,  and  intarpret<<  >^- 
ture's  meanings  wiUi  the  iniiia  •  5 
knowledge  of  (me  who,  to  u^  ^^ 
own  expreasioii,  is  endowni  v^i^' 
''  the  visi<m  and  tlie  fiicuitj  diviin 
In  other  words,  he  has  (as  I  uD<i'^- 
took,  in  the  second  place,  to  proo ' 
successfully  exhibited  *  Katurf  »• 
connexion  with BoiiieiBtenialpft*'?''f' 
or  moral  thought,  in  the  heart  i-i  ;- 
mmd  of  man."  The  passage,  f^-'^^' 
I  am  about  to  adduce,  m  te^Hm•••'^ 
of  this,  is,  as  an  extract,  lowr;  ^i^'  ^^ 
any  one  should  feel  that  it  is  Ion:,  r 
may  say,  with  Beattie,  **  He  ueviU'  *■ 
woo  the  Muse— he  is  her  scorn"  I 
should  be  most  unjust  to  the  p<^^ 
were  I  not  to  give  the  passage  co- 
tire  : — 

"  Has  not  the  Soul,  the  hang  ©^  roar  I" 
Received  a  shock  of  awfiil  consdou^n^- 
In  some  calm  season,  when  thm  l^'O 

rocks, 
At  Dight*s  approadi,  fariog  down  tb  i">- 

clouded  sky 
To  rest  upon  their  cfaHnmuiinbtent  xaSi^ 
A  temple  framing  of  dimensiflm  '^^ 
And  yet  not  too  eoormons  for  the  wa^^ 
Of  human  anthem»— ehoral  toog,  («r  Imi^ 
Sublime  of  instrumental  barmMiT, 
To  glorify  tV  Etmal!  What  if  ih^ 
DM  noTcr  hnOc  the  stiUam  thM  pr^^ 
Here,  if  the  sekmn  nj^iipgik  be  »»^' 
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places  remote  from  that  confused 
munttuv  of  human  existence,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  ita  share 
in  aeadenidg  tones  so  delicate.  Per* 
haps  die  dewy  freshnese  of  the  night 
air  may  be  a  fitter  medium  for  sound ; 
but  certam  it  is,  that  I  have  been 
{^ble  to  divide  from  each  other  the 
notes  of  the  various  streams,  amidst 
U)e  »uieral  concert,  (united  ^et  dis- 
tinct) as  one  would  distinguish  be- 
tween voice  and  voice  in  a  chorus 
of  birds.  The  *^  iron  knell"  is  mor^ 
finely  characteristic  of  the  raven's 
note  than  can  be  conceived  by  any 
person  who  has  not  hear4  it  coma 
suddenly  upon  tlie  ear,  in  a  solitarv 
vale,  clanging  from  rock  to  rock 
with  monotonous  grandeur.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  effect  which 
it  produces  is  positively  startling* 
No  ordinary  idea  of  a  raven's  croak 
will  assist  us  in  forming  a  notion  of 


And  the  loft  woodl«rk  bers  did  iwwr 

chant 
Hervespen^  Natvre  fidk  not  W  loroTide 
Impuke  and  nttersnee,    Th«  whiyering 

ahr 
Sends   inspiration    from   tho   shadowy 

hsightsi 
And  blind  recesses  of  tlio  aavcm*d  roeks; 
The  little  rills  and  waters  numberios^ 
Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  tbelr  notes 
With  the  loud  streams  i  and  often«  at  the 

hour 
When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  starsi  is 

heard. 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge, 
One  Toice— the  solitary  Raven,  flying 
Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark-bliw 

dome, 
Unseen,  perchance  above  the  power  of 

sight — 
An  iron  kneU  f  With  echoes  from  a|hr. 
Faint,  and  stm  fidnter.** 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  phenomena  of  mountainous  coun- 
tries, I  need  not  point  out  the  exqui- 
site fitness  of  every  component  part 
of  the  above  description.  But  to 
those  who  have  never  dwelt  amongst 
rocks  and  waters,  I  may  observe, 
that,  in  all  its  accompaniments,  there 
is  a  peculiar  truth  and  beau^,  which 
can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  lowlier  regions,  how- 
ever they  may  enter  into  the  feeh- 
iiigs  with  which  the  description  is 
connected.  The  soul  of  any  refleo 
tive  being  may,  indeed,  receive  "  a 
shock  of  awful  consciousness"  from 
tlie  contemplation  of  tlie  unclouded 
heavens ;  but  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple are  wanting— 4hose  walls  which, 
as  if  endued  with  silent  life,  are  so 
finely  smd  by  the  poet  to  bring  down 
the  sky  to  rest,  as  if  with  love,  upon 
theirjglorious  sunomits.  The  weaving 
iu  of^the  evening  shades  has  com- 
pletely this  effect.  The  outlines  of 
the  mountains  do  not  so  much  ap- 
pear to  soar  into  the  clear-obscure, 
HH  to  attract  the  clear-obscure  U^ 
wards  themselves.  Again,  there  is  a 
|H*culiar  propriety  in  l£e  accompany- 
iu(^  melodies  witii  which  liie  poet 
haH  enriched  his  scenery.  Amongst 
mountains,  the  hush  of  evening  draws 
forth  the  sound  of  the  smaller  water- 
falls in  a  wonderful  and  almost  un- 
accountable manner.  By  night  I  hav« 
M^emed  to  hear  fifty  streams,  the 
voices  of  which  I  never  could  distiiH 
guish  dvring  tho  stiUeel  day,  e^^eii  In 


it.  The  <<  uron  knell"  of  the  poe^ 
with  all  its  dim  associations,  will 
raise  Uie  imagination  as  near  to  tlie 
reality  as  is  perhaps  possible.  In 
fine,  &e  severe  rejection  of  all  com* 
Bioa-place  ornament  from  the  above 
passage — of  all  but  that  which  suits 
the  season  and  the  scene — the  ap- 
propriate solemnity  of  the  versifica- 
tion, and  the  sustmned  loftiness  of 
the  diction,  render  the  whole  de- 
acriptimi  consistent  and  majestic 

Altibough  I  consider  Wordsworth 
mistaken  m  so  constantly  endeavour- 
ing to  educe  lofty  feelings  from  lowly 
eubjects,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that 
he  is  occasionally  successful  in  the 
working  up  of  apparently  unpromi- 
sing materials.  A  little  piece,  called 
Nutting,  is  a  pleasing  instance  of 
this ;  and  he  has  not  only  contrived 
to  render  dtating  poetical,  but  has 
made  it  the  basis  of  some  very  stri- 
king description,  combined  with  en- 
nobling sensations.  He  represents 
himself  in  the  sportive  vigour  of 
youth,  together  with  his  companionSi 
engaged  m  this  sport  :«— 

«  All  shod  with  steel. 
We  hissed  along  the  polish'd  ice,  in  gaoMS 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase. 
And  woodland  pleasures.** 

Wliat  follows  b  extremely  beauti* 
ful:-. 

«  Widi  the  din 
Meanwhile  the  pfedploes  rang  aloud ; 
The  leafless  trees,  and  every  icy  crag, 
Tilled  like  iron ;  tr/itte  (he  distant  hills 
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gination,  that  cidm  yet  radiant  pow^r 

from  which  ^  the  dangeroiui  pas^ion^ 
keep  aloof."   There  was  cwice  a  l(»ii^ 
controversy  between  the  r€«pertixe 
eflfects  of  art  and  nature.    Ijie  tn  o 
should  nevier  have  been  dii^omi-d 
Art  is  not  felt  as  art»  but  as  Icailir  .' 
us  back  to  man  and  nature.    Ti.f 
world  is  the  habitation  of  man.  View- 
ed merely  as  a  stupendous  effort  d 
creative  power,  it  is  elevating:  wr,- 
ed  as  our  own  home,  it  is  toucliiii:: 
—for  its  meaning  and  its  purpose  art 
before  us.     Look  over  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  country:     Is  it  tlie  nitre 
sight  which  fills  the  eyes  with  tcar>  r 
Unconsciously  die  thought  occurs 
upon  how  many  human  hopes  asd 
fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  we  gare  m 
ignorance!  Every  little  column  \A 
smoke,  pointing  out  the  habitati<in 
of  man,  may  be  the  index  to  a  $«^d^ 
of  suffering,  or  of  delight,  may  euiii' 
the  eye  to  the  arena  of  a  struirdor 
which  demons  and  ani^els  watcL  in 
emulous  anxiety.  Yonder  old  tower, 
how  eloquently  it  speaks  of  monrd 
grandeur  and  decay !   Yonder  ^p, 
now  it  brings  even  the  misrhty  ocean 
within    the    sphere    of    Gumanity! 
Should  the  prospect  be  over  a  deso- 
late region,  "  empty  of  all  shape  <it 
life,"  the  source  of  its  effect  up»^ii 
our  feelings  is,  under  a  different  mo- 
dification, still  the  same — man— t'i«r 
ever,  man.    We  are  affected  by  tbf 
thought  that  man  is  not  there — there, 
where  he  ought  to  be.     In  the  fir<t 
case,  we  looked  upon  him  in  con- 
nexion with  his  birth-right— now,  we 
gaze  upon  the  inheritance  without 
the  heir.    The  veriest  anch<Mite  that 
ever  raved  about  solitude,  owes  tht> 
force  of  his  appeal  to  the  existence 
of  the  world  which  he  deprecate«. 
But  I  have  detained  my  reader  to*» 
long  from  the  conclusion  of  Words- 
worth's lines  upon  skating.    As  its« 
own  beauty  will  speak  for  itself,  I 
will  give  the  rest  of  the  poem  with- 
out further  remark;  merely  premi- 
sing—for the  benefit  of  Southroa:*>- 
that  the  ice  of  lakes,  which  aie  fetl 
by  pure  mountain  streams,  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  the  ice  of  tlie  St  r- 
pentine  River.   It  is,  without  a  strtHu: 
metaphor,  a  crystal  pavement,  ca}ia- 
ble  of  reflecting  Ae  stars  as  truly 
as  did  the  unfrozen  waters.   So  traii- 
spiciious  is  ice  of  this  nature,  that  it 
is  somewhat  awful  to  move  over  its 
unu-ied  surface,  beoe^th  which  the 


Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 

Of  melanchofy,  not  unnoticed ;  while  the 

stars 
Eastward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in 

the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away.'* 

The  lines  distinguished  by  italics 
possess  a  grace  similar  to  that  which 
I  pointed  out.  in  a  previous  quotation. 
As  there  the  memory  of  **  storms 
gone  by"  endeared  still  more  the 
present  tranquillity  of  nature,  so  here 
the  "alien  sound  of  melancholy"  en- 
hances joy  by  a  thought  of  sorrow. 
We  are  strange  beings :  we  love  to 
be  reminded  of  our  mortal  state  even 
in  the  midst  of  our  desires  to  forget 
it :  We  pursue  pleasure,  but  we  are 
ever  looking  back  upon  pain:  W^e 
would  fain  prolong  the  banquet  of 
life,  yet  we  place  a  skull  in  the  midst 
of  its  festal  flowers.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause ours  is  a  twofold  life — the 
union  of  mortal  with  immortal.  W^e 
covet  happiness  by  the  very  consti- 
tution of  our  nature :  we  find  earthly 
happiness  insufllicient — ^we  turn  back 
to  the  more  majestic  form  of  sorrow. 
We  court  the  transitory,  but  seek 
the  permanent.  On  this  account  it 
is,  that  whatever  addresses  us  as  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  us  feel 
that  we  are  more  than  man,  has  the 
greatest  power  over  our  passions. 
Shakspeare  well  knew  that  mirth  is 
a  more  affecting  thing  than  grief,  or 
rather,  tliat  mirth  is  the  very  avenue 
to  grief.  Again,  the  affections  are 
more  readily  called  into  play  by  a 
mixture  of  mirth  and  melancholy, 
because  such  a  mixture  does  actual- 
ly more  resemble  human  life,  witii 
which  out  affections  are  entwined, 
than  a  mere  transcript  of  one  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other.  One 
brief  note  coming  from  the  depths 
of  sorrow  upon  the  light  strains  of 
pleasure,  unlocks  our  tears  more 
quickly  than  the  most  solemn  invo- 
cation to  woe.  Although  Words- 
worth does  not  precisely,  like  Shak- 
speare, make  us  weep  with  a  witti- 
cism, yet  no  author  is  more  happy 
than  himself  in  heightening  his  sub- 
ject by  a  hint,  a  suggestion,  by  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud,  %\1iich  causes  us 
to  look  up  to  the  cloud  itself.  He 
^  ves  the  picture  life  without  marring 
Its  repose.  He  does  not  present  us 
with  a  description  of  external  nature 
alone,  because  he  knows  that  exter- 
i»al  nature  chiefly  addresses  Uic  ima- 
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eye  can  descend  into  strange  depths 
and  oozy  hollows. 


**  Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 

Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 

Glanced  sideways,  leaving  the  tomultuoofl 

tlirong, 
To  cross  the  bright  reflection  of  a  star, 
Image  that,  dying  still  before  me,  gleam*d 
Upon  the  ^ssy  plain  :  and  often-times 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through   the  darlcness, 

spinning  still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels, 
Stopp'd  short ;  yet  still  the  solitary  diifs 
Wheel'd  by  me,  ev*n  as  if  the  earth  had 

roli'd, 
With  visible  motion,  her  diurnal  round ! 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 
Feebler  and   feebler ;  and  I  stood  and 

watch*d 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  summer  sea." 

I  now  proceed  to  shew  that  Words- 
worth displays  power  in  his  portraits 
of  human  beings.  Here  also  he  is 
not  a  mere  describer.  The  linea- 
ments which  he  draws,  are  indica- 
tions of  the  mind  within.  Not  un- 
frequently  he  gives  some  masterly 
touches,  which  are  to  the  character 
described,  what  the  hands  of  a  watch 
are  to  the  dial-plate.  They  tell  the 
**  whereabout"  of  die  whole  man. 
Indeed,  Wordsworth  is  altogether  so 
graphic  in  his  delineations  both  of 
nature  and  of  human  beings,  that  if  I 
did  not  remember  the  remark  of 
Horace,  **  Ut  pictura,  poesis  erit,"  I 
should  conclude  that  he  had  deeply 
studied  the  art  of  painting.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  herem  consists  the  dif- 
ference between  the  poet  and  the 
poetaster.  Whfle  the  latter  only 
describes  either  from  recollection, 
or  from  a  survey  of  some  object,  the 
former  paints  from  an  image  before 
his  mental  eye^an  image  in  this 
respect  transcendbff  Nature  herself, 
inasmuch  as  it  combmes  the  selectest 
parts  of  Nature.  **  Be  desperately 
individual  in  your  studies  from  na- 
ture," said  a  celebrated  artist  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  wished  to  excel 
in  painting ;  **  in  your  perfect  com- 
positions, be  as  general  as  you 
please."  The  advice,  if  addressed  to 
a  poet,  would  be  equally  good.  He 
must  not  aim  at  depicting  the  forms 
of  nature  so  much  as  the  ^  spirit  of 
her  forms."  Wordsworth,  m  his 
representation  of  Peter  BeU|  haa 


admirably  ei^mplified  this  imagina- 
tive kind  of  painting.  I  cannot  give 
a  better  specimen  of  his  successful 
efforts  in  this  vein. 


''  Though  nature  could  not  touch  his  heart 
.    By  lovely  forms  and  placid  weather. 
And  tender  sounds,  yet  you  might  see 
At  once  that  Peter  Bell  and  she 
Had  often  been  together. 

A  savage  wildness  round  kim  hung 
As  of  a  dweller  out  of  doors ; 

In  his  whole  figure  and  his  mien, 

A  savage  character  was  seen 

Of  mountains  and  of  dreary  moors. 


He  had  a  dark  and  sidelong  walk. 

And  long  and  slouching  was  his  gait ; 
Beneath  his  looks  so  bare  and  bold. 
You  might  perceive  hit  spirit  cold 
Was  placing  with  some  inward  bait. 

«         *         •         •         # 
There  was  a  hardness  in  his  cheek, 

There  was  a  hardness  in  his  eye, 
As  if  the  man  had  fixed  his  face, 
In  many  a  solitary  place, 

Against  the  wind  and  open  sky." 

I  would  ask  those,  who  are  possessed 
with  an  opinion  that  Wordsworth  is 
a  childish  writer,  if  this  portrait  be 
not  sketched  with  a  vigorous  hand  ? 
Do  we  not  seem  actually  to  look  upon 
the  lawless  wanderer,  who, 

"  To  all  th*  unshaped  half-human  thoughts 

Which  solitary  Nature  feeds. 
Mid  summer  storms,  or  winter's  ice. 

Has Join*d  whatever  vice, 

The  cruel  city  breeds  ?" 

Is  not  the  man's  whole  history 
written  in  his  countenance  ?  Does 
it  not  tell  tales  of  i^iKhtly  plunder, 
and  dail  V  debauchery  r  Does  it  not 
hint  dark  secrets  of  alliances  with 
smugglers  on  the  coast,  with  gipsies 
on  the  wold,  with  poachers  in  the  fo- 
rest ?  Is  it  not  hard  and  cruel  enough 
to  be  the  tablet  of  an  altar,  whereon 
the  hope  and  peace  of  manv  a  rustic 
beauty  has  been  sacrificed?  Upon 
that  brow  has  gathered  the  sweat  of 
no  honest  toil,  the  swarthy  tint  of  no 
rural  labour— there  may  be  even  a 
spot  of  blood.  He  has  been  with  na^ 
ture,  yet  nature  has  touched  him 
not  Her  storms  have  furrowed  his 
face,  but  have  only  annealed  his 
heart  Can  any  thought  be  more 
striking?  What  can  represent  more 
forcibly  the  desperate  conditioii  o( 
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the  man  diaii  the  ideft  that  nature 
herself  has  contributed  to  harden 
him,  as  the  pure  soft  element  of  wa>» 
ter,  dropping  through  some  glowny 
chasm,  sometimes  converts  to  stone 
the  substances  on  which  it  foils  ? 
Let  me  now  place  before  the  reader 
a  portrait  in  quite  a  different  style— 
a  Morland  after  a  Salvator— the 
representation  of  a  true  English 
ploughboy, 

'' His  Joints  are  atilT; 
Beneath  s  cnmhrons  lrook»  thst  to  ths 

knees 
Invests  the  thriving  churls  his  kga  wpfmr. 
Fellows  to  those  which  lustily  upheld 
The  wooden  stools,  for  everkating  use. 
On  which  our  fsthers  sste.     And  miurk 

his  brow  ! 
Under  whose  shagf^  osnopy  sre  set 
Two  eyes,  not  dim,  but  of  a  healthy  stare  ; 
Wide,  slug^h,  Uank,  and  ignorant,  and 

strange ; 
Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 
A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 
From  infant  conning  of  the  Christ-cross 


Or  puzzling  through  a  primer.  Has  hr 

line. 
Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at 

l**t,"  JExcursion* 

There  is,  in  the  above  lines,  a  kind 
of  forcible  humour,  which  may  re- 
mind the  reader  of  Cowper's  manner 
in  the   Task.    The  versification  is 
good,  and  gives  so  much  point  to  the 
thoughts,  that  it  should  seem  as  if 
custom,  rather  than  necessity,  had 
caused  all  satires,  from  Donne  to 
Churchill,  to  be  written  in  rhyme. 
^  In  describing  the  external  indica- 
tions of  human  passions,  the  silent- 
eloquence    of    look    and   gesture, 
Wordswortliis  sometimes  eminently 
successful.     The    whole    stoiy   of 
Margaret,  in  Uie  Excursion,  is  a  series 
of  affecting  pictures.    Her  husband 
had  joined  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and 
she  had  heard  no  tidings  of  him  for 
more  than  a  year.     The   gradual 
doubt   respecting   his  fate,  slowly 
sickening  into  despair,  is  touched, 
through  all  its  gradations,  with  a 
most  skilful  pencil.    By  degrees  her 
garden  and  cottage,  which  used  to 
display  all  tiie  pride  of  neatness, 
••  bespeak  a  sleej^y  hand  of  negli- 
gence," and  at  length  fall  into  de^y 
and  ruin.   The  mourner's  spirit  sinks 
into  a  kindred  state  of  diesolation, 
and  yet  she  cannot  rest.    Her  des- 
pwr  is  even  witiiout  t&e  wmfwt  of 


\tB  usual  apathy.  The  irritalion  s^ 
ways  kept  up  by  the  remains  of  *^u*- 
penae— by  the  absmce  of  all  tid:a:>, 
and  tiie  consequent  impoesibiliTy  »t 
utter  certainty — gives  a  restle^i^nts^ 
to  her  mind,  and  to  tiie  movemptt* 
of  her  body.  If  she  sees  a  soMjy 
pass,  her  cheek  still  flushes,  and  l#rr 
step  involuntarilv  bears  her  from  t^ 
cottage  door*    Even  her  child 

**  Had  fivm  ita  mother  oMglkt  the  tnd. 

of  grief. 
And  sigh'd  amidst  its  ]ilaytlifaig«.* 

A  State  more  miserable  can  scarctflr 
be  conceived.  As  a  contemporaij 
poet  has  observed, 

**  What  can  match  the  sidaKss  «i 


To  act,  to  soffer,  may  he  nobly  sreat^ 
Bat  natore^s  mightiest  effort  is  to  w^t  "^ 

In  such  a  condition,  the  mind  ex- 
pends its  force  upon  itself.  Its  ener- 
gies fall  back  upon  the  heart  liU 
arrows  sent  towtutls  heaven.  >\- 
thing  is  known,  therefore  nothln.' 
can  he  combated.  Nothing-  is  t«  be 
done,  but  every  tiling  Is  txTbe  fearrd 
Here,  the  human  imagination  '13  im- 
veiled  in  Its  most  terrible  aspect— 
here  its  endless,  boundless,  inde^ 
tructible  powers  find  their  full  scope. 
Conjecture  cannot  exhaust  it.  Possi- 
bility cannot  confine  it.  Word«i- 
worth  has  given  to  the  world  perhaps 
tiie  finest  picture  extant  of  a  beinf, 
whose  thougiits  thus  beat  themse}\  t^ 
against  the  bars  of  their  prison.  Tht* 
following  passage  can  scarcely  bt 
read  witn  an  immoved  heart: 

"  Yea,  it  would  have  grieved 
Your  very  aoul  to  see  her ;  erermore 
Her  eyelids  drooped,  her  eyes  were  down- 
wards cast ; 
And,  when  she  at  her  table  ipive  me  fo*l, 
She  did  not  look  at  me.     Her  voice  w« 

low. 
Her  body  was  subdued.     In  every  act. 
Pertaining  to  her  house  affairs,  app^vd 
The  mtrdess  ttiBness  tfa  MtaJhj^  «r^/, 
Sdf-occwpied,  to  which  aU  tmtward  Mr»r;« 
ArtUkemiuae  matter,     StUl  she  sigh  .1. 
But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breaot  was^, 
NoheayingofthelMart.      WliOe  hr  the 

We  sate  togeAer,  aigln  oime  on  my  «ir, 
I  knew  not  how,  and  harOly  whence  tlK'y 
cwne."  JEmtr^iom. 

The  ^ower  which  Wordsworth  h*» 
shewn  m  the  foregoUur  description, 
to  move  the  softer  afliections,  leads 
me  to  tiie  next  branch  of  my  sTihj#»fr. 
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I  would  prove  that  simple  pathos  la 
an  attribute  of  Wordawortlrs  muae. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  authors 
never  esteem  their  productions  a^ 
cordinff  to  their  real  degrees  of  me* 
rit.     Wordsworth  is  a  singular  in* 
stance  of  the  trudi  of  this  observa- 
tion.   He  has  pointed  out  the  Idiot 
Boy  and  Goody  Blake  to  the  reader's 
notice,  but  has  omitted  altogether 
the  mention  of  some  pieces,  which 
more  nearly  than  any  thing  he  ever 
wrote  exemplify  the  best  parts  of 
his  own  theory.  Occasionally  he  has 
quaffed  from  the  very  Hippocrene  of 
iMature,  and  has  displayed  the  pure 
and  simple  effects  of  real  inspiration. 
I  would  adduce,  as  an  example  of 
this,  <<  The  Complaint  of  a  Forsaken 
Indian  Woman.^    I  must  premise, 
that,  when  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Iiforth  America,  in  tiie  migrations 
consequent  upon  their  wild  and  ore* 
carious  mode  of  existence,  pass  from 
one  reffion  to  another,  a  cruel  neces* 
aity  obliges  them  to  leave  behind  any 
of  their  comrades,  who,  from  sick* 
ness  or  a  failure  of  strength,  shall 
fall  by  the  way.    In  those  desolate 
tracts,  to  delay  their  own  progress 
on  the  sufferer's  account,  would  en- 
danger the  lives  of  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  and  often  the  poor  creature, 
who  endures  all  the  tortures  of  a 
forced  march,  will  voluntarily  re- 
quest to  be  left  to  the  milder  lumd 
of  death.   The  last  offices  which  the 
tribe  render  to  their  deserted  com- 
panions, are  to  kindle  a  fire,  and 
to  leave  a  supply  of  water  and  food 
beside  them,  widi  the  lingering  hope 
that  they  may  yet  be  able  to  resume 
their  journey.    The  subject  is  in  it- 
self affecting,  and  Wordsworth  has 
treated  it  in  a  very  touching  manner. 
The  dying  woman,  whose  lament 
falls  upon  the  silence  of  the  frozen 
desert,  breaks  out  into  speech  with 
that  sort  of  impatient  horror  which 
the  utter  lonefiness  and  awful  ap- 
pearances of  that  dreadful  region 
might  be  supposed  to  excite : 
'*  Before  I  m0  aaothflr  day, 
Oh  l«t  my  body  die  Awny ! 
In  sleep,  I  hev  the  northern  gleanu, 
The  Mtars  were  mingled  with  my  dreamt." 

The  haunting  effect  of  strange  wild 
oltjects  upon  the  enfeebled  mind  of 
sickness  is  in  the  last  couplet  finely 
conceived  So  abo  is  the  idea  that 
Nhe  could  have  traveiied  on  yet  a 
iiUle  farther  wiih  her  companions : 


^  Alas !  ye  might  have  dr«g|*d  ma  on 
Another  day,  a  aingle  one ! 
Too  soon  I  yielded  to  deefalr*. 
Why  did  ye  listen  to  my  prayer  ? 
Whai  ye  were  gone  my  Umbs  were  etr^tyer,** 

This  is  beautifully  true  to  nature.  It 
is  not  for  her  own  sake  that  she  clings 
so  tenaciously  to  life  and  to  human 
fellowship — not  on  her  own  account 
does  she  pray  so  earnestly  for  **  an- 
other day— a  suigle  one."  She  is  a 
mother ;  and  as  every  fraction  of  thne 
spent  with  her  infant  is  a  heap  of  gold, 
so  every  least  division  of  an  hour 
nassed  apart  from  it  isaweightof  lead. 
Who  can  read  the  continuation  of 
her  complaint  without  being  moved  ? 

«  My  child  f  they  gave  thee  to  another^ 
A  woTHon  who  was  not  thy  mother. 
When  from  my  arms  my  babe  they  took, 
Oh  me,  how  strangely  did  he  look  ! 
Through  his  whole  body  something  ran, 
A  most  stranjue  working  did  I  see ;— 
As  if  he  strove  to  be  a  man, 
That  he  might  poll  the  sledge  fye  me." 

The  first  couplet  is  worth  whole 
reams  of  amplification.  The  single 
line— ••  A  woman  who  was  not  9iy 
mother,"  is  a  world  of  feeling  in  it- 
self. Thus  does  a  great  master  find 
the^  shortest  passage  to  the  heart, 
while  a  mere  describer,  wandermg 
in  a  labyrinth,  never  reaches  the 
heart  at  all.  The  poem  concludes 
with  a  bmst  of  deurious  agony— a 
state  of  mind  in  which  intense  desire 
dares  possibility : 

"  ni  follow  you  across  the  snow ;     ' 
Te  trayel  heavily  and  8V>w ! 
In  spite  of  all  my  weary  pain, 
ru  look  upon  your  tents  again !" 

Always,  with  the  exception  of  Bet- 
ty Foy,  Wordsworth  has  been  pe- 
culmrly  happy  in  his  delmeation  of 
the  Maternal  Passion.  Were  I  not 
afraid  to  multiply  quotations,!  should 
dwell  more  particularly  on  a  small 
poem  entitled  '*  The  Affliction  of 
Margaret"  I  cannot,  however,  omit 
the  following  stanxa,  since  the  feel- 
ing which  it  conveys  is  cifMble  of 
general  q)plicatiQtt : 

"  Ah  little  doth  the  young  one  dream. 
When  full  of  play  and  chiidltdi  cares. 
What  power  hath  ev*u  his  wildest  screara' 
Heard  by  his  mother  unawares. 
He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  g^eas : 
Years  to  a  mother  bring  distress, 
But  do  not  make  her  lore  the  kss." 
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"  But,  dear  me,"  methinks  I  hear  a 
Boft  voice  timidly  enquire,  **  has  Mr 
Wordsworth  never  written  anything 
about  an — another— sort  of  love?*' 
He  has.  Madam ;  and  se  well  as  to 
deser\'e  tlie  gratitude  of  the  whole 
feqiale  community.  While  your  fa- 
vourite. Lord  Byron,  has  represented 
you  as  the  mere  objects  of  a  frantic 
passion,  which  I  wiU  not  name,  and 
has  luxuriated  accordingly  in  de- 
scriptions of  gazelle  eyes  and  hya- 
cintnine  locks,  Wordsworth  has  paint- 
ed you  with  equal  purity  and  warmth. 
Exquisite  as  are  Lord  Byron's  stan- 
zas to  tlie  memory  of  Thyrza,  I  fear 
that  the  lady  was  no  better  than  she 
should  be ;  but  we  can  have  no  doubt 
of  the  virtue  of  the  loved,  lost  obiect, 
who  is  commemorated  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

*'  She  divelt  among  th*  untrodden  ways, 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove ; 

A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 
And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye ; 

Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave, — and  oh 

The  difference  to  me  /" 

"  Well  now,  are  those  lines  really  by 
Mr  Wordsworth  ?  I  declare  they  are 
very  pretty.  But  do  you  not  think, 
that,  '  oh,  the  difference  to  me  P  is 
a  little  bit  too  simple  ?" — Not  in  the 
least  Would  you  have  liked  the 
verse  better  had  it  been,  (if  the  rhyme 
permitted),  "  What  pangs  my  bosom 
rend?"  The  simplicity  of  the  ex- 
pression matters  little  if  it  fulfils  the 
purpose  of  the  author ;  and  it  is  of 
no  consequence  how  common  the 
words  may  be,  if  they  are  only  the 
surface  to  a  mine  of  thought.  The 
great  object  of  poetry  is,  to  suggest 
more  than  she  expresses,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  close  of  a  strain,  she  is 
fortunate  if  she  can  leave  food  for  re- 
flection. The  contrast  between  the 
careless  indiflference  of  the  world  in 
general,  and  the  intense  feeling  of  the 


is  perfectly  indicated  in  the  conclu- 
ding stanza;  and  what  more  could 
we  wish  ?    The  last  line  is  the  mot- 


to to  a  golden  casket  of  once-trea- 
sured hopes  and  tender  memories  ;— 
What  more  could  we  wish  V  To  pur- 
sue a  little  farther  the  train  of  thougl;  S!( 
which  it  excites.  Wordsworth  «rs 
in  another  poem, 

*<  You  must  love  him,  ere  to  yoa 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  yoar  love." 

This  is  perfectly  true  to  nature. 
Love  not  only  invests  its  object  wi^L 
imaginary  attributes,  but  actual.v 
does  perceive  those  which  exist,  bm 
whicn  are  not  visible  to  an  indifferent 
eye.  Friendship  possesses  some  oi 
this  intuitive  discernment.  But  how 
much  is  her  spiritual  perception 
heightened  by  love !  When  the  red- 
procal  action  of  the  sensual  and  in- 
tellectual powers  produce  what  may 
be  caUed  (almost  with  propriety)  as 
additional  sense,  the  mental  glaiire 
becomes  like  the  sun  in  heaven,  no: 
only  penetrating  all  mysteries  by  it^ 
light)  out  calling  forth  dormant  Acui- 
ties from  their  slumber  byite  warmtb. 
It  was  the  torch  of  Love  which  ani- 
mated the  statue  of  Pygmalion  ;->to 
others,  perhaps,  the  statue  was  but 
marble  still.  How  singular  is  the 
feeling  we  experience,  when  we  think 
that  the  being  whom  we  love  is  w^ 
thing  to  others,  every  thing  to  our- 
selves—that others  see  daily  with  in- 
difference the  form,  whose  shadow 
even  to  behold  for  a  few  moment?  is 
to  us  happiness  unspeakable !  To  tb<r 
world,  tiie  object  ot  our  love  is  mer«^ 
ly  a  human  1)eing-~to  us,  somewliat 
above  mortality.  This  may  be  an 
image  to  you,  but  it  is  a  saint  to  nw, 
says  the  Catholic  No  autlior  h?i> 
expressed  this  union  of  earthly  vnxh 
divine  with  greater  depth  than  Words- 
worth. His  women  are,  to  use  his 
own  beautiful  language, 

"  Creatures  not  too  brigbt  w  g«od 

For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 
And  yet  are  spirits  too,  and  bright. 
With  something  of  an  angel  light.** 

Only  hear  how  forcibly  he  depicts 
the  waking  from  the  secunty  into 
which  this  feeling  lulls  us,  when  our 
dream  of  uneartoly  charms  \s  tre- 
mendously broken  by  the  shock  ot 
Death: 

"  A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal, 

I  had  no  human  fears : 
She  seem'd  a  thing  that  could  not  f«4 

The  touch  of  earthly  yews. 
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No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force, 

She  neither  hears,  nor  sees, 
RoU*d  round  In  earth*s  diurnal 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees.** 
Here,  how  much  10  said  in  little — 
how  many  themes  for  reflection  are 
Riiggested!  That  form,  which  the 
imaginative  colouring  of  real  passion 
hodmvested  with  immortality,  is  now 
no  more  than  the  inanimate  produc- 
tions of  Nature.  Once  the  living 
vehicle  of  the  soul,  and  almost  iden- 
tified with  it,  in  the  wondrous  mo- 
tions of  eye  and  lip,  it  is  now  im- 
movable and  impassive  as  the  solid 
rocks !  It  is  a  suDJect  too  pidnful  to 
dwell  upon.  Let  us  revive  ourselves 
by  the  following  fresh  picture  of  life 
and  loveliness : 

*'  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight, 
When  first  she  gleam*d  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  apparition  sent 
To  be  a  mament*8  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight/air, 
Like  Twilight's  too  her  dusky  hairt 
Bui  aB  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May 'time  and  the  cheerful  Daum," 
Who  does  not  see  the  beautiful  girl 
moving  in  the  light  of  poetry  and 
youth;  and  bringmg  gladness  .with 
her  as  surely  as  tne  morning-star 
leads  on  the  day  ?  **  Well,  I  must  sav," 
the  soft  voice  replies, "  I  had  no  idea 
that  Wordswortn  had  written  such 
sweet  tilings.  I  shall  tell  all  my  friends 
what  a  poet  he  is,  and  shall  buy  his 
works  directly." 

I  should  exceed  the  limits  which 
I  have  prescribed  to  myself,  were  I 
to  give  extracts  from  any  more  of 
Wordsworth's  poems,  which  display 
a  pathetic  simplicity.  Hie  reader 
win  do  well  to  peruse,  at  his  own 
leisure,  "The  ChOdless  Father;" 
•«  Lucy  Gray;"  "  We  are  Seven;" 
and  the  story  of  ''  Ruth."  I  think 
that  he  will  not  only  be  struck  with 
the  lovely  thoughts  in  these  poems, 
but  with  the  easy  melody  of  their 
versification.  Every  word  seems 
to  fall  naturally  into  its  right  nlace, 
and  the  rhyme  appears  to  be  less  a 
preparation  of  art,  than  a  necessary 
consequence  of  die  diction. 

Another  characteristic  of  Words- 
worth's muse  is  a  certain  classical 
diffnity.  Persons,  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  his  works  by  quotation  only, 
or  by  report,  can  scarcely  be  aware 
how  often,  and  how  strikingly,  he 
baa  displayed  tliia  excellence.    So 
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much  injustice  has  he  done  himself. 
The  Laodamia  is  known  but  by  a  few 
—•by  those  alone,  who,  being  gifted 
with  a  real  aflfection  for  poetry,  have 
attentively  studied  and  searched  the 
writings  of  our  true  poets,  and  have 
formed  their  own  opmions,  without 
respect  to  the  popular  voice.  TTiey 
have  already  assigned  the  Laodamia 
a  high  rank  amongst  poems  of  a  severe 
and  intellectual  beauty.  It  is  a  per- 
fect piece  of  statuary,  elaborated 
with  Phidian  skill,  and  its  repose, 
like  that  of  '<  the  statue  which  en- 
chants the  world,"  is  the  repose'  of 
life.  As  the  effect  of  this  fine  composi- 
tion depends  more  upon  the  grand- 
eur ana  harmony  of  tne  whole,  than 
upon  the  beauty  of  detached  parts, 
I  should  only  mar  the  impression 
which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  on 
the  mind  of  the  classic  reader,  by 
presenting  him  with  a  specimen  of 
Its  excellence.  This  would  be  to 
exhibit  a  stone  of  the  temple,  in  order 
to  display  the  proportions  of  the 
temple  itself.  I  will  rather  give  en- 
tire the  following  sonnet,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  chaste  severity  of  Words- 
worth's loftier  style  : 

"  Milton  !  thou  shouldst  be  Uving  at  this 

hour; 
England  hath  need  of  thee :    She  Is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters:  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  ball  and 

bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  andent  English  dower 
Of  inward   happiness.     We  are  selfish 

men; — 
Oh  raise  us  up !     Return  to  us  again  ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  fi^Bedom, 


T^y  soul  was  Hhs  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart  : 
T7u>u  hadst  a  voice,  whose  sound  was  like 

the  seoj 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavensy  majestic,  free ; 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay." 

Surely  this  is  great  writing.  Tliere 
is  no  affectation,  no  babyism  here. 
The  poet  has  girded  his  robe  about 
him,  and  baa  prepared  himself  for  a 
lofty  encounter.  The  portion  mark- 
ed by  italics  \^  in  particular,  grand, 
from  the  very  simplicity  of  its  thought 
and  diction.  The  most  sublime  ob- 
jects in  nature  are  chosen  to  illus- 
trate the  author's  noble  ideas ;  and, 
in  the  short  compass  of  three  lines, 
^  ocean,  with  all  its  solemn  noise," 
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and  the  flIiBiitable  finnament,  are 
presented  to  the  Mr  and  eye.  An  in- 
ferior writerwould  hsve  dilated  up- 
on the  thought:  Wordsworth  knew 
that  an  inch  of  gold  is  better  than  a 
yard  of  gold  leaf.  The  conclusion 
of  the  sonnet  conveys,  by  a  few 
touches,  the  striking  picture  of  a 
majestic  ndnd,  unbending  towards 
the  world,  yet  reverencuig  itself; 
and  thus  completes  the  mi^ificence 
of  poetry  with  the  important  truth— 
that  humility  is  the  basis  of  moral 
grandeur.  Wordsworth's  Ode  to 
Duty  may  be  mentioned  as  another 
instance  of  this  purity  of  thought 
and  of  expression.  The  following 
stanza  is  very  noble : 

*'  9tem  lawgiver !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  know  we  any  thing  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face : 
Flowera  Uagh  before  thee  on  their  beds. 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads." 

Both  aa  a  moral  and  as  a  reli^ous 
poet,  Wordsworth  may  take  a  high 
station.  In  the  latter  point  of  view, 
more  especiallv,  his  name  may  not 
only  be  associated  with  those  of 
Young  and  Cowper,  but  even  with 
tliat  of  Milton;  for,  except  in  the 
works  of  the  above-namea  writers, 
we  shall  search  vainly,  through  the 
English  classics,  for  passages  of  de- 
votionsd  fervour  expressed  as  fine- 
ly as  many  which  Wordsworth  has 
given  us.  A  poem,  called  "  Resolu- 
tion and  Independence,"  may  serve 
to  display  our  author  as  a  moralist 
of  a  very  different  stamp  to  the  mere 
casuist,  whom  (snatching  for  once 
the  pencil  of  satire)  he  stigmatises  as 

"  One  to  whose  smooth-mbb'd  soul  can 

cling, 
Nor  form,  nor  feeling,  great  nor  small ; 
A  reasoning,  self-sufficing  thing, 
An  intellectual  aU  hi  all !" 

The  poem  opens  with  a  fresh  and 
beautiful  description  of  a  calm  and 
bright  momine  succeeding  to  a  nlffht 
of  storms.  All  nature  is  re\ivea— 
**  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant 
woods,"  and 

^*  AU  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of 

doors; 
The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning's  birth ; 
The  grass  is  bright  with  rain-drops ;  on 

the  moors 
The  hare  Is  running  races  in  her  mirth.** 

With  this  morning  jubilee  of  crea< 


tion  the  poet  at  first 
but  by  defl'ees  he  falls  into  a  traia 
of  melandioly  and  aoxious  thowrht. 
He  compares  his  fate  with  that  oi 
the  happy  creatures  round  him — ^tbe 
skylark  warbling  in  the  sky,  and  tl\^ 
playful  hare  and  he  feels  that  he 
only  resembles  them  in  his  pre^ui 
exemption  from  care  and  sorrow. 
Happy  as  he  now  is,  he  cannot  for- 
bear from  casting  a  prospective  look 
towards  evils,  to  imich  his  pres^oui 
state  of  security,  and  the  changeful- 
ness  of  this  mortal  life  seem  to  render 
him  peculiarly  liable.  Even  \\h  {»>- 
etical  feelings  seem  to  point  him  out 
as  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of  mL«(for- 
tune.  He  muses  painfully  upon  th^ 
fate  of  genius  in  every  age.  Bead  moit 
especifuly  he 

«  Thimght  of  Cfaattartoii,  tk«  narveU*i»> 

boy, 
The  sleepless  soal  that  perished  m  his 

pride,— 
Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  >)t. 
Following  his  plough  along  the  mooatua 

aide." 

In  this  mood,  he  meets  with  an  oh! 
man  whose  employment  is  that  of 
a  leech-gatherer;  the  hafimitiefi  of 
disease  and  age  havmr  prechided 
him  from  any  more  acnve  mode  or 
ffaining  his  subsistence.  Of  him  it 
18  finely  said, — 

"  MotioDless  as  adoud  ^e  old  man  stood. 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  wbeo 
theycaU.'* 

The  poet  is  much  struck  with  thf 
apparently  wretched  occupation  «f 
one,  on  whose  form  time  and  pain 
seemed  to  have  cast  **  a  more  than 
human  weight"  But,  on  conrersinc 
with  the  leech-gatherer,  he  finds  him 
not  only  resigned  to  his  lot,  but 
dieerful.  The  content  of  this  man, 
as  contrasted  with  his  own  recent 
doubts,  and  anxious  forebodings 
strongly  impresses  the  poet's  mind 
wi^  an  important  lesson  of  trust  in 
Providence.    He  says — 

**  The  man  did  aeem 
Like  one  whom  I  had  met  with  ia  a 

dream; 
Or  like  a  manfinom  tome  £sr  region  sent. 
To  give  me  human  straogth  by  strong  ad- 


The  leech-^therer's  words  have 
the  more  effect  upon  his  imagiaatiou, 
inasmuch  aa  they  are 
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<<  With  lomelliliig  nf  a  lofty  nttcnuM 

drttt, 
Choice  word  and  mettnired  phrase ;  above 

the  reach 
Of  ordinary  men." 
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po^t,  Vfh&n^  tm  a  thMrist,  h«  will  b€ 
sunk  into  obllvlan. 

But  it  ifl  ehieflv  by  his  sonnets  that 
Wordsworth  will  be  known  to  pos* 
terity.    Boileau  says,— 


The  poem  thus  concludes ;-« 

*<  When  he  tnded, 
I  could  have  laugh'd  myself  to  acorn  to 

find 
In  that  decrepit  man  ao  Arm  a  mind. 
God,  eaid  I>  be  my  help  and  stay  ■aciir% 
ni  think  of  the  leech-gatherer  on  the 

lonely  moor.'* 

Wordsworth  may  be  said,  in  this 
composition,  to  have  drawn,  from  the 
Himirieet  elements,  fine  imagery  and 
a  noble  moral.  There  is  something 
exceedingly  striking  in  the  figure  df 
the  old  man  standing  motionless  up» 
on  the  solitary  moor.  It  seems  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  tlie  purposes  of 
painting,  and  has  indeed  been  occap- 
sionally  chosen  by  artists  as  a  sub* 
ject  for  their  pencil. 

Of  Wordsworth^s  deyotlonal  poeW 
rv,  the  following  passage  from  the 
Excursion*  although  slightly  tinaed 
with  the  Platonism  of  his  creed;  is 
perhaps  as  fine  an  example  as  can  be 
cited: 

"  Thom  draad  iouro^ 
Prime,  self-OElatiiig  caaao  and  end  of  all, 
That,  in  the  aoale  of  beinf,  fill  their  place, 
Above  our  hnmaa  region,  or  below, 
Set  and  auitain*d  ;— .Thoo-^who  didet 

wrap  the  cloud 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  Thyeelf, 
Therein,  with  our  aimplidty  awhile 
Mightst  hold  on  earth  communion  undls- 

turb'd— 
Who,  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  deep, 
Or  from  its  death-lilie  void,  with  punc* 

tual  care, 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
Rrstor*st  us  daily  to  the  powers  of  sense. 
And    1leason*s    steadfast   rule, — Thou, 

Thou  alone 
Art  ererlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits, 
Which  thou  includeet,  as  the  sea  her 


*<  Un  soontt  sans  dMut  Yftul  seal  un  kmg 


I  should  say,  that  the  muse  of 
Wordswortli  appears  to  breathe  her 
native  air,  when  she  attunes  her  voice 
to  strains  like  these.  How  singular, 
that  the  author  of  the  Lyrkal  Ballads 
should  seem  to  be  most  at  home  in 
pave  and  loftv  numbers  I  Yet  such 
iH  the  fact :  Wordsworth  will  be  ve- 
nerated as  a  moral  and  religiote 


Mais  on  vain  niUe  autenrs  y  penaent  ar* 

rivsri 
A  peine 
—Pent  on  admhrer  deox  ou  trols  entre 

mille." 

If  we  consider  bow  many  have  at- 
tempted, and  how  few  have  suc- 
ceeaed  In  this  species  of  composi- 
tion, we  shall  acknowledge  the  trutii 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  above  asser- 
tion. The  very  shortness  of  the  son- 
net is  its  difficulty.  Like  the  man 
who  had  not  time  to  write  a  short 
letter,  many  authors,  more  especial- 
ly in  the  present  day,  seem  to  have 
no  leisure  to  condense  their  thoughts. 
They  are  able,  indeed,  to  pour  out 
their  unpremeditated  verse  with 
much  facility;  and  if  they  be  men 
of  real  talent»  some  merit  will  un- 
doubtedly be  found  in  tiieir  compo- 
sitions ;  but  this  merit  must  neces- 
sarny  be  of  an  expanded  kind.  Wa- 
ter  runs  apace-^ncher  potations  is- 
sue more  slowly  from  the  cask.  I^ow 
a  sonnet  is  worth  nothing  unless  it 
condense  the  elasticity  of  thought 
Into  its  own  small  compass.  We  do 
not  require  that  a  hogshead  should 
be  filled  with  ottar  of  roses;  but  we 
do  demand  that  the  small  and  port- 
able vial  should  contain  a  precious 
essence.  When  we  read  tlie  sonnets 
of  Milton,  or  of  Warton,  we  feel  that 
each  of  them  b  the  result  of  more 
thought,  and  more  tends  to  produce 
thought  in  others,  than  many  a  lonff 
poem  which  has  issued  from  a  mind 
of  weaker  stuff.  On  this  ground, 
more  than  on  account  of  their  non- 
conformity to  the  sonnet  rules,  I 
should  denv  the  name  of  sonnet  to 
the  compositions  of  Bowles,  or  Mrs 
Charlotte  Smith.  They  may  be  pret- 
ty songs,  or  pathetic  elegies,  but  they 
are  not  sonnets.  They  were  popu- 
lar, for  they  neither  resulted  from 
deep  thought^  nor  required  deep 
thought  for  the  comprehension  of 
them.  The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  (however  admired  by  the 
few)  have  never  been  popular,  be- 
cause they  address  themselves  to.  the 
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understanding  as  well  as  the  hearty 
to  the  imagination  rather  than  to  the 
fancy.  Of  this  stamp  are  the  son- 
nets of  Wordsworth.  They  may 
dierefore  fail  to  delight  the  {M)pular 
palate  in  an  eoual  degree  witn  (as 
some  wit  callea  them)  **  Mrs  Char- 
lotte Smith's  whipt  syllahubs  in 
black  glasses ;"  but  they  will  be  dear 
to  the  lovers  of  original  excellence 
as  long  as  any  thimcing  minds  can 
be  found  in  the  community.  They 
will  be  remembered — for  there  is 
something  in  a  good  sonnet  peculiar- 
ly rememberable.  ''  Brevity,"  says 
Shakspeare,  ''  is  the  soul  of  wit ;" 
and  inasmuch  as  the  soul  survives 
the  body,  condensed  wisdom  also 
possesses  a  principle  of  longevity 
beyond  the  "  thews  and  outward 
flourishes'*  of  wordy  rhetoric  Pro- 
verbs live,  while  whole  epics  perish. 
Amongst  Wordsworth's  miscellane- 
ous sonnets  (and  they  are  numerous) 
there  is  scarcely  one  which  is  not 
good—there  are  many  which  are 
strikingly  fine.  They  are  all  written 
after  the  strictest  model  of  the  legi- 
timate sonnet,  which,  from  its  artnil 
construction  and  repeated  rhymes, 
presents  many  difRcuIties  to  the  com- 
poser; and  yet  there  is  an  ease  in 
Wordsworth's,  management  of  the 
sonnet,  which  proves  that  this  is  a 
kind  of  composition  the  most  con- 
genial, the  most  fitted  to  his  powers. 
The  lines  are  sufficiently  broken  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  same 
rhymes  from  palling  on  the  ear ;  yet 
not  so  much  as  altogether  to  pre- 
vent their  recurrence  from  being 
perceived,  (a  fault  by  no  means  un- 
commonj  so  as  to  confound  the  dis- 
tinction between  rhyme  and  blank 
verse.  Tlie  subjects  are  varied ;  and 
from  Wordsworth's  sonnets  it  would 
be  easy  to  select  specimens  of  the 
descriptive,  the  pathetic,  Uie  play- 
ful, the  majestic,  the  fanci^I,  the 
imaginative.  I  have  already  pre- 
sented my  reader  with  a  glorious 
examf)le  of  Wordsworth's  majestic 
style,  in  the  sonnet  to  Milton.  I  will 
now,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  one 
other  specimen,  which  appears  to 
me  to  combine  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  I  have  mentioned 
distinctively  above : 

**  Where  lies  the  limd  ta  whkh  yon  ship 

miiot  go.? 
F««tiTely  die  puts  forth  ia  trim  array. 
As  riganm  m  «  lark  at  break  of  day : 


the  Writinge  of  Wordtwarth.      \Dte 

Is  she  fi^  tropic  suns,  or  polar  snsw? 
What  boots  th'  eaqniry  ?-~Neitkff  fryej 

nor  foe 
She  cares  for ;  let  her  trsTd  wbcrr  th^ 

may. 
She  finds  familiay  names,  a  besin  wv 
£yer  before  her,  and  a  wind  to  Udw. 
Yet  sUU  I  ask,  what  HaTsn  iibir  o»i' 
And,  almost  as  it  was  when  ibip  vm 

rare, 
(From  time  to  time,  like  pOgriiM)  ^ 

and  there 
Croesing  the  waters,)  doiAt  sad  >a^ 

thing  dark. 
Of  the  old  Sea  some  reverential  ftv 
Is  with  me  at  thy  fareweU,  jojeos  Biri  ' 

Here  we  have  beautiful  df«rri|>- 
tion,  majesty  of  numberB,  a  liirh 
fancy,  a  touch  of  pathos,  uxi  a  iur 
exercise  of  the  imaginatiTe  pow«f^ 
I  cannot  conclude  this  brmch  of  aj 
subject,  without  pointing  out  to  tb* 
reader's  notice,  more  eq)efttll^ 
Wordsworth's  Introductory  Sosneti 
that  on  the  extinction  of  the  Vw- 
tian  Republic,  and  the  series  of  ^wi- 
nets  on  the  river  Duddon.  Tbtt,  ii 
particular,  which  beg^ 

**  Hail,  Twilight,  soTcreigii  ofMepeif' 
ful  hour," 

is  a  fine  instance  of  &e  Tigwirwnk 
which  an  original  mind  can  refmk  t 
hackneyed  £eme.  It  is  rather  ud1&' 
the  sonnets  of  youngladiesand  jwm 
masters  on  the  same  sutjeet 

The  reader  has  now  before  kim  tfa' 
ckdms  of  Wordswwdi  (fairlr  attU^ 
as  I  hope)  to  public  notice.  1^ 
he  is  a  true  poet,  no  one,  who  1« 
read  the  extracts  which  I  haregiv^o 
from  his  works,  can  for  a  momfot 
doubt  He  is  not  a  mere  rersififr. 
who  rhymes  away  the  vacant  hour. 
He  is  not  a  mere  trifler  in  the  vi 
who,  amongst  other  el^ant  studifs. 
resorts  to  poetry  as  a  recreatioo.  << 
is  evident  that  poetry  has  been  to  hie; 
*' the  stuff  ofwhichhislife  is  wrougitt- 
In  spite  of  his  attempts  to  ideoti^ 
poetry  and  prose,  he  cannot  tkinkBi 

Erose,  he  cannot  write  in  prose.  H^ 
I  all  over  poetical  feelii^.  A  ^ 
he  was  bom,  and  a  poet  he  vili  w- 
Let  him  speak  of  himself  in  bis  nrf  r 
days: 

"IcBBnetytbrt 

What  then  I  was.  Tbesoaodisfatt^ 
Haunted  me  lilce  a paasioD :  the tsDrw^ 
The  moontain,  and  the  deep  and  ^^ 


Their  colours  and  their  fcrmsi  w««*** 
tome 
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L  n  appetite :  %  fMliog^i  and  a  loTe/* 

Tintern  Ahbey.  , 
•et  Iiini  exhibit  himself  at  a  kter  pe- 
iod: 
L.ife*t  antujnn  past,  I  stand  on  Winter's 

renfa, 
i  nd  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  Iceep : 
'et  rather  would  I  Instantly  decline 
^o  tlie  traditionary  sympathies 
>f  a  most  rust  to  Ignorance,     • 

•     .     .     .     .     than  see  and  hear 
riie  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense* 
Vhere  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  Iiath  no 

place.** 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  this  man 
»  a  poet?  The  young  and  fervent, 
vho  admire  Lord  Byron's  intense 
enthusiasm  in  the  perception  of  ex- 
pmal  nature,  know  not  how  much 
)f  it  was  Icindled  at  Wordsworth's 
iltar.  In  the  noble  author's  worlcs, 
hey  may  have  met  with  many  a  con- 
temptuous sarcasm  on  Wordsworth 
md  liis  poetrr.  They  ought  to  be  in- 
'ormedythat  these  expressions  of  con- 
:empt  and  dislike  are  but  the  results 
>f  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to 
iiate  their  benefactors.  Perhi^  also 
something  of  good  policy  mingled 
nrith  a  bitterer  feeling.  Lord  Byron 
might  wish  to  make  it  seem  impossi- 
ble tliat  he  should  borrow  from  one 
nhom  he  despised  so  heartily.  But 
it  was  a  part  of  Lord  Bjrron's  daring 
character,  never  to  be  deterred  from 
seizing  upon  any  materials,  which 
»uited  his  purpose,  by  the  fear  of  de- 
tection. In  tnese  things,  to  put  a 
f:ood  face  upon  the  matter  is  half  the 
>attlc.  Tlius— wliether  it  was  that 
1)0  thought  that  tlie  boldest  thieves 
we  ever  the  least  suspected,  or  that . 
his  contemptuous  appreciation  of  his 
contemporaries,  led  him  to  believe 
that  posterity  would  rather  suppose 
they  plundered  from  him,  than  he 
from  them, — as  Ben  Jonson  says, 
**  u'ould  deem  it  to  be  his  as  well  as 
theirs,"— or  even,  perhaps,  that  his 
works  alone  would  survive  to  future 
ages— certain  it  is,  that  instead  of  ti- 
niidly  and  laboriously  pilfering  from' 
uM  and  obscure  authors.  Lord  Byron 
At  once  appropriated  to  himself  the 
HnoHt  thoughts  of  living  writers. 
^Viienever  a  peculiarly  original  idea 
waH  started,  it  was  sure  to  appear  on 
the  next  published  pages  of  Lord  By- 
ron. Thus,  when  Montgomery  sang^ 
"  lie  only,  like  the  ocean-weed  uptom( 
And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  home, 
WuH  rast  companionless  from  wave  to 

ware," 

voih  xxvt.  no.  clx. 


'<  I  am  as  the  weed 
Tom  from  the  rock  on  ocean's  foam  to 

sail, 
Wherever  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tem- 
pest's breath  prerail.** 

With  regard  to  Lord  Byron's  obliga- 
tions to  Wordsworth,  they  are  less 
verbal,  and  therefore  less  palpable .; 
but  no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  two  authors,  can 
doubt  but  that  Wordsworth  is  to  be 
traced  most  palpably  throu^  the 
third  and  fourth  cantos  of  ChOde 
Harold.  A  poem,  by  Lord  Byron, 
called  the  «  Grave  of  Churchill,"  a 
fact  literally  rendered,  is  ui  its  style 
a  close  copv of  Wordsworth's  "Reso- 
lution and  Independence,^'  from 
which  I  have  given  extracts.  In  a 
wonderfully  mie  passage  in  the 
Excursion,  Wordswdrth  desires  to 
"  surrender  himself  to  the  elements," 
as  if  he  **  were  a  spirit,"  and  ex- 
claims— 

<«  While  the  mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapours  call  out  shapes 
And  phantoms  firom  the  crags  and  solid 

earth 
As  fast  as  a  musidan  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument 

What  a  joy  to  roam 
An  equal  amongst  mightiest  energies!** 

Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  had  this 
in  his  thoughts,  when  he  made  Man- 
fred say — 

'^  Oh  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lorely  sound  ! 
■  Bom  and  dying 

With  the  blest  tone  that  made  me.'* 

The  diflference  is  only  that  Words- 
worth's hopeful  and  cheering  idea 
has  become  desponding  and  gloomy, 
in  passing  through  the  alembic  of 
Lord  Byron's  brain.  In  the  one  case 
it  is  the  wish  of  a  believing  philoso- 
pher, exulting  in  die  immortality 
which  he  feels  to  be  his  own :  in  tlie 
other,  of  an  infidel  voluptuary,  jaded 
down  to  a  prayer  for  annihiuition. 
I  mention  these  things  to  prove  that 
persons,  who  admire  ^and  justly) 
Lord  Byron  for  the  vigour  of  his 
verse,  do  most  unjustly  accuse 
Wordsworth  of  feebleness  and  puer- 
ility ;  and  that  while  they  quote  with 
rapture,  passages,  which  are  at  least 
suggested  by  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
they  are  unconsciously  doing  honour 
to  the  genius  of  the  latter. 
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Having  now  brought  my  defence 
to  a  close,  I  have  onfy  to  repeat  that, 
if  my  reader  \a  of  the  same  opinion 
as  myself,  he  will  not  auarrel  with 
me  for  bavinff  quoted  so  largely  from 
Wordsworth's  poems.  In  reading 
works  of  criticism,  I  have  generally 
found  that  I  enjoyed  the  extracts 
more  than  the  critical  commentary ; 
and  I  can  easily  Imagine,  that  the 
reader  will  peruse  these  pages  with 
a  similar  feeling. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  briefly  reca- 
pitulate my  reasons,  both  for  deny- 
mg  Wordsworth  a  place  amongst  the 
greatest  of  our  national  ooete,  and 
for  assigning  him  a  high  station 
amongst  the  band  of  true  poets  in 
generaL 

He  has  not  produced  anyone  great, 
original,  and  consistent  work,  or  even 
any  one  poem  of  consequence,  to 
which  all  these  epithets  can,  with 
justice,  be  collectively  applied.  The 
want  of  a  fixed  style,  the  inequality 
of  his  compositions,  the  exuberant 
verbosity  ot  some,  and  the  eccentric 
meanness  of  others :  the  striking  de- 
ficiency, which  his  works  usually 
display,  in  judgment — a  quality  es- 
sential to  the  attainment  of  first-rate 
excellence — are  all  so  many  barriers 
betwixt  Wordsworth  and  the  summit 
of  Fteme.  Although  it  perhaps  may 
be  allowed,  that  Milton  is  the  only 

Soet  who  exceeds  Wordsworth  in 
evotional  sublimity;  yet,  when  we 
consider  the  universal  excellence  of 
the  former  in  all  that  he  has  attempt- 
ed^when  we  look  upon  him  as  toe 
author  of  our  great  epic-^t  never 


can  be  conceded,  tiiiat  postentr*- 
assign  the  latter  a  station  beadr .. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wiery 
subjects,    which    Wordsworth  u 
touched ;  the  varied  powen  wLKi 
has  displayed;  the  pasfisgev  ^i  ' 
deeming  beauty  interapened  h 
amongst  the  worst  and  the  duIW  ^ 
his  productions;  the  origiosiiitT  > 
detached  thoughts  scattered  tbric  - 
out  works,  to  which,  on  the  w'*- 
we  must  deny  tiie  pndse of  ori.'  - 
ity ;  the  deep  pathos,  and  occa.-'  ^ 
grandeur  of  his  Ijrre ;  the r«l lut- 
eal  feeling    which   genenllr  r 
through  its  many  modulsiioih:  - 
acoirate  obeervation  of  extenu.  - 
ture ;  and  liie  success  with  wterL 
blends  the  purest  and  most  devoa  o 
al  thoughts  with  the  fflories  ^  '^ 
visible  universe— «U  &ess  are  ci  > 
rits,  which  so  far  *<  make  up  ifl  ntr* 
her  what  they  want  in  wdcht,"  t:  '• 
although  inaufiicient  to  tu»  bis : 
the  shrine,  they  fairly  admit  L' 
within  the  sacred  temple  ef  P^*^^ 
While  Shakspeare  is  pinaaried  v  «- 
most  an  invisible  height,  ^ Min- 
ting" where  others  ••  dsre  not  f-«r: 
while   Milton,    Spenser,  TV)n)^« 
and  Collins,  '<  aye  sinff  arouDd  t^ 
cloudy  throne  ;''   Worosworth  ms 
join  the  numerous  and  ndiant  \6^'' 
who  occupy  the  less  daring  bfii  '- 
of  Parnassus,  rifle  its  cavea  of "  u>^  - 
ly-ffleaming  ore,"  ammge  it^^**;'' 
and  turf  mto  gardens  of  aitit^'^ 
beauty;  or,  as  our  poet,  "sm^*' 

Sace  beyond  the  reach  of  art*'  ^'^ 
e  rocks  and  waterfalia  that  ^ 
its  wilder  recesses. 


LETTER  FBOM  THOMAS  DIBDIN,  ESQ. 


London,  October  19, 1829. 
Sir, 
I  AM  aware  of  my  presiunption  in 
presenting  aught  in  term  of^  appeal, 
against  his  popular  pages,  to  so  re- 
doubted a  literary  arbiter  as  the  Edi- 
tor of  far-famed  Maga  (whose  last 
Number  I  have  only  just  seen);  but 
**  Blow  wind,  come  wrack,"  or,  as 
our  March-of-Intellect  infants  say, 
**  coute  qu*a  coute"  Til  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  in  spite  of  any 
dilemma  they  may  involve  me  in; 
and,  as  long  as  mv  name  is  Dibdin, 
will  endeavour,  at  least,  to  assert  my 
deceased  daddy*s  cause,  r^iardless 
of  imputed  partiality  or  prejudice. 


In  W.  R:s  well-written  and  p^^j 
fectlyjust  eulogium  on  my  late  fn;  ^ 
Incledon,  admfration  is  profess*''^  ■• 
the  music  of  "  Ame,  JarWj,  ( at ;; 
Storace,  Davy,"  and  "  evfn  DiW'^; 
Now,  compassionated  as  inr  u-t 
may  be,  this  «  even'*  strikes  nio  a- 
very  odd,  and  certainly  UDDcre<;AO' 
as  applied  to  the  comp««r  ot  \  • 
Waterman,  Quaker,  and  M'^^ 
of  the  songs  of  "  Blow  hietu  ^^f 
low !"— "  My  trim-built  whem  - 
*•  I  lock'd  up  all  my  treasurt-  - 
«  Were  I  a  shepherd's  maid  lo  ^'^i' 
-^d  the  «  Lads  of  the  rillKT  ' 
foiu-  of  which  were  dlsdngtush^i  . 
Charles  Incledon  as  so  many  ot  fi'* 
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tfline  Shield,  who    mine,  ftung  by  Mr  Braham,  iind  com- 
mencing with 

<'  My  thip't  my  hmut,  my  horne^  my 


1829.] 

sheet-ABchoni ; 

honoured  me  with  his  acquaintance^ 
ind  equally  poeaesaed  the  true  api- 
rit  of  6oiiAomt>  with  the  geniua  of 
miiflic,  often  told  me  he  would  rather 
have  composed  those  efforts,  than 
many  of  the  happiest  of  his  own; 
ind  my  intimate  friend,  little  Davy, 
[whose  firet  composition  in  London 
graced  a  burletta  of  my  own,)  ever 
^oke  of  *•  IMbditfs  music"  with  a 
(rarmth  of  delighted  approbation  I 
(Till  not  here  repeat,  though  it  did 
not  exceed  what  Dr  Jackson  of 
Bxeter,  Mr  Carter,  Signer  Rauzzini, 
ind  Mr  Braham,  cum  multis  aliU, 
dare  declared  in  mv  presence.  Mr 
Reeve,  idso,  with  whom  I  was  many 
f  oars  associated,  in  business  and  in 
private,  was  an  enthusiast  for  my 
rather ;  and,  as  his  highest  panegyric 
>n  the  music  of  two  songs  f  had 
(vritten,  and  Davy  composed,  for 
Wr  Incledon,  T**  When  Vulcan  forged 
:he  bolts  of  Jove,"  and  "  May  we 
lever  want  a  friend,  nor  a  botde  to 
Xive  him,")  Reeve  pronounced  them 
;o  be  composed  "  in  the  best  style  of 
Mr  Dibdin." 

Your  succeeding  article  of  "  Dib- 
iin*s  Songs,  or  Scenes  in  the  Gun- 
*oom,"  would  have  carried  infinitely 
nore  weight  with  its  hostility,  but 
'or  the  impolidc  illiberality  of  as- 
signing this  composer,  who  *  ma- 
laffed  to  PROviDB  tolerable  accom* 
mniments"  to  his  songs,  (proh  pu- 
ior  /)  an  imaginary  advocate  In  the 
nanufacturea  guise  of  a  Cockney 
md  a  fool,  whose  arguments  are  in- 
Toduced  for  Uie  purpose  of  being 
idiculed;  while  the  ex-parte  accusa- 
lons  of  opponents,  clothed  In  the 
ligh  character  of  experienced  naval 
)iiicers,  carrying  the  heavy  metal  of 
ong  practical  service,  are  commis- 
tionea  to  bum,  sink,  and  destroy  all 
])e  little  craft  employed  in  service 
)f  the  poet,  whose  substitution  of 
op-lifts  for  top-saUs  in  one  song,  and 
UH  making  "log,  can,  and  siRh." 
hyme  to  ^  grog.  Nan,  and  die,"  in 
iome  others,  simc  all  his  pretensions 
o  that  character  we  poor  ignorant 
andsmen  dared  to  imagine  ne  had 
tistly  earned.  This  species  of  criti- 
cism reminds  me  of  an  elaborate  cri- 
l(iue  with  which  Mr  Leiffh  Hunt  (to 
ivhom  it  was  ''  meat  and  drink'*  to 
'  overhaul  a  Dibdin  from  Cheek  to 
Earning**)  once  favoured  a  song  of 


"Who,"  said  the  critic,  **  ever  heard 
of  a  ship  being  a  house  or  a  ploughed 
field?"  ^     ^ 

In  a  similar  tone  of  broad  liberali- 
ty, my  dad  is  accused  by  your  cor- 
respondent of  creating  sentimental 
sailors,  which  tilings,  we  are  told,  in 
nature  do  not  exist.  Poor  Gay  ! 
thou  art  lauded  to  tlie  skies;  yet 
were  **  even"  thy  poetic  license  de- 
nied thee,  what  would  a  jolly  crew 
have  said  to  Susan's  elegant  enqui- 
ries, William's  «  kissing  off  a  falling 
tear,"  or  the  waving  of  that  « lily 
hand,"  which  Sue  must  have  pos- 
sessed rather  exclusivelv  among  the 
caste  to  which  she  mav  be  supposed 
to  have  belonged?  With  respect  to 
the  poetic  pretender* e  ignorance  as  to 
the  "  Deep  Nine,"  I  have  only  to  in- 
timate, that  the  favourite  ballad  of 
the  **  Heaving  of  the  lead"  is  not 
One  of  his  compositions.  For  his  tech- 
nical terms  he  was  -  principally  in- 
debted to  a  seaman— Uiat  brother 
whom  he  celebrated  as  Tom  Bow- 
ling. My  father  had  also  been  seve- 
ral times  at  sea;  and  he  had  another 
source  of  information  in  a  reputed 
correct  nautical  dictionary.  These 
helps  he  made  as  fairly  available  as 
he  could,  although  we  are  told  he 
really  had  the  want  of  nous  to  make 
two  or  three  dozen  insignificant  mis- 
takes in  the  course  of  more  tlian  twice 
as  many  hundred  verses,  the  "  ephc* 
meral  fame*^  of  which  have  outlived 
their  author,  as  they  may  probably 
outlive  his  critics.  Incledon  was  a 
sailor,  and  I  never  heard  him  object 
to  a  line  of  ray  father's,  because  it 
should  perhaps  have  been  a  rope. 

The  pension  assigned  by  Mr  Pitt  | 
was  a  remuneration,  in  lieu  of  pro-  > 
fitable  pursuits  resigned  by  Mr  Dib-  ^ 
din  in  Eduiburgh  and  elsewhere,  to  1 
return  and  open  his  London  theatre  { 
in  a  hot  summer,  when  the  town  was  ! 
comparatively  empty,  and  to  disse- 
minate,mtiB,many  wag^attempting 
to  aid  toe  fervour  of  all  ranks  in 
a  common  cause,  when  Bonaparte 
tlireatened  the  subversion  of^  our 
country ;  yet  this  repayment  of  what   i 
we  vulgar  landsmen  call  '*  money  out 
of  po^et»*'  was  stopped,  after  very 
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•bort  possessionybf  Mr  Fox's  minis- 
try, designated  by  the  splendid  cog- 
nomen of  THE  Talents — all  tlie 
TVdents !  including  Mr  Sheridan,  the 
treasury  of  whose  theatre  had  been 
for  years  indebted  to  Mr  Dibdin*s 
successful  Muse. 

But  the  <<  head  and  front**  of  the 
Bard's  offence  seems  to  be,  that  some 
have  pronounced  his  songs  a  solace 
to  seamen,  and  of  service  to  the  navy, 
—adding  to  the  hilarity  of  Saturday 
Nights  at  Sea,  and  equally  favourites 
in  the  gun-room  and  the  gaHey;— 
that  tiiey  augmented  the  number  of 
naval  volunteers,  and,  like  the  sooth- 
ing properties  of  oO,  assisted  to 
smooth  the  surges  of  discontent  du- 
ring a  certain  tempestuous  season  at 
the  Nore. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  false,  the 
supposed  delinquent  at  your  critical 
bar  is  not  to  be  condemned  on  the 
on  dita  of  hearsay  evidence,  or  be- 
cause zealous  friends  have  given  him 
a  good  character.   I  am,  for  my  own 


part,  compelled  to  own,  lliai  I  havf 
neard  the  abomiDAble  and  incredibk 
suppositions  alluded  to,  aasened  aad 
supported  by  a  few  of  Britain's  bioks 
distmguished  maritinie  defendrrv. 
Admiral  Sir  Josepb  Yorkk  will  par- 
don the  pride  with  which  his  om: 
opinion  of  my  father'a  utility  iwp 
red  me,  when  publicly  pronoaBc^ 
by  that  Gallant  Officer  at  Fk«b>- 
sons'  Hall,  and  assented  to,  genenl- 
ly  and  individuaUy,  by  neariy»iDS3j 
naval  heroes  of  aU  gradefl,  as  Dibdm 
had  written  ditties. 

I  know  not,  sir,  whether  my  "  ^ii 
of  nonsense,"  as  Smollett's  Ab«r«il 
has  it,  ma^  be  admitted  in  a  wori  u- 
knowledgmg  the  principle  of  an*^- 
alteram  partem  :  out  ^is  I  k»>v 
that,  disclaiming  all  intentioD  of  of- 
fence to  any  one, 

I  am,  sir. 
Most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  aaraBt^ 
Thomas  Dnon. 


NOTE. 

[Ws  have  taken  a  good  many  cruizes  in  King's  S}iip8-<-inany  more  Toys£v» 
in  Packets,  TVansports,  and  Merchantmen  of  wl  nations ;  and,  as  fresli-watiff 
sailors,  we  offer  to  sail  a  twenty-ton  Schooner — for  a  gold  cup,  value  five  hoa- 
dred  guineas— against  any  thing  of  her  burden,  in  any  lake  or  loch  in  Britsia. 
Still,  we  but  rare!  V  write  on  nautical  affairs ;  and  when  we  do,  have  Fako- 
ner's  Marine  Dictionary,  and  some  other  similar  works,  for  reference  at  our 
elbow.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  in  a  Review  of  those  most  amusing  Tolunies 
the  Naval  Sketch-Book,  (see  No.  for  March,  1826,)  we  cut  up  our  admhabie 
friend  Allan  Cunningham,  whom  all  the  world  knows  we  love  and  esteem  a^ 
a  man,  a  poet,  and  a  critic,  for  sneering  at  old  Charles  Dibdin's  mms^  &^ 
not  smellmg  Sufficiently  strong  of  the  sea;  and  at  the  same  time  took^oera- 
sion  to  criticise  some  of  "  Honest  Allan's**  own  nautical  stnuns,  whkii,  n-ith 
all  their  spirit  and  vigour,  we  said  were  occasionally  disfigured  by  hmd- 
lubberish  terms,  which  made  us  rather  a  little  or  so  fresh-i«'ater  sick.  Nor. 
at  the  same  time,  did  we  spare  other  distinguished  poets  for  having  cobh 
mitted  similar  misdemeanours.  As  we  are  generally  right  in  every  tfain^* 
we  say,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  we  were  rig^t  intbai 
article.  We  defended  Charles  Dibdin  in  the  following  sharpidi  passasf 
*'  Allan  Cunningham  knows  our  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  our  aff^*- 
tionfor  himself;  but  the  above  diatribe  dribbled  from  our  pen,as  we  thought 
of  the  most  absurd  contempt  with  which,  in  his  '  Scottish  songs,'  he  choo^ 
to  treat  Dibdin.  Dibdin  knew  notliing,  forsooth,  of  ships  or  saJlorB'  slane' 
Thank  you  for  that,  Allan — ^we  owe  you  one.  Why  the  devil,  then,  ai^)u< 
thousand  and  one  songs  the  delight  of  the  whole  British  navy,  and  constant- 
ly heard  below  decks,  in  every  man-of-war  afloat  ?  The  shepherds  of  tbf 
sea  must  be  allowed  to  understand  their  own  pastoral  Doric,  and  CKarlr^ 
Dibdm  is  their  Allan  Ramsay.  Both  may  have  made  misttl^es  but  cos- 
found  us  if  either  of  them  was  a  Cockney."  Such  ii-as  then  the  express 
sion  of  our  opinion  of  Charles  Dibdin— Heaven  bless  his  memory!  such  i* 
our  opinion  still ;  and  such  it  will  be,  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  sing  a  and<* 
stave  of  Tom  Bowling.  But  it  is  not  the  o^nion,  it  would  ^pcar,  of  tht 
author  of  Scenes  in  a  Gun-room,  (see  our  No.  for  October  1629,)  as  «ood  i 
•ailor  as  ever  walked  a  deck,  and  thoroughly  versant  in  aH  the  oiitMid^ 
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nothing  uautical  in  that  phrase)  of  his  profession.  His  opinion — and  he 
iveH  reasons  for  it — must  command  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him  to  be 
-what  he  is — a  naval  officer  of  the  highest  character.  We  duly  estimate 
he  value  of  his  communications,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  frequent— and 
:now  will  always  be  most  amusing,  interesting,  and  instructive ;  but  to  a 
on  of  Charles  Dibdin,  seeking  to  vindicate,  from  what  he  considers  unde- 
ierved  reproach,  the  genius  of  his  deceased  Father,  we  have,  with  entire 
Atisfiaction,  formed  open  column.  And  it  pleases  us  to  insert  in  Maga  the 
oUowing  spirited  lines  of  his, — ^whether  perfectly  correct  or  not  in  the  sea* 
:erni8,  we  Imow  not,  neither  do  we  much  care;  and  have  no  doubt  that  ^e 
K)und*headed  and  sound-hearted  author  of  the  Scenes  in  the  Gun-room 
kvill  not  tibink  the  worse  of  a  son  for  standing  up  manfully  in  defence  of  bis 
Father's  memory  as  a  Poet  of  the  fleet.  C.  N.] 


STANZAS  OM  8BEINO  A  RBCBNTLY  EHECTED  MONUMENT  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF 
GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

Stop  !  shipmate,  stop !  he  can't  be  dead ! 

His  Muse  yet  lives,  to  seamen  dear ; 
His  spirit  has  but  shot  arhead. 

And  yet  our  midnight  watch  may  cheer. 
Still  on  each  heart  his  lays  resound 

From  Nile  re-echoed  to  the  Nore ; 
Yet  many  a  hope  of  mirth's  aground. 

Should  Charley  be  indeed  no  more. 

The  *'  Bvening  Watch,"  the  sounding  lead^ 

Will  sadly  miss  old  Charley's  line ; 
<*  Saturday  Night"  may  go  to  bed. 

His  sun  has  set,  no  more  to  shine ! 
**  SweeAearts  and  Wives"  though  we  may  sing. 

Or  toast,  at  sea,  "  the  Girls  on  Shore," 
Jack's  fiddle  wants  its  master  string. 

Since  tuneful  Charley  is  no  more. 

<<  Jack  Ratline's"  story  now  who'll  tell? 

Or  chronicle  each  boatswain  brave  ?         * 
The  sailor's  kind  historian  fell 

With  him  who  sung  <"  The  Soldier's  Grave."     ' 
"*  Poor  Jack,"  **  Ben  Backstay"^But  belay ! 

Starboard  and  larboard,  aft  and  fore. 
Each  from  his  brow  may  swab  the  spray. 

For  Charley  spins  the  yam  no  more. 

The  capstan,  compass,  and  the  log, 

Will  ofi  his  Muse  to  memory  bring ; 
And  when  all  hands  wheel  round  the  grog. 

They'll  drink  and  blubber  while  they  sing. 
For  grog  was  often  Charley's  theme, 

A  double  spirit  then  it  bore : 
It  somehow  seems  to  me  a  dream. 

That  such  a  spirit  is  no  more. 

It  smooth'd  the  tempest,  cheer'd  the  cahn, 

Made  each  a  hero  at  his  gun; 
It  even  proved  to  foes  a  baun. 

Soon  as  the  angry  fight  was  done. 
Then,  shipmates,  check  that  rising  sigh, 

He's  gone,  as  others  went  afore ;'. 
And  even  foremast-men  must  die, 

A»  w^U  IM  Cbwleyi  iiqw  ho  more ! 
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"  Then  dMT  tti*  iimAi  fiEom  off  hii 
And  W0  shall  duimt  a  pMftaft  lUTei 

to  00199? 


At  Nonsucli  lies  buried  Sir  Huh 
mas  Pride»  the  RepubUcan  Ccimudl, 
and  hither  hare  I  come  to  gaae  upon 
hie  tomb.  Bold  of  heart,  strong  of 
handy  zealous  of  purpose,  true  in 
courage,  daring  in  council,  unflinch- 
ing in  execution,  a  better  soldier  or 
a  nrmer  partisan  never  belted  on  a 
buff  coat  His  parentage  could  not 
be  boanted  of,  for  he  waa  a  ibundp 
ling,  abandoned  in  a  church  pordi 
— which  Lord  Pembroke  assies,  in 
his  will,  as  a  reason  for  wishing  to 
be  buried  anywhere  else.  1  waa  ft 
lord,  says  the  Earl,  and  cannot  bear 
the  notion  of  being  laid  where  Colo* 
nel  Pride  was  bom.  Nor  could  mudi 
panepryric  be  wasted  upon  the  ele- 
gancioH  or  refinement  of  hia  ednciH 
tion,  for  he  was  originally  a  dray* 
man.  These  things  matter  but  lit- 
tle. Tlie  best  blood,  as  l&ey  call  H, 
may  give  life,  as  we  see  every  day, 
to  tlie  meanest  of  mankind;  aad  there 
is  many  a  doctor  of  divinity  of  my 
acquaintance,  to  whmn  half  toe  dray- 
men of  London  are  superior  in  1^ 
tellect  and  honesty.  Take  then  aa 
a  clasH,  and  no  person  of  the  al^gfa^ 
ent  observation  of  mankind  will  com- 
pare them  ^I  mean  the  draymen)  in 
understandmg  and  abOity,  with  the 
young  gentlemen  who  are  senior 
wranglers,  or  first-class  men,  or  au- 
thors of  prize  poems,  or  erode  con- 
tributors to  tlie  periodicals,  or  wri- 
ters of  fashionable  novels,  or  com- 
pilers of  essays  upon  polMeal  eee^ 
nomy,  or  chairmen  of  select  commit- 
tees. Heaven  forefend  that  I  should 
Ro  disparage  the  honest  and  beer44lK 
bing  wearers  of  the  flapped  hat  I 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Pride  per  formed 
his  business  well — ^he  did  tii»  worit 
of  the  Lord  not  negligently.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Warlo  the 
end,  he  was  ever  at  his  post,  and 
there  steady  to  his  duty.  Glad,  then, 
am  I  to  find  that  his  bones  were  not 
disturbed  ;  for  though  that  would 
indeed  have  been  notliin^  to  him,  H 
is  to  men  of  heart  a  grief^tiiat  disho* 
nour — or  what  the  world  calls  dis- 
honour— should  be  offered  to  Aoee 
whom  we  respect.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  bodies  of  Oliver, : 


and  Pride,  ahonld  be  ahned  ni 
gibbeted;  aai  tiiia  order  wbs  esKu- 
ted  aa  fw  aa  regarded  the  fimw^ 
but  Pride  haring  naBiried  a  aietp  m 
MoBk*B,  Ma  eonnexioft  with  the  Jtf- 
stercr  obtained  for  him  ^  ervf 
tiiat  hia  renaiBa  should  he  iw» 
lested.  Aa  for  Bradshaw, »  he  «v 
only  a  lawyer,  it  was  litde  mtm:. 
indeed,  what  waa  done  with  ha  a^- 
rioft ;  but  I  have  been  ever  sorry  tb: 
Charles  the  Second,  for  whom  1  bu 
a  hig^  reaped,  (for  many  rea^^ 
mincipally  lor  bis  liaving  robbed  tv 
Exchange^)  ahouid  hare  been  $«  rv 
mktaken  aa  to  think  that,  in  th:* 
loreatti^  Oliver,  lie  was  d^ndim'  i^ 
bones  of  a  hero,  and  not  decnuh .' 
kfans^  It  was  not  woiihy  oi  ti^ 
wit  or  the  geiitieiaan-«id  Our!'- 
was  both — aye,  and  a  brave  fcii"« 
too»  when  need  was.  Ihaveshaik- 
erlng  Idndneaa  after  Old  Ro»Hy. 
thepot-compaaimi  of  Rochester,  aini 
the  patron  of  Tom  Durfey. 

Here  then,  Tom  Pride,  1  dedinw 
a  half-hour'a  thought  to  you!  Mfff 
were  his  dashing'  actioos,  bat  tbt  b* 
which  he  is  most  remembered,  a> 
most  worthy  of  being  renieinl»*r»^ 
la  hia  funous  pumtkm  of  the  Hnu^* 
of  Commons.  Ifonoured  and  6<^ 
tied  be  his  name  as  loi^  v  hi»(<>0 
iasts,  for  such  an  action T  Here  ^»* 
a  set  of  scoundrels,  sent  by  the  p^ 
pie  of  England  to  do  a  great  and  im- 
portant duty,  not  cmly  neglectini!  t** 
do  it, butactuaUy  doing  the  coutnirr 

To  them  was  intrust^  the  guanl- 
ianshipof  the  religion  of  Eii^(ii*°^ 
they  abandoned  H  to  its  eneiiii<^ 
to  them  was  committed  the  pr(rterti<>i 
of  the  liberties  of  ^and,  and  tk.^ 
were  endearourmg,  by  clubbiffir:"*" 
cabaUing,  to  make  themselTe^^  p^' 
petual  petty  despots  imder  s  ?rrti«  r 
despot  As  fcir  the  men  theii^el>«^ 
it  was  well  said  by  one  of  their  o»n 
order,  that  on  no  oUier  priodpl*'  ^^f 
that  of  their  eleetiea,  could  there  V 
gathered  t^ether,  from  the  t^Hi; 
comers  of  the  earA,  a  creir  of  ^^  ^ 
eoBtemptible  bloddieads-B  kiK>; ' 
wretches  (I  speak  of  the  member> «« 
the  Loitf  PlniiameBt)Bopen»i»iiT 
itehied  ^iMiemyblottfiSi^i*^ 
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md  inhanj.  As  OHrer  afterwards^ 
old  them  in  the  best»  the  most  elo-" 
I  iient,  the  most  senriceable  and  most 
reasonable  speech  ever  spokenin  their 
lOuse,  they  were  a  set  of  sharpers^ 
ewd  livers,  gamesters,  hypocrites, 
cnaves,jobbers,andpoltroons.  Trans- 
ated  into  the  fashionable  language  of 
he  present  day,  and  made  applicable 
o  our  manners,  in  his  speech  would 
lave  been  enumerated  as  the  compo- 
lent  parts  of  parliament,  Stock  Ex- 
change swindlers,  fashicoable  intrl- 
niers  with  Mr  A's  and  Mrs  B'B,conni- 
r  ing  wittols,  beggarly  rascals  kept  by 
ictresses,  political  economists,  confe- 
lerates  with  Jews,  and  uncomplain- 
ing martyrs  of  the  horsewhip.  That 
uiy  such  persons  could  be  found  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  is  an 
imposBibility ;  but  history  bears  us 
rait,  that  there  hare  been  Houses 
Iff  Commons  in  which  they  might 
be  discovered  without  the  aid  of  a 
lantern.' 

These  fellows  had  the  insolence 
to  think,  that  it  was  by  them  and 
by  their  exertions  the  cause  had 
prospered ;  whereas  they  had  been 
(ilways  a  clog  upon  it  Things 
would  hare  gone  much  better  had 
tlio  idle  babble  of  their  ignorant 
debates  been  totally  suppressed. 
Their  great  speakers  were  at  best 
but  stringers-together  of  good-for- 
iiothmg  words  in  tinkling  cadence, 
devoiaof  sense,  at  the  sound  of 
which,  particularly  if  it  was  tagged 
and  jagged  with  scraps  of  school- 
boy Latm,  extracted  from  a  book 
of  accidence,  the  flap-eared  boobies 
around  would  set  up  a  shout  of  joy. 
Their  great  philosophers  were  fel- 
lows, who,  having  perhaps  been  apo- 
thecaries' boys,  or  cotton  twisters, 
or  distinguished  **  men"  at  college, 
or  red-tape  tyers  in  public  offices, 
or  correspondents  of  the  diumals, 
were  filled  with  iniorance  or  up- 
start vanity,  or  inliiJed  stupidity,  and 
who  dealt  forth  cant  maxmis,  either 
nauseous  for  being  truisms  or  com- 
iDonplaces,  or  mischievous  for  being 
utterly  false  in  theory  and  ruinous 
in  application.  Was  it  wonderful, 
then,  that  the  country  rejoiced  when 
Col.  Pride  kicked  them  out— that 
there  was  a  jubilee  of  exultation  at 
each  indivimial  kick,  witli  which 
each  individual  scoundrel  was  sa- 
luted on  the  most  honourable  part 
of  his  persoDi  the  only^part  em- 
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'l>loyed  In  getdng  rid  of  corrup- 
tion— and  that  the  pumpings,  and 
buffetlngs,  and  thrustmM  into  damp 
dungeons,  and  the  otiier  indigni- 
ties so  justly  and  so  liberally  show- 
ered upon  them,  should  have  been 
considered  from  one  end  of  the 
reahn  to  the  other  as  the  most  r^ht- 
eous  visita;tlon  ever  inflicted  smce 
liie  days  of  Sennacherib  of  Assyria. 
It  must  have  been  a  delightful  sight 
— «ne  worth  giving  up  ten  years  of 
life  to  have  witnessed :  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret,  in  one  sense,  that  ' 
there  is  no  very  immediate  prospect 
of  our  bein^  gratified  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  scene.  Our  present 
House  is  so  admirable  that  nothing 
like  it  could  iustly  occur,  and  n 
would  be  trnfah*  that  we  should  ex- 
pect that  our  taste  should  be  indul- 
ged at  the  expense  of  justice.  Yet 
miagination  will  sometimes  draw 
pictures  of  tilings  in  themselves  un- 
reasonable, and  never  destined  to. 
occur.  Meihinks  I  see  a  starved 
vagabond  belonging  to  the  Treasury, 
a  miserable,  gaunC  intoothed,  half- 
penny-a-day  ^owl,  who  looks  as  if 
ne  had  eaten  nothing  but  his  wor^ 
— ^methinks  I  see  that  fellow  scud- 
dlngbefore  the  wind  in  all  the  shabby 
agonies  of  durty  terror,  and  long  for 
an  opportunity  of  joining  in  the  cal- 
citn&Km  with  aU  the  power  <^  ih» 
arms  of  Man — videlicet,  three  legs. 
And  sometimes  fanc^  will  body  forth 
a  similar  ejection  of^^a  Home  Secret 
tary ;  but  as  that  ofiSce  is  uniformly 
filled  by  men  of  great  personal  ho- 
nour, unimpeachable  political  inte- 
grity, uniform  consistency  of  prin- 
ciple, and  all  other  qualities  which 
command  respect,  I  scout  the  idea 
as  fast  as  it  18  formed.  I  dreamt, 
however,  one  night,  that  somebody 
said  his  only  objection  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was,  that  he  would  not  like 
to  contaminate  his  boot-toe-point  vrith 
the  contact ;  but  that  was  only  the 
absurdity  of  a  dream. 

A  good  precedent  is  never  thrown 
away.  Although  we  do  not  want 
IVide's  Purge  at  present,  a  day  may 
come  when  it  will  be  useful  to  act 
upon  it.  I  can  conceive  that  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  when  a  supple 
and  servile  Parliament,  having  bent 
itself  before  the  mandates  of  a  mili- 
tary protector,  havbg  done  his  busi- 
ness up  to  a  certain  point,  and  pro- 
moted the  objects  of  nis  ambition  as 
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far  as  they  had  it  in  their  power,  may 
be  properly  turned  off  by  their  iron* 
handed  master — ^their  use  to  him  be- 
ing past — amid  tlie  universal  exult- 
tation  of  mankind.  The  fact  that  it 
has  been  already  done,  and  been  at- 
tended with  such  beneficial  effects, 
will  be  a  cheering  precedent.  I  hope 
that  when  the  hour  arrives,  if  it  ever 
should  arrive,  the  Cromwell  of  the 
day  will  refine  up<m  Colonel  Pride's 
practice ;  for  to  act  otherwise,  would 
be  to  reverse  the  order  of  the  great 
march  of  mind.  I  think,  then,  that 
he  would  afford  a  most  gratifying 
spectacle  to  the  populace,  if,  after 
the  culprits  were  collared  and  hand- 
cuffed, ne  ordered  them  to  be  whipped 
forthwith  from  the  door  of  Saint 
Stephen's  Chapel,  to  the  statue  at 
Charing  Cross,  and  back  again.  How 
pleasing  it  would  be  to  behold,  for 
instance,  the  herring-gutted  frame  of 
some  west-country  apostate,  flagrant 
from  the  ninci-tailed  lash  inflicted  by 
the  unsparing  arm  of  a  sixteen-stone 
drummer,  originally  educated  in  the 
West  Indies  as  help  to  an  overseer ! 
With  what  an  agreeable  cadence  the 
hollow  howling  of  his  sepulchral 
voice  would  fafl  upon  the  auricular 
drums  of  the  amused  assembly  I  How 
zummerzet,  as  Shakspeare  says, 
squeak  rats  beneath  the  cat — 

'*  Like  softest  music  to  attendiog  ears.*' 

It  is  charming  to  be  reminded  of 
beautiful  passages  of  romantic  poetry 
in  the  midst  of  the  jangling  politics 
of  the   Roundheads.     Romeo  and 

Juliet  I    Delicious  tale  of  love ! 

But  I  digress ;  and  must  go  back  to 
recommend  his  Highness  to  recreate 
the  crowd  periodically,  by  exposing 
the  purged-outs  in  the  pillory,  spe- 
cially revived  for  their  use,  in  &ie 
presence  of  a  good-humoured  con- 
gregation, too  much  pleased  by  the 
sight  to  indulge  in  any  rancorous 
feelings,  and  therefore  contenting 
themselves  with  pelting  the  culprits 
with  nothing  harder  than  congenial 
nastiness.  It  has  ever  been  account- 
ed good  policy  to  supply  the  public 
with  innocent  recreations-*to  pro- 
cure for  them  objects  of  laughter  in 
all  lawful  ways — and  therefore,  I 
think,  Woodfall  is  never  suiiiciently 
to  be  commended  for  having  set 
the  example  of  publishmg  the  de- 
bates of  fte  H9U9es  of  Pfu-Ilwnwt 


Why  do  I  lliiiik  of  these  thiiii- 
Wiiat  brin£;8  Uiese  dark  visions  of  li.-^ 
future  before  my  mental  optio  *  I: 
must  be  the  impress  produced  up^i 
me  by  ^e  mve  of  Sir  Thomas  Pi  i-i-, 
for  assureoly  there  is  nothb^  iii  pr<^ 
sent  circumstances  to  Bug«r^i  mh  :. 
ideas.    If  I  turn  my  eyes  from  u>» 
tomb  of  the  stem  expurgator  to  lc*<4 
on  the  state  of  afiairs  around,  i»  Qi.^ 
every  thing  calculated  to  iosoirp,  ih< 
such  ferocious  foncies — su<^  ^en^ 
phmtasmata  of  the  halter  and  the  k-h 
— but,  on  the  contraiy,  thoughts  m^i; 
as  down,  and  odorous  as  bahii  ?  Lo  4 
round,  and  all  is  happiness.  In  Spir:  - 
fields,  the  weaver,  no  longer  ton^H:!!. 
ed  with  the  tedious   and  unuui.!} 
shuffling  of  his  shuttle,  roams  in  U-  t- 
ty  through  the  streets,  accompaiii*^: 
by  his  wife  and  children,  who,  di^ 
daining  to  be  indebted  to  the  l^*^ 
mechanical  labours  of  the  mason  {>; 
the  carpenter,  prefer   die  c^Q^^l>«i^ 
and  star-spangled  canopy  of  die  d<- 
rious  firmament  itself,  as  curtain  r-i 
their  bed.     In  Bamsley  and  Man- 
chester, in  Ck)ngleton  and  Sheififii 
a  similar  repose  from  toil  pre\^:K 
and  their  gallant  youtii,   despc^-cj 
their  former  servile  avo<;ati(His,  a:r 
training  themselves  to  the  blood-^ir- 
ring  trade^  of  arms,  or  take  le$$o7^ 
in  eloquence  and  politics  from  tW 
honeyed  lips  of  a  Flanagan  or  a  Peirr 
Hoey.  A  spirit  of  jociuarity  lias  sei- 
zed on  tlie  ribbonmen  of  Cover. tn, 
and  they  divert'themselves  with  fai  o- 
tious  processions  of  master-manufrV  - 
turers  mounted  on   donkeys  ^^i-'- 
their  faces  to  the  tail,  and  iiberaJlr 
supplying  tliem  with  ^e  product*  vt 
the  soil,  applied  to  their  per8<Nis  ai^il 
countenances,  if  not  \iitL  much  dt- 
licacy,  yet  with  hearty  good- will  au*! 
plentiful  abundance.    £lsewhere  tW 
same  pleasantry  of  disposition  lead^ 
them  to  make  ribbons,  not  of  th«'ir 
silk,  but  their  masters,  and  to  T^^  out 
tlie  intestinal  canals  of  obnoxious  noiH 
employers  by  the  surgical  instninunt- 
ality  of  a  bill-hook.    The  ship-o\«ii- 
ers,  disdaining  to  extort  money  frx^m 
the  merchant,  carry  freights  forprici'^ 
which  will  not  pay  the  breakfasts  tji 
their  sailors — ^the  iron-mast4^r  is  •io 
good  as  to  work  for  the  benefit  oftUv 
public,  at  a  loss  of  a  pound  a-ton-^ 
the  woolstapler  clothes  as  many  (^ 
the  people  as  still  cling  to  the  ancitn! 
prejudices  pf  being  clothed,  at  price* 
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letsB  than  those  which  he  promises  to 
the  farmer  for  his  wool.  The  ^Eumer 
himself,  no  more  fatigued  by  follow- 
ing the  profitless  plough,  sits  at  ease 
in  a  house  unencumbered  with  furni- 
ture, and  cheers  himself,  not  with  the 
stupifyinff  extract  of  malt,-  but  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  fluid  of  the 
crystal  spring — ^whUe  in  town,  the 
merchant  and  trader  are  continually 
reminded  of  the  propriety  of  dealing 
in  ready-money  transactions  only,  by 
the  r^ular  renisal  of  discount,  and 
the  umimited  protesting  of  their  bills. 
True  it  is,  that  Uie  customs  and  ex- 
cise faU  off— -less  moneys  are  paid  in 
tliose  obnoxious  brancbes  of  revenue 
— ^but  Uien,  to  compensate  for  that, 
the  great  domestic  tax  of  the  poor- 
laws  is  hourly  increasing.  Litera- 
ture and  morals  are  also  on  the  rise. 
It  is  not  only  the  illustrious  order  of 
tlie  Gentlemen  of  tlie  Press,  a  bodv 
of  men  imknown  in  the  days  of  Al- 
fred, and  never  employed,  as  Sharon 
Turner  informs  me,  in  reporting  the 
useful  debates  of  the  Wittenagemoty 
who  now  contribute  to  the  newspar 
pen — ^for  never  does  a  week  elapse 
without  some  fifty  or  sixty  tradesmen 
of  London  supplying  one  naragraph 
a-piece  to  a  |)aper  publishea  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  under  the  name  of 
the  London  Gazette,  the  editor  of 
which,  Mr  Greffson,  is  paid  tlie  mo- 
derate sum  of  \31OQO  a-year  for  his 
industrious  and  original  labours ;  and 
morality  is  so  protected,  that  of  our 
three  great  theatres,  which  Mr  Prynne 
(one  of  the  members  ejected  by  Co- 
lonel Pride)  proved  long  ago  to  be 
vomitories  of  vice,  where  the  women 
deserve  to  be  eaten  by  dogs— because, 
like  Jezabel,  they  pjunt  9ieir  faces — 
one  is  shut  ujp,  or  dependent  upon 
pauper  subscriptions,  and  the  other 
two  are  obliged  to  send,  one  to  France, 
and  the  other  to  America,  for  mana- 

f;er8,  no  native  being  found  sufficients 
y  depraved  to  embark  in  such  a 
business.  It  is  needless  to  swell  the 
catalogue  of  our  joys.  As  Sir  Girist- 
€>pher  Wren's  epitaph  phrases  it,  Si 
Monumentum  qusens — Circumspice. 
Of  the  Administration  under  which 
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this  flood  of  happiness  has  flowed 
upon  us,  what  can  be  said  ? 

n»tf  y«p'  r'  vfAnirm  wmvrmt  IwfAtn  %§tr» ; 

I»  there  a  virtue  under  heaven  wiUi 
which  it  is  not  endowed?  Purity  of 
life,  integrity  of  conduct,  knowledge 
of  e()uity,  practice  of  piety,  political 
co^gistenc^,  cleanness  of  hand,  sin- 
gleness of'^  purpose,  dignity  of  per- 
sonal fame,  all  these  characterise 
those  gifted  hidividuals.  How  admi- 
rably each  is  qualified  for  his  place  1 
The  Duke  is  first  financier,  on  the 
strength  of  being  a  Field  Marshal — 
the  Chancellor  o?  the  Exchequer  has 
studied  for  his  office,  by  keeping  up  * 
a  correspondence  with  pennilessTip- 
perary  justices  on  the  affairs  of  Elio- 
gurty  or  Borris-o'-kane— the  Chan- 
cellor is  fitted  for  the  woolsack  by 
never  having  held  an  equity  brief  in 
his  life — ^the  Privy  Seal  is  a  Major- 
General,  distinguished  for  having 
been  second  in  a  duel  to  a  runaway 
Whig,  who  was  at  once  Scotchman 
and  attorney.  Lord  Aberdeen's  fo- 
reign politics  were  learnt  in  an  illus- 
trious assembly,  where  the  History 
of  Whittington  and  his  Cat  is  discuss- 
ed, and  admirable  dissertations  on 
old  chamber-pots  are  poured  Into 
ears  sesquipedal.  Sir  Geoive  Mur- 
ray was  taught  the  politics  of  our  co- 
lonies in  mess-rooms  in  Spain ;  and 
the  destinies  of  India  are  aptly  in- 
trusted to  Lord  Ellenborough,  be- 
cause, like  Samson,  his  glory  lies  in 
his  locks.  Of  Mr  Peel  what  need  I 
SpeAk  ?  Is  not  his  pndse  to  be  gather- 
ed from  the  voice  of  Oxford  and  Sir 
Manasseh  ?  And  why  need  I.open  my 
lips  about  the  rest,  seeing  tiiat  their  ex- 
cessive inodesty  has  always  been  so 
great,  that  nothing  is  known  of  their 
merits  or  abilities,  except  the  simple 
but  convinciuff  fact  of  their  being  mi- 
nisters ?  God  Knows  why  I 

Happy  people  !  fiivoured  land  ! 
Farewell,  tiien,  Thomas  Pride !  Light 
be  stones  upon  your  bosom,and  when 
a  necessity  arises  for  kicking  out  a 
parliament,  may  we  have  many  a  man 
ready  to  imitate  your  example ! 
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WELUNGTON  IN  CADIZ  ;  Oil  TfiE  COlf at^BROR  AKD  fBB  OmtTBS* 
AN  BPISODE  IN  THE  tIFE  OP  THE  GREAT  CAPTAIN. 


The  diftafitrous  termhiatioii  of  the 
first  British  campaign  in  Spain,  left 
an  impression  on  the  Spanish  nation 
painfully  humiliating  to  those  who 
remained  to  witness  its  effects,  and 
who  were  doomed  to  listen  to  re- 
proaches littered  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  disappointed  hope  on  the 
good  faith  of  Great  Britam,  and  on 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  her 
troops.  Indignant  hatred  succeeded 
those  feelings  of  admiration  and  gra- 
titude with  which  the  presence  of 
our  army  was  hailed  on  its  first  ap« 
pearance  on  the  Spanish  territory. 

The  Spaniard  of  the  north  found 
himself  abandoned  to  his  fate  after 
every  mode  of  excitement  had  been 
used  to  rouse  the  whole  populatiou 
to  resist  the  invader.  Proclamations, 
containing  promises  of  support,  had 
been  distributed  in  every  town  and 
village.  British  arms  and  British 
gold  had  been  profusely  lavished — 
the  feeling  of  national  enthusiasm 
had  been  wound  up  to  its  utmost 
height,  when  the  inconceivable  in- 
activity of  our  fine  army  at  Sala- 
manca created  sad  forebodings  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  saw  the  fatal 
error  of  that  delay,  which  subsequent 
events  but  too  painfully  verified.  The 
time  for  action  was  unhappily  con- 
Hunied  in  peevish  correspondence 
between  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chipf  and  his  Majesty's  Ambassador 
at  Madrid :  and  the  winter  had  al- 
ready set  in  with  more  than  usual 
severity  ere  the  brave  but  unfortu- 
nate Moore  (with  all  the  fine  quali- 
ties of  his  great  mind  obscured  by 
doubts  and  prejudices)  commenced 
tliat  calamitous  march,  which,  to  him, 
ended  in  a  glorious  grave — to  his 
army — in  the  loss  of  all  but  its  ho- 
nour ! 

Heavily  and  awfully  did  the  ex- 
asperated enemy  visit  on  the  head  of 
tlie  devoted  Gallician  the  crime  of 
his  patriotism — with  a  country  de- 
solated from  the  shores  of  Biscay  to 
tlie  plains  of  Leon,  (alike  tlie  de- 
structive work  of  tlie  pursued,  and 
pursuing  army),  overwhelmed  by 
numbers  and  by  discipline,  the  half 
organized  troops  of  the  north  retirodi 


hi  sullen  desperation  to  the  faistofjiw  * 
of  thehr  native  moantaim,  and  fn^a 
thence  carried  on  that  apecies  ef 
petty  annoyance,  which,  aiuMnigh  h 
mflicted  but  partial  and  incoo«e- 
quential  iniury  on  ^e  inTader,  ke[*t 
aHve  that  mreterate  spirit  of  hosti- 
lity, which  gave  sndh  ft  samge  cha- 
racter to  Guerilla  waifaie. 

The  possession  of  Gallicia  and  it« 
resources  enabled  Soah  to  follow  up 
his  first  success  by  matnrfa^  bis  ar- 
ratig^nents  for  the  second  mvanoa 
of  Portugal,  which  he  effected  eariv 
in  the eimdng spring;  not»  however, 
without  a  brave  but  ineffectori  re- 
sistance on  l^e  part  of  the  Portu- 
guese forces  under  SiWera,  fai  the 
provinces  of  Tras  os  Monte«,  and 
Entre  Douro  v  Minho,  who  disputed 
his  advance  n)ot  by  foot,  until  the 
power  of  their  numbers  bore  dowo 
further  opposition,  and  the  29th  of 
March  saw  Soult  in  possession  of 
Oporto,  after  three  dajrs'  fi^itfaig  in 
the  suburbs  and  streets,  xhe'ati- 
vance  of  this  much-extolled  Marshal 
might  have  been  traced  in  footsteps 
of  blood ! — scenes  of  nrnrder,  rapine, 
and  plunder  were  pe^etrateo  by 
his  troops,  at  which  me  heart  sicken^ 
and  revolts.  It  stands  recorded, 
(on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witne«, 
whose  veracity  is  as  unquestionable 
as  his  courage  in  the  field  has  at  all 
times  been  conspicuous,)  tiiat  the 
streets  of  the  towns  of  Chares,  Bi»- 
ga,  and  Oporto,  were  literally  ^strew- 
ed with  the  victims  of  thai  mercikis 
conqtieror.^* 

'rtius  master  of  the  principal  city 
and  towns  of  the  north  of  Portugal, 
(while  Marshal  Victor,  with  a  corps 
of  25,000  men  hovered  over  its  east- 
em  bonder,)  Soult  prepared  hiii 
army  for  an  advance  upon  die  ra- 
pital—the  inhabitants  of  whichawait- 
edwith  fearful  anxiety  the  second 
immolation  of  their  homes  and  al- 
tars. The  few  British  troops  left  in 
Portugal  after  the  march  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  army,  had  received  a  trifliug 
addition  by  the  junction  of  the  bri- 
gade of  the  late  Sir  AUan  Cameron, 
which  by  forced  marches  had  ef- 
fectod  «  timely  retreat  on  Portugal 
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during  the  calamHoiu  retreat  en  Co* 
rufia.  Withthiahandiiilof  men(n(>t 
altogether  ten  thousand)  Sir  Mm 
Cra!aoc)£  took  up  a  defensi  veposition 
in  front  of  Lisbon.    This  officer  had 
been  sent  out  from  England  the  pre<* 
ceding  winter  to  assume  the  com- 
mand in  Portuffal,  when  the  expect- 
ations of  his  Majesty's  Goremment 
were  sanguine  in  the  success  of  our 
army  in  Spain.    The  melancholy  re- 
suits  of  tnat  expedition  were  then 
but  little  anticipated^  and  the  secu- 
rity of  tilie  kingdom  of  Portuca!  was 
never  for  a  moment  doubted.    The 
grand  reinforcements, therefore,were 
dispatched  to  Oalliclatmder  that  dis- 
tinguished Teteran,  Sir  David  Baird. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  withhold  from 
Sir  John  Cradock  (now  Lord  How- 
den)  the  merit  of  presenting  so  bold 
a  front  to  the  enemy  with  suchlimit- 
ed  means ;  but  ihe  arrival  of  IMEajor- 
General  Hill  in  the  Tagus  on  the 
4th  of  April,  with  a  reinforcement  of 
6,000  men,  enabled  Sir  John  to  make 
preparations  for  acting  on  the  of- 
fensive.   The  guns  of  the  forts  on 
the  river  (which  as  a  measure  of 
caution  haa  been  dismantled)  were 
remounted,  and  the  posts  once  more 
strongly  garrisoned. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Regency,  the 
whole  of  the  male  population  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  environs,  to  the 
extent  of  some  leagues,  were  called 
to  arms ;  and  with  this  defence  co- 
vering the  approaches  to  Lisbon,  Sir 
John  boldly  pushed  forward  his  army 
for  the  north,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
lodging Soult  from  Oporto.  But  even 
these  aemonstrations,  although  they 
in  some  measure  allayed,  did  not  al- 
together dispel,  the  deep  anxiety  felt 
by  all  claHses  for  the  safety  of  Lis- 
bon—the melancholy  scenes  of  the 
preceding  year  recurred  to  their  me- 
mory—the judicial  murders — the 
plunderings— confiscations — the  in- 
Hults  and  imprisonments  of  the  in- 
Nolent  and  rapacious  Junot,  were 
dwelt  on  witli  fearful  anticipations 
for  the  future. 

Matters  were  in  this  critical  state 
when,  on  the  22d  April,  the  arrival 
of  the  Conqueror  of  Vimiera,  on 
the  Tagus,  was  announced  by  a  ge- 
neral salvo  of  artillery.  The  news 
spread  like  lightning,  and  the  most 
boundless  jov  diffused  itself  amongst 
all  ranks.  Welleslby  and  Victoat 
had  already  become  synonymous 
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terms  with  the  Portiigaefle  nation ; 
tiiat  iTAHB,  more  than  the  splendid 
reinforcement  by  which  he  was  ac- 
companied, actea  like  a  charm  upon 
the  genera]  feeling,  and  spread  hope 
and  confidence,  where  all  before  was 
doubt  and  terror.  Not  only  Lisbon, 
but  all  that  portion  of  Portugal  free 
from  an  enemy,  became  a  blaze  of 
illumination  when  the  cheering  in- 
telligence reached  the  interior :  and 
those  hopes  which  the  misfortunes  of 
the  British  in  Gallicia  had  almost 
annihilated,  were  now  revived  in 
every  heart. 

Already  had  Sir  John  Cradock's 
army  reached  the  town  of  Leiria, 
when  its  further  advance  was  sus- 
pended by  that  brief  and  character- 
istic order,  which  first  announced 
a  change  of  commanders, 

••  The  Army  will  Halt !  I  r 

The  troops  received  with  shouts  of 
delight  the  intelligence,  that  theu-  be- 
loved and  respected  commander, 
whose  victorious  banners  they  had 
fought  and  bled  to  plant  with  triumph 
on  me  soil  of  Portugal,  was  once  more 
destined  to  lead  them  on  to  conquest. 
The  heights  of  Roli9a,at  that  moment 
within  view,  recalled  with  proud  re- 
collection, the  glorious  seventeenth 
of  August,  1808,  when  the  British 
soldier  first  measured  strength  witii 
the  **  Invincibles*'  of  France,  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  made  them  feel  his 
superior  prowess.  The  old  soldiers 
dving  way  to  demonstrations  of  joy, 
(;very  unusual  in  a  British  army,) 
loudly  cheered  the  staff-officers  who 
first  appeared  with  the  intelligence, 
and  swaggered  about  arm-in-arm, 
huzzaing  and  shouting  ^  WeUe^le^ 
for  ever  I  r 

On  the  6th  of  May,  a  review  of 
the  British  and  Portuguese  troops 
took  place  on  a  plain  near  Coimbra, 
by  the  new  Commander-in-chief,who 
could  read  in  the  look  of  manly  con- 
fidence which  beamed  in  every  eye, 
how  entirely  he  possessed  the  heart 
of  his  troops.  The  foUowiiu^  morn- 
ing the  army  commenced  tnat  me- 
morable march  which,  in  five  dajrs, 
brought  t^em  to  (^^orto,  and  to 
victory! 

Thus,  in  a  brief  but  brilliant  cam- 
paign, were  the  disasters  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  at  Coruaanohly  aveaged 
The  GalUciaBa  saw  their  t^nafc  re- 
pass their  frontier  widi  bis  forces 


WeliiHi^iOH  in  Cadiz;  or  the  Conqueror  ami  the  Cortes,   '      [Der. 
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broken,beateii,anddi9pirited,— beat- 
en by  thoae  very  Britons  on  whose 
name  and  nation  tbeir  bitterest  re- 
proaches still  fell  fast  and  heavily; 
so  deeply  had  the  unfortunate  events 
of  the  preceding  winter  infected  the 
mind  of  the  Spaniard  ! 

While  emancipated  Portugal  rung 
with  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  from 
the  Minho  to  the  Guadiano,  Spun, 
in  gloomy  silence,  neither  acknow- 
ledged the  value  of  the  victory,  nor 
the  merit  of  the  victors  5  the  memory 
of  Coruna  lay  heavy  at  its  heart,  but 
it  was  reserved  for  flie  immortal  Wel- 
lington to  conquer  this  distrust,  and 
by  a  series  of  glorious  achievements 
drown  the  memory  of  past  misfor- 
tune in  the  tide  of  victory.  When 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the 
war,  the  Spaniards  saw  the  British 
colours  (united  with  their  own) 
proudly  floating  over  the  battlements 
of  lofty  Cuidaa  Rodrigo,  and  the  all 
but  impregnable  Badajoz,  the  tro- 
phies of  British  valour  \  when  they 
saw  the  best  troops  of  France  beaten 
in  every  battle,  although  led  on  by 
those  Marshals  whose  name  had 
spread  terror  throughout  Europe 
wherever  their  victorious  eag^ies 
had  been  displayed — their  capital 
fVeed  from  the  pollution  of  tlie  in- 
vader-^their  seaports  opened— their 
commerce  revived — the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  which  held  its  first 
deliberations  under  the  shelter  of  the 
British  cannon,  maturing  plans  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  national 
strength — ^then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
the  ^vhole  people  imite  in  acknow- 
ledging its  arrear  of  gratitude  to  the 
army  of  its  generous  ally,  or  render 
universal  homage  to  Its  invincible 
leader. 

But  while  the  people  were  every- 
where grateful  and  enthusiastic, 
there  was  a  cAnkerworm  In  the  state 
which  paralysed  their  energies,  and 
by  its  withering  influence  dried  up 
the  sinews  of  tae  country's  stren^h. 
Armies,  which  under  brave  and  skII- 
ful  commanders  might  have  redeem- 
ed the  errors  of  the  past,  and  renew- 
ed the  fame  of  former  ages,  by  pla- 
cing Spain  once  more  in  the  bnlliant 
page  of  history  as  a  warlike  nation — 
these  were  committed  into  the  hands 
of  the  corrupt  and  cowardly  minions 
of  the  old  court  of  Madrid,  who,  alike 
destitute  of  talents  and  of  courage, 
sunk  mt9  merited  disgrac?}  m  onf 


by  one  they  sacrificed  their  sacred 
charge.  Army  after  army  was  rais^ 
under  the  same  pernicious  syfoein, 
only  to  perish  in  tne  field,  or  be  M 
into  inglorious  captivity !  bnbecdlitT, 
obstinacy,  and  timidity,  marked  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  generals  ol' 
the  old  school;  while  vanity, i<ruo- 
rance,  and  want  of  that  cool  course«^ 
which  alone  qualifies  for  commanH, 
were  the  vices  of  those  of  the  new, 
who  in  the  Revolution  sprung  fruu 
the  subordinate  ranks  of  life  mto  au- 
thority and  commancL  Untaught  bj 
tiie  lessons  of  defeat  and  adven«itV 
which  their  forces  were  every  daV 
experiencing,  the  feeble  or  faithltli 
governments  successively  sunk  into 
Oie  same  degree  of  criminal  supim- 
ness  and  neglect. 

Aldiough  invested  witli  the  ratd,  of 
Captain-General,  the  powers  whicL 
should  have  belonged  to  him  as  Ge- 
neralissimo were  withheld  from  the 
British  Chief,  or  neutralized  by  tbo>^ 
exercised  by  the  Spanish  Genend>. 
nominally  under  his  orders,  (s&d 
whose  usefulness  entirely  depended 
on  obedience  and  tinity  of  action.  \ 
but  who  invariably  resisted  or  evadt^ 
the  arrangements  marked  out  fur 
their  course  of  operation.  The  same 
ill-fated  spirit  of  intrigue,  jealou>>% 
and  discord,  which  rendered  Cues^u 
with  his  30,000  men  worse  than  use- 
less at  Talavera  in  1809,  still  shed  it^ 
baneful  influence  over  those  \ii»o 
succeeded  to  command  in  1812;  aiid 
who,  without  any  of  his  virtues,  ( tW 
the  old  general  was  not  nitbout 
some,)  possessed  all  his  falliiurv 
Thus,  although  powerful  in  numeri- 
cal force,  the  Spanish  army  had  not 
progressed  one  point  in  courage  or 
discipline  during  five  years  of  w— 
it  had,  in  fact,  become  burdensome 
to  the  coimtry,  and  formidable  to  n>i 
friends.  In  tiiis  state  of  affairs,  one 
thing  alone  presented  itself  to  avert 
the  entire  disruption  of  the  militjirr 
power  of  Spain,  now  held  tosether 
Twith  the  exception  of  the  inde])eD- 
aeut  Guerilla  Qiiefs)  by  that  fet-Me 
and  corrupt  system  to  which  tliat 
country  already  owed  its  d^radatioD 
and  misfortimes.  The  one  thius* 
needful,  was  to  place  in  the  haixis 
of  the  victorious  Wellington,  the  ao- 
tual  as  well  as  nominal  command  of 
the  remainiiig  forces  of  the  kingdom. 
Already  had  the  British  hero  for 
f Qur  7ef^  ^ui{isrQ4  the  tug  of  war  tg 
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bear  on  his  owil  and  the  Anglo-Por- 
tuguese army;  while,  wi^  a  pru- 
dence equal  to  the  other  qualities  of 
his  mighty  mind>  he  abstained  from 
angry  remonstrance  and  complaint 
But  the  events  which  followed  the 
ndsinj^  of  the  sie^e  of  Burgos  in  Oc- 
tober, 1812,  convinced  our  chief  that 
half  measures  were  no  longer  recon- 
cileable  with  the  safe^r  of  his  own 
army,  or  the  success  of  that  cause  In 
which  Great  Britain  had  so  deeply 
and  generously  embarked. 

^gotiations  were  accordingly 
opened  about  this  period,  between 
his  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Cadiz, 
and  the  government  of  the  Icingdom, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  vital 
obiect.  On  such  an  important  and 
delicate  task.  Sir  Henry  Wellesley 
proceeded  with  all  that  tact  and 
quiet  perseverance  for  which  he  is 
HO  eminently  distinguished ;  and 
which  not  only  the  sensitive  pride  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  also  the  secret  in- 
trigues of  the  enemies  to  British  al- 
liance, rendered  so  peculiarly  neces- 
aary  at  that  juncture. 

To  concede  to  a  foreigner  the  su- 
preme command,  would  at  once 
stamp  the  inefficiency  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  while  the  strong  and  unan- 
swerable argument,  that  from  the 
Revolutionary  War  of  five  years,  not 
one  man  sprung  up  possessed  of  ta- 
lents and  courage  to  wield  the  natural 
powers  of  a  country  full  of  resources, 
and  of  a  people  brave  by  nature,  war- 
like by  habit,  and  exasperated  by  in- 
vasion and  oppression,  was  a  fact 
which  must  have  struck  the  timid 
Regency,  as  it  did  the  people  at  large, 
wiUi  the  utter  inutility  or  their  own 
army,  as  then  depressed  and  misgo- 
verned ;  yet  it  was  one  on  which,  of 
all  others,  policy  demanded  silence. 
The  means  of  salvation  were  appa- 
rent to  all,  but  the  great  difficulty 
lay  in  bringing  those  means  into  ef- 
fective operation,  without  risking  that 
harmony  which  it  was  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Great  Britain  (equally  with 
Spain)  to  preserve  by  any  experi- 
mentiU  measure,  which  by  possibility 
miglit  wound  the  national  pride. 

Tlie  proposal  to  incoiporate  the 
Spanish  army  with  the  British,  un- 
der the  same  arrangements  as  those 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese,  was,from  the  first,  haugh- 
tily negatived, — ^while,  by  an  incon- 
sistency only  to  be  accounted  for  by 


the  GM)riclous  character  of  the  Spa^ 
niard  in  matters  of  national  taste  and 
feeling,  the  government  allowed  the 
British  officers,  Whittingham,  Doyle, 
Rocke,  Carroll,  Downie,  and  others, 
to  organize  and  command  whole  di- 
vmoMf  (clothed  and  equipped,  i^is 
true,  at  the  expense  of  England^) 
bestowing  on  those  gallant  individu- 
als a  rank  in  the  Spanish  service  lar 
superior  to  that  which  they  held  in 
their  own,  or  could  in  fact  aspire  to, 
under  a  long  series  of  years  of  toil- 
some service. 

Amongst  the  liberal  and  enlighten^ 
ed  members  of  the  Cortes,  Sir  Henry 
Wellesley  had  created  a  host  of  pow- 
erful supporters,  all  zealously  desi- 
rous, on  patriotic  grounds,  of  further- 
ing his  views,  yet  with  him  equally 
alive  to  the  influence  of  that  secret 
Junta  of  ServUes,  behind  the  throne^ 
which  it  required  all  their  address 
to  neutralize,  or  subdue,  before  the 
great  consummation  of  their  hopes 
and  wishes  could  be  effected. 

Secure  of  the  support  of  the  whole 
of  the  Liberal  side,  and  confident  of 
the  personal  esteem  of  all  parties  in 
the  Cortes,  the  ambassador  cauti- 
ously, but  unceasingly,  pursued  the 
object  of  his  solicitude ;  and  having 
at  leng^  brought  the  majority  of  that 
assemnly  to  the  favourable  consider- 
ation of  this  important  question,  one 
thing  more  appeared  desirable  as  the 
crowning  efilort;— that  was,  the  ap- 
.pearance  of  Wellington  himself  in 
.the  scene  dien  acting. 

This,  however,  (in  the  yet  unset- 
tled state  of  the  provinces,  torn  witli 
the  contentions  of  parties,  together 
with  the  cabals  which  agitated  the 
Cabinet  and  Cortes,)  was  a  step  re- 
quiring the  most  profound  caution. 
The  plan  first  contemplated,  was  that 
of  a  private  embarkation  at  Lisbon, 
by  wnich  means,  it  was  hoped,  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  in  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz  might  be  accomplished,  before 
the  circumstance  of  nis  departure 
.ft'om  Uie  Tagus  could  be  known  to 
the  Spanish  government  or  the  Anii^ 
English  party  in  the  Cabinet,  who, 
thus  taken  by  surprise,  would  feel 
themselves  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
general  voice.  But  the  uncertainty 
attendant  on  all  operations  where  the 
elements  are  the  chief  agents,  ren- 
dered that  plan  objectionable ;  and  it 
was  accoraingly  abandoned.  After 
much  consideration,  it  was  at  length 


decided  to  attempt  the  jouiMf  by 
land,  with  such  a  d^ee  of  ranidity 
and  secrecy  as  should  baffle  all  con- 
jecture as  to  the  rank  or  deBtination 
of  the  illustrious  traveller,  until  the 
moment  when  concealment  should 
be  no  longer  necessary.  To  those 
who  know  the  tnUtorous  intrinies 
by  which  the  best  exertions  of  tiie 
British  government  for  the  security 
of  the  Spanish  throne  and  nation 
were  so  often  tiiwarted  and  embar« 
rassed,  such  precautions  will  not  ap- 

Sear  superfluous.  But  here  a  fresh 
ifliculty  arose ;  the  means  of  trans- 
port throughout  the  whole  line  of 
country  which  the  Duke  must  pass 
through,  on  his  route  for  Cadi2,  had 
been  so  exhausted  by  the  sweeping 
devastations  of  the  enemy,  during  the 
three  years'  previous  occupation,  and 
on  the  retreat  of  the  French  from 
Andalusia,  as  to  destroy  all  expecta- 
tion of  accomplishing  the  object  with- 
out a  previous  and  extensive  prepara- 
tion by  the  Director-general  of  Posts, 
a  step  which  would  defeat  all  hopes 
of  secrecy.  Some  new  and  extraordi- 
nary measure  became  necessary ;  ac- 
cordingly, confidential  persons  at- 
tached to  the  British  commissariat 
(of  a  sufficiently  humble  class  of  life 
to  lull  all  suspicions)  were  selected, 
and  pro  video  with  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  draft  mules,  ostensibly 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  were  to  be 
dispatched  towards Estramadura,  but 
with  secret  orders  to  station  at  cer- 
tain posts— chiefly  obscure  towns— 
a  portion  of  the  mules  thus  provided, 
to  be  held  in  constant  readiness  to 
move  at  a  moment's  wamhig.  The 
muleteer  to  whom  this  charge  was 
intnisted,  selected  his  three  brothers 
as  the  companions  of  his  confidential 
mission,  and  embai'ked  in  the  latter 
end  of  November  for  the  Puerto 
Santa  Maria ;  and  having  dispersed 
themselves  through  the  country,  in 
a  short  time  procured  and  deposited 
at  the  several  points  of  rendezvous 


Ae  requlBto  mraiber  of  animrW 
where  they  remained  anobBerrM, 
wuting  the  moment  d  being  c&l;^i 
farto  action. 

In  the  meantime,  matters  vrf^r* 
approaching  to  a  favoiarable  crisis  n 
the  Cortes — the  friends  of  Brr^-*! 
connexion  daily  urging  on  the  siia- 
bttSBador  the  necessity  of  his  n^^^^'* 
relative's  presence,  whiint  he,  yn-^ 
due  diplomatic  reserve,  affectefl  ♦.» 
consider  il  as  an  event  more  tf>  l'^ 
hoped  for  than  immediately  exp«^«- 
ed. 

Things  were  in  this  state  of  feri^r-V. 
doubt  cm  the  one  side,  and  of  inttH}M> 
anxiety  on  the  oUier,  when  tt  t^ 
break  of  day,  21  st  December,  the  m- 
expected  imormation  rung  in  th«»  «^r* 
of  the  astonished  Regency,  that  xh^ 
Great  Wellington  waiTat  their  sthv*. 

So  admirably  well  manag*^  ^is>! 
been  all  the  arrangements  for  th^ 
journey,  and  so  zealously  and  faiiK 
fiilly  executed,*  that  hisGracp  W. 
arrived  at  Xeres  de  la  FVontera  WtV-'v 
his  proximity  to  the  seat  of  govrir- 
ment  was  annoimced.  All  cause  i^ 
longer  secrecy  had  now  ceased.  ( a- 
diz,  within  a  few  hours,  would  en> 
brace  within  her  walls  the  finst  h*'"'^ 
of  the  affe — ^the  idol  of  every  bni^^* 
and  lofsJ  Spaniard,  and  the  terror  <i 
the  traitor ! 

Great,  but  hurried  preparatl<.i> 
were  made  by  the  govemmeot  to 
greet  the  conqueror,  with  all  the  ho- 
nours due  to  his  ramk  and  servire^, 
on  his  arrival,  which,  calculaHcir  on 
their  own  dilatory  habits,  n'as  not  ex- 
pected before  Ae  evening.  A  ror«l 
carriage  was  sent  round  to  Pu»'rn 
Real  tor  the  use  of  the  Duke,  wW.t^ 
the  state  barge  was  dispatchtM)  to 
await  his  orders  at  Puerto  Saiim 
Maria.  But  dtuing  the  tedious  pro- 
gress of  these  preparations,  hisGracp, 
ever  prompt  and  unostentatious  m  Sb 
movements,  had  alreadv  emliarkiHi 
on  board  a  British  man-of-\%*ar's  b<\at : 
and  during  all  the  fury  of  a  fierce 


*  At  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  hack,  the  Duke  went  into  the  oommon  kitrb*^! 
of  the  posada,  in  search  of  liia  fftUhfiil  mayoral,  Pedro  (the  chief  mulftec^r. )  He 
found  him  regaling  himself  with  his  morning's  repast,  a  gaspacho.  Laying  his  h^iui 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  astonished  Pedro,  he  desired  to  know  how  he  cxfuid  rrnnrJ  hn 
fidelity  9  The  answer  was  prompt,  and  characteristic  of  these  extraordinary  piv|H<-. 
Tliere  was  one.  silver  spoon  visible.  "  Taste  ofnuf  breakfastj"  was  the  answer,  il* 
Duke  instantly  complied,  and  praised  the  dish ;  on  which  the  delighted  Pedn.  Ir- 
stantly  purchased  dish  and  spoon  of  the  posadera,  both  which  he  triumphantly  bnmfKt 
back  to  Cadiz,  to  be  preserved  in  hisfamih/fi)r  ever!  On  his  arrival  thens  he  Imiui*! 
the  Duke  had  generously  ordered  him  a  present  of  Fimr  Gitkjus  ! 
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Levant  wind,he  cut  MipeMageaerofls 
the  foaming  bay,  accomiMmi^  by  his 
exeellency  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  who 
on  that  day,  after  a  separation  of  four 
years,  embraced  a  belored  brother, 
rendered  doubly  dear  by  his  perils 
and  his  victories. 

Entering  by  the  sea^gate  about  the 
hour  of  two,  the  Duke,  accompanied 
by  ^e  ambassador,  miked  through 
the  market-place  of  St  Juan  de  Dies, 
and  up  the  (Jalle  St  Francisco,  almost 
unobserved.  The  busy  crowds  which 
at  an  earlier  and  a  later  period  of  the 
day  throng  that  populous  quarter  of 
the  city,  were  now  sunk  in  the  silent 
siesta.  A  few  boys,  however,  to  whom 
the  Chreat  Wellington  had  been  en- 
deared bv  the  songs  of  praise  chant- 
ed by  the  olind  minstrels  of  the  street, 
baring  obtained  information  of  the 
name  of  their  illustrious  visitor,  fol- 
lowed him  with  shrill  and  ardent  cries 
of"  Viva!  viva!  viva!  Grande Vel- 
lington!" 

The  soup-gorged  citizens,  roused 
from  their  slumbers,  sliook  off  the 
drowsy  dream,  and  sprung,  half  clotii- 
ed,  into  the  streets,  pouring  thefa* 
sonorous  shout  of  jov  and  welcome 
into  the  ears  of  the  silent  but  obser- 
vant Duke.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
brought  them  to  the  Plaza  St  Antonio. 
By  the  time  of  his  arrival  there,  half 
Cadiz  was  on  foot,  male  and  female. 
Boys  ran  by  his  side  to  seize  and  kiss 
his  hand ;  the  graceful  obeisances  of 
the  fair  greeted  him  on  every  side ; 
the  whole  area  of  the  Plaza  soon  be- 
came filled  with  persons  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  grandee  to  the  gallego— 
monks  of  all  orders— officers  of  all 
grades  I  On  his  appearance  in  the 
Square,  every  heaa  was  uncovered : 
not  a  sound  was  uttered :  respectful 
silence  sealed  every  lip;  but  every 
heart  beat  high  with  admiration,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  hero. 
The  Duke  returned  wis  universal 
homage  by  keeping  his  hat  in  hand, 
raised  above  his  nead,  during  his 
progress  through  the  respectfuUy 
receding  crowd. 

He  was  dressed  in  alight  grey  frock, 
without  the  slightest  omament»  white 
pantaloons,  am  Hessian  boots.  The 
only  part  of  his  attire  which  marked 
his  military  rank,  was  the  feathered 
hat  of  the  genend,  with  the  embroi- 
dered loop.  NoUiing  could  be  plidner 
than  hb  dresa;  yet  there  was  that 
indescribable  dignity  in  his  whole  ap- 


pearance which  seemed  **  to  give  the 
world  assurance  of  a  man,^  and  a 
ORBAT  ONE !  As  he  left  the  square  to 
passintothe  Calle  Veedor  Jhe  turned  to 
the  admiring  crowd,  of  whom  he  then 
took  leave  by  a  graceful  wave  of  his 
hat  This  was  the  signal  for  one  heart- 
delighting  «  Viva  !*'  which  rent  the 
air.  It  was  a  spontaneous  burst  from 
the  heart  of  an  admiring  people,  and 
Wellington  must,  at  that  moment, 
have  felt  all  its  worth. 

Conducted  to  the  house  allotted 
for  his  reception  in  the  above  calle^ 
(street),  he  was  immediately  after- 
wards waited  upon  by  the  Governor 
and  his  staff,  the  ministers  of  state, 
and  other  public  frmctionaries,  to 
cougratukte  him  on  his  safe  arrival; 
while  the  Regency  issued  orders  for 
holding  a  grand  court  on  the  follow- 
ing day  for  his  formal  introduction. 
Although  the  Duke  had  travelled  night 
and  day,  scarcely  allowing  himself 
two  hours'  repose  in  each,  his  appear- 
ance betrayed  no  signs  of  fatipie  or 
exhaustion.  On  the  contrary,  ne  was 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and 
readilv  accepted  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  tertullia  of  the  old  Princesa 
Be— te  on  the  same  evening ;  the 

Sleasures  of  which  he  enjoyed  with 
le  utmost  vivacity  until  long  after 
midnight 

The  powerful  influence  which  this 
extraordinarv  woman  exercised  in 
the  court  or  the  weak  Charles  the 
Fourth  and  the  meretricious  Maria 
Louisa,  had  rendered  her  an  object 
of  dread,  and  forced  respect  In  the 
former  reign;  and  even  at  the  period 
referred  to,  when  the  downfall  of 
that  power  (under  which  her  influ- 
ence nad  grown  and  flourished)  was 
complete,  she  held  a  secret  and 
powerful  ascendencv  in  the  councils 
of  the  state.  The  Frincesa  was  the 
acknowledged  representative  of  the 
remnant  of  the  courtly  circle  of  the 
abdicated  monarch.  There  were 
many  who  still  cherished  the  hope  of 
the  restoration  of  Charles  and  Maria 
Louisa  to  the  throne ;  and,  faithful  to 
their  wishes,  clung  to  tlie  Godoy 
System,  although  outii'ardly  profess- 
ing ^e  most  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  the  **  beloved  Fernando."  In  fact, 
Spain  was  never  at  any  moment  more 
Uie  victim  of  courtly  intrigue  than  at 
this  unfortunate  crisis,  when  all  that 
gives  dignity  to  thrones  and  courts 
was  In  »ile  and  In  misfortune. 
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This  veteran  in  the  policy  of  pa- 
laces had  another  object  (besides  tnat 
of  upholding  her  well-understood  in- 
fluence^ in  view,  by  courting  the 
friendship  of  the  conaueror;  nor  was 
his  Grace,  then,  for  the  first  time,  to 
learn  the  value  of  the  support  of  the 
Princesa's  partv,  in  the  great  military 
arrangements  then  penmng.  Her  son- 
in-law  (the  Marquis  de  St  C ) 

had  been  for  some  time  a  prisoner 
to  the  French— every  effort  to  effect 
his  release  had  hitherto  proved  un- 
successful, and  she  now  probably 
hoped  to  obtun  that  object  through 
tlie  means  of  our  hero.  Depending, 
therefore,  on  that  influence  which  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  secret  springs  of 
government  bestowed  on  her,  she 
proffered  her  friendship,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  its  beii^  gratefully  accept- 
ed— while  the  tascinations  of  the 
young  and  lovely  Marquesa,  then  re- 
siding with  her  mother,  in  a  state  of 
very  un^Penelope4ike  widowhood,  no 
doubt  entered  into  her  calculations, 
as  affording  additional  hopes  for 
tlie  more  speedy  realization  of  her 
wishes.  The  character  of  the  great 
Wellington  for  gallantry  had  (by 
some  tree-masonry  of  the  sex)  tra- 
velled before  him ;  and  certainly  no 
man,  whether  soldier  or  courtier,  was 
more  completely  master  of  tliose 
warm  and  tender  assiduities  which 
are  ever  so  acceptable  to  the  fair 
sex,  when  offered  with  delicacy  and 
respect,  tlian  was  our  hero;  or  ever 
more  sucx^essful  in  their  application. 
His  reception  at  the  Tertullia  was  de- 
lightful; and  the  impression  he  made 
on  this,  his  first  visit,  fully  established 
his  character,  that  tlie  hero  who  had 
proved  his  invincibility  in  the  field, 
was  equally  irresistible  in  the  saloon, 
or  cabinet ! 

The  next  day  was  celebrated  in 
Cadiz  as  a  ^  Dia  de  Fiesta"— the 
bells  rune  in  all  the  churches,  and 
at  an  early  hour  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Cadiz  was  in  a  bustle;  St 
Antonia  and  St  Francisco  were  ho- 
noured with  clean  frills  and  washed 
faces,  while  the  naked  beauties  of 
Nuestra  Senora  del  Carma  were  en- 
velojped  in  the  colours  of  England, 
Spam,  and  Portugal!  Immeaiately 
alter  mass,  the  Plaza  de  St^  Antonio 
was  thronged  with  crowds  of  both 
sexes— the  ladies  in  Mantilla  Blanca, 


(that  emblem  of  outdoor  gala,)  the 
gentlemen  in  fiill  costume.    If  here 
and  there  a  sombre,  outr6e  ^sv^ 
i^peared,  wrapt  up  in  the  remaii^ 
of  simerannuated  &iery,  (lookii]^  &^ 
fadea  and  filthy  aa  an  old  cowrt  oini 
in  a  fortune-teller's  Dftck,^  one  couli 
not  err  in  setting  him  aown  for  a 
grandee  of  the  .Lunemke  Reffime  .'— 
of  which  class  numbers — for  it  \%  the 
peculiar  talent  of  this  extraordiiuirv 
people— found  a  refuge   in   Cadii, 
after  disappearing  from  the  court.} 
circle  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century.      The  Majo^   and   hi» 
Queriday  from  the  Baric  de  la  Tina, 
rthe  St  George's  Fields  of  Cadiz.) 
flaunted  with  a  light  and  unembar> 
rasaed  air  through  ^e  Plaza,  amid^l 
the  crowd  of  gay  nobility  (even  uf 
the  humblest  rank)  to  be  able  to  &<^ 
sume  the  gjrace  and  ease  of  the  hi£h?r 
orders,  without  ever  offending^  br 
vulgar   impertinence    or    rude  en- 
croachment   This  happy  ingredtea: 
in  the  lot  of  humble  life  being  met 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes  br 
the  most  cordial  condescension  asd 
kindness  of  deportment,  products 
that  reciprocity  of   politeness  aud 
good  feeling,  whicli  appeared  so  ii>- 
comprehensible  to  many  of  our  tra- 
velling John  Bulls;  who  never  couW 
be  brought  to  understand,  why  tite 
lord  or  prince  of  one  hundred  towa< 
and  titles,  shoidd  be  at  once  so  proud, 
yet  so  kind  and  condescending,  or 
the  man  of  one  hundred  reals  f  so 
poor,  yet  so  happy  and  so  civili*e»i: 
Glowing    like    golden    spaniH^ 
amongst  the  sable-clad  beauties  of 
Andalusia,  the  Spanish  dragoons  nit 
a  most  conspicuous    ficnre;    their 
bright  brimsione-coiouTed  coats  load- 
ed with  silver  embroidery,  (likeLatlv 
Aylesbury's  footman  on  a  birth-day  J 
formed  a  curious,  but  not  unpleasiii^ 
contrast  with  tlie  black  Basquina  ut' 
the  lovely  Gadltana.     The  weather 
was  most  auspicious — the  blustenui: 
Levant  wind  had  past  away — the  latk^ 
ly  agitated  bay  now  shone  like  a 
mighty  mirror,  reflecting  on  its  po- 
lished bosom  the  tall  tnasts  of  the 
British  squadron,'  and  tlie  towerin^y 
summits  of  the  distant  Rondo.    AU 
though  within  a  few  days  of  the  en<l 
of  the  yeAr,  the  serenity  and  mildoo«< 
of  the  air  was  equal  to  our  fir^t  bright 
days  of  a  forward  spring. 


The  "Man  of  the  Fancy"  and  Ws  "  Dear."  f  R«U,  about  gjd. 
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About  the  hour  of  twelve  the  Am- 
bassador's  carriage,  containing  the 
Duke  and  his  secretary.  Lord  Fltzroy 
Somerset,  appeared,  moving  slowly 
round  the  square,  on  its  route  to  the 
Aduana,  where  the  Regency  were 
lodffed.     During  his  progress,  the 
liveliest  manifestations   of  respect 
were  shown  by  the  delighted  crowd 
to  Uie  hero— who  saw  himself  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  thousands  of 
the  most  brilliant  eyes  in  the  uni- 
verse—** Vivas  /"  were  lisped  from 
beneath  the  canopy  of  glittering  fans, 
nparkling  in  the  sun,  while  the  varied- 
plumed  nats  of  the  military,  as  wa- 
ving in  the  air,  (accompanied  by  loud 
cheers),  formed  a  pleasmg  cot^y-eTctii. 
The  ceremony  of  presentation  waa 
not  of  long  duration ;  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  were  most  satis- 
factory to  both  parties.    His  Grace 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Re- 
gency; the  President  of  which,  in  a 
complimentary  speech,  dwelt  on  his 
splendid  career  of  victory;  and  in- 
voked the  blessing  of  Heaven,  and 
the  prayers  of  Lioerated  Spain  on 
his  person  and  arms !  On  withdraw- 
ing to  die  antechamber,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  the  nobility- 
ministers  and  superior  officers  of  the 
Spanish  army,  all  anxious  to  pay  their 
respects.  His  reception  was  as  warm, 
ana  apparently  cordial,  as  his  most 
anxious  friends  could  wish. 

On  the  return  of  the  cavalcade, 
now  swelled  to  a  procession,  bv  the 
junction  of  the  British  General  and 
Field-officers,  the  Consul,  and  the 
heads  of  departments  of  the  British 
division,  the  cheers  and  greetings  of 
the  assembled  multitude  were,  if  pos- 
sible, more  loud  and  enthusiastic  uum 
before. 

The  head  of  the  landau  having  been 
lowered,  his  Grace's  figure  was  more 
amplv  developed ;  then  the  torrent  of 
female  eloquence  brokefortli  in  flatter- 
ing observations  on  the  person  of  the 
hero,  which  he  repaid  with  smiles  of 
kindness,  holding  out  his  hand,  which 
many  ladies  eagerly  grasped  at — 
glancing  from  the  chief  to  his  secre- 
tary, (whose  fine  and  ruddy  counte- 
nance, glowing  with  health  and  de- 
light, smiled  on  all  around)— they 
cried,  *•  •Mirar  el  rubio  .'"—*'  Hay  ! 
qtiebuenmosomuchachoP^ — **  Quiojos 
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picaron  /"  Spanish  women  are  above 
the  affectadou  of  repressing  their  sen- 
timents of  pleasure  or  dislike;  and 
Lord  Fitzroy  was  destined  to  hear 
his  manly  beauties  praised  with  all 
the  ardour  of  the  Spanish  female  char 
racter.  The  carriage  retraced  its 
course,  cheered,  but  uninterrupted — 
It  was  not  impeded  by  a  vulgar  im- 
patient mob ;  there  was  no  necessity 
for  guards  or  police  officers  to  pre- 
serve order  in  that  land  of  urbanity 
and  true  politeness — ^no  vile  pick- 
pocket reaped  his  harvest  in  Uiese 
unguarded  moments  of  joy  and  loyal- 
ty; no  defenceless  women  or  child- 
ren were  trampled  under  foot  with 
heedless  barbarity! — These  are  the 
peculiar  attributes  of  that  free  and 
moral  country,  which  professes  to 
**  teach  other  nations  now  to  live  /" 
The  child  might  there  have  revelled 
in  the  joyous  scene,  and  in  its  very 
helplessness  have  found  its  best  pro- 
tection! 

A  grand  dinner,  given  by  the  First 
Ministers  of  State  to  the  Duke,  to 
which  many  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Cortes  Tof  both 
sides)  were  invited,  addea  to  the 
festivities  of  the  day,  and  late  in  the 
evening  his  Grace  again  honoured 
with  his  presence  the  TertuUia  of 
the  Frincesa  B— ,  which  on  that 
night  shone  with  peculiar  splendour, 
the  elite  of  the  nooility — and  all  that 
was  brilliant  and  beautiful  of  that 
order  in  Cadiz — ^having  been  assem- 
bled at  it  The  delighted  Marquesa, 
seizing  the  Duke  as  her  own  con- 
quest, introduced  him  individually 
to  all  the  grandees ;  and  here  it  was 
that  the  **  Tu"  was  first  spontane- 
ously accorded  to  him;  an  admis- 
sion of  equality,  of  which  the  ancient 
grandees  are  most  sensitively  tena- 
cious, and  which  Godoy,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  even  in  the  very  zenith  of 
his  power,  could  not  extort  from  an- 
cient Castilian  pride,  and  which  was 
only  servilely  bestowed  by  the  mo- 
dem nobility,  the  creatures  of  his 
corrupt  influence. 

If  general  admiration  and  atten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  fair,  could 
render  our  hero  happy  during  this 
brief  repose  from  war's  alarms,  no- 
thing was  wanting  to  its  completion. 
And  when  it  is  considered,  tnat,  be- 


*  Jjntiky  kiok,  at  the  mddy  man^What  a  handaome  youth  I  What  roguish  eyes ! 
you  XXVI.  NO.  CLX*  So 
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Bides  being  Uie  firs  t  warrior  of  the 
age,  a  character  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  the  women  of  every  clime> 
the  Duke  was  in  person  and  man- 
ners every  way  calculated  to  inspire 
it,  in  the  prime  of  life,  crowned  with 
hard-earned  laurels  of  victory— 
*'  with  all  his  blushing  honours  thick 
upon  him'* — ^this  admiration  of  the 
gentle  sex  was  quite  natural.  His 
Grace  was  then  little  more  than  forty 
years  of  age ;  neither  the  toils  of  war» 
tlie  ravages  of  climate,  nor  the  cares 
of  council,  had  marked  his  manly 
countenance  with  a  single  furrow. 
His  form  moved  in  perfect  ease  and 
gracefulness— Uie  austerity  of  the 
warrior's  brow  relaxed  at  once  into 
the  smile  of  die  courtier,  or  warmed 
into  the  ardent  gase  of  the  admirer^ 
as  alternately  addressed  by  ranki  by 
youth,  and  beauty. 

The  next  day,  a  dinner  at  the  am- 
bassador's united  many  of  the  Spa^ 
nish  nobility,  the  Ministry,  and  pub* 
lie  functionaries,  to  enjoy  his  Grace's 
society.  Amongst  the  foreign  minis* 
ters  present  was  the  Cardimd  Priuli, 
the  rope's  Nuncio,  who  had  the  hap- 

Einess  of  hearing  the  health  of  his 
loliness  Pius  VlL  proposed,  **  ex 
cathedra,"  and  drunk  with  ^  three 
times  three** — a  compliment  whieh 
the  jolly  cardinal  Twith  true  Catholic 
•  humour)  retumea,  by  toasting,  •*  La 
Madre  de  Sto  Patricio^  con  todos  ho- 
nores**  * 

The  entertainment  passed  off  with 
great  ecfat^  and  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony. Breaking  up  at  an  early  hour, 
arcording  to  the  custom  of  the  south, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  party  re- 
paired from  the  banquet  to  the  thea- 
tre, which  on  that  occasion  was 
splendidly  illuminated.  The  box  des- 
tmed  for  the  recpption  of  his  Grace 
was  tastefully  fitted  up,  decorated 
with  laurel  branches  and  choice 
flowers,  culled,  it  was  hinted,  by 
fair  and  noble  hands.  The  play  ori- 
ginally selected  for  representation 
on  that  night,  was  "  El  Vergonsoso 


Conqueror  and  Ifte  Carieg*         ^c. 

en  Palacio;"  but  whether  some  ui 
the  incidents  of  that  piece  were  con- 
sidered a  little  too  warm  for  exen 
Spanish  delicacy,  or  ^om  certain 
other  nameless  reasons,  the  lef«>  pi- 
quant comedy, "  El  Si  de  itu  Ainoi' 
was  substituted;  while,  in  coffipi}- 
ment  to  our  national  habits,  and  t^ 
their  illustrious  visitor,  the  Spaiii-<b 
parody  on  our  **  God  save  the  KiD?*^^ 
Was  chanted  half-ardozen  times  is 
the  course  of  the  night. 

An  Interlude  succeeded,  foun<i^ 
on  the  very  simple  event  of  a  i^pr- 
geant  of  a  detachment  in  a  couritrr 
village  recounting  his  adventnrp*  in 
a  grand  battle;  in  which  Wellinrt««, 
or  course,  figured  as  the  hero  oi  sW 
fight,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  fu- 
some  compliments beini? let  off;  Wn  i* 
of  which  It  was  his  duty  to  acksow- 
ledge,  in  gratitude  for  tiie  raptun'>U9 
bursts  oi  applause  with  which  the  »> 
dience  caught  up  every' allusion  tolM 
deeds  of  arms,  out  to  many  othen>  of 
which,  all  hero  as  he  was,  he  dar>^ 
not  lay  claim«-fiuch  as  slaying  »t4 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  divers  Frpiirli 
Marshals  and  Generals  with  hii«  oitd 
gallant  sword  I  A  truly  lau^^hable  Sy- 
nat^,  or  genuine  Spanish  Ifarce,  ami 
one  of  the  best  of  Calderon's—ifi^it 
from  which  our  *  Village  Lawyer '  w  a- 
purloined— seemed  to  give  tbehiif^i- 
est  satisfaction  to  the  Duke  and  b> 
happy  party,  and  sent  tiie  whole  an  nj 
in  perfect  good-humour  to  his  Ghmt  - 
house,  where  a  petit  sovprr  had  Nms 
,prepared  for  as  many  of  the  noMMy 
as  could  be  assembled  itans  rrrr^p'*- 
nie.  During  the  hasty  preparations 
for  this  entertainment,  a  temptimrr 
orchestra  was  fitted  up  in  the  strrw 
in  front  of  tlie  Duke^s  house.  A! 
the  musical  talents  of  Cadiz,  aroati^nr 
and  professional,  volunteered  tl.tir 
services  to  do  honour  to  his  Grai^ 
and  his  guests,  who  were  treat tnl 
with  an  admirable  concert  and  nwA- 
nif:ht  serenade,  under  the  dirertim 
ofthe  tasteful  Moretti ;  J  between  the 
acts  of  which  the  celebrated  impro- 


•  "  Tlic  mother  of  St  Patrick,  with  Att  honoors.** 

f  Viva  Fernando^ 
Jorge  Terciro, 
Viva  las  dos !  &c.~A  mere  dogn^d  at  best. 

t  Bngndier-General  Frederic©  Moretti,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  wb<He  skill  »  s 
performer  on,  and  composer  for,  the  Spanish  guitar,  recommended  ham  to  the  n»nWr 
of  the  old  Queen  of  Spain,  who  promoted  him  from  the  grand  orchrsira  to  the  «r*n  1 
jwrade;  where  his  rise  from  captain  to  brigadicT-gcneral  wa«  won  accomplUhed,  u..- 
aer  the  same  powerful  patronage. 
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yiflatofi  AriaaH,  incited  compliment- 
ary yeraes  on  the  Conqueror^  which 
desenred  a  better  fate  than  the  obli- 
vion to  which  they  were  consigned 
after  that  jotoub  night 

The  grand,  the  important  day  had 
now  arrived,  that  was  to  bring  the 
Great  Captain  of  the  Age  before  the 
Amembly  of  the  Spanish  Nation.  Su- 
preme command  had  been  conferred 
on  him,  without  one  dissenting  voice ; 
the  future  destinies  of  Spain  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger, 
who  was  that  dajr  to  accept  the  in^ 
portant  charge,  n*om  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  Spanish  people  of  both 
hemispheres.  It  was  a  trying  mo- 
ment for  the  great  Wellington,  but 
he  was  eaual  to  it  all  I 

His  arrival  in  the  antechamber  of 
the  Cortes  having  beeti  announced,  a 
thriUitig  sense  of  anxiety  seemed  to 
pervade  the  whole  assembly.  Every 
eye  was  directed  towards  the  grand 
entrance.  At  length  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  the  Hero  appoached  the 
table^  dressed  in  the  full  costume  of 
a  Captain-General  in  the  Spanish 
army,  having  been  attended  to  the 
entrance  of  uie  chamber  by  a  party 
of  the  Ro^alBody  Guard,  A  buxz  of 
admiiMon  ran  through  the  house,  in 
which  the  panting  auditors  Joined, 
even  with  tne  fear  of  instant  expul- 
sion before  them ;  the  whole  assem-  ■ 
lily  spontaneously  rose  at  once,  to 
receive  their  Liberator— their  own 
Hero,  as  they  now  deemed  him  I 

With  a  firm  but  respectful  step  he 
approached  the  table,  making  the 
usual  obeisances  to  Uie  throne  and 
to  the  hottse^the  silver  bell  of  Ae 
President— thrice  tolled — proclaim- 
ed d  silence— an  awful  stillness  fol- 
lowed— the  President,  in  a  speech  of 
t'onsiderable  length,  pronounced  the 
<Iecree  df  the  Government  and  Cor- 
tes which  invested  His  Grace  with 
fiiipreme  command,  and  with  all  the 
powers  and  authority  of  Generalis- 
simo and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  whole  of  the  Spanish  forces. 
l>clicately  forbearing  to  lay  anjr 
stress  on  the  extent  of  the  confi- 
dence  thus  reposed  in  him,  the  Pre- 
eidont  recapitulated,  in  eloquent  and 
Bippropriate  terms,  the  series  of 
fi])u*naid  victories  which  had  al- 
t«*ady  marked  the  Hero*s  career, 
'^id,  in  conclusion,  expressed  his 
C»wn  and  the  nation's  happiness  in 


placing  such  powers  in  the  hands  of 
an  illustrious  warrior,  whose  deeds 
had  shed  a  lustre  on  ^e  present  age 
—whom  Spain  would  ever  reckon 
amongst  the  dearest  objects  of  her 
regard  and  pride— and  whose  name 
would  descend  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity, crowned  with  the  attributes  of 
all  that  was  great  and  glorious  in 
our  nature. 

The  silence  of  the  grave  was  not 
more  awful  than  that  which  follow- 
ed the  President's  well-delivered 
eulogium,  when  Wellington,  unfold- 
ing a  paper  which  he  drew  from  his 
breas^  prepared  to  read  his  reply. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  on  record  ano- 
ther instance  of  a  more  bold  experi- 
ment having  been  attempted.  But 
Wellington  was  not  the  man  of  every 
age. — To  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  assembly,  he  replied  in  the 
Spanish  Languaob  !  I !  reading  every 
syllable  of  his  speech,  with  pure  ac- 
cent, with  the  most  powerful  empha- 
sis, and  in  those  parts  which  more 
immediately  expressed  his  personal 
feelings,  adding  an  action  to  the  words 
which  ddubledtheir  force.  The  elec- 
trical effect  produced  by  the  closing 
sentence  baines  all  description  !--0r- 
der  was  for  the  moment  destroy- 
ed; deputies  sprung  from  their  seats 
to  bestow  the  viva  and  the  embrace  I 
Our  Jlero  found  it  impossible  to  di- 
vide his  acknowledgments  for  the 
compliments  and  praises  which  on 
every  side  poured  in  on  him  like 
an  overwhelming  torrent,  and  which 
the  human  heait,  however  fortified 
by  courage  and  philosophy,  could 
not  resist.  He  must  be  more,  or 
less,  tiian  man,  who,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, did  not  allow  some  of  the 
tenderest  emotions  of  our  nature  to 
assert  a  temporary  sway.  To  the 
honour  of  our  great  Hero  be  it  re- 
corded, that  even  he  could  not  ar- 
ticulate those  thanks  which  his  proud 
and  swelling  heart  must  have  dic- 
tated on  receiving  such  genuine 
proofs  of  noble  and  patriotic  feeling. 

The  subdued  ana  delighted  Pre- 
sident (affected  almost  to  tears)  held 
up  his  inverted  bell  without  the 
power  to  ring  the  peal  that  called  to 
order!  But  this  scene  was  one 
M'hich  could  not  last;  it  was  such 
as  may  be  conceived,  but  one  which 
no  pen,  nor  tongue,  nor  pencil,  could 
describe.    At  length  the  faint»  and. 
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88  It  Beemedy  rebtdant  tinkle  recall- 
ed the  deputies  to  their  places. 
The  Hero  gracefully  retired,  re- 
ceivhig  at  his  exit  one  general  ''Viva," 
which  resounded  through  the  vault- 
ed roof,  in  which  the  venerable  Pre- 
sident, with  arms  uplifted,  as  in  the 
act  of  benediction,  most  fervently 
joined ! 

To  have  beheld  such  a  scene,  was 
to  have  lived  long  enough.  Not  idl 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glori- 
ous war  could  equal  that  proua  mo- 
ment—armies had  dissolved  beneath 
the  victorious  sword  of  the  Con- 

aueror,  thousands  had  perished  in 
ie  field  of  honour — ^but  nere  was  a 
bloodless  victory,  the  Conquest  of  a 
Nation's  heart ! 

The  church  of  St  Fllipe  had  been 
converted  into  a  Chamber  of  Assem- 
bly for  the  Cortes;  it  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity  on  this  occasion. 
Previous  to  entering  his  carriage, 
the  Duke  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
conversing  with  some  of  the  depu- 
ties in  the  grand  area  of  the  church. 
The  crow£  which  surrounded  him, 
chiefly  females,  enjoyed  a  closer 
view  of  his  person,  now  set  oflF  by 
all  the  splendour  of  dress.  They , 
frequently  addressed  him,  and  to 
their  delight  were  answered  with 
great  kindness  and  good  humour  in 
their  own  language.  His  richly  em- 
broidered blue  coat  and  scarlet 
breeches,  came  in  for  their  share  of 
praise,  with  the  more  admired  wear- 
er— the  women's  verdict  on  llie 
Hero  was  conclusive — he  was,  ac- 
cording to  their  view,  **  an  hombre 
perfecto^'-^BOid  "falto  nader'' !  * 


This  day  the  Duke  had  t^hoanfrr 
of  entertaining  the  membov  of  tb^ 
Government  at  the  house  proridr*! 
for  him,  and  the  entertainment  ex- 
hibited the  most  splendid  liberallrr. 
The  whole  of  the  Anihas8adi)r\ 
household,  dressed  in  rich  liTeri*^, 
with  all  the  respectable  empit^T^i 
that  could  be  mustered,  attendin^^ 
while  the  band  of  the  Spaza^k 
Guards  enlivened  the  scene- 

During  the  whole  of  Ms  intprpcf- 
ing  visit,  the  Duke  declined  ail  mi- 
litary honours  from  the  British  tnvip« 
—his  ^uard  of  honour,  band,  aad  or- 
derly officers,  were  all  from  iLe 
Royal  Guards  of  Spain* 

The  following  day  his  Grace  Ivi 
fixed  for  the  inspection  of  the  w\K»k 
of  the  position  of  the  Isla  de  Leon, 
He  accordingly  was  on  horsebsfk 
at  eight  the  next  morning.  On  k> 
way  to  Isla,  he  minutely  examist'd 
the  formidable  Corta  I>uru,  aboat  s 
mile  from  Cadiz,*  and  afterwarri- 
Puntales^  which  deserves  attectk'a 
from  the  circumstances  altradine  i:« 
brave  and  obstinate  defence.  .\1- 
Ihough  repeatedly  reduced  to  niin^ 
by  the  shot  and  shells  from  the  Tro- 
cadero,  it  was  nevertheless  maiV 
tained  to  the  last,  and  existed  e%» 
then  a  striking  monument  of  the  fuiy 
with  which  it  had  been  assailed,  acd 
the  bravery  and  skill  by  which  thai 
post  viras  so  nobly  sustained  during  a 
cannonade  of  two-and-thirty  montiis ! 
It  had  been  calculated  that  not  Ic^ 
than  dO,000  shot  and  shells  had  stnh  k 
the  fort  during  the  si^e.f  Froc^Hii- 
ing  onward  to  the  I8h^  the  Duke  ii-a< 
received  by  the  division  under  the 


*  A  perfect  man ! — ^whom  nothing  could  improre. 

•{■  The  Fort  of  Puntales  stands  in  such  a  promihently  advanced  sHnadoa  in  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  that  although  it  had  the  power  to  inflict  the  scTerest  injury  on  iht 
enemy's  advanced  batteries,  it  was  for  the  same  reason  exposed  to  an  extiwirdtmry 
share  of  mischief.  It  was,  for  a  length  of  time,  commanded  by  a  Lientcnant  Brrrt. 
of  that  distinguished  corps  the  Royal  Artillery,  who,  had  he  surviyed  the  campuini 
of  1812,  would  baye  boasted  of  more  hair-hreadth  scapes  than  moat  men.  Uarin^ 
been  almost  buried  in  his  little  fort  half  a  score  times  during  the  siege— luiTing  sur- 
vived  tiie  blowing-up  of  his  magazine,  the  destruction  of  his  little  garrison  and  tnx»p» 
againand  again — after  haying  repulsed  several  attempts  at  invaaion  in  the  dead  of  ni^hu 
by  powerful  numbers,  he  maintained  his  dangerous  post,  unhurt  himself  by  slwt  4<r 
shell,  as  if  "  fie  bore  a  charmed  life."  After  all  these  perils  and  escapes,  and  having  ha  J 
the  honour  of  iwuring  n  farewell  voUey  of  Impounders  on  the  retzeating  French,  nbeo 
evacuating  the  Trocadero,  this  gallant  officer  was  sbiin  a  few  weeks  after  hx  a 
random  shot,  while  reconnoitring  near  the  Triana  Bridge  at  Seyille,  September  IMi. 
A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  on  the  fatal  spot  on  which  this  meri- 
torious officer  closed  his  brave  and  honourable  career. 
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comnuiiid  of  Major-General  Cooke ; 
after  reviewing  which,  and  al8o  the 
Spanish  troops,  his  Grace  perform- 
ed his  tour  of  inspection,  conunen- 
cing  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  river 
Santa  Petri,  and  pursuing  the  whole 
line  of  defence  to  the  navsd  arsenal 
of  Caraccas.  The  attention  whidi 
the  Duke  bestowed  upon  the  several 
points  of  defence  planned  by,  and 
executed  under  the  orders  of  that 
distinffuished  officer.  General  Lord 
Lvnedoch,  proved  the  importance 
which  he  attached  to  this  strong  po- 
sition ;  and  the  satisfaction  his  Grace 
expressed  in  the  whole  arranf^ements, 
proved  how  highly  they  mented  that 
which  they  received — ^unqualified 
praise. 

The  Duke  returned,  accompanied 
by  General  Cooke,  to  Cadiz,  where 
be  was  to  meet  at  a  dinner,  given  by 
the  Ambassador,  all  the  most  re- 
spectable merchants  of  Cadiz,  head- 
ed by  their  venerable  Consul,  the  late 
Sir  James  Duff.  These  bein^  princi- 
pally Irish,  or  the  descendants  of 
Irish,  their  national  pride  was  gra- 
tified in  sharing  the  splendid  hospi- 
talities of  his  Majesty's  representa- 
tive at  the  same  board  with  their  re- 
nowned countryman.  In  all  these  ar- 
rangements, the  Ambassador  shewed 
his  good  tact.  All,  persons  saw  the 
Hero,  and  all  in  their  proper  circle. 

On  the  day  of  the  civic  dinner  a  . 
question  was  debated  in  the  Cortes, 
which  terminated  in  a  new  triumph 
for  the  Hero.  A  motion  havinj^  been 
made,  to  confer  on  "  Generalissimo 
the  Duke  of  Cuidad  Rodrigo^  the  Or^ 
der  of  the  Toison  de  Oroi'  (Golden 
Fleece^  it  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing carried  by  acclamation,  when 
a  meddlins  priest  (who  was  after- 
wards confessor  to  the  beloved  Fer- 
nando) implored  the  Cortes  to  hesi- 
tate, urging,  that  although  a  crown 
was  but  an  inadequate  reward  for 
the  services  of  the  Great  Welling;- 
ton,  yet  in  the  name  of  their  holy 
religion — Here  the  murmurs,  now 
swelled  to  uproar,  silenced  the  priest. 
These  obnoxious   objections  were 


heard  with  indijBfnation,  and  a  Peru- 
vian deputy,  with  all  his  country's 
fire  in  his  heart,  started  to  the  Tri- 
bune, and  cried, "  Perish  all  odious 
DISTINCTIONS !  Did  the  Great  Wel- 
lington, when  he  drew  his  sword  for 
our  country  and  our  liberty,  ask  for 
whom  he  fought  the  battle  ?  Did  he 
enquire  whether  he  risked  his  valu- 
ed life  for  Catholic  or  for  heretic  ? 
No ;  he  fought  for  the  liberty  of  hu- 
man nature,  without  reference  to 
creed,  to  country,  or  to  colour  ! 
Shall  we,  then,  be  found  so  mean,  so 
narrow-hearted,  as  to  withhold  one 
honour  which  we  have  yet  the  pow- 
er to  bestow  ?  Forbid  it,  Spaniards  ! 
Let  our  united  acclamations  confer  a 
distinction,  which  is  more  honoured 
by  his  acceptance,  than  by  our  be- 
stowal I" 

That  distinguished  orator  and  pa- 
triot, Don  Augustin  Arguelles,  n>l- 
lowed,  and  took  that  occasion  to  pro- 
nounce a  glowing  eulogium  on  the 
transcendent  services  of  the  Duke. 
Tlie  speech  of  this  highly-gifted  man, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  best  days  of  ancient  Roman  elo- 
quence, was  greeted  on  all  sides,  and 
freauently  interrupted,  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  approba- 
tion. **  Concededa !  concededa  I" 
f  Granted  !  granted  !)  was  shouted 
irom  all  sides.*  The  whining  monk 
gave  way.  A  deputation  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Cortes  was  named 
to  attend  the  following  day  on  the 
Duke,  to  announce  this  new  mark  of 
the  national  homage.  Hie  (late) 
Condesa  de  Chin  Chon  (cousin  to 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain),  who 
had  been  forced  Into  an  union  with 
the  upstart  Godoy,  was  at  this  pe- 
riod residing  in  Cadiz  with  her  bro- 
ther, the  Cardinal  Don  Carlos  Bour- 
bon, in  a  state  of  perfect  retirement ; 
not  having  appeared  in  public  since 
her  profligate  husband  had  fled  horn 
Aranjuez — happy  to  escape  with  life 
from  the  fury  ot  popular  indignation. 
Having  heard  of  the  decree  for  confer- 
ring the  Order  of  tiie  Golden  Fleece 
on   the   Duke,  this   generous   and 


*  All  the  clerical  members  of  the  Cortea  were  not  taiuted  with  this  narrow  and 
bigoted  feeling.  Some  of  Wellington's  warmest  supporters  were  amongst  the  body  of  the 
clergy ;  and  all  who  recollect  the  manliness  of  Senor  Torrero  in  asHerting  the  claims  of 
his  Grace  to  all  the  iionouks  the  nation  could  bestow,  must  allow  that  the  shaven- 
crown  did  not  always  cover  a  shallow  brain,  nor  the  priest*8  robe  a  cold  or  ungrate- 
ful heart 
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patriotic  woman  dispatched  an  of- 
ficer of  her  household  to  con^tu- 
late  his  Grace,  and  to  remiest,  m  her 
name,  his  acceptance  or  the  costly 
collar  and  jewel  of  the  order  for- 
merly worn  by  her  unworthy  tyrant, 
but  which  had  been  the  property  of  her 
family  for  ages ;  regrettinff,  that  the 
state  of  seclusion  which  she  had  vo- 
luntarily embraced,  precluded  her 
from  any  public  demonstration  of 
that  respect  and  admiration  in  which 
she  held  her  country's  saviour  f 

The  magnificent  present  thus  of- 
fered, comd  not  be  declined.  Its  in- 
trinsic worth  (upwards  of  30,000 
dollars  !)  was  its  least  value,  compa- 
ratively with  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  pre- 
sented. Wellington  received  it  with 
every  expression  of  gratitude,  and 
having  been  permittea  to  make  his 
personal  acknowledgments  for  the 
princely  gift,  left  the  generous  donor 
even  more  gratifiea  than  him  on 
whom  she  hs^  bestowed  this  splen- 
did favour. 

In  the  meantime,  immense  prepa- 
rations were  going  forward  for  a 
grand  ball  and  supper,  tobe  given  by 
the  nobility  of  Spain,  then  assembled 
at  Cadiz,  to  the  new  Grandee,  and 
which  had  been  in  process  from  the 
first  day  of  his  arrival.  Thirty  thousand 
dollars  had  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
subscribed  by  the  noble  families  who 
had  found  a  refuge  in  that  city ;  but 
of  this  sum,  three-fourths  had  been 
already  expended  in  fitting  up  and 
decorating  that  portion  of  9ie  build- 
ing called  the  Hospicio,  in  which  this 
splendid  fete  was  to  be  given.  The 
managing  committee  (composed  of 
noblemen  of  the  first  rank,  and  of  the 
modern  school  of  taste)  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  second  call  ;  on 
which  occasion  the  old  Princesa 
Be,  aware  of  tlie  straitened 
circumstances  to  which  many  mem- 
bers of  the  most  illustrious  and  an- 
cient houses  of  Spain  were  then  re- 
duced, came  for\i'ard  with  her  splen- 
did addition  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  Duque  del  Iiifantado  im- 
mediately inscribed  his  name  for  the 
same  sum.  But  had  one  hundred 
tliousand  dollars  been  required,  so 
eager  were  the  nobility  to  display 
their  feelings  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude by  an  entertainment  worthy  tlie 
occasion,  that  one  day  would  have 


BttfiSced  to  collect  tliat  suni.  Tli^ 
night  being  at  length  fixed  on,  in* 
vitations  were  sent  to  every  isdivn 
dual  whose  rank  entitled  them  to  ap- 
pear at  the  Court  of  Spain — of  whir  h 
number  there  were  Beveral  hundreti^ 
in  Cadiz  and  Isla.  InYitatiovis  were 
also  addressed  to  the  SpAoiab  and 
British  general  ofllcers,  beads  ^ 
departments,  and  general  staff ;  al«i» 
the  admirals  and  captains  of  lK»fH 
fleets,  and  to  all  the  British  visitoni 
at  Cadiz  who  had  the  eniree  of  \he 
Ambassador's  saloon. 

The  British  Consul  was  honoored 
with  Jifty  cards,  to  be  filled  up  wiiH 
Ihe  names  of  such  of  the  respectaM'* 
merchants  and  ^eir  families  as  ht 
should  select    The  Portuguese,  Si- 
cilian, and  other  foreign   consul <, 
were  complimented  with  tickets  tor 
their  famines ;  but  in  this  liberal  dis- 
tribution of  ftivours,  by  some  over- 
sight, the  Consul  for  the  United  Stm^f 
was  unluckily  forgotten.     The  R^ 
publican  Eagle  was  all  in  a  fiuttpr 
at  the  unintentional  indignity.    i)ii 
a  representation  to  the  Conamitt^^ 
by  the  Consul,  an  apology  was  mace 
for  the  omission,  and  cards  of  in\  i- 
tation,  in  blank,  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  were  immediately  placed  m 
his  hands  as  the  ^  amende  honorohlr^ 
— but  Jonathan  made  it  quite  a  mt- 
tional  affair;  insisting  on  an  eqiLnl 
number  of  cards  as  were  b^towed 
on  the  Consul  of  Great  Britain.   Me 
were  just  then  on  the  eve  of  a  i(~ar 
with  uie  States  of  stripes  and  stars 
(and  slavery).     Some  private  dis- 
cussions took  place,  dunnsr  which  it 
was  believed  the  wishes  oF  the  ht»ro 
of  the  f^te  were  consulted, and  whirh 
ended,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  in 
complying  witli  tlie  American  Con- 
BuVsrequisitiojiy  (rather  than  requfsr) 
and  fifty  cards  were  officiaOy^  or  at 
least  more  ceremoniowJy  than  <vr- 
diall^y  presented.     This  concession 
(which  was,  I  believe,  the  subje»  t 
of  a  report  to  the  States),  had  tho 
effect  of  introducing  a  mob  of  sle^k- 
headed  gentlemen  from  tlie  Western 
World,  ^chiefly  captains  and  super- 
cargoes trom  Philadelphia  and  ^ew 
York,)  in  long-skirted  coats  and  nan- 
keen breeches — all  redolent  of  tar 
and  fo^acco— amongst  the  embn»i- 
dered  crowd!    But  even  their  R<»- 
publican  vanity  must  have  quaih'd 
under  the  mortifying  sneers  <tf  the 
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noble  Senoraa  who  appeared  to  loalh 
the  touch  of  their  tanned  and  un^ 
gloved  paws. 

The  lU^ht /or  which  so  much  costly 
preparation  had  been  made  at  length 
arrived~*the  Jir$t  of  the  year  1818 1 
Every  milliner,  embroidress,  shoe* 
maker,  tailor,  and  sempstress,  had 
been  in  requisition  during  the  pre* 
ceding  week,  while  Monsieur  Goa6,* 
with  a  score  of  supernumerary  cooks, 
with  perhaps  as  many  more  Italum 
efmfectioners,  table-deckers,  and  flo« 
rists,  were  racking  their  inventive 
fieusulties  to  give  new  features  of  ele* 
gance  to  their  department  of  the  en* 
tertainment.  PainterSf  poetSf  lamp^ 
hghierSf  and  others  of  ihe  Ulummaiit 
were  equally  busy  in  their  respective 
spheres.  Tlie  grand  entrance  open* 
ed  at  eight  o'clock ;  in  a  short  time 
several  nundreds  of  the  guests  had 
assembled;  the chiefsaloon  was  that 
spacious  gallery  which  occupies  the 
whole  front  of  this  magnificent  build- 
ing, the  name  of  which,  Hospicio,f 
implies  the  use  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended ;  the  rear  of  the  building  was 
as  yet  unfinished,  and  probably  may 
remain  so  for  fifty  years.  The  Spani- 
ards manage  these  matters  very  lei- 
surely; for  the  stfto  church,  its  neigh- 
bour, had  then  ii«ar/^  reached  its  in- 
tended height,  but  not  roofed  in,  al- 
though commenced  in  the  early  part 
of  the  kst  century. 

By  a  great  oversight  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management,  all  the  win- 
dows, front  and  rear  of  this  immense 
gallery,  had  been  blocked  up  bv 
transparencies,  emblematical  ofWel- 
Hngton's  victories,  &c  classically  de- 
signed and  beautifully  executed;  be- 
hind these  were  well^secured  stages 
of  lamps,  which  set  all  apprehensions 
of  accidents  from  Jire  at  defiance ; 
but  that  necessary  element  air,  was 
wholly  excluded.  Before  two  hours 
had  elapsed  from  the  commencement 
of  the  ball,  this  spacious  saloon  be- 
came most  uncomfortably  warm ; 
the  floating  steam  of  heat  made  sad 
havoc  on  the  curled  heads  of  the 
ladies ;  parties  of  whom,  with  their 
doMjf  warm  admirers,  might  be 
seen   rushing    towards   the   grand 


door  to  inhale  a  breath  of  pure  air. 
Meanwhile  the  company  increased 
to  the  full  number  invited — twelve 
hundred  I    Shortly  after  midnight, 
the  cries  for  Air  I  air  J  became  loud 
and  general.  The  heated  atmosphere 
waa  thm  absolutely  insupportable. 
The  poor  Duque  oe  Higar  and  his 
brother  the  classical  Gonde  de  Sal- 
vatiera,  the  most  active  of  the  mana- 
gers, saw  with  grief  some  of  their 
beautiful  transparencies  ripped  open 
by  the  swords  of  the  Quardiaa !  Cui- 
dad  Rodrigo,  that  cost  the  brave  Wel- 
lington eleven  days'  siege,  sunk  be- 
neath a  single  sabre  stroke,  whilst 
proud  Salamanca  waa  reduced  to 
shreds  by  a  cut  and  thrust!    The 
work  of  demolition  next  extended 
to  the  glass,  which  waa  unceremo- 
nioualy  put  out  of  pos^^but  in  ef- 
fecting thia  object,  the  effluvia  ari- 
aing  trom  the  puffed-out  oil  lampa 
became  horribly  offenaive.    This  an- 
noyance, however,  waa  endured  for 
nearly  an  hour  with  great  fortitude* 
when  as  a  relief,  and  long  before 
the  intended  time,  the  aupper  pa* 
vilion  waa  thrown  open.    A  acene 
then  presented  itself,  which  for  de- 
licacy of  taste,  mild  splendour  in  ef- 
fect, could  not  be  surpassed— the 
very  sight  was  refreshinff  I  This  pa- 
vilion was  formed  by  enclosing,  roof- 
ing-in,  and  flooring  a  spacious  court. 
The  immense  apartment  thus  crea- 
ted, was  lined  throuffhout  with  fine 
white  calico,  fancifully  fluted  into 
compartments,  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  which  were  medallions  of  all  the 
British  and  Spanish  Generals  of  the 
day  in  pairs,  surrounded  by  wreaths 
of  laurel  cut  in  rich  green  foil.   The 
scaffold  poles  which  supported  the 
tempera^  roof,  were  in  like  man- 
ner covered  with  the  same  snow- 
white  material,  to  resemble  Doric 
pillars,  enriched  by  a  spiral  wreath 
of  laurel  and  oak  leaves  in  foil,  and 
interspersed  with  the  rose,  the  this- 
tle, and  the  shamrock,  surmounted 
by  the  English  and  Spanish  crowns. 
Relievea  from  the  suffocating  at- 
mosphere of  the  saloon,  the  company 
could  here  range  in  free  enjoyment, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  signal  for  ta« 


*  **  Head  cook  of  Cadiz,  late  of  the  Royal  Palack,"  whose  most  Important  officer 
is  dignified  by  the  title  of"  Orand  Officer  of  the  Mouih  r 
t  HospttaL 


d8^  Wetimfftm  in  Cadiz;  or  the 

king  places  at  the  banquet  The 
nomemeiv  officiating  as  stewards, 
took  post  at  the  head  of  each  table, 
of  which  there  were  twenty,  with 
covers  laid  for  sixty  at  each. 

Beneath  a  triumphal  arch,  splen- 
didly iUumiilated  with  variegated 
lamps,  were  two  transparencies  of  the 
busts  of  Ferdinand  V  il.  and  George 
III.,  underneath  which  was  that  of 
Wellington,  with  the  motto 

**  ESPA6NE  AGBADBDICO."* 

A  few  yards  in  front  of  this  grand 
ornament  of  the  pavilion,  a  table  - 
placed  crossways  was  ap{)ropriated 
fbr  our  Hero  and  the  chief  of  the 
nobility  of  the  first  rank,  from  whence 
a  view  of  tlie  splendid  coup-tfceil 
could  be  obtained.  While  all  were 
on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  a  royal 
guardsman  hastily  presented  himself 

to  the  Princesa  Be e,  and  put 

a  small  scrap  of  paper  into  her  hand, 
which  had  just  been  delivered  at  the 
door  by  9^masked  messenger,  who  fled 
the  instant  he  delivered  it.  The  paper 
was  addressed  to  the  Princesa,  and 
marked  ^^LuegOy  luego  /"f  The  perusal 
of  this  mysterious  paper  seemed  to 
have  petrified  her  with  horror — ^the 
word  TrdicionlX  involuntarily  es- 
caped her  lips ;  in  an  instant  she  was 
surrounded  by  her  peers,  to  whom 
she  announced  in  a  whisper  the  In- 
tel lifrence  she  had  just  received. 
The  Hero  of  tlie  scene,  who,  to  his 
utter  astonishment,  found  himself 
oppressed  by  the  warmest  caresses 
from  tlie  ladies,  could  not  under- 
stand the  motive  for  this  sudden  and 
extraordinary  sensation,  and  protest- 
ations of  fidelity,"  Hasta  la  muerto.**§ 
From  the  noblemen,  who  seemed  to 
burn  with  indignation,  "  every  sword 
seemed  ready  to  leap  its  scabbard." 
At  len^rth  it  was  intimated  to  the 
Duke  timt  the  mysterious  note  which 
caused  this  strange  interruption  to 
tlie  joys  of  the  feast,  contamed  the 
astounding  information,  that  the  vi- 


Conqueror  and  ike  Coriec        [Dm. 

ands  placed  on  the  table  at  whidi 
his  Grace  had  been  invited  to  prp>       \ 
side,  were  poisoned  !  !  | 

That  such  a  communicadoa  t&^ 
actually  made,  al^ough  the  cimua- 
Btance  was  confined,  for  that  nigfat»  to 
the  few  who  sat  at  the  select^table, 
consequently  unknown  to  the  gira^t 
body  of  the  guests,  is  an.  undoubted 
fact;,  and  that  it  was  for  somemmntrs 
believed,  was  painfully  manifest  fn)a 
the  deep  feelings  of  indiffnstkiii,  griei, 
and  astonishment  felt  by  all  on  itss 
announcement  When,  howerer,  the 
matter  was  explained  to  the  Duke, 
he  saw  at  once  into  the  plot,  sad  sup- 
pressing his  own  sentimentB  on  a 
thine  so  mean  and  contemptible,  b« 
laugned  most  heartily ;  and  takioe^  t^ 
old  Princesa  on  one  arm,  anf  tbe 
Marquesa,  her  daughter,  on  the  ocImt, 
he  cheerfully  led  them  to  their  plsees 
at  the  table,  where  the  nrhole  compuiy 
being  seated,  he  unilingly  obsemHi, 
''  I  seldom  eat  suppers;  but  on  tki^ 
happy  occasion,  1  shall  set  ray  kind 
friends  an  exam{Ae.''||  The  sisBsi 
for  the  commencement  of  the  fe8>t 
broke  from  the  silver  trumpetstatii>ii- 
ed  under  tiie  canopy.  The  band^ 
caught  the  sound,  and  in  an  instaia 
all  was  clatter  and  confidence.  Tn*' 
Duke  insisted  on  tasting  of  every  dish 
within  his  reach.  Could  his  deli^tini 
entertainers  resist  the  example  it  llif 
poisoned  champagne,  too,  was  quafi'ed 
in  flowii^  bumpers,  and  all  past  ter- 
rors were  forgotten  in  renewed  jur 
and  hilarity.  It  has  already  been  cib- 
served,  how  little  the  Spanish  ladit^ 
are  accustomed  to  conceal  or  contrm 
their  ardour ;  and  many  a  lovely  lip 
invited  the  hero  of  tiie  fete  to  receive 
her  "  Viva  I  viva !  V^ellington ! "  as 
she  sipped  the  sparkling  wine,  and 
•*  kissed  the  cup  I 

There  was  one  individual  in  tl^^ 
company  who  possessed  a  more  tlian 
common  share  of  sensibility  of  heart, 
anddelicacy  of  feeling.  His  face  i^-a^ 


*  Spain  grateful !  f  Luef^o,  luKgo !  immediate  /  immeiRaie  f 

t  Treason.  §  Until  death. 

II    llie  infamous  act  above  alluded  to  was  discovered  Mine  time  aflfr  to  have 

originated  in  the  Tertullia  of  a  certain  Senora  G ,  the  widow  of  an  intcndeotr. 

who  had  applied  for^  and  had  been  refused  ticlcets,  and  who,  in  her  rage  and  disap- 
]Miintment,  took  this  revenge  to  give  a  momentary  interruption  to  Che  happtneai  tif 
the  niglit.  ITie  wrker  was  also  discovered  to  l>e  her  cortigo,  an  ex-captain  of  one  o! 
the  colonial  rogimento  of  Spain,  who  had  been  dismissed  the  army,  and  who,  straxusr 
to  say,  lived  on  the  benevolence  of  the  British  govemment  and  peopleyiw  ye«n»  after 
Uis  Jlight  from  Spain,  in  the  assumed  character  of  constUvtionaM  I 


18i^.]      WeUinfftou  m  CadLg;  or  the  Conqueror  and  the  Cortes. 


the  index  of  his  kind  and  generous 
soul;  and  never  was  the  beam  of  pure 
deliffht  more  strongly  pourtrayed  on 
the  numan  countenance,  than  that 
which  now  lit  up  the  features  of  the 
British  Ambassador  in  that  happy 
liour.  He  idolized  his  illustrious  bro- 
ther, and  every  feeling  of  his  affec- 
tionate heart  was  gratined. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  banauet, 
the  trumpet  once  more  sent  forth  its 
sound.  Every  glass  was  filled.  A 
strict  silence  succeeded.  **  Wbixinq- 

TON  I  IhjQVB  DEL  CuiDAD  RODBIOO," 

Tvas  pronounced  by  the  Princesa,  and 
drunk  with  enthusiasm.  Several  mi- 
nutes elapsed  before  the  cheering, 
the  vivas,  and  tinkling  of  glass  against 
^lass,  allowed  the  Hero  to  return  his 
brief,  but  impressive  thanks ;  which 
he  concluded  by  giving  "  Viva  Es- 
pagna,"  which  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  grateful  ap- 
plause. 

The  champagne  and  bur^;undy 
went  briskly  round,  and  a  vanety  of 
tooHts  were  drank  at  every  table;  not, 
however,  with  the  regularity  of  an 
English  meeting,  where  the  chairman 
acts  as  fugle,  but  rather  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  old  Dutch  concert,  where 
every  performer  sung  or  played  his 
owniur.  In  this  joyous  assemblage, 
each  nobleman  or  lady  proposed  his 
own  toast  to  every  bumper,  and  a 
running  fire  of  these  complimentary 
effusions  was  kept  up  for  half  an  hour, 
amidst  shouts  of  "  Viva,  viva  I "  The 
dancing  had  already  recommenced. 
The  nobles  once  more  graced  the  gay 
saloon,  now  completely  purified  by 
the  admission  of  the  mommg  breeze ; 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  dc- 
licrhted  party  did  not  separate  until 
hours -eiter  the  Hero  and  his  friends 
had  taken  their  kind  farewell. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  business. 
Shortly  after  breakfast,  the  signal  for 
a  packet  in  the  bay  from  England,  in 
five  days,  was  made  to  the  Arabas- 
^sador  by  telegraph.  The  anxiety  of 
the  Duke  for  the  receipt  of  the  dis- 
patches and  papers  was  such,  that  he 
immediately  hurried  out  to  the  al- 
inada,  where,  gazing  over  the  broad 
and  lofty  sesrwall,  his  eyes  seemed 
to  chide  the  winds  and  waves  for  their 
tardiness  in  wafting  on  the  object  of 
his  keen  attention.  At  length  the 
consul-boat  was  seen  to  approach,and 
iu  a  few  seconds  the  packet  hurried 
off  for  the  port  of  St  Carlos.    The 
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Duke  was  accompanied  on  that  oe» 
casion  by  his  brother,  Sh*  Henry  Wel- 
lealey,  Mr  Secretary  Vaughan,  and 
one  other  person.  On  the  dispatch- 
boat  nearmg  the  shore,  Mr  Vaughan 
ran  forward  to  expedite  the  delivery 
of  letters,  by  becoming  himself  the 
bearer.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  Times  newspaper  was  spread  on 
the  coping  of  the  ample  wall,  while 
the  anxious  Duke  devoured  its  con- 
tents with  an  intensity  of  feeling 
which  may  be  well  conceived,  when 
it  is  understood  that  it  contained  the 
memorable  bulletin  which  announced 

the   ANNIHILATION    OF    THB    FrBNCH 

ARMY  IN  Russia  ! 

After  reading  this  terrific  docu- 
ment, the  Duke  remained  in  silent 
abstraction  for  some  moments.  Sir 
Henry  exclaimed,  "  Bonaparte^s  sun 
is  set  for  ever  r — ^"  No,  sir,"  observed 
the  person  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
**  only  eclipsed ;  his  conqueror  is  in 
Cadiz  I "  There  was  a  degree  of  pre- 
sumption in  the  expression  which 
the  relative  rank  of  the  parties  could 
not  sanction,  and  which  not  even 
the  entliusiastic  admiration  which 
prompted  it  could  excuse.  But  the 
iXike  did  not  bestow  one  unkind  or 
angry  look  on  the  person  who,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings,  so  unguard- 
edly gave  utterance  to  ^em.  On  the 
contrarjr,  a  smile  of  good-nature  seal- 
ed his  torgiveness,  which  added  (if 
that  were  possible)  to  his  almost. de- 
votional respect  for  that  truly  great 
man. 

The  Duke  seemed  to  count  the 
moments  that  kept  him  from  the  army. 
There  was  no  party  at  the  Ambas- 
sador's that  day;  it  was  one  of 
deep  and  important  business.  Tlie 
Duke  was  at  his  writing-desk  in  a 

Quarter  of  an  hour  after  dinner,  and 
id  not  rise  from  it  till  after  mid- 
night. 

But  one  day  now  remained  of  the 
term  our  Hero  allotted  for  his  absence 
from  the  army;  the  early  part  of 
which  was  passed  in  visits  of  cere- 
mony, and  in  leave-taking  of  friends, 
but  in  the  evening,  a  most  splendid, 
yef  select  party,  at  the  Ambassador's, 
once  moresun'ounded  his  Grace  with 
all  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Spain. 

The  Duke  promenaded  the  rooms, 
admiring  the  various  dancing  groups, 
supportmg  on  one  arm  the  lovely 
Marquesa  de  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  oUier 
the  young Duquesade  Saiuto  Lorenzo 


OM  WelHaffimiM  CkidiMf  orthsConq^ierM^m^Ac  C!oHe9. 
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who,  Hien  fresh  in  the  court  circle, 
with  all  the  attractions  of  youth,f(race, 
and  unaffected  loveliness  of  manner, 
could  not  fail  to  interest  his  Grace; 
tliouffh  not  strikingly  beautiful,  she 
had  Siat  winning  sweetness  of  man- 
ner which  rendered  those  charms 
which  nature  had,  with  no  niggard 
^  hand,  bestowed  on  her,  doubly  en- 
'  gaging.  The  dark  and  lustrous  eye 
of  the  beauteous  Duquesa  de  Fnas 
never  looked  more  *'  unutterabU 
things^*  than  when  the  Hero,  at  one 
period  of  the  night,  drew  her  soft  and 
yielding  arm  through  his,  to  lead  her 
through  tibe  crowd  of  wheeling  walt»- 
ers.  The  delighted  little  Duque,  her 
husband,  and  the  (much  leu  deKght" 


€d)  Prince  of  Anf lena,  ber  emctht  rr 
««ro0n/0,  followed  in  their  train.  Tbrf  r 
was  but  one  asd  thought  to  dood  l j^ 
pleasures  of  that  happy  nigfat.  li^n 
to  be  the  kuil  The  next  meran^  * 
dawn  was  to  light  the  Hero  <in  u* 
road  to  hia  victorious  army — Trj: 
morning  came  too  aoon  ;  almost  otht- 
whelm^  by  careasea,  he  took  a  rr> 
hictant  leave  of  these  gay  aee»€<  n 
one  o'clock,  and  in  a  few  abort  huu^ 
his  bark  had  crossed  the  bay.  Wrt- 
lington  was  lost  to  their  admiriu' 
gaae ;  but  the  Mendly  recoDectiuc  ui 
the  CoNauEaoa  in  Cadiz  will  DrT^r 
be  effiwed  from  the  hearts  of  tU 
grateful  Gaditanoa. 


POLITICAL  PROSPECTS  IN  IRELAND. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  BLACKWOOD's  IIAGA^INH. 


I  AM,  Sir,  one  of  those  who  were 
of  opinion  that  when  the  measure  of 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  came 
before  the  country,  proposed  and 
supported  by  the  Government,  it  was 
better  that  it  should  succeed.  I  saiy 
Ireland  the  scene  of  fearful  agitation, 
which  seemed  almost  to  threaten  the 
political  existence  of  the  united  king- 
dom, and  the  object  of  this  agitation 
was  everywhere  avowed  to  be  eman- 
cipation. I  saw  that  as  the'  House  of 
Commons  was  constituted,  not  even 
all  the  force  of  Government  could 
effect  anything  for  the  suppression  of 
so  alarming  a  ferment,  unless  the 
House  was  first  indulged  with  an 
Emancipation  Bill ;  and  upon  a  view  . 
of  these  circumstances,  I,  in  common 
with  many  who  saw  as  I  did,  and 
were  alike  mistaken,  wished  success 
to  the  measure,  which  we  vainly 
thought  was  to  tranquillize  Ireland. 
I  state  this  plainly,  because  I  think 
it  better  to  acknowledge  that  I  was 
myself  deceived,  than  to  attempt  to 
deceive  others.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
deceive  others,  when  those  who 
warmly  advocated  tlie  Bill,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  excellent  effect  it  was 
to  liave  upon  the  state  of  society  in 
Ireland,  turn  roimd  now  and  say, 
**  Oh,  but  we  did  not  say  when  this 
effect  was  to  take  place,  and  we  ne- 
ver expected  that  such  elements  of 
discord  were  so  soon  to  be  set  at 
rest,"  with  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose.    This  is  nothing  but  paltry 


shuffling:  either  they  are  deceivbj 
the  public  now,  or  they  did  deceit* 
it  at  the  time  the  bill  w^as  in  proefTt-^s 
for  no  man  of  sense  or  canoour  «  u 
deny,  that  the  promise  and  the  L> 
ducement  held  out,  both  in  Pari'  .- 
ment  and  out  of  Parliament,  w&s  xhf 
immediate  amelioration  of  tJioae  p\  iU 
which  made  Ireland  a  curse  to  ti  •• 
empire.    What  advocate  of  Roui«u 
Catholic  Emancipation  w^ould  hw^ 
dared  to  say,  or  would  even  h^v^ 
allowed  himself  to  think,  that  ei^itir 
montlis  after  the  measure  had  Ihvq 
carried,  and  carried  without  reur.*  - 
tion  or  security,  or  any  other  eU>$r  t«> 
render  it  unpalatable,  Ireland  sliouM 
be  found  in  a  much  worse  state  than 
when  the  withholding  of  emanrip:!- 
tion  was  everywhere  oast  in  our  tet^U , 
as  the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  the 
public  crimes  which  made  the  c*>ii»- 
try  shocking  to  contemplate  y  It  is  in 
vain  to  deny  a  fact  so  palpable  as  lii** 
complete  disappointment  of  the  hojvji 
of  the  Protestant  friends  of  eniaiii  i- 
pation ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  vn- 
quire  in  what  way  this  disappoiut- 
ment  has  taken  place,  and  to  glsiu-e 
at  what  may  now  be  necessary  to 
avert  or  subdue  those  evils  win*  h 
emancipation  has  so  completely  tali- 
ed  to  remove. 

The  error  of  the  Protestant  adro- 
cates  of  emancipation  may  be  dividfMi 
into  two  parts :  they  estimated  too 
lightly  the  strength  and  importsDci* 
of  the  party  who  consider  themaelves 


PokHad  Frosp§e$9  in  S^etmuL 


letraved  and  endanffered  by  tha  pass- 
ng  of  the  Relief  Bill ;  and  they  esti- 
HQated  far,  far  too  highly,  tiie  grati- 
:ude,  and  consequent  good  conduct 
>f  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ire-> 
land.  He  who  travels  in  Ireland  now, 
.vill  find  almost  every  man  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  North,  with  bum- 
iif?  in  his  heait,  and  a  scowl  upon  his 
I  row.  Less  volatile  and  impetuous 
ban  the  Papist  of  the  South,  he  is 
y  t*t  agitated  by  conflicting  feelings-* 
lie  is  loyal  by  principle  and  habit,  and 
yot  almost  abhors  the  government, 
Ivhich  he  supposes  to  have  deserted 
the  principles  of  its  foundation,  and 
rdbbed  him  of  his  birth-right,  the  po- 
litical  ascendency  of  the  religion 
kvhich  he  professes.  He  will  not 
manifest  his  discontent  by  outrage 
and  murder,  as  the  Roman  Cathono 
[x^asantrv  of  Munster  do;  but  the 
l>ond  of  his  attachment  to  tiie  British 
Government  is  broken  asunder.  He 
may  fear  and  obey,  but  he  no  longer 
loves  tha  powers  that  be  {  he  is  poli- 
tically discontented,  and  labours  to 
make  others  think  as  he  does  him- 
self. Amongst  the  Romim  Catholics, 
nt  least  amongst  those  who  appear 
before  the  jpuolic,  and  in  the  public 
journals,  which  are  understooci  to  be 
he  political  organs  of  the  Roman 
C*atholic  people,  the  same  bitterness 
>f  feeling,  and  rancorous  hostility  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country  seen) 
to  exist  as  heretofore,  mingled  only 
kvith  a  tone  of  saucy  triumph  for  the 
victory  they  have  gained,  and  an  un- 
»luHhing  account  of  their  determina- 
tion to  use  it  for  the  very  worst  of 
purposes.  Do  they  join  now  in  at- 
tempts to  soothe  the  popu1ation,whom 
'onnerly  it  was  their  boast  to  be  able 
o  **  exasperate"  at  will  ?  Do  they 
turn  that  immense  influence  which 
they  shewed. they  possessed  for  pur- 
poses of  disturbance,  to  the  sunpres- 
4ion  of  wicked  and  disorderly  ha* 
l>its  ?  Do  they  form  general  and  local 
^  associations**  for  Uie  investigation, 
md  remedy  of  the  barbarous  customs, 
)n<l  ferocious  disposition  of  the  pea- 
santry ?  Do  they  collect  a  "  rent  to 
l>e  applied  in  the  teaching  of  child- 
ren, and  in  premiums  for  cleanliness 
md  neatness  in  the  cottages  of  the 
[>oor?  Do  they,  in  short,  act  at  all 
iH  if  they  were  satisfied  and  grateful, 
and  desirous  to  turn  away  from  **  agi- 
ation,"  and  to  make  their  country 
-eally  comfortable  and  happy?  No 
mch  thing^they  atill  revue,  still 


thraaten,  stiU  teach  tha  people  that 
the  law  as  it  is  administered,  is  their 
enemy,  still  hold  out  prospects  of  fu- 
ture and  more  terrible  agitation  than 
before;  and  while  they  do  all  this 
evil,  on  the  one  hand,  they  do  nothing 
at  all  on  the  other  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  wild  and  uncultivated  people. 
I  do  not  say,  that  it  was  my  expec- 
tation, or  that  of  those  who  thought 
with  me,  Uiat  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  all  at  once  become  as  active 
to  do  good  as  they  had  been  to  do 
evil,  but  we  did  expect  that  they 
would  have  become,  at  least  passive- 
ly, good  subjects ;  and  being  satisfied 
that  the  law  now  knew  no  distinction 
between  themselves  and  Protestants, 
be  content  with  such  means  of  ef- 
fecting public  purposes  as  the  law 
sanctions,  and  as  Protestants  are  ac- 
customed to  employ.  We  did  not 
expect  that  Roman  Catholic  priests 
were  to  continue  to  act  as  political 
agents,  and  convert  the  altar  of  God, 
from  which  tliey  should  preach  no- 
thing but  religious  peace,  into  a  ros- 
trum for  the  delivery  of  political 
harangues.  If,  remembering  how 
diflScult  it  is  for  men  to  lay  aside  ha- 
bits congenial  to  their  nature,  even 
when  the  ostensible  reason  of  those 
habits  has  passed  away,  we  antici- 
pated that  this  might  still  occur, 
in  some  rare  instances ;  we  had  no 
doubt,  but  that  it  would  be  quickly 
suppressed,  by  the  reprobation  of  a 
liberated  and  grateful  people.  But 
we  were  mistaken;  we  fina  no  such 
thing ;  the  priest  who,  instead  of  in- 
culcating tne  love  of  God,  teaches 
the  hatred  of  the  police,  is  not  scout- 
ed 4s  an  enemy,  but  welcomed  as  a 
friend.  The  miserable  delusion  oflhe 
peasantry,  tliat  the  law  is  made  for 
them,  as  a  scourge  and  an  oppression, 
is  fostered  and  encouraged  oy  those 
who  know  all  the  falsehood  of  the 
delusion ;  and  the  legal  means  taken 
by  the  executive  for  the  suppression 
or  crime,  is  held  up  to  public  odium 
as  tyranny,  because  it  does  not  pan- 
der to  the  basest  popular  preiudices. 
Certainly  the  Protestant  advocates 
of  Emancipation  did  not  expect  con- 
duct like  this  in  public  matters;  but 
still  less  did  they  expect  that  all 
those  engines  of  disturbance  which 
had  been  used  by  public  men,  for 
apparently  public  ends,  would  be 
kept  fit  for  action,  in  order  to  be  em- 
ployed for  tJie  mean  and  aordid  pur< 
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pose  of  obtaining  money  and  pUioes 
from  the  terrified  government.  Yet 
such  an  object  has  been  very  lately 
most  unblushingly  avowed,  by  a  no- 
torious ^  a^tator/'  whose  large  share 
in  the  exasperation  of  the  Irish  Par 
pists  will  not  be  forgotten,  as  long 
as  his  own  shrill  voice  is  left  to  him, 
to  trumpet /orth  his  deeds.  This 
man,  I  mean  Mr  Shiel,  who,  when 
the  news  of  the  determination  of  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  Emaucipar 
tion  arrived  in  Ireland,  was  the  nrst 
to  proclaim  peace,  no  doubt  with  a 
view  of  being  amon^  the  first  to  share 
in  the  plenty  which  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  be- 
stow, now  threatens  a  deeper,  a 
darker,  and  more  fearful  agitation 
than  before,  unless — oh  most  pa- 
triotic condition !  unless  Government 
shall  bestow  more  money  and  more 
patronage  upon  the  Papists.  For  this 
inexpressibly  paltry  and  disgraceful 
cause ;  for  the  sake  of  putting  a  few 
hundred  pounds  in  the  year  mto  tlie 
pockets  of  the  eloquent  patriot  him- 
self, and  a  few  ot  his  fellows,  the 
peace  of  a  whole  kingdom  wi\\  be 
disturbed,  and  a  ferocious  popula- 
tion again  be  hallooed  on  to  daily 
disturbance 'and  midnight  assassinar 
tion .  For  th is  despicable  end  "  there 
will,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  orator 
himself,  "  be  the  same  appeals  made 
to  the  popular  and  religious  passions 
of  a  community  whose  power  will 
have  greatly  increased,  while  their 
sense  of  their  wrongs  will  have  pro- 
portionably  augmented." 

There  is  a  candour  of  malignity 
about  Mr  Shiel,  a  hardy  avowal  of 
political  baseness,  which  is  not  a  lit- 
tle extraordinary;  and  on  no  occa- 
sion of  the  many  which  he  has  seized 
upon  for  speech-making,  did  he  ex- 
hibit this  peculiar  political  amiability 
in  a  more  striking  manner  than  upon 
the  late  occasion  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  This  was  at  a  public  din- 
ner, lately  given  by  some  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  of  Louth  to  Mr 
Shiel,  who  aspires  to  represent  that 
county  in  Parliament  upon  the  next 
vacancy :  the  orator  of  course  treated 
the  company  to  a  speech  after  din- 
ner; and  if  it  be  true,  as  the  poet 
sings,  that  men  in  their  cups  lay  open 
the  secret  thoughts  of  their  hearts, 
the  avowals  made  on  this,  as  well  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  not  easily  to 
be  forgotten,  by  Mr  Shiel,  present  a 
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picture  of  his  real  priiiclidei»  ratbi? 
too  revolting  for  eveo  the  iDoet  pre* 
judiced  to  look  upon  with  patieo.  p. 
It  was  after  dinner  that  Mr  !Slk*i 
publicly  exulted  in  ^e  cruel  di^'a^ 
which  was  hurrying  the  brother  a 
his  sovereign  to  his  most  lamest^ 
death;  and  it  was  after  dinner  iLr 
the  same  Mr  Shiel  delivered  hiiB-'-ii 
of  the  respectable  opinionsyof  wh  ti 
it  is  now  my  purpose  to  give  sviut 
account. 

After  having  gravely  stated  ht>  1 » 
lief  that  the  touting  of  the  ral>l<j«^ 
ment  upon  his  health  beii^  dnmi. 
was  a  proof  of  popular"  feeliL-^'. 
amounting  to  a  '^  demonstratioti'^  of 
his  future  success  when  he  shuuld 
essay  the  representation  of  Louib ; 
he  proceeded  in  that  spirit  c^  k>v«itT 
to  our  form  of  government,  so  bt^ 
coming  in  a  recentlj  emancip^t^ 
Papist,  to  press  the  example  of  li^ 
republicans  of  the  United  States  upon 
his  auditory,  and  to  remind  liiem, 
that  since  these  republicans  '^  ^\t 
the  preference  to  men  who  bad  n^iH 
tributed  to  the  independence  of  tLcir 
country,"  it  was  tne  most  obv:i»ii> 
thing  in  the  world,  that  if  they  fol- 
lowed 80  good  an  example,' die r 
would  give  a  preference  to  him  abov  e 
all  other  men. 

Then  followed  an  affectation  of 
modesty,  curiously  out  of  keepiiur 
with  what  preceded,  and  what  to.- 
lowed  it;  and  in  the  teeth  of  his  pt^r- 
sonal  claim,  as  one  who  had  roainiy 
contributed  to  their  independeore, 
he  tells  them,  **  that  shoiild  he  not 
succeed,  (the  "  demonstration**  in  m> 
wise  notwithstandinor,)  he  woukl, 
with  the  utmost  humility,  impute  Li» 
disappointment  to  his  own  unnor- 
thiness,  and  not  to  their  mo«t  ex- 
cellent worships*  want  of  jmij- 
ment"  Mr  Shiel's  modesty  is,  hu\v- 
ever,  like  tlie  small  pari  of  an  hour- 
glass, an  exceeding  tiny  commodity, 
which  serves  to  connect  the  niu>  h 
more  substantial  bulk  of  assurance 
which  lies  fore  and  aft  of  it.  I  tni'^t 
it  is  pardonable  to  mix  metaphor 
with  simile,  in  w^riting  of  what  Mr 
Shiel  has  spoken — one  is  inseusi]>I) 
beguiled  into  metaphor,  and  into 
nautical  phraseology  too,  bv  the  Jh^ 
wildering  brilliancy  of  the  /ollowin*: 
passage,  which  the  orator,  after  )tis 
small  burst  of  modesty,  is  so  cv)m- 
placent  as  to  use,  no  doubt  nitli  ro 
lerence  to  himself.    **  We  have  at 
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length"  lie  says,  «  ffot  the  ship," 

!query»  what  does  the  ship  stand 
or  ?)  **  within  the  lights,  and  beyond 
the  bar,  but  the  wheel  is  not  vet  to 
be  placed  in  inexperienced  hands, 
and  you  perhaps  stand  in  as  much 
need  of  pilotage  as  ever."  No  doubt 
Mr  Shiel  deems  himself  very  com- 
petent to  be  the  political  Palinurus 
m  his  proposed  voyage  round  the 
harbour  of  government  patronage, 
and  would  with  watchful  view,  keep 
in  sight  th  e  high  beacon  of  the  Irish  So- 
licitor-Generalship, towards  which 
his  own  most  patriotic  feelinsfs  tend. 
It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were 
not  80  disgusting,  to  behold  in  this 
speech,  the  wordy  magnanimity, 
placed  in  juxta-position  with  tlie 
meanness  of  the  avowed  desire  for 
money ;  the  lofty  patriotism,  dwind- 
ling into  the  craving  after  pence,  and 
the  **  throbbing  hearts  of  millions" 
scarcely  .dismissed,  when  the  ex- 
treme regret  that  *^  none  of  the  man- 
na of  patronage  has  dropped  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics,*'  is  introdu- 
ced. Let  the  reader  think  for  a 
moment  of  what  materials  the  mass 
of  the  papist  population  of  Ireland 
is  composed— let  him  recollect  the 
depth  of  ignorance,  the  darkness  of 
bigotry,  the  lamentable  perversity  of 
moral  principle  which  so  uidiappily 
prevails  amongst  them,  and  then  per- 
use that  which  is  predicated  by  Mr 
Sheil,  of  the  whole  mass,  men,  wo- 
men and  children:  for  even  the  in- 
fants must  be  counted  in,  to  come 
within  a  million  and  a  half  of  tlie 
number  specified  by  the  orator. 
*'  Seven  millions,"  he  says,  *^  of  our 
fellow  citizens  carry  in  their  own 
throbbing  hearts,  the  elevating  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  at  last  in  the 
possession  of  liberty,  that  their  igno- 
minious thraldom  has  been  shaken 
off,  and  that  they  have  been  exalted 
to  the  level  upon  which,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  law,  we  all  at  pre- 
sent stand." 

**  Elevating  consciousness,"  indeed  I 
Look  at  the  horrible  details  of  the 
Cork  conspiracy ;  look  at  the  state  of 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  its  mur- 
ders, its  ferocious  population,  its 
temper  towards  the  police ;  and  its 
priest,  the  Rev.  Mr  Spain.  But  sup- 
pose Mr  ShieVs  description  were 
true,  instead  of  being  what  it  is,  an 
ebullition  of  frantic  and  audacious 
follj;  what  would  one  expect  to 


follow  ?  Surely  some  excitement  to 
some  noble  end;  surely  a  recom- 
mendation, to  use  the  '<  elevation"  to 
which  thev  had  arrived,  for  the  ad- 
vantage 01  their  country ;  for  its  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge,  good  order, 
and  the  restraint  of  brutal  passions ; 
but  n*o,  they  are  recommenaedto  use 
their  elevation  for  a  far  different  pur- 
pose. "  I  will  not,"  Mr  Shiel  says, 
"  disguise  my  own  surprise  and  re- 
gret, that  since  the  measure  has  been 
settled,  some  exceedingly  untoward 
appointments  have  taken  place,  nei- 
ther can  we  hide  from  ourselves  the 
fact,  that  not  as  yet,  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics,  has  any  oi  the  manna  of 
patronage  casually  dropped."  So 
much  for  the  practical  result  of  the 
**  throbbing  heart"  and  *•  elevating 
consciousness ;"  the  Government  has 
actually  had  the  temerity  to  make 

them  countersigned  by  the  leaders 
of  the  late  Catholic  Association ;  but 
Mr  Shiel  says  this  giving  away  of 
places  without  giving  the  Papists 
any  thing,  must  not  continue,  or  by 
the  cross  of  Saint  Patrick,  he'll  set 
the  seven  millions,  with  the  "  throb- 
bing hearts,"  to  kick  up  such  a  devil 
of  a  row,  as  shall  cast  mto  the  shade 
all  the  brave  doings  by  which  tliey 
obtained  emancipation. — Emancipa- 
tion without  a  place !  a  fi^,  then,  for 
your  emancipation.  V\\  tell  you  what, 
says  the  orator,  "  they"  (meaning 
the  Government)  *'  they  must,  I  re- 
peat the  word,  they  must  give  some 
practical  proof  of  their  determina- 
tion, to  give  to  the  measure  of  relief 
a  substantial  effect  f*  (t.e.  **  manna  of 
patronage,"  place,  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,)  "  or  else  a  deeper,  and 
darker,  and  more  formidable  discan^ 
tent  will  arise,  from  the  frustration  of 
the  nation's  hopes, and  men  will  again 
be  found  perfectly  competent,  and 
not  at  all  unwilling,  to  aa minister  to 
the  passions  of  tlie  people  that  agi- 
tation, which  they  know  so  well  how 
to  apply."  And  this  is  what  we  are 
to  get  by  the  Emancipation  Bill ! 
This  is  to  be  the  result  of  having 
trusted,  as  I  own  I  did  trust,  to  the 
vehement  promises  of  a  people,  plead- 
ing for  an  e(|uality  of  political  rights. 
This  emancipation,  so  lauded  as  the 
political  heaven,  toward  which,  and 
toward  which  alone,  all  their  vows 
and  prayers  tended,  is  now  descri- 
bed to  be,  when  unattended  by  place 
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and  tnon^y,  an  agitation  of  ttieir 
wrongs.  The  tvithholding  of  the 
**  manna  of  patronage,"  is  Baid  to  be 
•*fm  injustice  embittered  by  the  mock" 
ery  of  a  valueless  and  abortive  law.** 
Corporations*  too,  Protestant  corpo- 
rations, are  an  absolute  grievance; 
they  are  all  a  rank  offence  in  the 
nostrils  of  emancipated  Papists )  and 
that  of  Dublin  is  aescribea  to  be,  in 
Mr  ShiePs  easy  and  natural,  and  rery 
recondite  quotation— 

"  A  cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  knot,  and  gender  in.*' 
Had  the  orator  but  looked  into  him- 
self, he  might  have  applied  this  quo- 
tation nearer  home,  and  without  so 
violently  wrestinjg  it  from  its  original 
application. 

"  O  wAd  some  poWer  the  giftle  gie  tts 
To  Me  oursells  as  otliers  see  ns, 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  va 
An*  foolish  notion.'* 

I  should  now  be  unjustifiable  in 
occupying  so  much  of  your  colurtins 
with  this  speech  of  Mr  Shiel,  were  it 
not  for  its  great  importance  as  the 
avowal  of  the  sentimente  of  a  man, 
who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  or- 
gan of  the  most  dangerous  portion  of 
tlie  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It 
is  not  Popery,  more  than  in  the  name, 
it  is  fierce  Jacobinism,  Which  distin- 
guislies  the  real  sentiments  of  this 
party.  They  have  little  religion,  much 
republicanism,  immeasurable  vanity 
and  selfishness,  and  every  thing  ne- 
cessary for  revolution,  except  the 
courage  to  come  to  blows.  The  se- 
rious avowal  of  the  sentiments  of 
such  a  party,  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  those  who  will  have  to 
guard  against  their  machinations; 
and  though  the  words  I  am  about  to 
state,  were  delivered  after  dinner, 
yet,  as  all  the  world,  and  Penenden 
Heath,  know  Mr  ShieFs  habit  of 
previous  composition,  they  may  be 
taken  as  a  statement  of  the  serious 
and  deliberate  views  of  the  man.  He 
speaks  of  the  present  system  of  go* 
vemment  (Emancipation  included) 
being  continued,  and  delivers  himself 
thus : — 

**  The  consequence  will  be,  that 
the  Catholics,  without  having  been 
reconciled,  will  have  acquired  new 
means  of  enforcing  their  complaints. 
They  will  rally  under  their  old  lead- 
ers, who  will  have  been  furnished 
with  new  weapons  from  the  armoury 


which  tbe  legislatBre  will  hkre  ^ip- 
plied.    They  will  ent«r  agaiii  inti*  a 
coalition,  not  reli?idus  perh^ps^  >it 
anti-anglican,  in  which  they  will  ba.^ 
in  their  former  organisation  so  t<^T. 
midable  a  model— nor  will  thej  'v 
in  want  of  standard-bearersi     \n*vy\- 
duals  who  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, be  diaposed  to  adt^pt  i 
different  course,  will  be  driven  nt 
the  government  itself  into  the  rei*^p- 
tacle  of  intemperance.     Those  e  m 
believed  they  nad  escaped  from  1 1^ 
vast  whirlpool  of  faction,  will  be  «u  ^ii- 
ed  back  into  the  tremendous  vorte^i. 
Then  will  the  same  appeals  be  m-^*\p 
to  the  iHipular  and  religious pa^^i  <>< 
of  a  community,  whose  power^^  wl* 
have  greatly  increased,  while  tk*  r 
sense  of  their  wrongs  wiU  hare  prn^ 
portionably  augmented.     The  pe*^]  I- 
will  be  told,  that  Bmlinctpatiofl  iW 
only  given  the  means  of  redress^  nvl 
they  will  be  invited  to  its  attainment 
They  will  then  be  taught  that  brad- 
mission  to  the  House  of  C-ommtMi*, 
Emancipation  has  only  thrown  op-Q 
the  doors  of  the  Aug-ean  stable,  &ii«] 
opened  the  inlet  by  which  the  er»'* 
tide  of  popular  emotion  is  to  l>e  Uuo- 
bd  into  it,  and  the  hardened  henp^  <4 
putrescence  are  to  be  swept  aw  ^.^. 
It  is  then  for  the  Government  to  il^ 
termine  (for  it  depends  on  thertti 
whether  they  will  excite  those  j't^o- 
timents  in  the  country,  and  raise  tip 
another,  and  a  still  more  powprrul 
confederacy,  than  that  which  had  pi- 
isted,  and  the  recollection  of  which 
is  suflJciently  alluring  to  invite  a  re- 
newal of  the  experiment — and  l^t 
not  the  individuals  be  condemnoil." 
This  is  indeed  a  bitter  le^!«oD  k>r 
those  who  promoted  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, believing  it  to  be  a  measun* 
wliich  would  reconcile  the  Cathol'n^, 
and  make  tlietn  good  subjects.  Hoir 
like  a  fiend  does  this  man  taunr  its 
with  our  folly,  and  mock  us  with  iho 
repeated   statement   of  the  ponpr 
which  we  have  given,  and   fiWuh 
shall  be  used  as  a  rod  for  our  future 
terror  and  annoyance!   With  wl.nt 
audacious  distinctness  does  be  lay 
down  the  plan  for  the  future  oppr?<- 
tions,  which  shall  compel  us  to  sir:k 
from  the  level  of  equality,  to  the  dp- 
gradation  of  servants,  bound  to  ohej 
the  beck  of  those,  who  shall  lead  ibi» 
new  "  Confederacy !"   Where  is  the 
anticipated  security,  where  the  hop{» 
of  peace  for  unhappy  Ireland  f  Siili 
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she  is  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  furious 
demago^es,  swelled  by  success  in* 
to  a  temold  insolence— still  the  *'  po- 
pular and  religious  passions  of  U^e 
community"  are  to  oe  lashed  into 
outrage,  to  serve  the  mercenary  ends 
of  a  Tew  political  hypocrites,  who 
would  traae  upon  their  patriotism, 
and  brawl  away  in  their  nefarious 
speculation,  until  their  mouths  are 
stopped  with  the  *'  manna  of  patron- 
age. 

If  I  be  asked,  why  I  speak  of  the 
sentiments  delivered  by  one  man,  as 
if  they  expressed  the  thoughts  of  a 
whole  body,  I  reply,  that  the  (question 
has  been  anticipated,  by  stating  that 
the  speaker  is  the  organ  of  a  party, 
and  tnerefore  it  is  not  ui^ust  to  take 
his  opinions  as  their  opinions.  But 
if  Mr  Shiel's  views  be  repugnant  to 
Ihose  of  the  Roman  Catholics  gene^ 
rally,  why  has  he  not  been  replied  tO| 
and  whv  have  not  opinions  so  alarm* 

&to  tne  country,  and  so  disgrace- 
to  tiie  individual,  and  those  who 
think  with  him,  been  openly  and 
Bcomfully  disavowed  ?  When  a  no- 
torious and  active  leader  of  a  com- 
munity puts  forth,  in  the  name  of  that 
community,  a  statement  of  the  public 
conduct  which  they  mean  to  pursue, 
it  is  reasonable,  to  believe  that  the 
statement  is  autiiorized,  or  at  all 
events  acceded  to,  if  it  be  not  con- 
tradicted. Assuming,  then,  that  Mr 
.Shiel's  manifesto  is  a  true  declaration 
of  what  we  are  to  expect  from  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  re- 
turn for  emancipation,  it  behoves  us 
to  look  very  seriously  to  the  result. 
Either  the  government  is  to  be  bul- 
lied, or  we  are  to  have  another  sys- 
tem of  agitation  far  worse  than  the 
last  ;and  either  alternative  ianot  a  very 
comfortable  prospect  Such  is  the 
view  presented  for  the  country  gene- 
rally, while  in  Munstertlie  *' confe- 
deracy" of  the  peasantry  to  mimler 
all  tliose  whom  they  may  deem  dis- 
agreeable to  them,  gives  a  shade  of 
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horrible  darkness  to  the  picture' 
which  completes  its  terrifying  aspect 
With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  South, 
nothing  needs  to  be  added  to  the  ad- 
mirable view  of  it  given  in  your 
October  number,  in  the  paper  on 
''The  Irish  Estimates/'  The  ordinary 
process  of  law  is  utterly  unequal  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case)  it  is  mani« 
festly  incompetent  to  cope  with  a 
whole  population,  unanimously  re* 
solved  on  putting  to  death  whoever 
shall  attempt  to  enforce  the  law,  to 
their  damnification.  Means  more 
vigorous  and  more  prompt,  such  as 
you  have  well  described,  should  be 
had  recourse  to  \  and  must  be,  in  the 
end,  unless  the  country  be  wholly 
abandoned  to  the  ferocious  peasant^ 
ry  and  their  priests.  Such  means 
are,  in  truth,  more  merciful  than  a 
course  which,  apparently  more  leni<- 
ent,  really  increases  the  suffering,  by 
protracting  the  eVil  which  is  to  be 
cured.  "There  is,"  said  a  great  au- 
thority on  Irish  affairs,  ''no  nation  of 
people  under  the  sun  that  doth  love 
equal  and  indifferent  justice  better 
than  the  Irish ;"  but  certainly  they 
are  a  people  ihsX  require  to  be  go- 
verned with  a  strong  hand.  They 
have,  either  from  nature  or  from  iU 
treatment,  habits  which,  except  un- 
der strict  government,  are  ever  lead- 
ing them  into  wrong;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  confess, 
that  they  have  dispositions  which, 
under  proper  cultivation  and  direc- 
tion, make  them  equal,  in  every 
worthy  respect,  to  any  people  under 
the  sun.  Therefore  it  is  that  a  wise 
and  vigorous  government  should, 
above  all  things,  be  sought  out  for 
Ireland,  and  no  sort  of  fear  or  favour 
be  shewn  either  to  provincial  or  n»- 
tional  conspirators  against  the  lives 
of  the  gentry,  or  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  faithful  servant, 
1th  Nov.  ia29.  X. 
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In  II  country  circumstanced  as 
Great  Britain  is  at  present,  there  is 
no  branch  of  its  internal  arrange- 
ments deserving  of  more  deep  atten- 
tion than  its  money,  which  forms  the 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  enor- 
mous engagements  that  subsist  be- 
tween the  nation  and  individuals,  and 
between  one  individual  and  another. 
In  the  natural  or  primitive  state  of 
8  country,  even  supposing  the  in- 
terchange of  commodities  by  means 
of  money  to  be  very  considerable, 
the  changes  which  take  place  with 
regard  to  that  money,  are  of  compa- 
ratively^ little  importance,  because 
the  prices  of  commodities  will  im- 
mediately adjust  themselves  to  what- 
ever alterations  take  place,  and  there 
being  no  permanent  engagements  in 
the  nominal  measure  of  value,  every- 
thing goes  on  as  smootiily  under  a 
new  arrangement  as  under  the  old 
one.  But  in  this  country,  where  the 
permanent  engagements  of  the  na- 
tion, and  of  individuals,  are,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  great  beyond 
anything  that  ever  was  before  known 
in  the  world,  where  these  engage- 
ments are  all  expressed  in  a  nomi- 
nally fixed  measure  of  value,  or  sums 
of  money,  understood  at  the  making 
of  the  engagements  to  represent  a 
specific  quantity  of  property,  it  is 
obvious  that  anv  alteration  in  the  na- 
ture or  value  of  this  money,  must  be 
of  the  very  highest  importance.  In- 
deed in  a  country  where  the  habits 
of  society  have  so  arranged  them- 
selves that  property  is  power,  and 
money  being  the  measure  of  proper- 
ty, the  power,  respect,  influence,  and 
consequence  of  each  individual  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  it  he  pos- 
sesses. It  may  almost  be  afiiirmed  that 
the  laws  which  directly  aifect  the 
liberty  of  men's  persons,  or  the  ex- 
pression of  their  opinions,  are  not 
more  important  than  those  which  re- 
gulate that  which  marks  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  their  property. 
However,  it  belongs  to  the  folly  of 
mankind  that  their  attention  to  things 
which  concern  them,  even  in  the 
very  highest  degree,  depends  rather 
upon  accident,  or  the  mere  out^^ard 
shew  of  the  matter,  than  upon  a  just 


consideration  of  its  real  impoTtance ; 
and  we  fijid  regulations  the  most  pre- 
posterous that  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined, respecting  the  money  of  tW 
countay,  suflferea  to  assume  the  m- 
thority  of  law  without  aay  reason  m 
the  world  being  adduced  fortitt-m, 
worthy  of  being  named  in  conjuLr- 
tion  with  the  great  matters  afiecu^i 
by  them. 

Let  it  be  suppK>8ed  that  the  taxi- 
tion  of  the  country  were  twenty  wli- 
lion  quarters  of  wheat,  inst^  v( 
fifty  million  pounds  sterling,  and  tlis' 
all  the  engagements  between  intii^> 
duals  now  expressed  in  pounda  aXi-r- 
ling,  were  also  expressed  in  qiiartrr< 
of  wheat ;  and  then  let  it  be  suppo^^l 
that  the  Parliament  attempted  to  pa^< 
a  law  that  the  quarter  of  wneal  hhonA 
consist  of  fourteen  bushels  instead  ef 
eight,  which  it  does  consist  of,  can 
there  be  conceived  any  measorp  oi 
dull  endurance  so  great  as  to  sufft  r 
the  Parliament  to  make  such  a  lair, 
without  any  contemporaneous  pnv 
vision  for  Uie  extraordinary  chanz-'< 
which  it  would  effect  in  the  property 
of  every  individual  ?  Yet  a  mea^uiv, 
or  rather  a  series  of  measureis  «•< 
which  the  direct  tendency  wa^  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  the  propert  r 
of  the  community  precisely  simirar 
to  this,  or  dissimilar  only  in  beicj 
more  severe,  was,  under  the  auspti^'? 
of  Mr  Peel,  passed  by  the  Parliament, 
without  the  people  of  England  a|>- 
pearing  to  interest  themselves  verv 
particularly  in  the  matter.  We  Kty 
more  severe,  for  if  a  com  impiiM 
were  nearly  doubled,  the  meansi  or 
paying  tlie  increase  would  be  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  increased  cul- 
ture of  the  land  by  the  wheat  grow- 
ers ;  but  the  means  of  obtaining  mi»- 
neif  by  industry,  proceed  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  imlir^ 
try  brought  into  the  market,  ainl 
therefore  if  tlie  value  of  money  he 
doubled,  double  the  exertion  will 
not  obtain  the  same  amount  as  before 
die  alteration. 

It  would  be  v^ry  natural,  that  any 
stranger  to  our  Parliamentary  hist»»ry 
for  the  last  ten  years  should' say,  tiiis 
could  not  have  happened  with  our 
some  extraordinary  powerful  arzu- 
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meDts  being  brought  forward,  C0I^- 
taining  a  iuBtification  of  such  mea^ 
Rures,  which  does  not  appear  upon 
the  surface.  But  if  he  should  exa^ 
mine  Uie  debates,  he  will  not  find  a 
tittle  of  argument  that  any  solid  rea- 
Roner  in  the  world  would  give  a  far- 
thing for,  except  that  used  by  Mr 
Huskisson,  who  is  undoubtedly  too 
ingenious  a  gentleman  to  put  forth 
words  upon  a  subject  which  don't 
bear  the  least  relation  to  it  But  what 
Mr  Huskisson  said  was  only  clever 
sophistry  :  **  If,"  said  he,  **  you  did 
Dot  insist  in  1811  upon  paying  a 
larger  nominal  amount  than  you  con- 
tracted to  pay  in  1797,  when  money 
was  so  much  more  valuable,  there  is 
DO  reason  that  you  should  complain 
if  beinff  obliged  to  pay  in  1821  the 
aominai  amount  which  you  contract- 
Mi  to  pay  in  181 1,  altibough  it  be  true 
:hat  the  money  of  the  latter  period 
8  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  that  of 
:he  former."  Now  this  would  be  a 
air,  as  well  as  a  clever  argument,  if 
he  question  were  merely  an  abstract 
me ;  but  taking  circumstances  into 
iccount,  and  chrcumstancesVe  e  very- 
hing  in  the  practical  case  which  was 
>efore  the  House,  the  argument  was 
my  thhig  but  a  fair  one.  An  error, 
vhich  is  just  the  same  in  principle  at 
me  time  as  at  another,  is  neverthe- 
ess  important  in  proportion  to  the 
nagnitude  of  the  concerns  which  it 
tffects.  Despotic  cruelty  is,  for  the 
>urposesof  aphUosophicid  argument, 
ust  the  same  whether  it  exist  in  the 
iisposition  of  an  English  peasant,  or 
he  Autocrat  of  all  tiie  Russias;  but 
vho  would  say,  hi  a  discussion  about 
he  well-being  of  Europe,  that  one 
vas  equivalent  to  the  other?  The 
imount  of  engagements  contracted 
previously  to  1797,  and  to  be  met  in 
811,  was  altogether  inrignificant, 
ompared  with  the  amount  contract- 
(1  subsequently  to  1797,  and  to  be 
oet  in  1822  when  Mr  Huskisson  used 
his  arg^ument  Besides,  where  is 
he  political  wisdom  of  saying,  you 
hall  suffer  now,  because  you  aid  not 
uffer  enough  ten  years  ago?  Why 
uffer  at  lUC  if  it  can  be  avoided  ? 
Vfay  make  a  convulsion,  by  changing 
a  so  great  a  dc»^ee  the  value  of  the 
loney,  in  which,  of  the  public  funds 
lone,  engagements  to  the  amount  of 
ve  hun<&ed  millions  were  in  exist- 
nce,  without  some  necessity,  or  some 
bvious  good  to  arise  from  it  ? 
Mr  Huskisson's  argunuenty  how« 
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ever,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  only  one  to 
be  found  upon  the  point  A  great 
deal  was  said,  of  which  courtesy 
would  incline  us  to  speak  more  gen- 
tly; but  the  simple  truth  is,  that  it 
was  no  better  than  mere  nonsense 
as  regarded  the  important  subject  in 
debate,  or  it  went  to  prove  the  effi- 
cacy of.  a  metallic  standard  merely, 
for  the  value  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium; which  argument  being  gran1>- 
ed  in  the  affirmative,  does  not  pro^ 
ceed  one  jot  in  the  proof  that  the 
currency  should  be  curtailed  by  sub- 
stituting the  precious  metals  for  a 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  circu- 
lation. Mr  Huskisson  indeed  tells 
us,  **  that  to  say  that  one  commodity 
shall  be  the  money,  and  another  the 
standard  of  that  monev,  betrays  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  is  little  short 
of  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;'*  but 
with  all  deference  to  this  ingenious 
gentleman,  we  must  say,  that  we  can 
see  neither  the  confusion  nor  the 
contradiction. 

Very  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  Whigs,  who,  to  their  eternal 
disgrace,  never  scrupled  to  sacrifice 
the  internal  prosperity,  or  extemtd 
respectability  of  the  country,  to  the 
furtherance  of  their  own  party  views, 
thought  proper  to  make  a  continued 
demand  for  a  restoration  of  a  metal- 
lic currency  a  part  of  their  system 
for  the  embarrassment  of  Govern- 
ment We  find  Mr  Tiemey,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  1 81 9, 
talking  away  in  a  strain  which  we 
think  it  quite  impossible  could  have 
deceived  himself  although  it  did  not 
fail  of  its  effect  upon  those  who  were 
willing  to  attena  to  his  pleasantry, 
because  it  amused  them,  but  who 
had  neither  taste  nor  capacity  for 
sound  and  serious  investigation,  of 
either  that,  or  any  other  subject 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  upon  a  debate  of  the 
most  serious  description,  a  Member 
could  be  cheered  for  the  utterance 
of  such  a  sentence  as  the  following? 
**  If  the  country  should  be  compel- 
led to  return  to  a  war,  we  have  no- 
thing  to  stand  upon  hut  one  piece  of 
paper  piled  upon  another  piece  of 
paper."  Yet  such  trifling,  pitiful 
nonsense  as  this  was  applauded  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  along 
with  other  things  equally  destitute  of 
any  true  connexion  with  the  point 
in  question,  led  the  way  for  the  mo- 
mentous alterations  which  tookplace. 
dp 
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In  the  speech  of  Mr  Tierney,  from 
which  this  wise  pleasantry  is  quoted, 
he  does  not  deny  the  prosperity  which 
followed  upon  an  abunduitcurrency, 
but  for  some  unaccountable  reasoi^ 
which  no  one  asked  him  to  explain, 
he  seemed  to  be  verv  angry  even 
with  the  prosperity  which  existed  un- 
der such  circumstances.  He  rails  at 
«  those  whose  object  it  was  to  keep 
up  the  circulation  as  fidl  as  possible, 
that  they  might  fatten  and  flourish 
upon  that  fulness,  those  whose  hour 
of  extinction  would  arrive  the  mo- 
ment the  circulating  medium  waa 
brought  back  to  its  legitimate  state." 
For  legitimate,  read  golden,  and  Mr 
Tiemey  appears  a  true  prophet,  at 
all  events,  whatever  we  may  say  of 
his  political  reasoning.  But  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  what  sort  of 
an  objection  was  it  to  a  full  currency, 
that  people  fattened  and  flourished 
upon  it  ?  or  what  sort  oi  an  argument 
was  it  for  the  alteration  of  that  cur* 
rency,  that  with  the  alteration  would 
come  the  extinction  of  the  fatness  and 
the  flourishing  ? 

Why  do  we  revert  to  these  things  ? 
Because  we  wish  the  public  to  see 
the  wretched  stuff  which  was  made 
the  ^oundwork  of  changes  which 
have  wrought  so  much  misery.  Be- 
cause we  wish,  if  possible,  to  per* 
auade  Uie  Members  of  the  Legiskr 
ture  to  look  with  the  eyes  of  ration- 
al and  painstaking  men  upon  the  ar- 
guments, if  we  may  so  call  them,  for 
and  against  wliat  has  been  done,  and 
decide  now,  with  rather  more  care 
than  they  decided  before.  Mr  Tier* 
ney  said,  with  a  triumphant  air,  that 
**  he  wished  to  hear  some  good  rea^ 
■on,  if  any  could  be  assigned,  why 
property  in  this  kingdom  should  not 
DC  subject  to  the  same  test  of  mea- 
surement, which  was  applied  to  it  in 
every  other  country  under  heaven  ;*' 
but  we  do  not  find  that  any  one 
troubled  the  Right  HonourfU>le  gen- 
tleman, to  state  a  ^ood  reason  why 
it  should  be  so  subject.  When  any 
other  country  can  be  shewn  under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  of 
Great  Britain,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  make  us  find  arguments  to  excuse 
a  want  of  uniformity  with  Uiat  other 
country,  in  our  financial  system. 

It  is  quite  clear,  that  at  that  time 
Lord  Castlereagh  saw  all  the  gros»- 
ness  of  tlie  fallacy  which  was  put 
upon  the  House,  and  tickled  the  ears 
of  th^  weak  ones,  although  he  tt4« 


happily  did  not  make  a  stand  forL? 
opmion,  when  the  strong  push  caur 
shortly  after.  He  then^sufiered  i  b 
better  judgment  to  be  borne  duim 
by  the  opinion  of  one,  ivho,  by  mfrt 
mannerism^  had  obtained  a  mo6i  un- 
reasonable reputation  for  sag-diin , 
but  that  his  own  views  were  r!ear 
and  just  upon  the  subject  only  a  w^ 
months  before  the  passing  of  Mr 
Peel's  bill,  abundantiy  appears  in  tk 
following  extract  from  one  of  Lis 
speeches:*- 

*'  An  attempt  to  fcH-ce  a  meGiUl 
currency  was  too  lik^y  to  de$Ui>y 
the  principles  of  reproduction.  It  \m 
w<MBe  than  idle  to  hold  out  the  h«<{i< 
of  the  low  prices  that  would  f€»U«/«F, 
unless  at  the  same  time  a  remuarT«. 
ting  price  waa  secured  to  all  the  oti  ^^ 
classes  of  the  community,  who  kr^ 
the  labouring  men  in  employmecrr 

And  again,  ''the  advantage  vooii 
be*]  temporary ;  distress  and  hum  7 
must  follow;  and  the  result  would  ue 
a  delusion  on  ttte  cquutryJ* 

Such  were  the  sound  views  of  tl  i« 
great  statesman;  but  a  visitatioo  u■^ 
upon  the  country;  Mr  Peel  was  made 
cnairman  of  the  Secret  Co«unin<c-e 
on  the  Resumption  of  Cash  P»y- 
ments ;  a  situati<m  for  which  neither 
experience,  nor  a  natural  ligour  of 
understanding,  fitted  him, — the  ujiail 
of  the  young  statesman  was  spoU*?*! 
by  vanity,  and  the  prosperity  of  Uie 
country  received  a  blow, from ahii. & 
it  is  still  reeling. 

Mr  Peel  came  out  of  this  CoiniuU- 
tee  an  altered  man.  He  had  dime 
good  service  in  Ireland,  and  liad 
abilities  which,  under  the  more  for- 
tunate circumstances  of  eton  ma.*^ 
tership,  might  have  done  good  a*'r- 
vice  still,  mit  he  was  not  endowed 
with  a  contempt  of  what  was  ma- 
temptible,  and  he  was  ruined  by  '*  in- 
sidious eulogy."  It  was  wonderful 
the  brightness  of  the  new  ligtit  which 
burst  upon  him  during  the  pen<»<i 
of  his  elevation  in  the  chair  of  thi« 
Committee;  and  he  avowed,  to  u^ 
his  own  rather  unnecessarily  gran<ii» 
loquent  languaffe,  "  without  shame 
or  remorsey^'  that  the  evidence  in 
the  Committee  had  much  altenxi 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  it  wsl« 
appointed  to  consider.  With  ail 
the  fervour  of  a  new  coBvert  he  de- 
precates his  former  darkness;  pro- 
nounces a  panegyric  upon  Mr  Hcimi^r 
and  the  Bullion  Committee,  U^^ 
deceased  f  and  acknowledges,  auii 
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BorroiHiil  repenlance,  the  wicked^ 
ness  of  the  opposition  which  lie  liad 
nren  to  them.  Then,  emerging  from 
his  gloom,  hejgrowB  pleasant,  after 
the  manner  orchis  new  friend  Mr 
Tiemey,  upon  the  pretended  a4van- 
tages  of  a  l)aper  currency ;  and,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  school  from 
which  he  had  received  his  new  in- 
Rtruction,  idcks  with  black  inrntl- 
tude  against  that  which  had  been 
the  means  of  our  prosperity  during 
the  war ;  which  perio<^  contrary  to 
all  plain  truth  and  experience,  he 
describes  as  the  ''du'k  and  dismal 
I'oyage  through  which  the  country 
had  gone/'  We  confess  we  have 
aevcr  met  any  one — soldier,  sailor, 
merchant,  tradesman,  artist,  or  pro- 
fessional man— whose  reminiscences 
3f  the  war  times  appeared  to  him 
!]ark  and  dismal,  wnen  compared 
(vith  the  li^ht,  hilarious,  and  peace- 
ful stagnatton  and  bankruptcy  of 
more  recent  periods. 

But  these  tilings,  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  these,  did  Mr  Peel  say, 
lurinfi^  the  course  of  a  very  long 
ipeech,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to 
ndulffe  hi  a  lofty  encomium  upon 
;he  dorious  times  of  King  William 
he  Third,  for  which,  we  trust,  he 
itill  retains  an  equal  veneration.  But 
'or  all  he  said,  he  received  much  ap- 
plause from  the  Whigs,  and  paoticu- 
arlyfrom  that  simple  undesigning  old 
rentleman,  Mr  George  Tiemeyj  and 
Vom  that  time  forth,  Mr  Peel,  who 
iked  the  taste  of  thefar  adulation,  lost 
he  independence  of  his  Torr  charac- 
pf.  Would  to  heaven  Aat,  like 
ftrownlow,  he  had  gone  over  dto- 
^ether  to  the  Whig  party,  and  not  re- 
hained  with  us  to  be,  like  Words- 
worth's shepherd  boy, 

«  Sometiuag  Wtwesn  a  hindtrancc  and  a 

help." 

We  might  well  have  spared  him  to 
them,  and  now  wished  them  joy  of 
their  most Emilia's  descrip- 
tion of  that  of  which  Desdemona  was 
'  too  fond,"  was  rushing  to  our  pen's 
point ;  but  we  check  ourselves,  for 
the  sake  of  old  associations. 

It  was  not  so  much  tlie  immediate 
pffect  of  the  provisions  of  Mr  Peel's 
[»ill,  as  the  consciousness  that  it  was 
the  first  stroke  of  a  svstem  of  policy, 
which  bad  for  its  object  the  straiten- 
ing of  the  currency,  which  caused 
the  difficidties  and  consequent  com- 
jlaints  that  very  soon  followed  upon 
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itsenactment  The  currency  \^^  con- 
tracted very  materially,  all  branches 
of  trade  immediately  became  dis- 
tressed, and  Mr  Irving,  when  pre- 
senting apetition  from  ttie  merchants 
of  London,  within  a  few  months,  on 
the  subject  of  the  distress,  stated  that 
the  change  in  the  currency  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  evils  that 
were  felt  among  all  classes  of  the 
community  J  ''but,"  says  the  Report^ 
*•  he  entirely  agreed  on  this  subject 
with  the  House."  So  great  was  the 
fatuity  of  the  time,  so  lazy  were  men 
to  examine  strictly,  or  so  blinded 
were  they  by  empty  shews  of  the 
glory  of  returning  to  a  currency  of 
gold,  that  even  sensible  men  did  not 
perceive  the  palpable  inconsistenciea 
which  they  uttered. 

Matters  went  on,  getting  worse 
and  worse,  until  the  beginning  of 
1822,  when  the  distress  fromiow 
prices  was  absolutely  dreadful;  all 
fixed  engagements  remaining  the 
same  in  amount  of  money,  as  when 
that  money  represented  only  about 
half  the  quantity  of  commodities 
which  it  then  did.  The  subject  of 
the  public  distress  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords  in  February  of  that 
year  ^  and  Lord  Liverpool,  admitting 
that  an  alteration  of  25  per  cent  haa 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  money 
since  Ae  close  of  the  war,  maintain- 
ed that  the  reduction  of  taxation  was 
fiilly  equal  to  it  in  amount  Equal! 
but  to  whom?  To  lords,  knights, 
squires,  and  capitalists,  who  had 
been  relieved  from  the  property-tax, 
but  not  equal  to  the  bulk  or  the  peo- 
ple, whose  taxes  were  as  great  as 
ever.  Besides,  his  Lordship  seemed 
to  have  forgotten,  that  there  were 
other  fixed  engagements  besides 
those  to  the  Government  Did  he 
not  know  that  there  were  such  things 
as  rents,  bonds,  mortg^es,  annuities, 
and  settlements,  all  of  which,  upon 
his  own  admission,  were  increased 
25  per  cent  ?  Here  was  the  evil  of 
the  change;  but  where  was  the  good? 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is 
the  business  of  tlie  gold-fanciers  to 
shew  some  food  resulting  from  the 
change;  and  that,  while  they  con- 
tent themselves  with  proving  onlv  a 
mitigated  evil,  they  are  admitting 
the  wrong  they  have  done. 

If  we  De  asked  what  good  the 
paper  currency  did,  we  are  at  no  loss 
for  an  answer;  we  take  it  from  this 
very  speech  of  Lord  Liverpool,  of 
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February,  1922.  The  noble  lord 
speaks  of  what  had  happened  from 
1789  to  1821.  ''Whole  districts,  and 
immense  tracts  of  hitherto  unpro- 
ductive land,  have  been  broken  up 
and  tilled.  In  whatever  direction 
we  travel,  whether  we  go  to  the 
north,  to  tiie  south,  or  to  tiie  west, 
we  find  what  were  formerly  dreary 
wastes,  and  commons,  and  sheep 
walks,  now  brought  into  cultivation. 
I  admit  that  in  many  instances  this 
has  been  a  forced  operation,  but 
what  an  augmentation  has  it  occar 
sioned  of  public  and  individual 
wealth  I  Let  your  lordships  also 
consider  the  state  of  the  ola  lands, 
which  were  in  cultivation  before  the 
period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  how 
greatiy  they  have  been  improved, 
and  how  considerably  their  rents 
have  advanced."  Here,  indeed,  is 
something  plain  and  tai^fible  to  rest 
upon ;  here  we  see  the  result  of  that 
which  was,  in  the  sensible  phraseo- 
logy of  Mr  Tiemey ,  nothing  but ''  one 
piece  of  paper  piled  upon  another 
piece  of  paper."  Let  the  gold-cur- 
rency-men shew  any  thing  like  it  And 
vet  even  this  is  a  tame  and  spirit- 
less description,  compared  with  that 
of  Bacon,  of  the  changes  which  had 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  which  Mr  Western  quoted  a  few 
months  after,  with  great  justice,  as 
quite  analogous  to  what  had  taken 
place  under  our  paper-currency  sys- 
tem. 

Lord  Liverpool  took  the  alteration 
in  the  value  of  the  currency  at  25 
per  cent ;  but  Mr  Western,  who,  in 
the  following  June,  brought  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  accompanied 
by  statements  so  distinct  and  power- 
ful as  ought  to  have  convinced  parlia- 
ment and  the  public,  if  any  thing 
could  do  so,  shewed  the  alteration  to 
be  40  per  cent.  The  calculations 
produced  by  Mr  Western  were  so 
clear,  so  useful,  and  bearing  so  home 
upon  the  subject,  that  nothing  but 
tije  most  culpable  antipatiiy  on  the 
part  of  the  Parliament  to  listen  to, 
and  act  upon,  sound,  solid,  practical 
information,  could  have  permitted 
such  statements  to  pass  by  unheed- 
ed. He  shewed  that,  in  1813,  when 
the  taxes  amounted  to  £74,674,798, 
wheat  being  then  108s.  9d.  the  quar- 
ter, it  took  a  sum  equivalent  to 
18,733,296  quarters  to  pay  the  taxes ; 
but  in  1821,  when  tiie  taxes  were 
nomtnalfy  reduced  to    ^£60,67 1,825, 
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the  price  of  wheat  being  5^  Idtkr 
quarter,  tiie  taxes  were  n^  » 
creasedto  an  equivalentforSl  JBes,?ii 
quarters  of  wheat.  In  1813  the  r«>> 
rage  wages  of  labour  were  16$.  i* 
week,  so  that  Hie  labour  of  5  iiiiQi« 
persons  for  18  weeks  and  4  dpt 
would  pay  the  taxes ;  but  ia  I$^l. 
when  tne  taxes  were  nominallT  i^ 
duced  as  above  stated,  the  mcW  of 
labour  being  9s.  per  week,  it  Foold 
take  the  la1x>ur  of  the  same  wekt 
for  26  weeks  and  6-  days  to  ptj  tbr 
taxes.  Upon  the  suroosition  tki 
all  commodities  had  &Aea  40  p«r 
cent  from  their  money  valve  in  l^li 
the  Je60,67 1,825  of  taxes  payibleia 
1821,  required  as  many  coimiio<ih 
ties  as  would  in  1813  hsn  jsi 
^£84,940,555;  but  tiie  taxes  in  1^1) 
were  only  Je74^674,798,  yet  it  m 
pretended  that  in  1821  toes  Ttrt 
reduced  25  per  cent. 

In  1821  the  govemmeat  tun, 
county  assessments,  and  poor  istn. 
amounted  to\£69,17l,a25,  vhidr^ 
quired  24,926,784  quarters  of  wfadi, 
or  17,850,793  ounces  of  gokl,  b^ef 
half  the  quantity  more  m  wheat,  ud 
2,748,229  more  ounces  of  ffokl  Ie 
1821  than  in  1813;  yet  ia  1821  ^ 
taxes  were  said  to  be  reduced  t) 
per  cent  I  Finally,  Mr  Wertmi 
shewed  that  tiie  nominal  amouDt  d 
taxation  in  1819  should  have  beei 
1 10  million,  to  egtial  the  tantioB  (^ 
£60,671,825  payable  m  I82],iDdTe( 
the  taxation  of  the  latter  period  iras 
called  a  greatiy  reduced  tantion! 

Could  any  thing  be  plainer  dun 
this  ?  Did  the  Houses  or  F^iiiDn)t 
want  their  folly  to  be  moken  ia 
thunder  above  their  hesfls^  before 
they  would  be  convinced  ?  Yet  no- 
thing  was  done.  Mr  Huskissoo  le- 
plied  to  the  speecb  of  Mr  Western 
using  arguments  which  we  hare  ti* 
ready  alluded  to ;  but  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  meet,  nor  to  coatrorerV^ 
statements  which  had  been  naae. 
Witii  tiie  skill  of  a  sophistic^  lopciiB, 
he  raised  up  matters  which  M»' 
fected  to  consider  as  the  ttraof !«»«» 
of  Mr  Western's  speech ;  and  hanw 

Xed  against  these,  the  Hwwe  were 
ed  into  a  belief  that  be  l^d 
argued  down  Mr  Westeni,  haiiis  w 
the  while  been  only  fightin?  ^ 
shadows  of  his  own  cnitiMf.  Toj 
system  went  on,  it  goes  on  still,  i** 
westill  suffer  underwhat  Lord  C««tlf- 
reagh  so  prophetically  called  it  ni 
1819,  "adelusion  upon  thecountrr 
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The  fear  of  the  bankers  to  he  ddl- 
ed  upon  to  pay  in  eold,  and  to  suh- 
Btitule  gold  generally  for  tiieir  bank- 
notes, died  away  gradually,  under 
the  influence  of  the  law  permitting 
the  issue  of  their  notes  until  1833, 
and  their  sense  of  the  public  prefer- 
ence for  a  paper  medium  of  cu*cula- 
tion— the  usual  principle  of  reaction 
appeared ;  extreme  caution  has  ez- 
changed  for  extreme  incautiousness ; 
money  floated  about  everywhere, 
and  a  wild  extravagance  of  specula- 
tion set  the  money-seeking  people  of 
this  country  absolutely  mad.  This 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  ^eat  jNmic 
of  1825  came  upon  us  with  a  fright- 
ful national  crash.  Upon  this  one 
awful  circumstance  stands  the  only 
matter-of-iact  argument  of  those  who 
deprecate  a  pi^r  currency.  We  are 
qmte  willing  to  allow  the  argument 
for  as  much  as  it  is  worth ;  namely, 
that  a  piqier  currency,  like  all  other 
things  however  good,  may  be  abused 
by  excess.  We  admit  that  indivi- 
duals ought  not  to  have  it  in  their 
power,  without  the  sanction  or  sur- 
veillance of  government,  indefinitely 
to  extend  the  currency ;  and  that  in- 
dividuals, or  companies,  oueht  not 
to  be  allowed  to  introduce  their  en- 
gagements as  a  part  of  the  circula- 
ting medium  of  tne  country,  without 
the  public  having  some  positive  gua- 
rantee, for  the  ultimate  security  of 
these  engagements.  No  currency  can 
do  a  country  good,  unless  it  be  a  se- 
cure one ;  but  we  certainly  do  not 
believe  that  no  currency  can  be  se- 
cure except  a  gold  one. 

Such,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
be  the  opinion  of  our  Parliament, 
who,  aa  soon  as  they  met  together 
after  *^  the  panic,"  set  to  work  upon 
the  currency,  with  a  precipitation 
altogether  unworthy  of  men  of  sense. 
They  acted  about  as  wisely  as  the 
sage,  who,  finding  too  much  light  to 
flow  through  his  window,  never 
tiiought  of  providing  a  blind,  but  built 
it  up  with  brick  and  mortar;  or,  to 
ii8«  an  illustration  possessing  more 
points  of  similarity,  they  acted  as  a 
i;ouncil  of  doctors,  who  should  thus 
prescribe  for  a  patient  sick  of  a  sur- 
feit: '^Let  Mr  Greedy  order  in  no 
nore  beef  or  plum-pudding — what 
le  has  in  his  larder  he  may  eat,  up  to 
iie  dth  of  April,  1829,  but  not  a  mor- 
ve\  after  that  There  is  only  one 
iiiu^  we  can  allow  him  to  have,  and 
hat  18  gold  fish ;  we  know  that  gold 
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fish  are  very  scarce,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  as  Mr  Greedy's  appetite 
is  great,  it  may  be  totally  impossible 
to  get  enough  to  feed  him ;  but  we 
don^t  care,  gold  fish  or  nothing,  that 
is  our  prescription." 

So  ^  panic"-6truck  were  our  gifted 
legislators,  that  no  one  at  all  was 
found  to  doubt  the  necessity  of  a 
total  annihilation  of  small  notes  after 
the  5th  April,  1829,  and  all  the  deba^ 
ting  they  had  turned  upon  the  eight 
months,  sooner  or  later,  when  me 
privilege  of  issuing  new  small  notes 
Dy  the  Bank  of  EngUnd  should  de- 
termine. Upon  the  occasion  of  this 
debate,  Mr  Canning  put  forth  one  of 
those  pleasant  sayings,  which,  as  well 
as  the  more  lofty  specimens  of  his 
brilliant  oratory,  will  we  hope  be  long 
remembered,  when  his  faiuts  or  fol- 
lies are  by  all,  except  the  rigid  histo- 
rian, forgotten.  **  Tne  bank,^'  said  he, 
**  have  sent  forth  over  and  over  again 
flights  of  sovereigns,  and  these  sove- 
reigns have  returned  to  them,  like  the 
dove  of  old  to  the  ark,  so  widely  waa 
the  earth  deluged  wiih  paper." 

The  5th  of  April,  1829,  has  passed, 
and  small  notes  are  no  more  m  Eng- 
land. In  the  slight  sketch  we  have 
given  of  the  {wogress  of  the  change 
n*om  the  war  currency,  we  hope  we 
have  done  no  unacceptable  serrice. 
We  invite,  nay  more,  we  entreat,  the 
attention  of  every  man  who  ought  to 
be  a  public  man,  to  examine  more 
strictly  for  himself  the  arguments  and 
the  documents  to  which  we  have 
pointed  his  attention.  We  wish  every 
man  to  try  to  find  out  some  sound 
argument,  some  good  reason,  if  there 
be  any  such,  for  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  nature  and 
value  of  money,  public  and  private 
engagements  remaining  nominallythe 
same.  We  have  not  been  able  to  flind 
any  such  thing;  we  can  see  no  prac- 
tical good,  no  fact  brought  forward 
to  shew  that  the  country  has  become 
richer  by  the  change,  or  that  indivi- 
duals eiyoy  a  more  steady  prosperity, 
while,  as  we  before  observed,  the 
good  effected  for  the  country  under 
the  old  system,  is  as  manifest  as  it 
was  immense.  If  men,  who  should 
have  closely  attended  to  these  mat- 
ters, did  not  do  so  while  Parliament 
was  changing  the  law,  let  them  do  so 
now,  and  have  clear  notions  of  the 
grounds,  or  the  groundlessness,  upon 
which  Parliament  acted;  with  this 
knowledge^  they  will  be  the  better 
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preptred  io  Jiidffe  what,  or  whether 
any  thing,  should  be  done  now,  by  the 
ledslature,  for  the  remedy  or  the 
grievances,  which,  we  contend,  the 
laws  made  regarding  the  currency, 
cause  us  to  suffer. 

Prices  generally  of  commodities, 
not  affected  by  the  Free  Trade  in- 
sanity, are  now  pretty  nearly  what 
they  were  in  1821 ;  upon  which  the 
calculations  submitted  to  Parliament 
in  1 822,  by  Mr  Western,  were  ground- 
ed. 

We  take  it,  then,  to  be  aa  clearly 
demonstrated  as  any  mathematical 
proposition  in  Euclid,  that  we  are 
now  more  heavily  taxed  than  we  were 
during  the  extremest  pressure  of  the 
war,  while  the  people  are  left  with- 
out any  of  those  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing money  to  pay  the  taxes,  which, 
during  the  war,  the  large  expenditure 
of  government  amongst  the  people 
continually  afforded.  The  pressure 
of  our  public  debt,  therefore,  great 
as  it  must  under  any  circumstances 
have  been,  is  most  enormously  in- 
creased by  the  obstinate  folly  of  uiose 
who  compel  the  country  to  be  taxed 
in  an  equal  amount  of  money,  so 
much  more  valuable  than  that  which 
the  country  borrowed  for  its  neces- 
sities. With  respect  to  private  en- 
gagements, the  length  of  nme  which 
the  "  golden  system"  has  been  either 
anticipated,  or  has  actually  existed, 
has  in  some  measure  caused  things 
to  adjust  themselves,  but  not  without 
breaking  up  of  establishments,  bank- 
ruptcy, imprisonment,  and  a  whole 
train  of  miseries  unparalleled.  Com- 
promises have  been  made,  where 
creditors  were  merciful;  and  where 
they  were  not,  debtors  have  died 
broken-hearted,  and  their  children 
have  been  scattered  abroad,  some  to 
more  fortunate  relatives,  some  to  the 
workhouse,  some  to  the  streets,  while 
the  creditor  sits  in  the  place  that  was 
theirs,  fattening  on  the  robbery 
which  the  legislative  alteration  of  the 
currency  caused  to  assume  the  name 
and  form  of  "legal  proceedings." 
But  the  stream  of  time  and  necessity 
rolls  on,  levelling  all  things  so  weak 
as  mere  private  interests  ,•  so  that  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  the  work 
of  misery  connected  with  private  en- 
gagements is  done.  ITie  wrecks  have 
^one  down,  the  cry  of  the  sufferers 
18  heard  no  more,  and  the  deep  sea 
of  oblivion  washes  over  them  I 
Yet  it  is  not  altogether  w>  f  Many 


rents  adil  exiat  whicii  w«re  fixed  &f^ 
cording  to  a  cheaper  curreDcy,  ac*l 
there  are  still  some  whose  capitsi 
stands  out  against  the  legis-lsnif* 
doubling  of  weir  priyate  6urd^n«. 
With  respect  to  national  en^^^r^ 
ments,  the  hardship  still  remaiit^  v 
great  as  ever  ^  no  comproDiise  on  r^ 
part  of  the  creditors  has  bem  mst^. 
and  the  debtors  are  too  nuraerov* 
and  too  rich  a  body  far  even  th^ 
enormous  burden  utterly  to  destroy. 
The  wonder  is,  and  nothing  can  «ilfeW 
the  great  resources  of  ^is  cooBtrr  ra 
a  more  powerful  way,  that  we  bar^ 
been  able  to  bear  mich  a  burden  «e 
long. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  told,  that  irf 
dwell  upon  evils  that  are  irreme^?- 
able ;  that  we  suggest  tbe  necesshy  ri 
reforms  which  are  impnicticablf : 
for  such  remarks  are  apt  to  flow  frr^m 
minute  critica  of  the  expedieDcy 
school,  who  think  it  a  very  avhii 
thing  to  look  beyond  &e  length  of 
their  pens,  in  their  political  specul;!' 
tions.  There  is  sometliing  so  rrrr 
small  in  critical  objections  of  xhU 
description,  that  we  cannot  coodi^ 
scend  to  argue  with  theni,  btitraert^ 
ly  state  our  opinion,  that  nothing  de- 
serves to  be  called  •*  impracticab^ ' 
in  the  internal  policy  of  a  stati*, 
which  can  be  effected  by  the  re^iiia- 
tioDS  of  the  authority  of  which  its  le- 
gislative and  executive  governments 
consist  There  are  certain  miniv 
tnre  politicians,  well  fitted  to  bf 
prime  ministers  of  the  renowmfi 
Sancho  Panxa's  ^vemment,  who 
may  think  otherwise ;  Imt  we  leai  p 
them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  opi- 
nion. 

We  have  hi^rto,  in  this  paper, 
looked  at  the  currency  question  only 
as  it  respects  engagements  forrofnl 
under  the  old  system;  its  effe<rs 
upon  present  transactions  are  no  le«s 
distressing;  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  withdrawal  of  soikiII 
notes,  and  the  consequent  scarcity 
of  money  amongst  the  people  in  the 
country  parts  of  England,  is,  at  thi'« 
moment,  causing,  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree, a^stoppage  of  their  ordiDar}' 
traffic. 

Since  our  last  paper  was  writt^u, 
we  have  heard,  that  in  several  quar- 
ters of  the  manufacturing  and  trading 
districts,  the  times  have  become  bet- 
ter. God  forbid  &at  we  should  not 
rejoice  at  this,  just  as  much  as  if  it 
told  more  for  otir  political  iggmem ; 
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but,  in  sad  ond  sober  tniih,  there  is 
yet  far,  far  too  much  evidence  on  our 
Ride.    Fashion,  caprice,  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  very  much  influence 
inanufactunng  business;    but  how 
stands  the  country,  the  producers  of 
l^at  on  which  we  live,  and  roust  have 
every  day  ?  There  never  were  worse 
accounts  from  the  country  fairs,  and 
tiiat  not  in  one  district,  but  in  every 
district    In  Connaught,  and  Gum- 
1>erland,  and  Yorkshire,  and  Hamp- 
shire, and  Herefordshire,  there  have 
l)een  great  fairs  lately,  for  the  sale  of 
cattle  and  country  produce :  and  in 
all,  there  has  l>een  a  most  distressing 
uniformity  of  bad  sales,  and  prices 
absolutely  ruinous  to  the  holders  of 
fltock.    At  first  si^ht  it  may  appear 
^at  the  withdrawal  of  the  smaU  notes 
cannot  have  affected  the  great  Balli« 
nasloe  ftifar,  as  small  notes  are  allowed 
to  circulate  in  Ireland  as  freely  as 
ever;  but,  in  truth,  the  demand  for 
Irish  cattle  beinff  chiefly  for  English 
consumption,  it  is  the  state  of  things  in 
England  which  affects  their  marxets. 
If  money  be  scarce  in  Lancashire  or 
Leicestershire,  it  matters  little  to  the 
Irish  grazier  that  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  its  being  abundant  in  Ireland. 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  in- 
dependently of  the  evidence  of  facts, 
the  deductions  of  plain   common 
sense  are  quite  clear  on  the  matter, 
that  with  prices,  such  as  our  nomi- 
nal capitals  in  the  funds,  and  our 
verr  heavy  taxation  acting  together, 
will  always  cause  eveir  taxed  com- 
modity to  bear ;  with  the  amount  of 
direct  taxation  also,  and  the  im- 
mense magnitude  of  the  business 
which  we  must  carry  on,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  pay  our  taxes,  and  live  as 
Englishmen  have  been  accustomed 
to  do,  it  is  utterly  impossible  we  can 
go  on  well,  with  so  limited  a  supply 
of  money  as  we  cannot  but  have  un- 
der the  present  state  of  the  law.    It 
is  not  that  we  have  not  enough  of 
sovereigns,  but  the  sovereigns  never 
will  get  amongst  the  people  as  the 
bank  notes  did.    The  bankers  have 
no  temptation  to  lend  them  to  the 
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people. 

Sliall  we  then  return  to  a  system 
liable  to  such  a  dreadful  interruption 
as  the  panic  in  1825  ?  Certainly  not ; 
that  would  be  to  rush  from  one  vici- 
ous extreme  to  the  other,  instead  of 
seeking  the  just  medium,  which  true 
politick  prudence  points  out;  but 
the  best  *'mean*'  intiiiacaseyis  not. 


we  think,  the  **  gotderC^  one.  Let 
bankers  be  allowed  to  issue  notes, 
which  the  people  so  much  require 
for  facilitating  their  traffic  one  with 
another,  but  let  a  government  ser- 
vant, if  no  better  means  can  be  devi- 
sed, have  the  power  of  watching 
them,  that  they  do  not  do  so  to  the 
risk  of  the  public  Such  aman  would 
be  no  worse  in  a  banker's  house, 
than  an  exciseman  in  any  of  the  fifty 
businesses  over  which  ffovemment 
institutes  a  direct  surveillance  and 
control.  Doubtless,  excisemen  are 
not  a  very  agreeable  part  of  the  ma- 
chinenr  of  government,  but  better 
have  them,  Sian  do  without  the  ma- 
nufactures which  they  superintend. 
There  are,  however,  sevenil  ways  in 
which  bank  notes  mav  be  made  per- 
fectly secure,  and  it  is  the  most  im- 
becile folly  to  submit  for  a  single 
week  of  the  Parliamentary  Session 
to  the  hardships  of  a  gold  currency 
merely,  in  small  sums, If  nothing  but 
the  difficulty  of  having  secure  banks 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  remedy. 

Extensions  of  partnerships,  condi- 
tional bonds  to  the  government,  re- 
strictions on  the  amount  of  notes  to 
be  issued,  in  proportion  to  the  regis- 
tered and  proved  capital, — any  of 
these  methods  might  be  so  modified 
as  to  answer  the  purpose.  A  plan 
was  published  in  a  very  clever  pam- 
phlet at  the  commencement  ot  the 
year  1826,  which  would  perhaps 
more  than  anv  other  have  the  effect 
of  proportioning  the  currency  in  pri- 
vate bankers'  notes,  to  the  quantity  of 
property  which  they  should  purport 
to  represent  This  was,  that  for 
every  amount  of  bank  notes  for 
which  stamps  were  obtained,  apledge 
of  some  description  of  property 
should  be  given,  and  shoula  be  held 
by  certain  commissioners  as  trustees 
for  the  public,  and  applied  by  them 
in  pavment  of  the  notes  in  case  of 
any  railure  of  the  bankers  them- 
selves ;  and  the  property  so  pledged 
was  proposed  to  be  inade  legally 
liable  for  the  bank-note  debts,  and 
for  nothing  else.  Surely  this  would 
be  sufficient  provision  against  an- 
other panic.  We  leave  this  subject, 
trustmg  that  ere  long  it  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  Parliamentary  atten-^ 
tion,  in  a  different  manner  from  that 
which  members  in  general  have  hi- 
therto been  pleased  to  bestow  uuon 
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MONOLOGUE^  OR  SOLILOOUT  ON  THE  ANNUALS. 


Periodical  Literature— how  sweet 
is  the  name  I  'Tis  a  type  of  manj  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  and  events 
in  nature ;  or  say,  rather,  that  th^y 
are  types  of  t^ — ^both  the  flowers  and 
the  stars.    As  to  flowers,  they  are 
the  prettiest  periodicals  ever  pub- 
lished in  folio— the  leaves  are  wire- 
wove  and  hot-pressed  by  Nature's 
self;  tiieir  circulation  is  wide  over 
all  the  land;  from  castle  to  cottage 
they  are  regularly  taken  in;  as  old 
age  bends  over  them.  Ids  youth  is 
renewed ;  and  you  see  childhood  po- 
ring upon  them,  prest  close  to  its 
very  bosom.  Some  of  them  are  ephe- 
meral, and  their  contents  are  exha- 
led between  the  rising  and  the  set- 
ting sun.   Once  a-week  others  break 
through  their  green,  pink,  or  crimson 
cover;  and  how  delightful,  on  the 
seventh  day,  smiles  in  the  sunshine 
the  Sabbatli  flower — the  only  Sun- 
day   publication    perused   without 
blame  by  the  most  religious— even 
before  morning  prayer.  Each  month, 
indeed,  throughout  the  whole  year, 
has  its  own  flower-periodical.  Some 
are  annual,  some  biennial,  some  tri- 
ennial, and  there  are  perennials  that 
seem  to  live  for  ever — and  yet  are 
still  periodical — ^though  our  love  will 
not  allow  us  to  know  when  they 
die,  and  phoenix-like  re-appear  from 
their  own  ashes.    So  much  for  flow- 
ers— typifying  or  typified; — leaves 
emblematical  of  pages — ^buds  of  bind- 
ing— dew-veils  of  covers — and  the 
wafting  away  of  bloom  and  fragrance 
like  the  dissemination  of  fine  feel- 
ings,   bright    fancies,  and    winged 
thoughts ! 

The  flowers  are  the  periodicals  of 
the  earth — the  stars  are  those  of 
heaven.  With  what  unfailing  regu- 
larity do  the  Numbers  issue  forth ! 
Hesperus  and  Lucifer !  ye  are  one 
concern  I  The  pole-star  is  studied  by 
all  nations.  How  beautiful  the  poetry 
of  the  moon  I  On  what  subject  does 
not  the  sun  throw  light  I  No  fear  of 
hurting  your  eyes  by  reading  that 
fine  clear  large  type  on  that  softened 
page.  Lol  as  you  turn  over,  one 
Dlue,  another  yellow,  and  another 
green,  all,  all  alike  delightful  to  the 
pupil,  and  dear  to  him  as  the  very  ap- 
ple of  his  eye !  Yes,  the  great  Period- 


ical Press  of  heaven  is  nnceasioL^'j 
at  work — nigfit  and  day;  and  thotea 
even  it  has  beeii  taxed,  and  its  emi- 
nations  confined,  still  their  circu- 
lation \a  incalculable ;  nor  have  wf 
yet  heard  that  Ministers  intend  insti- 
tuting any  prosecution  agai&st  it 
It  is  yet  Free,  the  only  Free  Powpr 
all  over  the  world.  *'£%&  indeed  lik^ 
ihe  air  we  breathe— if  we  have  it 
not,  we  die ! 

Look,  then,  at  all  our  paper  Pe- 
riodicals with  pleasure,  for  sake  of 
th^  flowers  ana  the  stars.     SuppoM^ 
them  all  extinct,  and  life  woiud  k 
like  a  flowerless   earth,  a  starlet 
heaven.    We  should  socm  forget  ih« 
seasons  themselves— the  days  of  xh^ 
week — and  the  weeks  of  the  moctb 
—and  the  months  of  the  year— sikI 
the  years  of  the  ri^ntiiry    and  tbe 
centuries  of  all  Time— and  all  Tiiue 
itself  flowing  away  on  into  eternity. 
The  Periodicals  of  external  nature 
would  soon  all  lose  their  meaning, 
were  there  no  longer  any  Periodicals 
of  the  soul.     These  are  the  lidiU 
and  shadows  of  life,  merrily  dancing 
or  gravely  stealing  over  the  dial ;  r^ 
membrancers  of  the  past-~teacher» 
of  the  present— prophets  of  the  fu- 
ture hours.     Were  they  all  dead, 
spring  would  in  vain  renew  her  pro- 
mise—wearisome would  be  the  lour, 
long,  interminable   summer-days— 
the  fniits  of  autumn  would  taste  fri- 
shionless— and  the  winter  ingle  blink 
mournfully  round  the  hearth,  ^^liat 
are  the  blessed  Seasons  themselves 
in  nature  and  in  Thomson,  but  Pe- 
riodicals of  a  larger  growth  ?    Tht>r 
are  the  parents,  or  publishers,  or 
editors,  of  all  the  others— principal 
contributors — ^nay,  subscribers  too— 
and  may  their  pretty  fanuly  live  for 
ever,  still  dying,  yet  ever  renewed, 
and  on  the  increase  every  year.  We 
should  suspect  him  of  a  bad,  black 
heart,  who  loved  not  the  periodical 
literature    of  earth  and  sky — vho 
would  weep  not  to  see  one  of  its 
flowers  wither— one  of  its  stars  fall 
—one  beauty  to  die  on  its  humble 
bed— one    glory  to  drop   from   iti« 
lofty  sphere.    Let  them  bloom  and 
bum  on — ^flowers  in  which  there  i^ 
no  poison,  stars  in  which  ^ere  is 
no  disease— whose  blossoma  are  all 
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flweet,  and  whose  nyn  are  all  sa- 
native^both  alike  steeped  in  dew, 
and  both,  to  the. fine  ear  of  nature's 
worshipper,  bathed  in  music. 

Only  look  at  Magal  One  hundred 
and  fortjr-eig^ht  months  old  I  and  yet, 
lovely  as  maiden  between  frock  and* 
gown— even  as  sweet  sixteen  I  Not 
a  wrinkle  on  cheek  or  forehead  I  No 
crow-foot  has  touched  her  eye»— 

**  Her  eye's  blae  langoiah,  and  her  golden 
bairr 

Like  an  antelope  in  the  wilderness — 
or  swan  on  the  river— or  eagle  in  the 
sky.  Dream  that  she  is  aead,  and 
oh !  what  a  world !  Yet  die  she  must 
some  day — so  must  the  moon  and 
stars.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  blessing 
in  prayers — and  hark !  how  the  na- 
tions cry,  «  Oh  I  Maga,  live  for 
ever !" 

We  often  pity  our  poor  ancestors. 
How  they  contrivea  to  make  the 
ends  meet,  surpasses  our  conjectural 
powers.  What  a  we«ry  waste  must 
nave  seemed  expanding  before  their 
eyes  between  morning  and  night  I 
Don't  tell  us  that  the  human  female 
never  longs  for  other  pastime  than 
"  To  suckle  fools  and  chronide  small 
beer." 

True,  hidies  sighed  not  then  for 
periodicals — ^but  there,  in  the  depths 
of  their  ignorance,  lay  their  utter 
wretchedness.  What!  keep  pickling 
and  preserving  during  the  whole 
mortal  life  of  an  immortal  being  I 
Except  when  at  jelly,  everlastingly  at 
jam  I  The  soul  sickens  at  the  piono- 
tonous  sweetness  of  such  a  wersh 
existence.  True  that  many  sat  all 
life-long  at  needle-work;  but  is  not 
that  a  very  sew-sew  sort  of  life  ? 
Then  oh  I  the  miserable  males  I  We 
Rpeak  of  times  after  the  invention,  it 
is  true,  of  printing^but  who  r^ 
wliat  were  called  books  then?  Books! 
no  more  like  our  periodicals,  than 
dry, rotten,  worm-eaten,  fungous  logs 
are  like  green  living  leafv  trees,  laden 
with  dews,  bees,  and  birds,  in  the 
musical  sunshine.  Wliat  could  males 
do  then  but  yawn,  sleep,  snore, 
ruzzle,guttle,and  drink  till  they  grew 
dead  and  got  buried  ?  Fox-hunting 
tvon't  always  demand  often  it  is  not 
o  be  had ;  who  can  be  happy  with 
lis  gun  through  good  report  and  bad 
eport  iu  an  a'  day's  rain  ?  Small 
Liuusement  in  fishing  in  muddy  wa- 
ers ;  palls  upon  the  sense  quarrel- 
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ling  with  neighbours  on  pouits  of 
etiauette  and  the  disputed  property 
of  hedgerow  trees ;  a  fever  in  the 
family  ceases  to  raise  the  pulse  of  any 
inmate,  except  the  patient;  death  it- 
self is  no  relief  to  the  dulness ;  a 
funeral  is  little  better;  the  yawn  of 
the  mve  seems  a  sort  of  unhallowed 
mockery ;  the  scutcheon  hui^  out 
on  the  front  of  the  old  dismu^hall, 
is  like  a  sign  on  a  deserted  Spit- 
tal;  along  with  sables  is  worn  a 
suitable  stupidity  by  all  the  sad  sur- 
vivors—  And  such,  before  tibe  era 
of  Periodicals,  such  was  life  in — 
merry  England.  Oh  I  dear  l^-oh  I 
dear  me ! 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  histo- 
rical details— for  this  is  not  a  Mono- 
logue for  the  Quarterly— but  we 
simply  assert,  that  in  the  times  we 
allude  to  (don't  mention  dates)  there 
was  little  or  no  reading  in  England. 
There  was  neither  the  Reading  Fly 
nor  the  Reading  Public.  What  could 
this  be  owing  to,  but  the  non-exist- 
ence of  pericMicals  ?  What  elderly- 
younff  lady  could  be  expected  to 
turn  mm  house  affairs,  for  example, 
to  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  ?  It  is  a  long, 
long,  long  poem,  that  Fairy  Queen  of 
Spenser's ;  nobody,  of  course,  ever 
dreamt  of  getting  through  it ;  but 
though  you  may.  have  given  up  all 
hope  of  getting  through  a  poem  or  a 
wood,  you  expect  to  oe  able  to  find 
your  way  back  again  to  the  spot 
where  you  unluckily  got  in ;  not  so, 
however,  with  the  Fairy  Queen. 
Beautiful  it  is  indeed,  most  ex(^uisite- 
ly  and  unapproachably  beautiful  in 
many  passages,  especially  about 
ladies  and  ladies'  love  more  than 
celestial,  for  Venus  loses  in  compa- 
rison her  lustre  in  the  skj;  but  still 
people  were  afraid  to  get  into  it  then 
as  now;  and  ''heavenly  Una,  with 
her  milk-white  lamb,"  lay  buried 
in  dust  As  to  Shakspeare,  we  can- 
not find  many  traces  of  him  in  the 
domestic  occupations  of  the  English 
gentry  during  the  times  alluded  to ; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  the  character 
of  Hamlet  was  at  all  relished  in  their 
halls,  though  perhaps  an  occasional 
squire  chuckled  at  the  humours  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff.  We  have  Mr  Words- 
worth's authority  for  believing  that 
Paradise  Lost  was  a  dead  letter,  and 
John  Milton  virtually  anonymous. 
We  need  say  no  more.  Books  like 
these,  huge  heavy  vols,  lay  with 
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other  lumber  in  gaiTets  and  libraries* 
As  yet,  periodical  literature  was  not; 
and  the  art  of  printing  seems  long  to 
have  preceded  the  art  of  reading.  It 
did  not  occur  to  those  fenerations  that 
books  were  intended  to  be  read  bj 
people  in  general,  but  only  by  the 
select  few.  Whereas  now,  reading 
is  not  only  one  of  tiie  luxuries,  but 
absolutely  one  of  the  necess«-ies  of 
life,  and  we  no  more  think  of  going 
without  our  book  than  witiiout  our 
breakfast  I  hinch  consists  now  of 
veal-pies  and  Venetian  Bracelets— 
we  still  dine  on  Roast-beef,  but  with 
it,  instead  of  Yorkshire  pudding,  a 
Scotch  novel  —  Thomas  Campbell 
and  Thomas  Moore  sweeten  tea  for 
us — and  in  "  Course  of  Time"  we 
sup  on  a  Welsh  rabbit  and  a  Religi- 
ous Poem. 

We  have  not  time-^howcan  we  ?— 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  great  revo- 
lution. But  a  great  revolution  there 
has  been,  from  nobody's  reading  any 
thing,  to  every  body's  reading  all 
things ;  and  perhaps  it  began  with 
that  good  old  proser  Richardson, 
the  father  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and 
Sir  Charles  Grandison.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  idiot,  who  had 
a  strange  insight  into  some  parts  of 
human  nature,  and  a  tolerable  ac- 
quaintance with  most  parts  of  speech. 
He  set  the  public  a-reading,  and 
Fielding  and  Smollett  shoved  her  on 
— till  the  Minerva  Press  took  her  in 
hand — ^and  then — the  Periodicals. 
But  such  Periodic^s !  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine — God  bless  it  then^ 
now, and  forever ! — the  Monthly  Re- 
view, the  Critical  and  the  British 
Critic !  The  age  had  been  for  some 
years  literary,  and  was  now  fast  be- 
coming periodical.  Magazines  mul- 
tiplieiJ.  Arose  in  glory  the  Edin- 
burgh, and  then  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view— Ma^,  like  a  new  sun,  looked 
out  from  heaven— from  her  golden 
urn  a  hundred  satellites  drew  light 
—and  last  of  all,  **  the  Planetary 
Five,"  the  Annuals,  hun^  their  lamps 
on  high ;  other  similar  himiuous  bo- 
dies emerged  from  the  clouds,  till  the 
whole  circumference  was  bespan- 
gled, and  astronomy  became  the  fa- 
vourite study  with  all  ranks  of  people, 
from  the  Kin^  upon  the  throne  to 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  Now,  will 
any  one  presume  to  deny,  that  this 
has  been  a  great  change  to  the  bet- 
ter, and  that  there  is  now  something 
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worth  lirfaig  fiffr  in  the  wovid?  Lof4 
at  our  literature  now,  and  it  is  a5 
periodical  together.  A  Uioa«aD<] 
daily,  thrice-a-week,  twiee-a-wpt^i. 
weekly  newspapers,  a  hundr>-'i 
monthlies,  fifty  qiuuterlies,  azni 
twenty-five  annuals  f  No  naouth  look^ 
up  now  and  is  not  fed  ;  cm  fte  cos. 
ttWy,  we  are  in  danger  of  beiw 
crammed ;  aa  empty  head  is  as  rav 
as  an  empt^  stomach  i  the  whole  liar 
is  one  meal,  one  physi<^,  moral.  slhI 
intellectual  feast ;  the  Public  goe**  to 
bed  with  a  Periodical  in  her  !iaii<J, 
and  falls  asleep  with  it  beneath  her 
pillow. 

What  blockhead  thinks  now  of  re.iii- 
ing  Milton,  or  Pope,  or  Gray  ?  Pa- 
radise  Lost  is  lost ;  it  has  gone  to  xS^ 
devil.  Pope's  Epistles  are  retum^i 
to  the  dead-letter  office  ;  the  a^ri?  i« 
too  lo^al  for  *'  ruin  seize  thee,  ru:h- 
less  king,"  and  the  olde.st  inliabitaxri 
has  forgotten  **  the  curfew  tolW 

All  the  great  geniuses  of  the  daj 
are  Periodical.  Tlie  Scotch  Xov^U 
— ^the  Irish  Novels — the  English  >*»> 
vels— the  American  Novels^the  Fa- 
mily Library — the  Library  of  IV- 
ful  and  Entertaininfi:  Knowledi?? — 
Napier's  History  of  the  Spanish  War 
— TyUer's  Historyof  Scotland— Chr^l- 
mers's  Civic  Economy — But  what  r< 
the  need  of  enumeration — every  work 
worth  reading  is  published  in  nuiin 
bers,  from  the  Excursion — bein^r  a 
portion  belouging  to  the  third  pirt 
of  that  long,  laborious,  and  phllo<^ 
phical  poem,  the  Rechise,  by  ^^If- 
Imm  Wordsworth— down  to  the  6r«t 
six  books  of  that  long,  laborious,  snd 
imphilosophical  poem,  Nineveh,  br 
Edwin  Atnerstone. 

What  Donkey  was  the  first  to  brav 
that  the  AnnuiJs,  the  subject  of  tHn 
our  Monologue,  were  introduced  in- 
to this  country  from  Germany  ?  Cf  n- 
tie  reader,  did  you  ever  see  a  Ger- 
man Annual,  or  Literary  Alnuma(  k  / 
We  beseech  you  look  not  at  any  on^ 
print,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  die  ot 
laughing — ^to  fall  into  guffiiw-coD- 
vulsions.  Such  a  way  of  making  love ! 
But  you  know  better — ^you  know 
that  the  Annuals  are  a  native  erotrth 
of  the  soil  of  England,  sprinsnnjr  ^^^ 
like  white  and  red  clover  beiioath 
lime  (a  curious  fact  that)  whereitT 
the  periodical  ploughshare  hasdntArn 
its  furrows.  Import  what  s«h»«Is 
germs,  roots,  or  plants,  you  choiise 
mmi  Germany;  sow  them;  dibMe 
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tbem  in ;  and  in  a  week,  it  uMtterB 
not  whether  the  weather  be  wet  or 
dry,  they  are  all  dead  as  David'fl  sow. 
We  want  none  of  jour  German  hor- 
ticulture, or  agriculture,  or  arbori- 
culture in  Britain.  Let  ua  grow  our 
own  flowers,  and  our  own  com,  and 
OUT  own  trees,  and  we  afaall  be  well 
off  for  fragrance,  for  food,  and  for 
shelter. 

But  lo  I  arrayed  in  figure  of  a  fan, 
and  gorgeous  as  spread-peacock- 
tai1--tiie  Annuals!  The  sunshine 
strikes  the  intermingled  glow,  and  it 
threatens  to  set  the  house  on  fire. 
But  softly— the^  are  cool  to  the  touch, 
though  to  the  sight  burning;  imiocu- 
oufl  IS  the  lambent  flame  that  plays 
around  the  leaves;  even  as,  in  a  dewy 
night  of  liuling  summer,  the  grass- 
brighteninff  circle  of  the  stQl  glow- 
worm's light ! 

Singular  I  They  have  formed  them- 
selves Into  classes  beneath  our  touch 
—according  to  some  fine  affinities  of 
name  and  nature ;  and  behold  in  one 
Triad,  the  Forget-me-Not,  the  Souve- 
nir, and  the  Keepsake. 

One  word  embraces  them  all-* 
Memorials.  When  *'  absent  long,  and 
distant  far,**  the  living,  lovely,  loving, 
and  beloved,  how  often  are  they  ut- 
terly forgotten!  But  let  someUiing 
that  once  was  theirs  suddenly  meet 
our  eyes,  and  in  a  moment,  return- 
ing from  the  region  of  the  rising  or 
the  setting  sun,  lol  the  friend  ofour 
youth  is  at  our  side,  unchanged  his 
voice  and  his  amile;  and  dearer  to 
our  eyes  than  ever,  because  of  some 
slight,  faint,  and  affecting  change 
wrou^  on  feee  and  figure  by  «!• 
mate  and  by  years  I  Let  it  be  but  his 
name  written  with  his  own  hand,  on 
the  title-page  of  a  book;  or  a  few 
syllables  on  the  margin  of  a  favourite 
passage  which  long  ago  we  mav 
DBve  read  together, "  when  life  itself 
was  new,"  and  poetry  overflowed 
the  whole  world  I  Or  a  lock  of  her 
hair  in  whose  eyes  we  first  knew  the 
■aeaning  of  the  word  *'  depth"  ap> 

J>lied  to  the  human  soul,  or  the  ce- 
estial  sky!  But  oh!  if  death  hath 
stretched  out  and  out  into  the  dim 
arms  of  eternity  the  distance — and 
removed  away  into  that  bourne  from 
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whteh  no  trav«yer  retuma  the  ab« 
aence— of  her  on  whose  forehead  once 
hung  the  relic  we  adore  in  our  de- 
spair—what  heart  may  abidelhebeau- 
ty  of  the  ghost  that,  as  at  the  touch 
of  a  tallanian,  doth  sometimes  at  mid- 
night ffi[>pear  before  our  sleepless 
bed,  and  witfi  pale  uplifted  arms  waft 
over  us^so  momentary  is  the  vision 
•**'at  once  a  blessing  and  a  fturewell  I 

But  we  must  be  cheerful,  for  these 
are  cheerful  volumes,  and  they  are 
bound  in  smiles.  Yet  often  *  cheer- 
ful thoughts  bring  sad  thoughts  to  the 
mind,"  and  the  eye  slides  away  in- 
sensibly from  the  sunshine  to  the 
cloud-shadows,  feeling  that  they  are 
bound  together  in  beauty  by  one 
spirit  Whvsosadaword--Farewell? 
We  should  not  weep  in  wishing  wel- 
fitfe,  nor  sully  fehcity  with  tears. 
But  we  do  weep,  because  evil  lies 
lurking  in  wait  over  all  the  earth  for 
the  innocent  and  the  good,  the  happy 
and  the  beautiful,  and  when  guard- 
ed no  more  by  our  eyes,  it  seems  as 
If  the  demon  would  leap  out  upon 
his  prey.  Or  is  it  because  we  are  so 
selfish  that  wecannot  bear  the  thought 
of  losing  the  sight  of  the  happiness 
of  one  we  dearly  love,  and  are  trou- 
bled with  a  strange  jealousy  and  envy 
of  beings  unknown  to  us,  and  for 
ever  to  he  unknown,about  to  be  taken 
into  the  very  heart,  perhaps,  of  the 
friend  from  whom  we  part,  and  to 
whom  we  breathe  a  sad,  almost  a 
sullen,  yet  still  a  sweet  farewell  ? 
Or  does  the  shadow  of  death  pass 
over  us  while  we  stand  for  the  last 
time  together  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
see  fte  ship  with  all  her  sails  about 
to  voyage  away  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  ?  Or  do  we  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  mutability  in  all  crea- 
ted things,  insensate  or  with  soul, — 
and  know  that  ere  a  few  hours  shall 
have  brightened  the  path  of  the  swift 
vessel  on  the  far-off  sea,  we  shall  be 
dimly  remembered — alas  !  at  last 
forgotten,  and  all  those  days,  months, 
and  years,  that  once  seemed  as  if 
they  would  never  die,  swaDowed  up 
in  everlasting  oblivion  ? 

But  come— this  will  never  do ;  we 
shall  never,  at  this  rate,  get  to  the 
Annuals.    Now,  then,  for  the 


rOKGET-lCE-lVOT. 


The  name  is  a  good  one ;  and  he» 
longs,  we  believe>  to  a  pretty  little 


flower  of  a  truly  poetic^  character, 
that  loves  to  amiie  in  the  shade.  For* 


Mq^ohgue,  of  SfAUoquy  on  the  Anrntak. 
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get-me-Not  I  why  there  is  no  fear- 
no  danger  at  least,  of  that,  my  love ; 
yet  were  we  to  forget  thee,  for  an  hour 
m  the  day,  or  a  day  in  the  week, 
where  woidd  be  the  harm  ?  Many 
of  thy  smiles — nay,  even  some  of  thy 
kisses— we  have  forgotten;  but  there 
is  store  enough  of  both  remaining  in 
tiiose  blessed  reservoirs  of  the  light 
and  the  waters  of  life  in  the  midst  of 
the  wilderness,  thy  mouth  and  eyes. 
There  ought  to  be  a  flower  called 
f  Forget  me" — for  the  most  blissful 
trance  of  the  spirit  is,  when  love 
bursts  suddenly  on  it  like  light  from 
darkness ;  and  in  one  moment  joy  is 
at  its  meridian. 

Mr  Ackerman,  you  are  one  of  the 
best  oi  bibliopoles — Mr  Shoberl, 
though  your  name  is  hard  to  pro- 
nounce, you  are  a  most  worthy  edi- 
tor. That  Spanish  Princess,  by  Wil- 
kie  the  matchless  and  inimitable,  is 
well  worth  a  crown.  We  hope  she 
will  not  marry  Miguel,  but  some  Don 
deserving  of  her  modest  charms. 
Meek  is  she  as  a  nun,  yet  happy  as  a 
bride.  That  veil  will  not  dancen  her 
beauty  with  eternal  night,  but  merely 
shadow  it  like  a  transient  cloua. 
Blest  the  hand  that  withdraws  it,  the 
breath  that  sighs  it  floatin^ly  aside, 
for  the  first  fervid  nuptial  kiss  I  Wor- 
thy is  she  to  be  the  wife  and  tlie  mo- 
ther, as  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  kine ; 
but  may  her  husband  and  her  sons  be 
better  men  than  her  father,  and  bet- 
ter love  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
That  Fruit  Girl  of  Savoy  is  a  sweet 
gipsy;  and  those  lips  and  eyes  of 
hers  seem  longing  for  a  lover  in  the 
wood ;  but  may  that  rose  in  her  bo- 
som be  a  rose  without  a  thorn;  and 
may  she  wed  ere  long  the  young 
florist,  to  whom  since  midsummer, 
she  has  been  betrothed.  What  a 
pretty  cottage  will  be  tlieirs  in  the 
midst  of  its  flowery  garden! — Un- 
dine, though  perhaps  rather  a  little 
too  much  of  ttie  German  for  us,  we 
cannot  help  envying  that  young 
plumed  knight  who  is  bearing  thee, 
a  fair  and  fragrant  burden,  in  his  arms 
and  on  his  bosom,  through  the  ra- 
ging waters  of  that  gloomy  cavern, 
to  thy  father's  arms.  Sweet  some 
night  will  be  his  reward.  For  cold 
as  the  nymph  may  be,  (is  she  not 
water-bom?), yet  love  shail  warm  the 
blue  veins  on  that  white  flesH;  and 
that  neck  and  breast,  in  the  full  fair- 


ness of  womanhood,  are  mstare  for 
Hymen.— Shaded  in  aolituy  arbour 
there  sits,  with  her  lyre  laid  oo  fock^ 
by  her  side,  the  dark-haired  Lnpro- 
visatrice;  and  we  who  never  saw 
her  face,  though  we  have  in  name- 
roufl  verses  seen  her  very  soul,  cas- 
not  but  have  a  dream  o^  L.  £.  L 
The  inspuration  has  gently  died  away 
from  her  silent  lips,  yet  are  her  eves 
still  steeped  in  the  lingering  Ikht  of 
song.  Of  what  has  she  been  su^iii^ 
all  by  herself  in  that  lonely  bow^^^' 
Let  our  own  delightful  Delta  tell— 
Delta,  than  whom  not  one  of  all  our 
many  living  poets  has  a  finer  eye  and 
ear  for  Nature;  and  of  whose  ex- 
quisite melodies  and  harmonies  t^lA 
a  few  are  desdned  by  Nature,  who 
inspired  them,  to  endure  for  aye  is 
Uie  Minstrelsy  of  Scotland. 
<'  Her  thdde  was  lov«— of  quid  nuonMr 


And  ahephflrda  pi^og  in  the  pastarU 
dale; 
As  with  a  throbbing  hearC,  beoeatk  the 
leaves 
Of  the  green  ehns,  the  loTcr  faratbf4 
bis  tale. 
And  she,  the  idol,  from  hia  amorous  arm^ 
Half-pained,  half-pleased,  withdrew  ber 
conquering  charms. 

Of  Tasso  and  his  paasion  deep  she  told. 
His  inspiration,  frenzy,  and  despair ; 
And  how,  through  loneaome  years,  amid 
the  mould 
Of  dungeon  cells,  his  Leonora  iair 
Rose  in  her  beauty  on  his  tranced  »i£ht. 
Like  Eve's  one  star  amid  his  gathoinf 
night. 

And  then  to  mild  Petrarcha  changed  thf 

theme^ 
And  to  Vaudnae's  woodland  grecnnT 

bright, — 
Laura,  his  daylight  idol,  and  the  dream 
Of  his  mild  spirit  through  each  watch  sf 

night; 
Time  purifying  still  his  ardoors  high. 
Till  Passion's  self  became  PhUosophy." 

Reinagle  I  Thou  art  a  very  Pros- 
pero  in  shipwreck !  We  can  look  no 
more  on 
*<  That  hulk  that  hibours  in  that  dcadlj 

swell, 
That  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore.'* 

But  here  are  other  soothing  scenes 
—the  Place  de  Jeanne  D*  Arc,  Rouea, 
by  that  incomparable  architectural 
and  landscape  painter^Prout;  behoM- 
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Inff  which  one  might  dream  for  half 
aday  on  poor  Pucelle,  glorious  in  life 
as  a  warrior  beneath  the  lily  banner, 
nor  less  so  in  death  as  a  witch  at  the 
stdce.  ThT  own  co-patriot— shame 
be  on  him! — ^Voltaire— has  painted 
thee  an  impostor— almost  a  poltroon 
—and  altogether  a  prostitute.  But  a 
for  truer  citizen  of  the  world,  be- 
cause a  true  son  of  nature,  has  re- 
paired the  outrage ;  and  the  youth- 
ful muse  of  Mr  Souther  has  sung 
the  praises  of  the  heroic  virgin  in 
strains  that  will  never  die. — The 
Ghaut  b J  Daniel !  At  once  we  are 
in  India,  and  wonder  at  the  foliage 
—to  us  so  strange  and  novel— ^f 
those  fantasdc  yet  majestic  trees. 
These  are  native  women,  with  wa- 
ter-pitchers, we  presume,  graceful- 
ly balanced  on  their  black-tressed 
heads ;  and  the  wide  square-sail  of 
that  junk  in  the  distance,  hanging 
idle  and  motionless,  tells  that  not  a 
breath  of  aur  is  stirring;  and  how 
graceful  in  meridian  sunshine  must 
be  the  tall  palm-trees*  shade ! 

Notmuch  poetry,  we  observe,  in  the 
Forget-me-]Hot — so  much,  perhaps, 
the  better;  yet  what  there  is,  is  ei- 
ther agreeable,  curious,  or  good ;  or 
all  the  three  in  one,  such  as  the  lines 
by  Francis  Jeffrey,  written  originally 
in  a  lady's  album.  We  can  scarcely 
pay  them  a  higher  compliment  than 
to  publish  them  in  Maga. 

▼BMBS  IVflCftlUD  IK  AV  ALBUM, 
BT  FEAHCIS  JBrrBKT,  BSQ. 

**  Why  write  my  name  *midst  songs  and 
flowers. 

To  meet  the  eye  of  lady  gay  ? 
I  have  no  voice  for  lady's  bowers— 

For  page  like  this  no  fitting  lay. 

Yet  though  my  heart  no  more  must  bound 
At  witching  call  of  sprightly  Joys, 

Mine  is  the  brow  that  never  frown*d 
On  laughing  lips  or  sparkling  eyes. 

No— though  behind  me  now  is  dosed 
The  youthful  paradise  of  love. 

Yet  I  can  bless,  with  soul  composed. 
The  lingerers  in  that  happy  grove. 

Take  then,  fair  girls,  my  blessing  take. 
Where'er  amid  its  charms  you  roam* 

Or  where,  by  western  hill  or  lake. 
You  brighten  a  serener  home. 

And  while  the  youthful  lover's  name. 
Here  with  the  sister's  beauty  blends, 

Laugh  not  to  seom  the  humbler  aim. 
That  to  their  list  would  add  a  friend's.*' 
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These  lines  are  full  of  grace,  ele- 
gance, and  feeling — and,  to  our  ear, 
exceedingly  musical. — Barry  Corn- 
wall often  writes  beautifully-^but 
why  will  he  persist  in  beinff,  to  the 
annoyance  of  us  who  love  and  admire 
him,  occasionally  so  Cockneyish? 
Thus— 

'*  Oh !  a  brave  Fainter  art  thou,  Samud 

Front! 
By  Jupiter !  I  would  not  live  without 
A  drawing  from  thy  pen,  though  I  should 

To-moi70w  with  chameleons ! ! ! !" 

That  won't  go  down  out  of  Little  Bri- 
tain; and  more  sad  silly 'Stuff  of  Uie 
same  sort  disfigures  a  copy  of  verses 
to  Mr  Front,  which,  bating  these  in- 
tolerable nuisances,  are  spiritedly  and 
poetically  descriptive.  But  if  a  man 
who  is  privilej^ea  to  drink  of  the  pure 
waters  of  Helicon,  prefer  dabbling  his 
lips  in  the  puddle  of  the  New  River, 
there  seems  to  be  no  help  for  it  "Hs 
distressing  to  hear  him  who  can  sing 
like  a  nightingale,  screeching  like  a 
sparrow  with  a  sore  throat.  Mr  Proc- 
tor will  pardon  us,  but  we  grieve  to 
see  him  Uie  only  Cockney  in  the  Col- 
lection. We  are  very  angry;  for  we 
never  entirely  lose  our  temper  with 
any  poet  whose  genius  has  not,  in  its 
happier  moments,  given  us  delight 
As  for  Lord  Byron  s  boyish  verses, 
they  are  neither  good,  bad,  nor  indif- 
ferent; and  what  an  absurdity  it  is 
for  a  man  of  sense,  taste,  and  judg- 
ment, like  Mr  Shoberl,  to  suppose 
tiiat  any  value  can  be  given  to  his 
volume  by  such  verses  as  the  weakest, 
worst,  and  most  worthless  of  Foems 
by  a  Minor,"  when  we  all  know  that 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  at  the 
most,  Byron  was  ashamed  of  the  very 
best  of  them ;  and  that  even  the  very 
best  afforded  no  intimation  of  his  fu- 
ture genius,  which  was  the  sudden 
growth  of  his  inspired  manhood. — 
Miss  Jewesbury's  Lines  on  receiving 
a  Bunch  of  Flowers  from  the  Author 
of  the  Excursion,  are  worthy  of  the 
subject, — and  so  very  beautiful,  in- 
deed, that  with  them  we  must  adorn 
our  Number. 


OK  RlCXinVO  A  BITKCH  OP  FLowxas  raoM 
TH«  AUTHOa  OP  "  THE  BZCUESIOK.** 

^  Flowers !  that  a  poet*s  hand  hath  enll'd. 
Ye  luUi  as  ofr  his  strains  hare  luUM, 
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(Bhtfnooy  your  tioto  ^pM^ 
Carnation,  jfMiin<n»,  »ad 
A  mdod  J  of  bloom* 

<<  And  yet  ere  night,  your  learee,  forlorn^ 
Will  iwk,  *  Where  are  the  dews  of  mom  V 

To-morrow,  *  Where  the  son  ?* 
And,  miflslng  these,  the  gracious  powersi 
That  are  divinities  to  flowers. 

Soon  will  your  liyes  be  done. 

"  But  now  how  beantifol  ye  are. 
Each  gleameth  on  me  like  a  star. 

Only  with  milder  hue : 
And  many  a  thought  and  fancy  fleet. 
And  some,  by  isdness  made  nunv  swMt» 

Bright  flowers  I  giro  to  you. 

**  Sadness  1  I  dare  not  look  on  thec^ 
Thon  richly  red  anemone ! 

And  let  the  word  remain, 
I  dare  not  think  of  Him  who  wrought  yc» 
Nor  eren  of  the  hand  that  brought  yf, 

With  thoughts  akin  to  pain. 

"  So,  Tanuh  sadness  from  my  rhyme, 
KillUig  all  beauty  ere  its  time : 

I  will  not  muae  on  death ; 
But  only  wish  that  I  could  be 
Innocent,  lorely  flowers,  as  ye, 
Living  a  life  of  tran^l  glee, 

Undimm*d  by  passion's  breath." 


Wee 


W«  iiave  ad  ttMioi  to  pnJbe,  nd 
no  iiicliii«lio&  to  abuse*  tfinr  bodj  efae 
in  the  Forget^ne-Not;  ma  dtmlm, 
for  themeaawhile,  la^  it  gentiy  aeide, 
with  an  afleurance  to  the  Pablic,  wi6 
whom,  in  this  our  Monologue,  w»  mt 
convening,  alter  the  mnmier  ni  Mr 
Coleridge  with  Madame  deSted,lh« 
she  will  find  this  oldeet;  of  ^  the  A» 
nuals  fresh  ttidstronff  as  a  tw^ywr 
old,  and  its  pi^ges  fim  of  Tarow  ia- 
fonnation  and  anuaeniHtt  It  bn 
lonff  had,  and  long  will  hare,  a  toet^ 
veoly  eztensiTO  circulatioii— ili  eai- 
bellirimiants  are  beautiful— »aad  tke 
whole  volume  inapired  hj  a  Uaica 
spirit  of  humanity,  wbicn  diipoMs 
us  to  think  with  much  esteem  asd 
rttmrd  of  Publisher,  Editor,  and  Cm- 
trumtors,  even  the  atiq>idest  sbmipc 
tfaem,-«-aiid  that  aome  of  tiiem  ait 
pretty  stupid  in  their  owa  wi^,  it 
would  be  hypocrisy  to  conceal,  ad 
impudanoe  to  denjr ;  but  we  see  so 
reason  why  a  litde  oeoaaional  smI 
temporarir  ttaipvMty  should  not  hem 
excusable  in  Acfceraua'a  ForaeUafr^ 
Not,as  inBhMsfcwood's  ifagamaa. 

Ilie  French  b  not  a  fitFoarite  tan- 
guage  of  ouza,  yet  it  baa  a  few  good 
words,  and  one  of  Aem  la 


TUB  SOUVBNIB. 


It  sounds  sweetly  of  aome  soft,  sad 
sentiment  of  remembered  delight^-r 

Set  is  not  without  a  pleasant  and  evea 
veljr  expression,  e^>ecially  when 
pronounced  along  with  the  accomp 
paniment  of  two  large  lustrous  eyes 
swimming  brimful  ol  dews  divine,— « 
eyes  that  almost  draw  yours  away 
from  the  balmy  lips,  which,  at  the 
parting  hour,  will  not,  after  some 
slight,  silver-toned  denial  of  the  turn* 
ed-away  cheek,  refuse  to  breathe  iu« 
to  your  soul  a  pure  and  pensive  Sou- 
venir.' Indeed — Souvenir  is  an  ex- 
cellent name  for  kiss,  and  so  is  Su- 
surrus,  though  in  Latin,  we  believe, 
it  means  merely  a  murmur.  Now,  as 
we  have  long  agreed  with  Dr  Dod< 
dridge,  in  thinkmg  and  feeling  that 
there  is  more  sweet  signification  in  a 
single  inarticulate  kiss,  than  in  many 
compound  polysyllabic  epithets,  we, 
for  tnat  reason  alone,  prefer  the  Sou- 
venir to  all  the  other  Annuals,  and 
only  lament  that  its  angel  visits  are 
so  few  and  far  between.    A  kisa 


ought  to  be  perennial— just  like  die 
ever4>lowing  rose,  which  scatten  a 
fresh  showOTirf  blossoms  eveiy  morn- 
ing of  the  year. 

But  to  leave  the  sin  Hiat  so  ceslv 
besets  us — ^we  mean  figurative  lan- 
guage— ^the  Souvenir  oiigbt,  in  ac- 
cordance wi&  its  name,  to  be  an  ele- 
gant and  graceful  Annual — not  with 
a  foreign  or  outlandish  air,  for  the 
name  is  naturalised  in  oiu'  laaguas^^ 
now,  and  sounds  almost  aa  sweetly 
as  '*  auld  lang  s]me;"  but  breadiiii^ 
the  air  of  good  society,  by  which  \re 
mean  that  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
whose  manners  and  morals  too  hare 
been  moulded  by  education,  and  by 
the  intercourse  and  interchange  of 
all  the  civilities,  coaTtesies,amcnltie9, 
and  humanities  of  life. 

Now  this  is  precisely  ^  chaiactPT 
of  tills  very  delightful  Annual.  Mr 
Alaric  Watti  was  the  first  to  br^tm 
and  burnish  up  these  Christmas  Fn- 
sents  into  the  perfect  beauty  of  art, 
which  leads  a  dmnn  to  ail  dte  gifb 
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of  DAtiire.  The  first  Souvenir  was, 
in  that  respect,  a  prodigious  improve^ 
ment  on  the  first  Forget-me-Nots. 
Its  jdoBEliiig  and  superb  accompUshr 
ments  ^rewthat  more  artless  Flower 
for  a  while  into  the  shade;  and  even 
aowy  when  that  competition,  which 
the  splendid  success  of  the  Souvenir 
BOOD  excited,  has  forced  so  manv 
other  gorgeous  plants,  this  Annual, 
BO  far  from  bemg  eclipsed  in  the 
show,  lifts  its  head  with  conspicuous 
loveliness  among  the  pinjcs,  cama? 
tions,  lilies,  and  roses  $  and  many  are 
the  fair  eyes  that,  from  that  breathing 
wilderness  of  bloom,  in  preference 
of  them  all,  still  select  the  sweet- 
scented  Souvenir, — and  thus  it  is, 
gentle  reader,  tiiat  a  Kiss  is  changed 
mto  a  Flower. 

Kr  Alaric  Watts,  therefore,  is,  in 
good  truth,  the  Fathw  of  the  Annuals. 
But  for  him,  they  had  not  now  existed 
— and  that  is  a  sufficiently  correct  and 
comprehensiTe  definition  of  Father. 
He  deserves  a  gold  snuff-box,  or  a  sil- 
ver cup;  and  £e  editors  of  the  other 
Annuals  ouffht  to  call  a  meeting  to 
raise  a  handsome  sum  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  suitable  speeches,  and  an 
inscription.  This  vear,  the  Souvenir 
is  a  most  animated,  graceful,  elegant, 
alluring,  fascinating,  enchanting  An- 
nual. What !  you  object  to  so  many 
epithets  ?  Blockhead,  Is  not  a  Sou- 
venir a  Kiss  ?  and  is  not  a  Kiss  all 
that»  and  a  thousand  times  more? 
Give,  then,  the  Lady  of  your  Love  a 
Souvenir — Abound  in  crimson — and 
tell  her  to  keep  it  for  your  sake,  till 
you  request  it  back  again,  to  smooth 
some  aught  ruffle  on  the  silk,  or  re- 
store some  small  syllable  that  has 
faintly  faded,  and  will  revive  beneath 
a  single  breath ! 

The  Souvenhrshew8,inmanya8hape 
of  loveliness  and  majesty,  what  fe- 
male beauty  may  be  when  Britain- 
bom.  Fit  dwellers  they  in  the  old 
ancestral  homes  of  England.  Daugh- 
ters, perhaps  mothers,  of  the  heroes 
who,  in  war,  lighten  tdong  the  land, 
and  sweep  the  seas.  Not  saints,  and 
assuredly  not  sinners;  yet  resistless 
agencies  in  the  service  of  seraph  or 
fiend  —  flesh  and  blood  women — 
breathing  and  beaming  of  temptation 
to  men's  souls — temptation  to  bliss,  or 
temptation  to  bale,  according  as  love 
looks  on  under  the  awe  of  conscience, 
or  gazes  in  passion  which  even  from 
heaven  would  bring  an  angel  down 


US 

to  be  soiled  by  th^  takt  of  earth* 
There  they  stand  in  the  open  day, 
with  no  other  guard  but  their  Inno- 
cence— not  that  innocence  which  is 
in  the  eyes  and  bosoms  of  fair  crea* 
tures  gladsome  in  the  sacred  modes- 
ty of  childhood,  but  tiie  innocence 
of  pure  feeling  sprung  from  high 
thought,  august  and  queenlike,  b&r 
neath  whose  lustre  steady  as  that  of 
the  eveninff  star,  all  base  desires  eva* 
nish  into  darkness,  and  lofty  wishes 
and  holy  hopes  alone  can  abide. 
Such  a  being  is  «  The  Belgrave,*' 
round  whom  lingers  an  atmosphere 
of  delight,  in  which  love,  frienoship, 
and  devotion  dwell,  '*  drawing  em- 
pyreal air,"  in  which  all  that  is  <"  of 
the  earth  earthy"  would  inliale  but 

Soison,  and  sink  into  death  and  dust, 
uch  are  the  "  Sisters,"  bv  Stej^ 
anhoff,  for  each  of  whom  might  love 
dare  destruction  in  its mostdreadful 
aspect,  and  trust  for  escape  to  the  be- 
nign influence  of  the  Divmity  he  ado* 
red.  What  depth  of  tenderness  in 
those  swimming  eyes  I  those  heaving 
boBoms  overduirged  with  the  power 
of  bliss! — And  such  anotiier  being 
is  She,  the  Portrait  of  one  of  those  ma« 
jeatic  visions  that  visit  the  slumbers  of 
Lesly,  laden  with  all  that  iaridiest  and 
most  gorgeous  in  nature  and  in  art. 
Yet  genius  can  see,  feel,  and  ex- 
press the  dignity  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, even  when  its  loveliness  is 
in  vain  sought  to  be  degraded  by  the 
meanest  of  all  nationiu  vicee--Jea? 
lousy,  that  too  often  creates  the  y&rj 
frailty  it  fears.  There,  in  transcend- 
ant  beauty  and  surpassing  grace, 
moves  the  vision  revealed  to  Char 
Ion's  enamoured  imagination,  of  '*  La 
Fillebien  Gard^e" — She  who,  in  free 
and  confiding  England — for  she  is  a 
daughter  of  Spain — had  been,  like 
the  lily  or  the  rose,  tended  in  air 
and  sunshine,  but  b^  the  spirits  who 
watch  over  all  that  is  fair,  and  pure, 
and  good,  in  living  and  insensate  na- 
ture. Or  in  room  of  these  garments 
of  patrician  rank,  and  yet  in  radiant 
countenance,  simple  and  serene, 

^  When  unadorn'd,  sdorn'd  the  most  !** 

Ay — true«  that  sentiment  is  divine ! 
But  so  is  that  sentiment,  too,  which 
loves  to  behold  the  silver  moon  splen- 
didly encircled  with  all  her  silvery 
robes,  participating,  as  they  float  re- 
joicinglv  round  the  stainless  lumi- 
nary, of  the  light  that,  while  it  fills 
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the  heaven,  till  all  the  stare  are  faint;     But»  gf«ntl6  reader-^open  yimr  owi 


makes  glad  the  hearts  of  men,  re- 
garding her  in  worship  from  the 
shades  of  earth !  Insteaa  of  that  okL 
dotard,  the  father,  and  that  sinister 
Bpj  the  duenna,  and  that  impertinent 
trainbearer,the  pretty  page,  she  would 
have  had  her  own  Betrothed,  talking 
in  tender  pride  close  by  her  blessed 
and  blissfm  bosom— -one  haply  of  the 
sons  of  ocean,  or  who,  beammg  bright 
in  arms,  ^  charged  with  all  his  chi- 
valry" at  Waterioo. 

But  who  are  they  that  sit  mourning 
in  their  loveliness,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  a  rock  on  the  surf-beaten  shore  ? 
The  Sisters  of  Scio,  by  Phalippon 
painted,  by  Henry  Rolls  engraved 
mto  beauteous  images  of  woe,  by  soft- 
flowing  lines  of  undulating  grace;  and 
by  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans  sung ! 
Die— rather  let  tliem  die  in  famine 
amongst  sea-sand  shells,  than  ere 
their  virgin  charms  be  polluted  in  the 
harem  of  the  barbarian  who  has  de- 
solated their  native  isle !  Bowed 
down  and  half-dead,  beneath  what  a 
load  of  an^ish  hangs  the  orphan's 
dishevellea  head  on  the  knee  of  a 
8ist«r,  in  pensive  resignation,  and 
holy  faith  triumphant  over  despair, 
as  Felicia  happily  singeth.  ' 

'*  Yes,  weep,  my  sister!  weep,  till  from  the 

heart 
The  weight  flow  forth  in  tears — ^yet  sink 

thou  not ! 
I  bind  my  sorrow  to  a  lofty  part. 
For  thee,  my  gentle  one !  Our  orphan  lot 
To  meet  in  quenchless  trust ;  my  sonl  is 

strong — 
Thou,  too,  wilt  rise  in  holy  might,  ere  long. 

A  breath  of  our  free  heavens  and  noble 

sires, 
A  memory  of  our  old  victorious  dead ; 
These  mantle  me  with  power;  and  though 

their  fires 
In  a  frail  censer  briefly  may  be  shed. 
Yet  shall  they  light  us  onward,  side  by 

side; 
Have  the  wild  birds,  and  have  not  we  a 

Guide? 

Cheer,   then,  beloved!   on  whose  meek 

brow  is  set 
Our  Mother*s  image--ln  whose  voice  a 

tone, 
A  faint,  sweet  sound  of  henr  is  lingering 

yet. 
An  echo  of  our  childhood*s  music  gone ; 
Cheer  then  !  Thy  sister's  heart  and  faith 

are  high ; 
Oiir  faith  is  oue— with  thee  I  live  and 

dicf* 


Souvenir— and  forget  our  pratini:.  rj 
you  gaze  on  Harlow's  Siddoi^s  ^Ld 
Howard's  Oberon  and  Titania;  amj, 
glorious  indeed,  Alston's  Jacob  - 
Dream,  which,  to  tell  in  words,  wouid 
need  the  poe^  of  a  Coleridge,  aad, 
therefore,  &e  prose  of  Qu£topLfr 
North  is  mute. 

But  are  the  literary  compotitio&s 
in  the  l^uvenir  worthy  of  its  adora- 
ments  ?  They  are  as  they  alirar^ 
have  been,  good — and  that  is  enouih. 
More — ^Ihe  Souvenir  is  at  least  equal 
to  any  other  Annual.  And  it  eivty 
us  pleasure  to  say,  that  the  edikT'? 
own  articles  are  among  the  best  m 
the  volume.  Mr  Watts  alwavswri^i^ 
simply,  elegantly,  and  feelhurlF— 
without  one  particle  of  afiiBctat]t«^— 
that  besetdng  sin  of  some  whoe^tpfm 
themselves,  most  erroneously,  his 
superiors  ;  and  therefore  his  vers!^ 
which  are  generally  on  some  domi^ 
tic  subject,  some  fireside  theme. 
*'  familiar  matter  of  to-day,"  intert^ 
and  affect  the  heart.  They  are  oftea 
truly  touching — and  it  is  some  time 
since  we  have  read  any  thing  mor^ 
pathetic^-and  the  pathos  is  ofa  kimi 
that  must  come  home  to  every  bo$4>m 
— ^to  some,  perhaps,  too,  too  paiii- 
fidly — ^than  the  short  poem  entitled 

TBK  AyKITZmSAET. 

^  Nay,  chide  me  not !  I  cannot  chase 
The  gloom  that  wraps  my  soul  avay. 

Nor  wear,  as  erst,  the  smiling  fece 
That  best  beseems  this  hallowed  day : 
Fain  would  my  yearning  heart  be  eir, 

Its  wonted  wdcome  breathe  to  tkine ; 
But  sighs  oome  blended  with  mylar. 

And  tears  of  aogniHh  Uot  the  line. 

I  cannot  aing  as  onoe  I  song. 

Our  bright  and  cheerfol  hearth  beside ; 

When  gladness   swayed  my   heart  aad 
tongue. 
And  looks  of  fondest  love  rrplicd— 
The  meaner  cares  of  earth  defied. 

We  heeded  not  its  outward  din  ; 

How  loud  soeVr  the  storm  might  chide. 
So  all  was  calm  and  fair  within. 

A  blight  upon  our  bliss  hath  oome. 

We  are  not  what  we  were  of  yore ; 
The  music  of  our  heails  is  dumb ; 

Our  fireside  mirth  is  heard  no  more ! 

The  little  chick,  its  chirp  is  o*<r. 
That  fiird  our  happy  home  with  glee ; 

The  dove  hath  fied,  whose  pinions  bin^ 
Healing  i^id  peace  for  thee  and  me^ 
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Our  yvangest-bora— our  Autamn-flower, 
The  best  beloTed,  becatue  the  last ; 

The  star  that  shooe  aboTe  our  bower, 
When  many  a  cherish'd  dream  had  past, 
The  one  sweet  hope,  that  o*er  us  cast 

Its  rainbow'd  form  of  life  and  light. 
And  smiled  defiance  on  the  blast. 

Hath  Tanish'd  from  our  eager  sight. 

Oh !  sudden  was  the  wrench  that  tore 
Affection's  firmest  links  apart ; 

And  doubly  barb*d  the  shaft  we  wore 
Deep  in  each  bleeding  heart  of  heart: 
For,  who  can  bear  fW>m  bliss  to  part 

Without  one  sign— one  warning  tolcen ; 
To  sleep  in  peace— then  wake,  and  start 

To  find  life's  fidrest  promise  broken. 

When  last  this  cherish'd  day  came  round, 

Wliat  aspirations  sweet  were  ours ! 
Fate,  long  unkind,  our  hopes  hacl  crown'd. 

And  strewn,  at  length,  our  path  with 
flowers* 

How  darldy  now  the  prospect  lowers ! 
How  thorny  is  our  homewa:ri  way  ! 

How  more  than  sad  our  eyening  hours, 
That  used  to  gUde  Uke  thought  away ! 

And  half  infected  by  our  gloom. 

Yon  little  mourner  sits  and  sighs. 
His  playthings,  scatter'd  round  the  room. 

No  more  attract  his  listless  eyes. 

Nutting,  his  infimt  task,  he  plica, 
On  moTes  with  soft  and  stealthy  trmd. 

And  call'd,  in  tone  subdued  replies. 
As  if  he  fear'd  to  wake  the  dead ! 

'Where  is  the  blithe  companion  gone, 
Whose  sports  he  loved  to  guide  mod 
share? 

Where  Is  the  merry  eye  that  won 

All  hearts  to  fondness?   Where,  oh, 
where? 

The  empty  crib — ^the  racant  chair— 

The  faronrite  toy— alone  remain. 
To  whisper  to  our  hearts'  despair. 

Of  hopes  we  cannot  feel  again ! 

•Ay*  joyless  is  our  '  ingle  nook,'-~ 
Its  genial  warmth  we  own  no  mora ! 

Our  fireside  wears  an  alter'd  look,— 
A  gloom  it  nerer  knew  before ! 
The   converse   sweet<— fhe  cherish'd 


That  once  could  cheer  our  stormiest  day,— • 

Those  revels  of  the  soul  are  o'er ! 
Those  simple  pleasures  past  away ! 

Tben  chide  me  not,  I  cannot  sing 

A  song  befitting  love  and  thee ! — 
My  heart  and  harp  have  lost  the  string 

On  which  hung  all  their  melody ! 

Yet  soothing  sweet  it  is  to  me. 
Since  fled  the  smiles  of  happier  years ; 

To  know  that  still  our  hearts  hre  free, 
Betide  what  may,  to  mingle  tears  !** 
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Within  these  few  years  Mr  Thomas 
H.  Baily,  who  once  appeared  to  us 
but  a  poetaster,  has,  we  are  happy  to 
see  and  say  it,  shewn  liimself  a  poet. 
Many  of  his  songs  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  some  of  his  Jeux" 
d^ esprit  excellent  and  original.  Tlie 
following  lines  do  him  great  credit 
in  every  way,  and  are  true  to  nature, 
to  its  very  core. 


"THX  MSOLBCTKD  CHILD. 

''  I  never  was  a  favourite. 

My  mother  never  smiled 
On  me,  with  half  the  tenderness 

That  bless'd  her  fairer  child : 
Pve  seen  her  kiss  my  sister's  cheek, 

While  fondled  on  her  knee ; 
Fve  tum'd  away  to  hide  my  tears,-^ 

There  was  no  kiss  for  me ! 

And  yet  I  strove  to  please,  with  all 

My  little  store  of  sense ; 
I  strove  to  please,  and  Inftmcy 

Ckn  rarely  give  ofifence ; 
But  when  my  artless  eflbrta  met 

A  cold,  ungentle  chock, 
I  did  not  dare  to  throw  myself 

In  tears  upon  her  neck. 


How  blessed  are  the  heantif ul ! 

Love  watches  o'er  their  birth ; 
Oh,  lieanty !  in  my  nursery 

I  leam'd  to  know  thy  worth,-^ 
For  even  there,  I  often  felt 

Forsaken  and  forlorn ; 
And  wish'd^for  others  wish'd  it 

I  never  had  been  bom ! 


I'm  sure  I  was  affectionate^— 

But  in  my  sister's  lace 
There  was  a  look  of  love,  that  clalm'd 

A  smile  or  an  embrace ; 
But -when  I  raised  my  lip^  to  meet 

The  pressure  children  prise. 
None  knew  the  feelings  of  my  hearty—. 

They  spoke  not  in  my  eyes. 

But,  oh!  that  heart  too  keenly  felt 

The  anguish  of  neglect ; 
I  aw  my  sister's  lovely  form 

With  gems  and  roses  deck'd ; 
I  did  not  covet  them ;  but  oft. 

When  wantonly  reproved, 
I  envied  her  the  privilege 

Of  being  so  beloved. 


But  soon  a  time  of  triumph 
A  time  of  sorrow  too— 

For  sickness  o*er  my  sister's  form 
Her  venom'd  mantle  threw— 

The  features,  once  so  beautiful. 
Now  wore  the  hue  of  death ; 

3q 
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And  former  friends  shrank  fearfully  As  we  bare  no  poetry  of  otur  ov- 

From  her  infectious  breath*  this  month,  we  shall  give  ovr  fri*>i>>  * 

a  strain,  (Oh!  what  a  djing  faT  '^ 
*Twa8  then  unwearied,  day  and  night,        there !)  of  Miss  Bowies',  aiithoref»  •* 

I  watchM  beside  her  bed,  «  Chapters  on  Churchyards,"  •  Ti* 

And  fearlessly  upon  my  breast  Widow's  Tale,*'   «  Solitaay  VLom^: 

I  pUlow'd  her  poor  hcAd.  &c-— by  far  the  most  profomidlv  p*. 

She  liyed— «he  lov*d  me  fofr  my  CM* !  &etic  female  writer  of  the  a?»=>,— 

My  grief  was  at  an  end ;  ^i^ose  deHghtfol  gemaa  gi^ies  aid 

I  was  alonely  being  wee,  fl^,^  ^  fr^^  ^  j^e^rt  8a  pore  as  ^ 

But  now  I  bsTe  a  friend!  ^^^  ^^^  WMned  and  QuistiaDltT 

rieTttod 

^  My  baby!  my  poor  little  one!  thou'st  come  a  winter  flower ;«- 
A  pale  and  tender  blossom,  in  a  cold  unkindly  hour. 
Thou  comest  with  the  snow-drop — and,  like  tliat  pretty  Mnz, 
The  power  that  call*d  my  bud  to  life,  will  shield  its  blossomiiig. 

The  snow-drop  hath  no  guardian  leaves  to  fold  her  safe  and  warm. 
Yet  well  she  bides  the  bitter  blasts  and  weathers  out  the  storm; 
I  shaU  not  long  enfold  thee  thus — ^not  long— but  well  I  know 
The  Everlasting  Arms,  my  babe,  will  never  let  thee  go ! 

The  snow-drop— how  it  haunts  me  still !— banes  down  her  fair  young  h«*»it 
So  thine  may  droop  in  days  to  come,  when  I  nave  long  been  dead^ 
And  yet  the  little  snow-drop's  Bafe!---4rom  her  instruction  seek. 
For  who  would  crush  the  motheriess,  the  lowly,  and  the  me^  ? 

Yet  motherless  though  not  be  long-^not  long  in  name,  my  life ; 
Thy  father  soon  ivill  bring  him  home  another,  feirer  wife  ; 
Be  loving,  dutiful  to  her ; — ^find  favour  in  her  sight; 
But  never,  oh,  my  child  I  forget  tiiine  own  poor  mother  qtdte. 

But  who  will  speak  to  thee  of  her?— the  gravestone  at  her  bead 
Will  (miy  tell  tne  name,  and  age,  and  lineage  of  the  dead. 
But  not  a  word  of  all  the  love — the  mighty  love  for  Aee, 
That  crowded  years  into  an  hour  of  brief  maternity. 

They'll  put  my  picture  from  its  place,  to  fix  anoAer  there — 
That  picture,  that  was  thought  so  like,  and  vet  so  passing  fair ! 
Some  chamber  in  thy  fathers  house  they'll  let  thee  call  tnine  own ! — 
Oh !  take  it  there— to  look  upon  when  thou  art  all  alone. 

To  breathe  thine  early  griefs  unto— if  such  assail  my  child; 
To  turn  to,  from  less  loving  looks,  from  faces  not  so  mild. 
Alas!  unconscious  little  one! — ^thou'lt  never  know  that  be8t» 
That  holiest  home  of  all  the  earth,  a  living  mother's  breast!— 

I  do  repent  me,  now  too  lat^  of  each  impatient  thought. 
That  would  not  let  me  tarry  out  God's  leisure  as  I  ought; 
I've  been  too  hasty,  peevish,  proud,  I  long'd  to  go  away; 
And  now  I'd  fain  live  on  for  tiiee,  God  will  not  let  me  stay. 

Oh!  when  I  think  of  what  I  was,  and  what  I  ml^t  faav«  been, 

A  bride  last  year,— and  now  to  die !  and  I  am  scarce  nineteen : 

And  just,  just  opening  hi  my  heart  a  fount  of  love,  so  new ; 

So  deep !— could  that  have  run  to  waste  ?-^-could  l^at  have  faflid  mt  too? 

Tlie  bliss  it  would  have  been  to  see  my  daughter  at  my  side! 
My  prime  of  life  scarce  overblown,  and  hers  in  all  its  pride ; 
To  deck  her  with  my  finest  things—with  all  I've  rich  and  rare ; 
To  hear  it  said,  how  beautiful !  and  good  as  she  is  fair! 


And  then  to  place  tlie  marriatfe  crown  upon  that  bright  jrouag  brow! 
Oh  nol  not  that^'tiB  full  of  tnornal— alas^  l*m  wandering  now/ 
This  weak^  weak  head!  this  foolish  heart!  they'll  cheat  me  to  the  laati 
r?e  been  a  dreamer  all  my  life,  and  now  that  life  is  past 

ThouMt  hare  tbr  fft&er's  eyes*  my  chfld--<A!  once  how  kind  they  were  I 
His  loif  black  lBBheB--hia  own  smile— and  just  such  nven  hair : 
But  here's  a  markI«*-poor  innocent  I  he'll  love  tiiee  for't  the  leasj 
Like  that  upon  thy  mothtf 's  cheek,  his  lips  were  wont  to  press. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  I  do  him  wroitf -—perhMM,  when  all's  fiirgot 
But  our  young  loves»  in  memory^  mood,  he'll  kiss  this  very  spot: 
Oh !  then,  my  dearest!  clasp  thine  arms  about  his  neck  fidl  ftist ; 
And  whisper,  that  I  bless'cf  him  now,  and  loved  him  to  the  last 

Fve  heard  ^t  little  infimts  converse  by  smQes  and  signs 

With  the  guardian  band  of  Angels  that  round  about  them  shines, 

Unseen  by  grosser  senses— beloved,  one  I  dost  thou 

Smile  BO  upon  thy  heavenly  friends,  and  commune  with  them  now  ? 

And  hast  thou  not  one  look  for  me?  those  little  restless  eyes 
Are  wandering,  wandering  everywhere  the  whilst  thy  mother  dies! 
And  yet,  perhaps,  thou'rt  seeking  me— expecting  me,  mine  own! 
Come,  Death,  and  make  me  to  my  chUd,  at  least  in  spirit  known  I" 


To  surpass  Ihe  Souvenir  will  be 
found  no  easy  task,  either  for  love 
or  money.  But  there  is  one  Annual — 
the  third  of  this  Triad-^that  has  made 
the  attempt,  and  in  some  points  per- 
haps, though  certainly  not  in  ail,  and 
probably  not  on  the  whole,  the  at- 
tempt has  been  successful.  In  the 
literary  department  Sir  Walter  has 
been  nillea  in,  himself  a  host ;  but 
no  one  single  vrarrior  on  eardi,  now- 
a-days  at  least,  though  his  streng^ 
may  be  gigantic,  can  put  to  the  rout 
whole  armies  of  well-disciplined 
troops.  The  "  House  of  Aspen"  is 
an  mteresting  composition  enough 
in  itself— and  still  more  so  as  shew- 
ing the  style  and  school  in  which 
the  greatest  ffenius  of  the  age  de- 
lighted in  eany  manhood,  be&re  he 
knew  the  bent  of  his  own  native  ge- 


nius. Thank  God,  he  made  that  disco- 
very ere  long,  and  flung  to  the  winds 
all  about  him  that  was  German.  In 
his  pleasant  Preface,  he  tells  us-^in 
other  language — ^that  Canning  and 
Frere  put  an  extinguisher  on  all 
those  rarthin^  rush-rights  that  did 
ruefully  illumme  the  dark  chambers 
in  which  they  were  placed,  for  sdTe- 
ty,  and  not  to  set  the  house  on  fire, 
in  wash-hand-basins.  But  had  they 
been  let  alone— which  would  have 
been  a  pity,  for  then  we  should  have 
missed  those  admirable  parodies— 
they  would  all  have  gone  out  of 
themselves,  stinking  away,  little  ex- 
piring wretches,  in  their  own  shal- 
low sockets.  Sir  Wijter  would,  of 
his  own  accordj  have  snufflBd  or  puif- 
ed  out  his  twelves  to  the  pound,  and 
kindled  the  lamp  of  his  own  genius. 


THE  KBEPSARE 


Is  the  most  Patrician  of  Annuals  in 
the  whole  republic  of  letters.  Five 
Lords,  three  Honourables,  Tue  Baro- 
NET,  divers  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  sundry  Squires,  of  no  small  es- 
tates, have  their  names  on  its  boards 
— ^a  list  which  makes  a  poor  Plebeian 
like  us  tremble  in  our  snoes.  Yet,  by 
the  mother's  side,  we  can  shew  our 
descent  from  William  Wallace ;  and 
that,  we  opine',  gives  us  rank  above 
ill  the  Peerageot  England;  therefore, 
we  cease  our  trembling,  and  look  on 


the  bright  binding  of  this  splendid 
Southron  as  calmly  as  ••  The  WW^t** 
himself  wouM  have  eyed  one  ofjBd- 
ward's  banners.  We  do  not  exactly 
know  how  our  dear  Public  feels 
with  respect  to  Literary  Lords— the 
poetical  part  of  the  Peerage.  Is  she 
awed?  We  believe  a  little;  though 
the  awe  is  apt  to  yield  to  love,  and 
love  to  liking,  and  liking  to  indiffer- 
ence, and  inaifference  to  rouse  itself 
up  again  into  something  occasionally 
not  very  unlike  contempt.    This  b 
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not  right ;  for  Bach  noblemen  are  not» 
we  seriously  aBBure  the  public,  to  be 
wantonly  sneeaied  at,  some  of  them 
beinff  almost  as  clever  as  commoners. 
It  shews  spunk  to  descend  from 
their  ancestral  altitudes,  into  the 
arena,  where,  when  Greek  meets 
Greek  in  the  tug  of  war,  it  signifies 
not,  for  the  matter  of  fan:  play,  though 
the  one  combatant  should  be  a  Vis- 
count and  the  other  a  Cockney—whe- 
ther the  shy  be  for  a  purse  or  for 
mere  love.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
nobUity  of  England,  for  their  num- 
bers, turn  out  more  than  their  pro* 
portion  of  good  ones,  and  beyond 
that  of  any  other  kin^om  in  Europe, 
are  distinguished  m  the  poetical 
prize-rinff.  The  present  champions 
seem  to  oe  Lords  Holland,  Nugent, 
Normanby,  Morpeth,  Porchester, 
John  Russel,  and  above  them  all,  per-, 
haps,  in  accomplishments — ^thoufh 
tiuB  year  he  is  conspicuous  in  his  ao- 
sence — Lord  Leveson  Grower.  They 
are  all  fit  to  contend,  equal  we]|;hts, 
with  our  crack  commoners ;  ana  our 
prayer  is,  *^  May  the  best  man  win  it.'* 
At  the  same  time,  we  suspect  Mr 
Mansel  Reynolds,  editor  of  the  Keep* 
sake,  rates  the  power  over  the  pub- 
lic of  such  illustrious  names  a  few 
pegs  too  high;  and  that  he  looks 
down  rather  superciliously  upon,  in 
one  sense,  the  humbler  names  in- 
scribed on  the  other  Annuals.  His 
own  imagination  is  doubtless  daz- 
zled by  such  a  blaze  of  glory ;  his 
very  eyes  "  blasted  by  excess  of 
light,**  so  that  he  does  not  very  dis- 
tinctly see  some  things  visible  enough 
to  all  the  lower  orders.  He  trusts 
too  much,  we  fear,  to  titles;  and 
waxes  proud  as  a  piper  at  the  sight 
of  so  many  coronets.  Now,  for  our 
own  parts,  a  great  quantity  of  lords 
in  an  Annual  ceases  to  affect  our 
imagination,  any  more  than  in  Col- 
lins^ Peerage.  They  should  not  be 
made  too  cheap,  but  should  be  care- 
fully husbanded  for  great  occasions. 
One  bursting  upon  you  in  all  his  ef- 
fulgence, every  hundredth  page  or 
so,  makes  quite  a  new  era  m  a  vo- 
lume ;  but  a  continuous  series  is  apt 
to  drawl ;  and  we  sigh  for  the  inter- 
position of  a  member  of  that  inva- 
lable  order  in  a  mixed  constitution 
— ^the  middle  ranks.  Still  there  is 
an  eclat  in  such  contributors;  so 
many  stars  have  their  twinkle;  al- 
though, at  the  rising  of  such  a  lumi- 
nary as  Burns,  for  example,  they 
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would  all  dwindle  away  into  ao  i 
pin-points,  and  disappear,  like  head- 
less  pins  driven  into  a  cuahioii.  Thuf* 
in  tnis  very  Keepsake,  one  sioct^ 
small  composition  of  some  twenij 
or  thirty  lines  of  S.  T.  Coleridge's, 
is  worth,  tw^ity  or  thirty  times  orer, 
all  the  performanceB  of  the  Peen^p. 

What,  pray,  and  we  wonder,  h» 
become  of  some  of  our  prime  Bardi, 
who  last  year  tuned  their  htm  to 
sweetly  or  so  solemnly  in  the  K<v> 
sake?  Where  is  Wordsworth?  ^^e 
once  believed,  on  his  own  affirma- 
tion we  had  reason  to  think,  that  to 
appear  in  an  Annual  was  a  desmb- 
tion  to  which  his  muse,  the  Moun- 
tain-Nymph, Sweet  Liberty,  woilM 
never  suomit;  but  io!  and  behold 
this  apparition  did  effulge  la  tii^ 
very  Annual,  and  by  her  side,  it 
must  be  confessed,  some  other  sist- 
ers, withkirtles  knee-high,  and  seem- 
ingly inspired  with  stronger  streams 
than  are  wont  to  flow  from  HeiiciHi, 
had  somewhat  of  the  semblance— 
the  expression  is  perhaps  ratbi? 
strong— of  Town-truUs.  But  die  has, 
thiByear,hidden  herself  in  the  ^ooms 
of  Helvellyn,  from  which  Plutus  i» 
impotent  to  drag  h^  from  the  arms 
of  Pan  and  Apouo. 

The  consequence  of  so  many  Peers 
—by  our.  courtesy  so  called— -and  of 
so  few  Poets — ^is,  that  the  literarj 
spirit  of  the  Keepsake  is  e<Hnewbat 
vapid,  and  we  question  if  it  will  have 
many  admirers  even  at  Almack'a.  It 
is  not  exquisite  enough  for  the  ex- 
clusives,  and  has  but  few  clianns  fin- 
common  creatures  out  of  that  en- 
chanted circle.  The  Honourable  Mr 
Laddie's  Lanes  to  an  Eagle  are,  hoi«*- 
ever,  ode-like,  and  would  siiine  ereo 
in   the  Souvenir.     But   the    peari 
above  price  is  the  heart4>reathiiu:, 
soul-beaming  effusion  of  Coierid^. 
What  tender,  profound,  philosophi- 
cal, and  religious  sentiments,  fiowizx^ 
along,  like  a  current  of  sweet  wa- 
ter from  some  shady  fountain  in  the 
old  sacred  woods,  or  rather  like  a 
current  of  purest  spring-air  from 
the  dewy  clouds,  on  which  in  de- 
light leans  the  rainbow!    It  conse- 
crates that  common  word  **  refre^ 
ing*' — so  restorative  is  it  to  die  worid- 
wearied  spirit,  faint  and  sick  with 
hollow  common-places,  and  disturli- 
ed  with  meeting,  at  every  turn,  in  the 
haunts  of  cark  and  care,  with  fftlsf- 
hood  aping  truth,  and  hypocrisy  with 
her  mask  palming  herself  off  fur 
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wisdom,  with  her  brow  ample  and  be  strewed  by  deep  with  roses,  whose 

clear  as  the  cloudless  heaven.    So-  framnce  shall  not  fail  nor  their  leaf 

crates  never  more  simply  thought—  wiUier.    This  poem— -for  a  poem  it 

Simonides  never  more  sweetly  sun^  is— 4eems  to  unfold  itself  without 

^-a  moral  lesson.    Art  thou  a  wife  effort,  and  by  some  gentle  internal 

and  mother?  Then,  for  the  sake  of  power  of  expansion,  like  a  flower, 

thy  husband  and  thy  children,  listen  mto  perfect,  consummate  beauty-* 

and  learn — and  then  will  thy  heart  be  and  to  hang  in  air,  as  on  an  invisible 

strong  for  all  household  duties ;  and  stalk,  hidden  among  its  own  loveli- 

nt  nightfoU,  every  pillow — ^in  mar-  ness. 
riage-bed-^in  couch  or  cradle^-vnll 

^THB  poet's  AN8WBR, 

**  Toa  Ladjfi  quettion^  respecting  the  accomplishmentM  most  desirable  in  an 
Instructress  of  Children. 

**  O'er  wavward  chUdren  wouldest  thou  hold  firm  rule. 
And  sun  tnee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces : 
LovB,  Hope,  and  Patience,— these  must  be  thy  Graces, 
And  in  thy  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school! 
For,  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it:  so 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  Education — Patience,  Hope,  and  Love  ! 
Methinks  I  see  them  group'd  in  seemly  show^-* 
The  straiten'd  arms  upraised,— ^e  palms  aslope,— 
And  robes  that  touching,  as  adown  tiiey  flow. 
Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  emboss'd  in  snow. 

O  part  them  never  1  If  Hope  prostrate  lie. 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die  I 
But  Love  is  subtle ;  and  will  proof  derive. 
From  her  own  life,  that  Hope  is  yet  alive. 
And  bending  o'er,  with  soul-transfbsing  eyes. 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  Mother  Dove, 
Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies : 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  Love  ! 

Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day. 
When,  over-task'd,  at  length. 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then,  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength,  ' 
Stands  the  mute  sister.  Patience,— nothing  loath ; 
And,  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both  V* 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  tum ;  and  oh !  for  Louisa,  with  a 
look  with  unde1ifi;hted  eves  on  this  touch  like  light,  to  ky  open  the  love- 
the  most  splendia  of  all  the  Annuals,  ly  leaves,  and  raise  from  their  shade 
Its  literary  part,  though  still  needing  an  apparition  angelic  almost  as  her- 
ereat  improvement,  is  far  superior  to  self;  for  from  ner,  beheld  but  in 
bst  years ;  and  as  for  its  embellish*  some  wondrous  dream,  must  Lesly 
ments,  they  are  altogether  matdiless.  have  drawn  the  face  and  figure  of 
Let  us  apply  to  them  the  highest  that  beaming  **  Bride !"  What  a  pa- 
word  in  our  vocabulary — ^thev  are  radisaical  vear  must  that  have  been, 
transcendant  The  Book  is  so  beau*  on  an  earth  transfigured  all  at  once 
tiful,  that  we  are  aftraid  almost  to  into  one  garden  4tf  Eden,  through 
touch  it ;  we  shudder  at  the  fear  of  whose  divtae  seasons  the  love  of  such 
snuff  being  on  our  fingers ;  we  bathe  a  Being— immacukte  as  Eve  before 
them  in  frequent  ablutions  in  the  the  Fdl— was  souffht,  beseeched, 
wash-hand  basin ;  we  look  around  in  adored,  confessed,  delivered  up,  won, 
vain  for  our  gloves,  for  we  are  per-  Beicedonwithefigle-winged  raptures 
petually  leamg  them  in  the  Sane*  soaring  in  the  sunshine  of  triumph, 
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by  8omd  OoM  of  Clay»  unknown  to 
us  who  gfaze  upon  hig  conquest*-* 
unknown  to  us  among  the  multitude 
of  imaginary  creatures  peopling  the 
unsubstantial  realms  of  Fancy  who 
creates  worlds  at  will  in  the  night  of 
Sleep  and  Dreams  I  The  Bride  I  who 
the  Bridegroom?  He  must  needs 
have  been  ^  a  childe  of  strenffth  and 
state."  For  a  princely  head  aid  Na- 
ture firame  the  pillow  of  that  bosom ; 
bold  and  bright  must  have  been  his 
eye,  to  subdue  into  such  ineffable 
tenderness  these  large  dewy  orbs, 
suffused  in  virdn  light;  the  breath 
of  high-bom  Viuour,  who  had  fought 
the  battles  of  liberty  for  his  native 
land,  alone  worthy  to  meet  the  ^  in« 
cense-breathing  mom"  of  these  lips ; 
the  voice  of  stamless  Honour  it  must 
have  been,  to  find  access  into  an  ear 
tiiat  ever  drew  delight  from  the  na- 
tive melodies  of  Innocence ;  on  the 
breast  of  Virtue  alone,  and  in  his 
arms,  as  of  a  guardian  angel,  would 
ever  have  rested,  through  the  twilight 
hour,  that  starlike  head  I 

Theodore  Hook!  you  are  one  of  the 
wittiest  of  men.  But  hai^  me  if  you 
don't  deserve  to  be  tarredandfeather- 
ed,  for  havine  publicly  asserted  in  a 
Ts^e,  that  on  ue  bridal-morning  of  this 
bride,  the  bridegroom  did  not  make 
his  appearance — for  that  he  had  been 
— shot  in  a  duel !  If  this  be  a  true 
biU,  then  the  miscreant  who  shot  him 
must  be  hanged— if  not,  then  must 
you,  after  being  tarred  and  feathered, 
be  transported  for  life,  and  sent  up 
the  country,  to  work  in  chains,  till  aU 
the  interior  be  intersected  by  high- 
roads. You  are,  we  repeat  it,  one 
of  the  wittiest  of  men,  and  one  of  the 
most  delightful  companions  that  ever 
drove  into  oblivion  dunces  and  blue 
devils — ^but  wit  and  convivisd  witch- 
craft is  no  alleviation— but  an  aggra- 
vation  of  murder.  True,  you  did  not 
shoot  the  bridegroom  yourself—- but 
you  did  what  was  a  thousand  times 
worse — you  told  us  that  he  was  shot^ 
and  that  bride  a  virgin  widow. 

Articles  illustrative  of  engravin^;8— > 
and  engravings  illustrative  of  articles 
— How  is  this  ?  You, gentle  reader,not 
thinking  of  painters,  write  a  book«^ 
and  having  cUscribed  some  scene  to 
the  life— -still  or  Btirring--a  painter 
comes  to  the  aid  of  you,  a  poet,  and 
shows  you,  on  canvass  and  in  oils,  the 
yer^  picture  you  beheld  on  air  and 
flight  YouareasproudasPuAclb 


He,  l^gain,  not  thinlnng  of  poete, 
paints  a  picture;  and  having  &heirD 
the  worla  a  segment  of  the  enchant- 
ed circle— or  rather  a  circle  withm  i 
circle— a  wheel  within  a  whe^— «f 
the  same  life,  still  or  stirring,  yoa,  i 
poet,  come  to  the  aid  of  him,  a  p&iai- 
er,  and  shew  him,  on  wire-wove  k*- 
pressed  paper,  printed  by  a  Ballaa- 
tyne,  a  Davison,  or  a  Bentfey,  the  v*rT 
picture,  in  ink,  which  he  b^eld  dr^ 
in  his  own  soid,  and  next  on  a  pitv<? 
of  canvass,  six  feet  say  by  four,  m 
oil;  or  it  may  be  in  water-ooiours, 
carefully  composed  on  a  pai^ft, 
which  he  bran<fished  in  his  left  h^ 
with  all  the  air  of  a  great  mast^^r. 
Why,  in  each  case,  diere  is  a  work^/ 
Bupererogati<m.  Let  poet  and  p&ict- 
er,  say  we,  eye  the  world  of  Han  idiI 
Nature,  each  for  himself,  as  Milutfi, 
and  Spenser,  and  Shakroeare  did— ■» 
Scott,  and  Southey,  and  Wordsworth 
do— as  did  the  mighty  masters  of  ^ 
pencil  too  of  old.  as  well  as  of  tike 
pen-«>the  Raphaels,  and  the  Pouains, 
and  the  rest-^-and  as  do  our  Tumei^, 
our  Thomsons,  and  our  Frouts,  oar 
WiUdes,  our  Mulreadys,  our  Lesiit-^ 
and  our  Newtons.  Poets  and  paint- 
ers have  the  same  province ;  but  the  j 
sway  with  a  different  sceptre ;  tboui^ 
they  are  alike  kings  by  oivine  ridti. 
put  of  the  two,  it  is  more  absurd, 
in  our  most  meek,  lowly,  and  hiuo- 
ble  opinion,  for  the  poet  or  the  prober 
to  Ulustrate  the  painter's  woiv — ^be 
it  dawby  or  divme— than  for  the 
painter  to  illustrate  Uie  wovk  of  the 
poet  or  proser,be  it  drawly  or  dtrine  ; 
for  the  picture  iqmpeals  to  the  ere 
which  intemrets  what  it  sees,  like  a 
wuieacre  who  wants  no  words  ;  but 
the  poem  speaks  to  die  ear  which  is 
only  a  king's  messeng^  carrying  di«^ 
patches  either  to  the  soul  his  soTe- 
rekn,  or  to  the  individual  members 
of  his  government,  die  faculties,  u  ho 
are  secretaries  for  home  and  forei<ni 
affairs^  &&  and  carry  on  the  admiul^ 
tration,  widiout  any  fear  of  chuu^e 
from  Whig  to  Tory,  till,  by  a  fin&l 
dissolution,  they  are  all  turned  out. 
This  makes  a  most  essendal  differ- 
ence in  the  two  cases ;  for  the  ear, 
conscious  of  his  own  inffrmities,  likes 
to  lean  and  rely  on  the  eye ;  but  the 
e^e,  when  there  is  set  before  him 
his  own  duties  to  discharge,  is  s 
flaming  minister,  and  radier  than 
condescend  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  tho  ear»  would  shut  himelf  up 
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imder  his  own  Ud,  baving  in  mortal 
auger  broken  bis  brother's  drum. 
!Let  the  brothers  alone,  then ;  leaving 
each  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  pur- 
suits, to  look  and  listen  to  his  own 
department ;  and  you  may  search  the 
whole  world  through  for  such  an- 
o^er  beautiful  example  of  fraternal 
affection ;  but  insist  on  them  crossing 
and  jostling  on  the  course,  and  ten 
to  one  but  the  most  shocking  of  crimes 
Is  perpetrated— fratricide  I 

We  nave  not  time  now  to  go  tho» 
roughly  into  the  philosophy  of  all 
this;  but  one  wora  on  two  great  Ex- 
ceptions. Firsts  Painters  &  rightly 
seek  subjects  in  poetry,  when  and 
-where  the  power  of  poetry,  though 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  its  own 
art,  is  nevertheless,  m  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  limited,  and  also  so 
far  imperfect  that  the  imagination  is 
willing  to  csll  in  the  sister  art  of 
Panting,  not  only  to  enable  her  to 
complete  her  o^vn  dreams,  but  by  em- 
bodying them  in  palpable  imperson- 
ations, to  give  her  time,  while  gaziuff 
on  them,  as  if  on  real  living  flesh  ana 
blood,  to  draw  from  them  that  full 
delight  wluch  gradually  grows  out  of 
vivia  and  permanent  perception  of 
beauty,  or  of  glory,  which  previously 
in  conception  was  dim  and  evanes- 
cent. The  great  painter,  therefore, 
may  study  Spenser,  for  example,  and 
give  substance,  as  it  were,  by  his  art, 
to  many  of  the  shadows  of  Fairy- 
land. Ere  he  can  do  so,  he  must, 
however,  be  almost  a  kindred  Spirit 
witli  Spenser — and  see  with  the  same 
eyes  as  that  prevailing  poet  did,  this 
real,  as  well  as  that  iaeal  world.  He 
paints,  not  at  once  from  the  poetry, 
then,  but,  in  fact,  from  the  protot}'pe 
of  the  poetry  existing  in  man's  spi- 
ritual being ;  aided  by  Spenser's  soul- 
Bbadowing  stanzas,  and  bein^,  in 
soothf  the  interpreter,  by  other  signs, 
of  the  myriad-meaning  language  of 
the  Fsdry  Queen.  But  the  painter 
who  does  pictures  from  Scott's  JPoems 
— say  Ae  Lady  of  the  Lake — ^per- 
forms a  far  humbler  exploit  indeed; 
for  he  has  merely  to  imagine  any  beau- 
Uful  young  woman,  or  to  remember 
one,  or  to  see  one  sitting,  or  walking, 
or  rowing  a  boat,  absolutely  before 
his  own  open  mouth  and  eves,  and  his 
work  is  aone ;  and  in  a  i«w  days,  if 
done  well,  sold  as  Helen  Douglas  to 
some  connoiseur,  who,  of  course,  has 
subjected  Loch  Catriae  to  the  test-actf 


of  all  the  cantos.  No  objection  what- 
ever have  we  in  this  wide  world  to 
such  a  proceeding;  but  if  any  man, 
by  acting  thus,  conceives  tbiat,  be- 
cause Sir  Walter  Scptt  is  a  ereat 
poet,  he  himself  is  a  great  painter, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
down  his  name  Ass  on  our  tablets. 
But  what  say  we  to  Shakspeare? 
Why,  we  say  that  painters— great 
ones— Shakspearean  ones,  if  there  be 
any  such,  may  paint  away  from  the 
sweet-singmg  of  the  Swan  of  Avon 
till  they  are  blmd.  Such  studies  are 
legitimate;  for  the  truth  is,  that 
Shakspeare's  characters  have  lonff 
ceased  to  be  poetical  creations,  ana 
are  now  as  absolute  flesh  and  blood 
as  any  other  subjects  in  his  Majes- 
ty's dominions.  The  painter,  there- 
fore, who  piunts  them,  is  doing  no 
more,  though  he  b  supposed  to  do 
it  somewhat  better,  than  painting 
portraits  of  the  living,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thinff,  of  the  dead,  whose 
bodily  frame  and  features  have  been 
canonized  into  perpetual  existence, 
as  well  as  the  frame  and  features  of 
their  souls — ^the  copies  which  the 
W^arwickshire  thief  stole  from  the  ori- 
ginals being  in  fact  liker  nature  than 
ever  were  the  originals  themselves ; 
just  as  a  night-dreamed  Eidolon  of 
Byron  will  be  liker  Byron,  for  all 
that  is  uncharacteristic  will  have  fall- 
en off  along  with  the  dust,  than  By- 
ron was  to  himself,  when  in  night- 
gown and  slippers,  and  with  an  enor- 
mous bowl  ofstrong  tea  before  him, 
he  indited  Lara  or  me  Corsair,  con- 
sidering at  the  close  of  everv  pan^ 
mph  what  sum  he  was  to  demand 
tor  it  from  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  part,  or  fytte, 
or  canto,  wisely  adding  a  thousand 
pounds.  The  world  of  Shakspeare, 
then,  with  all  its  sufferers,  active 
and  passive,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
world  of  nature  brigntened  up,  or 
gloomed  down;  and  the  painter 
works  away  in  it,  ^ust  as  he  works 
away  out  of  it ;  vnth  this  great  and 
savinff  difference,  that,  in  «the  one 
case,  ne  has  Shakspeare  at  his  elbow, 
a  glorious  Director-General ;  and, 
in  the  other,  he  has  nobody  beside 
him  but  his  own  self;  and  when  dif- 
ficulties occur,  who  dien  shall  assist 
him  but  his  own  spirit,  travailing, 
perhaps  in  vain,  with  its  own  throes, 
and  finally  delivered,  even  with  the 
aid  of  Fancy's  late-come'  midwife. 
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Queen  Mab,  oi  a  falBe4>irth,or  mole, 
or  an  abortion !  That  is  all  the  dif- 
ference, but  it  IB  a  great  one;  and 
when  you  well  understand  it,  which, 
we  confess,  we  ourselves  do  not,  then 
will  you  understand  CTeat  part  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  wnole  concern. 

It  seems  to  us  therefore,  and  we 
hope  also  to  you,  that  painters  may 
legitimately  seek  for  the  subjects, 
even  of  their  greatest  works,  in  "pure 
poetry,'* — ^like  the  Fairy  Queen,  or 
in  such  a  drama  as  Shakspeare'a, 
which  is  not  "pure  poetry  — God 
forbid! — ^but  infinitely  better;  and 
we  may  add,  also  in  such  a  romance 
of  life  as  Don  Quixote,  which  occu- 
pies, it  may  be  generally  said,  in  the 
realms  of  Imagination,  a  place  be- 
tween that  poem  and  those  plays. 
And  so,  with  regard  to  all  poems,  and 
all  plays,  and  aU  romances,  that  have 
been  produced  by  the  lesser  Spen- 
sers,  and  Shakspeares,  and  Cervan- 
teses.     But,  in  all  other  orders  of 
composition  but   these  three— and 
mark  I  they  are  most  comprehensive 
— ^the  painter  who  takes  his  subjects 
from  the  poet,  does,  by  tliat  very  act, 
put  himself  far  beneath  his  inspired 
brother;  and  is,  at  the  best,  but  an 
imitator  of  an  original.    If  his  pic- 
ture is  far  better  than  the  poem  he 
paints  from,  still  he  is  not  himself 
equal  in  genius  to  the  poet;  for  the 
conception,  mark  ye  I  is  the  chief 
merit,  because  the  chief  difficulty; 
and  that  being  given,  or  rather  taken, 
you  see  at  once  that  the  borrower 
was  barren,  and  that  he  is  not  the 
father  of  his  own  child.  If  his  picture 
be  merely  about  as  good  as  the  poem, 
what  then  ?    Why,  the  man  is  an  ass 
for  doing  over  again  what  has  been 
done  well  already,  and  the  world  will 
take  measure  of  his  ears.    If  his  pic- 
ture, though  still  tolerable,  is  worse 
than  the  poem,  then  he  must  not 
hope  thereby  to  gain  admittance  as 
Associate  in  our  Royal  Academy; 
and,  if  it  be  absolutely  bad,  as  well 
as  borrowed,  he  must  be  knouted  in 
Ma^  and  sent  to  tlie  centre  of  Si- 
berian Cockaigne. 

Pardon  one  illustration.  There  it 
Bums's  Cottar's  Saturday  Night!  and 
several  painters  have  done  it — ^but 
observe,  not  Wilkie.  He  has  painted, 
in  one  of  these  very  Annuals,  Satur- 
day Night;  but  then  you  see  a  fine 
comfortable  old  fellow  of  a  grandfa^ 
ther  strapping  his  razor  by  the  fire- 
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side,  about  to  shear  a  week's  beard, 
and  that  little  stoic,  his  grand-child, 
enduring,  with  a  stiff-stubbormiess 
truly  Scottish  and  heroic,  the  brown- 
soap  driven  through  his  eyelids  by 
the  iron-hand  of  the  most  pitiless  vf 
the  Fates  or  Furies,'8crubbing,  as  if 
it  were  of  wood,  the  face  of  the 
trump  of  a  Trojan,  who  is  dour  a« 
death.  Genius  shuns  subjects  thai 
have  been  appropriated,  pvUy  from 
noble  pride,  and  partly  from  nobler 
principle;  while  clever  men»  to 
whom  that  gift  has  been  denied,  eo 
about,  purloining  up  and  down  th« 
whole  world  of  we  Fine  Arts,  at  the 
best  translators,  at  the  worst  thieves. 
Wilkie  allows  Bums  to  keep  his  own 
Cottar's  Saturday  Night  to  himself; 
and  so  would  Bums  liaTe  allowed 
Wilkie  to  keep  to  himself  his  own 
Rent-Day,  Blind  Fiddler,  and  Read- 
ing of  the  Will 

So  much  for  the  firsts— now  for 
the  second  of  our  two  great  Excep- 
tions to  the  general  mle,  that  all 
great  painters  will  find  subjects  (^ 
themselves  in  life,  past,  present,  or 
future,  and  not  take  those  which 
have  been  already  described  in 
words,  be  it  prose  or  veme.  The 
second  exception  applies  to  religious 
subjects.  aH  characters,  situadons, 
scenes,  events,  incidents  in  the  Bibl«, 
Old  or  New  Testament,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  painters.  And  for  Uiis  one  suf- 
ficient  reason,  that  the  Bible  isneither 
Prose  nor  Poetry — but  the  Langui^e 
of  Inspiration.  The  Bible,  we  pre- 
sume to  say,  is  not  a  work  of  genhi^ 
Deists  alone  view  it— orpretend  to 
do  so— in  that  light  There  is  do 
description,  for  example^  using  that 
term  in  its  right  sense,  in  the  account 
of  the  Cmcifixion.  Hie  dreadful 
event  happened ;  and  mention  is  made 
of  some  of  the  appalling  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  to  conceive  the  scene  is  free 
to  the  Poet  and  the  Painter,  and  ei- 
ther of  them,  expressing  his  concep- 
tion nobly  by  his  own  art,  achieves 
an  original  work.  But  suppose  that 
a  great  painter  had  painted  the  Trans- 
figuration, for  example,  would  a  great 
poet  stoop  to  write  a  poem  on  that 
particular  picture  ?  Surely  not;  and 
just  as  surely  not,  would  a  great 
painter  stoop  to  make  a  picture  trom 
a  poem  by  some  great  poet,  called 
tiie  Transfiguration.  There  are  two 
books— the  Book  of  Nature  and  the 
Book  of  ^M;  Both  lie  open  for  ho- 
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ly  perasal ;  and  both  alike,  if  P^ra- 
ged  in  that  spirit,  either  by  Religion 
or  Genius,  will  inspire  tlie  soul  that 
studies,  and  Uie  fruits  will  be  visible, 
in  the  one  case,  works  of  Faith  and 
Charity,  and  in  the  other  works  of 
Imagination  and  Passion,— both  in 
their  nature  less  human  than  divine, 
nor  incapable,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
easy  of  union,  and  in  that  union  im- 
mortal. 

But  lo  I  an  anffel,^if  ever  angel 
there  were  on  this  earth— with  one 
smile  scatters  our  philosophical  criti- 
cism into  atoms,  as  the  sun  a  heavy 
cloud,  and  for  her  sake — yet  to  us 
but  a  phantom — makes  our  old 
witherecl  heart  in  love  with  life.  Sir 
Thomas  Laurence,  when  he  goes  to 
heaven,  will  gaze  with  no  new  won- 
der on  the  spirits  there— for  all  the 
loveliest  of  God's  loveliest  creatures 
have  passed  before  his  eyes  in  those 
shades  of  earth— and  none  lovelier- 
no  offence,  we  trust,  in  tracing  the 
name,  than  <*  The  A^  Ellis."  What 
ineffable  sweetness,  and  what  radiant 
joy!  What— But  hush!  The  beautiful 
being  knows  not-^at  this  moment 
she  nas  forgot  it— that  her  face  is 
bathed  in  beauty  as  a  lily  in  sunshine, 
that  is  loath  to  dissolve  the  dew  on 
sudi  lovelv  leaves.  But  did  not  Sir 
Thomas  also  paint  Lady  Morjgan  ? 
What  a  strange  thing  the  association 
of  ideas !  He  did.  There  is  no  fe- 
deral rule  without  some  most  glaring 
and  staring  exception.  Wiy,  by 
the  way,  won't  Lady  Morgan  forgive 
that  mitter^f-fact  American — or,  to 
use  her  own  more  eloquent  words, 
**  this  Yankee  from  Boston,"— who 
treated  the  world  with  a  personal 
sketch  of  the  Wild  Irish  Girl  ?  **  At 
length,"  said  the  Yankee  from  Bos- 
ton, ''Lady  Morgan  entered.  She 
was  short,  with  a  broad  face,  blue, 
inexpressive  eyes,  and  seemed,  if 
auch  a  thing  may  be  named,  about 
forty  years  of  age.  Her  general  ap- 
pearance is  farlrom  handsome — it  is 
not  even  striking.  There  was  an 
evident  affectation  of  Parisian  taste 
in  her  dress  and  manner."  There 
is  nothing,  to  be  sure,  very  compli- 
mentary in  this — ^nothing  very  flatter- 
ine — yet  this  American  gentleman 
being,  like  most  of  his  travelling 
coun^men,  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
besides  a  subject  of  the  most  free 
government  on  the  foce  of  the  .whole 
eartb^aDd  consequently  not  so  chival* 
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rous  as  Christopher  North,  had  not, 
we  are  persuaded,  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  being  rude,  but  sincerely 
desired  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to 
state  fairly  first  impressions.  But  it 
is  dangerous  to  find  fault  witli  a 
lady's  race  or  figure;  and  for  our  own 
part,  we  admire  my  Ladv  Morgan's 
**  organization,  by  which  she  is  a  wife 
and  mother,"  much  more  than  we  do 
her  books.  So  we  hope  she  will  not 
be  as  sngry  with  us  as  with  the 
Yankee  from  Boston.  Only  hear 
how  'she  belabours  Jonathan.  ^  I 
appeal — I  appeal  from  Uiis  Cara- 
vaggio  of  Boston  to  the  Titian  of  his 
a^e  and  country  ; — I  appeal  to  you, 
Sir  Thomas  Laurence !  would  you 
have  penciled  a  short,  squat,  broad- 
faced,  inexpressive,  affected,  French- 
ified, Qreenland-^ea4ike  Lady  of 
any  age?  ******«« 
And  yet  you  did  paint  the  picture  of 
this  Lapland  Fen««— this  inpersonar 
tion  of  a  Dublin  cod-fish,  this  pendant 
to  Hogarth's  Puissarde  at  the  Gate  of 
Calais,  who  bears  so  striking  a  ro- 
semblfusce  to  the  maiden  ray  she  ex- 
hibitsfor  sale  /"  The  "  spretm  injuria 
formed*  has  driven  Lady  Morgan  to 
calumniate  the  Yankee  a  hundred 
times  worse  than  he  has  calumniated 
''the  sweet  flesh"  in  which  she  is  her- 
self "  imparadised."  His  language  is 
Slain,  but  it  is  not  ungentleman  ly^ers 
I  coarse,  and  most  unladylike.  He 
says, ''  her  general  appearance  is  far 
from  handsome ;"  she  says  that  means 
"  the  impersonation  of  a  Dublin-bay 
cod-fish  I"  He  says  she  was  **  short" 
— she  adds  ^  squat;"  he  says  her 
person  **  is  not  even  striking/' — she 
substitutes  for  that  simple  phrase  the 
more  picturesaue  ima^e  of  a  "  Lap- 
land Venus ;"  he  speaks  of  «  affecta- 
tion of  Pctrisian  taste," — she  asserts 
that  means  **  k  pendant  to  Hogarth's 
Poissarde  at  the  Gates  of  Calais  ;" 
he  leaves  the  reader  to  conjecture 
the  tout'ensemble  of  **  the  organiza- 
tion by  which  women  are  wives  and 
mothers," — she  assumes  that  it  bears 
**  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  maiden 
ray  exhibited  for  sale."  And  this  is 
the  lady  who  says  indignantly, "  let 
Quarterlies  and  Blackwoods  libel  I" 
Alas !  alas !  our  dear  Lady  Morgan, 
"  that  we  could  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us," — and  then  you  would 
weep  tears  over  your  monstrous  mis- 
representation of  the  meaninff^of  the 
blunty  honest  Yankee  from  Boston, 
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'<  Fart  at  Arabian  traea 

Their  medicinal  gum** — 

But,  gentle  reader,  turn  from  tbia 
little  episode  and  its  subject,  and 
flying  from  earth  to  heaven — from  a 
jdly  to  a  8tar-*€ontemplate  the  coun- 
tenance of  an  aneel  in  the  Honoura- 
ble Georgiana  A^EIIiS— aisc/6^«/f/7. 


But  to  return  to  Lady  M oi^u, 
just  for  one  single  minute,  and  wm  a 
feeling  of  much  kindliness — ^will  she 
have  Uie  goodness  to  allow  us  to  di- 
rect her  attention  to  the  foUowing 
lines,  in  ^  The  Forget-me^Not^"  bj  aa 
EngliahLady? 


**  TO  MR  LUCAS. 

«  Written  whiie  $ittmff  |o  km  far  n^  Portrait.   December,  \%%L 

BT  MART  MITPORD. 

**  Oh  I  young  imd  richly  ffiftedl  Bom  to  claim 
No  Tulgar  p&ce  amidst  tae  sons  of  fame ; 
With  shapes  of  beauty  haunting  thee  like  dretupa. 
And  skill,  to  realize  Art's  loftiest  themes; 
How  wearisome  to  thee  the  task  must  be. 
To  copy  these  coarse  features  painfully; 
Faded  by  time,  and  paled  by  care,  to  trace 
The  dim  complexion  of  this  ho^nely  face ; 
And  lend  to  a  bent  brow  and  anxious  eye 
Tliy  holiest  toil,  thine  art's  high  mystery. 
Yet  by  that  art,  almost  methinks  divine, 
By  hand,  and  colour,  and  the  skilful  line. 
Which  at  a  stroke  can  strengthen  and  refine^ 
And  mostly  by  the  invisible  influence 
Of  thine  own  spirit,  gleams  of  thought  and  sense 
Shoot  o'er  the  care-worn  forehead,  qnd  illume 
The  heaFT  eye,  and  break  the  leaden  gloom ; 
Even  as  the  sunbeams  on  the  rudest  ground 
Fling  dieir  illusive  glories  wide  around. 
And  make  the  dullest  scene  of  nature  bright 
By  the  reflection  of  their  own  pure  light  T' 


Now,  would  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
hesitate  one  moment  to  do  as  Mr 
Lucas  —  himself  a  man  of  very 
exquisite  genius— was  proud  to  do 
— to  paint  Miss  Mitford?  No;  he 
woula  be  delighted  to  receive  ho- 
nour as  well  as  to  bestow,  by  draw- 
ing a  finished  portrait  of  the  author 
of^"  Our  Village"  and  of  "  Rienai." 
Miss  Mitford's  features  may  possibly 
be  coarse^  though  we  do  not  believe 
they  are  so,  even  on  her  own  con- 
fession. But  heaven-bom  imagina^ 
tiou  and  home-born  feeling  disdain 
not  to  dwell  on  those  coarse  fea- 
tures, making  them  J?it6,  ay,  finer  far 
to  all  eyes  tliat  can  see,  than  if  shaped 
to  the  most  delicate  line  of  beautv, 
yet  without  soul-expression.  Look, 
tlien,  on  "  this  picture,  and  on  this" 
— Lady  Morgan's  furious  caricature 
of  herself,  scrawled  to  shame  the  Yan- 
kee from  Boston,  but  which  merely 
proves  that  his  picture  was  true  to 
nature,  though  not  at  all  idealized  j 
and  Miss  Mitford's  poili'ait  pf  her* 


self,  drawn  in  humili^  and  meek- 
ness, not  untouched  with  sadness  and 
sorrow,  and  we  for  a  moment  grant, 
in  outline  and  colouring  also  tme 
to  nature,  but  idealized,  not  by  Mr 
Lucas — admirable  artist  though  he 
be — but  by  genius  flin^ng  on  that 
homely  face  its  own  lights  and  its 
own  shadows,  filling  the  **  heavy  eye^ 
with  heavenly  lustre,  in  which  the 
^  leaden  ffloom"  evanishes  away; 
crowning  Uie  "  care-worn  forehead'* 
with  halo,  and  moulding  the  lips  to 
that  highest  of  all  beauty— a  bratb- 
inff  inspiration. 

ne  must  lay  the  Keepsake  most 
reluctantly  aside ;  but  were  we  to  in- 
dite eulogies  all  night  long,  we  should 
fail  in  imparting  to  those  who  hare 
not  seen  it  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
matchless  beauties.  The  engravings 
seem  to  us  to  be  lai^er  than  those 
in  any  other  Annual,  and  they  are 
also  mr  more  numerous-^  so  that, 
open  the  volume  aa  you  may,  some 
splendid  ima^  bursts  upon  four 
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gaxe,  aad  tou  are  lost  in  lov^,  admi« 
ration,  and  wonder.  Laurence,  Ste- 
phanoff,  Lealie,  Chalon,  all  shbe 
here  in  their  brighteat  feniua  «apd 
Heath,  and  — ,  and  -m  ■ .,  and 
—  *  -,  have  oarried,  in  these  spe* 
cimens,  the  art  of  engniTinff  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection.  The  edi- 
tor says,  in  his  Preface,  with  justi- 
fiable exultation,  "  the  last  year's 
Keepsake  has  been  found  in  every 
respectable  bookseller*s  shop  in  Fu« 
rope,  India,  and  America  ;*'  and  we 
can  assure  these  three  quarters  of 
Uie  world,  that  the  Keepsake  of  this 
year  la,  in  idl  respects,  superior  \q 
its  predecessors. 

So  much  for  the  first  Triad;  and 
now,  by  the  same  sort  of  delicate  and 
indefinite  affinities,  seem  to  our  heart 
and  eyes  to  be  allied  the  **  Friend- 
ship's Offering,"  the  **  Iris,"  and  the 
«  Amulet"  Tlie  Iris,  indeed,  is  call- 
ed on  die  title-page,  a  Religious  Of- 
fering s  and  Friendship  is  almost  as 
sacred  and  holy  a  thing  as  Religion. 
And  what  more  potent  ^  Amulet" 
tlian  Friendship— except  Religion— 


to  work  a  charm  on  p^  grief,  and 
despair,  and  change  this  weary  world 
into  better  than  Fairy— into  Angel- 
land?  There  then  lies  the  Second 
Triad,  in  soft  and  subdued  light  of 
its  own,  like  three  white  roses  on  one 
stalk,  or  three  white  lilies;  fpr  these 
sister-flowers  are  convertible  into 
one  another  at  the  plastic  pleasure  of 
Imagination  dallying  with  the  sweet 
things  it  loves— Imagination,  who 
ihen  works  magical  transformations 
among  all  the  breathing,  blushing, 
and  balmy  creatures— still  but  not 
insensate-*of  the  green  dew-world 
of  the  Beautiful ;  ttU  flower  and  leaf, 
bud  and  blossom,  we  can  no  more 
distinguish  from  each  other;  and  the 
shrub  on  the  cottage  wall  breathes 
forth  the  same  spirit  as  tiie  cedar  on 
Lebanon,both  lifting  up  tiieir  heads— 
the  high  and  the  humole— rejoicing- 
ly together  in  heaven's  sunshine,  and 
in  the  blue  serene  of  her  cloudless 
skies. 

With  especial  kindness  we  look  on 
the 


friendship's  offering, 


for  sake  of  the  amiable  and  ingenioua 
Editor.  Mr  Pringle  is  one  of  Scot- 
land's true  tuneful  sons,  and  a  poet  of 
taste,  feeling,  and  genius.  These  are 
qualities  which  we  never  attribute  to 
any  subject  in  which  they  do  not  in- 
here ;  and  Mr  Fringle  has  proved  his 
possession  of  them  by  many  strains  of 

Sentie  and  genuine  poetry.  He  had 
one  so  before  he  leh  liis  native  land, 
bv  his  *'  Autumnal  Scenes,"  which, 
af wavs  natural,  were  often  beautiful ; 
and  bis  **  African  Sketches,"  drawn 
from  life,  are  often,  to  an  admirable 
degree,  spirited  and  picturesque— at 
once  Poetry  and  Painting.  It  pleases 
us,  too,  to  see  that  he  has  not  forgot- 
ten, in  absence  and  distance,  <<  his 
auld  respected  mither,'  but  that  the 
banks  and  braes  o'  bonny  Kale,  and 
Beaumont,  and  Teviot,  and  Tweed, 
are  as  brightiy-broomy  before  the 
eyes  of  his  imagination  now,  as  when 
of  old  he  lay  in  youthful  reveries 
among  the  golden  glow,  all  astir  with 
the  birds,  and  bees,  and  lambs,  of  that 
pastoral  paradise.  We  never  deny» 
that  of  all  our  critical  qualities,  na- 
tionality is  the  chief;  nor  are  we  ever 
so  happy  as  when  we  can  conscien- 
tiously extol  the  geniua  of  a  Scotch- 


man—especially  if,  as  in  Mr  Pringle's 
case,  while  his  spirit  has  been  with 
it  still,  he  has  in  the  flesh  been  long 
and  far  a  wide-world-weary-wander* 
er,andastranger  from  his  Fatherland. 
See— here  are  three  Visions  of  fe- 
male loveliness,  by  that  first-rate  art- 
ist, J.  Wood;  and  though  they  are 
all,  we  believe,  different  subjects,  yet 
it  pleases  us  to  think  them  one-^only 
at  different  seasons  of  life.  And  first 
ui  gay  girlhood,  gleams  on  our  gaze, 
in  the  nght  of  smile  and  song,  mirtii 
and  music — ^with  radiant  ringlets 
freelv  flowing  in  the  windy  |;loom, 
which  her  joyous  head  irradiates — 
with  bare  bosom,  white  as  its  own  in- 
nocence, and  fair  rounded  arm  cross- 
ed thereon,  with  flying  fingers  to  touch 
the  merry  strings— Lyra,  of  whom 
that  often  elegant  and  always  power- 
ful writer  Kennedy  smgs— 

"  Meet  emblem  of  tbe  fairest  dreams 

or  Poesy  art  thou  ; 
Sweet  Lyra,  with  thy  locks  of  youth 

Around  thy  thoughtful  brow. 

Tbs  iscrsd  instmnont  of  soog 
That  woos  thy  high  command, 


M^  well  give  forth  its  holiest  tones 
&Dcath  so  pore  a  hand. 
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O  wcM  the  Mlnstrers  soul  still  warmed 

By  visions  lilce  to  thee, 
Hoir  blest  in  this  world's  wilderness 

His  quiet  walk  would  be  !** 

A  few  summers  have  swam  bjr» 
and  lo  !  Lyra  erown  to  woman's 
height^  decked  like  one  soon  about  to 
become  abride— one  hand  already  fill- 
ed with  flowers,  and  another  gently 
breaking  from  its  stalk  a  full-blown 
rose— «he  herself  yet  but  budding— 
but  then  such  a  bud  I  so  full  of  scarce- 
ly hidden  beauty,  impatient  to  evolve 
itself  out  into  the  sun's  eye,  and  to 
the  kisses  of  the  enamoured  air ! 
**  Mine  own  I"  No  other  name  has 
the  sweet  creature — and  we  cannot 
help  vainly  wishing,  that  she  were  so 
indleed :  IBut,  oh  I  Venus  and  ApoUo, 
Cupid  and  Hymen  I  whom  have  we 
here  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  two 
little  wingecT  deities — maXe  and  fe- 
male—watching her  voluptuous  rest? 
Is  it  Lyra— is  it "  Mine  Own"— woo'd, 
won,  wedded,  and  enioyed,andawait- 
in^  diere,  at  nightfall,  the  approach 
of  her  blessed  bridegroom,  ere  yet 
the  "  Honeymoon,"— for  so  is  the 
picture  called— has  begun  to  wane  in 
the  sky  ? 

"  Old  as  we  are— for  ladies*  love  unfit,* 

we  cannot  look  there,  and  not  de- 
voutly wish  ourselves— «r — nay,  the 
Benedict.  But,  pshaw  I  to  break  that 
idle  dream,  here  is  *^  Reading  the 
News,"  one  of  Wilkie's  admirable 

groups,  and  we  may  envy  that  tall 
aker  with  the  tray  on  his  head — 
if  baker  indeed  he  be; — But  the 
candle  needs  snuffing — Ha!  what's 
this— we  have  lost  our  place,  and 
lo,  and  behold  Mount  Vesuvius,  from 
whose  crater  all  the  infernal  spi- 
rits in  Italy  are  making  an  erup- 
tion. No  child's  play  there-*but  we 
cannot  shew  you  the  engraving  by 
Jeavons,  from  Turner's  picture ;  nor 


tUDL  we  quote  a  few  of  the  "  words 
that  bum,*'  of  the  writer  who  hai 
illustrated  it  by  a  very  striknig  storr, 
entitled  **  D  Vesuviano,"  winch  rt- 
minds  us  of  the  poweiful  genius  of 
Croley.    From  this  *■  hideous  raio 
and  combustion,"  how  delightful  to 
turn  to  the  romantic  town  and  mo- 
numental environs  of  old  Spoietum, 
the  town  which  Hannibal  attacked 
inunediately  after  the  battle  of  Hui- 
simenus,8ad  the  inhabitants  of  whith 
still  glory  in  liavinfl^  repoked  the 
Carthaginian  eenenu.     The  o^ 
ving  is  m>m  a  sketch  bjr  thai  connuB- 
mate  amateur  artist  Captain  Mdrille 
Grindlay,  whose  superD  work  os  the 
Architectural  Remains  and  Scenes 
ry  of  India  must  be  known  to  ereij 
lover  of  tiie  fine  arts,    «  The  follow- 
ing cursory  notice,"  says  Mr  Prinsle, 
"  brief  as  it  is,  extracted  by  hii  ( >fr 
Rogers)  kind  indulgence  fnmi  his 
travelling  note-book,  will  probably 
be  esteemed  bf  most  readnv  mm 
interesting  than  pages  of  farther  dis 
tails  from  more  ordinary  tourists.'* 
We  open  our  eyes  almost  as  wide  as 
our  mouths  at  thia  announcemeot, 
reisolving,  vnth  all  the  three,  to  de- 
vour the  *  cursory  notice"  of  Spoie- 
tum by  the  author  of  JacqueUne.  It 
is  but  a  small  mouthfur-^aiid  not 
difficult  to  bolt.    Her«  it  is.  **  Spo- 
leto,  vnth  its  walls  and  turrets,  aooo 
appeared  on  the  mountain-side.  Hie 

Sate  of  Hannibal— 4he  gigantic  aque- 
uct  crossing  a  deep  and  unfatboia- 
able  chasm  (deep,  but  not  unfatbom- 
able,  Mr  Rogers,  sajr  we,  who  hare 
never  seen  it,  except  m  C^udo 
Grindlay's  sketch)— saw  it  by  moon- 
light ;  and  its  vastness  and  entire- 
ness,  connecting  us  at  once  with  some 
mighty  and  unknown  pe<mle,  affect- 
ed me  deeply."  Bah !  But  Mr  Pringte 
himself  has  written  some  very  beau- 
tiful lines  on  Spoleto : — 


''  A  scene  such  as  we  picture  in  our  dreams : 

Grey  castled  rocks,  green  woods,  and  glittering  streams, 

Mountains  in  massive  grandeur  towering  high ; 

Spires  gleaming  in  the  soft  Ausonian  sky; 

CJpoves,  gardens,  villas,  in  their  rich  array; 

Majestic  ruins,  glorious  in  decay : 

Marvels,  by  Art  and  Nature  jointiy  wrought,— 

And  every  stone  instinct  with  teeming  thought: 

Such  look'st  thou,  fair  Spoleto  I — And  the  art 

That  through  the  eye  speaks  volumes  to  the  heart, 

Liftmg  the  veil  that  envious  distance  drew. 

Reveals  thee,  bathed  in  beauty,  to  our  view; 
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Each  feature  BO  dktmct-^-^o  freahly  fiur. 
We  almost  seem  to  scent  thf  mountain  air— 
Breathing  upon  U8»  from  jon  dump  of  pines ; 
Where  the  blithe  goat-herd  'mid  his  flodc  reclines. 

How  rich  the  landscape  I  opening,  as  we  look, 

To  many  a  sacred  fane  and  sf  Ivan  nook ; 

While  through  the  vale,  by  antique  arches  spann*d. 

The  river,  like  some  stream  of  rairyhind. 

Pours  its  bright  waters, — ^with  deep  solemn  sound. 

As  if  rehearsmg  to  the  rocks  around 

The  tale  of  other  times.    Methinks  I  hear  * 

Its  dream-like  murmur  melting  on  the  ear, — 

Telling  of  might;^  chiefs,  whose  deeds  sublime 

Loom  out  gigantic  o*er  the  gulfs  of  time ; 

Of  the  stem  African,  whose  concluering  powers 

Recoil'd  abash'd  from  those  heroic  towers ; 

Of  him  who,  when  Rome's  fflorious  days  were  gone, 

Built  yon  ^m  pile  to  prop  his  Gothic  throne ; 

Of  Belisanus,  Narses — But  'twere  vain 

To  weave  such  names  into  this  idle  strain ; 

These  mouldering  mounds  their  towering  aims  proclaim ; 

The  Historic  Muse  hath  given  their  acts  to  fame. 

Spoleto !  midst  thy  hills  and  storied  piles, 
Tny  classic  haunts,  and  legendary  aisles, 
'Twere  sweet,  meUiinks,  ere  life  hath  pass'd  away, 
*  To  spend  one  long,  reflective  summers  day. 
Beneath  those  quiet  shades  my  limbs  to  cast. 
And  muse  o'er  all  that  links  thee  to  the  past. 
To  linger  on,  through  twilight's  wizard  hour. 
Till  the  wan  moon  gleam'd  high  o'er  rock  and  tower. 
And  with  her  necromantic  lustre  strange. 
Lit  up  the  landscape  with  a  solemn  chai^ie, 
Gilding  its  grandeur  into  sad  relief. 
Like  a  pale  widow  stately  in  her  grief. 

It  delights  us   to  see  the  Ettrick  Thou  hait  that  eye  was  mine  erewhlle^ 

Shepherd  in  Mr  Pringle's  *•  Friend-  Thy  mother's  blithe  and  grateful  smile, 

ship^s   Offering."     The    Shepherd's  And  such  a  pUyful  merry  mien 

heart  is  as  warm  as  his  genius  is  That  care  flies  off  where'er  tbou*rt  teen 
bright;  and  no  purer  happiness  to 

him  than  to  add  a  strinir  to  the  harp  And  if  aright  I  read  thy  mind, 

in  the  hand  of  a  dearcompanion  oT  The  child  of  nature  thou'rtdwign'd ; 

old,  to  hang  on  it  a  garlantf^sweet  JT'  «^  T^"'  l*^ ."^"l  Sl^L.- 

wild  floweil  from  t&Forest    Pret.  Thou  mimUJ'stchiW,  and  Wrd,  and  beast, 

tier  daisies  are  no  where  to  be  seen  C««t  cry  Uke  Maggy  o^^}^^^ 

than  those  that  dance  on  the  green-  ^^^''  ^  n  "^yl^i^Tr^      ^ 

swardbeforethedoorofMounf^^^^^  ^d'{:::h^K!rbl2::S^^^^^ 

ger--and  is  not  Uie  beauty  of  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^l^Ji^  „^,„,  ^^h,r, 

prettiest  of  them  all  made  «  still  more  ^h^^  ^    ^  .U  ^^^e  «m.ds  together ; 

beauteous"  by  as  fine  a  gush  of  paP  Then  who  can  say,  thou  happy  creature, 

rental  poetry  as  ever  flowed  from  the  Thon*rt  not  the  very  chUd  of  nature ! 
holiest  recesses  of  nature  in  a  father's 

bosom  ?  Q^^^  ^f  ^y  ,j^  ^j  dearest  love ! 

"  A  sAas's  ADDaass  to  his  toumoist  As  precious  gift  from  God  above, 

DAUGHTxa.  I  take  thy  pure  and  gentle  frame, 

"  Come  to  my  arms,  my  dear  wee  pet !  And  tiny  mind  of  mounting  flame, 

My  glecMme,  genUe  Harriet !  And  hope  that  through  Uie*s  chequer'd 
The  sweetest  babe  art  thou  to  me  glade, 

That  ever  sat  on  parent's  l&nee ;  That  weary  path  that  idl  must  tread, 

Thy  every  feature  is  so  cheering.  Some  credit  from  thy  name  will  flow 

And  every  motion  lo  endearing.  To  the  old  bard  who  loved  thee  so. 
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At  leoat  tlum  ihalt  not  want  tby  mei*d, 
His  blessing  on  tby  beauteous  head, 
And  prayers  to  Him  Whose  sacred  breaih 
Lighten*d  the  shades  of  life  and  death^-^i- 
Who  said,  with  sweet  benignity, 
'  Let  little  children  come  to  me.* 


[Dec. 


'Tis  very  strange,  my  little  dOT«  I 
That  all  I  erer  lored,  or  loTe^ 
In  wondrous  visions  still  I  trace^ 
While  gazing  on  thy  guiltless  facew 
Thy  very  name  brings  to  my  mind 
One,  whose  high  birth  and  sonl  refined 
Withheld  her  not  from  naming  me^ 
Even  in  life's  last  extremity. 
Sweet  babe  !  thou  art  memorial  dear 
Of  all  I  honour  and  rerere  ! 

Come,  look  not  sad :  though  sorrow  now 
Broods  on  thy  father*8  thoughtful  browy 
And  on  the  reverie  he  would  dwell, 
Thy  prattle  soon  will  that  expeL 
How  darest  thou  frown,  thou  fireakiali 

fay! 
And  turn  thy  chubby  face  away, 
And  pout,  as  if  thou  took*»t  amis* 
Thy  partial  parent's  offer*d  kiss  ! 
Full  well  I  know  thy  deep  desijg^n ; 
'Tis  to  turn  back  thy  face  to  mihe, 
With  triple  burst  of  Joyous  glee^ 
And  fifty  strains  at  mimicry  ! 

Crow  on,  sweet  child !  thy  wild  delight 
Is  moved  by  visions  heavenly  bright : 
What  wealth  from  nature  mayst  thougain 
With  promptings  high  to  heart  and  brain, 
But  hope  is  all — ^though  yet  unproved. 
Thou  art  a  shepherd's  best  beloved  : 
And  now  above  thy  brow  sb  lair, 
And  flowing  films  of  flaxen  hair, 
I  lay  my  hand  once  more,  and  frame 
A  blessing,  in  the  holy  name 
Of  that  supreme  Divinity 
Who  breathed  a  living  soul  in  thee." 

Fairest  of  virgins^  Emily  Callander, 
wert  thou,  two  short  years  ago,  when 
at  that  annual  festival  in  Buchanan 
Lodge,  we  put  into  thy  yet  untouch- 
.ed  bosom,  a  silken  silver-lettered 
copy  of  the  *•  Friendship's  Offering." 
Deep  as  the  ideal  concentrated  bhish 
of  ten  thousand  moss  roses,  was  then 
the  blush  that  drowned  in  celestial 
odours*  the  very  soul  -  of  all  those 
whitest  lilies  expiring  for  a  moment 
in  the  fragrant  paradise  of  thy  breast. 
Folded  as  in  prayer  were  then  tiiose 
pale  hands — ^pale  shall  we  not  fear 
to  call  them  in  that  pensive  attitude 
— upon  our  Christmas  present  press- 
ed to  thy  beating  heart  I  The  gift  of 
an  old  man  who  loved  thee  as  a  father 
--nor  ever  on  this  earth  looked  upon 
a  father's  face  eyes  more  <*  affection- 


ate and  glad**  of  his  imif  diild.  Bat 
for  a  moment!  Porasonthyf«H«head 
was  the  light  of  the  gazelle — so  on 
thy  feet  was  fiieiii«^n  of  that£ure«4 
creature  of  the  wildemeoa;  and  al- 
most  ere  our  blessing  had  hJlen  up- 
on thy  golden  hair,  away  didst  thou 
dide  from  beneatii  these  witiier^ 
bands  into  the  open  moonliglit,  and 
lend  diviner  lustre  to  all  the  dewy 
stars  !  Fairest  of  Mrgina— Emily 
Callender — art  thou  now  no  more ! 
But  meekest— most  tnode8U-<Oh! 
how  composedly  graceful— and  how 
gladly  grave !)  may  we  dare  afanoi^ 
to  say— without  injury  to  thy  m- 
tle  lovelines8-«.mo8t  majestic  ot  ail 
young  Matrons  whom  now  the  sub 
delights  to  look  on-^-with  one  liviii^ 
blossom  on  thy  bosom,  and  vaoabar 
at  thy  knee,  whom  heaven  pmerre 
from  blight  for  ever,  dear  Buds !  for 
sake  of  Uie  holy  stalk  on  which  th<>y 

g-ow»  for  sake  of  that  foll-blowD 
ose^  that  bangs  over  th«n  its  pen- 
sive beauty,  and  with  a  tremidous 
stirjof  happiness,  lets  fall  upon  th^m 
a  celestial  shower  of  tears  I 

Our  own  copy  of  the  "  FHendship's 
Offering,"  (for  Mr  Pnngle,  in  the 
bustle  of  business,  has  forgotten  to 
send  us  a  t'reseutation  one),  we  shall 
by  an  especial  messenger — nay,  nay, 
with  our  own  hands  snail  it  be  de- 
livered into  thine—**  O  viife  and  mo- 
ther blest"— and  in  a  year  or  two 
(how  swiftly  with  thee  on  downy 
pinions  are  the  hours  now  flying  by  f) 
that  small  image  of  thy  loveliest  self 
will  be  turning  over  the  leaves  with 
her  tiny  hands,  and  with  bewilderiMl 
eyes  ranging  over  the  pictures  thew, 
so  like,  and  yet  so  unuke  the  scenes 
and  beings  of  her  own  happy  world, 
then,  and  long  long  afterwards, 
may  it  be  so— peopled,  along  with 
living  shapes,  with  Uie  strange  sweet 
shadowings  of  childhood's  dreams ! 
Such  volumes  awaken  the  youog  spi- 
rit like  the  fleecy  clouds  so  white  on 
the  beautiful  bosom  of  the  blue  «ky 
—like  the  starry  flowers  that  sprins: 
strews  over,  the  green  eartib,  as  if 
they  had  dropped  from  heaven— 4he 
creations  of  the  painter  and  Ae  poet 
are  all  added  in  the  sacred  simplicity 
of  the  soul,  to  the  new  realities  tmeo- 
ing  up  daily  before  it,  and  all  re- 
ceived with  a  holy  credulity  into  the 
heart  of  its  ioyful  and  sinless  life. 
Yet  even  childhood  is  aware  of  some 
difference,  as  they  fall  upon  its  cheek, 
between  the  tears  shed  over  a  pic^ 
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ture  or  ft  tale,  and  those  poured  out 
for  the  sake  of  the  sick  or  *d3rinff,  on 
whose  embrace  it  baa  lain,  And  Kiss- 
ed in  love  or  reverence,  a  sister  or 
a  mother's  lips  I  And  dearer  to  it  is 
the  flash  of  J07  sent  from  the  orb  of 
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a  father's  approving  ejre  than  all  the 
intensest  happiness  ever  enjoyed  at 
the  ending  or  some  mournful  story^ 
when  all  the  wretched  are  comfort- 
ed, iemd  ^e  good  rewarded  by  all 
they  love  for  all  they  had  suffered ! 


THE  IRIS  ! 


In  all  nature  no  such  other  beau- 
tiful Apparition!  Let  thonaaiidB  on 
thousanoa  of  Rainbowa  have  come 
before  yon  on  the  eunny  gloom, 
and  yet  does  it  not  always  seem 
to  your  heart,  at  each  quiet  start- 
ling, as  if  one  and  the  same  crea- 
ture reappeared— >the  colour-beam- 
ing child  of  calm  and  storm  ?   The 
clouds  pass  awa^— 4md  their  faces 
are   forgotten— fair,   wild,   strange 
though  Uiey  be;  in  the  troops  and 
companies   of  this  evening^s  airy 
phantoms,  you  think  of  no  resem- 
blance to  those  on  which  you  gazed 
yestreen;  in  ceaseless  succession  on 
they  go  over  the  rim  of  the  earth 
as  into  the  grave  of  oblivion;  we 
mourn  them  not  as  they  fade;  and 
the  blue  silence  of  each  day's  sky 
is  supplied  with  those  shadowy  in- 
habitants that  tenant  it  but  for  that 
shortest  tenn,  and  unregretted  shift 
away,  and  away,  and  away  for  ever. 
But  thou  I  O  bold,  bright,  and  beau- 
teous Rainbow,  dost  seem^n  spite 
of  all  tiiy  sudden  disappearances— 
and  oft  indeed  to  our  eyes  thou  diest 
as  it  were  the  moment  thou  art  bom 
—still  to  have  an  abiding  place  in 
the  sky.    Fronting  the  sun  so  glo- 
riously, no  Shadow  thou !  Imagina- 
tion endows  thee  with  a  separate-^ 
an  Independent  being  of  thine  owp 
—and  in  thee  behol£  a  living  pre- 
sence, that  might  endure  even  were 
the  sun  swept  from  heaven.    Not 
painted  on  the  clouds  seemestthou! 
But,  piled  up  so  magnificently,  back 
ground  do  uie  clouds  appear  to  be 
to  thee  a  very  angel  on  the  front  of 
the  picture  of  air,  earth  and  sky ! 
Imagination  feels  that  thou  comest 
from  afar  to  dwell  for  a  short  space 
by  the  gates  of  that  abyss  of  black- 
ness in  which  the  mountains  would 
be  lost,  if  thou  didst  not  illumine 
them,  and  hold  all  their  rocks  and 
ravines  within  the  visible  world,  in 
spite  of  the  nightrlikefall  flung  down 
from  that  thunder-cloud.    Oh !  what 
a  tinge  of  supernatural  beauty — so 
it  seems— fahit  faint  at  finrt,  as  if 


rather  than  reality  an  unsteady  and 
wavering  creation  of  colour  within 
the  dreaming  spirit,— when,  on  the 
blue  light  of  the  distant  (dr  that  ap- 
pears a  very  solid,  so  dense  the  calm, 
IS  breathed  the  imcertain  coming-* 
the  doubtful  visiting  of  the  Rainbow. 
Faint,  faint  at  first — ^but  if  you  can 
-^look  away  but  for  one  single  mo- 
ment—and on  the  quick  return  of 
your  eyes  to  the  haunted  spot  of 
sky,  they  meet  a  Meteor  I  And  lo! 
higher  up— another — and  another; 
till  bouna  all  together  on  a  sudden 
by  the  spfa^t  of  beauty — they  are  one 
arch— «  full-formed  Rainbow— daz- 
zling, nay,  say  not  dazzling,  for  the 
fiush  is  as  of  a  garland  of  heaven's 
own  dewy  spring  flowers,  but  to  tlie 
sense  of  lignt  so  bright  with  irre- 
sistible attraction,  that  nought  else 
in  the  creation  do  vour  eyes  be- 
hold but  the  glory  in  which  now 
lives  your  whole  ^Eucing  soul,  never 
suspecting— never  remembering — 
but  entirSy  and  blissfully  forgetful 
that  it  is  but  an  Apparition,  by  the 
laws  of  nature  evanescent  in  hea- 
ven, even  as  Joy  on  earth  I 

T^e  Iris! — But  no  more  of  our  own 
reveries.  Ye  have  all  Campbell's 
Address  to  the  Rainbow  by  heart 
That  is,  indeed,  a  poem  that,  like  the 
glory  it  hymns,  seems  bom  of  the  sky 
It  spans,  and  within  itself  embraces 
all  the  most  beautiful  region  of  the 
celestial,  interfused  with  all  that  is 
loveliest  here  below  in  the  terrestrial 
world.  With  that  divine  song  in  our 
heart,  we  lift  up  the  "loveliest  An- 
nual, with  the  loveliest  name,"  and 
lo!  fit  vision  to  follow  that  of  the 
Arch  of  Promise,  ^  The  Madonna  and 
Child!" 

«  O!  happiest  Thou  of  all. 
Who  bare  the  deadly  thrall, 
Which,  for  one  mother's  crime,  to  all  was 

given; 
Her  first  of  mortal  birth 
Brought  Death  to  reign  on  earth. 
Bat  Thine  bringst  light  and  life  again  from 

heaven.** 

Is  that,  on  the  title-page,  the  Ecce 
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Homo  of  Carlo  Dolci,  or  by  what 
other  name  is  kBOwn,  amid  the  divine 
effulgence  radiating  from  it  like  strong 
sunbeams,  the  ineffable  sanctity  S 
that  gently  bowed  and  deeply  adoring 
head?    A  more  than  human  beauty 
seems  to  inspire  the  locks  of  that 
long-flowing  hair!    No  passion,  but 
that  of  grief  and  pity  for  the  sinfid 
whom  he  was  sent  to  save,  seems 
ever  to  have  touched  that  serenest 
foiahead — that  countenance  so  gr»> 
cious  and  benign  to  man  on  earth, 
even  now  that  3ie  Son  is  praying  to 
his  "  Father  which  is  in  heaven."    A 
repining  earthly  spirit  might  learn 
resignation  from  the  divine  calm  that 
breathes  there  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
— And  see  here  again,  "  The  Infant 
Christ  with  flowers."   Say  not  infant; 
for  all  these  divine  features  sneak. 
And  it  seems  to  us  that  Carlo  Dolci 
has  given  to  that  young  countenance 
-^haloed  as  the  head  is  with  light,  and 
with  ringlets  holy  as  the  ligAt,  and 
in  its  brightness  outshining  Uie  glow 
of  the  glorious  flowers  ^^erea  un- 
der one  of  the  arms  of  ttie  Christ,-^ 
a  divinely  mournful  expression,  as  if 
the  religioms  painter  felt  all  the  while 
that  thi%  though  yet  unshadowed  by 
actual  tTMible,  was  the  face  of  one 
who  was  ordained,  for  our  sakes,  to 
be  ''  a  man  of  sorrow,  and  acquainted 
with  grief."    We  have  dim  and  mys- 
terious thoughts  and  feelings  for  ''the 
Infant  Christ  with  Flowers,"  which, 
perhaps,  we  never  could  express  in 
verse;  thoughts  and  feelings  that  are 
not  hinted  at  in  Mr  Dale's  lines— 
which,  however,  are,  we  tiiink,  very 
beautiful.    Mr  Dale  is  the  editor  of 
the  Iris ;  and  seven  of  the  best  com- 
positions in  the  volume  are  from  his 
pen,  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral title  of  "Illustrations  of  Scrip- 
ture."    What  he  means  by  saying, 
in  his  Preface,  that  a  special  agree- 
ment to  wiite  this  series  of  poems, 
illustrative  of  seven  of  the  engravings, 
was  felt  by  him  to  impose  fetters,  at 
once  irksome  and  oppressive,  we 
cannot  make  out    To  such  a  man, 
w«,  in  our  simplicity,  should  have 
thought  it,  instead  of  slavery,  the 
most  delightful  of  freedoms— a  work 
of  joy  and  love.    Indeed,  the  Preface 
to  the  Iris  is  not  of  "  colours  dipt  in 
heaven."    Neither  is  that  to  the  Sou- 
venir.   The  truth  is,  all  the  prefaces 
are  bad  or  indifferent ;  for  they  either 
enfer  mto  what  may  be  called  parish- 


Monohffue^  or  SolUoqyjf  an  the  Annuals.  [Dec. 

business,  or  are  utterly  vaoid ;  one  or 
two  of  tiiem,  which  shall  be  name- 
less, are  rather  a  little  violent  and 
vulgar— so  we  hope  ihal  next  year's 
Annuals  will  appear  without  any  un- 
necessary or  oisagreeable  intioduo 
tion. 


''  THK  IHFAMT  CHAiaT,  WITH  FlOWSBS. 

''  Blest  age  of  inoooenM  and  WaAp 

Of  open  heart  as  open  brow ; 

When  tkonghti  are  free  and  words  tn 

sooth. 
Ere  the  warm  bkMMl  of  wilder  yovitli 
Flows  through  the  veins^  and  in  the  cj; 
Glows  with  unquiet  brilUanc^^ 
Childhood,  how  fair  art  thoa ! 
Fair  even  in  the  sons  of  earth  ; 
But  thou  wert  fiurest  when  the  Smnmt 

smiled. 
When  He  of  virgin  birth 
Stoop*d  to  the  semblance  of  anear^-^tn 

child. 

And  did  he  spend  the  vaeant  hour 
Child-like,  in  ranging  plain  and  wood? 
And  did  he  seek  the  shadowy  bowv. 
And,  sportive  twine  the  sammer  flower. 
While,  as  thematic  crown  he  wmthed 
£ach    oonscioas    flower    flnedk   ado 

breathed, 
And  e'en  the  bhrnoms  strew*d 
As  though  unheeded  o*er  the  gnMiad, 
Droop*d  not,  nor  wither*d  ;  but  i     ~ 

shed 
A  balmier  flnagranoe  round. 
Than  when  they  gUtter*d  on  i 

bed? 

Then  blame  we  not  the  ventnioaa  drcaia 
Ofpahiter,  poet,  who  hath  txaeed 
What  some,  perchance,  may  lightly  deem 
Of  Him,  in  whom  the  Heavenly  Beam 
Though  latent  in  a  fleslily  ahrood. 
Was  like  the  sun  behind  a  cloud. 
Though  dimm*d,  yet  undefaoed  ! 
For  who  could  mark  that  ftdr  young  hnm-. 
The  ringleU  of  that   widely  dostcrinc 

hah-, 
That  look  serene,  nor  know 
No  child  of  sin,  no  heir  of  death  wis 

there! 


tan 


Mark  too  that  varied  eoronal. 
Where  the  rich  Eastern  flowvi 

Their  hues  of  beauty_aL 

His  work  that  framed  this  earthly  ball? 
Flowers  spring  on  earth — stars  dcdk  ths 

sky^ 
Alike  in  each  his  inward  eye 
Knew  liis  own  work  divine. 
Whatever  he  saw,  whate*er  he  heard. 
On  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky,  at  mom  or  even, 
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Flower,  itary  w«tii,  vocal  bir^ 
To  Him  wcra  fraught  witU  memories  of 
Heayen. 

Yet— when  this  low»  terreetrlal  sphere 
He  dei{|[n'd— ^  seeminij^  child — to  tread, 
Heard  He  not  eoimda  none  else  eould  hear? 
And  were  not  viewless  seraphs  near 
To  hold  oommunion  with  their  Lord  ? 
And  where  th*  angelic  host  adored, 
Did  not  gUd  Nature  shed 
Her  iweetest  flowers — and  if  He  wove 
What  seem'd  a  wreath  to  human  eyes. 
By  angels  bom  above^ 
Might  not   that  wreath   outshifw    the 
crowns  of  Paradise  ? 

The  peculiar,  characteristic,  and 
distingutahing  charm  of  this  most 
delightful  Aimual,  the  Iris,  lies  in  the 
holy  and  divine  spirit  breathed  from 
all  its  adornments.    Eleven  engr^ 
vings  by  the  best  living  masters  in 
that  art,  of  pictures  that  are  allowed 
to  be  the  very  masterpieces  of  some 
of  the  greatest  of  the  old  painters^ 
and  all  the  subjects  scriptiuid  I  Con- 
sidered in  the  Tight  of  an  hannonious 
whole,  the  Iris  certainly  is  the  most 
complete — we  speak  of  its  engravings 
—of  all  the  Annuals.  Nothing  of  the 
*'  earth  earthy," — ^unless  we  so  ca)l 
contrition's  tears  in  the  upraised  eyes 
of  Carlo  Dolci's  Mi^dalen—- obtrudes 
itself  upon  our  view,  as  it  ranges 
along  these  sanctities,  from  the  Vir- 
gin Mother,  the  Frontispiece,  sitting 
in  beatitude  with  her  divine  chU<£ 
to  Hagar  with  Ishmael  in  the  desert, 
just  as  her  fainting  spirit  is  resto- 
red within  her  by  the  voice  of  the 
Lord.    That  such  a  series  may  be 
monotonous,  can  be  thought  only  by 
those  who  weary  in  readmg  the  Old 
and  New  Testament    We  carry  on 
the  same  devout  spirit  with  which 
we  contemplate  the  tot  of  the  series 
to  the  next,  and  then  along  with  new 
gathered  impulses  to  one  and  all  of 
the  others.  Most  of  tliem  might  b^^ 
are — Altar-pieces;  and  the  rest  wor- 
thy a  place  on  the  holiest  walls.  The 
*'  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Geths^ 
inane,"  from  an  antique — name  of 
tlie  artist  unknown — is  moAt  sublime. 
It  is  not  too  painful  for  mortal  eye  to 
look  on,  as  some  pictures  of  that  trial 
are  ;    and  Mr  Dale  has  judged,  we 
til  ink,  wisely  and  well,  in  giving  no 
**  Crucifixion."     The  literary  con- 
tents of  the  Iris  are  respectable,  and 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
editor^s  own  compositions,  a  very 
VOI«.  XZVI.  NO.  CLX. 


beautiful  poem,  eaUed  the  Guardian 
Spirit,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing, 
wnich  we  are  sorry  is  too  long  to 
quote,  and  one  or  two  oUiers,  not 
more  than  respectable— but  many 
difficulties,  we  can  easily  imagine, 
must  occur  in  the  way  of  an  edi- 
tor the  first  year,  that  will  not  the 
second — ^though  indeed  from  mere 

gious  lips,  untouched  by  a  coal  from 
eaven,  sacred  noetir,  and  prose  too, 
is  apt  to  be  ratner  dull,  and  to  per- 
suade even  a  kindled  consdence  to 
sleep.  The  y&ry  reverae  is  the  case 
with  poetry  and  prose  too  of  a  re- 
ligious character,  when  piety  warms 
into  life  the  seeds  of  genius  in  the 
soulj  and  when  the  true  poet 

**  Fixes  his  Pindoa  upon  Lebanon.* 

A  few  verses  only  are  there  in  the 

Iris  by  James  Montgomery,  but  they 

are  precious. 

'<  Pahna  of  glory,  raiment  bright, 

CrowQi  that  never  &de  away, 

Gird  and  deck  the  oahits  in  light,-^ 

[Prieeti^  and  kings,  and  conquerors  they. 

Yet  the  oonquerors  bring  their  palms 
To  tlie  Ijunb  amidst  the  throne ; 
And  proclaim  in  joyful  psalms. 
Victory  through  his  Cross  alone! 
Kings  their  crowns  for  harps  resign. 
Crying,  as  they  strike  the  chords, 
'  Take  the  kii4;dom— it  is  thine ; 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  1  * 

Round  the  altar,  priests  confess. 
If  their  robes  are  white  as  snow, 
'Twas  the  Saviour's  righteousness. 
And  his  blood  that  made  them  so. 

Who  were  ihesef-^On  earth  they  dwelt, 
Sinners  once,  of  Adam*s  race ; 
Ottilt,  and  fear,  and  suiTinring  felt. 
But  were  saved  from  all  by  grace. 

They  were  mortal,  too,  like  us ; 
Ah!  when  we  like  them  shaU  die. 
May  our  souls,  translated  thus. 
Triumph,  reign,  and  shine  on  high  !'* 

Sometimes  in  cloudy  weather, 
when  the  sun  is  seen  struggling 
through  a  storm,  one  expects,  as  a 
relief  to  the  disastrous  dulness  of 
tlie  dav,  either  a  rainbow,  or  some- 
thing like  it  in  the  sky.  But  no  rain- 
bow comes — only  a  **  false  glitter," 
that  parts  the  gloom,  and  keeps  the 
light  of  promise  to  the  wish,  "  but 
breaks  it  to  the  eye'* — so  sometimes 
on  the  portentous  dulness  of  those 
Sr 
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pages,  a  false  lustre  seems  spread- 
iiiff  itself  out  into  an  Iris ;  but  after 
a  Tew  ineffectual  gleams,  falls  into 
pieces  and  disappears.  In  plainer 
words,  some  fragments  of  composi- 
tion here  and  &ere  are  deceitful, 
and  after  for  a  moment  deluding 
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the  eye,  fade  away  into  nothing,  and 
leave  a  leaden  blank,  where  show 
the  false  and  ineffe^^tual  fire.  Or  in 
plainer  words  still,  occssionally  tlit« 
volume  acts  as  a  soporific,  till  thf 
patient  is  awakened  by  his  omn 
snore. 


THE  AMULET 


Was  the  first  Annual  that  affected — 
or  we  ought  rather  to  say,  exhibited 
— a  more  serious,  solemn,  and  even 
sacred  character,  than  one  might,  per- 
haps, without  due  reflection,  have 
thought  altogether  suitable  to  a 
volume,  which,  from  its  mode  and 
season  of  publication,  was  naturally 
expected  to  be  a  volume  chiefly  for 
amusement  or  entertainment.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  subjected,  we  be- 
lieve, to  a  good  deal  of  critical  carp- 
ing from  persons  who  pretended  to 
be  displeased  with  religion  out  of 
place  and  time ;  as  if  rengion  could 
ever  be  out  of  place  and  time  in 
the  hands  of  thoughtful  writers  and 
thoughtful  readers,  desirous  of  ha- 
ving even  what  is  called  their  lighter 
studies  productive  of  the  very  best 
instruction.  It  was  the  precursor 
undoubtedly  of  the  Iris;  and  may 
be  truly  said  now  to  occupy  a  mid- 
dle station  between  tliat,  which  is 
outirely  religious,  and  the  other  An- 
nuals, from  which  religion  is  not  pur- 
posely excluded  indeed,  but  in  which 
It  is — properly  according  to  theirplan 
— ^but  a  rare  theme  or  subject  Fi'om 
the  beginning  the  Amulet  has  been 
excellent — ^both  in  spirit  and  execu- 
tion— it  has  improved  every  year, 
and  this  season  it  is  fairly  entitled  to 
take  its  place  with  the  best  on  the 
list,  both  on  the  score  of  its  embel- 
lishments and  its  literature.  It  is 
euually  free  from  the  sin  of  cant  and 
oi  liberalism  in  its  religion,  which  to 
our  minds  is  unobtrusively  yet  earn- 
estly Christian.  The  editor,  who  is 
a  most  amiable  and  able  man,  and  a 
very  good  ^vi'iter,  has  by  far  too  deep 
a  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  the  mys- 
teries of  our  faith,  to  treat  of  them 
in  a  volume  which,  after  all,  being 
necessarily  of  a  miscellaneous  na- 
ture, and  riglitly  containing  gay  and 
li^lit  matter"  and  airy,  must  often  be 
taken  up  in  moods  of  mind  when 
the  reader  is  unprepared  for  such 
sanctities.    On  the  other  hand^  Mr 


Hall  is  not  ashamed  of  the  faith  ihr. 
is  in  him,  nor  does  he  fear  that,  even 
in  hours  of  ordinanr  thought,  the 
**  still  small  voice"  of^  piety  will  ihh 
be  heard  sweetly  and  Festorativeir; 
and  that  from  pictures  of  religi<His 
peace,  comfort,  and  contencmeut, 
many  a  reader  who  may  have  takes 
up  the  Amulet  for  amusement  mere- 
ly, or  to  while  away  a  vacant  bn^ir, 
will  not  rise  **  a  wiser  and  a  bener 
man."  He  has  in  his  book  niaor 
coadjutors  of  congenial  spirit  ai:ii 
corresponding  power,  and  of  thpH>, 
one  of^the  be«t  m  all  respects  is  Mrs 
-  Hall,  a  lady  of  much  taste  and  (eA- 
ing,  and,  as  need  may  be,  a  very  hve- 
ly  or  a  very  touching  writer. 

The  Embellishments,  which  ar«* 
twelve  in  number,  are  all  good,  soxd 
some  of  them  of  surpa-ssiii^  exrel- 
lenc«.  The  ** First  Interview  betirf *pn 
the  Spaniards  and  Peruvians,'*  hy- 
Briggs — engraved  by  Gmitbacli,  i> 
one  of  the  most  elegant  compositiof)< 
we  have  lately  seen ;  and  the  contra< 
affecting  to  a  great  degree  betirtvn 
the  ferocious  cuiplicity  of  those  y«  lio 
come  to  destroy,  and  the  noble — iho 
heroic  simplicity  of  shape  and  i^ou)  <4 
the  doomed  Inca,  and  his  Queen,  Kid 
their  plumed  retinue.  It  is  the  op<'B- 
ing  scene  of  a  bloody  traeedy, — ^"  co- 
ming events  cast  their  siiadow^  1h^ 
fore;"  and  the  catastrophe,  yet  un- 
acted, darkens  the  unsuspectiiig  stu3- 
shine.  In  one  part  of  the  backirroiiini, 
between  the  Inca  Atahualpa,  and  Fa- 
ther Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to 
the  expedition,  is  seen  the  ominous 
mouth  of  a  cannon ;  and,  on  anoth^^r, 
a  mounted  warrior  bumlne  for  the 
combat,  in  which  that  fesjfuT  chiralrv 
will  tread  down  so  many  crests ;  and 
behind  him  spears  athirst  for  bltHxi, 
bristling  in  the  gloom  that  darkens 
all  that  region  of  the  sky  with  pro- 
phetic shadows. 

What  a  pleasant  relief  from  th^ 
forebodin&rs  of  such  horrors,  to  tnra 
to  the/'  Fisherman's  Children,"  by  iLat 


Monologue^  or  Soliloquy  on  ike  Annuals, 
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exquisite  artist,  Collins  !  There  the 
pretty  pair  of  loving  creatures  are 
Kneeling  together  on  the  sands,  in  a 
calm  sunset,  after  a  day  of  storm,  and 
beholding,  in  scarce-assured  belief, 
their  father's  boat  yet  a  speck  on  the 
horizon,  brought  back  in  deliverance 
to  their  prayers.  'Tis  as  simple  as 
some  stanza  in  an  old  ballad.  The 
tale  is  told  at  once.  We  think  of  the 
many  tears  shed,  now  that  they  are 
wiped  from  their  eyes;  and  the  joy 
that  is  present  speaks  affectingly  of 
the  grief  that  is  past.  The  touch  of 
true  genius  is  everywhere, — in  the 
features  of  the  children,  so  perfectly 
natural — ^the  broken  shingly  shore 
around  them  as  they  kneel-— that  gi- 
gantic pile  of  rock,  wave-worn  into 
a  wide  cavern,  with  its  lofty  portal — 
the  subsiding,  subsided  sea — ^the 
golden  sun,  that  seems  glad  to  shine 
over  a  calm  at  last — ana  the  settling, 
settled  clouds  of  a  yet  uncertain 
heaven  I 

The  transition  is  easy  along  the 
same  line  of  thought  and  feeling  to 
that  lovely  **  Gleaner,"  by  Holmes — 
a  Lavinia,  who  might  well  win  the 
heart  of  the  owner  of  the  field — a 
Ruth,  who  might  sleep  at  the  feet  of 
Boaz,  and  then  lay  her  wedded  head 
beside  his  on  the  pillow\  Is  this  the 
same  happy,  humble,  glad  and  grace- 
ful creature  of  whom  Wordsworth 
Hiinff  last  year  in  the  Keepsake, "  a 
Ktrain  that  will  not  die?"  Perhaps 
not ;  but  one  beauteous  image  recms 
another;  and  there  is  a  sameness 
which  the  awakened  heart  delights 
to  recognise  in  all  the  favourites  of 
heaven. 

Nor  is  the  "Anxious  Wife,"  by  Mul- 
rcady,  one  of  tlie  most  original  paint- 


ers of  the  truly  English  school,  less  af- 
fecting and  expressive.  Herhusbandy 
we  see  from  her  face,  is  at  sea;  and, 
had  all  gone  right,  would  ere  now  have 
been  at  home.  Yet,  though  disturbed, 
she  is  far  from  being  in  despair.  But 
even  the  slightest  fear  of  deatli  rueful- 
ly darkens  the  countenance  of  love— 
and  at  the  open  window  she  sits,  feed- 
ing her  ear  on  the  sugh  of  evening, 
to  devour  the  first  faint  tread  of  hu 
coming  footsteps.  But,  as  yet,  he 
comes  not — ^though  tliere  behold  two 
little  angels  praying  for  him^one 
asleep  in  its  cradle.  In  dreams^and 
the  other  on  her  knees,  with  his  head 
hidden  in  the  lap  of  his  mother;  who, 
with  affectionate  hand,  presses  its 
dear  hair,  as  if  joining  in  the  mur- 
mured petition  to  the  God  who  takes 
care  of  the  sailor  on  the  seas. 

Is  this  from  some  divine  picture  of 
one  of  the  inspired  masters  of  old,  the 
Sisters  of  Bethany?  No;  the  picture 
is  by  a  living  power^one  who  will 
take  his  place  among  the  immortals; 
for  the  name  of  Leslie  will  never  die 
while  genius  is  hallowed  onearth,and 
held  in  reverential  remembrance.  We 
wish  that  we— even  we— had  been 
asked  to  try  to  express  some  of  the 
emotions  that  flow  back  and  fonpv^ards 
in  our  soul,  to  and  from  that  holy  con- 
ception, so  holily  realized ;  yet  per- 
haps it  is  better  not,  for  feeling  with 
us  has  not  always  words  at  will ;  and 
the  sight  of  the  Saviour  addressing 
Mary  and  Martha  has  touched  a  chord 
in  a  female  heart  that  gives  forth  ex- 
cellent music — though  music  from  no 
mortal  lips  can  worthily  hymn  the 
benignity  imaged  there — far  beyond 
human,  and  indeed  altogether  divine. 


"  THE  SISTERS  OF  BETHANY. 

<'  By  Miss  Jeweslmry, 

*'  Picture,  thou  troublest  me.    I  cannot  gaze 
Upon  thy  portraiture,  intent  to  praise. 
But  dimness,  bom  of  dreams — mysterious  awe-* 
Steals  o'er  my  vision,  as  if  Christ  I  saw : 
O,  that  thou  wert  a  scene  of  common  life. 
Speaking  alone  of  human  love  or  strife ! 
Then  could  I  write,  nor  deem  Him  at  my  side. 
Who  laid  His  hand  upon  the  ark — and  died. 
Picture,  thought-chaining  picture,  I  behold 
Thy  cedars  darken  'gainst  a  sky  of  gold ; 
Hills  made  by  sunset  gorgeous  as  the  cloud. 
And  clouds  like  mountains  piled,  a  stately  crowd ; 
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Aiid  ibou  bast  female  forma— one  meekly  aad, 

And  one  a  sister,  yet  more  meekly  glad ; 

Beauty  a^d  quiet  on  thy  page  appear— 

Sunset  and  woman — is  it  these  I  fear  ? 

O,  not  for  these  my  eye  of  soul  grows  dim. 

But  heaven  is  in  that  form ! — God  breathes  in  Hiin*- 

The  Nazarene  is  there — and  can  I  know 

The  thrilling  words  that  from  his  lips  now  flow, 

Beproof  that  sinks  the  anpuit  into  du8t» 

And  praise  that  fills  with  ecstasy  of  trust ; 

Nor  turn  from  all  the  beauty  glowing  ther^ 

Abash*d,  like  her — ^the  one  of  too  much  care ! 

O,  gentle  presence  I  Lowliest,  yet  Most  High ! 

And  thou  wert  canopied  by  this  our  sky ! 

And  EUurth,  most  lovely,  and  most  guil^  thing, 

(As  bearing  in  her  bosom  man  and  spring,) 

Hath  felt  thy  footsteps  I  Well  may  she  be  proud. 

And  well  may  ocean,  and  the  silent  cloud : 

But  man,  like  whom  thou  walk'dst  in  heart  and  limb. 

Sorrow  and  shame,  not  lofty  thoughts  for  him : 

His  sin  the  cause  that  thou  o^  earth  wert  seen. 

Wearing  thy  glories  with  a  grief-worn  mien, 

Tliat  each  resemblance  that  thy  name  would  bear 

Must  heavenly  beauty  dim  wiUi  human  care ! 

But  now,  sad  thoughts  farewell :  the  pictured  Three, 

Are  safe  in  heaven  at  last,  from  sorrow  free — 

Christ  on  the  throne  of  God — ^his  birthright  meet. 

And  Martha— now  like  Mary,  at  his  feet  I" 
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But  our  Monologue  is  at  an  end  for 
a  month— «nd  that  yawn  is  a  signal 
for  bed.  Gentle  reader,  the  allusion 
is,  in  as  far  as  you  may  be  implicar 
ted,  impersonal;  Uie  gant  was  from 
us,  wearied,  we  are  ashamed  to  con- 
fess it,  of  our  own  wisdom.  Yet 
neither,  we  are  proud  to  confess  it, 
has  our  Monologue  been  monoto- 
nous, but,  on  the  contrary,  varied  by 
a  merry  sadness,  like  that  of  the 
rich-mouthed  nightingale.  Will  our 
Public  believe  us  when  we  tell  her, 
that  we  have  taken  ti^'enty-four  hours 
^to  a  minute — to  this  Soliloquy  ?  We 
were  at  our  board  of  green  cloth 
precisely  as  the  lobby-clock  struck 
six — of  the  morning  of  Monday  tlie 
1 6th  of  November,  and  now  of  the 
Tuesday  immediately  following  'tis 
the  self-same  hour.  Having  arranged 
the  Annuals  into  Triads,  we  proceed- 
ed piecemeal  to  peruse;  two  w^e 
dispatched  before  breakfast — two  be- 
tween breakfast  and  luuch — ^and  two 
between  lunch  and  dinner.  Not  one 
single  line  of  verse  or  prose  escaped 
us— and  as  we  went  along,  on  a  slip 
of  paper  with  our  keelavme  we  re- 
fen-ea  our  amanuensis  to  the  quota- 
tions. For  to  send  such  angels  to 
the  devil  would  be  impious,  and  a 
blot  on  their  fair  fame  might  perad- 


venture  befall  them  on  tiielr  m.T 
through  Shakspeare  square.  Gaziit: 
on  the  engravings  consumed  sevenl 
hours;  and  thus  it  was  six  o'clixk 
in  the  evening,  to  a  mimm,  when 
we  began  to  brandish  our  bramal. 
Saving  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  tea, 
and  supper,  including,  of  cour^. 
small  beer,  ale,  porter,  port,  dairt, 
Madeira,  and  a  couple  of  calkers 
not  a  particle,  during  the  article,  of 
any  one  thing,  solid  or  liquid,  liave 
we  had  to  eat  or  drink  in  this  him- 
gry,  and  thirsty,  and  weary  world 
The  consequence  may  be  conjecm- 
red — we  are  all  but  asleep.  The 
third  Triad,  therefore,  consi&tine  o( 
the  Gem,  llie  Bijoux,  and  the  >Vib> 
ter's  WVeath,  must  not  be  so  umva- 
sonable  and  so  unfeeling  as  to  with- 
hold us  from  bed.  Tnc  Juvenile 
Annuals  will  please  to  shew  us  up 
Btaii-s,  each  with  a  candle  in  hi^  or 
her  hand — and  Mr  Hood's  New  CV 
mic  is  too  much  of  a  Christian  to  de- 
sire to  transform  a  gant  into  a  guf- 
faw. In  a  week  or  two  we  shall  s^t 
up,  if  the  w^eather  improves;  md 
\mo  knows  but  the  opening  arti^-ic 
of  our  January  Number  may  be  the 
conclusion,  or  rather  contmuaiion, 
of  our  Monologue,  or  Soliloquy  on 
the  Annuals  ? 
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